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INTRODUCTION. 


The  subject  of  the  Rdm6yan,  the  great  national  epic  of  the  Hindus,  their  one  com- 
mon and  everlasting  possesssion.  is,  as  the  name  implies, ^  the  life  and  adventures  of 
Rama.  These  adventures  are  briedy  summarized  in  the  introductory  cantos  of  the 
poem  and  do  not  require  to  be  dwelt  upon  here.  The  great  exploit  and  main  subject 
of  the  epic  is  the  war  which  R4ma  waged  with  the  giant  R&van,  the  fierce  and  mighty 
King  of  Lank&  or  Ceylon  and  the  dread  oppressor  of  Gods  and  nymphs  and  saints  and 
men.  *  The  army,*  to  borrow  the  words  of  Gorresio,  *  which  R^ma  led  on  this  expedi- 
tion was,  as  appears  from  the  poem,  gathered  in  great  part  from  the  region  of  the 
Yindhyan  hills,  but  the  races  which  he  assembled  are  represented  in  the  poem  as 
monkeys,  either  out  of  contempt  for  their  barbarism  or  because  at  that  time  they 
were  little  known  to  the  Sanskrit-speaking  Hindus.  The  people  against  whom  R4ma 
waged  war  are,  as  the  poem  indicates  in  many  places,  different  in  origin,  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  in  worship,  from  the  Sanskrit  Indians  ;  but  the  poet  of  the  R4m4yan,  in 
this  respect  like  Homer  who  assigns  to  Troy  customs,  creeds,  and  worship  similar  to 
those  of  Greece,  places  in  Ceylon,  the  seat  of  this  alien  and  hostile  people,  names, 
habits,  and  worship  similar  to  those  of  Sanskrit.  India.  The  poet  calls  the  people 
whom  R4ma  attacked  R6kshasas.  Rdkshasas,  according  to  the  popular  Indian  be- 
lief, are  malignant  beings,  demons  of  many  shapes,  terrible  and  cruel,  who  disturb 
the  sacrifices  and  the  religious  rites  of  the  Br&hmans.  It  appears  indubitable  that 
the  poet  of  the  R4mayan  applied  the  hated  name  of  R&kshasas  to  an  abhorred  and 
hostile  people,  and  that  this  denomination  is  here  rather  an  expression  of  hatred  and 
horror  than  a  real  historical  name. 

Such,  reduced  to  its  bare  simplicity,  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  R&m&yan, 
a  war  of  two  hostile  races  differing  in  origin,  civilization,  and  worship.  But,  as  is 
the  case  in  all  primitive  epopeas,  around  this  idea  as  a  nucleus  have  gathered 
elements  of  every  kind  drawn  from  the  very  vitals  of  Indian  tradition,  and  worked 
up  by  the  ancient  poet  to  embody  his  lofty  epic  conception.  The  epopea  received 
mnd  incorporated  the  traditions,  the  ideas,  the  beliefs,  the  myths,  the  symbols  of 
that  civilization  in  the  midst  of  which  it  arose,  and  by  the  weaving  in  and  arranging 
of  all  these  vast  elements  it  became  the  complete  and  faithful  expression  of  a  whole 
mncient  period ;  and  in  fact  the  epopea  is  nothing  but  a  system  which  represents 
poetically  those  ideas  of  a  people  which  the  philosophical  systems  expound  theo- 
retically.'* 

Other  scholars  will  not  concede  even  this  historical  basis  to  the  exploits  celebrated 
in  the  poem.  *  Professor  Weber  is  of  opinion  (Hist,  of  Ind.  Lit.  p.  181.)  that  the 
principal  characters  who  figure  in  the  Bdm^yan  are  not  historical  personages  at  all, 

1  From  Rdma  and  ayana^  R&ma*s  Adventures^  Schlegel  Latinizes  the  Sanskrit 
title  inio  R6meis,  In  conformity  with  Indian  custom  I  write  R&m&yan  with  the 
dental  or  undotted  'u*  and  without  the  final  'a,'  as  we  speak  of  the  Iliad  and  iBueid 
aod  not  of  the  Ilias  and  ^neis.  C^  r\r\n]r> 

»  aoBBBSlO,  JRdmdyan,  Vol.  VI.  Pre/ace.  ^'^^^^^ by ^c^OOgie 
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but  mere  personifications  of  certain  events  and  circumstances.  Sitd  (the  furrow)  he 
remarks,  occurs  both  in  the  Rig-veda  [R.  V.  IV.  67.  6]  and  in  the  Gyihya  ritual  as 
an  object  of  worship,  and  represents  the  A'ryan  agriculture,  while  he  regards  R&ma 
as  the  ploughman  personified.  The  RAmdyana  has  only,  he  thinks,  a  historical 
character  in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  an  actual  occurrence,  the  diffusion  of  A'ryan  civi- 
lization towards  the  south  of  the  peninsula.' ^  To  attempt  to  ascertain  the  date  of 
the  events,  real  or  imaginary  related  in  the  Rto&yan  would  be  a  mere  waste  of  time^ 
I  will  only  mention  that  Sir  William  Jones  places  H&ma  in  the  year  2029  B.  C,  Tod 
in  1100,  and  Bentley  in  950.  Gorresio  would  place  him  about  the  thirteenth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.* 

The  introductory  Cantos  of  the  R&m&yan  and  general  tradition  ascribe  the 
authorship  of  the  poem  to  the  inspired  Saint  V&lmlki,  one  of  the  holy  company  of 
those  whose  eye  could  pierce  *  The  present,  and  the  past,  and  the  to-come,*  who 
attained  the  science  of  secret  things  by 

'  Dreadful  abstinence 
And  conquering  penance  of  the  mutinous  flesh, 
Deep  contemplation,  and  unwearied  study. 
In  years  outstretched  beyond  the  date  of  man.'* 
The  same  authority  makes  V^Imiki  contemporary  with  R4ma,  and  assigns  the  com- 
position of  the  poem  to  the  age  which  saw  the  accomplishment  of  the  great  enterprise 
which  forms  its  subject.    '  Critical  inquiry,'  says  Lassen,  *  will  not  allow  the  actual 
authorship  of  V^lmfki  and  the  handing  down  of  the  poem  unchanged  from  the 
beginning  to  pass  current;' ^  while  Gorresio  maintains  that  *the  popular  tradition 
which  makes  V&lmiki  contemporary  with  B&ma  and  relates  all  the  particulars  of 
the  first  propagation  of  the  R4m&yan  appears  as  probable  and  as  worthy  of  credit 
as  any  other  ancient  fact  historically  related.'    The  internal  evidence  offered  by  the 
poem  is  sufficiently  strong  confirmation  of  its  remote  antiquity,  although  it  is  impos^ 
Bible  to  fix  even  approximately  the  date  of  its  composition.^    Portions  of  this  and 

»  Muir's  Sanskrit  Texts,  Vol.  II.  p.  438. 

»  '  From  R4ma  to  Sumitra  the  contemporary,  as  it  appears,  of  Vikram&ditya 
(B.  C.  57)  fifty-six  Kings  ruled  in  succession.  By  allowing  on  a  reasonable  comput- 
ation an  average  of  a  little  more  than  twenty  years  to  each  reign  we  arrive  at  the 
thirteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  But  to  this  opinion  I  do  not  intend  to 
attribute  more  weight  than  that  of  a  probable  conjecture.' 

GoBBESio,  Rdrndyan^  Voh  1.  Introduction, 

'  Shelley's  Hellas, 

*  IndUcM  Alterthvms'kutide^  1.  484, 

&  '  The  Greeks  did  not  acquire  any  intimate  knowledge  of  India.  They  applied 
themselves  chiefly  to  describe  the  regions,  situations,  the  climate,  the  natural  produc- 
tions of  the  Indian  soil,  the  dress,  the  arms,  and  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  No 
aid,  then,  can  be  hoped  for  from  the  Greeks  to  discover  the  age  of  the  R6m4yan,  as 
nothing  can  be  concluded  against  its  antiquity  from  our  finding  no  mention  of  it 
in  the  works  of  those  writers.  Nor  can  precise  data  be  obtained  even  from  Indian 
writers,  data  impressed  with  a  certain  stamp  of  historical  truth,  sufficient  by  them- 
selves to  establish  the  indubitable  age  of  the  poem.  Indian  minds  were  always  more 
inclined  to  meditate  than  to  narrate,  to  launch  themselves  boldly  into  the  regions  of 
the  ideal  and  the  infinite  rather  than  to  consign  to  memory  in  tiieir  reality  events 
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•kher  evidence  I  will  not  lay  before  the  reader,  gathered  chiefly  from  Gorresio^s 
Introduction  to  his  magnificent  edition  of  the  R6m&yan. 

*  What  I  have  said,'  observes  Gorresio,  *  with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  B4ma 
may  be  applied  to  Y&lmiki  the  author  of  the  fi&m&yan,  whose  synchronism  with 
B&ma  is  indicated,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  in  the  introduction  to  the  poem,  and 
confirmed  by  two  passages  of  the  poem  itself.  In  such  a  case  the  question  would  b« 
ended  and  the  antiquity  of  the  poem  proved,  although  without  determining  it»  age 
with  absolute  precision,  a  difficult  question  not  in  the  case  of  the  K6m&yan  only  but 
in  the  poems  of  Homer  themselves.  But  because  there  will  be  found  some  people  to 
whom  the  testimony  of  the  introduction  to  the  poem  will  appear  suspicious,  and  the 
authority  of  the  two  passages  (not  found  in  the  Bengal  recension)  doubtful,  I  will 
here  condense  the  indications  and  arguments  which  appear  to  me  to  confirm  the 
antiquity  of  the  R4m4yan.  Passing  over  the  Purina  period  I  come  to  the  era  of 
Vikram&ditya  (57  B.  C.)  Here  1  find  a  poem  which  celebrates  in  a  compendious 
form  the  exploits  sung  in  the  R4m4yan,  I  mean  the  Raghuvausa  of  K&liditsaJ  The 
poet  himself  in  his  introduction  gives  direct  testimony  that  preceding  poets  have 
opened  the  way  for  him  in  this  same  subject.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
amongst  these  poets  V41miki  is  certainly  comprised,  the  copious  and  original  source 
of  ail  the  poems  which  celebrate  the  deeds  of  B4ma.  As  I  proceed  beyond  the  age 
of  E&lidisa  there  appears  before  me  a  great  epic  monument  to  which  Indian  tradi- 
tion ascribes  a  most  remote  antiquity  so  far  as  to  make  Vyasa  the  compiler  of  the 
Vedas  its  author.  This  monument  is  the  Mah&bh&rata,  I  bow  before  this  colossal 
epic  :  but  without  wishing  to  detract  from  its  antiquity,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
it  less  ancient  than  the  R4m&yan.  And  here  I  first  observe  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  antiquity  of  a  literary  monument,  especially  an  epic  one,  we  must  distinguish 
the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  from  the  arranging  hand  which  collected  and 
put  them  together.  These  elements  may  be  most  ancient ;  and  so  are  in  fact  the 
elements  of  the  Mahibhdrata :  the  work  of  arranging  and  uniting  them  may  be 
more  or  less  ancient.  And  it  is  precisely  this  work  of  union  and  arrangement  in  the 
Mah&bh&rata  which  I  affirm  to  be  later  than  that  In  the  B&m&yan.  If  this  posteri- 
ority were  not  declared  in  the  Mahibh&rata  itself  which  says  that  the  exploits  of 
B4ma  had  already  been  sung  by  V41miki  inspired  by  N&rada,  it  would  be  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  fact  that  there  is  embodied  in  the  Mah4bh&rata  a  summary  of  the 
B^m^iyan  of  Vilmiki  in  the  same  order  and  very  often  in  the  same  words.  Besides 
the  life  and  worship  of  Krishna  celebrated  in  the  Mahibhirata  indicate  an  age  later 

than  the  Rim&yan  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of  Krishna  or  Krishnaism 

The  invention  of  the  iloka  attributed  to  Vilmiki  in  the  introduction  to  the  fito&yan 

appears  to  confirm  the  antiquity  of  the  poem It  should  be  observed  that  the 

iloka  is  not  only  mentioned  in  the  Big-veda  but  the  very  metre  is  used.  How  can 
these  apparent  contradictions  be  reconciled  7  Tradition  says  that  V&lmfki  was  the 
inventor  of  the  iloka  and  that  he  first  made  use  of  it  in  the  B&m&yan :  but  in  the 
Bim&yan  the  Vedas  are  very  frequently  spoken  of  in  which  the  iloka  is  both  men- 
tioned and  employed.  It  may  be  that  the  hymns  referred  to  are  later  than  the 
B&m&yan ;  but  at  present  we  must  be  content  to  leave  the  difficulty  unsolved 

The  B4m&yan  is  mentioned  in  the  BS^jatarangini  (B&jatarangini,  Histoire  des 

<slreumscribed  within  narrow  limits :  in  one  word,  history  was  checked  by  contempla- 
tion and  poesy,*  Gorbbsio.  ^  , 

*  A  later  date  is  by  most  scholars  assigned  to  this  poem/^^  by  LjOOglC 
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RoiB  du  Kachmir,  par  M.  A.  Troyer,  Lib.  I.  Sl.  166.).  D&raodara,  second  of  that 
name  among  the  kings  of  Kashmir,  was  cursed  by  certain  Brabmans.  and  the 
malediction  was  to  cease  on  the  day  on  which  he  should  hear  the  entire  R^mfiyan 
recited.  Now  D&modara  the  Second,  in  the  series  of  the  Ifings  of  Kashmir,  precedes 
by  five  kings  Gonarda  the  Third  who  according  to  the  computation  of  M.  Troyer, 
the  sagacious  and  learned  translator  and  commentator  of  the  History  of  Kashmfr, 
18  to  be  placed  in  the  year  1182  before  Christ  (R^jataranginl.  Tom.  II.  p.  375), 
Reckoning  backward  from  this  point  to  D&modara  the  Second  through  an  interval 
of  five  reigns  the  average  duration  of  each  of  which  is  about  twenty-four  years,  we 
arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  I  am  far 
from  wishing  to  attribute  any  great  precision  to  these  chronological  computations, 
nor  do  I  pi-etend  to  determine  exactly  the  age  of  the  R^mayan,  but  I  maintain  that 
from  the  passage  of  the  R&jataranginf  cited  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  poem  may 
"with  all  confidence  be  inferred.  This  antiquity  is  confirmed  by  the  various  popular 
traditions  diffused  through  the  whole  of  India  upon  the  epopea  of  V^lmiki,  upon  the 
exploits  which  are  celebrated  in  it,  upon  the  principal  actors  in  that  great  epic  drama, 
since  traditions  and  popular  legends  gather  round  ancient  monuments  as  ivy  and 
parasitical  plants  cling  only  to  the  trunks  of  aged  oaks.  The  whole  of  India  is  full 
of  such  legends  originated  by  the  celebrity  of  the  epic  of  Vdlmiki.  The  fame  of 
R&ma  and  of  Hanum&n  his  mighty  ally,  accompanied  with  popular  legends,  has 
penetrated  mto  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  southern  regions  of  India  and  even  into 
Tibet.  A  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  R4m^yan  is  the  fact  that  n)any  poets  both 
dramatic  and  epic  have  had  recourse  to  the  great  fountain  of  his  poem  as  the 
Grecian  poets  have  drawn  their  materials  from  the  epics  of  Homer,  The  antiquity 
of  the  Rdmdyan  is  proved  by  the  numerous  various  readings  which  are  found  in  it 
and  which  can  have  arisen  only  from  its  antiquity  and  its  diffusion  by  many  mouths 
through  distant  regions.  And  as  an  epic  poem  is  the  faithful  image  of  the  creeds, 
the  cult,  the  customs  of  the  age  in  which  it  arose,  so  finding  no  mention  of  a  creed, 
a  cult,  a  custom,  or  a  region  in  an  epic  is  a  very  probable  indication  that  it  did  not 
exist  when  the  poem  was  composed.  It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked  that  in  the 
R^m^yan  no  traces  are  found  of  that  mystic  devotion  which  absorbs  all  the  faculties 
of  man,  of  that  passionate,  ardent  worship  called  b?uikti  which  is  not  of  the  greatest 
antiquity  but  still  must  have  sprung  up  before  our  era,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Mah&bh^rata.  There  are  indeed  in  the  R4m4yan  examples  of  prodigious  austerities, 
but  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  religion  called  bliakti,  and  spring  from  another 
cause,  a  principle  more  profound.  They  appear  to  have  been  originated  by  an  inner 
feeling,  deeply  rooted  and  of  great  antiquity  in  India,  that  is  to  say  that  expiation 
was  to  restore  fallen  human  nature.  Nor  is  there  found  in  the  Rdmdyan  .any 
mention  of  Buddha  or  Buddhism,  although  other  heterodox  creeds  are  spoken  of. 
Nor  is  the  Island  of  Ceylon  against  which  the  expedition  of  Rtoa  was  directed 
called  Taprobane  or  Tdmraparni,  or  Palesimundu  or  Pdlisimanta,  names  anterior  by 
some  centuries  to  the  Christian  era.  Nor  is  it  even  called  by  the  name  of  Sinhala 
(Seat  of  Lions)  which  name  is  connected  with  the  occupation  of  the  island  by 
Vijaya  several  centuries  before  our  era.  The  name  which  Ceylon  bears  in  the  R4md- 
yan  is  always  the  primitive,  the  most  ancient,  Lankd.  I  could  adduce  many  other 
conjectural  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the  RdmSyan,  such  for  instance  as  the  nature 
o^  the  style,  and  its  qualifying,  as  Homer  does,  wi{h  such  epithets  as  venerable, 
benign,  divine,  the  night,  the  day,  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  nvers. 
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Colonel  Sykes,  in  his  dissertation  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Bbciety  (Vol.  VII.  pp.  248  ff.),  finding  that  the  celebrated  Chinese  Buddhist  Fa  Hian 
yrho  visited  Indin  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ  makes  no  mention  >vlien  in  Ayodhy&,  the  capital  of  R4ma's  kingdom,  either 
of  Rdma  or  the  Rdm&yan,  thinks  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  poem  existed  at 
that  time.  If  there  is  no  more  reason  than  this  to  doubt  the  antiquity  of  the  E4m&< 
yan  we  need  not  be  alarmed.  In  fact  what  did  the  Chinese  Buddhist  see  in  his  long 
journey  through  India,  what  has  he  obperved  or  described,  except  Buddhist  monasteries, 
Buddhist  temples,  Buddhist  priests,  Buddhist  traditions,  Buddhist  doctrines,  Buddhist 
heterodoxies  ?  Everything  that  had  no  connection  with  Buddhism  either  of  agree- 
ment or  opposition  was  neglected  by  him  as  out  of  the  line  of  his  object. 

One  apparent  difficulty  seems  to  result  from  the  mention  of  the  Yavanas  which 
is  found  in  the  first  Book  of  the  R4m&yan.  The  name  of  Yavanas,  used  in  India  to 
indicate  the  Greeks  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  may  in  this  place  appear  subject  to 
suspicion.  With  regard  to  this  see  the  excellent  remarks  of  von  Schlegel  (R4m&yan, 
Vol.  I,  Part  II.  p.  168).  The  name  of  Yavanas  may  have  been  anciently  used  by  the 
Indians  to  denote  the  nations  situated  to  the  west  of  India;  more  recently,  that  is 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  it  was  applied  principally  to  the  Greeks,'^ 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  one  will  admit  the  cogency  of  all  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  R&m&yan  adduced  by  the  ingenious 
and  enthusiastic  scholar  from  whom  I  have  quoted;  but  few  who  have  read  the  poem 
will  refuse  to  concur  at  least  in  the  sober  judgment  of  the  writer  of  an  excellent 
article  on  the  R&m&yan  in  Vol.  L,  of  the  Westminster  Review:  *  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  date  of  the  poem,  or  rather  of  the  era  to  which  its  older  parts  belong.  Probably 
V41miki  and  Homer  were  contemporaries;  perhaps  the  Hindu  was  the  earlier  of  the 
two,  and  sang  his  song  while  that  Ilion  was  a  reality,  which  to  Homer  rose  in  the 
back -ground  of  two  or  three  generations.  Our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter  into  any 
detailed  proof,  nor  indeed  could  any  be  quite  satisfactory;  the  best  arguments  for  its 
age  are  found  in  the  poem  itself,  and  the  habits  and  manners  which  it  describes. 
Thus  the  burning  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands,  which  the  Greeks 
describe  as  an  old  custom  when  Alexander  invaded  Indiav  B.  C.  827,  is  utterly  un- 
known in  the  R&m4yana,  and  one  fact  like  this  speaks  volumes.  In  such  poems  as 
the  Rdm^yana  and  the  Iliad  we  instinctively  feel  that  they  belong  to  the  earlier 
world:  we  enter  them  as  we  enter  a  house  in  Pompeii— the  colours  may  still  seem 
fresh,  and  no  mark  of  decay  remind  us  of  their  age,  but  we  feel  that  they  belong  not 
to  us  or  ours,  and  a  gulf  of  ages  lies  between  us  and  our  objects.* 

The  R4m4yan  is  divided  into  seven  Books,  but  the  action  of  the  poem  ends  with 
the  sixth,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  seventh  Book  is  a  later 
addition.  This  last  Book  or  Uttara  K&nda,  'contains  various  stories,  legends,  and 
traditions,  which  still  have  some  connection  of  affinity  with  the  principal  poem.  The 

mythical  origin  of  the  R^kshasas  is  there  related with  the  banishment  of  8it& 

and  her  giving  birth  in  the  hermitage  of  V&lmiki  to  twin  sons,  Kusa  and  Lava,  who 
were  the  first  rhapsodists  or  *aoidoi'  of  the  R&m&yan,  and  other  traditions  and 
legends  only  distantly  connected  with  the  R4m&yan  properly  so  called.'*  The  whole 
contains  about  24,000  verses,  chiefly  slokes  or  heroic  distichs  of  thirty-two  syllables 
each,  with  verses  of  a  different  metre  occasionally  introduced  or  interpolated,  especi- 
ally at  the  end  of  a  canto. 

>  GOBBBSio,  Rdmdyan^  Vol,  I,  Introduotion,  *  Gobubsio. 
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'The  poem  has  erldently  undergone  considerable  alteration  since  the  time  of  its 
first  composition,  but  still  underneath  all  the  subsequent  additions  the  original 
elements  are  preserved,  and  careful  criticism  might  perhaps  separate  the  interpolatioe* 
and  present  the  more  genuine  parts  as  a  whole  by  themselves.  The  task  howevep» 
-would  be  difficult,  and  perhaps  as  impracticable  as  it  has  proved  in  the  Homerie 
poems.  For  many  ages  it  is  certain  that  the  work  existed  only  by  oral  tradition,  and 
each  rhapsodist  added  or  altered  at  his  pleasure,  or  to  suit  the  taste  or  vanity  of  the 
princely  families  whom  he  served.  The  measure  of  the  poem,  moreover,  is  of  « 
somewhat  fatal  facility,  and  many  rhapsodists  would  naturally  be  ambitious  of 
mingling  their  own  songs  with  those  of  their  bards,  and  the  habit  of  repetition  would 
at  once  supply  them  with  a  vocabulary  of  epic  phrases  to  suit  their  purpose,  Wliole 
chapters  thus  betray  their  origin  by  their  barrenness  of  thought  and  laborious  mimi- 
cry of  the  epic  spirit,  which  in  the  case  of  the  old  poets  had  spontaneously  burst  oat 
of  the  heart's  fulness  like  the  free  song  of  a  child.  But  when  the  Indian  Pisistratus 
arose  who  collected  these  separate  songs  and  reduced  them  to  their  present  shape,  the 
genuine  and  spurious  were  alike  included,  and  no  Hindu  critic  ever  appears  to  have 
attempted  to  discriminate  between  them.  With  regard  to  the  R&mdyana  it  appears 
to  have  undergone  two  distinct  revisions,  one  in  Benares  and  the  other  in  Bengal, 
and  as  the  two  were  accomplished  without  any  reference  or  relation  to  each  other, 
they  naturally  present  many  varieties  in  their  texts.  The  same  thoughts  and  events 
are  generally  preserved  in  both,  but  the  words  and  order  of  the  verses  continually 
difPer,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  when  the  revisions  were  made  from  the  oral 
traditions  of  two  different  schools  of  rhapsodists  from  each  of  which  the  poem  had 
been  undergoing  a  long  series  of  alterations  such  as  those  we  have  suggested  above.' ' 

Notwithstanding  Gorresio's  able  and  enthusiastic  advocacy  of  what  he  considers 
the  superior  claims  of  the  Bengal  recension  of  the  R4m4yan,  it  is  generally  allowed 
by  European  scholars  that  the  Benares  or  North-West  recension  is  the  more  genuine. 
Of  the  former  there  is  a  magnificent  edition  by  Gorresio,  published  at  the  expense 
of  Charles  A.lbert,  late  King  of  Sardinia.  The  text  is  printed  in  a  st^'Ie  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  in  an  country,  and  an  Italian  prose  translation  of  the  whole  accompanies 
it  'which  may  be  equalled  but  not  surpassed  in  any  other  of  the  languages  of 
Europe.  In  his  translation  he  has  carefully  preserved  a  Dantesque  idiom  and  form 
of  expression,  free  from  all  local  patois;  his  rendering  is  most  faithful,  and  his 
language  eiegent  and  spirited.' >  The  Benares  recension  has  been  less  fortunate.  In  the 
years  1805—1810  Carey  end  Marshman,  the  venerable  Missionaries  of  Serampore^ 
published  the  text  and  English  translation  of  two  Books  and  a  half  or  about  one 
third  of  the  entire  poem,'  but  these  volumes  have  long  been  out  of  print  and  unpro- 
curable, and  they  *  are  very  inferior  as  productions  of  literary  art,  though  no  blame 

»  Wegtmimter  Eevienf,  Vol,  L, 

»  Calcutta  Review,  Vol,  XXIII,    The  Rdmdyana, 

3  *  The  gentlemen  who  compose  the  Committee  (of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal) 
have  made  choice  of  the  R&m&yan  of  V&lmiki  to  be  the  first  in  the  series  of  trans- 
lations from  the  Sanskrit.  The  reverence  in  which  it  is  held,  the  extent  of  country 
through  which  it  is-  circulated,  and  the  interesting  view  which  it  exhibits  of  the 
religion,  the  doctrines,  the  mythology,  the  current  ideas,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Hindus,  combine  to  justify  their  election,*  Advee^Uemei^  to  Carey 
and  Manhman's  edition  cf  the  Rdmdyan*  Digitized  by  kjOOQ Ic 
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•fctaehes  to  the  excellent  men  who  publshed  their  work  in  the  very  dawn  of  oriental 
itudies.'^  In  the  year  1846  the  great  William  von  Kchlegel  published  the  text  of 
the  first  two  Books  with  a  Latin  translation  of  the  first  and  part  of  the  seoond.  This 
edition  is  to  some  extent  an  eclectic  one ;  it  is  founded  on  tiie  North-West  recension 
but  fiometimes  admits  passages  from  the  Bengal  recension  when  they  are  recom- 
nended  by  any  special  excellence.  This  work,  as  Qorresio  justly  says,  '  bears  the 
impress  of  that  critical  acumen,  of  that  profound  judgment,  of  that  artistic  sen^e, 
for  which  he  is  so  renowned.'  An  admirable  edition  of  the  North- West  recension 
with  a  commentary,  has  lately  beeu  lithographed  at  Bombay,  and  a  rather  inferior 
printed  edition  has  been  published  in  Calcutta.  The  late  M.  Hippolyte  Fauohe,  the 
most  intrepid  and  indefatigable  of  translators  from  the  Sanskrit,  has  given  to  the 
world  a  French  version  of  Gorresios'  edition.'  Thus  the  Bengal  recension  has  been 
translated  into  Italian  and  French;  but  there  is  no  English  version  of  either  recension^ 
mnd  only  a  small  portion  of  the  North-West  recension  has  been  translated  into  any 
European  tongue.  This  fact  alone  will,  I  trust,  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  or 
excuse  for  the  present  attempt  to  reproduce  the  B4m4yan  in  an  English  dress.  The 
poem  can  hardly  be  denied  a  high  place  among  the  great  epics  of  the  world,  and  it 
is  surely  desirable  that  Englishmen— especially  those  who  are  more  immediately 
connected  with  India— should  at  least  be  enabled,  if  they  choose,  to  become  acquainted 
with  it.« 

My  first  object  has  been  to  reproduce  the  original  poem  as  faithfully  as  circum- 
stances permit  me  to  do.  For  this  purpose  I  have  preferred  verse  to  prose.  The 
translations  of  the  Iliad  by  Chapman  and  Worsley— uay,  even  by  translators  of  far 
inferior  poetical  powers— are,  I  think,  much  more  Homeric  than  any  literal  prose 

'  Gorresio  says :  *  With  regard  to  the  merits  of  this  work  I  will  add  nothing  to 
the  severe  but  just  judgment  passed  upon  it  by  the  illustrious  William  von  Schlegel 
who  found  it  a  work  without  skill  or  critical  discernment,  abounding  in  faults  and 
worthless  in  every  part' 

»  One  Canto,  in  the  four  versions,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

3  The  E4mdyanaand  Mah&bh^rata.  unlike  the  Iliad  and  the  Odysey,  are  closely 
connected  with  the  present  religious  faith  of  millions;  and  these  millions,  be  it  remem- 
bered, acknowledge  British  sway,  and  have  a  right  to  expect  the  British  public  to 
take  an  interest  in  works  which  are  the  (ime-honoured  repository  of  their  legendary 
history  and  mythology,  of  their  ancient  customs  and  observances,  as  well  as  of  their 
most  cherished  gems  of  poetry.  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  some  knowledge 
of  the  two  great  Indian  Epics  ought  to  be  required  of  all  who  hold  office  in  India, 
whether  in  the  Civil  Service,  or  in  any  other  capacity.  Nor  is  it  right,  or  even 
possible,  for  Englishmen  generally  to  remain  any  longer  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
nature  and  contents  of  these  poems.  British  India  is  now  brought  so  close  to  us  by 
eteam  and  electricity,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Hindu  community,  social, 
political,  and  religious,  forces  itself  so  peremptorily  on  our  attention,  that  the  duty 
of  studying  the  past  history  of  our  Eastern  empire,  so  far  as  it  can  be  collected  from 
ancient  Sanskrit  literature,  can  no  longer  be  evaded  by  educated  men.  Hitherto  the 
Indian  Epics,  which,  in  the  absence  of  all  real  history,  are  the  only  guides  to  the  early 
eondition  of  our  Hiudti  fellow-subjects,  have  been  sealed  books  to  the  majority 
«l  Englishmen.' 

I/hdiaa  Epio  Poetry.    By  MoNi  XB  Williams,  M.  A.,  Preface^  Hit  ^^* 
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rendering  can  possibly  be.  In  the  latter  we  may  find  the  'disjecti  membra  poetae,^ 
but  all  the  fonn  and  the  life  are  gone,  for  *the  interpenetration  of  matter  and 
manner  constitute  the  very  soul  of  poetry.'  I  have  but  seldom  allowed  myself  to 
amplify  or  to  condense,  or  omit  apparently  needless  repetitions,  but  have  attempted 
rather  to  give  the  poet  as  he  is  than  to  represent  him  as  European  taste  might  prefer 
him  to  be.  Comparisons,  therefore,  which  to  English  readers  will  appear  vulgar  or 
rediculous  have  been  left  unaltered,  and  long  passages  of  unutterable  tediousness 
re-appear  in  my  version  with,  probably,  their  tediousaess  enhanced.  I  may  observe, 
with  all  respect  for  V&lmlki,  that  the  Rdmdyan,  even  in  the  sonorous  and  dignified 
Sanskrit,  will  hardly  bear  reading  through,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  translation 
will  not.  y&lmiki's  work  is  not  much  read  even  in  India,  although  the  Hindi 
refaccimento  by  the  poet  Tulsidds  is  more  popular  and  more  honoured  by  the  people 
of  the  North-Westem  Provinces  that  the  Bible  is  by  the  corresponding  classes  in 
England.  The  poem,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  in  ancient  times  recited  and 
not  read ;  the  audience  that  gathered  round  the  rhapsodist  might  be  continually 
changing,  and  each  hearer  would  probably  listen  to  a  few  consecutive  cantos  only. 
It  is  true  that  one  unfortunate  king  mentioned  in  the  R4jatarangin)  was  condemned 
to  remain  under  the  malediction  of  the  Brdhmans  until  he  should  have  heard  the 
whole  R^mdyan  recited  at  one  sitting.  ^  But  it  may  be  doubted  which  alternative 
he  preferred  ;  and  this  is  quite  an  exceptional  case. 

I'he  metre  I  have  adopted  has  been  chosen  after  long  consideration  and  many 
experiments.  It  is  not,  I  know,  the  exact  equivalent  of  V&lmiki's  sloka  or  heroic 
distich,  with  which  it  cannot  compare  in  gravity  or  grandeur.  I  would  generally 
prefer  other  metres  for  free  translations  of  short  extracts  or  scenes  from  the  poem, 
but  for  a  translation  of  the  entire  work  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  octosyllabic 
metre  fairly  represents  the  original,  and  at  the  same  time  1  find  that  it  suits  me  best. 
The  slohay  as  1  have  already  said,  consists  of  two  lines  of  sixteen  syllables  or,  rather, 
four  lines  of  eight  syllables  each,  only  four  of  which  are  fixed  in  quantity,  the  others 
being  optionally  long  or  short.'    It  corresponds  then  roughly  to  four  lines  of  the 

1  This  reminds  one  of  Maeaulay's  story  of  the  Italian  criminal  *who  was  suffered 
to  choose  between  Guicciardini  and  the  galleys.  He  chose  the  History.  But  the  war 
of  Pisa  was  too  much  for  him.    He  changed  his  mind,  and  went  to  the  oar.' 

'  *This  verse  is  a  stanza  or  ^loka,  which,  with  some  exceptions,  consists  of  two 
Hues  or  hemistichs :  each  of  these  is  again  subdivided  into  two  parts:  so  that  the 
entire  stanza  is  for  the  most  part  a  tetrastich,  composed  of  four  P4das  or  Charanas, 
literally  *  feet,'  or,  in  our  understanding  of  the  term,  lines  or  semi  hemistichs ;  the 
intervals  between  the  first  and  second,  and  third  and  fourth  of  which  are  not  always 
80  distinctly  marked,  as  that  between  the  second  and  third 

This  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  useful  form  of  Sanskrit  verse.  It  is  that  in 
which  the  great  body  of  metrical  composition,  whether  narrative  or  didactic,  exists. 
All  works  of  considerable  extent  are  written  in  it,  relieved  by  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  other  metres.  It  is  the  prevailing  form  of  metre  in  the  laws  of  Manu,  the 
Hah&bh&rata,  the  Rdm&yana,  and  the  Pur&nas 

Another  rule  given  for  the  formation  of  the  Anushtup  verse  is,  that  the  fifth 
syllabie  of  each  line  shall  be  short,  the  sixth  long  and  the  seventh  alternately  long 
and  short ;  whilst  the  first  four  syllables  and  the  eighth  are  arbitrary.    This  will  be 
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ojtesyllabio  metre  which  will  generally  be  found  to  reproduce  it  without,  as  a  rule, 
Cj^^r  condensation  or  amplification.  Blank  verse,  even  if  the  translator  could  write 
Uy  would  never  represent  the  sloka,  a  verse  generally  commensurate  with  the  sentence  ; 
and  a  Sanskrit  distich  must  either  be  condensed  into  one  heroic  couplet  or  expanded 
to  fill  two. 

For  the  first  two  Books  I  translate  from  Schlegel*8  edition,  and  from  the  Bombay 
option  for  the  remaining  portion  of  the  poem. 

The  notes,  necessarily  brief  and  simple.  I  owe  chiefly  to  Schlegel  and  Gorresio  :  I 
bare  also  borrowed  freely  from  Wilson,  Lassen,  Muir,  Max  M tiller,  Goldstucker,  and 
Professor  Monier  Williams.  English  readers  will,  I  trust,  remember  that  1  write 
partly  for  Indians,  and  Indians  that  the  notes  which  they  may  think  superfluous  are 
necessary  to  enable  Europeans  to  understand  the  poem. 

There  are  many  archaisms  in  the  original,  and  I  have  not  entirely  excluded  them 
from  my  translation.  My  verses,  I  know,  are  frequently  rough,  prosaic,  and  dull,  but 
I  bdieve  that  any  elaborate  poliKh  or  the  studied  use  of  more  modem  poetical 
phraseology  would  only  impair  still  further  their  likeness  to  the  simple  distichs  of 
Yalmlkl 

Judged  by  a  European  standard  there  is  but  little  true  poetry  in  the  first  Book 
of  the  B4m&yan,  and  much  of  the  aroma  of  that  little  has  probably  evaporated  in 
the  process  of  translation.  Still,  though  fully  aware  of  its  many  shortcomings,  and 
oply  trusting  that  longer  study,  greater  practice,  and  the  lessons  of  intelligent 
criticism  may  make  each  succeeding  volume  less  imperfect,  1  submit  this  first  volume 
to  the  public  with  some  confidence,  as  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  the  work  when 
completed  will  supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  in  India  if  not  in  England. 

I  beg  to  offer  my  sincere  thanks  to  the  Governments  of  Bengal,  the  Punjab, 
Bombay,  Mysore,  the  Central  Provinces,  and  Oudh,  for  the  liberal  aid  which,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  several  Directors  of  Public  Instruction,  they  have  given  to 
my  undertaking  ;  and  more  especially  am  1  liound  to  render  my  best  thanks  to  the 
very  distinguished  oriental  scholar  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  the  North- 
western Provinces—those  Provinces  in  which  V&lmiki  composed  his  immortal  poem, 
and  in  which  this  first  metrical  translation  of  it  has  been  begun  and  will,  I  hope, 
be  completed. 

found  to  be  usually  the  form  adopted,  with  occasional  exceptions.    The  following, 

are  examples:^ 

1.     _   .|    ..  II  .     -    -I I  ^.« 

&8ididam  tamobhiitamapr&jn&tamalakshanam 

I I  .   .  II     ^.    ^1 1^-11 

apratarkyamavijneyam  prasuptamivasarvvatah 

*  This  universe  had  become  darkness,  undiscerned,  uncharacterised,  indescribable, 
incomprehensible,  as  if  everywhere  in  a  deep  sleep.*    Manu. 

.   ^   .  I .      —  I      .        ^11 .  I    .     ^  -  I  ^ .  II 

m&  nishdoa  pratish^h&m  twamagamah  sdsvati  sam&h. 

.       .         ^1 |.^ll .     I-     ^.|  ^-11 

yat  kraunchamithun&dekamabadhih  kdmamohitam 

•  Never,  barbarian,  mayest  thou  acquire  fame  for  endless  years,  since  thou  hast 
dain  one  of  these  birds,  heedless  through  passion.'  Rdm^yana.  Tradition  affirms  of 
this  that  it  is  the  first  dloka  or  anush^up  verse  ever  composed.' 

Wilson's  iSanskrit  Grammar,  p.  436. 
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^^AAAAA^^^^XA^^^^^Arv* 


INVOCATION.* 


Praise   to   V&lmfki,*   bird  of  charming 
song,* 
Who  mounts  on  Poesv's  sublimest  spray. 
And  sweetly  sings  with  aoceat  clear  and 
strong 
R4ma,  aye  R&ma,  in  his  deathless  lay. 

Where  breathes  the  man  can  listen  to  the 
strain 
That  flows  in  music  from  Y&lmiki^s 
tongue, 
Kor  feel  his  feet  the  path  of  bliss  attain 
When  Rama's  glory  by  the  saint  is  sang  ? 


'  The  MSS.vary  very  considerably  in  these 
stanzas  of  invocation  :  many  lines  are 
generally  pretixed  in  which  not  only  the 
poet,  but  those  who  play  the  chief  parts  in 
the  poem  are  panegyrized.  It  is  self- 
apparent  that  they  are  not  by  the  author 
oi  the  H^m&yan  himself. 

'  '  V&lmf  ki  was  the  son  of  Varuna,  the 
regent  of  the  waters,  one  of  whose' names 
is  Prachetas.  According  to  the  Adhydtmd 
Rdmdyana^  the  sage,  although  a  Brahman 
by  birth,  associated'  with  foresters  and 
robbers.  Attacking  on  one  occasion  the 
seven  Rishis,  they  expostulated  with  him 
successfully,  and  taught  him  the  mantra 
of  R4ma  reversed,  or  MarA^  Mard^  in  the 
inaudible  repetition  of  which  he  remained 
immovable  tor  thousands  ef  years,  so  that 
when  the  saffes  returned  to  the  same  spot 
they  found  him  still  there,  converted  into 
a  valmik  or  ant-hill,  by  the  nests  of  the 
termites,  whence  his  name  of  V&lmlki.' 
Wilson.  Specimens  of  the  Hindu 
Theatre,  Vol.  I,  p,  SIS, 

*  V&lmiki  is  said  to  have  lived  a  solitary 
life  in  the  woods :  he  is  called  both  a  muni 
and  a  rithi.  The  former  word  properly 
signifies  an  anchorite  or  hermit ;  the  latter 
has  reference  chiefly  to  wisdom.  The  two 
words  are  frequently  used  promiscuously, 
and  may  both  be  rendered  by  the  Latin 
ifoteg  in  its  earliest  meaning  of  seer  : 
V41miki  was  both  poet  and  seer,  as  he  is 
said  to  have  sun^  the  exploits  of  R&ma  by 
the  aid  of  divinmg  insight  rather  than  of 
knowledge  naturally  acquired.'  Schlbgbl. 

*  Literally,  £okila,  the  Kofi,  or  Indian 
Cuckoo.    Schl^el  translates  Uudciuium,' 


The  stream  R&m&yanleaves  its  sacred  fount 

The  whole  wide  world  from  sin  and  stain 
to  free.* 
The  Prince  of  Hermits  is  the  parent  mount, 

The  lordly  tUma  is  the  darling  sea. 
Glory  to  him  whose  fame  is  ever  bright  I 

Olory  to  him,  Prachetas'*  holy  son  ! 
Whose  pure  lips  quaff  with  ever  new  delight 

The  nectar-sea  of  deeds  by  R&ma  done. 

Hail,  arch-ascetic,  pious,  good,  and  kind  I 

Hail,  Saint  V&Imiki,  lord  of  everv  lore  I 

Hail,  holy  Hermit,  calm  and  pure  of  mind  I 

Hail,  First  of  Bards,  Vdlmiki,  hail  once 

more  1 


BOOK  V 


CANTO  I. 

NARAD.* 
0M.6 

To  sainted  N&rad,  prince  of  tho<w 
Whose  lore  in  words  of  wisdom  flows. 
Whose  constant  care  and  chief  delight 
Were  Scripture  and  ascetic  rite, 
The  good  V41miki,  first  and  best 

*  Ck>mpari8on  with  the  Qanges  is  implied, 
that  river  being  called  the  purifier  of  the 
world, 

*  *  This  name  mav  have  been  given  to  the 
father  of  V41miki  allegorical ly.  If  we 
look  at  the  derivation  of  the  word  {vra, 
before,  and  ehetas,  mind)  it  is  as  it  the 
poet  were  called  the  son  of  Prometheus,  the 
Forethinker.'    Schleqel. 

'  Called  in  Sanskrit  also  Bdla-Xdnda, 
and  in  Hindi  Bdl-Kdnd,  i.  e,  the  Book 
describing  R4ma*s  childhood,  bdla  mean- 
ing a  boy  up  to  his  sixteenth  year. 

*  A  divine  saint,  son  of  Brahm^.  He 
is  the  eloquent  messenger  of  the  Qods,  a 
musician  of  exquisite  skill,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  mnd  or  Indian  lute.  He 
bearn  a  strong  resemblance  to  Hermes  or 
Mercury. 

A  This  mystic  syllable,  said  to  typify 
the  supreme  Deity,  the  Gods  collectively, 
the  Vedas,  the  three  spheres  of  the  world, 
the  three  holy  fires,  the  three  steps  of 
Vishnu  etc.,  prefaces  the  praters  and  most 
venerated  writings  of  the  Hmdus. 


TES  RAMA  VAN. 


liooh  /. 


Cf  lierjiMt  satntS,  ttbse  wol«Ss  adcjressed  :> 
^^•In^«  Uii%  wdfM,  I  ppay  tkee,  wiio 
Is  virtuous,  heroic,  true  ? 
Firm  in  hie  vows,  of  grateful  mind, 
To  every  creature  good  and  kind  ? 
Bounteous,  and  holy,  just,  and  wise, 
Alone  most  fair  to  all  men's  eyes? 
Devoid  of  envy,  firm,  and  sage. 
Whose  tiyinquil  soul  ne'er  yields  to  rage? 
Whom,  w»hen  his  warrior  wrath  is  high, 
Do  Gods  embattled  fear  and  fly  ? 
Whose  noble  might  and  gentle  skill 
The  triple  world  can  guard  from  ill  f 
Who  is  the  best  of  princes,  he 
Who  loves  his  people's  good  to  see  f 
The  store  of  bliss,  the  livin^^  mine 
Where  brightest  joys  and  virtues  shine? 
Queen  Fortune's*  best  and  dearest  friend, 
Whose  steps  her  choicest  gifts  attend  ? 
Who  may  with  Sun  and  Moon  compare, 
Withlndra,3  Vishnu,*  Fire,  and  Air? 
Grant,  Saint  divine,*  the  boon  I  ask, 
For  thee,  I  ween,  an  easy  task, 
To  whom  the  power  is  given  to  know 
If  such  a  man  breathe  here  below.' 


*  This  colloquy  is  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  about  sixteen,  years  after 
Kama's  return  from  his  wanderings  and 
occupation  of  his  ancestral  throne. 

>  Galled  also  ^ri  and  Lakshmf,  the 
consort  of  Vishnu,  the  Queon  of  Beautv 
as  well  as  the  Dea  Fortuna.  Her  birth 
*  from  the  full-flushed  wave'  is  described 
in  Canto  XLV  of  this  Book. 

8  One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  of 
worshify  in  the  Rig-veda,  Indra  was  super- 
seded in  later  times  by  the  more  popular 
deities  Vishnu  and  6iva.  He  is  the  God 
of  the  firmament,  and  answers  in  many 
respects  to  the  Jupiter  Fluvius  of  the 
Homans.    See  Additional  Notes. 

*  The  second  God  of  the  TnmtSrti  or 
Indian  Trinity.  Derived  from  the  root 
vis  to  penetrate,  the  meaning  of  the  name 
appears  to  be  hetcho  penetrates  or  pervades 
alt  things.  An  embodiment  of  the  preserv- 
ing power  of  nature,  he  is  worshipped  as 
a  Saviour  who  has  nine  times  been  in- 
carnate for  the  good  of  the  world  and 
will  descend  on  earth  once  more.  See 
Additional  Notes  and  Muir's  Sanskrit 
Texts  passim. 

a  In  Sanskrit  devarshi.  Rishi  is  the 
general  appellation  of  sages,  and  another 
word  is  frequentlv  prefixed  to  distinguish 
the  degrees.  A  JBrahmarshi  is  a  theolo- 
gian or  Brdhmanical  sage  ;  a  Rdjarshi  is  a 
royal  sage  or  sainted  king  ;  a  Devarshi  is 
a  divine  or  deified  sage  or  saint. 


Then  Ndrad,  clear  before  whose  eye 
The  present,  past,  and  future  lie,' 
Made  ready  answer  :  *  Hermit,  where 
Are  graces  found  so  high  and  rare  ? 
Yet  listen,  and  my  toni^ue  shall  tell 
In  whom  alone  these  virtues  dwell. 
From  old  Ikshv^ku's*  line  he  came. 
Known  to  the  world  by  Rama's  name: 
With  soul  subdued,  a  chief  of  might. 
In  Scripture  versed,  in  glory  bright. 
His  steps  in  virtue's  paths  are  bent, 
Obedient,  pure,  and  eloquent. 
In  each  emprise  he  wins  success. 
And  dying  foes  his  power  confess. 
Tall  and  broad-shouldered,  strong  of  liml^ 
Fortune  has  set  her  mark  on  him. 
Graced  with  a  conch -shell's  triple  line. 
His  throat  displays  the  aurtpicious  sign.' 


1  Trikdlajha.  Literally  knorver  of  the 
three  times.  Both  Schle'gel  and  Gorresio 
quote  Homer's. 


'Oc  ^8n 


ra  T  eovra,  ra  t  £<r(ro/i€vo, 
npo  T  iovra. 

*That  sacred  seer,  whose  comt)rehen8lve  View 
The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  knew. 
The  Bombay  edition  reads  trilokajha, 
who  knows  the  three  worHs  (earth,  air  and 
heaven.)  *  It  is  bv  tapas  (austere  fervour) 
that  rishis  of  subdued  soule,  subsisting  on 
roots,  fruits  and  air,  obtain  a  vision  of  the 
three  worlds  with  all  things  moving  and 
stationary.'    ManU,  XI.  2a6. 

*  Son  of  Mann,  the  first  king  of  Kosala 
and  founder  of  the  solar  dynastv  or  family 
of  the  Children  of  the  Sun,  the  God  of 
that  luminary  being  the  father  of  Manu. 

*  The  Indians  paid  great  attention  to 
the  art  of  physiognomy  and  believed  that 
character  and  fortune  could  be  foretold 
not  from  the  face  only  but  from  marks 
upon  the  neck  and  hands.  Three  lines 
under  the  ohin  like  those  at  the  mouth  of 
a  conch  (^nkha)  were  regarded  as  a 
peculiarly  auspicious  si^n  indicating,  as 
did  also  the  mark  of  Vishnu's  discus  on 
the  hand,  one  born  to  be  a  diahravartln  or 
universal  emperor.  In  the  palmistry  of 
Europe  the  line  of  fortune,  as  well  as  the 
line  of  life,  is  in  the  hand.  Cardan  says 
that  marks  on  the  nails  and  teeth  also 
show  what  is  to  happen  to  us :  *  Sunt 
etiam  in  nobis  vestigia  qusedamfuturoruni 
eventuum  in  unguibus  atque  etiam  in  den- 
tibus.'  Though  the  palmy  days  of  Indian 
chiromancy  have  passed  away,  the  art 
is  still  to  some  extent  studied  and  be- 
lieved in.        Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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High  destiny  is  clear  impressed 

Oil  massive  jaw  and  ample  oliest. 

Hi:*  mighty  siiafta  he  truly  aims 

And  foemen  in  the  battle  tamed. 

Deep  in  the  muscle,  scarcely  shown, 

Einbedded  lies  his  collar- bone. 

His  lordly  steps  are  firm  and  free, 

Hia  strong  arms  reach  below  his  knee  ;* 

All  fairest  graces  join  to  deck 

His  head,  his  brow,  his  stately  neck, 

And  limbs  in  fair  proportion  set : 

The  manliest  form  e'er  fashioned  yet. 

Graced  with  each  high  imperial  mark. 

His  skin  is  soft  and  lustrous  dark. 

Large  are  his  eyes  that  sweetly  shine 

With  majesty  almost  divine. 

His  plighted  word  he  ne'er  forgets ; 

On  erring  sense  a  watch  he  sets. 

By  nature  wise,  his  teacher's  skill 

H!ji8  trained  him  to  subdue  his  will. 

Good,  resolute  and  pure,  and  strong. 

He  guanis  mankind  from  scathe  and  wrong, 

And  lends  his  aid,  and  ne'er  in  vain, 

The  cause  of  justice  to  maintain. 

Well  has  he  studied  o'er  and  o'er 

The  Vedas*  and  their  kindred  lore. 

1  Long  arms  were  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
heroic  strength. 

«  '  Veda  means  originally  knowing  or 
knowledge,  and  this  name  is  given  by  the 
Br^hmans  not  to  one  work,  but  to  the 
whole  body  of  their  most  ancient  sacred 
literature.  Veda  is  the  same  word  which 
appears  in  the  Greek  ol8a,  I  know,  and 
in  the  English  wise,  wisdom,  to  wit  The 
name  of  Veda  is  commonly  given  to  four 
collections  of  hymus,  which  are  respec- 
tively known  by  the  names  of  Rig-veda, 
Yaiur-veda,  S^ma-veda,  and  Atharva- 
veda.' 

•  As  the  language  of  the  Veda,  the  Sans- 
krit, is  the  most  ancient  type  of  the  Eng- 
lish of  the  present  day,  (Sanskrit  and 
Knglish  are  but  varieties  of  one  and  the 
same  language,)  so  its  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings contain  in  reality  the  farst  roots  and 
ferms  of  that  intellectual  growth  which 
y  an  unbroken  chain  connects  our  own 
generation  with  the  ancestors  of  the  Aryan 
race,^-with  those  very  people  who  ftt  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  listened  with 
tremuling  heart**  to  the  songs  of  the  Veda, 
that  told  them  of  bright  powers  above,  and 
of  a  life  to  come  after  the  sua  of  their  own 
lives  had  set  in  the  clouds  of  the  evening. 
These  men  were  the  true  ancestors  of  our 
race,  and  the  Veda  is  the  oldest  book  we 
have  in  which  to  study  the  tirst  beginnings 
of  our  language,  and  of  all  that  is  em- 
bodied in  language,    We  are  by  nature 


Well  skilled  is  he  the  bow  to  draw,* 
Well  trained  in  arts  and  versed  in  law  ; 
High-souled  and  meet  for  happy  fate. 
Most  tender  and  compassionate  ; 
The  noblest  of  all  lordly  givers. 
Whom  good  men  follow,  as  the  rivers 
Follow  the  Ring  of  Floods,  the  sea  : 
So  liberal,  so  just  is  he. 
The  joy  of  Queen  Kausaly&'s'  heart, 
In  every  virtue  he  has  part : 
Firm  as  Himalaya's'  snowy  steep, 
Unf  athomed  like  the  mighty  deep  ; 
The  peer  of  Vishnu's  power  and  might, 
And  lovely  as  the  Lord  of  Night:* 
Patient  as  Earth,  but,  roused  to  ire. 
Fierce  as  the  world -destroying  fire  ; 
In  bounty  like  the  Lord  of  Gold,*  . 
And  Justice'  self  in  human  mould. 

With  him,  his  best  and  eldest  son. 
By  all  his  princely  virtues  won 
King  Dasuratha^  willed.to  share 
His  kingdom  as  the  Reirent  Heir. 
But  when  Kaikejri,  youngest  aueen. 
With  eyes  of  envious  hate  haa  seen 
ThM  solemn  pomp  and  regal  state 
Prepared  the  prince  to  consecrate. 
She  bade  the  napless  king  bestow 
Two  gifts  he  promised  long  ago. 
That  H&ma  to  thd  woods  should  flee, 
And  that  her  child  the  heir  should  be. 

By  chains  of  duty  firmly  tied. 
The  wretched  king  perforce  complied. 

Aryan,  Indo-European,  not  Semitic  :  our 
spiritual  kith  and  kin  are  to  be  found  in 
India,  Persia,  Greece,  Italy,  Germany;  not 
in  Mesopotamia,  Egypt,  or  Palestine.' 
Chips  from  a  Qerniath  Workshop, 
Vol.  L  pp.  8,  4. 
»  As   with    the    ancient    Persians   and 
Scythians,  Indian  princes  were  carefully 
instructed  in  archery   which  stands  for 
military    science  in    general,    of    which, 
among  Hindu  heroes,  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant branch. 

*  Chief  of  the  three  queensof  Dasaratha 
and  mother  of  K^ma. 

'  From  hima  snow,  (Greek  -^Bifi-UiV 
Latin  hiems)  and  dlaya  abode;  the  Man- 
sion of  ^now. 

*  The  moon  (Soma.lndu,  Chandra  etc.) 
is  masculine  with  the  Indians  as  with  the 
Germans. 

*  Kuvera,  the  Indian  Plutus,  or  God  of 
Wealth. 

6  The  events  here  briefly  mentioned  will 
be  related  fully  in  the  course  of  the  poem. 
The  first  four  cantos  are  introductory,  and 
are  evidently  the  work  of  a  later  hand 
than  Vdlmiki's.  _ 
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B&ma,  to  please  Kaikef!  went 

Obedient  forth  to  banlKhment. 

Then  Lakshmaps  truth  was  nobly  shown, 

Tlien  were  bis  love  and  courage  known. 

When  for  his  brother's  sake  he  dared 

AH  perils,  and  his  exile  shared. 

Ajid  Sit4,  K&ma's  darling  wife, 

Loved  even  as  he  loved  his  life. 

Whom  happy  marks  combined  to  bless, 

A  miracle  of  loveliness, 

Of  Janak's  royal  lineage  sprung, 

Most  excellent  of  women,  clung 

To  her  dear  lord,  like  Rohi^i 

Rejoicing  with  the  Moon  to  be.» 

The  King  and  people,  sad  of  mood. 

The  hero's  car  awhile  pursued. 

But  when  Prince  R&ma  lighted  down 

At  Sringavera's  pleasant  town. 

Where  Uang^'s  holy  waters  flow. 

He  bade  his  driver  turn  and  go. 

Cuba,  Nishddas'  king,  he  met. 

And  on  the  farther  bank  was  set. 

Then  on  from  wood  to  wood  they  strayed, 

O  er  many  a  stream,through  constant  shade. 

As  Bharadvaja  bade  them,   till 

They  came  to  Chitraktita's  hill. 

And  Kdma  there,  with  Lakshman's  aid, 

A  pleasant  little  cottage  made,    ' 

And  spent  his  days  withtJitd,  dressed 


» 'Chandra,  or  the  Moon,  is  fabled  to  have 
been  married  to  the  twenty. seven  daughters 
of  the  patriarch  Uaksha,  or  Asvini  and  the 
rest,  who  are  in  fact  personifications  of  the 
Lunar  Asterisms.  His  favourite  amongst 
them  was  Rohini  to  whom  he  so  wholly 
devoted  himself  as  to  neglect  the  rest.  They 
complained  to  their  father,  and  Daksha 
repeatedly  interposed,  till,  finding  his 
remonstrances  vain,  he  denounced  a  curse 
upon  his  son-in-law,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  remained  childless  and  became 
affected  by  consumption.  The  wives  of 
Chandra  having  interceded  in  his  behalf 
with  their  father,  Daksha  modified  an 
imprecation  which  he  could  not  recall, 
and  pronounced  that  the  decay  should  be 
periodical  only,  not  permanent,  and  that 
It  should  alternate  with  periods  of  recovery. 
Hence  the  successive  wane  and  increase 
of  the  Moon.  Padma  Purdna,  i^arga- 
Ahanda,  Sec.  IL  Rohini  in  Astronomy  is 
the  fourth  lunar  mansion,  containing  five 
Btarrf,  the  principal  of  which  is  Aldebaran.' 
Wilson,  Specimens  of  the  Hindu 
Theatre,     Vol,  I,  p.  234. 

The  Bengal  recension  has  a  different 
reading : 

•Shone  with  her  husband  like  the  light 
Attendant  on  the  Lord  of  is'ight.' 


In  coat  of  baric  and  deerskin  vest,* 
And  C/hitrak6ta  grew  to  be 
As  bright  with  those  illustrious  three 
As  Meru's*  sacred  peaks  that  shine 
With  glory,  when  tne  Gods  recline 
Beneath  them  :   iSiva's*  self  between 
The  Lord  of  Gold  and  Beauty's  Queen, 

The  aged  king  for  RAma  pined. 
And  for  the  skies  the  earth  resigned. 
Bharat,  his  son,  refused  to  reign. 
Though  urged  by  all  the  twice-born*  train« 
Forth  to  the  woods  he  fared  to  meet 
His  brother,  fell  before  his  feet, 
And  cried,  *  Thy  clain  all  men  allow  : 
O  come,  our  lord  and  king  be  thou.* 
But  h4ma  nobl^  chose  to  be 
Observant  of  his  sire's  decree. 
He  placed  his  sandals^  in  his  hand 
A  pledge  that  he  would  rule  the  land  : 
And  bade  his  brother  turn  again. 
Then  bharat,  findine  prayer  was  vain, 
The  sandals  took  ana  went  away  ; 
Nor  in  Ayodhy^  would  he  stay, 
But  turned  to  Nandigrama.  wh^re 
He  ruled  the  realm  with  watchful  care. 
Still  longing  eagerly  to  learn 
Tidings  of  Rama's  safe  return. 

Then  lest  the  people  should  repeat 
Their  visit  to  his  calm  retreat, 
Away  from  Chitrakfita's  hill 
Fared  R4ma  ever  onward  till 

*  The  garb  prescribed  forasoeticsby  Manu. 
»*MountMeru,  situated  like  Kaildsa  in 

the  lofty  regions  to  the  north  of  the 
Himalayas,  is  celebrated  in  the  traditions 
and  myths  of  India.  Meni  and  KaiUsa 
are  the  two  Indian  Olympi.  Perhaps  they 
were  held  in  such  veneration  because  the 
Sanskrit-speaking  Indians  remembered  the 
ancient  home  where  they  dwelt  with  the 
other  prhnitive  peoples  of  their  family 
before  they  descended  to  occupy  the  vast 
plains  which  extend  between  the  Indus  and 
the  Ganges. '    Gorrbsio. 

8  The  third  God  of  the  Indian  Triad,  the 
"^d  of  destruction  and  reproduction.  See 
Additional  JVotes, 

*  The  epithet  dwya,  or  twice-born,  is 
usually  appropriate  to  Brdhmans,  but  is 
applicable  to  the  three  higher  castes. 
Investiture  with  the  sacred  thread  and 
initiation  of  the  neophyte  into  certain 
religious  mysteries  are  regarded  as  his 
regeneration  or  second  birth. 

6  His  shoes  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  absent 
heir  and  to  maintain  his  right.  K^lidasa 
(Raghuvansa,  XII.  17.)  says  that  they  were 
to  be  adhidevate  or  guardian  deitiea  of 
the  kingdom. 
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Beneath  the  shady  trees  he  stood 
Of  Dandak4'8  primeval  wood. 
Viradha',  giant  fiend,  he  slew, 
And  then  Aii^astya's  friendship  knew. 
Counselled  by  him  he  gained  the  sword 
And  bow  of  Indra.  heavenly  lord  : 
A  pair  of  quivers  too,  that  bore 
Of  arrows  an  exhaustless  store. 
"While  there  he  dwelt  in  greenwood  shade 
The  trembling  hermits  sought  his  aid, 
And  bade  him  with  his  sword  and  bow 
Destroy  the  tiends  who  worked  them  woe: 
To  come  like  Indra  strong  and  brave, 
A  guardian  God  to  help  and  save. 
And  R4ma's  falchion  left  its  trace 
Deep  cut  on  ^urpanakh^'s  face  : 
A  hideouM  giantess' who  came 
Burning  for  him  with  lawless  flame. 
Their  sister's  cries  the  giants  heard. 
And  vengeance  in  each  bosom  stirred : 
The  monster  of  the  triple  head. 
And  Dtishan  to  the  contest  sped. 
But  they  and  myriad  fiends  beside 
Beneath  the  might  of  K4ma  died. 

When  R&van.  dreaded  warrior,  knew 
The  slaughter  of  his  giant  crew  : 
B4van,  the  king,  whose  name  of  fear 
Karth*,  hell,  and  heaven  all  shook  to  hear: 
He  bade  the  fiend  M&rfoha  aid 
The  vengeful  plot  his  fury  laid, 
In  vain  the  wise  M&rfc ha  tried 
To  turn  him  from  his  course  aside  : 
Not  R^van's  self,  he  said,  might  hope 
With  H4m'a  and  his  strength  to  cope. 
Impelled  by  fate  and  blind  with  rage 
He  came  to  Kama's  hermitage. 
Ther^  by  M&richa's  magic  art, 
He  wiled  the  princely  youths  apart, 
The  vulture »    slew,  and  bore  away 
The  wife  of  R&ma  as  his  prey. 
The  son  of  Raghu*  came  and  found 
Jat&yu  slain  upon  the  ground. 
He  rushed  within  his  leafy  cot ; 
He  sought  his  wife,  but  found  her  not. 
Then,  then  the  hero's  senses  failed ; 
In  mad  despair  he  wept  and  wailed. 
Upon  the  pile  that  bird  he  laid, 
And  still  in  quest  of  8it&  strayed, 
A  hideous  giant  then  he  saw, 
iCabandha  named,  a  shape  of  awe. 


'  Ja^yu,  a  semi -divine  bird,  the  friend 
of  B4ma,  who  fought  in  defence  of  Sit4. 

'  Baghu  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
ancestors  of  Rdma  whose  commonest 
appellation  is,  tlierefore,  Mghava  or 
descendant  of  Raghu.  K^lid&sa  in  the 
Kaghuvonia  makes  him  the  son  of  Dillpa 
and  great-grandfather  of  R4ma.  See 
JdylU  from  </u?  iki^ankrit,  'Aja'  ^^xA 
•  Iiilipa.' 


and 


I  he  monstrous  flend  be  smote  and  slew, 

And  in  the  flame  the  Inxiy  threw  ; 

When  straight  from  out  the  funeral  flamt 

In  lovely  form  Kabandha  came, 

And  bade  him  seek  in  his  distress 

A  wise  and  holy  hermitess. 

Hy  counsel  of  this  saintly  dame 

To  Pamp^'s  pleasant  flood  he  came, 

And  there  the  steadfast  friendship  won 

Of  Hanum4n  the  Wind-God  s  son. 

Counselled  by  him  he  told  his  grief 

To  great  Sugriva,  V&nar  chief, 

Who,  knowing  all  the  tale,  before 

The  sacred  flame  alliance  swore. 

Sugriva  to  his  new-found  friend 

Told  his  own  story  to  the  end  : 

His  hate  of  B&li  for  the  wrong 

And  insult  he  had  borne  so  long. 

And  R6ma  lent  a  willing  ear 

And  promised  to  allay  ins  fear. 

Sugriva  warned  him  of  the  might 

Of  B&li,  matchless  in  the  fight. 

And,  credence  for  his  tale  to  gain. 

Showed  the  huge  fiend'  by  Bdli  slain. 

The  prostrate  corse  of  mountain  size 

Seemed  nothing  in  the  hero's  eyes  ; 

He  lightlj^  kicked  it^,  as  it  lay. 

And  cast  it  twenty  leagues'  away. 

To  prove  his  might  his  arrows  through 

Seven  palms  in  line,  uninjured,  flew. 

He  cleit  a  mighty  hill  apart^ 

And  down  to  hell  he  hurled  his  dart. 

Then  high  Sugr^va's  spirit  rose. 

Assured  of  conquest  o  er  his  foes. 

With  his  new  champion  by  his  side 

To  vast  Kishkindh&'s  cave  he  hied. 

Then,  summoned  by  his  awful  shout^ 

King  B&li  came  in  fury  out, 

First  comforted  his  trembling  wife, 

Then  sought  Sugriva  in  the  strife. 

One  shaft  from  Kama's  deadly  bow 

The  monarch  in  the  dust  laid  low. 

Then  Rama  bade  Sugiiva  reign 

In  place  of  royal  Bali  slain. 

Then  speedy  envoys  hurried  forth 

Eastward  and  westward,  south  and  northt 

Commanded  by  the  grateful  king 

Tidings  of  R4ma's  spouse  to  bring. 

Then  by  Samp&ti's  counsel  led. 
Brave  Hanum&u,  who  mocked  at  dread. 
Sprang  at  one  wild  tremendous  leap 
Two  hundred  leagues  across  the  deep. 
To  Lank&'s'  town  he  urged  his  way, 
Where  Ravan  held  his  royal  sway. 


1  Dundhubi. 

•  Literally  ten  yqjanas^  The  yojana  is 
a  measure  of  uncertain  length  variously 
reckoned  as  equal  to  nine  miles,  five,  and 
a  little  less. 

»  Ceylon.   Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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There  pensive  'neath  Asoka'  boughs 

He  found  poor  Sita,  H&ma'g  spouse. 

He  gave  the  hapless  girl  a  ring, 

A  tokea  from  her  lord  and  king. 

A  pledge  from  her  fair  hand  he  bore  ; 

Then  battered  down  the  garden  door. 

Five  captains  of  the  host  he  slew, 

Seven  sons  ol  councillors  o'erthrew  ; 

Crushed  youthful  Aksha  on  the  field, 

Then  to  his  captors  chose  to  yield. 

Soon  from  their  bonds  his  limbs  were  free. 

But  honouring  the  high  decree 

Which  Brahma'  had  pronounced  of  yore, 

He  calmly  all  their  insults  bore. 

The  town  he  burnt  with  hostile  flame, 

And  spoke  again  with  Rama's  dame, 

Then  swiftly  back  to  R^ma  flew 

With  tidings  of  the  interview. 

Then  with  Sugriva  for  his  guide, 
Came  R&ma  to  the  ocean  side. 
He  smote  the  sea  with  shafts  as  bright 
As  sunbeams  in  their  summer  height. 
And  quick  appeared  the  Rivers'  King' 
Obedient  to  the  summoning. 
A  bridge  was  thrown  by  Nala  o'er 
The  narrow  sea  from  shore  to  shore.* 
They  crossed  to  Lankd's  golden  town. 
Where  Rdma's  hand  smote  K4van  down. 
Vibhishan  there  was  left  to  reign 
Over  his  brother's  wide  domain. 
To  meet  her  husband  Sit4  came ; 
But  R4ma,  stung  with  ire  and  shame. 
With  bitter  words  his  wife  addressed 
Before  the  crowd  that  round  her  pressed. 
But  Sit4,  touched  with  noble  ire. 
Gave  her  fair  body  to  the  tire. 
Then  straight  the  God  of  Wind  appeared, 
And  words  from  heaven  her  honour  cleared. 
And  R4ma  clasped  his  wife  again. 
Uninjured,  pure  from  spot  and  siain, 
Obedient  to  the  Lord  of  Fire 
And  the  high  mandate  of 'his  sire. 
Led  by  the  Lord  who  rules  the  sky. 
The  Gods  and  heavenly  saints  drew  nigh. 
And  honoured  him  with  worthy  meed. 
Rejoicing  in  each  glorious  deed. 
His  task  achieved,  his  foe  removed. 


I  The  Jonesia  Asoka  is  a  most  beautiful 
tree  bearing  a  profusion  of  red  blossoms. 

"  Brahma^  the  Creator,  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  first  God  of  the  Indian  Tri- 
nity, although,  as  E&lid^a  says  : 
•  Of  Brahm^  Vishnu,  6iva,  each  may  be 
First,  second,  third,amid  the  blessed  Three.* 

Brahm4  had  guaranteed  R^van's  life 
against  all  enemies  except  man. 

^  Ocean  persDuitied. 

*  The  rocks  lying  between  Ceylon  and 
the  mainland  are  still  called  K&ma's 
Bridge  by  the  Hindus, 


He  triumphed,  by  the  Gods  approved, 

Bv  grace  of  Heaven  he  i-aised  to  life 

The  chieftains  slain  in  mortal  strife  ; 

Then  in  the  magic  chariot  through 

The  clouds  to  Nandigrama  flew. 

Met  by  his  faithful  brothers  there. 

He  loosed  his  votive  coil  of  hair : 

Thence  fair  Ayodhy4*s  town  he  gained. 

And  o'er  his  father's  kingdom  reigned. 

Disease  or  famine  ne'er  oppressed 

His  happy  people,  richly  blest  I 

With  all  the  joys  of  ample  wealth,  1 

Of  sweet  content  and  perfect  health.  -    ' 

No  widow  mourned  her  well-loved  mate^ 

No  sire  his  son's  untimely  fate. 

They  feai'ed  not  storm  or  robber's  hand : 

No  Are  or  flood  laid  waste  the  laud  : 

The  Golden  Age'  had  come  again 

To  bless  the  days  of  Rama's  reign. 

From  him,  the  great  and  glorious  king. 
Shall  many  a  princely  scion  spring. 
And  he  shall  rule,  beloved  by  men. 
Ten  thousand  years  and  hundreds  ten," 
And  when  his  life  on  earth  is  past 
To  Brahm&'s  world  shall  go  at  last.* 

Whoe'er  this  noble  poem  reads 
That  tells  the  tale  of  Kama's  deeds. 
Good  as  the  Scriptures,  he  shall  be 
From  every  sin  and  blemish  fi-ee. 
Whoever  reads  the  saving  strain. 
With  all  his  kin  the  heavens  shall  gain. 
Br^hmans  who  read  shall  gather  hence 
The  highest  praise  for  eloquence. 
The  warrior,  o'er  the  land  shall  reign. 
The  merchant,  luck  in  trade  obtain  \ 
And  ^udras  listening^  ne'er  shall  fail 
To  reap  advantage  from  the  tale.^ 

»  *  The  Br&hmans,  with  a  system  rather 
cosmogonical  than  chronological,  divide 
the  present  mundane  period  into  four  ages 
or  yn-gai  as  they  call  them  :  the  Krita,  the 
Tret^  the  Dw^para,  and  the  Kali.  The 
Krita,  called  also  the  Deva-yuga  or  that 
of  the  Gods,  is  the  age  of  truth,  tne  perfect 
age,  the  Tret&  is  the  age  of  the  three 
sacred  fires,  domestic  and  sacrificial ;  the 
Dw&para  is  the  age  of  doubt ;  the  Kali, 
the    present   age,   is  the    age    of    evil.' 

GOARESIO. 

»  The  ancient  kings  of  India  enjoyed 
lives  of  more  than  patriarchal  length  as 
will  appear  in  the  course  of  the  poem. 

3  ^udras,  men  of  the  fourth  and  lowest 
pure  caste,  were  not  allowed  to  read  the 
poem,  but  might  hear  it  recited. 

*  The  three  ilukei  or  distichs  "which 
these  twelve  lines  represent  are  evidently 
a  still  later  and  very^wkww'd  addition  to 
the  introduction.     ^OOgiC 
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BRAHMAS  VISIT. 

V&lmfki,  graceful  speaker,  heard. 

To  highest  admiration  stirred. 

To  him  whose  fame  the  tale  rehearsed 

He  paid  his  mental  worship  first ; 

Then  with  his  pupil  humbly  bent 

Before  the  saint  most  elocjuent. 

Thus  honoured  and  dismissed  the  seer 

Departed  to  his  heavenly  sphere. 

Then  from  his  cot  V4lmiki  hied 

^o  Tamas^'s'  sequestered  side. 

Not  far  remote  from  Qang&*8  tide. 

He  «tood  and  saw  the  ripples  roll 

Pellucid  o'er  a  pebblv  shoal. 

To  Bharadvdja*  by  his  side 

He  turned  in  ecstasy,  and  cried  : 

*See,  pupil  dear,  this  lovely  sight, 

The  smooth-  floored  shallow,pure  and  bright, 

With  not  a  speck  or  shade  to  mar. 

And  clear  as  good  men's  bosoms  are. 

Here  on  the  brink  thy  pitcher  lay. 

And  bring  my  zone  of  bark,  I  pray. 

Here  will  I  bathe  :  the  rill  has  not, 

To  lave  the  limbs,  a  fairer  spot. 

Do  quickly  as  I  bid,  nor  waste 

The  precious  time ;  away,  and  haste.* 

Obedient  to  his  master's  best 
Quick  from  the  cot  he  brought  the  vest ; 
The  hermit  took  it  from  his  hand, 
And  tightened  round  his  waist  the  band  ; 
Then  duly  dipped  and  bathed  him  there. 
And  mutterea  low  his  secret  prayer. 
To  spirits  and  to  Gods  he  made 
Libation  of  the  stream,  and  strayed 
Viewing  the  forest  deep  and  wide 
That  spread  its  shade  on  every  side. 
Close  by  the  bank  he  saw  a  pair 
Of  curlews  sporting  fearless  there. 
But  suddenly  with  evi  I  mind 
An  outcast  fowler  stole  behind. 
And,  with  an  aim  too  sure  and  true. 
The  male  bird  near  the  hermit  slew. 


1  There  are  several  rivers  in  India  of 
this  name,  now  corrupted  into  Tome,  The 
river  here  spoken  of  is  that  which  falls 
into  the  Gauges  a  little  below  Allahabad. 

'  *  In  Book  II,,  Oanto  LIV.,  we  meet 
with  a  saint  of  this  name  presiding  over  a 
convent  of  disciples  in  his  hermitage  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the 
Jumna.  Thence  the  later  author  of  these 
introductory  cantos  has  borrowed  the 
name  and  person,  inconsistently  indeed, 
but  with  the  intention  of  enhancing  the 
dignity  of  the  poet  by  ascribing  to  him 
60  celebrated  a  oisciple.*  Schleqsl. 
2 


The  wretched  hen  in  wild  despair 
With  fluttering  pinions  beat  the  ai^ 
And  shrieked  a  long  and  bitter  cry 
When  low  on  earth  she  saw  him  lie. 
Her  loved  companion,  quivering,  dead. 
His  dear  wings  with  hid  lifeblood  red  ; 
And  for  her  golden  crested  mate 
She  mourned,  and  was  disconsolate. 

The  hermit  saw  the  slaughtered  bird. 
And  all  his  heart  with  ruth  was  stirred. 
The  fowler's  impious  deed  distressed 
His  gentle  sympathetic  breast. 
And  while  the  curlew's  sad  cries  rang 
Within  his  earsj  the  hermit  sang  : 

*  No  fame  be  thine  for  endless  time. 
Because,  base  outcast,  of  thy  crime. 
Whose  cruel  hand  was  fain  to  slay 
One  of  this  gentle  pair  at  play  I ' 
E'en  as  he  spoke  his  bosom  wrought 
And  laboured  with  the  wondering  thought 
What  was  the  speech  his  ready  tongue 
Had  uttered  when  his  heart  was  wrung. 
He  pondered  long  upon  the  speech, 
Kecalled  the  words  and  measured  each. 
And  thus  exclaimed  the  saintly  guide 

To  Bharadv^ja  by  his  side: 

*  With  equal  lines  of  even  feet. 

With  rhythm  and  time  and  tone  completei 
The  measured  form  of  words  I  spoke 
In  shock  of  grief  be  termed  a  sloke.'' 
And  Bharadv4ja,  nothing  slow 
His  faithful  love  and  zeal  to  show. 
Answered  those  words  of  wisdom,  '  Ba 
The  name,  my  lord,  as  pleases  thee.' 

As  rules  prescribe  the  hermit  took 
Some  lustral  water  from  the  brook. 
But  still  on  this  his  constant  thought 
Kept  brooding,  as  his  home  he  sought ; 
While  Bharadv&ia  paced  behind, 
A  pupil  sage  of  lowly  mind, 
'And  in  his  hand  a  pits  her  bore 
With  pure  fresh  water  brimming  o'er. 
Soon  as  they  reached  their  calm  retreat 
The  holy  hermit  took  his  seat ; 
His  mind  from  worldly  cares  recalled. 
And  mused  in  deepest  thought  enthralled. 

Then  glorious  Brahm^'  Lord  Most  High, 
Creator  of  the  earth  aud  sky, 

1  The  poet  plays  upon  the  similarity  in 
sound  of  the  two  words :  ioka  means 
grief,  slokaf  the  heroic  measure  in  which 
the  poem  is  composed.  It  need  scarcely 
be  said  that  the  aerivation  is  fanciful. 

«  Brahm4,  the  Creator,  is  usually  regarded 
as  the  first  person  of  the  divine  triad  of 
India.  The  four  heads  with  which  he  is 
represented  are  supposed  to  have  allusion 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  which  he 
is  sometimes  considered  to  personify.  As 
an  object  of  adoration  Braom&^as  been 
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The  four-faced  God,  to  meet  the  sage 
Came  to  Vdlmiki's  hermitage. 
Soon  as  the  mighty  God  he  saw, 
Up  sprang  the  saint  in  wandering  awe. 
Mute,  with  clapped  Iiands,  his  head  he  bent, 
And  stood  before  him  reverent. 
fl  is  honoured  guest  he  greeted  well, 
Who  bade  him  of  his  welfare  tell ; 
Gave  water  for  his  blessed  feet. 
Brought  offerings,*  and  prepared  a  seat. 
In  honoured  plaoe  the  God  Most  High 
Bate  down,  and  bade  the  saint  sit  nigh. 
There  sate  before  V&lmiki's  eyes 
The  Father  of  the  earth  and  skies  ; 
But  still  the  hermit's  thoughts  were  bent 
On  one  thing  only,  all  intent 
On  that  poor  curlew's  mournful  fate 
Lamenting  for  her  slaughtered  mate  ; 
And  still  his  lips,  in  absent  mood, 
.The  verse  that  told  his  grief,  reneweil  : 
•  Woe  to  the  fowler's  impious  hand 
That  did  the  deed  that  tolly  planned  j 
That  could  to  needless  death  devote 
The  curlew  of  the  tuneful  throat  I ' 

The  heavenly  Father  smiled  in  glee, 
And  said,  *0  best  of  hermit**,  see, 
A  verse,  unconscious,  thou  hast  made  ; 
sNo  longer  be  the  task  delayed. 
Seek  not  to  trace,  with  labour  vain. 
The  unpremeditated  strain. 
The  tuneful  lines  thy  lips  rehearsed 
Spontaneous  from  th  v  bosom  burst. 
Then  come,  O  best  of  seers,  relate 
The  life  of  Mma  good  and  great. 
The  tale  that  saintly  N4rad  told. 
In  all  its  glorious  length  unfold. 
Of  all  the  deeds  his  arm  has  done 
Upon  this  earth,  omit  not  one. 
And  thus  the  noble  life  record 
Of  that  wise,  brave,  and  virtuous  lord. 

entirely  superseded  by  ^iva  and  Vishnu. 
In  the  whole  of  India  there  is,  I  believe, 
but  one  temple  dedicated  to  his  worship. 
In  this  point  the  first  of  the  Indian  triad 
ouriously  resembles  the  last  of  the  divine 
fraternity  of  Greece,  Aides  the  brother  of 
Zeus  and  Poseidon.  *  In  all  Greece,  says 
pausanias,  there  is  no  single  temple  of 
Aides,  except  at  a  single  spot  in  Elis.'  ISee 
Gladstone's  Juveutus  Mundi,  p.  253. 

»  The  argha  or  arghya  was  a  libation  or 
offering  to  a  deity,  a  Br&hman,  or  other 
venerable  personage.  According  to  one 
authority  it  consisted  of  water,  milk,  the 
points  of  Kiisa-grass,  curds,  clarified  butter, 
rice,  barley,  and  white  mustard  ;  according 
to  another,  of  saffron,  bel,  unbroken  grain, 
flowers,  curds,  d(xrb&-gras8,  ktisa-grass,  and 
sesamum. 


His  every  act  to  day  displayed. 
His  secret  life  to  none  betrayed  : 
How  Lakshman,  how  the  giants  fought  r 
With  high  emprise  and  hidden  thought : 
And  all  that  Janak's  child  i  befell 
Where  all  could  see,  where  none  could  M% 
The  whole  of  this  shall  truly  be 
Made  known,  O  best  of  saints,  to  thee. 
In  all  thy  poem,  through  my  grace. 
No  word  of  falsehood  shall  have  place. 
Begin  the  story,  and  rehearse 
The  tale  divine  in  charming  verse. 
As  long  as  in  this  firm-set  land 
The  streams  shall  flow,the  mountains  stand. 
So  long  throughout  the  world,  be  sure. 
The  great  R4m&yan  shall  endure.' 
While  the  B^m^yan*s  ancient  strain 
Shall  glorious  in  the  earth  remain. 
To  higher  spheres  shalt  thou  arise 
And  dwell  with  me  above  the  skies.' 

He  spoke,  and  vanished  into  air. 
And  left  Y^lmfki  wondering  there. 
The  pupils  of  the  holy  man. 
Moved  oy  their  love  of  him,  began 
To  chant  that  verse,  and  ever  more 
They  marvelled  as  they  sang  it  o'er  : 
*  Behold,  the  four-lined  balanced  rime, 
Bepeated  over  many  a  time. 
In  words  that  from  the  hermit  broke 
In  shock  of  grief,  becomes  a  sloke.* 
This  measure  now  Vdhniki  chose 
Wherein  his  story  to  compose. 
In  hundreds  of  such  verses,  sweet 
With  equal  lines  and  even  feet, 
The  saintly  poet,  lofty-souled. 
The  glorious  deeds  of  R&ma  told. 


CANTO  III. 


THE  ARGUMENT. 

The  hermit  thus  with  watchful  heed 
Received  the  poem's  pregnant  seed. 
And  looked  with  eager  thought  around 
If  fuller  knowledge  might  be  found. 

1  bitA,  daughter  of  Janak  king  of  Mithil4. 

*  *  I  congratulate  myself,'  says  Schl^i 
in  the  pretace  to  his,  alas,  unfinished  edi- 
tion of  the  H4m4yan,  *  that,  by  the  favour 
of  the  Supreme  Deity,  I  have  been  allowed 
to  begin  so  great  a  work ;  I  glory  and 
make  my  boast  that  I  too  after  so  many 
ages  have  helped  to  confirm  that  ancient 
oracle  declared  to  V&lmiki  by  the  Father 
of  Gods  and  men  : 

Dum  stabunt  montes,  campis  dum  flumina 

current. 

Usque  tuum  toto  carmen  celebrabitar  orbe.' 

Digitized  by  - 
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HiifiiM  witii  water  first  bedewed,  ^ 

Hi  wte  in  reverent  attitude 

<M  holy  grass,*  the  points  all  bent 

Totather  toward  the  orient ;' 

Aim  tims  in  meditation  he 

Enterod  the  path  of  poesy. 

Thai  clearly,  through  his  virtae*8  might, 

All  lay  disooyered  to  his  siffht. 

Whatever  befell,  through  all  their  lif e» 

Blaa,  his  brother,  and  his  wife : 

And  Dasaratha  and  each  queen 

At  every  time,  in  every  soene  : 

His  people  too,  of  every  sort ; 

The  nobles  of  his  princely  court : 

Whate'er  was  said,  whate'er  decreed. 

Each  time  they  sate,  each  plan  and  deed ; 

For  holy  thought  and  fervent  rite 

Had  80  refined  his  keener  sight 

That  by  his  sanctity  his  view 

The  present,  past,  and  future  knew, 

And  he  with  mental  eye  could  grasp, 

Like  fruit  within  his  fingers'  clasp, 

The  life  of  B^ma,  great  and  good, 

Boaming  with  Sitd  in  the  wood. 

He  told,  with  secret-piercing  eyes. 

The  tale  of  B6ma's  high  emprise. 

Each  listening  ear  that  shall  entice, 

A  sea  of  pearls  of  highest  price. 

Thus  good  V4Imf  ki,  sage  divine. 

Rehearsed  the  tale  of  Baghu's  line, 

As  N&rad,  heavenly  sain^  before 

Had  traced  the  story's  outline  o'er. 

He  sang  of  B&ma's  princely  birth. 

His  kindness  and  heroic  worth ; 

His  love  for  all,  his  patient  youth. 

His  gentleness  and  constant  truth. 

And  many  a  tale  and  legend  old 

By  holy  V isv^mitra  tola. 

How  Janak's  child  he  wooed  and  won, 

And  broke  the  bow  that  bent  to  none. 

How  he  with  every  virtue  fraught 

His  namesake  Bdma^  met  and  fought. 

The  choice  of  B4ma  for  the  throne ; 

The  malice  by  Kaikeyf  shown, 

Whose  evil  counsel  marred  the  plan 

And  drove  him  forth  a  banisht  man. 

How  the  kinggrievedandgroaned,andcried, 

1  *The  sipping  of  water  is  a  requisite 
iatiodQction  of  all  rites  :  without  it,  says 
,    the  Slunba  Pur4na,  all  acts  of  religion 
are  vain.*    Oolebbooke. 

*  The  darbka  or  kuia  (Foa  oynosuroides), 
a  kind  of  grass  used  in  sacrifice  by  the 
Hkidas  as  verbena  was  by  the  Bomans. 

'The    direction   in   which   the  grass 
flhonld  be  placed  upon  the  ground  as  a 
seat  tor  the  Gods,  on  occasion  of  offerings 
r    maietothem. 

^,«l^ucaaiir&ma  or  E4ma  with  the  Axe, 


And  swooned  away  and  pining  died. 
The  subjects'  woe  when  thus  bereft ; 
And  how  the  following  crowds  he  left : 
With  Guha  talked,  and  firmly  stem 
Ordered  his  driver  to  return. 
How  Gang&'s  farther  shore  he  gained ; 
By  Bharadv&ja  entertained, 
By  whose  advice  he  journeyed  still 
And  came  to  Ohltrak6ta's  nill. 
How  there  he  dwelt  and  built  a  cot ; 
How  Bharat  journeyed  to  the  spot ; 
His  earnest  supplication  made  ; 
Drink-offerings  to  their  father  paid  ; 
The  sandals  given  by  B&ma's  hand. 
As  emblems  of  his  right,  to  stand  : 
How  from  his  presence  Bharat  went 
And  years  in  Nandi^^ma  spent. 
How  Rdma  entered  Dandak  wood 
And  in  Sutikhna's  presence  stood. 
The  favour  Anas^y^  showed. 
The  wondrous  balsam  she  bestowed. 
How  Sarabhanga's  dwelling-place 
They  sought;  saw  Indra  face  to  face ; 
The  meetmff  with  Agastya  gained  ; 
The  heavenly  bow  from  him  obtained. 
How  K4ma  with  Vir&dha  met ; 
Their  home  in  Pauchavata  set. 
How  S(irpanakh&  underwent 
The  mockery  and  disfigurement. 
Of  Trisir&'s  and  Khara's  fall. 
Of  R^vac^  roused  at  vengeance'  call, 
Mdricha  doomed,  without  escape  ; 
The  fair  Videhan'  lady's  rape. 
How  E&ma  wept  and  raved  in  vain. 
And  how  the  Vulture- king  was  slain. 
How  R^ma  fierce  Kabandha  slew ; 
Then  to  the  side  of  PampA  drew. 
Met  Hanum^n,  and  her  whose  vows 
Were  kept  beneath  the  greenwood  bougha. 
How  Raghu's  son,  the  lofty -souled, 
On  Pamp&'s  bank  wept  uncontrolled. 
Then  journeyed,  Rishyamdk  to  reach. 
And  of  Sugriva  then  had  speech. 
The  friendship  made,  which  both  had 

sought ; 
How  Bali  and  Sugriva  fought. 
How  B&li  in  the  strife  was  slain, 
And  how  Sugriva  came  to  reign. 
The  treaty,  T^r^'s  wild  lament ; 
The  rainy  nis^hts  in  watching  spent. 
The  wrath  of  Raghu's  lion  son ; 
The  gathering  of  the  hosts  in  one. 
The  sending  of  the  spies  about. 
And  all  the  regions  pointed  out. 
The  ring  by  R&ma's  hand  bestowed  ; 
The  cave  wherein  the  bear  abode. 
The  fast  proposed,  their  lives  to  end  ; 
Sampdti  gained  to  be  their  friend. 

»  SSt4.  Videha  was  the  country  of  which 
Mlthil&  was  the  capital, 
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The  scaling  of  the  hill,  the  leap 
Of  Hanum&n  across  the  deep. 
Ocean's  command  that  bade  them  seek 
Main^ka  of  the  lofty  peak. 
The  death  of  Sinhik^  the  si^ht 
Of  Lank4  with  her  palace  bright; 
How  Hanum^n  stole  in  at  eve  ; 
His  plan  the  giants  to  deceive. 
How  through  the  square  he  made  his  way 
To  chambers  where  the  women  lay. 
Within  the  Asoka  garden  came 
And  there  found  Rama's  captive  dame« 
His  colloquy  with  her  he  sought, 
And  giving  of  the  ring  he  brought. 
How  Sit&  gave  a  gem  o'er  joyed  ; 
How  Hauum&n  the  grove  destroyed. 
How  giantesses  trembling  fled. 
And  servant  fiends  were  smitten  dead. 
How  Hanum^n  was  seized  ;  their  ire 
When  Lankd  blazed  with  hostile  fire. 
His  leaj)  across  the  sea  once  more  ; 
The  eating  of  the  honey  store. 
How  R6ma  he  consoled,  and  how 
He  showed  the  gem  from  Site's  brow. 
With  Ocean,  Rama's  interview  ; 
The  bridge  that  Nala  o'er  it  threw. 
The  crossing,  and  the  sitting  down 
At  night  round  Lank&'s  royal  town. 
The  treaty  with  Vibhishan  made  ; 
The  plan  for  Kdvan's  slaughter  laid. 
How  Kumbhakarna  in  his  pride 
And  Meghan&da  fought  and  died. 
How  R4van  in  the  fight  was  slain. 
And  captive  Sit&  brought  again. 
Vibhishan  set  upon  the  throne  ; 
The  flying  chariot  Pushpak  shown. 
How  Brahm^  and  the  Gods  appeared. 
And  Site's  doubted  honour  cleared. 
How  in  the  flying  car  they  rode 
To  Bharadvdja's  calm  abode. 
The  Wind- God's  son  sent  on  afar ; 
How  Bharat  met  the  flying  car. 
How  R&ma  then  was  king  ordained  ; 
The  legions  their  discharge  obtained. 
How  Rdma  oast  his  queen  away  ; 
How  grew  the  people's  love  each  day. 
Thus  did  the  saint  V&lmiki  tell 
Wbate'er  in  Kama's  life  befell, 
And  in  the  closing  verses  all 
That  yet  to  oome  will  once  befall. 


CANTO  IV. 


THE  RHAPSODISTS. 

When  to  the  end  the  tale  was  brought, 
Rose  in  the  sage's  mind  the  thought  ; 
i^Now  who  throughout  this  earth  will  go. 
And  tell  it  forth  that  all  may  know  { * 


As  thus  he  mused  with  anxious  breart^* 
Behold,  in  hermit's  raiment  dressed,     ** 
Kus&  and  Lava'  came  to  greet  '    ^.; 

Their  master  and  embrace  his  feet,       ''    \ 
The  twins  he  saw,  that  princely  pair 
Sweet- voiced,  who  dwelt  beside  him  theio^ 
None  for  the  task  could  be  more  fit, 
For  skilled  were  they  in  Holy  Writ; 
And  so  the  ^eat  R&m^yan,  fraught 
With  lore  divine,  to  thes«  he  taught : 
The  lay  whose  verses  sweet  and  clear 
Take  with  delight  the  listening  ear, 
That  tell  of  Sit&'s  noble  life 
And  Rdvan's  fall  in  battle  strife. 
Great  joy  to  all  who  hear  they  bring. 
Sweet  to  recite  and  sweet  to  sing. 
For  music's  sevenfold  notes  are  there. 
And  triple  measure,  <  wrought  with  care,. 
With  melody  and  tone  and  time, 
And  flavours*  that  enhance  the  rime : 
Heroic  mi^ht  has  ample  place. 
And  loathmg  of  the  false  and  base, 
With  anger,  mirth,  and  terror,  blent 
With  tenderness,  surprise,  content. 
When,  half  the  hermit's  grace  to  gain. 
And  half  because  they  loved  the  strain. 
The  youths  within  their  hearts  had  stored 
The  poem  that  his  lips  outpoured, 
V^lmiki  kissed  them  on  the  head. 
As  at  his  feet  they  bowed,  and  said  : 
*  Recite  ye  this  heroic  Hong 
In  tranquil  shades  where  sages  throng  : 
Recite  it  where  the  good  resort. 
In  lowly  home  and  royal  court.* 

The  hermit  ceased.    The  tuneful  pair. 
Like  heavenly  minstrels  sweet  and  fair. 
In  music's  ai-t  divinely  skilled. 
Their  saintly  master's  word  fulfilled. 
Like  Rama's  self,  from  whom  they  earner 
They  showed  their  sire  in  face  and  frame, 

»  The  twin  sons  of  Rdma  and  Sit^ 
born  after  Rdma  had  repudiated  Siti, 
and  brought  up  in  the  hermitage  of 
V&lmlki.  As  they  were  the  first  rhapso- 
dists  the  combined  name  Kusilava  signi- 
fies a  reciter  of  poems,  or  an  Improvisa- 
tore,  even  to  the  present  dav. 

*  Perhaps  the  bass,  tenor,  and  treble, 
or  quick,  slow  and  middle  time.  We  know 
but  little  of  the  ancient  music  of  the 
Hindus. 

'  *  Eight  flavoursorsentimentsare usually 
enumerated,  love,  mirth,  tenderness,  anger» 
heroism,  terror,  disgust,  and  surpnse-j 
tranquillity  or  content,  or  paternal  tender- 
ness, is  sometimes  considered  as  the  ninth.* 
Wilson.  See  the  Sdhitya  Darpana  or 
Mirror  of  Composition,  translatecl  by 
Dr.  Ballantyne  and  B&bti  Pramadadiu^a 
Mittra  in  the  Bihliotheca  Jndica. 
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Ab  tiiouf^h  from  some  fair  sculptured  stone 
Tw^  selfsame  imai^es  had  grows. 
SSometimes  the  pair  rose  up  to  sing, 
Surrounded  by  a  holy  ring, 
Where  seated  ou  the  grass  had  met 
Full  many  a  musing  anohoret. 
Then  tears  bedimmed  those  gentle  eyea^ 
As  transport  took  them  and  surprise, 
And  as  toey  listened  every  one 
Cried  in  delight,  Well  done  I  Well  done  1 
Those  sages  versed  in  holy  lore 
Praised  the  sweet  minstrels  more  and  more: 
And  wondered  at  the  singers'  skilly 
And  the  bard's  verses  sweeter  still, 
Which  laid  so  clear  before  the  eye 
The  fflorious  deeds  of  days  gone  by. 
Thus  l)y  the  virtuous  hermits  praised* 
Inspirited  their  voice  they  raised. 
Pleased  with  the  song  this  holy  man 
Would  give  the  youths  a  water-can  ; 
One  gave  a  fair  ascetic  dress. 
Or  sweet  fruit  from  the  wilderness. 
One  saint  a  black-deer's  hide  would  bring, 
Ana  one  a  sacritioial  string : 
One,  a  clay  pitcher  from  his  hoard. 
And  one,  a  twisted  munja  cord.* 
One  in  his  joy  an  aze  would  find. 
One,  braid,  their  plaited  locks  to  bind. 
One  gave  a  sacrihcial  cup. 
One  rope  to  tie  their  fagots  up  ; 
While  fuel  at  their  feet  was  laid. 
Or  hermit's  stool  of  fig-tree  made. 
All  gave,  or  if  they  gave  not^  none 
Forgot  at  least  a  benison. 
8ome  saints,  delighted  with  their  lays. 
Would  promise  health  and  length  of  days : 
Others  with  surest  words  would  add 
Some  boon  to  make  their  spirit  glad* 
In  such  degree  of  honour  tnen 
That  song  was  held  by  holy  men  : 
That  living  song  which  life  can  give. 
By  which  shall  many  a  minstrel  live. 
In  seat  of  kings,  in  crowded  hall, 
They  sang  the  poem,  praised  of  all. 
And  JR&ma  chanced  to  hear  their  lay. 
While  he  the  votive  steed*  would  siay, 
And  sent  fit  messengers  to  bring 
The  minstrel  pair  before  the  king. 
Thev  came,  and  found  the  monarch  high 
Enthroned  in  gold,  his  brothers  nigh ; 
lifhile  many  a  minister  below. 
And  noble,  sate  in  lengthened  row. 

1  Saccharum  Munja  is  a  plant  from  whose 
fibres  is  twisted  the  sacrea  string  which  a 
BilUiman  wears  over  one  shoulder  after  he 
hat  been  initiated  by  a  rite  which  in  some 
respecta  answers  to  confirmation. 
^  >A  description  of  an  Asvamedha  or 
Hone  Sacrifice  is  given  in  Canto  XIII.  of 
difs^ook. 


The  youthful  pair  awhile  he  viewed 
Graceful  in  modest  attitude. 
And  then  in  words  like  these  addressed 
His  brother  Lakshmap  and  the  rest : 
'Come,  listen  to  the  wondrous  strain 
Recited  by  these  godlike  twain, 
Sweet  singers  of  a  story  fraught 
With  melody  and  lofty  thought.* 

The  pair,  with  voices  sweet  and  strong. 
Rolled  the  full  tide  of  noble  song, 
With  tone  and  accent  deftly  blent 
To  suit  the  changing  argument. 
Mid  that  assembly  loud  and  clear 
Rang  forth  that  lay  so  sweet  to  hear. 
That  universal  rapture  stole 
Through  each  man's  frame  and   heart 

and  soul. 
*  These  minstrels,  blest  with  every  sign 
That  marks  a  high  and  princely  line, 

In  holy  shades  who  dwell, 
Eqshrined  in  Saint  V&lmiki's  lay, 
A  monument  to  live  for  aye. 

My  deeds  in  song  shall  tell.* 
Thus  Rdma  spoke:  their  breasts  were  fired. 
And  the  great  tale,  as  if  inspired, 

The  youths  began  to  sing, 
While  every  heart  with  transport  swelled. 
And  mute  and  rapt  attention  neld 

The  concourse  and  the  king* 


CANTO  V. 


AYODHYi!, 

'  Ikshv4ku*8  sons  from  days  of  old 
Were  ever  brave  and  mighty-souled. 
The  land  their  arms  had  made  their  own 
Was  bounded  by  the  sea  alone. 
Their  holy  works  have  won  them  praise. 
Through  countless  years,  from   Manu'a 

days. 
Their  ancient  sire  was  Sagar,  he 
Whose  high  conmiand  dug  out  the  sea  i^ 
With  sixtv  thousand  sons  to  throng 
Around  him  as  he  marched  along. 
From  them  this  glorious  tale  proceeds : 
The  great  E&m&yan  tells  their  deeds. 
This  noble  song  whose  lines  contain 
Lessons  of  duty,  love,  and  gain. 
We  two  will  now  at  length  recite. 
While  good  men  listen  with  delight. 

On  Sarju's*  bank,  of  ample  size, 
The  happy  realm  of  Eosal  lies, 


»  This  exploit  is  related  in  Canto  XL, 
»  The  Sarj6  or  Ghaghra,  anciently  cal- 
led Saray^,  rises  in  the  Himalayas,  and 
after   flowing  through  the  province  of 
Oudb,  falls  into  the  Ganges. 
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With  fertile  length  of  fair  champaign 
And  flocks  and  herds  and  wealth  of  grain. 
There,  famous  in  her  old  renown, 
Ayodhy^i  stands,  the  royal  town, 
In  hygone  ages  huilt  and  planned 
By  sainted  Manu*s'  princely  hand. 
Imperial  seat  I  her  walls  extend 
Twelve  measured  leagues  from  end  to  end, 
And  three  in  width  from  side  to  side. 
With  square  and  palace  heautified. 
Her  gates  at  even  distance  stand  ; 
Her  ample  roads  are  wisely  planned. 
Kight  glorious  is  her  royal  street 
Where  streams  allay  the  dust  and  heat. 
On  level  ground  in  even  row 
Her  houses  rise  in  goodly  show  : 
Terrace  and  palace,  arch  and  gate 
The  queenly  city  decorate. 
High  are  her  ramparts,  strong  and  vast, 
By  ways  at  even  distance  passed, 
"With  circling  moat,  both  deep  and  wide, 
AJid  store  of  weapons  fortified. 

King  Dasaratha,  lofty-souled. 
That  city  guarded  and  controlled. 
With  towering  8^  trees  belted  round,' 
And  many  a  grove  and  pleasure  ground. 
As  royfd  Indra,  throned  on  high, 
Eules  his  fair  city  in  the  sky,* 
She  seems  a  painted  city,  fair 
With  chess-board  line  and  even  square.^ 
And  cool  boughs  shade  the  lovely  lake 


1  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
B&ma  and  the  Children  of  the  Sun  may 
Btill  be  traced  in  the  i^resent  Ajudhy^  near 
Fyzabad.  Ajudhy4'is  the  Jerusalem  or 
Mecca  of  the  Hindus. 

s  A  legislator  and  saint,  the  son  of 
Brahm&or  a  personification  of  Brahm& 
himself,  the  creator  of  the  world,  and 
progenitor  of  mankind.  Derived  from 
the  root  man  to  think,  the  word  means 
originally  Tnan^  the  thinker,  and  is  found 
in  this  sense  in  the  Big-veda. 

Mann  as  a  legislator  is  identified  with 
the  Cretan  Minos,  as  progenitor  of  man- 
kind with  the  German  Mannus :  *  Cele- 
brant carminibus  antiquis,  ouod  unum 
apud  illos  memorise  et  annalium  genus 
est,  Tuisconem  deum  terra  editum,  et 
filium  Mannum,  originem  gentis  condi- 
toresque.'    Tacitu8,  Oermania,  Cap.  II. 

«  The  S&l  (Shorea  Bobusta)  is  a  valu- 
ftble  timber  tree  of  considerable  height. 

4  The  city  of  Indra  is  called  Amar&vati 
or  Home  of  the  Immortals. 

ft  Schlegel  thinks  that  this  refers  to  the 
marble  of  different  colours  with  which 
the  houses  were  adorned.  It  seems  more 
natural  to  understand  it  as  implying  the 
regularity  of  the  streets  and  houses. 


Where  weary  men  their  thirst  may  slake. 
There  gilded  chariots  gleam  and  shine,    ' , 
And  stately  piles  the  Gods  enshrine. 
There  g^ay  sleek  people  ever  throng 
To  festival  and  dance  and  song. 
A  mine  is  she  of  gems  and  sheen. 
The  darling  home  of  Fortune's  Qaeeiu 
With  noblest  sort  of  drink  and  meai^ 
The  fairest  rice  and  golden  wheat. 
And  fragrant  with  the  chaplet's  scent 
With  holy  oil  and  incense  olent. 
With  many  an  elephant  and  8t«ed, 
And  wains  for  draught  and  cars  for  speed. 
With  envoys  sent  by  distant  kings. 
And  merchants  with  their  precious  things 
With  banners  o'er  her  roots  that  play. 
And  weapons  that  a  hundred  slay  ;i 
All  warlike  engines  framed  by  man. 
And  every  class  of  artisan. 
A  city  rich  beyond  compare 
With  bards  and  minstrels  gathered  there^ 
And  men  and  damsels  who  entrance 
The  soul  with  play  and  song  and  danoe. 
In  every  street  is  heard  the  lute. 
The  drum,  the  tabret,  and  the  flute^ 
The  Veda  chanted  soft  and  low. 
The  ringing  of  the  archer's  bow  ; 
With  bands  of  godlike  heroes  skilled 
In  every  warlike  weapon,  filled. 
And  kept  by  warriors  from  the  foe. 
As  N&gas  guard  their  home  below.' 
There  wisest  Br&hmans  evermore 

The  flame  of  worship  feed, 
And  versed  in  all  the  Vedas'  lore, 

Their  lives  of  virtue  lead. 
Truthful  and  pure,  they  freely  give  ; 

They  keep  each  sense  controlled. 
And  in  their  holy  fervour  live 

Like  the  great  saints  of  old. 


CANTO  VI. 


THE  KING. 

There  reigned  a  king  of  name  revered. 
To  country  and  to  town  endeared. 
Great  Dasaratha,  good  and  sage. 
Well  read  in  Scripture's  holy  page : 

»  The  Sataghni  i.  e,  oenticide^  or  slayer 
of  a  hundreo,  is  generally  supposed  to  bo 
a  sort  of  fire-arms,  or  the  ancient  Indian 
rocket ;  but  it  is  also  described  as  a  stone 
set  round  with  iron  spikes. 

'  The  N&gas  (serpents)  are  demigods 
with  a  human  lace  and  serpent  body. 
They  inhabit  P&t&la  or  the  regions  un(^r 
the  earth.  Bhogavati  is  the  name  of 
their  ca(>ital  city.  Serpents  are  still  w^« 
shippedin  India.  See  Fergusson's  m0 
ana  Serpent  Worship. 
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XteB  kis  Idngdom's  weal  intent, 
-l^jiitjr  and  brave  and  provident ; 
Tbe  pride  of  old  Iksbvika's  seed 
For  lofty  thought  and  righteous  deed. 
Peer  of  the  saints,  for  virtues  famed. 
For  f  oeg  sabdued  and  passions  tamed  ; 
A  rival  in  his  wealth  uatold 
Of  Indra  and  the  Lord  of  Gold. 
Like  Mana  first  of  kings,  he  reigned. 
And  worthily  his  state  maintained. 
For  firm  and  just  aod  ever  true 
Love^  dutv,  gain  he  kept  in  view. 
And  ruled  hie  city  rich  and  free, 
Uke  Indra*8  Amar&vatt 
And  worthy  of  so  fair  a  place 
There  dwelt  a  just  and  happy  race 

With  troops  of  children  blest. 
Each  man  contented  sought  no  more^ 
Kor  longed  with  envy  for  the  store 

By  ricner  friends  possessed. 
For  poverty  was  there  unknown, 
And  each  man  counted  as  his  own 

Kine,  steeds,  and  gold,  and  grain. 
An  dr^sed  in  raiment  bright  and  clean. 
And  every  townsman  might  be  seen 

With  earrings,  wreath,  or  chain. 
None  deigned  to  feed  on  broken  fare, 
And  none  was  false  or  stingy  there. 
A  piece  of  gold,  the  smallest  pay. 
Was  earned  by  labour  for  a  day. 
On  every  arm  were  bracelets  worn, 
And  none  was  faithless  or  forsworn, 

A  brag^rt  or  unkind. 
Kone  liv^  npon  another's  wealth, 
Kone  pined  vrith  dread  or  broken  health, 

Or  dark  disease  of  mind. 
High-souled  were  all.  The  danderousword. 
The  boastful  lie,  were  never  heard. 
Each  man  was  constant  to  his  vows, 
And  lived  devoted  to  his  spouse. 
No  other  love  his  fancy  knew, 
And  she  was  tender,  kind,  and  true. 
Her  dames  were  fair  of  form  and  face, 
With  charm  of  wit  and  gentle  grace. 
With  modest  raiment  simply  neat, 
And  winning  manhers  soft  and  sweet. 
The  twice-born  sages,  whose  delight 
Was  Scripture's  page  and  holy  rite. 
Their  calm  and  settled  course  pursued, 
Hor  sought  the  menial  multitude. 
Tbk  many  a  Scripture  each  was  versed, 
Aad  eaeh  the  flame  of  worship  nursed. 

And  gave  with  lavish  hand. 
Bieh  paid  to  Heaven  the  offerings  due, 
jAd  Bone  was  godless  or  untrue 
'   la  all  that  holy  band. 
^  BriUimaas,  as  the  laws  ordain, 
!Mfc>  Warrior  caste  were  ever  fain 

athe  rsvcrence  due  to  pay  ; 
.AMliiesBthe  Vaisvas'  peaceful  crowd, 
wllft  trade  aad  toil  for  gain,  were  proud 


To  honour  and  obey ; 
And  all  were  by  the  ^iidras*  served^ 
Who  never  from  their  duty  swerved. 
Their  proper  worship  all  addressed 
To  Br4hman,  spirits,  God,  and  guest. 
Pure  and  unmixt  their  rites  remained. 
Their  race's  honour  ne'er  was  stained.' 
Cheered  by  his  grandsons,  sons,  and  wife^ 
Each  passed  a  1  ong  and  happy  life. 
Thus  was  that  famous  city  held 
By  one  who  all  his  race  excelled. 

Blest  in  his  gentle  reign. 
As  the  whole  land  aforetime  swayed 
By  Manu,  prince  of  men,  obeyed 

Her  king  from  main  to  main. 
And  heroes  kept  her,  strong  and  brave, 
As  lions  guard  their  mountain  cave  : 
Fierce  as  devouring  flame  they  burned. 
And  fought  till  death,  but  never  turned* 
Horses  had  she  of  noblest  breed. 
Like  Indra's  for  their  form  and  speed. 
From  V&hli's^  hills  and  Sindhu's*  sand, 
VanAyu*  and  K&mboja's  laud.« 

1  The  fourth  and  lowest  pure  caste* 
whose  duty  was  to  serve  the  three  first 
classes. 

*  By  forbidden  marriages  between  per- 
sons of  different  castes. 

'  V4hli  or  V4hlil(a  is  Bactriana ;  its 
name  is  preserved  in  the  modern  Halkh. 

^  The  Sanskrit  word  Siudhu  is  in  the 
singular  the  name  of  the  river  Indus,  in 
the  plural  of  the  people  and  territories  on 
its  banks.  The  name  appears  as  Hidhu 
in  the  cuneiform  in8cription  of  Darius  son 
of  Hystaspes,  in  which  the  nations  tri- 
butary to  that  king  are  enumerated. 

The  Hebrew  form  is  Hodda  (Esther,  1. 1.) 
In  Zend  it  appears  as  Hendu  in  a  some- 
what wider  sense.  With  the  Persians  later 
the  signification  of  Hind  seems  to  have 
co-extended  with  their  increasing  acquain- 
tance with  the  country.  The  weak  Ionic 
dialect  omitted  the  Persian  h,  and  we 
find  in  Hecataeus  and  Herodotus  ''Ii/Soc 
and  r\  ^\v^ik{\.  In  this  form  the  Romans 
received  the  names  and  transmitted  them 
to  us.  The  Arabian  geographers  in  their 
ignorance  that  Hind  and  Sind  are  two 
forms  of  the  same  word  have  made  of  them 
two  brothers  and  traced  their  de!*cent 
from  Noah.  See  Lassen's  Indische  Alter- 
thumskunde  Vol.  I.  pp.  2,  8. 

*  The  situation  of  Van&yu  is  not  exact- 
ly determined :  it  seems  to  have  lain  to  the 
north-west  of  India. 

«  K^mboja  was  probably  still  further 
to  the  north-west,    Lassen  thinks  that  the 
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Her  noble  elephants  had  straved 
Through  Yinahyan  and  Himalayan  shade, 
Gigantic  in  their  bulk  and  height, 
Yet  gentle  in  their  matohless  might. 
Thev  rivalled  well  the  world-spread  fame 
Of  the  ereat  stock  from  which  they  came, 

Of  "Vaman,  vast  of  size, 
Of  Mah&padma's  glorious  line^ 
Thine,  Anjan,  and,  Airdvat,  thine,* 

Upholders  of  the  skies. 
With  those,  enrolled  in  fourfold  class, 
Who  all  their  mighty  kin  surpass. 

Whom  men  Matangas  name. 
And  Mrigas  spotted  black  and  white. 
And  lihadras  of  unwearied  might. 
And  Mandras  hard  to  tame.' 
Thus,  worthy  of  the  name  she  bore,' 
Ayodhy4  for  a  league  or  more 

Oast  a  bright  glory  round, 
Where  Dasaratha  wise  and  great 
Governed  his  fair  ancestral  state, 

With  every  virtue  crowned. 
Like  Indra  in  the  skies  he  reigned 
In  that  Kood  town  whose  wall  contained 

High  domes  and  turrets  proud. 
With  gates  and  arcs  of  triumph  decked. 
And  sturdy  barriers  to  protect 

Her  gay  and  countless  crowd. 


CANTO  VII. 
THE  MINISTERS. 

Two  sages,  holy  saints,  had  he, 
His  ministers  and  piiest^to  be : 
Yasishtha,  faithful  to  advise. 
And  V^madeva,  Scripture-wise. 


name  is  etymologic  ally  connected  with 
Camhyses  which  in  the  cuneiform  inscrip- 
tion of  Behistun  is  written  Ea(m)bujia. 

>  The  elephants  of  Indra  and  other 
deities  who  preside  over  the  four  points 
of  the  compass. 

»  *  There  are  four  kinds  of  elephants. 
1  Bhaddar.  It  is  well  proportioned,  has 
an  erect  head,  a  broad  chest,  large  ears,  a 
long  tail,  and  is  bold  and  can  bear  fati- 
gue. 2  Mand.  It  is  black,  has  yellow 
eyes,  a  uniformly  sized  bod^,  and  is  wild 
and  ungovernable.  3  Mtrg.  It  has  a 
■whitish  skin,  with  black  spots.  4  Mir, 
It  has  a  small  head,  and  obeys  readily. 
It  gets  frightened  wiien  it  thunders.' 
Ain-i'Akbari.  Translated  by  H.  filoch- 
inann,  Ain  41«  The  Imperial  Elephant 
Stables. 

'Ayodhyi  means  not  to  be  fought 
againtt. 


Riffht  other  lords  aronnd  him  stood,      / 
AU  skilled  to  counsel,  wise  and  good : 
Jayanta,  Yijay,  Dhrishti  bold 
In  fight,  affairs  of  war  controlled : 
Siddh&rth  and  Arthas&dbak  true 
Watched  o'er  expense  and  revenue. 
And  Dharman^  and  wise  Alok 
Of  right  and  law  and  justice  spoke. 
With  these  the  saj^e  Sumantra,  skilled 
To  urge  the  car,  high  station  filled. 

All  these  in  knowledge  duly  trained 
Each  passion  and  each  sense  restrained  : 
With  modest  manners,  nobly  bred 
Each  plan  and  nod  and  look  they  read. 
Upon  their  neighbours'  good  intent. 
Most  active  and  benevolent : 
As  sit  the  Yasus*  round  tneir  king. 
They  sate  around  him  counselling. 
They  ne'er  in  virtue's  loftier  pride 
Another's  lowly  gifts  decried. 
In  fair  and  speiniy  garb  arrayed. 
No  weak  uncertain  plans  they  made. 
Well  skilled  in  business,  fair  and  just. 
They  gained  the  people's  love  and  trust. 
And  thus  without  oppression  stored 
The  swelling  treasury  of  their  lord, 
hound  in  sweet  friendship  each  to  each. 
They  spoke  kind  thoughts  in  gentle  sp<>ech. 
They  looked  alike  with  equal  eye 
On  every  caste,  on  low  and  hign. 
Devoted  to  their  king,  they  sought, 
Ere  his  tongue  spoke,  to  learn  his  thought. 
And  knew,  as  each  occasion  rose, 
To  hide  their  counsel  or  discloiie. 
In  foreign  lands  or  in  their  own 
Whatever  passed,  to  them  was  known. 
By  secret  spies  the^r  timely  knew 
What  men  were  doing  or  would  do. 
Skilled  in  the  grounds  of  war  and  peace 
They  saw  the  monarch's  state  increase. 
Watching  his  weal  with  conquering  eye 
That  never  let  occasion  by. 
While  nature  lent  her  aid  to  bless 
Their  labours  with  unbought  success. 
Never  for  anger,  lust,  or  gain. 
Would  they  their  lips  with  falsehood  itain« 
Inclined  to  mercy  they  could  scan 
The  weakness  and  the  strength  of  man. 
They  fairly  judged  both  high  and  low. 
And  ne'er  would  wrong  a  guiltless  foe  ; 
Yet  if  a  fault  were  proved,  each  one 
Would  punish  e'en  his  own  dear  son. 
But  there  and  in  the  kingdom's  bound 
No  thief  or  man  impure  was  found  : 
None  of  loose  life  or  evil  fame, 
No  temper  of  another's  dame. 
Oontented  with  their  lot  each  caste 

1  Attendants  of  Indra,  eight  Oods  whose 
names  signify  fire,  light  and  its  pheno. 
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Gdm  days  in  bliaflful  quiet  passed  ; 
And,  all  m  fitting  tasks  employed, 
Ooontry  and  town  deep  rest  enjoyed, 
With  these  wise  lords  around  his  throne 

The  monarch  justly  reieped, 
And  making  every  heart  His  own 

The  love  of  all  men  gained. 
With  trusty  agents,  as  beseems. 

Bach  distant  realm  he  scanned, 
As  the  san  visits  with  his  beams 

Bach  comer  of  the  land. 
Ne'er  would  he  on  a  mightier  foe 

With  hostile  troops  advance, 
Nor  at  an  equal  strike  a  blow 

In  war's  delusive  chance. 
These  lords  in  council  bore  their  part 
With  ready  brain  and  faithful  heart, 
With  skill  and  knowledge,  sense  and  tact, 
Good  to  advise  and  bold  to  act. 
And  high  and  endless  fame  he  won 

With  these  to  guide  his  schemes, 
As,  risen  in  his  might,  the  sun 

Wins  glory  with  his  beams. 

CANTO  VIIL 

SUMANTRA'S  SPEECH. 

But  splendid,  just,  and  great  of  mind. 
The  childless  king  for  offspring  pined. 
No  son  had  he  his  name  to  grace, 
Transmitter  of  his  royal  race, 
liong  had  his  anxious  bosom  wrought, 
And  as  he  pondered  rose  the  thought: 

•  A  votive  steed  'twere  good  to  slay, 
So  might  a  son  the  gift  repay.' 
Before  his  lords  his  plan  he  laid. 
And  bEbde  them  with  their  wisdom  aid : 
Then  with  these  words  Sumantra,  best 
Of  royal  counsellors,  addressed : 

*  Hither,  Yasish^ha  at  their  head, 
Liet  all  my  priestly  guides  be  led.' 

To  him  Sumantra  made  reply : 

*  Hear,  Sire,  a  tale  of  days  gone  by. 
To  many  a  sace  in  time  of  old, 
Sanatkum&r,  ^e  saint,  foretold 
How  from  thine  ancient  line,  O  King, 

A  son,  when  years  came  round,  should 
spring. 

•  Here  dwells,' '  twas  thus  the  seer  began, 
'  Of  Kasyap'si  race,  a  holy  man, 
yibh4ndak  named :  to  him  shall  spring 
A  MHiy  the  famous  Bishyamng. 

Bred  with  the  deer  that  round  him  roam. 
The  wood  shall  be  that  hermit's  home. 

>  Kasyap  was  a  grandson  of  the  Ood 
BMiIibIL  He  is  supposed  to  have  given 
hit  aame  to  KaJshmlrsKasyapa-mlra, 
Katy»p*s  Lake. 


To  him  no  mortal  shall  be  known 
Except  his  holy  sire  alone. 
Still  by  those  laws  shall  he  abide 
Which  lives  of  youthful  Brdhmans  guide» 
Obedient  to  the  strictest  rule 
That  forms  the  young  ascetic's  school : 
And  all  the  wondering  world  shall  hear 
Of  his  stem  life  and  penance  drear ; 
His  care  to  nurse  the  holy  fire 
And  do  the  bidding  of  his  sire. 
Then,  seated  on  the  Angas'^  throne. 
Shall  Lomap&d  to  fame  be  known. 
But  folly  wrought  by  that  great  king 
A  pla^ie  upon  the  land  shall  bring ; 
No  ram  for  many  a  year  shall  fall 
And  grievous  drought  shall  ruin  all. 
The  troubled  king  with  many  a  prayer 
Shall  bid  the  priests  some  cure  declare : 

*  The  lore  of  Heaven  'tis  yours  to  know. 
Nor  are  ye  blind  to  things  below : 
Declare,  O  holy  men,  the  way 

This  plague  to  expiate  and  stay.' 
Those  best  of  Br&hmans  shall  reply : 

*  By  every  art,  O  Monarch,  try 
Hither  to  bring  Vibh^ndak's  child. 
Persuaded,  captured,  or  tbeguUed. 
And  when  the  boy  is  hither  led 

To  him  thy  daughter  duly  wed.' 

But  how  to  bring  that  wondrous  boy 
His  troubled  thoughts  will  Ipng  employ. 
And  hopeless  to  achieve  the  task 
He  counsel  of  his  lords  will  ask. 
And  bid  his  priests  and  servants  bring 
With  honour  saintly  Bishyasring. 
But  when  they  hear  the  monarch's  speech. 
All  these  their  master  will  beseech, 
With  trembling  hearts  and  looks  of  woe. 
To  spare  them,  for  they  fear  to  go. 
And  many  a  plan  will  they  declare 

And  crafty  plots  will  frame. 
And  promise  fair  to  show  him  there. 

Unforced,  with  none  to  blame. 
On  every  word  his  lords  shall  say. 

The  king  will  meditate, 
And  on  the  third  returning  day 

Becall  them  to  debate. 
Then  this  shall  be  the  plan  agreed. 

That  damsels  shall  be  sent 
Attired  in  holy  hermits'  weed. 

And  skilled  in  blandishment, 
That  they  the  hermit  may  beguile 
With  every  art  and  amorous  wile 


1  The  people  of  Anga.  'Anga  is  said  in 
the  lexicons  to  be  Ben^;  but  here  certainly 
another  region  is  intended  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Sarj6  with  the  Ganges, 
and  not  far  distant  from  Daearatha's  do- 
minions.' GoRRBSio.  It  comprised  part  of 
Behar  and  Bhagulpur;'  i 
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Whose  nse  they  know  so  well. 
And  by  their  witcheries  seduce 
The  unsuspecting  youn^  recluse 

To  live  his  father's  cell. 
Then  when  the  boy  with  willing  feet 
Shall  wander  from  his  calm  retreat 

And  in  that  city  stand, 
The  troubles  of  the  king  shall  end. 
And  streams  of  blessed  rain  descend 

Upon  the  thirsty  land. 
Thus  shall  the  holy  Bishyasring 
To  Lomap^d,  the  mighty  king, 

By  wedlock  be  allied ; 
For  S4nt4,  fairest  of  the  fair. 
In  mind  and  grace  beyond  compare. 

Shall  be  his  royal  bride. 
He,  at  the  Offering  of  the  Steed, 
The  flames  with  holy  oil  shall  feed. 
And  for  King  Dasaratha  gain 
Sons  whom  his  prayers  have  begged  in 

vain.' 
*  I  have  repeated.  Sire,  thus  far. 
The  words  of  old  Sanatkum&r, 
In  order  as  he  spoke  them  then 
Amid  ihe  crowd  of  holy  men.' 

Then  Dasaratha  cried  with  joy, 
«  Say  how  they  brought  the  hermit  boy.' 


CANTO  IX. 

BISBTA^RING. 

The  wise  Sumantra,  thus  addressed, 
Unfolded  at  the  king's  behest 
The  plan  the  lords  in  council  laid 
To  draw  the  hermit  from  the  shade : 

*  The  priest,  amid  the  lordly  crowd, 
To  Lomap&d  thus  spoke  aloud  : 

*  Hear,  King,  the  plot  our  thoughts  have 

framexl, 
A  harmless  trick  by  all  unblamed. 
Far  from  the  world  that  hermit's  child 
Lives  lonely  in  the  distant  wild  : 
A  stranger  to  the  jovs  of  sense. 
His  bliss  is  pain  ana  abstinence  ; 
And  all  unknown  are  women  yet 
To  him,  a  holy  anchoret. 
The  gentle  passions  we  will  wake 
That  with  resistless  influence  shake 

The  hearts  of  men  ;  and  he 
Drawn  bv  enchantment  strong  and  sweet 
Shall  follow  from  his  lone  retreat^ 

And  come  and  visit  thee. 
Let  ships  be  formed  with  utmost  care 
That  artificial  trees  may  bear, 

And  sweet  fruit  deftly  made ; 
Let  goodly  raiment,  rich  and  rare, 
And  flowers,  and  many  a  bird  be  there 

JBeneath  the  leafy  shade. 


Upon  the  ships  thus  decked  a  band 
Of  young  and  lovely  girls  shall  stand,    •  .v 
Bich  in  each  charm  tnat  wakes  desire^ 
And  eyes  that  burn  with  amorous  fire  ; 
Well  skilled  to  sing,  and  plav,  and  dance, 
And  ply  their  trade  with  smile  and  glance. 
Let  these,  attired  in  hermits'  dress, 
Betake  them  to  the  wilderness. 
And  bring  the  boy  of  life  austere 
A  voluntarv  captive  here.' 

He  ended, ;  and  the  king  agreed. 

By  the  priest's  counsel  won. 
And  all  the  ministers  took  heed 

To  see  his  bidding  done. 
In  ships  with  wondrous  art  prepared 
Away  the  lovely  women  fared, 
And  soon  beneath  the  shade  they  stood 
Of  the  wild,  lonely,  dreary  wood. 
And  there  the  leafy  cot  they  found 

Where  dwelt  the  devotee, 
And  looked  with  eager  eyes  around 

The  hermit's  son  to  see. 
Still,  of  Vibhfiodak  sore  afraid. 
They  hid  behind  the  creepers'  shade. 
But  when  by  careful  watch  they  knew 
The  elder  saint  was  far  from  view. 
With  bolder  steps  they  ventured  nigh 
To  catch  the  youthful  hermit's  eye. 
Then  all  the  damsels,  blithe  and  gay. 
At  various  games  began  to  play. 
They  tossed  the  flying  ball  about 
With  dance  and  song  and  merry  shout. 
And  moved,  their  scented  tresses  bound 
With  wreaths,  in  mazy  motion  round. 
Some  girls  as  if  by  love  possessed. 
Sank  to  the  earth  in  feigned  unrest, 
Up  starting  quickly  to  pursue 
Their  intermitted  game  anew. 
It  was  a  lovely  sight  to  see 

Those  fair  ones,  as  they  played. 
While  fragrant  robes  were  floating  free. 
And  brackets  clashing  in  their  glee 

A  pleasant  tinkling  made. 
The  anklet's  chime,  the  Koil's*  cry 

With  music  filled  the  place 
As  'twere  some  city  in  the  sky 
Which  heavenly  minstrels  grace. 
With  each  voluptuous  art  they  strove 
To  win  the  tenant  of  the  grove. 
And  with  their  graceful  forms  inspire 
His  modest  soul  with  soft  desire. 
With  arch  of  brow,  with  beck  and  smile, 
With  every  passion-waking  wile 


1  The  RoilorX^Jfci^(Cuculus  Indicu8)as 
the  harbinger  of  spring  and  love  is  a 
universal  favourite  with  Indian  poets.  Hia 
voice  when  first  heard  in  a  glorious  sprin^^ 
morning  is  not  unpleasant,  but  becomes  i 
in  the  not  season  intolerably  wearisome 
to  European  eara. 
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Of  glanoe  and  lotns  hand. 
With  all  enticements  that  excite 
The  longing  for  unknown  delight 

Which  boys  in  vain  withstand. 
Forth  came  the  hermit's  son  to  view 
The  wondrous  sight  to  him  so  new. 

And  gazed  in  rapt  surprise, 
For  from  his  natal  hour  till  then 
On  woman  or  the  sons  of  men 

He  ne'er  had  cast  his  eyes. 
He  saw  them  with  their  waists  so  slim, 
With  fairest  shape  and  faultless  limb, 
In  variegated  robes  arrayed, 
And  sweetly  pinging  as  they  played. 
Near  and  more  near  the  hermit  drew, 

And  watched  them  at  their  game. 
And  stronger  still  the  impulse  grew 

To  question  whence  they  came. 
They  marked  the  young  ascetic  gaze 
With  curious  eve  and  wild  amaze, 
And  sweet  the  long-eyed  damsels  sang. 
And  shrill  their  merry  laughter  rang. 
Then  came  they  nearer  to  his  side. 
And  languishing  with  passion  cried  : 

•  Whose  son,  O  youth,  and  who  art  thou. 
Come  suddenly  to  join  us  now  ? 

And  why  dost  thou  all  lonely  dwell 
In  the  wild  wood  ?  We  pray  thee,  tell, 
We  wish  to  know  thee,  gentle  youth  ; 
Come,  tell  us,  if  thou  wilt,  the  truth.' 
He  gazed  upon  that  sight  he  ne'er 
Had  seen  before,  of  girls  so  fair. 
And  out  of  love  a  longing  rose 
His  sire  and  lineage  to  disclose : 

•  My  father,'  thus  he  made  reply, 

'  Is  Kasyap^s  son,  a  saint  most  high, 
Yibh&ndak  styled ;  from  him  I  came, 
And  Rish^aaring  he  calls  my  name. 
Our  hermit  cot  is  near  this  place : 
Come  thither,  O  ye  fair  of  face  ; 
There  be  it  mine,  with  honour  due, 
Yesentle  youths, to  welcome  you.' 

They  heard  his  speech,  and  gave  consent. 
And  gladly  to  his  cottage  went. 
Yibhandak's  son  receiv^  them  well 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  his  cell 
With  guest-gift,  water  for  their  feet. 
And  woodland  fruit  and  roots  to  eat. 
They  smiled,  and  spoke  sweet  words  like 

the8& 
Delighted  with  his  courtesies : 
•We  too  have  goodly  fruit  in  store. 
Grown  on  the  trees  that  shade  our  door ; 
Come,  if  thou  wilt,  kind  Hermit,  haste 
The  mroduce  of  our  grove  to  taste ; 
And  let,  O  good  Ascetic,  first 
This  holy  water  quench  thy  thirst.' 
They  spoke,  and  ^ve  him  comfits  sweet 
Treparad  ripe  fruits  to  counterfeit ; 
IboA.  manj  a  dainty  cate  beside 
And  loaoioos  mead  their  stores  supplied. 


The  seeming  fruits,  in  taste  and  look, 

The  unsuspecting  hermit  took. 

For,  strange  to  him,  their  form  beguiled 

The  dweller  in  the  lonely  wild. 

Then  round  his  neck  fair  arms  were  flung. 

And  there  the  laughing  damsels  clung. 

And  pressing  nearer  and  more  near 

With  sweet  lips  whispered  at  his  ear  ; 

While  rounded  limb  and  swelling  breast 

The  youthful  hermit  softly  pressed. 

The  pleasing  charm  of  that  strange  bowU 

The  touch  of  a  tender  limb. 
Over  his  yielding  spirit  stole 

And  sweetly  vanquished  him. 
But  vows,  they  said,  must  now  be  paid ; 

They  bade  the  boj^  farewell. 
And,  of  the  aged  samt  afraid. 

Prepared  to  leave  the  dell. 
With  ready  guile  they  told  him  where 

Their  hermit  dwelling  lay  ; 
Then,  lest  the  sire  should  find  them  there, 

Sped  by  wild  paths  away. 
They  flea  and  left  him  there  alone 

By  longing  love  possessed  \ 
And  with  a  heart  no  more  his  own 

He  roamed  about  distressed. 
The  aged  saint  came  home,  to  find 

The  hermit  boy  distraught. 
Revolving  in  his  troubled  Inind 

One  solitary  thought. 
•Why  dost  thou  not,  my  son,'  he  cried, 

*  Thy  due  obeisance  pay  ? 
Why  do  I  see  thee  in  the  tide 

Of  whelming  thought  to-day  ? 
A  devotee  should  never  wear 

A  mien  so  sad  and  strange. 
Come,  quickly,  dearest  child,  declare 

The  reason  of  the  change.' 
And  Rishyasring,  when  questioned  thus, 

Made  answer  in  this  wise  : 

*  O  sire,  there  came  to  visit  us 

Some  men  with  lovely  eyes. 
About  my  neck  soft  arms  they  wound 

And  kept  me  tightly  held 
To  tender  breasts  so  soft  and  round. 

That  strangely  heaved  and  swelled. 
They  sing  more  sweetlv  as  they  dance 

Than  e'er  I  heard  till  now. 
And  play  with  many  a  sidelong  glance 

And  arching  of  the  brow.' 

•  My  son,'  said  he,  Hhus  giants  roam 

Where  holy  hermits  are. 
And  wander  round  their  peaceful  homo 

Their  rites  austere  to  mar. 
I  charge  thee,  thou  must  never  lay 

Thy  trust  in  them,  dear  boy : 
They  seek  thee  only  to  betray. 

And  woo  but  to  destroy.' 
Thus  having  warned  him  of  his  foes 

That  night  at  home  he  spent, 
And  when  the  morrow's  sun  arose 
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Forth  to  the  forest  went. 

But  Rishyasring  with  eager  pace 
Sped  forth  "and  hurried  to  the  place 
Where  he  those  visitants  had  seea 
Of  daintly  waist  and  charmiug  mien. 
When  from  afar  they  saw  the  son 
Of  Saint  Vibh&ndak  toward  them  run, 
To  meet  the  hermit  boy  they  hied, 
And  hailed  him  with  a* smile,  and  cried : 
*  0  come,  we  pray,  dear  lord,  behold 
Our  lovely  home  of  which  we  told ; 
D\ie  honour  there  to  thee  we'll  pav. 
And  speed  thee  on  thy  homewara  way.* 
Pleased  with  the  gracious  words  they  said 
He  followed  where  the  damsels  led. 
As  with  his  guides  his  steps  he  bent, 

That  Br&hman  high  of  worth, 
A  flood  of  rain  from  heaven  was  sent 

That  gladdened  all  the  earth. 

Yibhandak  took  his  homeward  road, 
And  wearied  by  the  heavy  load 
Of  roots  and  woodland  fi*uit  he  bore 
Entered  at  last  his  cottage  door. 
Fain  for  his  son  he  looked  around, 
But  desolate  the  cell  he  found. 
He  stayed  not  then  to  bathe  his  feet. 
Though  fainting  with  the  toil  and  heat, 
But  hurried  forth  and  roamed  about 
Calling  the  boy  with  cry  and  shout. 
He  searched  the  wood,  out  aXl  in  vain  ; 
Kor  tidings  of  his  son  could  gain. 

Ohe  day  beyond  the  forest's  bound 
The  wandering  saint  a  village  found. 
And  asked  the  swains  and  neatherds  there 
Who  owned  the  land  so  rich  and  fair. 
With  all  the  hamlets  of  the  plain, 
And  herds  of  kine  and  fields  of  grain. 
They  listened  to  the  hermit's  words. 
And  all  the  guardians  of  the  herds. 
With  suppliant  hands  together  pressed. 
This  answer  to  the  saint  addressed : 
The  Angas'  lord  who  bears  the  name 
Of  Lomap&d,  renowned  by  fame. 
Bestowed  these  hamlets  with  their  kine 
And  all  their  riches,  as  a  sign 
Of  gi-ace,  on  Rishyasring :  and  he 
Yibh&ndak's  son  is  said  to  be.' 
The  heiinit  with  exulting  breast 
The  mighty  will  of  fate  confessed, 
By  meditation's  eye  discerned  ; 
And  cheerful  to  his  home  returned. 

A  stately  ship,  at  early  morn. 
The  hermit's  son  away  had  borne. 
Iioud  roared  the  clouds,  as  on  he  sped, 
The  sky  grew  blacker  overhead  ; 
Till,  as  he  reached  the  royal  town, 
A  mighty  flood  of  rain  came  down. 
By  the  great  rain  the  monarch's  mind 
The  cpmiug  of  his  guest  divined. 
To  meet  the  honoured  youth  he  went, 
And  low  to  earth  his  head  he  bent. 


With  his  own  pHe^  to  lead  the  train,      ; 
He  gave  the  gift  high  guests  obtain. 
And  sought,  with  all  who  dwelt  within 
The  city  walls,  his  grace  to  win. 
fie  fed  him  with  the  daintiest  fare. 
He  served  him  with  unceasing  care. 
And  ministered  with  anxious  eyes 
Lest  anger  in  his  breast  should  rise ; 
And  gave  to  be  the  Brahman's  bride 
His  own  fair  daughter,  lotus-eyed. 

Thus  loved  and  honoured  by  the  kin^^ 
The  glorious  Br&hman  Rishyasring 
Passed  in  that  royal  town  his  life 
With  Sant&  his  b^oved  wife.' 

CANTO  X. 


RISHYASRING  INVITED. 

'  Again,  0  best  of  kings,  give  ear  : 

My  saving  words  attentive  hear. 

And  listen  to  the  tale  of  old 

By  that  illustrious  Brahman  told. 

'  (^f  famed  Ikshv&ku's  line  shall  spring 

('Twas  thus  he  spoke)  a  pious  kiii^ 

Named  Dasaratha,  good  and  great. 

True  to  his  word  and  fortunate. 

He  with  the  Angas'  mighty  lord 

Shall  ever  live  in  sweet  accord. 

And  his  a  daughter  fair  shall  be, 

S4nt4  of  happy  destiny. 

But  Lomapad,  the  Angas'  chief. 

Still  pining  in  his  childless  grief, 

To  Dasaratha  thus  shall  say  : 

*  Give  me  thy  daughter,  friend,  I  pray. 

Thy  S&nt4  of  the  tranquil  mind. 

The  noblest  one  of  womankind.' 

The  father,  swift  to  feel  for  woe. 
Shall  on  his  friend  his  child  bestow ; 
And  he  shall  take  her  and  depart 
To  his  own  town  with  joyous  heart. 
The  maiden  home  in  triumph  led. 
To  Rishyasring  the  king  shall  wed. 
And  he  with  lovine  joy  and  pride 
Shall  take  her  for  his  nonoured  bride. 
And  Dasaratha  to  a  rite 
That  best  of  Br^hmans  shall  invite 

With  supplicating  prayer. 
To  celebrate  the  sacrifice 
To  win  him  sons  and  Paradise,  ^ 

That  he  will  fain  prepare. 


^  'Sons  and  Paradise  are  intimately 
connected  in  Indian  belief.  A  man  desires 
above  every  thing  to  have  a  son  to  perpe  • 
tuate  his  race,  and  to  assist  with  sacrifices 
and  funeral  rites  to  make  him  worthy  to 
obtain  a  lofty  seat  in  heaven  or  to  pre* 
serve  that  which  he  has  already  obtained.* 
GOKRBSIO.  Pr-ir^rrTp 
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From  him  the  lord  of  men  at  length 

The  boon  be  seeks  sball  ffain. 
And  see  four  sons  of  boundless  strength 

His  royal  line  maintain.' 
^Thus  did  the  godlike  saint  of  old 

The  will  of  fate  declare, 
And  all  that  should  befall  unfold 

Amid  the  sages  there. 
O  Prince  supreme  of  men,  go  thou» 

Consult  thy  holy  guide, 
And  win,  to  aid  thee  in  thy  vow, 

This  Brahman  to  th^  side.' 
Sumantra's  counsel,  wise  and  good. 

King  Dasaratha  heard, 
Then  by  Vasishtha's  side  he  stood 
And  thus  with  him  conferred  : 
*  Sumantra  counsels  thus  :  do  thou 
^y  priestly  guide,  the  plan  allow.' 

Vasishtha  gave  his  glad  consent. 
And  forth  the  happy  monarch  went 
With  lords  and  servants  on  the  road 
That  led  to  Bishyas ring's  abode. 
Forests  and  rivers  duly  past, 
Ue  reached  the  distant  town  at  last 
Of  Lomap&d  the  Angas'  king. 
And  entered  it  with  welcoming, 
on  through  the  crowded  streets  he  came. 
And,  radiant  as  the  kindled  flame. 
He  saw  within  the  monarch's  house 
The  hermit's  son  most  glorious. 
There  Lomap^d,  with  joyful  breast. 

To  him  all  honour  paid. 
For  friendship  for  his  royal  guest 

His  faithful  bosom  swayed. 
Thus  entertained  with  utmost  care 
Seven  days,  or  eight,  he  tarried  there. 
And  then  that  best  men  thus  broke 
His  purpose  to  the  king,  and  spoke  : 
<  O  King  of  men,  mine  ancient  friend, 

(Thus  Dasaratha  prayed) 
Thy  ^&nt&  with  her  husband  send 

Hv  sacrifice  to  aid.' 
Said  he  who  ruled  the  Angas,  Tea, 

And  his  consent  was  won  : 
And  then  at  once  he  turned  away 

To  warn  the  hermit's  son. 
He  told  him  of  their  ties  beyond 
Their  old  affection's  faithful  bond  : 
*This  king,'  he  said,  *  from  days  of  old 
A' well  beloved  friend  I  hold. 
To  me  this  pearl  of  dames  he  gave 
From  childJ^  woe  mine  age  to  save, 
The  daughter  whom  he  loved  so  much. 
Moved  by  compassion's  gentle  touch. 
In  him  thy  dint^'s  father  see : 
As  I  am  even  so  is  he. 
For  sons  the  childless  monarch  yearns : 
To  thee  alone  for  help  he  turns. 
<}o  thou,  the  sacred  rite  ordain 
To  win  the  sons  he  prays  to  gain : 
Qo^  with  thy  wife  thy  succour  lend, 


And  give  his  vows  a  blissful  end.' 

The  hermit's  son  with  quick  accord 
Obeyed  the  Angas'  mighty  lord. 
And  with  fair  S^nt&  at  his  side 
To  Dasaratha's  city  hied. 
Each  king,  with  suppliant  hands  npheld« 

Gazed  on  the  other's  face  : 
And  then  by  mutual  love  impelled 

Met  in  a  close  embrace. 
Then  Dasaratha's  thoughtful  care, 

Before  he  parted  thence, 
Bade  trusty  servants  homeward  bear 

The  glad  intelligence  : 
•  Let  all  the  town  be  bright  and  gay. 

With  burning  incense  sweet ; 
Let  banners  wave,  and  water  lay 

The  dust  in  every  street,' 
Glad  were  the  citizens  to  learn 
The  tidings  of  their  lord's  return. 
And  through  the  city  every  man 
Obedienly  his  task  began. 
And  fair  and  bright  Ayodhyfi  showed. 
As  following  his  guest  he  rode 
Through  the  full  streets  where  shell  and 

drum 
Proclaimed  aloud  the  king  was  come. 
And  all  the  people  with  delight 

Kept  gazing  on  thei  r  king. 
Attended  by  that  youth  so  bright, 

The  glorious  Bishyasring. 
When  to  his  home  the  king  had  brought 

The  hermit's  saintly  son. 
He  deemed  that  all  his  task  was  wrought. 

And  all  he  prayed  for  won. 
And  lords  who  saw  that  stranger  dame 

So  beautiful  to  view, 
Rejoiced  within  their  hearts,  and  came 

And  paid  her  honour  too. 
There  Ilishyasring  passed  blissful  days. 
Graced  like  the  king  with  love  and  praiae. 
And  shone  in  fflorious  light  with  her, 
Sweet  S&nt&,  for  his  minister. 
As  Brahm&'s  son  Vasish^ha,  he 
Who  wedded  Saint  Arundhati.* 


CANTO  XL 
THE  SACRIFICE  DECREED. 

The  Dewy  Season*  came  and  went ; 

The  spring  returned  again  : 
Then  would  the  king,  with  mind  intent. 

His  sacrifice  ordain. 


1  One  of  the  Pleiades  and  generally  re- 
garded as  the  model  of  wifely  excellence. 

»  The  Hindu  year  is  divided  into  six 
seasons  of  two  months  each,  spring,  sum- 
mer, rains,  autumn,  winter,  and  dews. 
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He  came  to  Kishyftsring,  and  bow«d 

To  him  of  look  divine, 
And  bade  him  aid  his  offering  vowed 

For  heirs,  to  save  his  line. 
Nor  would  the  youth  his  aid  deny  : 

He  spake  the  monarch  fair. 
And  prayed  him  for  that  rite  so  high 

All  requisites  prepare. 
The  king  to  wise  Sumantra  cried 

Who  stood  aye  ready  near ; 
•  Go  summon  quick  each  holy  guidOy 

To  counsel  and  to  hear.' 
Obedient  to  his  lord's  behest 

Away  Sumantra  sped. 
And  brought  Vasishtha  and  the  rest, 

In  Scripture  deeply  read. 
Suvajna,  V  ^adeva  came, 

J&v41i,  Kasyap's  son. 
And  old  Vasishtha,  dear  to  fame, 

Obedient  every  one. 
King  Dasaratba  met  them  there 

And  duly  honoured  each. 
And  spoke  in  pleasant  words  his  fair 

And  salutary  speech: 
'  In  childless  longing  doomed  to  pine, 
No  happiness,  O  lords,  is  mine. 
So  have  I  for  this  cause  decreed 
To  slay  the  sacrificial  steed. 
Fain  would  I  pay  that  offering  high 
Wherein  the  horse  is  doomed  to  die. 
With  Bishyasring  his  aid  to  lend, 
And  with  your  glory  to  befriend.' 

With  loud  applause  each  holy  man 
Received  his  speech,  approved  the  plan, 
And,  by  the  wise  Vasishtiha  led. 
Gave  praises  to  the  king,  and  said  : 
*The  SODS  thou  cravest  shalt  thou  see. 
Of  fairest  glory,  born  to  thee. 
Whose  holy  feelings  bid  thee  take 
This  righteous  course  for  offspring's  sake.* 
Cheered  bv  the  ready  praise  of  those 
Whose  aid  he  sought,  nis  spirits  rose, 
And  thus  the  king  his  speech  renewed 
With  looks  of  joy  and  gi'atitude : 
•  Let  what  the  coming  rites  require 
Be  ready  as  the  priests  desire, 
And  let  the  horse,  ordained  to  bleed. 
With  fitting  guard  and  priesf^  be  f  reed,^ 
Yonder  on  Saijti's  northern  side 
The  sacrificial  ground  provide  ; 
A  ad  let  the  saving  rites,  that  naught 
Ill-omened  may  occur,  be  wrought. 
The  offering  I  announce  to-day 
Each  lord  of  earth  may  claim  to  pay. 
Provided  that  his  care  can  guard 


1  It  was  essential  that  the  horse  should 
wander  free  for  a  year  before  immolation, 
as  a  sign  that  his  master's  paramount 
sovereignty  was  acknowledged  by  ftll 
neighbouriDg  princes. 


The  holy  rite  by  flaws  nnmarred.  i- 

For  wandering  neods,  whose  watchful  spite 
Waits  eagerly  to  spoil  each  rite, 
Hunting  with  keenest  eye  detect 
The  slightest  slip,  the  least  neglect ; 
And  when  the  sacred  work  is  crossed 
The  workman  is  that  moment  lost. 
Let  preparation  due  be  made : 

Your  powers  the  charge  can  meet : 
That  BO  the  noble  rite  be  paid 

In  every  point  complete.' 
And  all  the  Brahmans  answered,  Yea, 

|Iis  mandate  hououring, 
And  gladly  promised  to  ol>ey 

The  order  of  the  king. 
They  cried  with  voices  raised  aloud  : 

*  Success  attend  thine  aim  V 
Then  bade  farewell,  and  lowly  bowed. 

And  hastened  whence  they  came. 
King  Dasaratha  went  within, 

His  well  loved  wives  to  see  : 
And  said  :  •  Your  lustral  rites  begin. 

For  these  shall  prosper  me. 
A  glorious  offering  I  prepare 
That  precious  f  rmt  of  sons  may  bear.' 
Their  lily  faces  brightened  fast 

Those  pleasant  words  to  hear. 
As  lilies,  when  the  winter's  pasf^ 
In  lovelier  hues  appear. 

CANTO  XII. 
THE  SACRIFICE  BEGUN. 

Again  the  spring  with  genial  heat 
Returning  made  the  vear  complete. 
To  win  him  sons,  without  delay 
His  vow  the  king  resolved  to  pay: 
And  to  Vasishtha,  saintly  man. 
In  modest  words  this  speech  began : 

*  Prepare  the  rite  with  all  things  fit 
As  is  ordained  in  Holy  Writ, 
And  keep  with  utmost  care  afar 
Whate'er  its  sacred  forms  might  mar. 
Thou  art,  my  lord,  my  trustiest  guide, 
Kind-hearted,  and  my  friend  beside ; 
So  is  it  meet  thou  undertake 

This  heavy  task  for  duty's  sake.* 

Then  he,  of  twice-born  men  the  best, 
His  glad  assent  at  once  expressed  : 

•  Fain  will  I  do  whate'er  may  be 
Desired,  O  honoured  King,  by  thee.*  ^ 
To  ancient  priests  he  spoke,  who,  trained 
In  holy  rites,  deep  skill  had  gained : 

<  Here  guards  be  stationed,  good  and  sage. 
Religious  men  of  trusted  age. 
And  various  workmen  send  and  call. 
Who  frame  the  door  and  build  the  wall : 
With  men  of  every  art  and  trade. 
Who  read  the  stars  and  ply  the  spade, 
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Aod  mimes  and  minstrels  hither  bring, 
4iid  damsels  trained  to  dance  and  sing.* 

Then  to  the  learned  men  he  said. 
In  many  a  page  of  Scripture  read  : 
*  Be  yours  each  rite  performed  to  see 
According  to  the  king^s  decree. 
And  stranger  Br^hmans  quickly  call 
To  this  great  rite  that  welcomes  all. 
Pavilions  for  the  princes,  decked 
With  art  and  ornament,  erect. 
And  handsome  booths  by  thousands  made 
The  Brihman  visitors  to  shade. 
Arranged  in  order  side  by  side. 
With  meat  and  drink  and  all  su] 
And  ample  stables  we  shall  liei 
For  many  an  elephant  and  steed  : 
And  chambers  where  the  men  may  l!e» 
And  vast  apartments,  broad  and  high. 
Fit  to  receive  the  countless  bands 
Of  warriors  come  from  distant  lands. 
For  our  own  people  too  provide 
Sufficient  tents,  extended  wide. 
And  stores  of  meat  and  drink  prepare, 
And  all  that  can  be  needed  there. 
And  food  in  plenty  must  be  found 
For  guests  from  all  the  country  round. 
Of  various  viands  presents  make, 
For  honour,  not  for  pity's  sake. 
That  fit  regard  and  worship  be 
Paid  to  each  caste  in  due  degree. 
And  let  not  wish  or  wrath  excite 
Your  hearts  the  meanest  guest  to  slight ; 
But  stUl  observe  with  special  grace 
Those  who  obtain  the  foremost  place, 
Whether  for  happier  skill  in  art 
Or  bearing.in  the  rite  their  part. 
I)o  you,  1  pray,  with  friendly  mind 
Perform  the  taisk  to  you  assigned. 
And  work  the  rite,  as  bids  the  law, 
Without  omission,  slip,  or  flaw.' 

They  answered :  *  As  tl^ou  seest  fit 
So  will  we  do  and  naught  omit.' 
The  sage  Yasishtha  then  addressed 
Sumantra  called  at  his  behest: 
•  The  princes  of  the  earth  invite. 
And  famous  lords  who  guard  the  rite. 
Priest,  Warrior,  Merchant,  lowly  thrall, 
In  countless  thousands  summon  all. 
Where'er  their  home  be,  far  or  near. 
Gather  the  good  with  honour  here. 
And  Janak.  whose  imperial  sway 
The  men  of  Mithil4»  obey, 
The  firm  of  vow,  tiie  dread  of  foes. 
Who  all  the  lore  of  Scripture  knows. 


1  Galled  also  Yideha,  later  Tirabhukti, 
corrupted  into  the  modem  Tirhut,  a  pro- 
vince bounded  on  the  west  and  east  by  the 
Gandaki  and  Kausiki  rivers,  on  the  south 
Inr  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
wirta  of  the  Himalayas. 


Invite  him  here  with  honour  high. 
King  Dasaratha's  old  ally. 
And  K4si'si  lord  of  gentle  speech. 
Who  finds  a  pleasant  word  for  each. 
In  length  pf  days  our  monarch's  peer. 
Illustrious  king,  invite  him  here. 
The  father  of  our  ruler's  bride. 
Known  for  his  virtues  far  and  wide. 
The  king  whom  Eekaya's*  realms  obey^ 
Him  with  his  son  invite,  I  pray. 
And  Lomap&d  the  Angas'  king. 
True  to  his  vows  and  godlike,  bring. 
For  be  thine  invitations  sent 
To  west  and  south  and  orient. 
Gall  those  who  rule  Surdshtra's'  land, 
Suvira's^  realm  and  Sindhu's  strand. 
And  all  the  kings  of  earth  beside 
In  friendship's  bonds  with  us  allied : 
Invite  them  all  to  hasten  in 
With  retinue  and  kith  and  kin.* 

Vasishtha's  speech  without  delay 
Sumantra  bent  him  to  obey. 
And  sent  his  trusty  envoys  forth 
Eastward  and  westward,  south  and  north* 
Obedient  to  the  saint's  request 
Himself  he  hurried  forth,  and  pressed 
Each  nobler  chief  and  lord  and  king 
To  hasten  to  the  gathering. 
Before  the  saint  Yasishtha  stood 
All  those  who  wrought  with  stone  and  wood, 
And  showed  the  work  which  every  one 
In  f  ui-therance  of  the  rite  had  done. 
Rejoiced  their  ready  zeal  to  see, 
Tiius  to  the  craftsmen  aU  said  he : 
'  I  charge  ye,  masters,  see  to  this. 
That  there  be  nothing  done  amiss. 
And  this,  I  pray,  in  mind  be  borne. 
That  not  one  gift  ye  give  in  6corn : 
Whenever  scorn  a  gift  attends 
Great  sin  is  his  who  thus  offends.* 

And  now  some  days  and  nights  had  pasty 
And  kings  began  to  gather  fast. 
And  precious  ^ems  in  liberal  store 
As  gifts  to  Dasaratha  bore. 
Then  joy  thrilled    through  Yasish^ha's 

breast 
As  thus  the  monarch  he  addressed : 
•  Obedient  to  thy  high  decree 
The  kings,  my  lord,  are  come  to  thee. 

1  The  celebrated  city  of  Benares.  See 
Dr.  Halls's  learned  and  exhaustive  Mono- 
graph in  the  Sacred  Citj/  of  the  Hindus, 
by  the  Bev.  M .  A.  Shemng, 

'  Eekaya  is  supposed  to  have  been  in 
the  Pan j 4b.  The  name  of  the  king  was 
Asvapati  (Lord  of  Morses),  father  of 
Dasaratha's  wife  Kaikeyi. 

3  Surat. 

«  Apparently  in  the  west  of  India  not 
far  from  the  Didus, 
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And  it  has  been  my  care  to  greet 
And  honour  all  with  reverence  meet. 
Thy  servants'  task  is  ended  quite. 
And  all  is  ready  for  the  rite. 
Cotee  foi  t'l  then  to  the  sacred  ground 
Where  all  in  order  will  be  found.' 
Then  Bishyasiing  confirmed  the  tale :  ^ 
^^or  did  their  words  to  move  him  fail.  ' 
The  stars  propitious  influence  lent 
When  forth  tne  world's  great  ruler  went. 

Then  by  the  sage  Vasishtha  led 
The  priest  began  to  speed 

Those  glorious  rites  wherein  is  shed 
The  lifeblood  of  the  steed. 


CANTO  XIII. 
THE  SACRIFICE  FINISHED. 

The  circling  year  had  filled  its  course, 
And  back  was  bro  ught  the  wandering  horse: 
Then  upon  Sarjti's  northern  strand 
'  Began  the  rite  the  king  had  planned. 
With  Bishyasring  the  forms  to  guide, 
The  Br^hmans  to  their  task  applied. 
At  that  great  ofiEering  of  the  steed 
Their  lofty-minded  king  decreed. 
The  priests,  who  all  the  Scripture  knew, 
Performed  their  part  in  order  due. 
And  circled  round  in  solemn  train 
As  precepts  of  the  law  ordain. 
Pravargya  rites*  were  duly  sped: 
For  Upasads'  the  flames  were  fed. 
Then    from   the   plant^   the  juice  was 

squeezed. 
And  those  high  saints  with  minds  well 


Performed  the  mystic  rites  begun 
With  bathing  ere  the  rise  of  sun. 
'  They  gave  the  portion  Indra's  claim, 


>  'The  Pravargya  ceremony  lasts  for 
three  days,  and  is  always  performed 
twice  a  day,  in  the  forenoon  and  after- 
noon. It  precedes  the  animal  and  Soma 
sacrifices.  For  without  having  undergone 
it,  no  one  is  allowed  to  take  pai-t  in  the 
solemn  Soma  feast  prepared  for  the  gods.* 
Hauo's  AUareya  Brahmanam,  Vol.  II. 
p.  41.  note  q.  v, 

s  Upagads,  'The  Gods  said,  Let  us 
perform  the  bumt-ofEerings  called  Upasada 
{i.  e.  besieging).  For  by  means  of  an 
Upasad,  i.e.  besieging,  they  conquer  a 
large  (fortified)  town.'— /Jk^.  p.  62. 

'  The  Soma  plant,  or  Asclei^ias  Acida. 
Its  fermented  juice  was  drunk  in  sacrifice 
by  the  priests  and  offered  to  the  Gods 
who  enjoyed  the  IntoiucatiBg  draught. 


And  hymned  the  King  whom  none  oan 
blame.  »^ 

The  mid-day  bathing  followed  next, 
Observed  as  bids  the  holy  text. 
Then  the  good  priests  with  utmost  care. 
In  form  that  Scripture's  rules  declare. 
For  the  third  time  pure  water  shed 
On  high-souled  Da^aratha's  head. 
Then  Bi^yasring  and  all  the  rest 
To  Indra  and  the  Gods  addressed 
Their  sweet-toned  hymn  of   praise  and 

prayer. 
And  called  them  in  the  rite  to  share. 
With  sweetest  song  and  hymn  entoned 
They  gave  the  Gods  in  heaven  enthroned. 
As  duty  bids,  the  gifts  they  claim. 
The  holy  oil  that  feeds  the  flame. 
And  many  an  offering  there  was  paid. 
And  not  one  slip  in  all  was  made. 
For  with  most  careful  heed  they  saw 
That  all  was  done  by  Veda  law. 
None,  all  those  days,  was  seen  oppressed 
By  hunger  or  by  toil  distressed. 
Why  speak  of  human  kind  7  No  beast 
Was  there  that  lacked  an  ample  feast. 
For  there  was  store  for  all  wno  came. 
For  orphan  child  and  lonely  dame  ; 
The  old  and  young  were  well  supplied, 
The  poor  and  hungry  satisfied. 
Throughout  the  day  ascetics  fed. 
And  those  who  roam  to  beg  their  bread: 
While  all  around  the  cry  was  still, 

*  Give  forth,  give  forth,'  and  *  Bat  you  filL* 

*  Give  forth  with  libenil  hand  the  meal. 
And  vari(«us  robes  in  largess  deal.' 
Urged  by  these  cries  oq  every  side 
Uuweanedly  their  task  they  plied  : 
And  heaps  of  food  like  hills  in  size 

In  boundless  plenty  met  the  eyes  : 
And  lakes  of  sauce,  each  day  renewed. 
Refreshed  the  weary  multitude. 
And  strangers  there  from  distant  lands. 
And  women  folk  in  crowded  bands 
The  best  of  food  and  drink  obtained 
At  the  great  rite  the  king  ordained. 
Apart  from  all,  the  Br&hmans  there, 
Tnousands  on  thousands,  took  their  share 
Of  various  dainties  sweet  to  taste, 
On  plates  of  gold  and  silver  placed. 
All  ready  set,  as,  when  they  willed. 
The  twice-born  men  their  places  filled. 
And  servants  in  fair  garments  dressed 
Waited  upon  each  Brahman  guest. 
Of  cheerful  mind  and  mien  were  they, 
With  gold  and  ieweiled  earrings  gay. 
The  best  of  Brahmans  praised  Qie  fare 
Of  countless  sorts,  of  flavour  rare : 
And  thus  to  Kaghu's  son  they  cried  : 

*  We  bless  thee,  and  are  satisfied.' 
Between  the  rites  some  Br&hmaus  spent 
The  time  in  learned  argument^ 
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mVi  vtttdy  flow  of  apeeeb,  fiedaA/^ 
JbMl  keen  to  vanquisti  in  debate.  > 

There  day  by  day  the  holy  train 
Perf  onned  all  rites  as  rules  ordain. 
No  priest  in  all  that  host  was  found 
Bat  kept  the  vows  that  held  him  bound : 
Kone^  but  the  holy  Vedas  knew, 
And  all  their  six-fold  science^  too. 
No  Br6hman  there  was  found  unfit 
To  speak  with  eloquence  and  wit. 

And  now  the  appointed  time  came  near 
The  sacrificial  posts  to  rear. 
The¥  brought  them,  and  prepared  to  fix 
Of  Bel'  and  EMdir«  six  and  six ; 
Six,  made  of  the  PaUsa^  tree. 
Of  Fig-wood  one,  apart  to  be  : 
Of  Sleshm&t*  and  of  Devad&r' 
One  column  each,  the  mightiest  far : 
So  thick  the  two,  the  arms  of  man 
Their  ample  girth  would  fail  to  span. 
All  these  with  utmost  care  were  wrought 
By  hand  of  priests  in  Scripture  taught^ 
And  all  with  gold  were  gilded  bright 
To  add  new  splendour  to  the  rito  : 


I  'I'um  in  c»rimoniarum  intorvallis 
Brachmanae  f  aeundi,  soUertes,  crebros  ser- 
mones  de  rerum  causis  instituebant,  alter 
•Herum  vineendi  eupidi.  This  public  dis- 
putation  in  the  assembly  of  Brahmans  on 
the  nature  of  things,  and  the  almost  fra- 
ternal connexion  between  theologv  and 
pKflosophy  deserres  some  notice  ;  whereas 
the  priests  of  some  religions  are  generally 
but  little  inclined  to  show  favour  to  phi- 
losophers, nay,  sometimes  persecute  them 
with  the  most  rancorous  hatred,  as  we  are 
tftoght  both  by  history  and  experience... 
This  iUka  is  iound  in  the  BiSS.  of  dif - 
lerent  recensions  of  the  B&m6yan,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  the  most  trustworthy 
testimony  to  the  antiquity  of  philosophy 
mmong  the  Indians.'    Sceilbobl. 

*  The  An§a$  or  appendices  of  the  Vedas, 
pronuneiation,  prosody,  grammar,  ritual, 
astronomy,  and  explanation  of  obscurities. 

s  In  Sanskrit  tfUoa,  the  JSgle  Marmeloi, 
*  He  who  desires  food  and  wishes  to  grow 
fat,  ooffkt  to  make  his  Y(ipa  (sacrificial 
poat^orBilva  wood.*  Hauo's  Aitareya 
Brdkmanam.  Vol,  If.  p.  73. 

«  The  Mimosa  Catechu,  <  He  who  de- 
sires heaven  ought  to  make  his  Y(ipa  of 
Khidim  wood. -/M<2. 

^.Tbe  ^Oea  Frondosa,  <  He  who  desires 
toeaaty  and  sacred  knowledge  ought  to 
make  his  Y6pa  of  Pal&sa  wood.'-«iSi^. 

*T1|0  CmnUa  Latifolia. 

7  A  kind  of  pine.  The  word  means 
litenilr  tba  tree  of  the  Gods :  Compare 
the  Mmmm  rtW  *«:tP  'trees  of  the  Lord.' 
$ 


Twenty*and-one  those  stakes  hi  all. 
Bach  one-and-twenty  cubits  tall  : 
And  one-and-twenty  ribbons  there 
Hung  on  the  pillars,  bright  and  fair. 
Firm  in  the  earth  they  stood  at  last, 
Where  cunnins  craftsmen  fixed  them  fast ; 
And  there  unshaken  each  remained. 
Octagonal  and  smoothly  planed. 
Then  ribbons  over  all  were  hung. 
And  flowers  and  scent  around  them  flang. 
Thus  decked  they  cast  a  glory  forth 
Like  the  great  saints  who  star  the  north. > 
The  sacrificial  altar  then 
Was  raised  by  skilful  twice-horn  men. 
In  shape  and  figure  to  behold 
An  eagle  with  his  wings  of  gold. 
With  twice  nine  pits  and  formed  three-fold. 
Baoh  for  some  special  God,  beside 
The  pillars  were  the  victims  tied ; 
The  birds  that  roam  the  wood,  the  air. 
The  water,  and  the  land  were  thereu 
And  snakes  and  things  of  reptile  birth. 
And  healing  herbs  that  spring  from  earth : 
As  texts  prescribe,  in  Scripture  found. 
Three  hundred  victims  there  were  bound. 
The  steed  devoted  to  the  host 
Of  Gods,  the  ^m  they  honour  most. 
Was  duly  sprinkled.    Then  the  Queen 
Eausalya,  with  delighted  mien. 
With  reverent  steps  around  him  paced, 
And  with  sweet  wreaths  the  victim  graced; 
llien  with  three  swords  in  order  due 
She  smote  the  steed  with  joy,  and  slew. 
That  night  the  queen,  a  son  to  gain. 
With  cairn  and  steady  heart  was  fain 
By  the  dead  changer's  side  to  stay 
From  evening  tillthe  break  of  day. 
Then  came  three  priests,  their  care  to  lead 
The  other  queens  to  touch  the  steed, 
Upon  Kausaly^  to  attend. 
Their  company  and  aid  to  lend. 
As  by  the  horse  she  still  reclined. 
With  happy  mien  and  oheerf  ul  mind. 
With  Bishyasring  the  twice-born  came 
And  praised  and  hlessed  the  royal  dame. 
The  priest  who  well  his  duty  knew. 
And  every  sense  could  well  subdue. 
From  out  the  bony  chambers  freed 
And  boiled  the  marrow  of  the  steed. 
Above  the  steam  the  monarch  bent, 
Andt  as  he  smelt  the  fragrant  scent, 
In  time  and  order  drove  afar 
All  error  that  his  hopes  could  mar. 
Then  sixteen  priests  together  came 
And  oast  into  the  saor^  flame 
The  severed  members  of  the  horsey 
Made  ready  all  in  ordered  course. 
On  piles  of  holy  Fig-tree  raised 

1  The  Hindus  call  the  constellation  of 
Ursa  Major  the  Seven  Biahis  er  SaiiUs. 
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The  meanflr  vjotlms*  bodies  blaEed : 
The  steed,  of  all  the  creatures  slain. 
Alone  required  a  pile  of  caoe. 
Three  days,  as  is  by  law  decreed. 
Lasted  that  Offering  of  the  Steed. 
.The  Chatushtoni  began  the  rite, 
'And  when  the  sun  renewed  his  light, 
The  Ukthya  followed  :  after  came 
The  Atiratra's  }\p\y  flame. 
These  were  the  rites,  and  many  more, 
Arranged  by  light  of  holy  lore, 
The  Aptoryfim  of  mighty  power, 
And,  each  perform ea  in  proper  hour, 
a  he  Abhijit  and  Visvajit 
Wfth  every  form  and  service  fit ; 
And  with  the  sacrifice  at  night 
^he  Jyoti8ht<3i!n  and  Ay  us  rite.^ 

1  A  minute  account  of  these  ancient 
ceremonies  would  be  out  of  place  here. 
'Agnishtomaisthename  of  a  sacrifice, 
or  rather  a  series  of  offerings  to  fire  for 
:five  days.  It  is  the  first  and  principal 
part  of  the  Jyotishtcma,  one  of  the  great 
sacrifices  in  which  especially  the  juice  of 
the  Soma  plant  is  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  Swarga  or  heaven.*  Gold- 
BTtJCKER'S  DlCTIONABY.  *  The  J  gnuh' 
foma  is  Agni.  It  is  called  so  because  they 
(the  gods)  praised  him  with  this  Stoma. 
They  called  it  so  to  hide  the  proper  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ;  for  the  go^  like  to  hide 
the  proper  meaning  of  words,' 

*0n  account  of  four  classes  of  gods 
having  praised  Agni  with  four  Stomas, 
the  whole  was  called  Ckahtnshfoma  (con- 
taining four  Stomas).' 
.  *  It  (the  Agnish^oma)  is  called  Jyotisk- 
foma,  ioT  they  praised  Agni  when  he  had 
risen  up  (to  the  sky)  in  .the  shape  of  a 
Mght  (jyotit): 

*  This  (Agnishtoma)  is  a  sacrificial  per- 
formance which  has  no  beginning  and 
no  end.'  Hauo's  Aitareya  Mrahmanam. 

.The  Atiritra,  literally  fasting  tkrottgh 
the  night,  is  a  division  of  the  service  of 
the  Jyotishtoma. 

The  Abhijit,  ths  everywhere  victorious, 
is  the  name  of  a  sub-division  of  the  great 
sacrifice  of  the  Gav&manaya. 

TheiVidvajit,  or  ths  aU-conquering,  ia 
a  similar  sub-division, 

Ayus,  is  the  name  of  a  service  forming 
a  division  of  the  Abhiplava  sacrifice. 

The  Aptorydm  is  the  seventh  or  last 
part  of  the  Jyotishtoma,  for  the  perform- 
ance of  which  it  is  not  essentially  neces- 
sar}',  but  a  voluntary  sacrifice  instituted 
for  the  attainment  of  a  specific  desire. 
The  literal  meaninj^  of  the  word  would 
be  in  eonf  ormity  with  the  Fra/u$ihama» ' 


The  task  was  done,  as  Iftws  pisesciibie :  v^ 
The  monarch,  glory  of  his  tribe,  "^ 

Bestowed  the  land  in  liberal  grants 
Upon  the  sacred  ministrants. 
Be  gave  the  region  of  the  east, 
His  conquest,  to  the  Hotri  priest. 
The  west,  the  celebrant  obtained  : 
The  south,  the  priest  presiding  gained  : 
The  northern  region  was  the  share 
Of  him  who  chanted  forth  the  prayer." 
1  bus  did  each  priest  obtain  his  meed 
At  the  great  Slaughter  of  the  Steed, 
Ordained,  the  best  of  all  to  be, 
By-self -existent  deity. 
Ikshv&ku's  son  with  joyful  mind 
1  his  noble  fee  to  each  assigned, 
But  all  the  priests  with  one  accord 
Addressed  that  unpolluted  lord  ; 
•  'Tis  thine  alone  to  keep  the  whole 
Of  this  broad  earth  in  mm  control. 


fi(7ram<^<  a  sacrifice  which  procures  the 
attainment  of  the  desired  object.  GOLD' 

STUCKBES  DiCTIONAKY. 

.  *  The  Vkthya  is  a  slight  modification  of 
the  Agnishtoma  sacrifice.  The  noun  to 
be  supplied  to  it  is  hratu.  It  is  a  Soma 
sacrince  also,  and  one  of  the  seven  Sans- 
thas  or  component  parts  of  the  Jyotish- 
toma.  Its  name  indicates  its  nature. 
For  Z/^f^^a  means'* what  refers  to  the 
Uktha,"  which  is  an  older  name  for 
Shdstra,  i,  e.  recitation  of  one  of  the  Botp. 

Priests  at  the  time  of  the  Soma  libations, 
'bus  this  sacrifice  is  only  a  kind  of  sup- 
plement to  the  Agnishtoma.'  Hauo. 
Ai.  B, 

1  *  Four  classes  of  priests  were  required 
in  India  at  the  most  solemn  sacrifices, 
1.  llie  ofiSoiating  priests,  manual  labour* 
ers,  and  acolytes,  who  had  chiefly  to  pre- 
pare  the  sacrificial  ground,  to  dress  the 
altar,  slay  the  victims,  and  pour  out  the 
libations,  2.  The  choristers,  who  chant 
the  sacred  hynms.  3.  The  reciters  or 
readers,  who  repeat  certain  hymns.  4% 
The  overseers  or  bishops,  who  watch  and 
superintend  the  proee^ings  of  the  othes 
priests,  and  ought  to  be  familiar  with  all 
theVedas.  The  formulas  and  verses  to 
be  muttered  by  the  first  class  are  contain- 
ed in  the  ¥ajur-veda-sanhit4.  The  hymns 
to  be  sung  by  the  second  class  are  in  the 
Sama-veaa-sanhit&.  The  Atharva-veda 
is  said  to  be  intended  for  the  Brahman 
or  overseer,  who  is  to  watch  tlie  prooeed- 
inp^  of  the  sacrifice,  and  to  remedy  any 
mistake  that  may  occur.  The  hymns  to 
be  recited  by  the  third  class  are  contained 
in  the  Rigveda,'  Chips  from  a  Chrmim 
Workshop,  _  ^: 
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No  gift  of  lands  from  thee  vre  geek  : 
To  guard  these  realms  our  hands  were  weak. 
On  sacred  lore  our  days  are  spent : 
Let  other  gifts  our  wants  content.* 
The  chief  of  Jold  Ikshv&ku's  line 
Gave  them  ten  hundred  thousand  kine^ 
A  hundred  millions  of  fine  gold, 
The  same  in  silver  four  times  told. 
But  every  priest  in  vjresence  there 
With  one  accord  resigned  his  share. 
To  Saint  Vasishtha,  high  of  soul. 
And  Rishyasring  they  gave  the  whole. 
That  largess  pleased  those  Br&hmans  well. 
Who  bade  the  prince  his  wishes  tell. 
Then  Dasaratha,  mightj  king. 
Made  answer  thus  to  Rishyasring  : 
•  O  holy  Hermit^  of  thy  grace, 
Vouchsafe  the  increase  of  my  race.* 
He  spoke ;  nor  was  his  prayer  denied  : 
Ifhe  best  of  Br&hmans  thus  replied : 
'Four  sons,  0  Monarch,  shall  be  thine^ 
Upholders  of  thy  royal  line.* 


CANTO  XIV. 
BAVA^  DOOMED. 

The  saint,  wdl  read  in  holy  lore, 
Pondered  awhile  his  answer  o'er. 
And  thus  again  addressed  the  king. 
His  wandering,  thoughts  regathering  i 
*  Another  rite  Will  I  begin 
Which  shall  the  sons  thou  cravest  win. 
Where  aU  things  riiall  be  duly  sped 
And  first  Atharva  texts  be  read.* 

Then  by  Vibhfindak's  gentle  son 
Was  that  high  sacrifice  begun. 
The  kitig*s  advantage  seeking  still 
And  zealous  to  perform  his  will. 
Now  all  the  Gods  had  gathered  there. 
Bach  one  for  hisallott^  share : 
Btahm&,  the  ruler  of  the  sky, 
Sthann,  Ndr&yan,  Lord  most  high, 
And  holy  Indra  men  might  view 
With  Maruts '  for  his  retinue ; 
^e  heavenly  chorister,  and  saint. 
And  spirit  pure  from  earthly  taint, 
With  one  accord  had  sought  the  place 
The  high-souled  monarch's  rite  to  grace. 
Then  to  the  Gods  who  came  to  take 
Their  proper  share  the  hermit  spake : 
*For  you  nas  Dasaratha  slain 
The  votive  steed,  a  son  to  gain ; 
Stem  penance-rites  the  king  has  tried, 
Afid  in  firm  faith  on  you  relied, 
.  %  

I  The  Maruts  are  the  winds,  deified  in 
tliefeligion  of  the  Ve|da  like  other  mighty 
powers  and  phenomena  of  nature. 


And  BOW  with  nndimfnfflhed  care 
A  second  rite  would  fain  prepare. 
But,  O  ye  Gods,  consent  to  grant 
The  longing  of  ^our  mipplioant. 
For  him  beseeching  hands  I  lift, 
And  pray  you  all  to  grant  the  gift. 
That  four  fair  sons  of  high  renown 
The  offerings  of  the  king  may  crown,' 
They  to  the  hermit's  son  replied : 

*  His  longing  shall  be  gratined. 
For,  Br4hman,  in  most  high  degree 
We  love  the  king  and  honour  thee.* 

These  words  the  Gods  in  answer  aaid, 
And  vanished  thence  by  Indra  led. 
Thus  to  the  Lord,  the  worlds  who  made. 
The  Immortals  all  assembled  prayed : 

*  O  Brahm&,  migbtv  by  thy  graoe, 
B&van,  who  rules  the  giant  race, 
Tonnents  us  in  his  senseless  pride, 
And  penance-loving  saints  beside. 
For  tnou  well  plea^  in  days  uf  old 
Gavest  the  boon  that  makes  him  bold, 
That  God  nor  demon  e'er  should  kill 
His  charmed  life,  for  so  thy  will. 
We,  honouring  that  high  behest. 
Bear  all  his  raxe  though  sore  distressed. 
That  lord  of  giants  fierce  and  fell 
Scourges  the  earth  and  heaven  and  hell. 
Mad  with  thy  boon,  his  impious  rage 
Smites  saint  and  bard  and  God  and  saga. 
The  sun  himself  withholds  his  glow. 
The  wind  in  fear  forbears  to  blow ; 

The  fire  restrains  his  wonted  heat 
Where  stand  the  dreaded  B&van's  feet. 
And,  necklaced  with  the  wandering  wave^ 
The  sea  before  him  fears  to  rave. 
Kuvera's  self  in  sad  defeat 
Is  driven  from  his  blissful  seat. 
We  see,  we  feel  the  giant's  might, 
Ai^d  woe  comes  o'er  us  and  anright. 
To  thee,  O  Lord,  thv  suppliants  pray. 
To  iind  some  cure  this  plague  to  stay.' 

Thus  by  the  gathered  Gods  addressed 
He  pondered  in  his  secret  breasi^ 
Ana  said :  *  One  only  way  I  find 
To  slay  this  fiend  of  evil  mind. 
He  praved  me  once  his  life  to  guard 
From  demon.  God,  and  heavenly  bard, 
And  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air, 
And  I  consenting  heard  his  prayer. 
But  the  proud  giant  in  his  scorn 
Becked  not  of  man  of  woman  born. 
None  else  may  take  his  life  away. 
But  only  man  the  fiend  may  slay.* 
The  Gods,  with  Indra  at  their  head, 
Rejoiced  to  hear  the  words  he  said. 
Then,  crowned  with  glory  like  a  flame^ 
Lord  Vishnu  to  the  council  came ; 
His  hands  shell,  mace,  and  discus  bore,  '^ 
And  saffron  were  the  robes  he  wore. 
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Biding  hie  eaffle  through  the  crowd, 
As  the  sun  riaes  upon  a  cloud. 
With  bracelets  of  fine  gold,  he  came 
Loud  welcomed  by  the  Gods'  acclaim. 
His  praise  they  sang  with  one  consent^ 
And  cried,  in  lowly  reverence  bent: 
'O  Lord  whose  hand  fierce  Madhu'  slew, 
Be  thou  our  refuge,  firm  and  true  ; 
Friend  of  the  suffering  worlds  art  thou. 
We  pray  thee  help  thy  suppliants  now.' 
Tlien  Vishnu  spake  :  •  Ye  Gods,  declare, 
What  may  I  do  to  grant  your  prayer  ? ' 

'King  Basaratha,'  thus  cried  they, 

*  Fervent  in  penance  many  a  day. 
The  sacrificial  steed  has  slain, 
Longing  for  sons,  but  all  in  vain. 
Kow,  at  the  cry  of  us  forlorn. 
Incarnate  as  his  seed  be  born. 

Three  queens  has  he :  each  lovely  dame 
lAkQ  Beauty,  Modesty,  or  Fame. 
Divide  thys^f  in  four,  and  be 
His  offspring  by  these  noble  three. 
Man's  nature  take,  and  slay  in  fight 
B^van  who  laughs  at  heavenly  might : 
This  common  scourge,  this  rankling  thorn 
Whom  thethree  worlds  too  long  have  borne. 
For  B4van  in  the  senseless  pride 
Of  might  unequalled  has  defied 
The  host  of  heaven,  and  plagues  with  woe 
Angel  and  bard  and  saint  below. 
Crushing  each  spirit  and  each  maid 
Who  plays  in  Nandan's*  heavenly  shade. 
O  conquering  Lord,  to  thee  we  bow  ; 
Our  surest  hope  and  trust  art  thou. 
Begard  the  world  of  men  below, 
And  slay  the  Gods'  tremendous  foe.* 

When  thus  the  suppliant  Gods  had  prayed. 
His  wise  reply  N&raya^'  made : 

*  What  task  demands  my  presence  there. 
And  whence  this  dread,  ye  Gods  declare.' 

The  Gods  replied :  *  We  fear,  O  Lord, 
Fierce  B4van,  ravener  abhorred. 
Be  thine  the  glorious  task,  we  pray, 
In  human  form  this  fiend  to  slay. 
By  thee  of  all  the  Blest  alone 
This  sinner  may  be  overthrown. 
He  gained  by  penance  long  and  dire 
The  favour  of  the  mighty  Sire. 
Then  He  who  every  gift  bestows 
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>  A  Titan  or  fiend  whose  destruction 
has  given  Vishnu  one  of  his  well-known 
titles,  M&dhava. 

'  The  garden  of  Indra. 

'  One  of  the  most  ancient  and  popular 
«)f  the  numerous  names  of  Yishnu.  The 
word  has  been  derived  in  several  ways, 
and  may  mean  he  who  numed  on  the  (pri" 
mordial)  waters,  or  he  who  pervades  or 
influmues  mm  or  their  thoughts. 


Guarded  the  fiend  from  heavenly  f oes. 
And  gave  a  pledge  his  life  that  kept        i , 
From  all  things  living,  man  except. 
On  him  thus  armed  no  other  foe  ^ 

Than  man  may  deal  the  deadly  blow. 
Assume,  O  King,  a  mortal  birth, 
And  strike  the  demon  to  the  earth.' 

Then  Vishnu,  God  of  Gods,  the  Lord 
Supreme  by  all  the  worlds  adored. 
To  Brahmi  and  the  suppliants  spake : 
*  Dismiss  your  fear :  for  your  dear  sake 
In  battle  will  I  smite  him  dead. 
The  cruel  fiend,  the  Immortal's  dread. 
And  lords  and  ministdrs  and  all 
His  kith  and  kin  with  him  sh^  fall. 
Then,  in  the  world  of  mortal  men. 
Ten  thousand  years  and  hundreds  tea 
I  as  a  human  king  will  reign, 
And  guard  the  earth  as  my  domain.* 

God,  saint,  and  nymph,  and  ministrel 
throng 
With  heavenly  voices  raised  their  song 
In  hjnains  of  triumph  to  the  God 
Whose  conquering  feet  on  Madhu  trod  : 

•Champion  of  Gods,  as  man  appear. 
This  cruel  R^van  slay. 

The  thorn  that  saints  and  hermits  fear. 
The  plague  that  none  can  stay. 

In  savage  fury  uncontrolled 
His  pride  for  ever  grows : 

He  dares  the  Lord  of  Gods  to  hold 
Among  his  deadly  foes.' 


CANTO  XV. 

THE  NECTAR. 

When  wisest  Vishnu  thus  had  given 
His  promise  to  the* Gods  of  heaven. 
He  pondered  in  his  secret  mind 
A  suited  place  of  birth  to  find. 
Then  he  decreed,  the  lotus-eyed. 
In  four  his  being  to  divide. 
And  Dasaratha,  gracious  king. 
He  chose  as  sire  from  whom  to  spring. 
That  childless  prince  of  high  renown. 
Who  smote  in  war  his  f oemen  down. 
At  that  same  time  with  utmost  care 
Prepared  the  rite  that  wins  an  heir.i 
Then  Vishnu,  fain  on  earth  to  dwell. 
Bade  the  Almighty  Sire  farewell. 
And  vanished  while  a  reverent  crowd 
Of  Gods  and  saints  in  worship  bowed. 

The  monarch  watched  the  sacred  rite. 
When  a  vast  form  of  awful  might. 
Of  matoieas  splendour,  strength,  and  size^ 
Was  manifest  before  his  eyes. 

1  TheHone-Saorifioe^  jusUlescribed. 
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From  forth  the  satrHlciftl  flame^ 
^rk,  robed  in  red,  the  being  came. 
His  voice  was  drumlike,  loud  and  low* 
His  face  suffused  with  rosy  glow. 
Like  a  huge  lion's  mane  ap(>eared 
The  long  locks  of  his  hair  and  beard« 
He  shone  with  many  a  lucky  sign^ 
And  many  an  ornament  divine; 
A  towering  mountain  in  his  height, 
A  tiger  in  his  ^it  and  might 
No  precious  mme  more  rich  could  be, 
No  burning  flame  more  bright  than  he. 
His  arms  embraced  in  loving  hold, 
Like  a  dear  wife,  a  vase  of  gold 
Whose  silver  lining  held  a  draught 
Of  nectar  as  in  heaven  is  quaffed : 
A  vase  so  vast|  so  bright  to  view, 
They  scarce  could  count  the  vision  tme. 
Upon  the  kinff  his  eyes  he  bent, 
Aud  said :  *  The  Lord  of  life  has  sent 
His  servant  down,  O  Prince,  to  be 
A  messenger  from  heaven  to  thee.* 
The  lung  with  all  his  nobles  by 
Baised  reverent  hands  and  made  reply : 
'  Welcome,  O  glorious  being  I  Say 
How  can  my  care  thy  grace  repay.* 
Bnvoy  of  Him  whom  tXi  adore 
Thus  to  the  king  he  spake  once  more ; 
•  The  Gods  accept  thy  worship :  they 
Give  thee  the  blessed  fruit  to-day. 
Approach  and  take,  O  glorious  King, 
This  heavenl]^  nectar  which  I  bring, 
For  it  shall  give  thee  sons  and  wealth, 
And  bless  thee  with  a  store  of  health. 
Give  it  to  those  fair  queens  of  thine, 
And  bid  them  quaff  the  drink  divine  : 
And  they  the  princely  sons  shall  bear 
Long  sought  by  sacrifice  and  prayer.* 
*  Yea,  O  my  lord,*  the  monarch  said, 
And  took  the  vase  upon  his  head, 
1  he  gift  of  Gods,  of  tine  gold  wrought, 
With  store  of  heavenly  liquor  fraught. 
He  honoured,  filled  with  transp^ort  new» 
That  wondrous  being,  fair  to  view, 
Aa  round  the  envoy  of  the  God 
With  reverential  steps  he  trod.^ 


>  To  walk  round  an  object  keeping  the 
right  side  towards  it  is  a  mark  of  great 
respect.  The  Sanskrit  word  for  the  observ- 
ance is  pradakshindf  from  pra  pro,  and 
iaktka  right,  Greek  Se^iog,  Latin  dex- 
ter, Gaelic  deas-il.  A  similar  ceremony  la 
observed  by  the  Gaels. 

'In  the  meantime  she  traced  around 
bim,  with  wavering  steps,  the  propitiation, 
^hich  some  have  mought  has  been  deriv- 
edfrom  the  Druidical  mythology.  It  con- 
■Mti,  as  is  weU  known,  in  the  person  who 
makes  the  deatU  walking  tnree  times 
loiijid  tba  person  who  is  the  object  of  tbi 


Bis  errand  done,  that  form  of  light 
Arose  and  vanished  from  the  siAt. 
High  rapture  tilled  the  monarches  soul. 
Possessed  of  that  celestial  bowl. 
As  when  a  man  by  want  distressed 
With  unexpected  wealth  is  blest. 
And  rays  of  transport  seemed  to  fall 
Illuminating  bower  and  hall. 
As  when  the  autumn  moon  rides  high. 
And  floods  with  lovely  light  the  sky. 
Quick  to  the  ladies*  bower  he  sped. 
And  thus  to  Queen  Kausaly^  said  : 

*  This  genial  nectar  take  and  quafl^* 
He  spoke,  and  gave  the  lady  half. 
Part  of  the  nectar  that  remained 
Sumitr&  from  his  hand  obtained. 
He  gave,  to  make  her  fruitful  too^ 

faikeyi  half  the  residue, 
portion  yet  remaining  there. 

He  paused  awhile  to  think. 
Then  gave  Sumitrft.  with  her  share. 

The  remnant  of  the  drink. 
Thus  on  each  queen  of  those  fair  threa 

A  part  the  king  bestowed. 
And  with  sweet  hope  a  child  to  see 

Their  yearning  bosoms  glowed. 
The  heavenly  bowl  the  king  supplied 

'J'heir  longing  souls  relieved. 
And  soon,  with  rapture  and  with  pridfl^ 

Each  royal  dame  conceived. 
He  gazed  upon  each  lady's  f  aoeb 

And  triumphed  as  he  gazed. 
As  Indra  in  liis  royal  place 

By  Gods  and  spirits  praised. 

CANTO  XVL 
THE  VANARS. 

When  Yisnnu  thus  had  gone  on  earth* 
From  the  great  king  to  take  his  birth. 
The  self -existent  Lord  of  all 
Addressed  the  Gods  who  heard  his  call : 

*  For  Vishnu*s  sake,  the  strong  and  trus^ 
Who  seeks  the  good  of  all  of  you, 
Make  helps,  in  war  to  lend  him  aid. 

In  forms  that  change  at  will,  arrayed, 
Of  wizard  skill  and  hero  might, 
Outstrippers  of  the  wind  in  night, 
Skilled  in  the  arts  of  counsel;  wise^ 
And  Vishnu*s  peers  in  bold  emprise ; 
With  heavenly  arts  and  prudence  fraught^ 
Bv  no  devices  to  be  caught ; 
Skilled  in  all  weapon's  lore  and  use 
As  they  who  drink  the  Immortal  juice.' 


ceremony,  taking  care  to  move  according 
to  the  course  of  the  sun.* 

Scott.  Tk$  Tm  Drovers, 
1  The  Amritt  the  neetar  of  the  Indiaii 

Gods,  Digitized  by  ^ 
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And  lot  the  nymphi  supreme  in  graae» 
And  maidens  of  the  minstrel  race. 
Monkeys  and  snakes,  and  those  who  roye 
Free  spirits  of  the  hill  and  grove, 
And  wandering  Daughters  of  the  Air, 
In  monkey  form  brave  children  bear. 
So  erst  the  lord  of  bears  I  shaped, 
Born  from  my  mouth  as  wide  I  gaped.* 

Thus  by  the  miehty  Sire  addressed 
They  all  obeyed  his  high  behest, 
And  tjius  begot  in  countless  swarms 
Brave  sons  disguised  in  sylvan  forms. 
Each  God,  each  sage  became  a  sire, 
Bach  minstrel  of  the  heavenly  quire, > 
Each  faun,'  of  children  strong  and  good 
Whose  feet  should  roam  the  hul  and  wood. 
Snakes,  bards,'  and  spirits,  <  serpents  bold 
Had  sons  too  numerous  to  be  told. 
B^i,  the  woodland  hosts  who  led. 
High  as  Mahendra^s^  lofty  head. 
Was  Indra*s  child.    That  noblest  fire^ 
The  Sun,  was  great  Sugrlva*s  sire. 
T&ra,  the  mighty  monkey,  he 
Was  offspring  of  Vrihaspati  :• 
T&ra  the  matchless  chiettain,  boast 
For  wisdom  of  the  V&nar  host. 
Of  Gandham&dan  brave  and  bold 
The  father  was  the  Lord  of  Gold. 
Nala  the  mighty,  dear  to  fame, 
Of  skilful  Vi8vakarm&7  came. 
From  Agni,'  Nila  bright  as  flam^ 
Who  in  his  splendour,  might,  and  worth, 
Surpassed  the  sire  who  gave  him  birth. 


>  &andharvas  (Southey's  Glendov«ers) 
are  celestial  musicians  inhabiting  Indra*s 
heaven  and  forming  the  orchestra  at  all 
the  banquets  of  the  principal  deities. 

>  Yakthas,  demigods  attendant  especial- 
ly on  Kuvera,  and  employed  by  him  in  the 
oare  of  his  garden  ana  treasures. 

'  Kimpurmkoij  demigods  attached  also 
to  the  service  of  Kuvera,  celestial  musici- 
ans, represented  like  centaurs  reversed 
with  human  figures  and  horses'  heads. 

«  Siddhoif  demigods  or  spirits  of  undefin- 
ed attributes,  occupying  with  the  Vldyd* 
dharas  the  middle  air  or  region  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun, 

Schlegel  translates:  <Divi,  Sapientes, 
Ftdioines,  Praspetes,  illustres  Genii,  Pr^e- 
eonesque  procrearunt  natos,  mascolos,  sil- 
vicolas ;  angues  porro,  Hippooephall  Beati, 
Aligeri,  Serpentesq^ue  f requentes  alaoriter 
genera vere  prolem  mnumerabilem.* 

>  A  mountain  in  the  south  of  India. 

'  The  preceptor  of  the  Gods  and  regent 
of  the  planet  Jupiter. 

7  The  celestial  architect,  the  Indian 
Bephiv^  Mulciber,  or  V^ao. 

•  The  God  of  Fire, 


The  heavenly  Asvlnfl,i  twift  and  fair,    ■  ^ 

Were  fathers  of  a  noble  pair. 

Who,  Dwivida  and  Mainda  named,         ^  ^ 

For  beauty  like  their  sires  were  famed, '   ^ 

Varun'  was  father  of  Sushen, 

Of  SaVabh,  he  who  sends  the*  rain,'   > 

Handm&n,  best  of  monkey  kind. 

Was  son  of  him  who  breathes  the  wind : 

Like  thunderbolt  in  frame  was  he. 

And  swift  as  Garud*s<  self  could  flee. 

These  thousands  dioL  the  Gods  create 

Endowed  with  might  that  none  could  mate^ 

In  monkey  forms  that  changed  at  will ; 

So  strong  their  wish  the  fiend  to  kill. 

In  mountain  size,  like  lions  thewed, 

Up  sprang  the  wondrous  multitude, 

Auxuiar  hosts  in  every  shape. 

Monkey  and  bear  and  highland  ape. 

In  each  the  strength,  the  might,  the  mien 

Of  his  own  parent  God  were  seen. 

Some  chiefs  of  T&nar  mothers  came, 

iSome  of  she-bear  and  minstrel  dame, 

Skilled  in  all  arms  in  battle's  shock  ; 

The  brandished  tree,  the  loosened  rock ; 

And  prompt,  should  other  weapons  f  aU, 

To  fight  and  slay  with  tooth  and  nail. 

Their  strength  could  shake  the  hills  amain, 

And  rend  the  rooted  trees  in  twain. 

Disturb  with  their  impetuous  sweep 

The  Kivers'  Lord,  the  Ocean  deep, 

Bend  with  their  feet  the  seated  ground^ 

And  pass  wide  floods  with  airy  &und. 

Or  forcing  through  the  sky  their  way 

The  very  clouds  by  force  could  stay. 

Mad  elephants  that  wander  through 

The  forest  wilds,  could  they  subdue,  i 

And  with  their  furious  shout  could  scare 

Dead  upon  earth  the  birds  of  air. 

So  were  the  sylvan  chieftains  formed  ; 

Thousands  on  thousands  still  theyswarmed*^ 

These  were  the  leaders  honoured  most, 

The  captains  of  the  V&nar  host. 

And  to  each  lord  and  chief  and  guide 

Was  monkey  offspring  born  beside. 

Then  by  the  bears*  great  monarch  stood 

The  other  roamers  of  the  wood, 

1  Twin  children  of  the  Sun,  the  physioi- 
ans  of  Swarga  or  Ipdra's  heaven. 

*  The  deity  of  the  waters. 

'  Parjanya,  sometimes  confounded  with 
Indra. 

*  The  bird  and  vehksle  of  Yisnu.    He  is 

generaJIy  represented  as  a  being  somethino^ 
etween  a  man  and  a  bird  and  ponsiderea 
as  the  sovereign  of  the  feathered  raoe. 
He  may  be  compared  with  theSimurgh 
of  the  Persians,  tne  'Ank&  of  the  Arabft 
the  Grifi&i  of  chivalry,  the  Phoenix  of  ( 
Egypt,  and  the  bird  that  sits  upon  the  aidt 
Yggdrasil  qt  iho  Edda, 
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And  turned,  their  pftttdesB  homes  to  seek, 

?i>  forest  and  to  mountain  peak, 
ke  leaders  of  the  monkey  band 
By  the  two  brothers  took  their  stand, 
Sugriva,  offspring  of  the  Sun, 
And  B&U,  Indra's  mighty  one. 
Thev  both  endowed  with  Garud's  might, 
And  sky  led  in  all  the  arts  of  fight, 
Wandered  in  arms  the  forest  through. 
And  lions,  snakes,  and  tigers,  slew. 
But  every  monkey,  ape,  and  bear 
Xver  was  B^i's  special  care  ; 
With  his  vast  strength  and  mightv  arm 
He  kept  them  from  all  scathe  and  harm. 
And  so  the  earth  with  hill,  wood,  seas. 
Was  filled  with  mighty  ones  like  these. 
Of  various  shape  and  race  and  kind. 
With  proper  homes  to  each  assigned, 
With  B4ma*s  champions  fierce  and  strong 

The  earth  was  overspread. 
High  as  the  hills  and  clouds,  a  throng 

With  bodies  vast  and  dread.* 


CANTO  XVII. 

BISHYASBIKG'S  BBTURN. 

Kow  when  the  high-souled  monarch's  rite* 

The  AsvamedlL  was  finished  quite^ 

Their  saoi^ftcial  dues  obtainea. 

The  Gods  iheir  heavenly  homes  regained. 

The  lofty-minded  saints  withdrew. 

Bach  to  his  place,  with  honour  due. 

And  kings  and  chieftains,  one  and  all. 

Who  came  to  grace  the  festival. 

And  Dasaratha,  ere  they  went. 

Addressed  them  thus  benevolent : 

*  Now  may  you,  each  with  joyful  heart, 

To  your  own  realms,  O  Kings,  depart. 

Peace  and  good  luck  attenayou  there^ 

And  blessing,  is  my  friendly  prayer ; 

Let  cares  of  state  each  mind  engage 

To  guard  his  royal  heritage. 

A  monarch  from  his  throne  expelled 

No  better  than  the  dead  is  held* 

1  This  Canto  will  appear  ridiculous  to 
the  European  reader.  But  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  monkeys  of  an 
Indian  forest,  the  'bou^h-deer'  as  the 
noets  call  them,  are  very  different  animals 
from  the  'turpissimabestia*  that  accom- 
panies the  itinerant  organ-grinder  or  grins 
in  the  Zoological  Gardens  of  London. 
Hilton  has  made  his  hero,  Satan,  assume 
the  forms  of  a  cormorant,  a  toad,  and  a 
I  seipent,  and  I  cannot  see  that  this  creation 
'  of  ,jwmi-divine  V&nars,  or  monkeys,  is 
mm  rkUsalous  or  uodignified. 


So  he  who  cares  for  power  and  mi^t 
Must  guard  his  realm  and  royal  right. 
Such  care  a  meed  in  heaven  will  bring 
Better  than  rites  and  offering. 
Such  care  a  king  his  country  owes 
As  man  upon  himself  bestows. 
When  for  his  body  he  provides 
Baiment  and  every  need  besides. 
For  future  days  should  kings  foresee, 
And  keep  the  present  error-free.* 

Thus  did  the  king  the  kings  exhort : 
They  heard,and  turned  them  from  the  aourt, 
And,  each  to  each  in  friendship  bound, 
Went  forth  to  all  the  realms  around. 
The  rites  were  o'er,  the  guests  were  sped : 
The  train  the  best  of  Brdhmans  led, 
In  which  the  king  with  joyful  soul. 
With  his  dear  wives,*ana  with  the  whole 
Of  his  imperial  host  and  train 
Of  oars  and  servants  turned  again, 
And,  as  a  monarch  dear  to  fame, 
Within  his  royal  city  came. 

Next,  Blshyalring.  well-honoured  sage, 
And  ^&nt&,  sought  their  hermitage. 
The  king  himself,  of  prudent  mind, 
Attended  him,  with  troops  behind. 
And  all  her  men  the  town  out{>oured 
With  Saint  Vaslshtha  and  their  lord. 
High  mounted  on  a  car  of  state, 
0*ercanopied  fair  S&nt&  sate, 
Drawn  by  white  oxen,  while  a  band 
Of  servants  marched  on  either  hand. 
Ghreat  gifts  of  countless  price  she  bore^ 
With  sheep  and  goats  and  gems  in  store. 
Like  Beauty's  self  the  lady  shone 
With  aU  the  jewels  she  had  on. 
As,  happy  in  her  sweet  content. 
Peerless  amid  the  fair  she  went. 
Not  Queen  Paulomi's*  self  c  iuld  be 
More  loving  to  her  lord  than  she. 
She  who  htM  lived  in  happy  ease, 
Honoured  with  all  her  heart  ould  please,  , 
While  damed  and  kinsfolk  ever  vied 
To  see  her  wishes  ^ratified. 
Soon  as  she  knew  her  husband's  will 
Again  to  seek  the  forest,  still 
Was  ready  for  the  hermit's  cot. 
Nor  murmured  at  her  altered  lot. 
The  king  attended  to  the  wild 
That  hermit  and  his  own  dear  child, 
And  in  the  centre  of  a  throng 
Of  noble  courtiers  rode  along. 
The  sage's  son  had  let  prepare 
A  lodge  within  the  wood,  and  there 
While  they  lingered  blithe  and  gay, 
Then,  duly  honoured,  went  their  way. 
The  glorious  hermit  Rishyasriug 
Drew  near  and  thus  bettouglit  the  king  : 

>  The    consort  of  Indra,    c:med  also 
Bachi  and  Indr&ni. 
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*  Retarn,  my  honoured  lord,  I  pray, 
Beturn,  upon  Wiy  homeward  way/ 
The  monarch,  with  the  waiting  crowd, 
Lifted  his  voice  and  wept  aloud. 
And  with  e>'e8  dripping  Rtill  to  each 

Of  his  good  queens  he  spake  this  speech  : 

*  Kauaaly^  and  Sumitr&  dear, 
And  thou,  my  sweet  Eaikeji.  hear. 
All  upon  S&nt&  feast  your  gaae, 
The  last  time  for  a  length  of  days,* 
To  Sint&'s  arms  the  ladies  leapt, 
And  hung  about  her  neck  and  wept, 
And  cried,  *  O.  happy  be  the  life 

Of  this  great  Bribman  and  his  wife. 
The  Wind,  the  Fire,  the  Moon  on  high. 
The  Barth.  the  Streams,  the  circling  Kky, 
Preserve  thee  in  the  wood,  true  spouse, 
Devoted  to  thy  husband's  vows. 
And  O  dear  Mnt6,  ne>r  neglect 
To  pay  the  dues  of  meek  respect 
To  the  great  saint,  thy  husband's  sire, 
Witli  all  observance  and  with  fire. 
And,  sweet  one,  pure  of  spot  and  blame, 
Forget  not  thou  thy  husband's  claim  ; 
In  every  change,  in  good  and  ill, 
liCt  thy  sweet  words  delight  him  still. 
And  let  thy  worship  constant  be : 
Her  lord  is  woman^s  deity. 
To  learn  thy  welfare,  dearest  friend, 
The  king  will  many  a  Br&hman  send. 
Let  happy  thoughts  thv  spirit  cheer. 
And  be  not  troubled,  daughter  dear.* 


These  soothiuja^  words  the  ladies  said, 
And  pressed  their  lips  upon  her  head. 
Kach  gave  with  sighs  her  last  adieu, 
Then  at  the  kins's  command  withdrew. 
The  king  arouna  tlie  hermit  went 
With  circling  footsteps  reverent, 
And  placed  at  Bishyasring's  command 
Some  soldiers  of  his  royal  band. 
The  Br&hman  bowed  in  turn  and  cried, 
•  M  ay  fortune  never  leave  thy  side. 
O  mighty  King,  with  justice  reign, 
And  still  thy  people's  love  retain.' 
Be  spoke,  and  turned  away  his  face, 

And,  as  the  hermit  went, 
The  monarch,  rooted  to  the  place^ 

Pursued  with  eyes  intent. 
But  when  the  sage  had  past  from  view 
King  Dasaratha  turned  him  too, 
Stilffizing  on  his  friend  each  thought. 
With  such  deep  love  his  breast  was  fraught. 
Amid  his  people's  loud  acclaim 
fiome  to  his  royal  seat  he  came. 

And  lived  delighted  there, 
Expecting  when  each  queenly  dame, 
Upholder  of  his  ancient  fame, 

.  Her  promised  son  should  bear. 
The  glorious  sage  his  wav  pursued 
Till  oloae  before  his  eyea  he  Yiened 


Sweet  Champ6,  Lomapftd's  fair  town,'  '  'j 
Wreathed  with  her  (Jhampacs'  >  leafy  croK^ 
Soon  as  the  saint's  approach  he  knew,   ''". 
1  he  king,  to  yield  him  honour  due, 
Went  forth  to  meet  him  with  a  band 
Of  priests  and  nobles  of  the  land  : 
*  Hail,  Sage,'  he  cried,  '  O  joy  to  me  f 
What  bliss  it  is,  my  lord,  to  see 
Thee  with  thy  wife  and  all  thy  tntin 
Beturning  to  my  town  again. 
Thv  father,  honoured  Sage,  is  well, 
Who  hither  from  his  woodland  cell 
Has  sent  full  many  a  messenger 
For  tidings  both  of  thee  and  her.' 
Then  joyfully,  for  due  respect, 
The  monarch  bade  the  town  be  deekecL 
The  king  and  Kishyasring  elat^ 
Entered  the  royal  city's  gate : 

In  front  the  chaplain  rode. 
Then,  loved  and  honoured  with  all  efti# 
By  monarch  and  by  courtier,  there 

The  glorious  saint  abode. 


CANTO  XVIIL 
BISHYAdBING'S  DEPABTUBK. 

The  monarch  called  a  Br&hman  near 

And  said,  *  Now  speed  away 
To  Kasyap's  son,"  the  mighty  sew^ 

And  with  all  reverence  say 
The  holy  child  he  holds  so  dear, 
The  hermit  of  the  noble  mind. 
Whose  equal  it  were  hard  to  find, 

Betumed,  is  dwelling  here. 
Go,  and  instead  of  me  do  thou 
Before  that  best  of  hermits  bow, 
That  still  he  may,  for  his  dear  son, 
Show  me  the  favour  I  have  won.' 
Soon  as  the  king  these  words  had  said^ 
To  Kasyap's  son  the  Br&hman  sped* 
Before  the  hermit  low  he  bent 
And  did  obeisance,  reverent ; 
Then  with  meek  words  his  grace  to  crare 
The  message  of  his  lurd  he  gave  : 
•  The  high-souled  father  of  his  bride 
Had  called  thy  son  his  rites  to  guide : 
Those  rites  are  o'er,  the  steed  is  slain ; 
Thy  noble  child  is  come  again.' 

Soon  as  the  saint  that  speech  had  heard 
His  spirit  with  desire  was  stirred 
To  seek  the  city  of  the  king 
And  to  his  cot  his  son  to  bring. 

1  The  Miehelia  champaca.    It  hears  m 
scented  yellow  blossom : 
'  The  maid  of  India  blest  again  to  hold 
In  her  full  lap  theChampac's  leaves  of  gold.* 
Lallah  Riohk, 

>  yibh694ak,  the  lather  of  Biahyurini. 
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WithyouiigdiBdiples  at  h!s  side 
Biltkoii  a  is  way  the  bermit  hied, 
imW  peasants  from  their  hamlets  ran 
To  reYorence  the  holy  man. 
Each  with  his  little  gift  of  food, 
Fortti  eame  the  village  multitude, 
And,  is  they  humbly  bowed  the  head, 
'What  may  we  do  for  thee  ? '  they  said. 
Thea  he,  of  Br&hmans  first  and  best, 
The  gathered  people  thus  addressed: 

*  Mow  tell  me  tor  I  fain  would  know. 
Why  is  it  I  am  honoured  so  ? ' 
They  to  the  hi^h-souled  saint  replied: 
'Oar  ruler  is  with  thee  allied.   - 
Our  madter*8  order  we  fulfil ; 
0  Br^khman,  let  thy  mind  be  still.* 

With  joy  the  saintly  hermit  heard 
Each  pleasant  aild  delightful  word, 
And  Domred  a  benediction  down 
On  king  and  ministers  and  town. 
Glad  at  the  words  of  that  high  saint 
Some  servants  hastened  to  acquaint 
Their  king,  rejoicing  to  impart 
The  tidings  that  would  cheer  his  heart. 
Soon  as  the  joyful  tale  he  knew 
To  meet  the  saint  the  monarch  flew. 
The  ffuest-gift  in  his  hand  he  brought, 
And  bowed  before  him  and  besought: 

*  This  day  by  seeing  thee  I  gain 
Not  to  have  lived  my  life  in  vain, 
liow  be  not  wroth  with  me,  I  pray» 
Because  I  wiled  thy  son  away.** 

The  best  of  Br&hmans  answer  made 
'Be  not,  great  lord  of  kings,  afraid. 
Thy  virtues  have  not  failed  to  win 
My  favour,  O  thou  pure  of  sin.* 
Tlien  in  the  front  the  saint  was  placed. 
The  kinff  came  next  in  joyous  haste, 
And  with  him  entered  his  abode, 
Mid  glad  aoclaim  as  on  they  rode. 
Tojpeet  tihie  sage  the  reverent  crowd 
Baised  suppliant  hands  and  humbly  bowed. 
Then  from  the  palace  many  a  dame 
Following  well-dressed  d6nt&  came. 
Stood  by  the  mighty  saint  and  cried  : 
'  See,  honour's  source,  thy  son's  dear  bnde.' 
The  saint,  who  every  virtue  knew, 
His  arms  around  his  daughter  threw, ' 
And  with'  a  father's  rapture  pressed 
The  lady  to  his  wondering  breast. 
Arising  from  the  saint's  embrace 
She  bowed  her  low  before  his  face. 
And  then,  with  palm  to  palm  app  ' 
Stood  by  her  hermit  father's  side, 
He  for  his  son,  as  laws  ordain, 
Btfformed  the  rite  that  frees  from  stain,* 

*  A  hemisloka  is  wanting  in  Schlegel's 
t^idiiohhe  thus  fills  up  in  his  Latin 
trtMlitlnii, 

SilW^yairlngi  a  Br6hman»  had  married 


And,  honoured  by  the  wise  and  good, 
With  him  departed  to  the  wood, 

CANTO  XIX. 

THE  BIRTH  OP  THE  PBINCBS. 

The  seasons  six  in  rapid  flight 

Had  circled  since  that  glorious  rite. 

Eleven  months  had  passed  away  : 

'Twas  Chaitra's  ninth  returning  day.» 

The  moon  within  that  mansion  shone 

Which  Aditi  looks  kindly  on. 

Raised  to  their  apex  in  the  sky 

Five  brilliant  planets  beamed  on  high. 

Shone  with  the  moon,  in  Cancer's  sign, 

Vrihaspati*  with  light  divine. 

Eausaly&  bore  an  infant  blest 

With  heavenly  marks  of  grace  impreised; 

}l&ma,  the  universe's  lord, 

A  prince  by  all  the  worlds  adored. 

New  glory  Queen  Kausaly^  won 

Beflected  from  her  splendid  son. 

So  Aditi  shone  more  and  more. 

The  Mother  of  the  Gods,  when  she 

The  King  of  the  Immortals'  bore, 

The  thunder- wielding  deity. 


S&nt&  who  was  of  the  Kshatriya  or  War- 
rior oaste  and  an  expiatory  ceremony  was 
necessary  on  account  of  this  violation  or 
the  law.  ,  ^      .   ^, 

»  *  The  poet  no  doubt  intended  to  indi- 
cate the  vernal  equinox  as  the  birthday  of 
B4ma.  For  the  month  Chaitra  is  the 
first  of  the  two  months  assigned  to  the 
spring:  it  corresponds  with  the  latter 
half  of  March  and  the  former  half  of 
April  in  our  division  of  the  year.  Aditif 
the  mother  of  the  Gods,  is  lady  of  the 
seventh  lunar  mansion  which  is  called 
I^unarvasu,  The  five  planets  and  their 
positions  in  the  Zodiac  are  thus  enumer- 
ated by  both  commentators :  the  Sun 
in  Aries,  Mars  in  Capricorn,  Saturn  in 
Libra,  Jupiter  in  Cancer,  Venus  in  Pisces. 

I  leave  to  astronomers  to  examine 

whether  the  parts  of  the  description  agree 
with  one  another,  and,  if  this  be  the  case, 
thence  to  deduce  the  date.  The  Indians 
place  the  nativity  of  B&ma  in  the  confines 
of  the^ second  age  (tret^)  and  the  third 
(dw&para) :  but  it  seems  that  this  should 

be  taken  in  an  allegorical  sense 

We  may  consider  that  the  poet  had  an 
eye  to  the  time  in  which,  immediately 
before  his  own  age,  the  aspects  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  were  such  as  he  has 
described.'    Schlbgel. 

s  The  regent  of  the  planet  Jupiter, 

*  Indra-Jupiter  Tonana. 


Ki 
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BctiikWi: 


The  lottt«*0yed,  the  beautootis  boy, 
He  came  fierce  B&van  to  destroy  ; 
yrom  half  of  Vishnu's  vigour  bom, 
He  came  to  help  the  worlds  forlorn. 
Aud  Queen  Eaikeyi  bore  a  child 
Of  truest  valour,  Bharat  styled. 
With  every  princely  virtue  blesti 
One  fourth  o.f  Vishnu  manifest. 
Sumitr4  too  a  noble  pair. 
Called  Lakshman  and  datrughna,  bare, 
Of  high  emprise*  devoted,  true, 
Sharers  in  Vishnu's  essence  too. 
'Neath  Pushya'si  mansion,  Mina*s'  sign, 
Was  Bharat  born,  of  soul  benign. 
The  sun  had  reached  the  Cfab  at  morn 
When  Queen  Sumitr4*s  babes  were  born. 
What  time  the  moon  had  gone  to  make 
His  nightly  dwelling  with  the  Snake. 
7he  hiffh-souled  monarch's  consorts  bore 
At  dificerent  times  those  glorious  four. 
Like  to  himself  and  virtuous,  bright 
As  Proshthapad^'s'  four-fold  light. 
Then  danced  the  njrmphs'  celestial  throng, 

The  minstrels  raised  their  strain ; 
The  drums  of  heaven  pealed  loud  and  long, 

And  flowers  came  dowu  in  rain. 
Within  Avodhy&,  blithe  and  gay, 
All  kept  the  joyous  holiday. 
The  spacious  square,  the  ample  road 
With  mimes  and  daucers  overflowed. 
And  with  the  voice  of  music  rang 
Where  minstrels  played  and  singers  sang, 
Aud  shone,  a  wonder  to  behold,  • 
With  dazzling  show  of  gems  and  gold. 
2?or  did  the  km^  his  largess  spare, 
For  minstrel,  driver,  bard,  to  share  ; 
Much  wealth  th«  Brahmans  bore  away, 
And  many  thousand  kiue  that  day, 

Soon  as  each  babe  was  twelve  days  old 
'Twas  time  the  naming  rite  to  hold. 
When  8aint  Vasish^ha,  rapt  with  joy, 
Assigned  a  name  to  every  ooy. 
B&ma,  to  him  the  high-souled  heir, 
Bharat,  to  him  Eaikeyi  bare  : 
Of  Queen  Sumitrd  one  fair  son 
Was  Lakshman,  and  Satrughna^  one. 


*  '  Puikifa  is  the  name  of  a  month ; 
but  here  it  means  the  eighth  mansion. 
The  ninth  is  called  Aslesh4.  or  the  snake. 
It  is  evident  from  this  that  Bharat,  though 
kis  birth  is  mentioned  before  that  of  the 
twius,  was  the  young^est  of  the  four 
brothers  and  B&ma's  junior  by  eleven 
months.'    Schlbobl. 

*  A  fish,  the  Zodiacal  sign  PUoes, 

'  One  of  the  constellations,  containing 
stars  in  the  wing  of  Pegasus. 

*  B6ma  means  the  Delight  (of  the  World) ; 
Bhara^  the  Supporter;  Lakshman,  the 
AuspiciooajSatrughDa,  the  flayer  of  Foes. 


R&ma,  his  sire's  sapreme  delight,  /  •'/ 

Like  some  proud  banner  cheered  his  siglii^*: 
And  to  all  creatures  seemed  to  be  .^    'r, 

The  self -existent  deity. 
All  heroes,  versed  in  holy  lore. 
To  all  mankind  great  love  they  bore. 
Fair  stores  of  wisdom  all  possessed. 
With  princely  graces  all  were  blest. 
But  mid  those  youths  of  high  descent, 
With  lordly  light  preeminent, 
Like  the  full  moon  unclouded,  shone 
R4ma,  the  world's  dear  paragon. 
He  best  the  elephant  could  guide,  > 
Urge  the  fleet  car,  the  charger  ride : 
A  master  he  of  bowman^s  skill, 
'Joying  to  do  his  father's  will. 
The  world's  delight  and  darling,  he 
Loved  Lakshman  best  from  infancy; 
And  Lakshman,  lord  of  lofty  fate, 
Upon  his  elder  joyed  to  wait, 
Striving  his  second  self  to  please 
With  friendship's  sweet  observances. 
His  limbs  the  hero  ne'er  would  rest 
Unless  the  couch  his  brother 'pressed; 
Except  beloved  R&ma  shared 
He  could  not  taste  the  meal  prepared. 
When  R4ma^  pride  of  Beghu's  race, 
Sprane  on  his  steed  to  urge  the  chase^ 
Behind  him  Lakshman  loved  to  go 
And  guard  him  with  his  trusty  bow. 
As  B&ma  was  to  Lakshman  dear 
More  than  his  life  and  ever  near, 
So  fond  Satrughna  prized  above 
His  very  life  his  Bharat's  love. 
Illustrious  heroes,  nobly  kind 
In  mutual  love  they  all  combined. 
And  gave  their  royal  sire-delight 
With  modest  grace  and  warrior  might : 
Supported  by  the  glorious  four 
Shone  Daaaratha  more  and  more. 

As  though,  with  every  guardianJQod    . 
Who  keeps  the  land  and  skies. 

The  Father  of  all  creatures  trod 
The  earth  before  men's  eyes. 


CANTO  XX. 


VlSVAMITRA'S  VISIT. 

Now  Dasaratha's  pious  mind 
Meet  wedlock  for  his  sons  designed; 


1  Schlegel,  in  the  Indische  Bibliothek, 
remarks  that  the  proficiency  of  the  In- 
dians in  this  art  early  attracted  the  atten- 
irion  of  Alexander's  successors,  and  natives 
of  India  were  so  long  exclusively  employed 
in  this  service  that  the  name  Indian  was 
applied  to  any  elephant-driver,  to  whatever 
oouutry  he  might  belong. 


<f(n^  x^r. 
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yf^  prieito  and  friendfl  the  king  iMgan 
U^'odaneel  and  prepare  his  plan. 
Such  thoughts  engaged  his  bosom,  when, 
To  see  Ayodhy6*8  lord  of  men, 
A  mighty  saint  of  glorious  fame, 
The  hermit  Yisr^mitra'  oame. 
For  evil  fiends  that  roam  by  night 
Distarbed  him  in  each  holy  rite. 
And  in  their  strength  and  frantic  rage 
Assailed  with  witoneries  the  sage. 
He  came  to  seek  the  monarch's  aid 
Togaard  the  rites  the  demons  stayed* 
Unable  to  a  close  to  bring 
One  unpolluted  offering. 
Seeking  the  king  in  this  dire  strait 
He  paid  to  those  who  kept  the  gate: 
*  Haste,  warders,  to  your  master  run. 
And  say  that  here  stands  Q6dhi's  son,' 

Soon  as  they  heard  the  holy  man, 
To  the  king's  chamber  swift  they  ran 
With  min&  disordered  all,  and  spurred 
To  wildest  zeal  by  what  they  heard. 
On  to  the  royal  hall  they  sped. 
There  stood  and  lowly  liowed  the  head. 
And  made  the  lord  of  men  aware 
That  the  great  saint  was  waiting  there. 

The  kin^  with  priest  and  peer  arose 
And  ran  the  sage  to  meet, 

As  Indra  from  his  palace  gbes 
Lord  Brahm&'s  self  to  greet. 
When  glowing  with  celestial  light 
The  pious  hermit  was  in  sight. 
The  king,  whose  mien  his  transport  showed, 
The  honoured  |^ft  for  guests  bestowed. 
Nor  did  the  samt  tliat  nf  t  despise^ 
Offered  as  holy  texts  advise ; 
He  kindly  asked  the  earth's  great  king 
How  all  with  him  was  prospering. 
The  son  of  Kusik*  bade  him  tell 
If  all  in  town  and  field  were  well, 
All  well  with  friends,  and  kith  and  kin, 
And  royal  treasure  stored  within : 

*Do  all  thy  neighbours  own  thy  sway? 
Thy  foes  oontess  thee  yet  f 

Dost  thou  continue  still  to  pay 
To  Gods  and  men  each  debt  ?  * 
Then  he,  of  hermits  first  and  best. 
Vasishfha  with  a  smile'  addressed, 


*  The  story  of  this  famous  saint  is  ffiven 
at  sufficient  length  in  Cantos  LI-^-LY. 

This  saint  has  given  his  name  to  the 
diKtriot  and  city  to  the  east  of  Benares. 
The  original  name,  preserved  in  a  land- 
grant  on  copper  now  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Benares  College,  has  been  Moslemised 
hito  Qhaseepore  (the  City  of  the  Soldier- 
— ^r). 


"^ 


« 'nia  son  of  Knsik  is  Visv&mitra. 
*At  the  recollection  of  their  former 
oiuiiity,  to  be  d^ioribed  hMeaf  ter. 


And  asked  him  of  Ms  welfare  iofs 
Showing  him  honeur  as  was  due. 
Then  with  the  sainted  hermit  all 
Wont  joyous  to  the  monarch's  hall» 
And  sate  them  down  by  due  degree. 
Each  one,  of  rank  and  dignity. 
Joy  filled  the  noble  prince's  breast 
Who  thus  bespoke  the  honoured  guest : 
'  As  amrit^  by  a  mortal  found. 
As  rain  upon  the  thirsty  ground. 
As  to  an  heirless  man  a  son 
Bom  to  him  of  his  precious  one, 
As  gain  of  what  we  sorely  miss. 
As  sudden  dawn  of  mighty  bliss. 
So  is  thy  coming  here  to  me : 
All  welcome,  mmhtv  Saint,  to  thee. 
What  wish  within  thy  heart  hast  thonf 
If  I  can  please  thee,  tell  me  how. 
Hail,  Samt,  from  whom  all  hononrs  flow» 
Worthy  of  all  I  can  bestow. 
Blest  is  my  birth  with  fruit  to-day. 
Nor  has  my  life  been  thrown  away. 
I  see  the  best  of  Br&hman  race 
And  night  to  glorious  mom  givee  place. 
Thou,  holy  Sage,  in  days  of  old 
Among  the  royal  saints  enrolled. 
Didst,  penance-glorified,  within 
The  Br&hman  caste  high  station  win. 
'Tis  meet  and  right  in  many  a  way 
That  I  to  thee  should  honour  pay. 
This  seems  a  marvel  to  mine  eyes  : 
All  sin  thy  visit  purifies ; 
And  I  by  seeing  thee,  O  Sage, 
Have  reaped  the  fruit  of  pilgrimage. 
Then  say  what  thou  wouldst  have  me  do, 
That  thou  hast  sought  this  interview. 
Favoured  by  thee,  my  wish  is  still, 
O  Hermit,  to  perform  thy  will. 
Nor  needest  thou  at  length  explain 
The  object  that  thy  heart  would  gain. 
Without  reserve  I  grant  it  now  : 
My  deity,  O  Lord,  art  thou.* 

The  glorious  hermit,  far  renowned. 
With  highest  fame  and  virtue  crowned, 
Bejoioea  these  modest  words  to  hear 
Deiighl;ful  to  the  mind  and  ear. 


CANTO  XXI. 

ViSVAMITRAS  8PBBCH. 

The  hermit  heard  with  high  content 
That  speech  so  wondrous  eloquent, 
And  while  each  hair  with  joy  arose, ' 

I  The  Indian  nectar  or  drink  of  the  Gods, 

>  Great  joy,  according  to  the    Hindu 

belief,  has  t^is  effect,  not  causing  each 

particular   hair   to    stand   on   end,  but 

gently  raising  all  the  down  upon  the  bodyi 
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He  thus  made  answer  at  the  close : 
*  Good  is  thy  speech  0  noble  King, 
And  like  thyself  in  everythiDg. 
So  should  their  lips  be  wisdom-franght 
Whom  kings  begot,  VasiBhtha  taught. 
The  favour  which  I  came  to  seek 
Thou  grantest  ere  my  tongue  can  speak. 
But  let  my  tale  attention  claim, 
And  hear  the  need  for  which  I  came. 
O  King,  as  Scripture  texts  allow, 
A  holy  rite  employs  me  now. 
Two  fiends  who  change  their  forms  at  will 
Impede  that  rite  with  cursed  skill,! 
Oft  when  the  ta&k  is  nigh  complete, 
1'hese  worst  of  fiends  my  toil  defeat. 
Throw  bits  of  bleeding  llesh,  and  o*er 
The  altar  shed  a  stream  of  gore. 
When  thus  the  rite  is  mock^  and  stayed, 
And  all  my  pious  hopes  delayed, 
Cast  down  in  heart  tne  spot  I  leave, 
And  spent  with  fruitless  labour  grieve. 
Kor  can  J,  checked  by  prudence,  dare 
Let  loose  my  fury  on  them  there  : 
The  mutter^  curse,  the  threatening  word. 
In  such  a  rite  must  ne'er  be  heard. 
Thy  grace  the  rite  from  check  can  free, 
And  yield  the  fruit  I  long  to  see. 
Thy  duty  bids  thee.  King,  defend 
The  suffering  gues^  the  suppliant  friend. 
Give  me  thy  sou,  thine  eldest  born. 
Whom  locks  like  raven's  wings  adorn. 
That  hero  youth,  the  truly  brave, 
Of  thee,  O  glorious  King,  I  crave. 
For  he  can  lay  those  demons  tow 
Who  mar  my  rites  and  work  me  woe : 
My  power  shall  shield  the  youth  from  harm, 
Anci  heavenly  might  shall  nerve  his  arm. 
And  on  my  champion  will  I  shower 
Unnumbered  gifts  of  varied  power. 
Such  gifts  as  shall  ensure  his  fame 
And  spread  through  all  the  worlds  his  name. 
Be  sure  those  fiends  can  never  stand 
Before  the  might  of  B&ma's  hand. 
And  mid  the  best  and  bravest  none 
Can  slay  that  pair  but  Baghu's  son. 
Entangled  in  the  toils  of  Fate 
Those  sinners,  proud  and  obstinate, 
Are,  in  their  furv  overbold, 
^o  match  for  Bama  mighty-souled. 
Kor  let  a  father's  breast  give  way 
Too  far  to  fond  affection's  sway. 
Count  thou  the  fiends  already  slain  : 
Mv  word  is  pledged,  nor  pledged  in  vain. 
I  know  the  nero  B4ma  well 

1  The  B&ksbasas,  giants,  or  fiends  wbo 
are  represented  as  disturbing  the  sacrifice, 
signify  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  merely 
the  savage  tribes  which  placed  themc^elves 
in  hostile  opposition  to  Br4hmanical  ins* 
(itutions. 


In  whom  high  thoiights  and  valour  dw^l^ 

So  does  Vasiphtha,  so  do  these  ,  \j 

Engaged  in  long  austerities.  ^ 

If  thou  would  do  the  righteous  deed,  -^ 

And  win  high  fame,  thy  virtue's  meed* 

Fame  that  on  earth  shall  last  and  live,    , 

To  me.  great  King,  thy  B&ma  give. 

If  to  tne  words  that  I  nave  said, 

With  Saint  Yasishtha  at  their  head 

Thy  holy  men,  0  King,  agree^ 

Then  let  thy  R6ma  go  with  me. 

Teo  nights  my  saorince  will  last^ 

And  ere  the  stated  time  be  past 

Those  wicked  fiends,  those  impious  twftiii^ 

Must  fall  by  wondrous  B&ma  slain.. 

Let  not  the  hours,  I  warn  thee,  fly, 

Fixt  for  the  rite,  unheeded  by  ;* 

Good  luck  have  thou,  O  royal  Chief* 

Nor  give  thy  heart  to  needless  grief.' 

Thus  in  fair  words  with  virtue  fraught 
The  pious  glorious  saint  besought. 
But  the  good  speech  with  poignant  sting 
Pierced  ear  and  bosom  of  the  king. 
Who,  stabbed  with  pangs  too  sharp  to  beai^ 
Fell  prostrate  and  lay  fainting  there. 


CANTO  xxn. 
daSaratha'S  speech. 

His  tortured  senses  all  astray, 
Awhle  the  hapless  monarch  lay. 
Then  slowly  gathering  thought  and  strengh 
To  Visvtoiitra  spoke  at  length: 
'  My  son  is  but  a  child,  I  ween ; 
This  year  he  will  be  just  sixteen. 
How  IS  he  fit  for  such  emprise. 
My  darling  with  the  lotus  eyes  f 
A  mghty  army  will  I  bring 
That  calls  me  master,  lord,  and  king. 
And  with  its  countless  squadronn  fight 
Against  these  rovers  of  tne  night. 
My  faithful  heroes  skilled  to  wield 
Ti^e  arms  of  war  will  take  the  field ; 
Their  skill  the  demons'  might  may  break: 
B6ma,  my  child,  thou  must  not  take. 
I,  even  I,  my  bow  in  hand. 
Will  in  the  van  of  battle  stand. 
And,  while  my  soul  is  left  alive. 
With  the  niffht-roaming  demons  strive. 
Thy  guarded  sacrifice  shall  be 
Completed,  from  all  hindrance  free. 
Thither  will  I  my  journey  make  : 
B^ma,  my  child,  thou  must  not  take. 
A  boy  unskilled,  he  knows  not  yet 
The  bounds  to  strength  and  weakness  ae^ 
No  match  is  he  for  demon  foes 
Who  magic  arta  to  arms  oppose. .  .  v 
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€>  dhf ef  of  saints,  I  have  no  power. 
Of  ii4ma  reft,  to  live  one  hour : 
Mine  aged  heart  at  once  would  hreak : 
R4m.a,  my  child,  thou  must  not  take. 
Nine  thousand  circling  years  have  tied 
With  all  their  seasons  o'er  my  head, 
And  as  a  hard- won  boon,  0  8age, 
These  sons  have  come  to  cheer  mine  age. 
My  dearest  love  amid  the  four 
Is  he  whom  tirst  his  mother  bore. 
Still  dearer  for  his  virtues*  sake : 
B4ma,  my  child,  thou  must  not  take. 
But  if,  unmoved  by  ail  I  say, 
Thou  needs  must  bear  my  sod  away, 
Let  me  lead  with  him,  I  entreat, 
A  four-fold  army*  all  complete. 
What  is  the  demons'  might,  O  Sage  T 
Who  are  they  f  What  their  i>arenUge  f 
What  is  their  size  7  What  beines  lend 
Their  power  to  guard  them  and  befriend  t 
How  can  my  son  their  arts  withstand? 
Or  I  or  all  my  armed  band  ? 
Tell  me  the  whole  that  I  may  know 
To  meet  in  war  each  evil  foe 
Whom  conscious  might  inspires  with  pride.' 
And  Visv&mitra  thus  replied : 

•  Sprung  from  Pulastya's  race  there  came 
A  giant  known  by  R&van's  name. 
Once  favoured  by  the  Eternal  Sire 

He  plagues  the  worlds  in  ceaseless  ire, 
For  i)eerless  power  and  might  renowned. 
By  giant  bands  encompassed  round. 
Yisravas  for  his  sire  they  hold. 
His  brother  is  the  Lord  of  Gold. 
Kins  of  the  giant  hosts  is  he, 
Anaworst  of  all  in  cruelty. 
This  Bivan's  dread  commands  impel 
Two  demons  who  in  mi^ht  excel, 
M&rioha  and  Suv6hu  hight, 
To  trouble  and  impede  the  rite.* 
Then  thus  the  kiog  addressed  the  sage  : 

*  No  power  have  1.  my  lord,  to  wage 
War  with  this  evil-minded  foe  ; 
Now  pity  on  my  darling  show, 
And  upon  me  of  hapless  fate. 

For  thee  as  God  I  venerate. 
Gods,  spirits,  bards  of  heavenly  birth,' 
The  birad  of  air,  the  snakes  of  earth 
Before  the  might  of  K4van  quail, 
Much  less  can  mortal  man  avail. 
He  draws,  I  hear,  from  out  the  breast 


>  Consisting  of  horse,  foot,  chariots,  and 
elephants. 

'  *  The  Gandharvas,  or  heavenly  bards, 
had  originally  a  warlike  character  but 
were  afterwards  reduced  to  the  office  of 
ctiestial  musicians  cheering  the  banquets 
ol'Ihe  Gods.  Dr.  Euhn  has  shown  their 
identity  with  the  Centaurs  in  name,  0]4- 
^AodatoribUtM.'   Gok&bsio, 


The  valour  of  the  n^iffhtiest 

No,  ne'er  can  I  with  him  contend, 

Or  with  the  forces  he  may  send. 

How  can  i  then  vay  darling  lend, 

Godlike,  unskilled  in  battle?  No, 

I  will  not  let  my  young  child  go. 

Foes  of  thv  rice,  those  mighty  ones, 

Sunda  and  Upasunda's  sons, 

Are  fierce  as  Fate  to  overthrow : 

I  will  not  let  my  young  child  go. 

M6richa  and  Suv&hu  fell 

Are  valiant  and  instructed  well. 

One  of  the  twain  I  might  attack 

With  all  my  friends  their  lord  to  back,* 


CANTO  XXIII. 
VASISHTHAS*  SPEECH. 

While  thus  the  hapless  monarch  spoke^ 
Paternal  love  his  utterance  broke. 
Then  words  like  these  the  saint  returned. 
And  fury  in  his  bosom  burned  : 
*  Didst  thou,  0  King,  a  promise  make^ 
And  wishest  now  thy  word  to  break  ? 
A  son  of  Raghu's  line  should  scorn 
To  fail  in  faith,  a  man  forsworn. 
But  if  thy  soul  can  bear  the  shame 
1  will  return  e'en  as  I  came. 
Live  with  thy  sons,  and  joy  be  thine. 
False  scion  of  Eakutstha's  line.' 

As  Visv&mitra,  mighty  sage. 
Was  moved  with  this  tempestuous  rageu 
Earth  rocked  and  reeled  throughout  her 

frame, 
And  fear  upon  the  Immortals  came. 
But  Saint  Vas  ishtha,  wisest  seer, 
Observant  of  his  vows  austere. 
Saw  the  whole  world  convulsed  with  dread. 
And  thus  unto  the  monarch  said  : 
'  Thou,  born  of  old  Ikshv&ku's  seed. 
Art  Justice'  self  in  mortal  weed. 
Constant  and  pious,  blest  by  fate. 
The  right  thou  must  not  violate. 
Thou,  Kaghu's  son,  so  famous  through 
The  triple  world  as  just  and  true. 
Perform  thy  bounden  duty  still, 
Nor  stain  thy  race  by  deed  of  ill. 
If  thou  have  sworn  and  now  refuse 
Thou  must  thy  store  of  merit  lose. 
Then,  Monarch,  let  thy  K4ma  go^ 
Nor  fear  for  him  the  aemon  foe. 
The  fiends  shall  have  no  power  to  hurt 
Him  trained  to  war  or  inexpert^ 
Nor  vanquish  him  in  battle  field. 
For  Kusik's  son  the  ^outh  will  shield. 
He  is  incarnate  Justice,  he 
The  bes£  of  men  for  bravery, 
Embodied  love  of  penance  drear, 
An^Q^  the  wise  without  a  peer. 


J 
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Full  weU  he  knows,  great  ]^uaik'g  bod. 
The  amiB  celestial,  every  ODe, 
Arms  from  the  Gods  themselves  tonoealecL 
Far  less  to  other  men  revealed. 
These  amis  to  him,  when  earth  he  swayed, 
Mi^ht;^  Krisfisva.  pleased,  conveyed, 
Knsasva's  sons  they  are  indeed, 
Brought  forth  by  Daksha's  lovely  seed,* 
Heralds  of  conquest,  strong  and  bold. 
Brilliant,  of  semblance  manifold. 
J«y4  and  ViiayA,  most  fair, 
And  hundred  splendid  weapons  bare. 
Of,  Jayd,  glorious  as  the  mom, 
First  fifty  noble  sons  were  born, 
Boundless  in  size  yet  viewless  toc^ 
Th^  came  the  demons  to  subdue. 
And  fifty  children  also  came 
Of  ViiayA  the  beauteous  dame, 
Sanharas  named,  of  mighty  force. 
Bard  to  assail  or  check  in  course. 
Of  these  the  hermit  knows  the  use, 
And  weapons  new  can  he  produce. 
All  these  the  mighty  saint  will  yield 
To  R&ma's  hand,  to  own  and  wield  ; 
And  Armed  with  these,  beyond  a  doubt 
Shall  R^ma  put  those  fiends  to  rout. 
For  K^ma  and  the  people's  sake, 
For  thine  own  good  my  counsel  take, 
Nor  seek,  0  King,  with  fond  delay. 
The  parting  of  thy  son  to  stay,* 


Bot^'4, 


CANTO  XXIV. 
THE  SPELLS. 

Vasishtha  thus  was  speaking  still : 
The  monarch,  of  his  own  free  will. 
Bade  with  quick  zeal  and  joyful  cheer 
xtdma  and  Lakshman  hasten  near. 
Mother  and  sire  in  loving  care 
Sped  their  dear  son  with  rite  and  prayer ; 
Vasishtha  blessed  him  ere  he  went ; 
O'er  his  loved  head  the  father  bent, 
An4  then  to  Eusik's  son  resigned 
B&ma  with  Lakshman  dose  behind. 
Standing  by  Visv&mitra's  side, 
The  youthful  hero,  lotus-eyed. 
The  Wind-God  saw,  and  sent  a  breeze 
Whose  sweet  pure  touch  just  waved  the 

trees. 
There  fell  from  heaven  a  flowery  rain, 
And  with  the  song  and  dance  the  strain 
Of  shell  and  tambour  sweetlv  blent 
As  forth  the  son  of  BagUu  went. 

1  These  mysterious  animated  weapons 
are  enumerated  in  Cantos  XXIX  and 
XXX.  Daksha  was  the  son  of  Brahm4 
and  one  of  the  Praj&patis,  Demiurgi,  or 
secondary  authors  of  creation, 


ITie  hermit  led  :  behind  hhn  eftine 
The  bow-armed  Rdma,  dear  to  fame.      '' 
Whose  locks  were  like  the  raven's  win^t^* 
Then  Lakshman,  closely  followimr.     ' 
The  Gods  and  Indra,  filled  with  joy, 
Looked  down  upon  the  royal  boy. 
And  much  they  longed  the  death  to  see 
Or  their  ten -headea  enemy.* 
Rdma  and  Lakshman  paced  behind 

j  That  hermit  of  the  lofty  mind, 
As  the  3'oung  Asvius,3  heavenly  pair. 
Follow  Lord  Indra  through  the  air. 
On  arm  and  liand  the  guard  they  wore, 
Quivw  and  bow  and  sword  they  bore : 
Two  fire-bom  Gods  of  War  seemed  they.« 
He,  Siva's  self  who  led  the  way.  j 

Upon  fair  Sarjfi's  southern  shore 

They  now  had  walked  a  league  and  more^ 

When  thus  the  sage  in  accents  mild 

To  Bdma  said  :  *  Beloved  child. 

This  lustral  water  duly  touch  : 

My  counsel  will  avail  thee  much. 

Forget  not  all  the  words  I  say, 

I^or  let  the  occasion  slip  away. 

Lo,  with  two  spells  I  thee  invest. 

The  mighty  and  the  mightiest. 

0*er  thee  fatigue  shall  ne'er  prevail. 

Nor  age  or  chanffe«thy  limbs  assail. 

Thee  powers  of  darkness  ne'er  shall  smitd 

In  tranquil  sleep  or  wild  delight. 

No  one  is  there  m  all  the  land 

Thine  equal  for  the  vigorous  hand. 


\  Youths  of  the  Kshatriya  class  used 
to  leave  unshorn  the  side  locks  of  their 
hair.     These  were  called  Edka-pak^ka. 
or  raven's  wingg. 
T  *  ??®  R^ksbas  or  giant  R&van,  king  of 

»  *  The  meaning  of  Asvins  (from  awa  a 
horse,  Persian  asp^  Greek  Jir^roc,  ^^tin 
equus,  Welsh  ech)  is  Horsemen.  They 
were  twin  deities  of  whom  frequent  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  Vedas  and  the  Indian 
myths.  The  Agvins  have  XQuch  in  com- 
mon with  the  Dioscuri  of  t&reece,  and 
their  mythical  genealogy  seems  to  indicate 
that  their  origin  was  astronomical.  They 
were,  perhaps,  at  first  the  morning  star 
aj«  evening  star.  They  are  said  to  be  the 
children  of  the  sun  and  the  nymph  Asvin^ 
J^ho  is  one  of  the  lunar  asterisms  personi- 
fied. In  the  popular  mythology  they  arr 
regarded  as  the  physicians  of  the  Qods.* 

GOBRESIO. 

*.  The  word  K'umdra  (a  young  prince,  « 
Childe.  is  also  a  proper  name  of  Skandi 
or  KArtikeya  God  of  War,  the  son  of  givi^ 
and  Umd.  The  babe  was  matured  in  the 
hre.   See  Appendix, -ff4rii*^i  Genetc^ 
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TboQt  when  thy  lip&  pronounce  the  spell, 
9bMX%  have  no  peer  in  heaven  or  hell. 
Hone  in  the  world  with  thee  shall  vie, 
0  lifnless  one,  in  apt  reply, 
In  fortune,  knowledge,  wit,  and  tact, 
Wisdom  to  plan  and  skill  to  act, 
Th]0  double  science  take,  and  gain 
Glorv  that  shall  for  aye  remain. 
Wisdom  and  judgment-spring  from  each 
Of  these  fair  sfDeUs  whose  use  I  teach. 
Hunger  and  thirst  unknown  to  thee, 
Hig^  in  the  worlds  thy  rank  shall  be. 
For  these  two  spells  with  might  endued, 
Are  the  Great  Father's  heavenly  biood. 
And  thee,  O  Chief,  may  fitly  grace^ 
Tboa  glory  of  Eakutstna's  race. 
Virtues  which  none  can  match  are  thine, 
Lord,  from  thy  birth,  of  gifts  divine, 
And  now  these  spells  of  might  shall  cast 
Frefh  radiance  o^er  the  gifts  thou  hast.' 
Then  lUma  duly  touched  the  wave, 

Baised  suppliant  hands,  bowed  low  his 
head. 
And  took  the  spells  the  hermit  gave, 

Whose  soul  on  contemplation  fed. 
From  him  whose  might  these  gifts  en- 
hanced, 
A  brighter  beam  of  glory  glanced : 
So  shines  in  all  his  autumn  blaze 
The  Day-God  of  the  thousand  rays. 
The  hermit's  wants  those  youths  supplied, 
As  pupils  use  to  holy  guide. 
And  tnen  the  night  in  sweet  content 
On  SarjA's  pleasant  bank  they  spent. 

CANTO  XXV. 

THE  HERMITAGE  OF  LOVE. 

Soon  as  appeared  the  morning  light 
Up  rose  the  mighty  anchorite. 
And  thus  to  youthful  B&ma  said. 
Who  lay  upon  his  leafy  bed : 
•High  &te  is  hers  who  calls  thee  son  : 

Arise,  'tis  break  of  day  ; 
Bite.  Chief,  and  let  those  rites  be  done 

Doe  at  the  morning's  ray.'i 
Ai  thftt  great  sage's  high  behest 

Up  sprang  the  princely  pair, 
Vo  bathing  rites  themselves  addressed. 

And  breathed  the  holiest  prayer. 
Thitkt  morning  task  completed,  they 

To  Visviimitra  came 

1  *  At  the  rising  of  the  sun  as  well  as  at 
MOO  certain  observances,  invocations, 
ifid  prayers  were  prescribed  which  might 
inier  no  circumstances  be  omitted.  One 
of%flie  observances  was  the  recitation  of 
tftw&ntH,  a  Vedic  hymn  to  the  Sun  of 
i^onioffiil  beauty/   Gobbesio. 


That  store  of  holy  works^  to  pay 

The  worship  saints  may  claim.  . 
Then  to  the  hallowed  spot  they  went 

Alon^  fair  Sarj6's  side 
Where  mix  her  waters  confluent 

With  three.pathed  Gang&'s  tide.i 
There  was  a  sacred  hermitage 

Where  saints  devout  of  mind 
Their  lives  through  manv  a  lengthened  age 

To  penance  had  resigned. 
Thatjpure  abode  the  princes  eyed 

With  unrestrained  delight. 
And  thus  unto  the  saint  they  cried. 

Rejoicing  at  the  sight : 
*  Whose  is  that  hermitage  we  see  T 

Who  makes  his  dwelling  there? 
Full  of  desire  to  hear  are  we : 

Q  8aint,  the  truth  declare.' 
The  hermit  smiling  made  reply 

To  the  two  boys'  request : 
'  Hear.  R&ma,  who  in  days  gone  by 

This  calm  retreat  possessed. 
Eandarpa  in  apparent  form, 

jGalled  E&ma'  by  the  wise, 
Dared  Um&'s'  new- wed  lord  to  storm 

And  make  the  God  his  prize. 
'Gainst  Sth^^u's^  self,  on  rites  austere 

And  vows  intent, A  they  say, 
His  bold  rash  hand  he  dared  to  rear, 

I'hough  Sth&^u  cried,  Away  I 
But  the  God's  eye  with  scornful  glare 

Fell  terrible  on  him, 
Dissolved  the  shape  that  was  so  fair 


>  THpathagat  Three-path-ge,  flowing 
in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  under  the  earth* 
See  Canto    XLV. 

>  Tennyson's  '  Indian  Gama,*  the  God 
of  Love,  known  also  by  many  other  names. 

•  UTiid^  or  J^drvatit  was  daughter  of 
Him&laya.  Monarch  of  mountains,  and 
wife  of  Siva.  See  Ei^lidasa's  JKtimdra 
Sambhavoy  or  Birth  of  the  War-Ood» 

^Sthdnu,  The  Unmoving  one,  a  name 
of  Siva.* 

ft  '  The  practice  of  austerities,  volnntarr 
tortures,  and  mortifications  was  anciently 
universal  in  India,  and  was  held  bv  the 
Indians  to  be  of  immense  efiScaoy.  fience 
they  mortified  themselves  to  expiate  sins, 
to  acquire  merits,  and  to  obtain  super- 
human gifts  and  powers ;  the  Gods  them* 
selves  sometimes  exercised  themselves  in 
such  austerities,  either  to  raise  themselves 
to  greater  power  and  grandeur,  or  to 
counteract  the  austerities  of  man  which 
threatened  to  prevail  over  them  and  to 
de[)rive  them  of  heaven Such  aus- 
terities were  called  in  India  tapat  'bum- 
ing  ardour,  fei'vent  devotion)  and  he  who 
practised  tiiem  tapasvin,'    Uobbhsio, 
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And  burnt  tip  every  limb. 
Since  the  great  God's  terrific  rage 

DcHtroyed  his  form  and  frame, 
K6ma  in  each  succeeding  age 

Has  borne  Ananga's^  name. 
So,  where  his  lovely  form  decayed, 

This  land  is  Ansa  styled  : 
Sacred  to  him  of  ola  this  shade, 

And  hermils  undeftled. 
Here  Scripture-talking  elders  sway 

Bach  sense  with  firm  control, 
And  penance-rites  have  washed  away 

All  sin  from  every  soul. 
One  night,  fair  boy,  we  here  will  spend, 

A  pure  stream  on  each  hand, 
Ajid  with  to-morrow's  light  will  bend 

Our  steps  to  yonder  strand. 
Here  let  us  oathe,  and  free  from  stain 

To  that  pure  grove  repair. 
Sacred  to  Kama,  and  remain 

One  night  in  comfort  there.* 
With  penance'  far-discerning  eye 

The  saintly  men  beheld 
Their  coming,  and  with  transport  high 

Bach  holy  bosom  swelled. 
To  Eusik's  son  tl^e  gift  they  gave 

That  honoured  guest  should  greet, 
Water  they  brought  his  feet  to  lave, 

And  showed  him  honour  meet, 
fi&ma  and  Lakshman  next  obtained 

In  due  degree  their  share. 
Then  with  sweet  talk  the  guests  remained. 

And  charmed  each  listener  there. 
The  evening  prayers  were  duly  said 

With  voices  calm  and  low  : 
Then  on  the  ground  each  laid  his  head 

And  slept  till  morning's  glow. 

CANTO  XXVL 


THE  FOREST  OP  TApAKA, 

When  the  fair  light  of  morning  rose 
The  princely  tamers  of  their  foes 
Followed,  his  morning  worship  o'er, 
The  hermit  to  the  river's  shore. 
The  high-souled  men  with  thoughtful  care 
A  pretty  barge  had  stationed  there. 
All  cried,  *  O  lord,  this  barge  ascend. 
And  with  thy  princely  followers  bend 
To  yonder  side  thy  prosperous  way 
With  naught  to  check  thee  or  delay.* 
Nor  did  the  saint  their  rede  reject ; 
He  bade  farewell  with  due  respect, 
And  crossed,  attended  by  the  twain. 
That  river  rushing  to  the  main. 
When  now  the  bark  was  half  way  o'er, 
B&ma  and  Lakshman  heard  the  roar. 


I  The  Bodiless  oim. 


That  louder  grew  and  louder  yet,  , 

Of  waves  by  dashing  waters  met. 

Then  R&ma  asked  the  mighty  seer : 

<  What  is  the  tumult  that  I  hear 

Of  waters  cleft  in  mid  career  ? ' 

Soon  as  the  speech  of  R&ma,  stirred 

By  deep  desire  to  know,  he  heard, 

The  pious  saint  began  to  tell 

What  caused  the  waters'  roar  and  vwell  ^ 

*  On  high  Kail^lsa's  distant  hill 

There  lies  a  noble  lake 
Whose  waters,  bom  from  Brahm&'s  will. 

The  name  of  Mdnas'  take. 
Thence,  hallowing  where'er  they  flow, 

The  streams  of  Sarj(i  fall. 
And  wandering  through  the  plains  below 

Embrace  Ayodhy&'s  wall. 
Still,  still  preserved  in  Sarj^'s  name 

iSarovar's*  fame  we  trace. 
The  flood  of  Brahm&  whence  she  came 

To  run  her  holy  race. 
To  meet  great  Gang&  here  she  hies 

With  tributary  wave : 
Hence  the  loud  roar  ve  hear  arise, 

Of  floods  that  swell  and  rave. 
Here,  pride  of  Rambus  line,  do  thou 
In  humble  adoration  bow.' 

He  spoke.    The  princes  both  obeyed. 
And  reverence  to  each  river  paid.' 
They  reached  the  southern  shore  at  last^ 
And  gaily  on  their  journey  passed. 
A  little  space  beyond  there  stood 
A  gloomy  awe-inspiring  wood. 
The  monarch's  noble  son  began 
To  question  thus  the  holy  man  : 

*  Wbose  gloomy  forest  meets  mine  eye 
Like  some  vast  cloud  that  fills  the  sky  f 
Pathless  and  dark  it  seems  to  be. 
Where  birds  in  thousands  wander  free ; 
Where  shrill  cicalas'  cries  resound, 

^  *  A  celebrated  lake  regarded  in  India 
as  sacred.  It  lies  in  the  lofty  re^on  be- 
tween the  northern  highlands  of  the  Him- 
alayas and  mount  Kail&sa,  the  region  id 
the  sacred  lakes.  The  poem,  following 
the  popular  Indian  belief,  makes  the  river 
Sarayu(nowSarj6)flow  from  the  M^nasa 
lake;  the  sources  of  the  river  are  a  little  to 
the  south  about  a  day's  journey  from  the 
lake.  See  Lassen,  Indische  AUerthums- 
kunde,pskgeH.'  Gorbbsio.  MamM  meant 
mind;  manasa,  mental,  mind-bom, 

s  Sarovar  means  best  of  lakes.  This  is 
another  of  the  poet's  fanciful  etymologies.  , 

3  The  confluence  of  two  or  more  rivers 
is  often  a  venerated  and  holy  place.  The 
most  famous  is  Fravdg  or  Allahabad, 
where  the  Sarasvati  b^  an  underground 
course  is  believed  to  join  the  Jumna  Skm 
the  Oanges. 
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^  I  fowl  of  dismal  note  abound. 
liiottt  rhinooeros,  and  bear, 
Bosr,  tiger,  elepbant,  are  there, 

T^t«  gfaroba  and  thorns  run  wild : 
DliiU>»  S4I,  Bignonia,  Bel,'  are  found. 
And  every  tree  that  grows  on  ground  : 

How  is  the  forest  styled  f  * 
The  d^orfons  saint  this  answer  made  : 

*  Dear  child  of  Raghu,  hear 

Who  dwdls  within  the  horrid  shade 

That  looks  so  dark  and  drear. 
Wbere  now  is  wood,  long  ere  this  day 

Two  broad  and  fertile  lands, 
Malafa  and  Kar&sha  lay. 

Adorned  by  heavenly  hands. 
I^re,  mourning  friendship's  broken  ties, 
liord  Indra  of  the  thousand  eyes 
Hungered  and  sorrowed  many  a  day. 
His  Drigfatoess  soiled  with  mud  and  clay, 
Whe»  in  a  storm  of  i)assion  he 
Had  slain  his  dear  friend  Namuohl. 
Then  came  the  Gods  and  saints  who  bore 
Their  g^den  pitchers  brimming  o'er 
With  holy  streams  that  banish  stain. 
And  bathed  Lord  Indra  pure  again. 
When  in  this  land  the  God  was  freed 
From  spot  and  stain  of  impious  deed 
For  that  his  own  dear  friend  he  slew, 
High  transport  thrilled  his  bosom  through. 
Then  in  his  joy  the  lands  he  blessed, 
And  gave  a  Vion  they  long  possessed: 

*  Beeaose  these  fertile  lands  retain 
The  washings  of  the  blot  and  stain,* 

Twas  thus  Lord  Indra  sware, 

*  Malaja  and  KarAsha's  name 
Shall  celebrate  with  deathless  fame 

My  malady  and  care/* 

*  So  be  it*,  all  the  Immortals  cried. 

When  Indm's  speech  they  heard) 
And  with  aedatm  they  ratified 

The  names  his  lips  conferred. 
Long  tkne,  6  victor  of  thy  foes. 
These  happy  lands  had  sweet  repose, 
And  hf|^  still  in  fortune  rose. 
At  length  a  spirit,  loving  ill', 
Ti4akS,' weiring  shapes  at  will, 


I  The  botanical  names  of  the  trees 
aWDtloned  in  the  text  are  Grislea  Tor- 
MBotoML  Showa  Robusta,  Bchites  Antidy- 
mterioa,  Bignonia  Suaveolens,  (Egle  Mar- 
Mfllos.  aad  Diospyrus  Glutinosa.  I  have 
emitted   the  KMitaja  (Bchites)  and  the 

''^f^^^^St^ldthafresh  mytti  to 
f^the  name  of  these  regions, 
probably  a  non-Aryan   word 
«'  a  hilly  country :  taken  as  a 
tSompound  it  means  tprung  ffom 
||»  '^  word  l^rUht  appears  to 
limsaewhat  similar  meaning. 
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Whose  mightv  strength,  exceeding  Vkst, 
A  thousand  elephants,  surpasned, 
Was  to  fierce  Sunda,  lord  and  head 
Of  all  th^  demon  armies,  wed. 
Prom  her.  Lord  Indra's  peer  in  might 
Giant  M^richa  sprang  to  light; 
And  she,  a  constant  plague  an<f  pes^ 
These  two  fair  realms  ban  long  distressed. 
Now  dwelling  in  her  dark  abode 
A  league  away  she  bars  the  road : 
And  we,  O  Bama,  hence  must  ^ 
Whei%  lies  the  forest  of  the  foe. 
Now  on  thine  own  right  arm  rely, 

And  my commanaobey : 
Smite  the  foul  monster  that  she  die. 

And  take  the  plague  away. 
To  reach  this  country  none  may  dare^ 

Fallen  from  its  old  estate. 
Which  she,  whose  fury  naught  can  bear, 

Has  left  so  desolate. 
And  now  my  truthful  tale  is  told 

How  with  accursed  sway 
The  spirit  plagued  this  wood  of  old. 

And  ceases  not  to-day.' 


CANTO  XXVII. 

THB  BIRTH  OF  tiJpAKA'. 

When  thus  the  sage  without  a  peer 

Had  closed  that  story  strange  to  hear, 

B&ma  again  the  saint  addressed 

To  set  one  lingering  doubt  at  rest : 

*  O  holy  man,  'tis  said  by  all 

That  spirits'  strength  is  weak  and  small ; 

How  can  she  match,  of  power  so  slignt, 

A  thousand  elephants  in  miKht  f ' 

And  Visv&mitra  thus  replied 

To  Bagfaus  son  the  glorified : 

'Listen,  and  I  will  tell  thee  how 

She  gained  the  strength  that  arms  her  now* 

A  mighty  spirit  lived  of  yore  ; 

Suketu  was  the  name  he  bore. 

Childless  was  he,  and  free  from  crime 

In  rites  aUstere  he  passedhis  time. 

The  mighty  Sire  was  pleased  to  show 

His  favour,  and  a  child  bestow, 

T&dak6  nan^  most  fair  to  see. 

A  pearl  among  the  maids  was  dhe. 

And  matohed,tor  such  was  Brahm&'s  dower, 

A  thousand  elephants  in  power. 

Nor  would  the  Sternal  Sire,  although 

The  spirit  longed,  a  son  bestow 

That  maid  in  beauty's  youthful  pride 

Was  given  to  Sunda  for  a  bride.  * 

Her  son,  Mt&richa  was  his  name. 

A  giant,  through  a  curse,  became. 

Sl^  widowed,  dared  with  him  molest 
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AgaefyaJ  of  all  Mints  the  beet. 
Inftamea  with  hunger's  wildest  rage, 
Roaring  she  rushed  upon  the  sage. 
When  the  great  hermit  saw  her  near. 
On  speeding  in  her  fierce  career, 
He  thus  pronounced  M^rioha's  doom : 

*  A  giant's  form  and  shape  assume.' 
And  then,  by  mighty  anger  swayed. 
On  T&dak&this  curse  he  laid  : 

*  Thy  present  form  and  semblance  quit, 
And  wear  a  shape  thy  mood  to  fit ; 
Changed  form  and  feature  by  my  baI^ 
A  fearful  thing  that  feeds  on  man.' 

She.  by  his  awful  curse  possessed, 
And  mad  with  rage  that  fills  her  breast. 
Has  on  this  land  ner  fury  dealt 
Where  once  the  saint  Agastya  dwelt. 
Qo,  B&ma,  smite  this  monster  dead, 
The  wicked  plague,  of  power  so  dread. 
And  further  bv  this  deed  of  thine 
The  ffood  of  Br&hmans  and  of  kine. 
Thy  nand  alone  can  overthrow, 
In  all  the  worlds,  this  impious  foe. 
l^or  let  compassion  lead  tny  mind 
To  shrink  from  blood  of  womankind ; 
A  monarch's  son  must  ever  count 
The  people's  welfare  paramount. 
And  whether  pain  or  ]oy  he  deal 
Dare  all  things  for  his  subjects'  weal  ; 
Yea,  if  the  deed  bring  praise  or  guilt, 
If  life  be  saved  or  blood  be  spilt : 
8uch,  through  all  time,  should  be  the  care 
Of  those  a  ^ngdOm^s  weight  who  bear. 
Slay,  B&ma,  slay  this  impious  fiend. 
For  by  no  law  her  life  is  screened. 
So  Manthai^,  as  bards  have  told, 
Virochan's  child,  was  slain  of  old 
By  Indra,  when  in  furious  hate 
She  longed  the  eartii  to  devastate. 
So  K&vya's  mother,  Bhrigu's  wife. 
Who  loved  her  husband  as  her  life. 
When  Indra's  throne  she  sought  to  gain. 
By  Vishnu's  hand  of  yore  was  slain. 
By  these'  and  h^gh-souled  kings  besid^ 
Struck  down,  have  lawless  women  died.^ 

>•  This  is  one  of  those  indefinable 
mythic  personages  who  are  found  in  the 
ancient  traditions  of  many  nations,  and 
in  whom  cosmogonical  or  astronomical 
notions  are  generally  figured.  Thus  it  is 
related  of  Agastya 'that  the  "Vindhyan 
mountains  prostrated  themselves  before 
him:  andyetthe  snme  Agastya  is  believed  to 
be  regent  of  the  star  Canopus.'  Gobresio. 

He  will  appear  as  the  friend  and  lielper 
of  iUima  fai-ther  on  in  the  poem. 


CANTO  XXVIII. 
THE  DEATH  OF  TApAKX. 

Thusspoke  the  saint.  Each  vigorous  word 
The  noble  monarch's  offspring  heard. 
And,  reverent  hands  together  laid. 
His  answer  to  the  hermit  made  : 
'  My  sire  and  mother  bade  noe  aye 
Thy  word,  O  mightj^  Saint^  obey. 
So  will  I,  O  most  glorious,  kill 
This  T6dak&  who  joys  in  ill. 
For  such  my  sire's,  and  such  thy  will; 
To  aid  with  mine  avenging  hand 
The  Br4hmans,kine,and  all  the  land; 
Obedient,  heart  and  soul,  I  stand.' 

Thus  spoke  the  tamer  of  the  foe. 
And  by  the  middle  grasped  hia  bow. 
Strongly  he  drew  the  sounding  string 
That  niade  the  distant  welkin  ring» 
Scared  by  the  mighty  (dang  the  deer 
That  roamed  the  forest  shook  with.fear» 
And  T4dak4  the  echo  heard. 
And  rose  in  haste  from  slumber  stirred. 
In  wild  amaze,  her  soul  aflame 
With  fury  toward  the  spot  she  came. 
When  that  foul  shape  of  evil  mien 
And  stature  vast  as  e'er  was  seen 
The  wrathful  son  of  Baghu  eyed. 
He  thus  unto  his  brother  crieil  i 
*  Her  dreadful  shape,  O  Lakshman,  aee^ 
A  form  to  shudder  at  and  flee. 
The  hideous  ukooster's  very  view 
Would  cleave  a  timid  heart  in  two. 
Behold  the  demon  hard  to  sn^ite, 
Defended  by  her  magio  might. 
My  hand  shaU  stay  her  course  to-daj,. 
And  shear  her  nose  and  ears  away. 
No  heart  have  I  her  life  to  take  : 
I  spare  it  for  her  sex's  sake. 
My  will  is  but,  with  minished  force. 
To  cheek  her  in  her  evil  course.' 
While  thus  he  spoke,  by  rage  impelled 

Roaring  as  she  came  nigh, 
The  fiend  her  course  at  Raina  held 

With  huge  arms  tossed  on  high. 
Her,  rushing  on,  the  seer  assailed 

With  a  loud  cry  of  hate  ; 
And  thus  the  sons  of  Raghu  hailed  t 

*  Fight,  and  be  fortunate.*^ 
Then  from  the  earth  a  horrid  cloud 

Of  dust  the  denK>n  raised^ 
And  for  awhile  in  darkling  shroud 

Wrapt  Kaghu's  sons  amazed. 
Then  calling  on  her  magic  power 

The  fearful  fight  to  wage. 
She  smote  him  with  a  stony  showery 

Till  R4ma  burned  with  rage. 
Then  pouring  forth  kis  arrowy  rain 

That  stony  fltod  tajs^y, 
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With  winged  darts,  ai  she  eharji^ed  amain, 

He  shore  her  bands  away. 
As  T44ak&  still  thundered,  near 

Thus  maimed  by  E&ma's|blow8| 
Lakshman  in  fury  severed  sheer 
'     The  monster's  ears  and  nose. 
Assaming  by  her  magic  skill 

A  fresh  and  fresh  disguise, 
She  tried  a  thousand  sliapes  at  will, 

•  Then  vanished  from  their  eyes. 
When  Gadhi'sson  of  high  renown 
Still  saw  the  stony  rain  pour  down 
Upon  each  princely  warrior's  head. 
With  words  of  wisdom  thus  he  said ; 
'  Enough  of  mercy,  U&ma,  lest 
This  sinful  evil- working  pest, 
Disturber  of  each  holy  rite, 
Kepair  by  magic  arts  her  might. 
Without  delay  the  tiend  should  die, 
For,  see,  the  twilight  hour  is  nigh. 
And  at  the  joints  of  night  and  day 
SSoch  giant  foes  are  hard  to  slay.' 
Then  li&ma,  skilful  to  direct 

His  arrow  to  the  sound. 
With  shafts  the  mighty  demon  checked 

Who  rained  her  stones  around. 
She  sore  impeded  and  beset 
By  B&ma  and  his  arrowy  net, 
Though  ttkilled  in  guile  and  magic  lore, 
Knshed  on  the  brothers  with  a  roar. 
Deformed,  terrific,  murderous,  dread, 
Swift  as  the  levin  on  she  sped, 
like  cloudy  pile  in  autumn's  sky. 
Lifting  her  two  vast  arms  on  high. 
When  B4ma  smote  her  with  a  dart, 
Shaped  like  a  crescent,  to  the  heart. 
Sore  wounded  by  the  shaft  that  came 
With  lightning  speed  and  surest  aim. 
Blood  spouting  from  her  mouth  and  side, 
She  fell  upon  the  earth  and  died. 
Soon  as  tue  Iiord  who  rules  the  sky 
Saw  the  dread  monster  lifeless  lie. 
He  called  aloud.  Well  done  I  well  done  I 
And  the  Gods  honoured  Raghu's  son. 
Standing  in  heaven  the  Thousand-eyed, 
With  all  the  Immortals,  joying  cried ; 

*  lift  up  thine  eyes^  0  Saint,  and  see 
The  (i<Kls  and  Indra  nigh  to  thee. 
Thte  deed  of  Kama's  boundless  might 
Has  filled  our  bosoms  with  delight. 
Kow,  for  our  will  would  have  it  so. 
To  Haghu's  son  some  favour  show. 
Invest  him  with  the  power  which  naught 
Bat  penance  gains  and  holy  thought. 
Those  heaveiHy  arms  on  him  bestow 

To  thee  entrusted  long  ago 
By  great  Kris^sva  best  of  kings, 
0on  of  the  Lord  of  living  things. 
More  fit  recipient  none  can  be 
.^Imi  1w  who  joys  in  following  thee ; 


And  for  our  sakes  the  monarch's  i 
Ua3  yet  to  do  a  mighty  deed.' 

He  spoke  ;  and  all  the  heavenly  traiiK 
Rejoicing  sought  their  homes  again. 
While  honour  to  the  saint  they  paid. 
Then  came  the  evening's  twilight  shade, 
The  best  of  hermits  overjoyed 
To  know  the  monstrous  fiend  destroyed, 
His  lips  on  R4ma's  forehead  pressed. 
And  thus  the  conquering  chief  addressed: 
*  O  Rama  gracious  to  the  sight. 
Here  will  we  pass  the  present  night, 
And  with  the  morrow's  earliest  ray 
Bend  to  mv  hermitage  our  way,' 
The  son  of  Dasaratha  heard. 
Delighted,  Visv^mitra's  word. 
And  as  he  bade,  that  night  he  spent 
In  T4dak&'s  wild  wood,  content. 
And  the  grove  shone  that  happy  day. 
Freed  from  the  curse  that  on  it  lay. 
Like  Chaitrarathai  fair  and  gay. 

CANTO  XXIX. 


THE  CELESTIAL  ARMS. 

That  night  they  slept  and  took  their  rest; 
And  then  the  mighty  saint  addressed. 
With  pleasant  smile  and  accents  mild 
These  words  to  Raghu's  princely  child  : 
*  Well  pleased  am  I.    High  fate  be  thine, 
Thou  scion  of  a  royal  line. 
Now  will  I,  for  I  love  thee  so. 
All  heavenly  arms  on  thee  bestow. 
Victor  with  these,  whoe'er  oppose. 
Thy  hand  shall  conquer  all  thy  foes, 
Though  Gods  and  spirits  of  the  air. 
Serpents  and  fiends,  the  conflict  dare. 
I'll  give  thee  as  a  pledge  of  love 
The  mystic  arms  they  use  above. 
For  worthy  thou  to  have  revealed 
The  weapons  I  have  learnt  to  wield.^ 


1  The  famous  pleasure-garden  of  Ku- 
vera  the  God  of  Wealth. 

«  *  The  whole  of  this  Canto  together 
with  the  following  one,  regards  the  belief, 
formerly  prevalent  in  India,  that  by  virtue 
of  certain  spells,  to  be  learnt  and  mutter- 
ed, secret  knowledge  and  superhuman 
powers  might  be  acquired.  To  this  the 
poet  has  already  alluded  in  Canto  xxiii. 
These  incorporeal  weapons  are  partly  re- 

S resented  according  to  the  fashion  of 
lose  ascribed  to  the  Gods  and  the  differ- 
ent orders  of  demi-gods,  partly  are  the 
mere  creations  of  fancy;  and  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  say  what  idea  the  poet  had  of 
them  in  his  own  mind,  or  what  powers  ha 
meant  to  assign  to  each.'.  Sculbqei^. 
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Firtt,  son  ol  H*gha,  8%all  be  tbfiie 
The  arm  of  Vengeance,  strong,  divine  : 
The  arm  of  Fate,  the  arm  of  Kight, 
And  Vishnu^B  arm  of  awf  nl  might : 
Tiiat,  before  which  no  foe  can  stand, 
The  thunderbolt  of  Indra's  hand  ; 
And  diva's  trident,  sharp  and  dread, 
And  thoi  dire  weapon  Brahma's  Head. 
And  two  fair  clubs,  O  royal  child, 
Ooe  Charmer  and  one  Pointed  styled 
With  flame  of  lambent  fire  aglow, 
On  thee,  O  Chieftain,  I  bestow. 
And  Fate's  dread  net  and  Justice'  noose 
That  none  may  conquer,  for  thy  use  : 
And  the  great  cord,  renowned  of  old. 
Which  varun  ever  loves  to  hold.  ^ 
Take  these  two  thunderbolts,  which  I 
Have  got  for  thee,  the  Moist  and  Dry. 
Here  diva's  dart  to  thee  I  yield. 
And  thAt  which  Vishnu  wont  to  wield. 
I  give  to  thee  the  arm  of  tUre, 
Desired  by  all  and  named  the  Spire. 
To  thee  1  grant  the  Wind- God's  dart, 
Kamed  Crudier,  O  thou  pure  of  heart. 
This  arm,  the  Horse's  Head,  accept. 
And  this,  the  Curlew's  Bill  yclept. 
And  these  two  spears,  the  best  e'er  flewy 
Kamed  the  Invincible  and  True. 
And  arms  of  fiends  1  make  thine  own. 
Skull-wreath  and  mace  that  smashes  bone. 
And  Joyous,  which  the  spirits  bear. 
Great  weapon  of  the  sons  of  air. 
]Brave  offspring  of  the  best  of  lords, 
1  give  thee  now  the  Gem  of  swords. 
And  offer  next,  thine  hand  to  arm. 
The  heavenly  bf^rds'  beloved  charm. 
Kow  with  two  arms  1  thee  invest 
Of  never-ending  Sleep  and  Best, 
With  weapons  of  the  Sun  and  Rain, 
And  those  that  dry  and  burn  amain  ; 
And  strong  Desire  with  conquering  touch. 
The  dart  that  Kdma  prizes  much. 
I  give  the  arm  of  shadowy  powers , 
Tviat  bleeding  flesh  of  men  devours. 
1  give  the  arms  the  God  of  Gold 
,And  giant  fiends  exult  to  hold. 
This  smites  the  foe  in  battle-strife. 
And  takes  his  fortune,  strength,  and  life. 
I  give  ti>e  arms  called  False  and  True, 
And  great  Illusion  give  I  too  ; 
The  hero's  arm  called  Strong  and  Bright 
That  spoils  the  foeman's  strength  in  fight. 
'  I  give  tliee  as  a  priceless  boon 
The  Dew,  the  weapon  of  the  Moon, 
And  add  the  weapon,  deftly  planned. 
That  stren^hens  Viavakarm4's  hand. 
'  The  Mortal  dart  whose  point  is  chill. 
And  Slaughter,  ever  sure  to  kill ; 
All  these  and  other  arms,  for  thou 
Art  very  dear,  I  give  thee  now. 
Keceive  these  weapons  from  my  hand, 


Son  ol  the  noblest  in  the  land.* 

Facing  the  east,  the  glorious  saint 
Pure  from  all  spot  of  eai-thly  taint, 
To  B4ma,  with  delighted  mind. 
That  noble  host  of  spells  consigned. 
He  taught  the  arms,  whose  lore  is  won 
Hardly  by  Gods,  to  Raghu's  son. 
He  muttered  low  the  spell  whose  call 
Summons  those  arms  and  rules  them  all^ 
And,  each  in  visible  form  and  frame. 
Before  the  monarch's  son  they  came. 
They  stood  nnd  spoke  in  reverent  guise 
To  K^ma  with  exulting  cries : 
*  O  noblest  child  of  Raghu,  see. 
Thy  ministers  and  thralls  are  we.' 

With  joyful  heart  and  eager  hand 
R&ma  received  the  wondrous  band. 
And  thus  with  words  of  welcome  cried : 
*Aye  present  to  my  will  abide.' 
Then  hasted  to  the  saint  to  pay 
Due  reverence,  and  pursued  his  way, 

CANTO  XXX. 
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THE  MYSTBRI0D8  POWERS.* 

Pure,  with  glad  clieer  and  joyful  breast. 
Of  those  mysterious  amis  possessed, 
B4mft,  now  passing  on  his  way, 
Thus  to  the  saint  began  to  say  : 

•  Lord  of  these  mighty  weapons,  I 

Can  scarce  be  harmed  by  Gods  on  high  ; 
Now,  best  of  saints,  I  long  to  gain 
The  powers  that  can  these  arms  restrain.' 
Thus  spoke  the  prince.    The  sage  austere. 
True  to  his  vows,  from  evil  clear. 
Called  forth  the  names  of  those  great 

charms 
Whose  powers  restrain  the  deadly  arms. 

•  Receive  thou  True  and  Truly-famed, 
And  Bold  and  Fleet :  the  weapons  named 

»  'In  Sanskrit  Sankdra,  a  word  which 
has  various  significations  but  the  primarv 
meaning  of  which  is  the  act  of$€uing.  A 
magical  power  seeni'S  to  be  implied  of  em- 
ploying the  weapons  when  and  wher^ 
required.  The  remarks  I  have  made  ^ 
the  preceding  Canto  apply  with  still 
greater  force  to  this.  The  M»S.  greatly 
varv  in  the  enumeration  of  these  Sanhdratf 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  copyists  have 
incorrectly  written  the  names  which  they 
did  not  well  under«»tand.  The  commen- 
tators throw  no  light  upon  the  subject.* 
SCHLBQBL.  I  have  taken  the  libertv  of 
omitting  four  of  these  which  Schlegel 
translates  *Scleromphalum,  Euomphalum, 
Centiventrem,  and  Chrysomphalum,' 
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Vtfder  and  Ppogre«»  swift  of  pace, 
ATeried-h«ad  and  Drooping-f aoe ; 
The  8MD,  and  that  which  Secret  flies  ; 
The  weapon  of  the  thousand  eyes ; 
Ten-heaoed,  and  the  Hundred-faced, 
Star-gaier  and  the  Layer- waste  : 
The  Omen-hird,  the  Pure-from-sp^t, 
The  pair  that  wake  and  slumber  not :' 
The  Fiendish,  that  which  shakes  amain, 
The  Stronff-of-Hand,  the  Rich-in-Gain  : 
The  Guardian,  and  the  Close-allied, 
Th«  Gaper,  Love,  and  Golden-side  : 
O  Bagbu*s  son  receive  all  these. 
Bright  ones  that  wear  what  forms  they 

please ; 
KriaiflTa's  mystic  sons  are  they. 
And  worthy  thou  their  might  to  sway.* 
With  joy  the  pride  of  Baghu^s  race 
Ueceived  the  hermit's  proffered  grace, 
Mysterious  arms,  to  check  and  stay, 
Or  smite  the  foeman  in  the  fray. 
Then,  all  with  heavenly  forms  endued, 
Nigh  came  the  wondrous  multitude. 
C^estial  in  their  bright  attire 
Some  shone  like  coals  of  burning  fire ; 
Some  were  like  clouds  of  dusky  smoke ; 
And  suppliant  thus  they  sweetly  spoke : 

•  Thy  thralls,  O  R&ma,  here  we  stand : 
Command,  we  prav,  thy  faithful  band.* 
*l>0p«rt,'  he  cried, ''where  each  may  liet» 
Bat  when  I  call  you  to  assist. 

Be  present  to  my  mind  with  speed. 
Ana  aid  me  in  the  hour  of  need.* 
to  Rftma  then  they  lowly  bent. 
And  round  him  in  due  reverence  went. 
To  his  command,  they  answered.  Yea, 
And  as  they  came  so  Went  away. 
When  thus  the  arms  had  homeward  flown, 
With  pleasant  words  and  modest  tone, 
B*en  as  he  walked,  the  prince  began 
To  question  thus  the  holy  man  : 

*  What  eloudlike  wood  is  that  which  near 
^le  mountain's  side  I  see  appear? 

O  tell  me,  for  I  long  to  know ; 
Bi  pleasant  aspect  charms  me  so. 
Its  gUdes  are  tuU  of  deer  at  play. 
Ana  tweet  birds  sing  on  every  spray. 
Fiat  Is  the  hideous  wild ;  I  feel 
fli  nreel  a  tremor  o'er  me  steal, 
iild  bail  with  transport  fresh  and  new 
A  land  that  is  so  fair  to  view*. 
Vtiea  tdl  me  all,  thou  holy  Sage, 
AlBd^hose  this  pleasant  hermitage 
ift  vhieh  those  wicked  ones  delight 
9$  vokf  imd  kill  each  holy  rite. 
Ml  with  foul  heart  and  evil  deed 
Vkf  MCliied,  great  Saint,  impede. 
TSMkomt  O  Sage,  belongs  this  land 
JBUktofc  thine  altars  ready  stand ! 
'  Antei  to  gnard  them,  and  to  slay 
TbijitatB  wno  the  rites  would  stay. 


All  thim  0  best  of  sidnts,  I  burn 
From  thine  own  lips,  my  lord,  to  learn.* 

CANTO  XXXI. 
THB  PERFECT  HERMITAGE. 

Thus  spoke  the  pri  nee  of  boundless  mighty 
And  thus  replied  the  anchorite : 
'  Chief  of  the  mighty  arm,  of  yore 
Lord  Vish^ia  whom  the  Gods  adore. 
For  holy  thought  and  rites  austere 
Of  penance  made  his  dwelling  here. 
This  ancient  wood  was  called  of  old 
Grove  of  the  Dwarf,  the  mighty-souled. 
And  when  perfection  he  attained 
The  grove  the  name  of  Perfect  gained. 
Bali  of  }'ore,  Virochan's  son, 
Dominion  over  Indra  won, 
And  when  with  power  his  proud  heart 

swelled. 
O'er  the  three  worlds  his  empire  held. 
When  Bali  then  began  a  rite. 
The  Gods  and  Indra  in  a£frght 
Sought  Vishnu  in  this  place  of  rent, 
And  thus  with  prayers  the  God  admressed: 
*  Bali.  Virochan's  mighty  son. 
His  sacrifice  has  now  begun: 
Of  boundless  wealth,  that  demon  king 
Is  bounteous  to  each  living  thing. 
Though  suppliants  flock  from  every  side 
The  suit  ot  none  is  e'er  denied. 
Whate'er,  where'er  howe'er  the  call. 
He  hears  the  suit  and  gives  to  all. 
Now  with  thine  own  illusive  art 
Perform,  O  Lord,  the  helper's  part : 
Assume  a  dwarfish  form,  and  thus 
From  fear  and  danger  rescue  us.'  i 

Thus  in  their  dread  the  Immortals  sued:  . 
The  God  a  dwarflike  shape  indued  :* 
Before  Virochan's  son  he  came. 
Three  steps  of  land  his  only  claim. 
The  boon  obtained,  in  wondrous  wise 
Lord  Vishnu's  form  increased  in  size; 
Through  all  the  worlds,  tremendous,  vast, 
God  of  the  Triple  Step,  he  passed.' 
The  whole  broad  earth  from  side  to  side 
He  measured  with  one  mighty  stride, 
Spanned  with  the  next  the  firmament, 
And  with  the  third  through  heaven  he  went. 

1  I  omit,  after  this  line,  eight  ilokes 
which,  as  Schlegel  allows,  are  quite  out 
of  place. 

«  This  is  the  fifth  of  the  avatdrst  des- 
cents or  incarnations  of  Vishnu. 

3  This  is  a  solar  allegory.  Vishnu  is 
the  sun,  the  three  steps  being  his  rising,, 
culmination,  and  setting. 
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Thus  WW  the  king  of  demoni  hurled 
By  Vish^iu  to  the  nether  world, 
Aud  thus  the  universe  restored 
To  Indra's  rule,  its  ancient  lord. 
And  now  because  the  immortal  God 
This  spot  in  dwarflike  semblance  trod. 
The  grove  has  aye  been  loved  by  me 
For  reverence  of  the  devotee. 
But  demons  haunt  it,  prompt  to  stay 
Each  holy  offering  I  would  pay. 
Be  thine,  O  lion-lord,  to  kill 
These  giants  that  delight  in  ill. 
This  day,  beloved  child,  our  feet 
Shall  rest  within  the  calm  retreat  : 
And  know,  thou  chief  of  Raghu's  line, 
My  hermitage  is  also  thine.' 

HiB  spoke ;  and  soon  the  anchorite, 
With  joyous  looks  that  beamed  delight, 
With  Bama  and  his  brother  stood 
Within  the  consecrated  wood. 
Soon  as  they  saw  the  holy  man. 
With  one  accord  together  ran 
The  dwellers  in  the  sacred  shade, 
And  to  the  saint  their  reverence  paid» 
And  offered  water  for  his  feet. 
The  gift  of  honour  and  a  seat ; 
Apd  next  with  hospitable  care 
They  entertained  the  princely  pair. 
The  royal  tamere  of  their  foes 
Bested  awhile  in  sweet  repose: 
Then  to  the  chief  of  hermits  sued 
Standing  in  suppliant  attitude  ; 

*  Begin,  O  best  of  saints,  we  pray, 
Initiatory  rites  to-day. 

This  Perfect  Grove  ghall  be  anew 
Made  perfect,  and  thy  words  be  true.* 
Then,  thus  addressed,  the  holy  man, 
The  very  glorious  sage,  began 
The  high  preliminary  rite, 
Bestraming  sense  and  appetite. 
Calmly  the  youths  that  night  reposed. 
And  rose  when  morn  her  light  disclosed, 
Their  morning  worship  paid,  and  took 
Of  lustral  water  from  the  brook. 
Thus  purified  they  breathed  the  prayer. 
Then  greeted  Visvdmitra  where 
As  celebrant  he  sate  beside 
The  flame  with  sacred  oil  supplied. 

CANTO  XXXII. 

viSva:mitba's  saobificb. 

That  conquering  pair,  of  royal  race. 
Skilled  to  observe  due  time  and  place, 
To  Eiisik's  hermit  son  addressed. 
In  timely  words,  their  meet  request : 

•  When  must  we,  lord,  we  pray  thee  teU, 
ThoBe  Bovers  of  the  i^ight  repel  ? 
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Speak,  lest  we  let  the  moment  fly,  ^^ 

And  pass  the  due  occasion  by.* 
Thus  longing  f<.r  the  strife,  they  prayed^    - 
And  thus  the  hermits  answer  made  : 
Till  the  fifth  day  be  come  and  past, 
O  Raghu's  sons,  your  watch  must  last. 
The  saint  his  Diksh&i  has  begun. 
And  all  that  time  will  speak  to  none.' 
Soon  as  the  steadfast  devotees 
Had  made  reply  in  words  like  these. 
The  youths  began,  disdaining  sleep. 
Six  days  and  nights  their  watch  to  keep. 
Tlie  warrior  pair  who  tamed  the  foe. 
Unrivalled  benders  of  the  bow. 
Kept  watch  and  ward  unwearied  still 
To  guard  the  saint  from  scathe  and  ill. 
*  Twas  now  the  sixth  returning  day. 
The  hour  foretold  had  past  away. 
Then  R&ma  cried :  *  O  Lakshman,  noilr 
Firm,  watchful,  resolute'be  thou! 
The  fiends  as  yet  have  kept  afar 
From  the  pure  grove  in  which  we  are  ; 
Yet  waits  us,  ere  the  day  shall  close, 
Dire  battle  with  the  demon  foes.' 

While  thus  spoke  Rdma  borne  away 
By  longing  for  the  deadly  fray. 
See  I  bursting  from  the  altar  came 
The  sudden  glory  of  the  flame. 
Round  priest  and  deacon,  and  upon 
Grass,  ladles,  flowers,  the  splendour  shone^ 

And  the  high  rite,  in  order  due. 
With  sacred  texts  began  anew. 
But  then  a  loud  and  fearful  roar 

Re-echoed  through  the  sky  ; 
And  like  vast  clouds  that  shadow  o'er 

The  heavens  in  dark  July, 
Involved  in  gloom  of  magic  might 

Two  fiends  rushed  on  amain, 
M&rlcha,  Rover  of  the  Night, 

Suvdhu,  and  their  train. 
As  on  they  came  in  wild  career 

Thick  blood  in  rain  they  shed; 
And  Rdma  saw  those  things  of  fear 

Impending  overhead. 
Then  soon  as  those  accursed  two 

Who  showered  down  blood  he  spied. 
Thus  to  his  brother  brave  and  true 

Spoke  U&ma  lotus-eyed  : 
*Now,Lak8hman,thou  these  fiends  shalt  see^ 

Man-eaters,  foul  of  mind. 
Before  my  mortal  weapon  flee 

Like  clouds  before  the  wind.* 
He  spoke.  An  arrow,  swift  as  thought^ 

upon  his  bow  he  pressed. 
And  smote,  to  utmost  fury  wrought, 

M&rfcha  on  the  breast. 
Deepin  his  flesh  the  weapon  lay 

Winged  by  the  mystic  spell. 


1  Certain  ceremonies  preliminary  to  a 
sacrifice.  _ 
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And,  hurled  a  hundred  leagues'away, 

In  ocean's  flood  he  fell. 
Then  Rdnia,  when  he  itaw  the  foe 

Convulsed  and  mad  with  pain 
Keath  the  chill-pointed  weapon's  blow, 

To  Lakshman  spoke  again : 

*  See,  Lakshman,  see  1  this  mortal  dart 

That  strikes  a  numbing  chill. 
Hath  struck  him  senseless  with  the  smart, 

But  left  him  breathing  still. 
But  these  who  love  the  evil  way, 

And  drink  the  blood  they  spill, 
Bejoicing  holy  rites  to  stay, 

Fierce  plagues,  my  hand  shall  kill.* 
fie  seized  another  shafts  the  best, 

Aglow  with  living  flame; 
It  struck  Suv4hu  on  the  chest, 

And  dead  to  earth  he  came. 
Again  a  dart,  the  Wind-God*s  own, 

Upon  his  string  he  laid. 
And  all  the  demons  were  o*erthrowa. 

The  saints  no  more  afraid. 
When  thug  the  fiends  were  slain  in  fight, 
Disturbers  of  each  holy  rite, 
Due  honour  by  the  saints  was  paid 
To  R4ma  for  his  wondrous  aid : 
So  Indra  is  adored  when  he 
Has  won  some  glorious  victory. 
Success  at  last  the  rite  had  crowned. 
And  Yisv^mitra  gazed  around. 
And  seeing  every  side  at  rest. 
The  son  of  Ba^hu  thus  addressed : 

•  My  joy,  O  Prmce,  is  now  complete  : 

Thou  hast  obeyed  my  will : 
Perfect  before,  this  calm  retreat 
In  now  more  perfect  still.' 


CANTO  XXXIII. 


THE  SONEK 

Their  task  achieved,  the  princes  spent 
That  night  with  joy  and  full  content. 
Ere  jet  the  dawn  was  well  displayed 
Their  morning  rites  they  duly  paid, 
And  sought,  while  yet  the  light  was  faint, 
The  hermits  and  the  mighty  saiut. 
^ey  greeted  first  that  holy  sire 
Bespleodent  like  the  burning  tire. 
And  then  with  noble  word^  began 
Their  sweet  speech  to  the  sainted  man  : 

*  Here  stand,  O  Lord,  thy  servants  true  : 
Command  what  thou  wouldst  have  us  do/ 

The  saints,  by  Visv&mitra  led. 
To  Mma  thus  in  answer  said  : 

*  Janak  the  king  who  rules  the  land 
Of  fertile  Mithil4  has  planned 

A  npble  sacrifice,  and  we 
Will  thither  go  the  rite  to  see. 


Thou,  Prinoa  of  men,  with  us  thalt  go. 
And  there  behold  the  wondrous^bow. 
Terrific,  vast,  of  matchless  might, 
Which,  splendid  at  the  famous  rite, 
Tae  Gods  assembled  gave  the  king. 
No  giant,  fiend,  or  God  can  string 
That  gem  of  bows,  no  heavenly  bard  ; 
Then,  sure^  for  m  in  the  task  were  hard. 
When  lords  of  earth  have  longed  to  kuoir 
The  virtue  of  that  wondrous  ^w. 
The  strongest  sons  of  kingpin  vain 
Have  tried  the  mit^hty  cord  to  strain. 
This  famous  bow  thoii  there  shalt  view, 
And  wondrous  rites  shalt  witness  too. 
Tne  high-souled  king  who  lords  it  o'er 
Tiie  realm  of  MithiU  of  yore 
Gained  from  the  God^  this  bow,  the  prioi 
Of  his  imperial  sacrifice. 
Won  by  the  rite  the  glorious  priie 
Still  in  the  royal  palace  lies. 
Laid  up  in  oil  of  precious  scent 
With  aloe-wood  and  incense  bleat.' 
Then  R4ma  answering.  Be  it  so. 
Made  ready  with  the  rest  to  go. 
The  saint  himself  was  now  prepared. 
But  ere  beyond  the  grove  he  fared, 
He  turned  him  and  in  words  like  these 
Addressed  the  sylvan  deities  : 
*  Farewell  I  each  holy  rite  complete, 
I  leave  the  hermits'  perfect  seat  : 
To  Gang&*8  northern  shore  I  go 
Beneath  Him41aya's  peaks  of  puow.* 
With  reverent  steps  he  paced  around 
The  limits  of  the  holy  ground. 
And  then  the  mighty  saint  set  fo**th 
And  took  his  journey  t<>  the  north. 
His  pupils,  deep  in  Scripture's  page» 
Followed  behind  the  holy  sage. 
And  servants  from  the  sacred  grove 
A  hundred  wains  for  convoy  drove. 
The  very  birds  that  winged  that  air. 
The  very  deer  that  harboured  there. 
Forsook  the  glade  and  leafy  brake 
And  followed  for  the  hermit's  sake. 
They  travelled  far.  till  in  the  west 
The  sun  was  speeding  to  his  rest, 
And  made,  their  portioned  journey  o'er, 
Their  halt  on  Sona's'  distant  shore. 
The  hermits  batlied  when  sank  the  sun. 
And  every  rite  was  duly  done. 
Oblations  paid  to  Fire,  and  then 
Sate  round  their  chief  the  holy  men. 
K4ma  and  Lakshman  lowly  bowed 
In  reverence  to  the  hermit  crowd. 
And  R&ma,  having  sate  him  down 
Before  the  saint  of  pure  renown, 

*  A  river  which  rises  in  Badelcund  and 
falls  into  the  Ganges  near  Patna.  It  is 
called  tAeo  HiratiyriKdhu,  G)lden- armed, 
and  Hiranyavdka,  Auriferous. 
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With  humble  palms  together  laid 
His  eager  supplication  made  : 
•What  country,  O  my  lord,  is  this. 
Fair-smiling  in  her  wealth  and  bliss? 
Deign  fully,  O  thou  mighty  Seer, 
To  tell  me,  for  I  long  to  hear.' 
Moved  by  the  prayer  of  R^ma,  he 
Told  foiiih  the  country's  history. 

CANTO  XXXIV. 
BRAHAIADATTA. 

•A  king  of  Brahm&'s  seed  who  bore 
The  name  of  Kusa  reigned  of  yore. 
Just,  faithful  to  his  vows,  and  true, 
He  held  the  good  in  honour  due. 
His  bride,  a  queen  of  noble  name, 
Of  old  Vidarbha'8»  monarchs  came. 
I.ike  their  own  father,  children  four. 
All  valiant  boys,  the  lady  bore. 
In  glorious  deeds  each  nerve  they  strained, 
And  well  their  Warrior  part  sustained. 
To  them  most  just,  and  true,  and  brave. 
Their  father  thus  his  counsel  gave  ; 
•  Beloved  children,  ne'er  forget 
Protection  is  a  prince's  debt  ; 
The  noble  work  at  once  begin. 
High  vii-tue  and  her  fruits  to  win.* 
The  youths,  to  all  the  people  dear, . 
Received  his  speech  with  willing  ear  ; 
And  Qaqh  went  forth  his  several  way. 
Foundations  of  a  town  to  lay. 
Kus^mba,  prince  of  high  renown. 
Was  builder  of  Kaus&mbi's  town. 
And  Kusandbh^,  just  and  wise, 
Bade  high  Mabodaya's  towers  arise. 
Amtirtarajas  chose 'to  dwell 
In  Dharra^ranya's  citadel. 
And  Vasu  bade  his  city  fair 
The  name  of  Girivraja  bear.J" 
This  fertile  spot  whereon  we  stand 
Was  once  the  high-souled  Vasu's  lai^d. 
Behold  I  as  round  we  turn  our  eyes, 

'  The  modern  Berar. 

«  According  to  the  Bengal  recension  the 
first  (Kus&mba)  U  called  Ku&isva,  and  his 
city  Kaus4svi.  This  name  does  not  occur 
elsewhere.  The  reading  of  the  northern 
recension  Is  confirmed  by  FoS  KouS  Ki  ; 
p.  385,  where  the  citv  Kiao8ka7tgmi  is  men- 
tioned. It  l^y  600  tig  to  the  south-west  of 
•^o^dm,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Jumna. 
mahodaya  isancthername  of  Kanyjikubia; 
•Uharmdranya,  the  wood  to  which  the 
God  of  Justice  is  said  to  have  fled  through 
i©»r  of  Soma  the  Moon-God  was  in  Ma- 
gadh.  Girivraja  was  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. See  Lanaen'p  I.  A.  Vol.  I.  p.  604. 
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Five  lofty  mountain  peaks  wise. 

See  1  bursting  from  her  parent  hill, 

Sumfigadhi,  a  lovely  rill. 

Bright  gleaming  as  she  flows  between 

The  mountains,  like  a  wreath  is  seen. 

And  then  through  Magadh's  plains  and 

W proves 
ith  many  a  fair  meander  rovea. 
And  this  was  Vasu's  old  domain. 
The  fertile  Magadh's  broad  ohampaiirn. 
Which  smiling  fields  of  tilth  adorn 
And  diadem  with  golden  corn. 

The  Queen  Ghritdchi,  nymph  most  fal& 
Married  to  Kusan^bha,  bare 
A  hundred  daughters,  lovely -faced. 
With  every  charm  and  beauty  graced. 
It  chanced  the  maidens,  bright  and  ga/ 
As  lightning-flashes  on  a  day 
Of  ram- time,  to  the  garden  went 
With  song  and  play  and  merriment, 
And  there  in  gay  attire  they  strayed. 
And  danced,  and  laughed,  and  sang,  and 

played. 
The  God  of  Wind  who  roves  at  will 
All  plaeee,  as  he  lists,  to  fill. 
Saw  the  vopng  maidens  dancing  there. 
Of  faultless  shape  and  mien  most  fair. 

*  I  love  you  all,  sweet  girls,'  he  cried,     * 
And  e^cb  shall  l>e  my  darling  bride. 
Forsake,  forsake  your  mortal  lot. 
And  gain  a  life  that  withers  not. 

A  fickle  thing  is  youth's  brief  span, 
And  more  than  all  in  mortal  man. 
Receive  unending  youth,  and  be 
Immortal,  O  my  love^  with  me,' 

The  hundred  girls,  to  wonder  stirred. 
The  wooing  of  the  Wind-God  heard, " 
Laughed,  as  a  jest^  his  suit  aside. 
And  with  one  voice  they  thus  replied  : 

*  O  mighty  Wind,,  free  spirit  who 

All  life  pervadest;  through  ^nd  through. 
Thy  wondrous  power  we  naaidens  know  ; 
Then  wherefore  wilt  thou  mock  us  so  ? 
Our  sire  is  Kusandbha,  King  ; 
And  we,  forsooth,  have  charms  to  bring 
A  God  to  woo  us  from  the  skies  ; 
But  honour  first  we  maidens  prize. 
Far  may  *be  hour,  we  pray,  be  henoe. 
When  we,  O  thou  of  httle  sense. 
Our  truthful  father's  choice  refuse. 
And  for  ourselves  our  husbands  choose. 
Our  honoured  sire  our  lord  we  deem. 
He  is  to  us^a  God  supreme, 
And  they  to  whom  his  high  decree 
May  give  us  shall  our  husbands  be.* 

He  heard  the  answer  they  returned. 
And  mighty  rage  within  him  burned. 
On  each  fair  maid  a  blast  he  sent : 
Kach  stately  form  he  bowed  and  bent. 
Bent  double  by  the  Wind-God's  ire 
They  sought  the  palace  of  their  sire^ 
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There  fell  apon  the  gronnd  with  8i^s, 
While  tears  and  shame  were  in  their  eyes. 
The  king  himself,  with  troubled  brow, 
8aw  his  dear  ^rls  so  fair  but  now, 
A  mournful  sight  all  bent  and  bowed. 
And  grieving  thus  he  cried  aloud : 

*  What  fate  is  this,  and  what  the  cause  ? 
What  wretch  has  scorned  all  heavenly  lawe(? 
Who  thus  your  forms  could  curve  and 

break? 
Tou  struggle,  but  no  answer  make.* 

They^  heard  the  speech  of  that  wise  king 
Of  their  misfortune  questioning. 
Again  the  hundred  maidens  signed, 
Touched  with  their  heads  his  feet,and cried: 
« The  God  of  Wind,  pervading  space, 
Would  bring  on  us  a  foul  disgrace, 
And  choosing  folly*s  evil  way 
From  virtue's  path  in  scorn  would  stray. 
But  we  in  words  like  these  reproved 
The  Crod  of  Wind  whom  pasnon  moved : 

*  Farewell,  O  Lord  !  A  sire  have  we. 
No  women  uncontrolled  and  free. 
Go,  and  our  £re's  consent  obtain 

If  thou  our  maiden  hands  wouldstgain. 
Ko  self-dependent  life  we  live : 
If  we  offend,  our  fault  forgive.* 

*  But  led  by  folly  as  a  slave. 

He  would  not  hear  the  rede  we  gave. 

And  even  as  we  gently  spoke 

We  felt  the  Wind-G^'s  crushing  stroke.* 

The  pious  king,  with  grief  distressed, 
The  uoole  hundred  tlius  addressed : 
'  With  patience,  daughters,  bear  your  fate. 
Tours  was  a  deed  supremely  great 
When  with  one  mind  you  kept  from  shame 
The  honour  of  your  father's  name. 
Patience,  when  men  their  anger  vent. 
Is  woman's  praise  and  ornauieat ; 
Yet  when  the  Godd  inflict  the  blow 
Hard  is  it  to  support  the  woe. 
i'atience,  my  girls,  exceeds  tXL  price : 
Tis  alm^,  and  truth,  and  sacrifice. 
Patience  is  virtue,  patience  fame  : 
Patience  upholds  this  earthlv  frame. 
And  now,  I  think,  is  come  tne  time 
To  wed  you  in  jour  maiden  prime. 
Now,  daughters,  go  where'er  yovi  will : 
Thoughts  for  your  good  my  mind  shall  fill.* 

The  maidens  went,  consoled,  away  : 
The  best  of  kings,  that  very  day. 
Summoned  bis  ministers  of  state 
About  their  marriage  to  debate. 
Since  then,  because  the  Wind- God  bent 
The  damsels'  forms  for  punishment. 
That  royal  town  is  known  to  fame 
By  Kany6kubja's»  borrowed  name. 

»  That  is,  the  City  of  the  Bent  Virgins, 
tlM  modem  Kanauj  or  Canouge, 


There  lived  a  sage  called  Cbdli  then, 
Devoutest  of  the  sons  of  men  ; 
His  days  in  penance  rites  he  spent, 
A  glorious. saint,  most  continent. 
To  him  absorbed  in  tasks  austere 
The  chikl  of  Urmilli  drew  near. 
Sweet  Soraad4,  the  heavenly  maid 
And  lent  the  saint  her  pious  aid. 
Long  time  near  him  the  maiden  spent^ 
And  served  him  meek  and  reverent. 
Till  the  great  hermit,  pleased  with  her. 
Thus  spoke  unto  his  minister : 

*  Gratetul  am  I  for  all  tliy  care  : 
Blcbt  nuiiden,  speak,  thv  wish  declare.* 
The  sweet-voiced  nvm|>h  rejoiced  to  see 
The  favour  of  the  devotee. 

And  to  that  eloquent  old  man. 
Most  eloquent  she  thus  began  : 

*  Thou  hast,  by  heavenly  grace  suttained. 
Close  union  with  the  Godhead  gained, 

1  long,  O  Saint,  to  see  a  son 

By  force  of  holy  penance  won. 

Unwed,  a  maiden  life  I  live  : 

A  son  to  me,  thy  suppliant,  give.* 

The  saint  with  favour  heard  her  prayer. 

And  gave  a  son  exceeding  fair. 

Him,  Chtili's  spiritual  child. 

His  mother  Brahmadatta*  styled. 

King  Brahmadatta,  rich  and  great. 

In  K&mpili  maintainnl  his  state. 

Ruling,  like  Indra  in  his  bliss, 

His  fortunate  metropolis. 

King  Kusan&bha  planned  thai  he 

His  hundred  daugnters'  lord  should  be. 

To  him,  obedient  to  his  call. 

The  happy  monarch  gave  them  all. 

Like  Indra  then  he  took  the  hand 

Of  every  maiden  of  the  band. 

Soon  as  the  hand  of  each  young  maid 

In  Brahmadatta's  palm  was  laid. 

Deformity  and  cares  awav. 

She  shone  in  beauty  bright  and  gay. 

Their  freedom  from  the  Wind-G<S's  might 

Saw  Kusan&bha  with  delight. 

Kach  glance  that  on  their  forms  he  threw 

Filled  him  with  raptures  ever  new. 

Then  when  the  rites  were  all  complete, 

With  highest  marks  of  honour  meet 

The  bridegroom  with  his  brides  he  sent 

To  his  great  seat  of  government. 

The  nymph  received  with  pleasant  speech 
Her  daughters  ;  and,  embracing  each. 
Upon  their  forms  she  fondly  gazed. 
And  royal  Kusanibha  praised. 

1  Literally,  Given  by  Brahma  or  dev« 
out  contemplation. 
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VlSVilMITRA'S  LINEAGE. 

*  The  rites  were  o'er,  the  maids  were  wed, 
The  bridegroom  to  his  home  was  sped. 
The  sonlese  moaarch  bade  prepare 

A  sacrifice  to  gain  an  heir. 

Then  Kuaa,  Brahm&'s  son,  appeared, 

And  thus  King  Eusan^bha  cheered  : 

*  Tliou  shalt,  my  child,  obtain  a  son 
Like  thine  own  self,  O  holy  one. 
Through  him  for  ever,  Gfi-clhi  named, 
Shalt  thou  in  all  the  worlds  be  famed.' 

*  He  spoke,  and  vanished  from  the  sight 
To  Brahma's  world  of  endless  light. 
Time  fled,  and,  as  the  saint  foretold, 
G4dhi  was  born,  the  holy-souled. 

Itfy  sire  was  he  ;  through  him  I  trace 
My  line  from  royal  Kusa's  race, 
^ly  sister— elder-bom  was  she — 
The  pure  and  good  Satvavati,' 
Was  to  the  great  Kichika  wed. 
Still  faithful  to  her  husband  dead. 
She  followed  him,  most  noble  dame, 
And,  raised  to  heaven  in  human  frame, 
A  pure  celestial  stream  became. 
Down  from  Himalaya's  snowy  height, 
In  floods  for  ever  fair  and  bright. 
My  sister's  holj^  waves  are  hurled 
To  purify  and  glad  the  world. 
Now  on  Himalaya's  side  I  dwell 
Because  I  love  my  sister  well. 
She,  for  her  faith  and  truth  renowned. 
Most  loving  to  her  husband  found. 
High-fated,  firm  in  each  pure  vow, 
Is  queen  of  all  the  rivers  now. 
Bound  by  a  vow  I  left  her  side 
And  to  the  Perfect  convent  hied. 
There,  by  the  aid  'twas  thine  to  lend. 
Made  perfect,  all  my  labours  end. 
Thus,  mighty  Prince,  I  now  have  told 
My  race  and  lineage,  high  and  old. 
And  local  tales  of  long  ago 
Which  thoUfO  R&ma»^fain  wouldst  know 
As  I  have  sate  rehearsing  thus 
The  midnight  hour  is  come  on  us. 
Kow,  Bdma,  sleep,  that  nothing  may 
Our  journey  of  to-morrow  stay. 
Ko  leaf  on  any  tree  is  stirred  : 
Hushed  in  repose  are  beast  and  bird : 

>  Now  called  Kosf  (Cosy)  corrupted  from 
Kausiki,  daughter  of  Kusa. 

*This  is  one  of  those  personifications  of 
rivers  so  freouent  in  the  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, but  in  the  similar  myths  is  seen  the 
impress  of  the  genius  of  each  people,  aus- 
tere and  profoundly  religious  in  India, 
graceful  and  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
external  beauty  in  Ureece.'    Gobaesio. 


Where'er  you  turn,  on  every  side, 

Dense  shades  of  night  the  landscape  hidit| 

The  light  of  eve  is  fled:  the  skies,  '  {- 

Thick-studded  with  their  host  of  eyes, 

Seem  a  star-forest  overhead. 

Where  signs  and  constellations  spread. 

Now  rises,  with  his  pure  cold  ray. 

The  moon  that  drives  the  shades  away. 

And  with  his  gentle  influence  brings 

Joy  to  the  hearts  of  living  things. 

Now,  stealing  from  their  lairs,  appear 

The  beasts  to  whom  the  night  is  aear. 

Now  spirits  walk,  and  every  power 

That  revels  in  the  midnight  hour.' 

The  mighty  hermit's  tale  was  o*er. 
He  closed  hi.^  lips  and  spoke  no  more. 
The  holy  men  on  every  side, 

*  Well  done !  well  done,*  with  reverence 

cried  ; 

*  The  mighty  men  of  Eusa's  seod 
Were  ever  famed  for  righteous  deed. 
Like  Brahm&'s  self  in  glorv  shine 
The  high-souled  lords  of  K'nsa's  line, 
And  thy  great  name  is  sounded  most^ 
0  Saint,  amid  the  noble  host. 

And  thy  dear  sister— fairest  she 
Of  streams,  the  high-born  Kausiki— 
Diffusing  virtue  where  she  flows. 
New  splendour  on  thy  lineage  throws.* 
Thus  by  the  chief  of  saints  addressed 
The  son  of  G6dhi  turned  to  rest ; 
So,  when  his  daily  course  is  done, 
Sinks  to  his  rest  the  beaming  sun. 
B4ma  with  Lakshman.  somewhat  stirred 
To  marvel  by  the  tales  they  heard. 
Turned  also  to  his  couch,  to  close 
His  eyelids  in  desired  repose. 

CANTO  XXXVI. 


THE  BIRTH  OP  GANGiJ. 

The  hours  of  night  now  waning  fast 
On  Sona's  pleasant  shore  they  passed. 
Then,  when  the  dawn  began  to  break. 
To  B&ma  thus  the  hermit  spake  : 

*  The  light  of  dawn  is  breaking  clear, 
The  hour  of  moraing  rites  is  near. 
Rise,  R4ma,  rise,  dear  son,  I  pray, 
And  make  thee  ready  for  the  way.* 

Then  R&ma  rose,  and  finished  all 
His  duties  at  the  hermit's  call, 
Prepared  with  joy  the  road  to  take, 
Ana  thus  again  in  question  spake  : 

*  Here  fair  and  deep  the  ^ona  flows, 
And  many  an  isle  its  bosom'  shows  : 
What  way,  O  Saint,  will  lead  us  o'er 
And  land  us  on  the  farther  shore  ? 
The  saint  replied :  *  The  way  I  choose 
Is  that  which  pious  hermits  use,' 
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;.  many  a  league  they  journeyed  on 
i  when  ihe  sun  of  mid-day  shone, 
The  hermit-haunted  flood  was  seen 
Of  J&hnavf,!  the  Rivers*  Queen. 
Soon  as  the  holy  stream  they  viewed, 
Tlironged  with  a  white-winded  multitude 
Of  s&nifies'  and  swans,'  delight 
Possessed  them  at  the  lovely  sight : 
And  then  prepared  the  hermit  band 
To  halt  upon  that  holy  straud. 
Thef  bathed  as  Scripture  bids,  and  paid 
Oblations  due  to  Grod  and  shade. 
To  Fire  they  burnt  the  offerings  meet. 
And  sipped  the  oil,  like  Amrit  sweet. 
Then  pure  and  pleased  they  sate  aroand 
Saint  y isv^mitra  on  the  ground. 
The  holy  men  of  lesser  note. 
In  due  degree,  sate  more  remote. 
While  Baghu*s  sons  took  nearer  place 
By  virtue  of  their  rank  and  race. 
Then  R4ma  said  :  *  0  Saint,  I  yearn 
The  three-pathed  Gang&'s  tale  to  learn.* 

Thus  urged,  the  sage  recounted  both 
The  birth  of  Gang&  and  her  growth : 
*The  mighty  hill  with  metals  stored, 
Himalaya,  is  the  mountains'  lord, 
The  father  of  a  lovely  pair 
Of  daughters  fairest  of  the  fair : 
Their  mother,  offspring  of  the  will 
Of  Jferu,  everlasting  hill, 
MeiiA,  Himilaya's  darling,  graced 
With  beauty  of  her  dainty  waist. 
Craned  was  elder- bom  :  then  came 
The  fair  one  known  by  Dmd's  name. 
Then  all  the  Gods  of  heaven*  in  need 
Of  Gang&'s  help  their  vows  to  speed, 
To  great  Him&laya  came  and  prayed 
The  mountain  King  to  yield  the  maid. 
He,  not  regardless  of  the  weal 
Of  the  three  worlds,  with  holy  zeal 
His  daughter  to  the  Immortals  gave, 
€rang&  whose  waters  cleanse  and  save, 
Who  roams  at  pleasure,  fair  and  free. 
Pinging  all  sinners,  to  the  sea. 
The  three- pathed  Gang&  thus  obtained,- 
ne  Gods  their  heavenly  homes  regained. 
Long  time  the  sister  Dm&  passed 
Ib  yows  austere  and  rigid  fast. 
And  the  king  save  the  devotee 
iBumortal  Budra*d^  bride  to  be, 
l&itching  with  that  unequalled  Lord 
BQ»  Um4  through  the  worlds  adored. 
So  now  a  glorious  station  fills 


Bach  daughter  of  the  King  of  Hills  : 
One  honoured  as  the  noblest  stream, 
One  mid  the  Goddesses  supreme. 
Thus  Gang&,  King  Him&laya's  child. 
The  heavenly  river,  undetiled, 
Kose  bearing  with  her  to  the  sky 
Her  waves  that  bless  and  purify.' 

CANTO  XXXIX. 


>  One  of  the  names  of  the  Ganges 
covidered  as  the  daughter  of  Jahnu.  See 
CntoXLIV. 

'  The  Indian  Crane. 

'  ^  imliher,  geese. 

*  Ji  name  of  the  God  diva. 


THE  SONS  OF  BAGAR. 

The  saint  in  accents  sweet  and  clear 
Thus  told  his  tale  for  R4ma's  ear. 
And  thus  anew  the  holy  man 
A  legend  to  the  prince  began  : 

*  There  reigned  a  pious  monarch  o'er 
Ayodhy^  in  the  days  of  yore  : 
Sagar  his  name  :  no  child  had  he. 
And  children  much  he  longed  to  see. 
His  honoured  consort,  fair  of  face. 
Sprang  from  Vidarbha's  royal  race, 
Kesini,  famed  from  early  youth 
For  piety  and  love  of  truth. 
Arish^anemi's  daughter  fair. 

With  whom  no  maiden  might  compare 

In  beauty,  though  the  earth  is  wide, 

Sumati,  was  his  second  bride. 

With  his  two  queens  afar  he  went. 

And  weary  days  in  penance  spent, 

Fervent,  upon  Himalaya's  hill 

Where  springs  the  stream  called  Bhrigu's 

rill. 
Nor  did  he  fail  that  saint  to  please 
With  his  devout  austerities, 
And,  when  a  hundred  years  had  fled. 
Thus  the  moat  truthful  Bhrigu  said  : 
*From  thee,  O  Sagar,  blameless  King, 
A  mighty  host  of  sons  shall  spring, 
And  thou  shalt  win  a  glorious  name 
Which  none,  O  Chief,  but  thou  shall  claim. 
One  of  thy  queens  a  son  shall  bear 
Maintainor  of  thy  race  and  heir  ; 
And  of  the  other  there  shall  be 
Sons  sixty  thousand  bom  to  thee.' 

Thus  as  he  spake,  with  one  accord. 
To  win  the  grace  of  that  high  lord, 
The  queens,  with  palms  together  laid. 
In  humble  supplication  prayed  t 

•  Which  queen,  O  Br&hman,  of  the  pair. 
The  many,  or  the  one  shall  bear  ? 
Most  eager.  Lord,  are  we  to  know. 
And  as  thou  sayest  be  it  so.' 

I  am  compelled  to  omit  Cantos  XXX  VII 
and  XXXVIII,  Thb  Glory  of  Uma,  and 
THE  Birth  op  KIrtikbsya,  as  both  in 
subject  and  language  offensive  to  modem 
taste.  They  will  be  found  in  Schlegel's 
Latin  translation.  _ 
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With  his  sweet  speech  the  saint  replied : 
•  Yourselves,  0  Queens,  the  choice  decide. 
Your  own  discretion  freely  use 
Which  shall  the  one  or  many  choose : 
One  shall  the  race  and  name  uphold^ 
The  host  be  famous,  strong,  and  bold. 
Which  will  have  which  ?  *    Then  Kesini 
The  mother  of  one  heir  would  be, 
Sumati,  sist-er  of  the  kingi 
Of  all  the  birds  that  ply  the  wing, 
To  that  illustrious  Br&nman  sued 
That  she  might  bear  the  multitude 
Whose  fame  throughout  the  world  should 

sound 
For  mighty  enterprise  renownefi. 
Aroundf  the  saint  the  monarch  went, 
Bowing  his  head,  most  reverent. 
Then  with  his  wives,  with  willing  feet, 
Besought  his  own  imperial  seat. 
Time  passed.    The  elaer  consort  bare 
A  son  called  Asamanj,  the  heir. 
Then  Sumati,  the  younger,  gave 
Birth  to  a  eourd,*  O  hero  brave. 
Whose  rind,  when  burst  and  cleft  in  two. 
Gave  sixty  thousand  babes  to  view. 
All  these  with  care  the  nurses  laid 
In  iars  of  oil ;  and  there  they  stayed. 
Till,  youthful  age  and  strength  complete, 
Forth  speeding  from  each  dark  retreat, 
All  peers  in  valour,  years,  and  might. 
The  sixty  thousand  came  to  light. 
Prince  Asamanj,  brought  up  with  care. 
Scourge  of  his  foes,  was  maide  the  heir. 
But  liegemen's  boys  he  used  to  cast 
To  Sarin's  waves  that  hurried  past, 
Lau^hin^  the  while  in  cruel  glee 
Their  dying  agonies  to  see. 
This  wicked  prince  who  aye  withstood 
The  counsel  of  the  wise  and  ^ood. 
Who  plagued  the  people  in  his  hate. 
His  father  banished  from  the  state. 
I$is  son,  kind-spoken,  brave,  and  tall. 
Was  Ansum&n,  beloved  of  all. 

Long  years  flew  by.    The  king  decreed 
To  slay  a  sacrificial  steed. 
Consulting  with  his  priestly  band 
He  vowed  the  rite  his  soul  had  planned. 
And,  Veda  skilled,  by  their  advice 
Made  ready  for  the  sacrifice. 


CANTO  XL. 

THE  CLEAVING  OF  THE  EARTH. 

The  hermit  ceased  :  the  tale  was  done : 
Then  in  a  transport  Baghu's  son 


Again  addressed  the  luicient  site  ^' . 

Resplendent  as  a  burning  tire :  '.i 

*  O  holy  man,  I  fain  would  hear 
The  tale  repeated  full  and  clear 
How  he  from  whom  my  sires  descend 
Brought  the  great  rite  to  happy  end«* 
The  hermit  answered  with  a  smile  : 

*  Then  listen,  son  of  Raghu,  while 
My  legendary  tale  proceeds 

To  tell  of  high-souled  Sagar's  deeds. 
Within  the  spacious  plain  that  lies 
From  where  Himalaya's  heigfhts  arise 
To  where  proud  Vindhya's  rival  chain 
Looks  down  upon  the  subject  plain-- 
A  land  the  best  for  rites  declared'— 
His  sacrifice  the  king  prepared. 
And  Ansum&n  the  prince — for  so 
Sagar  advised— with  ready  bow 
Was  borne  upon  a  mighty  car 
To  watch  the  steed  who  roamed  afar« 
But  Indra,  monarch  of  the  skies. 
Veiling  his  form  in  demon  guise, 
Came  aown  upon  the  appointed  day 
And  drove  the  victim  horse  away. 
Reft  of  the  steek  the  priests,  distressed. 
The  master  of  the  rite  addressed  ; 

*  Upon  the  sacred  day  by  force 
A  robber  takes  the  victim  horse. 
Haste,  King !  now  let  the  thief  be  slain ; 
Bring  thou  the  charger  back  again  : 
The  sacred  rite  prevented  thus 

Brings  scathe  and  woe  to  all  of  us. 
Rise,  monarch,  and  provide  with  speed 
That  naught  its  happy  course  impede*' 

King  Sagar  in  his  crowded  court 
Gave  ear  unto  the  priests'  report. 
He  summoned  straightway  to  his  side 
His  sixty  thousand  sons,  and  cried  : 

*  Brave  sons  of  mine,  I  knew  not  how 
These  demons  are  so  mighty  now : 
The  priests  began  the  rite  so  well 
All  sanctified  with  prayer  and  speU. 
If  in  the  depths  of  earth  he  hide, 
Or  lurk  beneath  the  ocean's  tide, 


'  Garuda. 

»  Ikshv^ku,  the  name  of  a  king  of  Ayo- 
dhy&  who  is  regarded  as  the  fomiaer  of  the 


Solar  race,  means  also  a  gourd.  Hence, 
perhaps,  the  myth. 

'  *  The  region  here  spoken  of  is  called 
in  the  Laws  of  Manu  madhyadeia  or  the 
middle  region.  *  The  region  situated  bet- 
ween the  Himalaya   and   the  Vindhya 

Mountains is   called  Madhya" 

deht  or  the  middle  region ;  the  space 
comprised  between  these  two  mountains 
from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea  is  called, 
by  sages  Ary6vartta,  the  seat  of  honour*' 
able  mm.'  (Mastu,  II,  21,  22.)  The  Sans- 
krit  Indians  called  themselves  Aryans^ 
which  means  honourable,  noble,  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  from  the  surrounding 
nations  of  di#erent  origin.'  Go&sssio. 
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PaMe^  dear  sons,  the  robber's  track ; 
&mf  mm  and  bring  the  charter  back. 
TKe  whole  of  this  broad  earth  explore, 
8»-gftrlanded,  from  shore  to  shore  : 
Tea,  dig  her  up  with  might  and  main 
Until  Tou  see  the  horse  again. 
JDeep  let  yow[  searching  labour  reach, 
A  league  in  depth  dug  out  by  each. 
The  rubber  of  our  horse  pursue, 
And  please  your  sire  who  orders  voiu 
My  grandson,  I,  this  priestly  train, 
Tul  the  steed  comes,  will  here  remain.* 

Their  eager  hearts  with  transport  burned 
As  to  their  task  the  heroes  turned. 
Obedient  to  their  father,  they 
Through  earth's  recesses  forced  their  way. 
With  iron  arms'  unflinching  toil 
Each  dug  a  league  beneath  the  soil. 
Earth,  cleft  asunder,  groaned  in  pain, 
As  emulous  they  plied  amain 
Sharp-(K)iuted  coulter,  pick,  and  bar, 
Hard  as  the  bolts  of  Indra  are. 
Then  loud  the  horrid  clamour  rose 
Of  monsters  dying  neath  their  blows, 
Giant  and  demon,  fiend  and  snake. 
That  in  earth's  core  their  dwelling  make, 
Tbey  dag,  in  ire  that  naught  could  stay. 
Through  sixty  thousand  leagues  their  way, 
Gl^aTitig  the  earth  with  matchless  strength 
Till  hell  itself  they  reached  at  length. 
Thus  diffgiug  searched  they  Jambudvip^ 
With  aliits  hills  and  mountains  steep. 
Then  a  great  fear  began  to  shake 
The  heart  of  God.  bard,  fiend,  and  snake^ 
And  all  distressed  in  spirit  went 
Before  the  8ire  Omnipotent. 
With  signs  of  woe  in  everv  face 
They  sought  the  mighty  Father's  grace, 
Ana  trembling  still  and  ill  at  ease 
Addressed  their  Lord  in  words  like  these : 

*  The  sons  of  Sagar,  Sire  benign, 
Pieitse  the  whole  earth  with  mine  on  mine, 
AJid  as  their  ruthless  work  they  ply 
Innumerable  creatures  die. 

« Ws  is  the  thief,'  the  princes  say, 

•  Wl»  stole  our  victim  steed  away. 
Thb  marred  the  rite,  and  caused  us  ill. 
AlH  an  tbeic  guiltless  blood  they  spill.' 

CANTO  XLI. 

KAPII*. 

llUlslher  lent  a  gracious  ear 
ISk  liateoed  to  their  tale  of  fear. 


And  kindly  to  the  Gods  replied 
Whom  woe  and  death  had  terrified  ; 
•The  wisest  V4sudeva,»  who 
The  Immortals'  foe,  tierce  Madhu,  slew. 
Regards  broad  Earth  with  love  and  pride. 
And  guards,  in  Kapil's  form,  his  bride.* 
His  kindled  wrath  will  quickly  fall 
On  the  king's  sons  and  burn  them  alU 
This  cleaving  of  the  earth  his  eye 
Foresaw  in  ages  long  gone  by  : 
He  knew  with  prescient  soul  the  fate 
That  Sagar's  children  should  await.' 

The  Three-and-thirty,«  freed  from  tear. 
Sought  their  bright  homes  with  hopeful 

cheer. 
Still  rose  the  great  tempestuous  sound 
As  Sagar's  childr'en  pierced  the  ground. 
When  thus  the  whole  broad  earth  was  clef  t» 
And  not  a  spot  unsearched  was  left. 
Back  to  their  home  the  princes  sped. 
And  thus  unto  their  father  said  : 

*  We  searched  the  earth  from  side  to  sidoi 
While  countless  hosts  of  creatures  died. 
Our  conquering  feet  in  triumph  trod 

On  snake  and  demon,  tiend  and  God ; 
But  vet  we  failed,  with  all  our  toil. 
To  find  the  robber  and  the  spoil. 
What  can  we  more  ?  If  more  we  can, 
Devise,  O  King,  and  tell  thy  plan.' 

His  ohidren's  speech  King  Sagar  heard. 
And  answered  thus,  to  anger  stirred : 

•  Dig  on,  and  neer  your  labour  stay 

Till  through  earth's  depths  you  force  your 

way. 
Then  smite  the  robber  dead,  and  brmg 
The  charger  back  with  triumphing.' 


iM«»  to.  be  so  called  from  the  Jambu, 
WB  Apple,  abounding  in  it,  and  signi- 
aeooraing  to  the  Purftnas  the  central 
^     of  the  world,  the  kncwn  world. 


1  Here  used  as  a  name  of  Vishnu 

»  Kings  are  called  the  husbands  of  their 
kingdoms  or  of  the  earth  ;  *  She  and  hia 
kingdom  were  his  only  birdes.'  Raghuva^ia, 

•Doubly  divorced  1  Bad  men.  you  violate 

A  double  marriage,  'twixt  my  crown  and  me. 

And  then  between  me  and  my  married  wife.' 

King  Richard  II.  Act  V.  Sc.  I. 

»  The  thirty-three  Gods  are  said  in  the 
AUareya  Brdhmana,  Book  I.  ch.  II.  10.  to 
be  the  eight  Vasus*,  the  eleven  Rudras,  the 
twelve  Adityas,  Prai&pati,  either  Brahm& 
or  Daksha,  and  Yashatk^ra  or  deified 
oblation.  This  must  have  been  the  actual 
number  at  the  beginning  of  the  Vedio 
religion  gradually  increased  by  successive 
mythical  and  religious  creations  till  the 
Indian  Pantheon  was  crowded  with  abs- 
tractions of  every  kind.  Through  the  re- 
verence with  which  the  words  of  the  Veda 
were  regarded,  the  immense  hort  of  mul- 
tiplied divinities,  in  later  times,  still  bore 
the  name  of  the  Thirty-three  Gois. 
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The  sixty  thousand  chiefs  oheyed  : 
Deep  through  the  earth  their  way  they 

made. 
Deep  as  they  dug  and  deeper  yet 
The  immortal  elephant  they  met. 
Famed  Virdp&ksha'  vast  of  size, 
Upon  whose  head  the  broad  earth  lies  : 
The  mighty  beast  who  earth  sustains 
With  shagffy  hills  and  wooded  plains. 
When,  with  the  changing  moon,  distressed, 
And  longing  for  a  moment's  rest. 
His  mighty  head  the  monster  shakes, 
Eai^th  to  the  bottom  reels  and  quakes* 
Around  that  warder  strong  and  vast 
With  reverential  steps  they  passed, 
Kor,  when  the  honour  due  was  paid. 
Their    downward   search  through  earth 

delayed. 
But  turning  from  the  east  aside 
Southward  again  their  task  they  plied. 
There  Mah&padma  held  his  place, 
The  best  of  all  his  mighty  jace, 
Like  some  huge  hill,  of  monstrous  girth, 
Upholding  on  his  head  the  earth. 
When  the  vast  beast  the  princes  saw. 
They  marvelled  and  were  filled  with  awe. 
The  sons  of  high-souled  Sagar  round 
That  elephant  in  reverence  wound. 
Then  in  the  western  region  they 
With  might  unwearied  cleft  their  way. 
There  saw  they  with  astonisht  eyes 
Saumanas,  beast  of  mountain  size. 
Round  him  with  circling  steps  they  went 
With  greetings  kind  and  reverent. 

On,  on— no  thought  of  rest  or  stay — 
They  reached  the  seat  of  Soma's  sway. 
There  saw  they  Bhadra,  white  as  snow. 
With  lucky  marks  that  fortune  show, 
Bearing  the  earth  upon  his  head. 
J^ound  him  they  paced  with  solemn  tread. 


1  *  One  of  the  elephants  which,  aocor* 
ding  to  an  ancient  belief  popular  in  India, 
supported  the  earth  with  tneir  enormous 
backs  ;  when  one  of  these  elephants  shook 
his  wearied  head  the  earth  trembled  with 
its  woods  and  hills.  An  idea,  or  rather  a 
mythical  fancy,  similar  to  this,  but  re- 
duced to  proportions  less  grand,  is  found 
in  Virgil  when  he  spea&  of  Enceladus 
buried  under  iEtna : 
Fama  est  Enceladi  semiustum  fulmine 

corpus 
Urgeri  mole  hac,  ingentemque   insuper 

^tnam 
Impositam,  ruptis    flammam    expirare 

caminis ; 
Et  fessum  quoties  mutat  latus,  intre 

mere  omnem 
Murmure  Trinacriam,  etcoelum  siibtexere 
f  umo.'  Jilneid.  Lib.  III.  Uorbesio* 


And  honoured  him  with  greetings  kiiu}-; 
Then  downward  yet  their  way  they  minod. 
They  gained  the  tract  'twixt  east  and  nor^ 
Whose  fame  is  ever  blazoned  f ortii,» 
And  by  a  storm  of  rage  impelled. 
Digging  through  earth  their  course  tbej 
held. 
Then  all  the  princes,  lofty- souled. 
Of  wondrous  vigour,  strong  and  bold* 
Saw  V6sudeva«  standing  there 
In  Eapil's  form  he  loved  to  wear. 
And  near  the  everlasting  God 
The  victim  charger  cropped  the  sod. 
They  saw  with  joy  and  eager  ejes 
The  fancied  robber  and  the  prize, 
And  on  him  rushed  the  furious  band 
Crying  aloud,  Stand,  villain  !  stand  I 
*  Avaunt !  avaunt  I'  great  Kapil  criedr 
His  bosom  fiusht  with  passion's  tide  ; 
Then  by  his  might  that  proud  array 
All  scorcht  to  heaps  of  a^hes  lay.^ 

CANTO  XLII. 


SAGAR'S  SACRIFICE. 

Then  to  the  prince  his  grandson,  bright 
With  his  own  fame's  unborrowed  light. 
King  Sagar  thus  began  to  say. 
Marvelling  at  his  sons'  delay : 
'  Thou  art  a  warrior  skilled  and  bold. 
Match  for  the  mighty  men  of  old. 
Now  follow  on  thine  uncles'  course 
And  tracK  the  robber  of  the  horse. 


>  'The  Devas  and  Asuras  (Gods  and 
Titans)  fought  in  the  east,  the  south,  the 
west,  and  the  north,  and  the  Devas  were 
defeated  by  the  Asuras  in  all  these  direc- 
tions. They  then  fought  in  the  north- 
eastern direction  ;  there  the  Devas  did  not 
sustain  defeat.  This  direction  is  avardjitd, 
i.  e.  unconquerable.  Thence  one  should  do 
work  in  this  direction,  and  have  it  done 
there  ;  for  such  a  one  (alone)  is  able  to 
clear  off  his  debts.'  B  AUG'S  Aitareya  Brdh" 
manam,  Vol  II.,  p.  33. 

The  debts  here  spoken  of  are  a  man's  re- 
ligious obligations  to  the  Gods,  the  Pitaras 
or  Manes,  and  men. 

«  Vishnu, 

'  '  It  appears  to  me  that  this  mythical 
story  has  reference  to  the  volcanic  pheno- 
mena of  nature.  Eapil  may  very  pos- 
sibly be  that  hidden  fiery  force  which  8m4- 
denly  unprisons  itself  and  bursts  forth 
in  volcanic  effects.  Eapil  is,  moreover^ 
one  of  the  names  of  Agni  the  God  of 
Fire.'    GoEBBeio.  ^  , 
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Tof  gOAvd  thee  take  thy  sword  and  bow, 
Mir  huge  and  strong  are  beasts  below. 
!Kiere  to  the  reverend  reverence  pay. 
And  kill  the  foes  who  check  thy  way  j 
Then  turn  successful  home  and  see 
My  sacrifice  complete  through  thee.' 

Obedient  to  the  high-souled  lord 
Grasped  Ansnm&n  his  bow  and  sword. 
And  hurried  forth  the  way  to  trace 
With  youth  and  valour's  eager  pace. 
On  sped  he  by  the  path  he  found 
I^ug  Dy  his  uncles  underground, 
The  warder  elephant  he  saw 
Whose  size  and  strength  pass  Nature's  law. 
Who  bears  the  world's  tremendous  weight, 
Whom  God,  fiend,  giant  venerate, 
Bird,  serpent,  and  each  flitting  shade. 
To  him  the  honour  meet  he  paid 
With  circling  steps  and  greeting  due, 
And  further  prayed  him,  if  he  knew. 
To  tell  him  ot  his  uncles'  weal. 
And  who  had  dared  the  horse  to  steal. 
To  him  in  war  and  council  tried 
The  warder  elephant  replied : 
*  Thou,  son  of  Asamanj,  shalt  lead 
In  triumph  back  the  rescued  steed.' 

As  to  each  warder  beast  he  came 
And  questioned  all.  his  words  the  same. 
The  honoured  youth  with  gentle  speech 
Drew  eloquent  reply  from  each, 
That  fortune  should  his  steps  attend. 
And  with  the  horse  he  home  should  wend. 
Cheered  with  the  grateful  answer,  he 
Passed  on  with  step  more  light  and  free. 
And  reached  with  careless  heart  the  place 
Where  lav  in  ashes  Sagar's  race. 
Then  sanTk  the  spirit  of  the  chief 
Beneath  that  shock  of  sudden  grief. 
And  with  a  bitter  cry  of  woe 
He  mourned  his  kinsmen  fallen  so. 
He  saw,  weighed  down  hy  woe  and  care. 
The  victim  charger  roaming  there. 
Yet  would  the  pious  chieftain  fain 
Oblations  offer  to  the  slain  : 
But>  needing  water  for  the  rite, 
He  looked  and  there  was  none  in  sight. 
His  quick  eye  searching  all  around 
The  uncle  of  his  kinsmen  found. 
King  Garud,  best  beyond  compare 
Of  birds  who  wing  the  fields  of  air. 
Then  thus  unto  the  weeping  man 
The  son  of  Vinat&*  began : 
•<lrieve  not,  O  hero,  for  their  fall 
Who  died  a  death  approved  of  all. 
Of  mighty  strength,  they  met  their  fate 
By  Kfipil's  hand  whom  none  can  mate. 
Bcfir  forth  for  them  no  earthly  wave, 


>  Sarud  was  the  son  of  Kasyap  and 
Tinitft.  ' 


A  holier  flood  their  spfritf  crave. 
If,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  Snow, 
Gang4  would  turn  her  stream  belew. 
Her  waves  that  cleanse  all  mortal  stain 
Would  wash  their  ashes  pure  again. 
Yea,  when  her  flood  whom  all  revere 
Rolls  o'er  the  dust  that  moulders  here» 
The  sixty  thousand,  freed  from  sin, 
A  home  in  Indra's  heaven  shall  win. 
Go,  and  with  cea8eless  labour  try 
To  draw  the  Goddess  from  the  sky. 
Return,  and  with  thee  take  the  steed  ; 
So  shall  thy  grandsire's  rite  succeed.' 

Prince  Ansum&n  the  strong  and  brase 
Followed  the  rede  Suparna*  gave. 
The  glorious  hero  took  tjie  horse. 
And  homeward  quickly  bent  bis  course. 
Straight  to  the  anxious  king  he  hied. 
Whom  lustral  rites  had  purified. 
The  mournful  story  to  unfold 
And  all  the  king  of  birds  had  told. 
The  tale  of  woe  the  monarch  beard. 
Nor  longer  was  the  rite  deterred : 
With  care  and  just  observance  he 
Accomplished  all,  as  texts  decree. 
The  rites  performed,  with  brighter  fame* 
Mighty  in  counsel,  home  he  came. 
He  longed  to  bring  the  river  down,  ^ 
But  found  no  plan  his  wish  to  crown. 
He  pondered  long  with  anxious  though  t» 
But  saw  no  way  to  what  he  sought. 
Thus  thirty  thousand  years  he  spent. 
And  then  to  heaven  the  monarch  went» 
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BHAGIBATH. 

When  Sagar  thus  had  bowed  to  fate. 
The  lords  and  commons  of  the  state 
Approved  with  ready  heart  and  will 
Prince  Ansum&n  his  throne  to  fill. 
He  ruled,  a  mighty  king,  unblamed. 
Sire  of  Dilipa  justly  famed. 
To  him.  his  child  and  worthy  heir. 
The  king  resigned  his  kingdom's  care. 
And  on  Himalaya's  pleasant  side 
His  task  austere  of  penance  plied. 
Bright  as  a  God  in  clear  renown 
He  planned  to  bring  pure  Gang&  down. 
There  on  his  fruitless  hope  intent 
Twice  sixteen  thousand  years  he  spent. 
And  in  the  grove  of  hermits  stayed 
Tfll  bliss  in  heaven  his  rites  repaid. 
Bilipa  then,  the  good  and  great. 
Soon  as  he  learnt  his  kinsmen's  fate. 
Bowed  down  by  woe,  with  troubled  mind, 
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Pondering  long  no  cure  oonld  find . 

*  How  can  I  bring,'  the  mourner  siffhedr 

*  To  cleanse  their  dust,  the  heavenly  tideT 
Bow  can  1  gire  tbem  re^t,  and  save 
Their  spirits  with  the  offered  wave?' 
Long  with  this  thought  his  bosom  skilled 
In  holy  dhscipHne  was  filled. 

A  son  was  bom,  Bhagirath  named^ 
Above  all  men  for  virtue  famed. 
JDilipa  many  a  rite  ordained, 
And  thirty  thonsand  seasons  reigned. 
But  when  no  hope  the  king  could  see 
His  kinsmen  from  their  woe  to  free, 
The  lord  ol  men,  by  sickness  tried,' 
Obeyed  the  law  of  fate,  and  died ; 
Be  left  the  kingdom  to  bis  son, 
Apd  gained  the  heaven  his  deeds  had  wott 
The  good  Bhagirath,  royal  sage, 
Had  no  fair  son  to  cheer  his  ase. 
He,  great  in  glory,  pure  in  will. 
Longing  for  sons  was  cbildless  still. 
Then  on  one  wish,  one  thought  intent, 
Planning  the  heavenly  stream's  descent. 
Leaving  his  ministers  the  care 
And  burden  of  bis  state  to  bear, 
Dwelling  in  far  Gokarnai  he 
Engaged  in  long  austerity. 
With  senses  checked,  with  arms  upraised. 
Five  fires'  around  and  o'er  him  biased. 
Each  weary  month  the  hermit  passed 
Bireaking  but  once  his  awful  fast. 
In  winter's  chill  the  brook  his  bed. 
In  rain,  the  clouds  to  screen  his  head. 
Thousands  of  years  he  thus  endured 
Till  Brahma's  favour  was  assured, 
And  the  high  Lord  of  living  things 
Looked  kindly  on  his  sufferings. 
With  trooping  Gods  the  Sire  came  near 
1  he  king  who  plied  his  task  austere  ; 
'  Blest  Monarch,  of  a  glorious  race. 
Thy  fervent  rites  have  won  my  grace. 
Well  hast  thou  wrought  thine  awful  task  : 
Some  boon  in  turn,  O  Hermit,  ask.* 

Bhagirath,  rich  in  gloij's  light. 
The  hero  with  the  arm  of  might. 
Thus  to  the  Lord  of  earth  and  sky 
Baised  suppliant  hands  and  made  reply : 

*  If  the  great  God  his  favour  deigns. 
And  my  long  toil  its  fruit  obtains. 
Let  Sagar's  sons  receive  from  me 
Libaitions  that  they  long  to  see. 

Let  Gang&  with  her  holy  wave 
The  aahes  of  the  heroes  lave. 
That  so  my  kinsmen  may  ascend 
To  heavenlv  bliss  that  ne*er  shall  end. 
And  give,  1  pray,  O  God,  a  son, 
Nor  let  my  house  be  all  undone. 

1  A  famous  and  venerated  region  near 
the  Malabar  coast.  v  ^ 

*  That  is  four  fires  and  the  sun. 


Sire  of 'the  worlds  1  b€l  this  the  grace 
Bestowed  upon  Ikshv&ku's  race.'  ,^ 

The  Sire,  when  thus  the  king  had  prayed* 
In  sweet  kind  words  his  answer  made  : 
*  High,  high  thy  thought  and  wishes  are, 
Bhagirath  of  the  mighty  car  1 
Ikshv&ku's  line  is  blest  in  thee. 
And  as  thoii  prayest  it  shall  be. 
iiani^,  whose  waves  in  Swarga*  flow, 
Is  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  8 now. 
Win  ^iva  that  his  aid  be  lent 
To  hold  her  in  her  mid  descent. 
For  earth  alone  will  never  bear 
Those  torrents  hurled  from  upper  air  j 
And  none  may  hold  her  weight  but  He, 
The  Trident  wielding  deity.' 
Thus  having  said,  the  Lord  supreme 
Addressed  him  to  the  heaveuly  stream  ; 
And  then  with  Godd  and  Maruts"  went 
To  heaven  above  the  firmament. 


CANTO  XLIV. 


THE  DESCENT  OF  GANG-flT. 

The  Lord  of  life  the  skies  regained  : 

he  fervent  kin^  a  year  remained 
With  arms  upraised,  refusing  rest 
While  with  one  toe  the  earth  he  pressed, 
StUl  as  a  post,  with  sleepless  eye. 
The  air  his  food,  his  roof  the  sky. 
The  year  had  past.    Then  Um&'s  lord,' 
King  of  creation,  world  adored, 
Thus  spoke  to  great  Bhagirath  :  *  I 
Well  pleased  thy  wish  will  gratify. 
And  on  my  head  her  waves  shall  fling 
The  daughter  of  the  Mountains'  King  I 
He  stood  upon  the  lofty  crest 

That  crowns  the  Lord  of  Snow, 
And  bade  the  river  of  the  Blest 

Descend  on  earth  below. 
Himalaya's  child,  adored  of  all, 

The  haughty  mandate  heard. 
And  her  proud  bosom,  at  the  call. 

With  furious  wrath  was  stirred. 
Down  from  her  channel  in  the  skies 

With  awful  might  she  ^ped 
With  a  giant's  rush,  in  a  giant's  size^ 

On  diva's  holy  head. 
'  He  calls  me,'  in  her  wrath  she  cned, 

*  And  all  my  flood  shall  sweep 
And  whirl  him  in  its  whelroingjtido 

To  hell's  prof  oundest  deep.^ 
He  held  the  nver  on  his  head. 

And  kept  her  wandering,  where. 
Dense  as  Himalaya's  woods,  were  spread 

The  tangles  of  his  hair. 
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No  waj  to  earth  she  found,  ashamed. 

Though  loD^  and  sore  she  strove, 
Cbndemued,  until  her  pride  were  tamed, 

Amid  his  locks  to  rove. 
There,  many  lengthening  seasons  through, 

The  wildered  river  ran  : 
Bhagirath  saw  it^  and  anew 

His  penance  dire  began. 
Then  Siva,  £or  the  hermit's  sake. 

Bade  her  long  wanderings  end, 
And  sinking  into  Vindu's  lake 

Her  weary  waves  descend. 
From  6ang4,  by  the  God  set  free. 

Seven  noble  rivers  came  ; 
JBUdinl,  Pivat^  and  she 

Galled  Nalini  by  name  : 
These  rolled  their  lucid  waves  along 

And  sought  the  eastern  side. 
Suchakshu,  »it&  fair  and  strong. 

And  Sindhu's  mighty  tide^i 
These  to  the  region  of  the  west 

With  joyful  waters  sped  : 
The  seventh,  the  brightest  and  the  best. 

Flowed  where  Bhagirath  led. 
On  Siva*8  head  descending  first 

A  rest  the  torrents  found  ; 
Then  down  in  all  their  might  they  burst 

And  roared  along  the  ground. 
On  oountless  glittering  scales  the  beam 

Of  rosy  morning  flashed, 
Where  fish  and  dolphins  th  rough  the  stream 

Fallen  and  falling  dashed. 
Then  bards  who  chant  celestial  lays 

And  nymphs  of  heavenly  birth 
Flocked  round  upon  that  flood  to  gaze 

That  streamed  from  sky  to  earth. 
The  Gods  themselves  from  every  sphere. 

Incomparably  bright. 
Borne  in  their  golden  cars  drew  near 

To  see  the  wondrous  sight. 
The  cloudless  sky  was  all  aflame 

With  the  li^ht  of  a  hundred  suns 
Where'er  the  shining  chariots  came 

That  bore  those  holy  ones. 
So  flashed  the  air  with  crested  snakes 

And  fish  of  every  hue 
As  when  the  lightning's  glory  breaks 

Through  fields  of  summer  blue. 
And  white  foam-clouds  and  silver  spray 

Were  wildly  tossed  on  high, 
LBce  swans  that  urge  their  homeward  way 

Across  the  autumn  sky. 
How  ran  the  river  calm  and  clear 

With  current  strong  and  deep : 

1  The  lake  Vindu  does  not  exist.  Of  the 
flRven  rivers  here  mentioned  two  only,  the 
Ganges  and  the  Sindhu  or  Indus,  are 
known  to  geographers.  H )&dinf  means  the 
Gladdener,  Pavanl  the  Purifier,  Nalini  the 
Lot^-dad,  and  Suchakshu  the  Fair-eyed. 
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Now  slowly  broadened  to  a  mere. 

Or  scarcely  seemed  to  creep. 
Now  o'er  a  leng^th  of  sandy  plain 

Her  tranquil  course  she  held  ; 
Now  rose  her  waves  and  sank  again, 

Bv  refluent  waves  repelled. 
So  falling  first  on  Siva's  head, 
Thence  rushing  to  their  earthly  bed, 
In  ceaseless  faU  the  waters  streamed. 
And  pure  with  holy  lustre  gleamed. 
Then  every  spirit,  sage,  and  bard, 
Oondemnea  to  earth  oy  sentence  hard. 
Pressed  eagerly  around  the  tide 
That  Siva's  touch  had  sanctified. 
Then  they  whom  heavenly  doom   had 

hurled. 
Accursed,  to  this  lower  world. 
Touched  the  pure  wave,  and  freed  from  sin 
Resought  the  skies  and  entered  in. 
And  an  the  world  was  glad,  whereon 
The  glorious  water  flowed  ani  shone, 
For  sin  and  stain  were  banished  thenco 
By  the  sweet  river's  influence. 
First,  in  a  car  of  heavenly  frame. 
The  royal  saint  of  deathless  name, 
Bhagirath,  very  glorious  rode, 
And  after  him  fair  Gang&  flowed. 
God,  sage  ,  and  bard,  the  chief  in  plao« 
Of  spirits  and  the  N6ga  race, 
Nymph,  giant,  fiend,  in  long  array 
Sped  where  Bhagirath  led  the  way; 
And  all  the  hosts  the  flood  that  swim 
Followed  the  stream  that  followed  him. 
Where'er  the  great  Bhagirath  led. 
There  ever  glorious  Gang&  fled. 
The  best  of  floods,  t)ie  rivers'  oueen. 
Whose  waters  wash  the  wickea  clean. 

It  chanced  that  Jahnu,  great  and  good. 
Engaged  with  holy  offerings  stood; 
The  river  spread  her  waves  around 
Flooding  his  sacrificial  ground. 
The  saint  in  anger  marked  her  pride. 
And  at  one  draught  her  stream  ne  dried. 
Then  God,  and  sage,  and  bard,  afraid. 
To  noble  high-souled  Jahnu  prayed. 
And  begged  that  he  would  kindly  deem 
His  own  dear  child  that  holy  stream. 
Moved  by  their  suit,  he  soothed  their  fears 
And  loosed  her  waters  from  his  ears. 
Hence  Gang&  through  the  world  is  styled 
Both  J&hnavl  and  Jahnu's  child. 
Then  onward  still  she  followed  fast. 
And  reached  the  great  sea  bank  at^iast. 
Thence  deep  below  her  way  she  made 
To  end  those  rites  so  long  delayed. 
The  monarch  reached  the  Ocean's  side. 
And  stiU  behind  him  Ganga  hied. 
He  soufi^t  the  depths  which  open  lay 
Where  Sagar's  sons  had  dug  their  way. 
So  leading  through  earth's  nether  caveg 
The  river's  purifying  waves, 
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Over  his  kinfimen*8  dust  the  lord 
His  funeral  libation  poured. 
Soon  as  the  flood  their  du»t  bedewed, 
Their  spirits  gained  beatitude, 
And  all  in  heavenly  bodies  dressed 
Bose  to  the  skies'  eternal  rest. 

Then  thus  to  King  Bhagf  rath  said 
Brahmd,  when,  coming  at  the  head 
Of  all  his  bright  celestial  train, 
Be  saw  those  spirits  freed  from  stain : 
*  Well  done  I  great  Prince  of  men,  well 

done  I 
Thy  kinsmen  bliss  and  heaven  have  won. 
The  sons  of  Sagar  mighty-souled, 
Are  with  the  Blest,  as  Gods,  enrolled. 
Long  as  the  Ocean's  flood  shall  stand 
Upon  the  border  of  the  land. 
So  long  shall  Sagar's  sons  remain. 
And,  godlike,  rank  in  heaven  retain. 
Gang6  thine  eldest  child  shall  be, 
Called  from  thy  name  Bh&glrathi ; 
Named  also— for  her  waters  fell 
From  heaven  and  flow  through  earth  and 

Tripathagd,  stream  of  the  skies. 
Because  three  paths  she  glorifies. 
And,  mighty  King,  'tis  given  thee  now 
To  free  thee  and  perform  thy  vow. 
No  longer,  happy  Prince,  delay 
"Drink-offerings  to  thy  kin  to  pay. 
For  this  the  holiest  Sagar  sighed, 
But  mourned  the  boon  he  sought  denied. 
Then  Ansum&n,  dear  Prince  !  although 
No  briglitcr'^*"^®  the  world  could  show, 
gtrove  long  the  heavenly  flood  to  gain 
To  visit  earth,  but  strove  in  vain. 
Nor  was  she  by  the  sages'  peer. 
Blest  with  all  virtues,  most  austere, 
Thy  sire  Dili  pa,  hither  brought, 
Though  with  fierce  prayers  the  boon  he 

sought. 
But  thou,  O  King,  earned  success. 
And  won  high  fame  which  God  will  bless. 
Through  thee,  O  victor  of  thy  foes, 
On  earth  this  heavenly  Gang&  flow?. 
And  thou  hast  gained  the  meed  divine 
That  waits  on  virtue  such  as  thine. 

Now  in  hei"  e^^^r  h^}^  ^*^® 
Thyself,  O  best  of  heroes,  lave : 
So  Shalt  thou,  pure  from  every  sin. 
The  blessed  fruit  of  merit  win. 
Now  for  thy  kin  who  died  of:yoro 
The  meet  libations  duly  pour. 
Above  the  heavens  I  now  ascend : 
Depart,  and  bliss  thy  steps  attend.' 

Thus  to  the  mighty  king  who  broke 
Pia  foemens'  might,  Lord  Brahm6  spoke, 
And  with  his  Gods  around  him  rose 
To  his  own  heaven  of  blest  repose. 
The  royal  sage  no  mor«  delayed, 


But,  the  libation  duly  paid, 
Home  to  his  regal  city  nied 
With  water  cleansed  and  purified. 
There  ruled  he  his  ancestral  state. 
Best  of  all  men,  most  fortunate. 
And  all  the  people  joyed  again 
In  good  Bhagirath's  gentle  reign. 
Kich,  prosperous,  and  blest  were  thej. 
And  grief  and  sickness  fled  away. 
Thus,  R&ma,  I  at  length  have  told 
How  Gangd  came  from  heaven  of  old. 
Now,  for  the  evening  passes  swift, 
I  wish  thee  each  auspicious  gift. 
This  story  of  the  flood's  descent 
Will  give— for  'tis  most  excellent — 
Wealth,  purity,  fame,  length  of  days. 
And  to  the  skies  its  hearers  raise.' 


CANTO  XLV. 

THB  QUEST  OP  THE  AMBIT. 

High  and  more  high  their  wonder  rose 
As  the  strange  story  reached  its  close. 
And  thus,  with  Lakshman,  B6ma,  beet 
Of  Raghu's  sons,  the  saint  addressed : 
'  Most  wondrous  Is  the  tale  which  thou 
Hast  told  of  heavenly  Gang4,  how 
From  realms  above  descending  she 
Flowed  through  the  land  aud  hlled  the  sea. 
In  thinking  o  er  what  thou  hast  said 
The  night  has  like  a  moment  fled, 
Whose  hours  in  musing  have  been  spent 
Upon  thy  words  most  excellent : 
So  much,  O  holy  Sage,  thy  lore 
Has  charmed  us  with  this  tale  of  yore.' 

Day  dawned.  The  morning  rites  were  dono 
And  the  victorious  Raghu^s  son 
Addressed  the  sage  in  words  like  these, 
Bich  in  his  long  austerities  : 
•The  night  is  past :  the  mom  is  clear ; 
Told  is  the  tale  so  good  to  hear  ; 
Now  o'er  that  river  let  us  go, 
Three-pathed,  the  best  of  all  that  flow. 
This  boat  stands  ready  on  the  shore 
To  bear  the  holy  hermits  o'er. 
Who  of  thy  coming  warned,  in  haste. 
The  barge  upon  the  bank  have  placed.' 

And  Kusik's  son  approved  his  s)>eech. 
And  moving  to  the  sandy  beach. 
Placed  in  the  boat  the  hei-mit  band. 
And  reached  the  river's  farther  strand. 
On  the  noi-th  bank  their  feet  they  set. 
And  greeted  all  the  saints  they  met. 
On  Gauge's  shore  they  lighted  dowa. 
And  saw  ViMl^'s  lovely  town. 
Thither,  the  princes  by  his  side. 
The  best  of  noly  hermits  hied. 
It  was  a  town  exceeding  fan 
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That  might  with  heaven  itself  compare. 
Then,  suppliant  palm  to  palm  applied. 
Famed  Kama  asked  his  holy  guide : 

*  O  best  of  hermits,  say  what  race 
Of  monarchs  rules  this  lovely  place. 
Dear  master,  let  my  prayer  prevail, 
For  much  I  long  to  bear  the  tale.' 
Moved  by  his  words,  the  saintly  man 
Yis414*8  ancient  tale  began  : 

*  List,  R&ma,  li«t,  with  closest  heed 
The  tale  of  Indra's  wondrous  deed. 
And  mark  me  as  I  truly  tell 
What  here  in  ancient  days  befell. 
Ere  Krita's  famous  Age^  had  fled, 
Strong  were  the  sons  of  Diti'  bred  ; 
And  Aditi's  brave  children  too 
Were  very  mighty,  good,  and  true. 
The  rival  brothers  fierce  and  bold 
Were  sons  of  Kasyap  lofty-souled. 
Of  sister  mothers  born,  they  vied. 
Brood  against  brood,  in  jealous  pride. 
Once,  as  they  say,  band  met  with  band. 
And,  joined  in  awful  council,  planned 
To  live,  unharmed  by  age  and  time. 
Immortal  in  their  youthful  prime. 
Then  this  was,  after  due  debate. 

The  counsel  of  the  wise  and  creat. 
To  churn  with  might  the  milky  sea* 
The  life-bestowing  drink  to  free. 
This  planned,  they  seized  the  Serpent  E^ng, 
Vfisuki,  for  their  churning- string, 
And  Mandar's  mountain  for  their  pole, 
And  churned  with  all  their  heart  and  soul. 
As  thus,  a  thousand  seasons  through. 
This  way  and  that  the  snake  they  drew. 
Biting  the  rocks,  each  tortured  head 
A  very  deadly  venom  shed. 
Thence,  bursting  like  a  mighty  flame, 
A  pestilential  poison  came. 
Consuming,  as  it  onward  ran. 
The  home  of  God,  and  fiend,  and  man. 
Then  all  the  suppliant  Gods  in  fear 
To  6»ikar,<  mighty  lord,  drew  near. 
To  Rudra,  King  of  Herds,  dismayed, 

*  Save  us,  O  save  us.  Lord  1'  they  prayed. 
Then  Vishnu,  bearing  shell,  and  mace. 
And  discus,  showed  his  radiant  face, 
And  thus  addressed  in  smiling  glee 
The  Trident-wieldine  deity  : 

What  treasure  first  the  Gods  upturn 
F^m  troubled  Ocean,  as  they  chum. 
Should— for  thou  art  the  eldest— be 
Conferred,  O  best  of  Gods,  on  thee. 

»  The  first  or  Golden  Age. 

»  Diti  and  Aditi  were  wives  of  Kasyap, 
and  mothers  respectively  of  Titans  and 
Gods. 

5  One  of  the  seven  seas  surroundipg  as 
many  worlds  in  concentric  rings, 

<  &&nkar  and  Rudra  are  names  of  Siva. 


Then  come,  and  for  thy  b!rtbriffht*8  iake» 
This  venom  as  thy  firstfruits  take.' 
He  spoke,  and  vanished  from  their  sight. 
When  ^iva  saw  their  wild  affright. 
And  heard  his  speech  by  whom  is  bom* 
The  mighty  bow  of  bending  hom,> 
The  poisoned  flood  at  once  he  quaffed 
As  'twere  the  Amrit's  heavenly  draught. 
Then  from  the  Gods  departing  went 
^iva,  the  Lord  pre-eminent. 
The  host  of  Gods  and  Asurs  still 
Kept  churning  with  one  heart  and  will. 
But  Mandar's  mountain,  whirling  round. 
Pierced  to  the  depths  below  the  ground. 
Then  Gods  and  bards  in  terror  flew 
To  him  who  mighty  Madhu  slew. 
'  Help  of  all  beings  I  more  than  all. 
The  Gods  on  thee  for  aid  may  call. 
Ward  off,  O  mighty-armed  I  our  fate. 
And  bear  up  Mandar's  threatening  weight,'. 
Then  Vishnu,  as  their  need  was  sore. 
The  semblance  of  a  tortoise  wore. 
And  in  the  bed  of  Ocean  lay 
The  mountain  on  his  back  to  stay. 
Then  he,  the  soul  pervading  all. 
Whose  locks  in  radiant  tresses  fall. 
One  mighty  arm  extended  still. 
And  grasped  the  summit  of  the  hilL 
So  ranged  among  the  Immortals,  he 
Joined  in  the  churning  of  the  sea. 

A  thousand  years  had  reached  their  closer 
When  calmly  from  the  ocean  rose 
The  gentle  sage"  with  staff  and  can. 
Lord  of  the  art  of  healing  man. 
Then  as  the  waters  foamed  and  boiled. 
As  churning  still  the  Immortals  toiled. 
Of  winning  face  and  lovely  frame, 
Ferth  sixty  million  fair  ones  came. 
Born  of  the  foam  and  water,  these 
Were  a|  tly  nam*  d  Apsarases.^ 


»  *  ^drngin.  literally  carrying  a  bam  of 
horn,  is  a  constantly  recurring  name  of 
Vishnu.  The  Indians  also,  therefore, 
knew  the  art  of  making  hows  out  of  the 
horns  of  antelopes  or  wild  goats,  which 
Homer  ascribes  to  the  Trojans  of  the 
heroic  age.'    Scbleqel. 

'  Dhanvantari,  the  physician  of  the 
Gods, 

»  The  poet  plays  upon  the  word  and 
fancifully  derives  it  from  apsu,  the  loca- 
tive case  plural  of  ap,  water,  and  rata, 

taste The  word  is  probably  derived 

from  aj),  water,  and  sri,  to  go,  and  seems 
to  signify  inhabitantt  of  the  water,  nymphs 
of  the  stream  ;  or,  as  Goldstiicker  thinks 
(Diet.  8.  V.)  these  divinities  were  originally 
personifications  of  the  vapours  which  are 
attracted  by  the  sun  and  form  into  mist 
or  clouds. 
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Ssoh  had  her  maids.    The  tongue  would 

fail- 
So  vast  the  throng—to  count  the  tale. 
But  when  no  God  or  Titan  wooed 
A  wife  from  all  that  multitude, 
Befueed  by  all,  they  gave  their  love 
In  common  to  the  Gods  above. 
Then  from  the  sea  still  vext  and  wild 
Bose  Sur&,»  Varun's  maiden  child, 
A  fitting  match  she  sought  to  find  : 
But  Diti*s  sons  her  love  declined. 
Their  kinsmen  of  the  rival  brood 
To  the  pure  maid  in  honour  sued. 
Hence  those  who  loved  that  nymph  so  fair 
The  hallowed  name  of  Suras  bear. 
And  Asurs  are  the  Titan  crowd 
Her  gentle  claims  who  disallowed. 
Then  from  the  foamy  sea  was  freed 
Uchchaihsravas,*  the  generous  steed. 
And  Eaustubha,  of  gems  the  gem,' 
And  Soma,  Moon  God,  after  tnem. 

At  length  when  many  a  year  had  fied. 
Up  floated,  on  her  lotus  bed, 
A  maiden  fair  and  tender-eyed. 
In  the  young  dush  of  beautv's  pride. 
She  shone  with  pearl  and  golden  sheen. 
And  seals  of  glory  stamped  her  queen. 
On  each  round  arm  glowed  many  a  gem. 
On  her  smooth  brows,  a  diadem. 
Boiling  in  waves  beneath  her  crown 
The  glory  of  her  hair  flowed  down. 
Pearls  on  her  neck  of  price  untold. 
The  lady  shone  like  burnisht  gold. 
Queen  of  the  Gods,  she  leapt  to  land, 
A  lotus  in  her  perfect  hand, 

1  *StirdM  the  feminine  comprehends  ^1 
g«rt8  of  intoxicating  liauors,  many  kinds 
of  wnich  the  Indians  trom  the  earliest 
times  distilled  and  prepared  from  rice, 
sugar-cane,  the  palm  tree,  and  various 
flowers  and  plants.  Nothing  is  considered 
more  disgraceful  among  orthodox  Hindus 
than  drunkenness,  and  the  use  of  wine  is 
forbidden  not  only  to  Br^mans  but  the 
two  other  orders  as  well...So  it  clearly 
appears  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the 
Gods  to  have  received  a  nymph  so  perni- 
cious, who  ought  rather  to  have  been 
made  over  to  me  Titans.  However  the 
etymological  fancy  has  prevailed.  The 
word  Smw,  a  God,  is  derived  from  the 
indeclinable  Swar  heaven.*    Schlegel. 

« Literally,  high-eared,  the  horse  of 
Indra.  Compare  the  production  of  the 
horse  from  the  sea  by  Neptune, 

8  <  And  Eaustubha  the  best 

Of  gems  that  buruA  with  living  light 

Upon  liOrd  Vishnu's  breast.' 

Churning  of  tko  Oeean* 


And  fondly,  of  the  lotus-sprung. 

To  lotus-bearing  Vishnu  clung.  , 

Her  Gods  above  and  men  below 

As  Beauty's  Queen  and  Fortune  know.* 

Gods,  Titans,  and  the  minstrel  train 

Still  churned  and  wrought  the  troubled 

main. 
At  length  the  prize  so  madly  sought, 
The  Amrit,  to  their  si^ht  was  brought. 
For  the  rich  spoil,  'twixt  these  and  those 
A  fratricidal  war  arose. 
And,  host  'gainst  host  in  battle,  set, 
Aditi'a  sons  and  Diti's  met. 
United,  with  the  giants'  aid. 
Their  fierce  attack  the  Titans  made. 
And  wildly  raged  for  many  a  day 
That  universe-astounding  fray. 
When  wearied  arms  were  faint  to  strike. 
And  ruin  threatened  all  alike, 
Vishnu,  with  art's  illusive  aid. 
The  Amrit  from  their  sight  conveyed. 
That  Best  of  Beings  smote  bis  foes 
Who  dared  his  deathless  arm  oppose  : 
Yea,  Vishnu,  all-pervading  God. 
Beneath  h'is  feet  the  Titans  trod 
Aditi's  race,  the  sons  of  light, 
slew  Diti'd  brood  in  cruel  nght. 
Then  town-destroying*  Indra  gained 
His  empire,  and  in  glory  reigned 
O'er  the  three  worlds,  with  bard  and  sagt 
Rejoicing  in  his  heritage. 


CANTO  XLVI. 

DITI'S  HOPE. 

But  Diti,  when  her  sous  were  slain. 
Wild  with  a  childless  mother's  pain. 
To  Easyap  spake,  Maricha's  son. 
Her  husbaoa  : '  U  thou  glorious  one  I 


1  '  That  this  story  of  the  birth  of  Lak- 
shmi  is  of  considerable  antiquity  is  evident 
from  one  of  \iQtXiSkm.Q%K$hirdhah%-tanayd, 
daughter  of  the  Milky  Sea,  which  is  found 
in  Amaraiinha  the  most  ancient  of  Indian 
lexicographers.  The  similarity  to  the  Greek 
myth  of  Venus  being  born  from  the  foam 
of  the  sea  is  remarkable.' 

'In  this  description  of  Lakshmi  one 
thing  only  offends  me,  that  she  is  said  to 
have  four  arms.  Bach  of  Vishnu's  arms, 
single,  as  far  as  the  elbow,  there  branches 
into  two  ;  but  Lakshmi  in  all  the  brass 
seals  that  I  possess  or  remember  to  have 
seen  has  two  arms  only.  Nor  does  this 
deformity  of  redundant  limbs  suit  the  pat- 
tern of  perfect  beauty.'  Schlbubl.  I 
have  omitted  the  offeneave  epithet. 

>  Furandhar,  a  oommoa  title  of  ladrft. 
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Deid  are  the  children,  mine  no  more, 
The  mighty  sous  to  thee  I  bore. 
Long  fervour's  meed,  I  crave  a  boy 
Whose  artu  ma^  Indra's  life  destroy. 
The  toil  and  pain  my  care  shall  be : 
To  bless  my  hope  depends  on  thee. 
Give  me  a  mighty  son  to  slay 
Fierce  Indra,  gracious  lord  1 1  praj.' 

Then  glorious  Easyap  thus  replied 
To  Diti,  as  she  wept  and  sighed  : 
'  Thy  prayer  is  heard,  dear  saint  1  Remain 
Pare  irom  all  spot,  and  thou  shalt  gain 
A  son  whose  arm  shall  take  the  life 
Of  Indra  in  the  battle  strife. 
For  full  a  thousand  years  endure 
Free  from  all  stain,  supremely  pure ; 
Then  shall  thy  son  and  mine  appear, 
Whom  the  three  worlds  shall  serve  with 

fear.' 
These  words  the  glorious  Kasyap  said. 
Then  gently  stroked  his  consorts  head, 
Blessed  her,  and  bade  a  kind  adieu, 
And  turned  him  to  his  rites  anew. 
Soon  as  her  lord  had  left  her  side, 
Her  bosum  swelled  with  ioy  and  pride. 
She  sought  the  shade  of  holy  boughs. 
And  there  began  her  awful  vows. 
While  yet  bhe  wrought  her  rites  austere, 
Indra,  unbidden,  hastened  near, 
With  sweet  observance  tending  her, 
A  reverential  minister. 
Wood,  water,  fire,  and  grass  he  brought. 
Sweet  roots  and  woodland  fruit  he  sought, 
And  all  her  wants,  the  Thousand-eyed, 
With  never-failing  care,  supplied. 
With  tender  love  and  soft  caress 
Kemoving  pain  (^nd  weariness. 

When,  ot  the  thousand  years  ordained. 
Ten  only  unfulfilled  remained. 
Thus  to  her  son,  the  Thousand-eyed, 
The  Qoddess  in  her  triumph  cried  : 
'Beet  of  the  mighty  1  there  remain 
Bvt  tea  short  vears  of  toil  and  pain; 
SPkese  years  of  penance  soon  will  flee. 
And  a  new  brotner  thou  shalt  see. 
ffhn  for  thy  sake  I  *11  nobly  breed, 
AmI  lost  of  war  his  soul  shall  feed  ; 
nen  ^ree  from  care  and  sorrow  thou 
JNialt  fee  the  worlds  before  him  bow.'i 


CANTO   XLVII. 
SUMATI. 

8 OS  to  Lord  Indra.  Thousand-eyed, 
\\Xy  beseeching  Bitl  sighed. 

*  A  f «w  verses  are  here  left  untranslated 
o»  sooonnt  of  the  subject  and  language 
~  '  r  offen^ve  to  modem  tait«. 


When  but  a  blighted  bud  was  left, 
Which  Indra's  hand  in  seven  had  cleft  i* 
•No  fault,  0  Lord  of  Gods,  is  thine  ; 
The  blame  herein  is  only  mine. 
But  for  one  grace  I  fain  Would  pray. 
As  thou  hast  reft  this  hope  aWay. 
This  bud,  0  Indra,  which  a  blight 
Has  withered  ere  it  saw  the  li^ht— 
From  this  may  seven  fair  spirits  rise 
To  rule  the  regions  of  the  skies. 
Be  theirs  through  heaven's  unbounded 

space 
On  shoulders  of  the  winds  to  race. 
My  children,  drest  in  heavenly  forms, 
Far-famed  as  Maruts,  Gods  of  storms. 
One  God  to  Brahm&'s  sphere  assign, 
Let  one,  O  Indra,  watch  o'er  thine ; 
And  ranging  through  the  lower  air. 
The  third  the  name  of  V&yu«  bear, 
Gods  let  the  four  remaining  be, 
And  roam  through  space,  ooeying  thee/ 

The  Town-destroyer,  Thousand-eyed, 
Who  smote  fierce  Bali  till  he  died. 
Joined  suppliant  hands,  and  thus  replied : 
'  Thy  children  heavenly  forms  shall  wear ; 
The  names  devised  by  thee  shall  bear, 
And,  Maruts  called  by  my  decree. 
Shall  Amrit  drink  and  wait  on  me. 
From  fear  and  age  and  sickness  freed. 
Through  the  three  worlds   their  wings 
shall  speed.' 

Thus  in  the  hermits*  holy  shade 
Mother  and  son  their  compact  made. 
And  then,  as  fame  relates,  content. 
Home  to  the  happy  skies  they  went. 
This  is  the  spot — so  men  have  told — 
Where  Lord  Mahendra*  dwelt  of  old. 
This  is  the  blessed  region  where 
His  votaress  mother  claimed  his  care. 
Here  gentle  Alamb6sh&  bare 
To  old  Ikshv&ku,  king  and  sage, 
Vis&la,  glory  of  his  age, 
Bv  whom,  a  monarch  void  of  guilt. 
Was  this  fair  town  \hk6\k  built. 

1  *  In  this  myth  of  Indra  destrying  the 
unborn  fruit  of  Biti  with  his  thunder- 
bolt, from  which  afterwards  came  the 
Maruts  or  Gods  of  Wind  and  Storm,  geolo- 
gical phenomena  are,  it  seems,  represented 
under  mythical  iniages.  In  the  great 
Mother  of  the  Gods  is,  perhaps,  figured 
the  dry  earth :  Indra  the  God  of  thunder 
rends  it  open,  and  there  issue  from  its 
rent  bosom  the  Maruts  or  exhalatioos  of 
the  earth.  But  such  ancient  myths  are  diffi* 
cult  to  interpret  with  absolute  certainty.' 
GoRmssio. 

1  Wind. 
I     'Indra,  with  maM,  great,  prefixed. 
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His  son  was  Hemachandra,  etill 
Benownred  fdr  might  aiid  warlike  pkill. 
From  him  the  great  Suchandra  came  ; 
His  son,  Dhfimr^va,  dear  to  fame. 
Kext  followed  royal  Sriniay  ;  then 
Famed  Sahadeva,  lord  of  men. 
Kezt  came  Kus^va,  good  and  mild, 
Whose  son  was  Somadatta  styled, 
And  Sumati,  his  heir,  the  peer 
Of  Gods  above,  now  governs  here. 
And  ever  through  Ikshv&kn's  grace, 
Yis^^'s  kings,  his  noble  race, 
Are  lofty-souled,  and  blest  with  length 
Of  days,  with  virtue,  and  with  strength. 
This  night,  O  prince,  we  here  will  sleep ; 
And  when  the  day  begins  to  peep, 
Our  onward  way  will  take  with  thee, 
The  king  of  MithiU  to  see.* 

Then  Sumati,  the  king,  aware 
Of  Visvdmitra's  advent  there, 
Came  guickly  forth  with  honour  meet 
The  lojtty-minded  sage  to  greet. 
Girt  with  his  priest  and  lords  the  king 
Did  low  obeisance,  worshipping. 
"  With  suppliant  hands,  witn  head  inclined. 
Thus  spoke  he  after  question  kind  : 
•  Since  thou  hast  deigned  to  bless  my  sight, 

And  grace  awhile  thy  servant's  seat, 
High  fate  is  mine,  great  Anchorite, 

And  none  may  with  my  bliss  compete.* 


CASTO  xlviii. 
indra  and  ahalya, 

When  mutual  courtesies  had  past, 
Vis^&'s  ruler  spoke  at  last : 
•  These  princely  youths,  O  Sage,  who  vie 
In  might  with  oliildren  of  the  sky. 
Heroic,  bom  for  happy  fate, 
With  ^ephants'  or  lions'  gait. 
Bold  as  the  tiger  or  the  bull. 
With  lotus  eyes  so  large  and  full. 
Armed  with  the  quiver,  sword,  and  bow. 
Whose  figures  like  the  Asvins'  show, 
Like  children  of  the  deathless  Powers, 
Come  freely  to  these  shades  of  ours," — 
How  have  they  reached  on  foot  this  place  ? 
What  do  they  seek,  and  what  their  race  ? 
As  sun  and  moon  adorn  the  sky, 
This  spot  the  heroes  glorify. 
Alike  m  stature,  port,  and  mien, 
The  same  fair  form  in  each  is  seen.* 

He  spoke  ;  and  at  the  monarch*s  call 
The  beat  of  hermits  told  him  all, 


>  The  Heavenly  Twins. 

>  Not  banished  from  heaven  as  the  in- 
terior Gods  and  demigods  sometimes  wer  e. 


How  in  the  grove  with  him  they  dwelt, 
And  slaughter  to  the  demons  dealt. 
Then  wonder  filled  the  monarch's  breast, 
Who  tended  well  each  royal  guest. 
Thus  entertained,  the  princely  pair 
Remained  that  night  and  rested  there, 
And  with  the  mom's  returning  raj 
To  MithilA  pursued  their  way. 

When  Janak's  lovely  city  first 
Upon  their  sight,  yet  distant,  burst, 
The  hermits  all  with  joyful  cries  . 
Hailed  the  fair  town  that  met  their  eyes. 
Then  B^ma  saw  a  holy  wood, 
Close,  in  the  city's  neighbourhood, 
Oergrown,  deserted,  marked  by  age, 
And  thus  addressed  the  mighty  sage  : 

*  O  reverend  lord,  I  long  to  know 
What  hermit  dwelt  here  long  ago.* 
Then  to  the  prince  his  holy  guide. 
Most  eloquent  of  men,  replied : 

*  O  Bamti,  listen  while  I  tell 

Whose  was  this  grove,  and  what  befell 
When  in  the  fury  of  his  rage 
The  high  saint  cursed  the  hermitage. 
This  was  the  grove — most  lovely  then— 
Of  Gautam,  O  thou  best  of  men. 
Like  heaven  itself,  most  honoured  by 
The  Gods  who  dwell  above  the  sky. 
Here  with  Ahaly4  at  his  side 
His  fervid  task  the  ascetic  plied. 
Years  fled  in  thousands.    On  a  day 
It  chanced  the  saint  had  gone  away. 
When  Town-destroying  Indra  came. 
And  saw  the  beauty  of  the  dame. 
The  sage's  form  the  God  endued. 
And  tiius  the  fair  Ahaly^  wooed : 

*  Love,  sweet !  should  brook  no  dull  delay 
But  snatch  the  moments  when  he  may.' 
She  knew  him  in  the  saint's  disguise. 
Lord  Indra  of  the  Thousand  eyes. 

But  touched  by  love's  unholy  6re, 
She  yielded  to  the  God's  desire. 
*Now,  Lord  of  Gods!'  she  whispered, 
*flee, 
From  Gautam  save  thyself  and  me.* 
Trembling  with  doubt  and  wild  with  dread 
Lord  Indra  from  the  cottage  fled  ; 
But  fleeing  in  the  grove  he  met 
The  home-returning  anchorei^ 
Whose  wrath  the  Gods  and  fiends  would 

E^Ull, 

Such  power  his  fervent  rites  had  won. 
Fi-esh  from  the  lustral  flood  he  came. 
In  splendour  like  the  burning  flame. 
With  fuel  for  his  sacred  rites. 
And  grass,  the  best  of  ei*emites. 
The  Lord  of  Gods  was  sad  of  cheer 
To  see  the  mighty  saint  so  near. 
And  when  the  holy  hermit  spied 
In  hermit's  garb  the  Thousand-eyed, 
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He*  knew  the  Whole,  his  fury  broke 
Forth  on  the  sinuer  as  he  spoke : 
.  Because  my  form  thou  hast  assumed, 
And  wrought  this  folly,  thou  art  doomed. 
For  this  my  curse  to  thee  shall  ding, 
Henceforth  a  sad  and  sexless  thing.' 

No  empty  threat  that  sentence  came, 
It  chillea  his  soul  and  marred  his  frame, 
His  might  and  godlike  vigour  fled, 
And  eyery  nerve  was  cold  and  dead. 

Then  on  his  wife  his  furv  burst, 
And  thus  the  guilty  dame  ne  cursed : 
•For  countless  years,  disloyal  spouse, 
Devoted  to  severest  vows, 
Thy  bed  the  ashes,  air  thy  food. 
Here  shalt  thou  live  in  solitude. 
This  lonely  grove  thy  home  shall  be, 
And  not  an  eye  thy  form  shall  see. 
When  Rdma,  Dasaratha's  child, 
Shall  seek  these  shades  then  drear  and  wild, 
His  cjming  shall  remove  thy  stain, 
Aad  make  the  sinner  pure  a^ain. 
Due  honour  paid  to  him.  thy  guest. 
Shall  cleanse  thy  foiid  and  erring  breast, 
Thee  to  mv  side  in  bliss  restore, 
And  give  thy  proper  shape  once  more.*^ 

Thus  to  his  guilty  wife  he  said. 
Then  far  the  holy  Gautam  fled, 
And  on  Himalaya's  lovely  heights 
Spent  the  long  years  in  sternest  rites.' 


CANTO  XLIX. 

AHALYA  FREED. 

— —  • 

Then  R&ma,  following  still  his  guide. 
Within  the  grove,  with  Lakshman,  hied. 
Her  vows  a  wondrous  light  had  lent 
To  that  illustrious  penitent. 
He  saw  the  glorious  lady,  screened 
From  eye  of  man,  and  God,  and  tiend, 
Like  some  bright  portent  which  the  care 
Of  Brahm&  launcnes  through  the  air. 
Designed  by  his  illusive  art 
To  flash  a  moment  and  depart : 
Or  like  the  flame  that  leaps  on  high 
To  sink  involved  in  smoke  and  die : 


1  *  Komarila  says :  *  In  the  same  manner, 
if  it  is  said  that  Indra  was  the  seducer  of 
Ahaly6,  this  does  not  imply  that  the  God 
Indra  committed  such  a  crime,  but  Indra 
means  the  sun,  and  Ahaly&  (from  ahan 
and  H)  the  night;  and  as  the  night  is 
Bednced  and  ruined  by  the  sun  of  the 
morning,  therefore  is  Indra  called  the 
panmour  of  Ahaly&.'  Max  Mulleb, 
JViitery  of  Ancient  Samkrit  Literature, 


Or  like  the  full  moon  shining  through 
The  wintry  mist,  then  lost  to  view : 
Or  like  the  sun's  reflection,  cast 
Upon  the  flood,  too  bright  to  last : 
So  was  the  glorious  dame  till  then 
Removed  from  Gods'  and  mortals'  ken, 
Till— such  was  Qautam's  high  decree — 
Prince  Rdma  came  to  set  her  free. 

Then,  with  great  joy  that  dame  to  meet. 
The  Sons  of  Baghu  clasped  her  feet; 
And  she,  remembering  Gautam 's  oath, 
With  gentle  grace  received  them  both  ; 
Then  water  for  their  feet  she  gave. 
Guest-gift,  and  all  that  strangers  crave. 

The  prince,  of  courteous  rule  aware. 
Received,  as  meet,  the  lady's  care. 
Then  flowers  came  down  in  copious  rain. 
And  moving  to  the  heavenly  strain 
Of  music  in  the  skies  that  rang. 
The  nymphs  and  minstrels  danced  and 

sang: 
And  all  the  Gods  with  one  glad  voice 
Praised  the  great  dame,and  cried,  *Rejoicel 
Through  fervid  rites  no  more  defiled, 
But  with  thy  husband  reconciled.* 
Gautam,  the  holy  hermit  knew— 
For  naught  escaped  his  godlike  view- 
That  B&ma  lodged  beneath  that  shade, 
And  hasting  there  his  homage  paid. 
He  took  Ahaly4  to  his  side, 
From  sin  and  folly  purified. 
And  let  his  new-found  consort  bear 
In  his  austerities  a  share. 

Then  R4ma,  pride  of  Kaghus race. 
Welcomed  by  Gautam,  face  to  face, 
Whj  eveiy  highe.'^t  honour  showed, 
To  MithiU  pursued  his  road. 


CANTO  L. 


JANAK. 

The  sons  of  Raghu  journeyed  forth, 
Bending  their  i^tens  'twixt  east  and  north. 
Soon,  guided  by  tue  sage,  they  found, 
Enclosed,  a  sacrificial  ground. 
Then  to  the  best  of  saints,  his  guide. 
In  admiration  B^ma  cried  : 
*  The  high-souled  king  no  toil  has  spared. 
But  nobly  for  his  rite  prepared. 
How  many  thousand  Br^hmans  here. 
From  every  region,  far  and  near. 
Well  read  in  holy  lore,  appear  ! 
How  many  tents,  that  sages  screen. 
With  wains  in  hundreds,  here  are  seen  ! 
Great  Br4hman,  let  us  find  a  place 
Where  we  may  stay  and  rest  a  space.' 
The  hermit  did  as  lB4ma  prayed, 
Aud  in  a  spot  his  lodging  made^ 
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Far  from  the  crowd,  wquestered,  clear, 
With  copious  water  flowing  near. 

Then  Janak,  best  of  kings,  aware 
Of  Visvfimitra  lodging  there, 
With  Sat^nanda  for  his  guide— 
The  priest  on  whom  he  most  relied. 
His  chaplain  void  of  guile  and  stain— 
And  others  of  his  priestly  train. 
Bearing  the  gift  that  erects  the  guest, 
To  meet  him  with  all  honour  pressed. 
The  saint  received  with  gladsome  mind 
Each  honour  and  observance  kind  : 
Then  of  his  health  he  asked  the  king, 
And  how  his  rites  were  prospering, 
Janak,  with  chaplain  and  with  priest, 
Addressed  the  hermits,  chief  and  least, 
Accosting  all,  in  due  degree. 
With  proper  words  of  courtesy. 
Then,  with  his  palms  together  laid, 
The  king  his  supplication  made : 
•^eign,  reverend  lord,  to  sit  thee  down 
With  these  good  saints  of  high  renown.* 
Then  sate  the  chief  of  hermits  there, 
Obedient  to  the  monarch's  prayer. 
Chaplain  and  priest,  and  king  and  peer. 
Sate  in  their  order,  far  or  near. 
Then  thus  the  king  began  to  say : 

•  The  Gods  have  blest  my  rite  to-day, 
And  with  the  sight  of  thee  repaid 
The  preparations  I  have  made. 
Grateful  am  I,  so  highly  blest. 
That  thou,  of  saints  the  holiest. 
Hast  come,  O  Brdhman,  here  with  all 
These  hermits  to  the  festival. 

Twelve  days,  O  Brdhman  Sage,  remain— 
For  so  the  learned  priests  ordain— 
And  then,  O  heir  of  Kusik's  name. 
The  Gods  will  come  their  dues  to  claim.' 

With  looks  that  testified  delight 
Thus  spake  he  to  the  anchorite. 
Then  with  his  suppliant  hands  upraised. 
He  asked,  as  earnestly  he  gazed  : 

*  These  princely  youths,  O  Sage,  who  vie 
In  might  with  children  of  the  sky. 
Heroic,  bom  for  happy  fate, 

With  elephants'  or  lions'  gait. 
Bold  as  the  tiger  and  the  bull. 
With  lotus  eyes  so  large  and  full, 
^rroed  with  the  quiver,  sword  and  bow. 
Whose  figures  like  the  Aivins  show, 
Like  children  of  the  heavenly  Powers, 
Come  freely  to  the^e  shades  of  ours,— 
How  have  they  reached  on  foot  this  place  ? 
What  do  they  seek,  and  what  their  race  J 
As  sun  and  moon  adorn  the  sky, 
This  spot  the  heroes  glorify  : 
Alike  in  stature,  port,  and  mien. 
The  same  fair  form  in  each  is  seen.'* 

*  *The  preceding    sixteen    lines  have 
•courr«d  before  in  Canto  XLVIII.    Thii 
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Thus  gppke  the  monarch,  lofty-souled't 
The  saint,  of  heart  unfathomed,  told 
How,  sons  of  Dasaratha,  they 
Accompanied  his  homeward  way, 
How  in  the  hermitage  they  dwelt,  ■ 
And  slaughter  to  the  demons  dealt : 
^  heir  journey  till  the  spot  thev  neared 
Whence  fair  Vis^lfi's  towers  appeared  : 
Ahalyd  seen  and  freed  from  taint  ; 
Their  meeting  with  her  lord  the  saint; 
And  how  they  thither  came,  to  know 
The  virtue  of  the  famous  bow. 

Thus  Visv^mitra  spoke  the£whole 
To  royal  Janak,  great  of  soul. 
And  when  this  wondrous  tale  wag  o'er. 
The  glorious  hermit^said  no  more. 


CANTO  LI. 

VI^VAMITRA. 

Wise  Visv&mitra's  tale  was  done : 

Then  sainted  Gautam's  eldest  son. 

Great  Satdnanda,  far-renowned. 

Whom  long  austerities  had  crowned 

With  glory,— as  the  news  he  heard 

The  down  upon  his  body  stirred,— 

Filled  full  of  wonder  at  the  sight 

Of  R&ma,  felt  supreme  delight. 

When  Sat&nanda  saw  the  pair 

Of  youthful  princes  seated  ther«^ 

He  turned  him  to  the  holy  man 

Who  sate  at  ease,  and  thus  began  : 

*  And  didst  thou,  mighty  Sage,  in  truth' 

Sh*w  clearly  to  this  royal  youth 

My  mother,  glorious  far  and  wide. 

Whom  penance-rites  have  sanctified  ? 

And  did  my  glorious  mother— she. 

Heiress  of  noble  destinv- 

Serve  her  great  srueat  with  woodland  stow^ 

Whom  all  should  honour  evermore ! 

Didst  thou  the  tale  to  R&ma  tell 

Of  what  in  ancient  days  befell. 

The  sin,  the  misery,  and  the  shame 

Of  guilty  God  and  faithless  dameT 

And,  O  thou  best  of  hermits,  say. 

Did  R&ma's  healing  presence  stay 

Her  trial  ?  was  the  wife  restored 

Again  to  him,  my  sire  and  lord  ? 

Say,  Hermit,  did  that  sire  of  mine 

Receive  her  with  a  soul  benign. 

When  long  austerities  in  time 

Had  cleansed  her  from  the  taint  o^rime  f 


Homeric  custom  of  repeating  a  passage  of 
several  lines  is  strange  to  our  poet.  This 
is  the  only  instance  I  remember.  "Mie 
repetition  of  single  lines  is'  conudOn 
enough.'    Schlbqel. 
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t  son  of  Kuaik,  l«t  me  know. 

Bid  my  great'ininded  father  show 
Honour  to  B&ma,  and  regard, 
Before  he  journeyed  hitherward  ? ' 
The  hermit  with  attentive  ear 
Marked  all  tiie  questions  of  the  seer  : 
To  him  for  eloquence  far-famed. 
His  rioquent  reply  he  framed : 

*  Yea,  *twas  my  oare  no  task  to  shun. 
And  all  I  had  to  do  was  done  ; 

As  Renuk&  and  Bhrigu's  child, 

The  sa'int  and  dame  were  reconciled.* 

When  the  great  sage  had  thus  replied, 
To  R&ma  ^at&nanda  cried  : 

*  A  welcome  visit,  Prince,  is  thine, 
Thon  scion  of  King  Raghu*s  line. 
With  him  to  guide  thy  way  aright, 
This  sage  invincible  in  might, 

This  Brdhman  «tge,  most  glorious-bright, 

By  lon^  austerities  has  wrought 

A  wondrous  deed,  exceeding  thought : 

Thou  knowest  well,  O  strong  of  arm, 

This  sure  defence  from  scathe  and  harm. 

None,  R4ma,  none  is  living  now 

In  all  the  earth  more  blest  than  thou, 

That  thou  hast  won  a  saint  so  tried 

In  fervid  rites  thy  life  to  guide. 

Now  listeu.  Prince,  while  I  relate 

His  lofty  deeds  and  wondrous  fate. 

He  was  a  monarch  pious-souled, 

His  foemen  in  the  dust  he  rolled  ; 

Most  learned,  prompt  at  duty*s  claim. 

His  people's  good  his  jov  and  aim. 

Of  old  the  Lord  of  Life  gave  birth 
To  mighty  Kiisa,  king  of  earth. 
His  son  was  Euaan&bna,  strong. 
Friend  of  the  right,  the  foe  of  wrong. 
GiLdhi,  whose  fame  no  time  shall  dim, 
Heir  of  his  throne  was  born  to  him, 
And  Yisv^mitra,  G&dhi*s  heir, 
€k>Temed  the  land  with  kingly  care. 
While  years  unnumbered  roiled  away 
The  monarch  reigned  with  equal  sway. 
At  length,  assembling  many  a  band. 
He  led  his  warriors  round  the  land- 
Complete  in  tale,  a  mighty  force. 
Cars,  elephants,  and  foot,  and  horse. 
Throoghoities,  groves,  and  floods  he  passed, 
0*er  lofty  hills,  through  regions  vast. 
He  reached  VaaishtJias  pure  abode, 
Where  trees,  and  flowers,  and   creepers 

glowed, 
Whm  troops  of  sylvan  creatures  fed ; 
Which  saints  and  angels  visited. 
Oods,  fauna,  and  bards  of  heavenly  race, 
And  spirits,  glorified  the  place ; 
Hie  &n  their  timid  ways  forgot, 
JW  holy  Br4hmans  thronged  the  spot. 
Hfchr  in  their  souls,  like  fire,  were  these, 
^ HJbpQre  by  long  austerities, 
B<MM  by  tho  rule  of  vows  severe, 


And  each  in  glory  Brahm&*8  peer. 
Some  fed  on  water,  some  on  air, 
Some  on  the  leaves  that  withered  there. 
Roots  and  wild  fruit  were  others'  food  ; 
All  rage  was  checked,  each  sense  subdued, 
There  B^lakhilyas^  went  and  came, 
Now  breathed  the  prayer,  now  fed  thd 

flame : 
These,  and  ascetic  bands  beside, 
The  sweet  retirement  beautified. 
Such  was  Yasish^ha's  blest  retreat, 
Like  Brahm&'s  own  celestial  seat^ 
Which  gladdened  Visv&mitra's  eyes, 
Peerless  for  warlike  enterprise. 

CANTO  LII. 

VASISHTHA'S  FEAST. 

Bight  glad  was  Yisv&mitra  when 
He  saw  the  prince  of  saintly  men. 
Low  at  his  feet  the  hero  bent, 
And  did  obeisance,  reverent. 

The  kin^  was  welcomed  in,  and  shown 
A  seat  beside  the  hermit's  own. 
Who  offered  him,  when  resting  there. 
Fruit  in  due  course,  and  woodland  fare. 
And  Yisv&mitra,  noblest  kin^, 
Ueceived  Vasish^ha's  welcoming, 
Turned  to  his  host,  and  prayed  him  tell 
That  he  and  all  with  him  were  well. 
Valishtha  to  the  king  replied 
That  all  was  well  on  every  side, 
That  fire,  and  vows,  and  pupils  throve. 
And  all  the  trees  within  the  grove. 
/Lnd  then  the  son  of  Brahm&,  best 
Of  all  who  pray  with  voice  suppressed. 
Questioned  with  pleasant  words  like  these 
The  mighty  king  who  sate  at  ease  : 
^  And  is  it  well  with  thee?  I  pray; 
And  dost  thou  win  by  virtuous  sway 
Thy  people's  love,  discharging  all 
The  duties  on  a  king  that  fall  ? 
Are  all  thy  servants  fostered  well  ? 
Do  all  obey,  and  none  rebel  ? 
Hast  thou,  destroyer  of  the  foe^ 
No  enemies  to  overthrow  ? 
Does  fortune,  conqueror  1  still  attend 
Thy  treasure,  host,  and  every  friend  ? 
Is  it  all  well  7   Does  happy  fate 
On  sons  and  children's  children  wait?' 

He  spoke.    The  modest  king  replied 
That  all  was  prosperous  far  and  wide. 


1  Divine  personages  of  minute  size  pro- 
duced from  the  hair  of  Brahm&,  and  pror 
bably  the  origin  of 

*  That  small  infantry 
Warred  on  by  cranes.' 
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Thus  for  awhile  the  two  conrersed. 
As  eacn  to  each  his  tale  rehearsed. 
And  as  the  happy  moments  flew, 
Their  joy  and  friendship  stronger  grew. 
When  such  discourse  had  reached  an  end. 
Thus  spoke  the  saint  most  reverened 
To  royal  Visv4mitra,  while 
His  features  brightened  with  a  smile : 

•  O  mighty  lord  of  men.  I  fain 
Would  banquet  thee  and  all  thy  train 
A    ^A  ^^^^^  ^^y  station  high  : 
And  do  not  thou  my  nrayer  deny. 
Let  my  good  lord  with  favour  take 
The  offering  that  I  fain  would  make, 
And  let  me  honour,  ere  we  part, 
My  royal  guest  with  loving  heart/ 

*  J?^"^  Visv4mitra  thus  addressed : 
•Why  make,  O  Saint,  this  new  request? 
Thy  welcome  and  each  gracious  word 
Sufficient  honour  have  conferred. 
Thou  gavest  roots  and  fruit  to  eat, 
The  treasures  of  this  pure  retreat, 
And  water  for  my  mouth  and  feet ; 
And— boon  I  prize  above  the  rest— 
Thy  presence  has  mine  eyesight  blest 
Honoured  by  thee  in  everv  way. 
To  whom  all  honour  all  should  pay. 
1  now  will  go.    My  lord.  Good-bye  1 
Kegard  me  with  a  friendly  eye.' 
A  ^}^  speaking  thus  Vasishtha  stayed. 
And  still  to  share  his  banquet  prayed. 
The  will  of  G^dhi's  son  he  bent, 
And  won  the  monarch  to  consent, 
Who  spoke  in  answer,  •  Let  it  be. 
Great  Hermit,  as  it  pleases  thee.' 
Wlien,  best  of  those  who  breathe  the  prayer 
He  heard  tl)e  king  his  will  declare,  ' 
He  called  the  cow  of  spotted  skin, 
All  spot  without,  all  pure  within. 

'Come,  Dapple-skin,'hecried,«with  speed- 
Hear  thou  my  words  and  help  at  need      * 
My  heart  is  set  to  entertain 
This  monarch  and  his  mighty  train 
With  sumptuous  meal  and  worthy  fare  • 
Be  thine  the  banquet  to  prepare.  ' 

Each  dainty  cate,  each  goodly  dish, 
Of  six-fold  taste'  as  each  may  wish- 
All  these,  O  cow  of  heavenly  power, 
Kain  down  for  me  in  copious  shower : 
Viands  and  drink  for  tooth  and  lip 
To  eat,  to  suck,  to  quaff,  to  sip— 
Of  these  sufficient,  and  to  spare, 
O  plenty-giving  cow,  prepare.' 


Bo9h  L 


'  Sweet,  salt,  pungent,  bitter,  acid,  and 
ftstnngent. 
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VI^VA'MITRA'S  REQUEST. 

Thus  charged,  O  slayer  of  thy  foes. 

The  cow  from  whom  all  plenty  flowa. 

Obedient  to  her  saintly  lord, 

Viands  to  suit  eacli  taste,  outpoured. 

Honey  she  gave,  and  roasted  grain, 

Mead  sweet  with  flowers,  and  sugar-cane. 

Each  beverage  of  flavour  rare, 

An  food  of  every  sort,  were  there : 

Hills  of  hot  rice,  and  sweetened  cakes, 

And  curdled  milk  and  soup  in  lakes. 

Vast  beakers  foaming  to  the  brim 

With  sugared  drink  prepared  for  him. 

And  dainty  sweetmeats,  deftly  made. 

Before  the  hermit's  guests  were  laid. 

So  well  regaled,  so  nobly  fed. 

The  mighty  army  banqueted. 

And  all  the  train,  from  chief  to  least. 

Delighted  in  Vasishtha's  feast. 

Then  Visv^mitra,  royal  sage, 

Surrounded  by  his  vassalage. 

Prince,  peer,  and  counsellor,  and  all 

From  highest  lord  to  lowest  thrall. 

Thus  feasted,  to  Vasishtha  cried 

With  joy,  supremely  gratiiied  : 

*  Rich  honour  I,  thus  entertained, 

Most  honourable  lord,  have  gaihed : 

Now  hear,  before  I  journey  hence, 

My  words,  O  skilled  in  eloquence.  "^ 

Hou^rht  for  a  hundred^thousand  kine. 

Let  Dapple-skin,  O  Saint,  be  mine. 

A  wonarous  jewel  is  thy  cow, 

And  gems  ai-e  for  the  monarch's  brow.* 

To  me  her  rightful  lord  i-esign 

This  Dapple-skin  thou  collest  thine.' 

The  great  Vasishtha,  thus  addressed. 
Arch-hermit  of  the  holy  breast, 
To  Viavdmitra  answer  made, 
The  king  whom  all  the  land  obeyed  : 
Not  for  a  hundred  thousand,— nay. 
Not  if  ten  million  thou  wouldst  pav 
With  silver  heaps  the  price  to  swell,— 
Will  I  my  cow,  O  Monarch,  sell. 
Unmeet  for  her  is  such  a  fate. 
That  I  my  friend  should  alienate. 
As  glory  with  the  virtuous,  she 
For  ever  makes  herJ|iiome  with|me. 
On  her  mine  offerings  which  ascend 
To  Gods  and  spirits  all  depend : 
My  very  life  is  due  to  her. 
My  guardian,  friend,  and  minister. 

*  *  Of   old  hoards  and  minerals  in  the 

earth,  the  king  is  entitled  to[half  by  reason 

of  his  general  protection,  ;and  because  he 

is  the  lord  paramount  of  the  soil.'        "     . 

MAifU,BookVIII,39. 
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The  feeding:  of  the  sacred  flame,  ^ 

The  dole  which  livine  creatures  claim.' 

The  mighty  sacrifice  by  fire, 

Each  formula  the  rites  require,' 

And  various  saving  lore  beside. 

Are  by  her  aid,  in  sooth,  supplied. 

The  banquet  which  thy  ho^^t  has  shared, 

Believe  it,  was  by  her  prepared. 

In  her  mine  only  treasures  lie, 

She  cheers  mine  heart  and  charms  mine  eye. 

And  reasons  more  could  I  assign 

Why  Dapple-skin  can  ne'er  be  thine.* 

The  royal  sage,  his  suit  denied, 
With  eloquence  more  earnest  cried : 
'Tasked  elephants,  ap^oodly  train. 
Each  with  a  golden  girth  and  chain, 
Whose  goads  with  gold  well  fashioned 

shine — 
Of  these  be  twice  seven  thousand  thine. 
And  four-horse  cars  with  gold  made  bright, 
With  steeds  most  beautifully  white, 
Whose  bells  make  music  as  they  go. 
Eight  hundred.  Saint,  will  I  bestow. 
Eleven  thousand  mettled  steeds 
From  famous  lands,  of  noble  breeds— 
These  will  I  gladly  give,  O  thou 
Devoted  to  each  holy  vow. 
Ten  million  heifers,  fair  to  view, 
Whose  sides  are  marked  with  every  hue— 
These  in  csxchange  will  I  assign  ; 
But  let  thy  Dapple-skin  be  mine. 
Ask  what  thouwilt,  and  piles  untold 
Of  priceless  gems  and  gleaming  gold, 
O  best  of  Briihmans,  shall  be  thine ; 
But  let  tliy  Dapple-skin  be  mine.' 

'The  great  Vasishtha,  thus  addressed. 
Made  answer  to  the  king's  request : 
*  Ne'er  will  I  give  my  cow  away. 
My  gem,  my  wealth,  my  life  and  stay. 
My  worship  at  the  moon's  first  show, 
And  at  the  full,  to  her  I  owe ; 
And  sacrifices  small  and  great. 
Which  largess  due  and  gifts  await. 
From  her  alone,  their  root^  0  King, 


J  Ghi  or  clarified  butter,  *holy  oil,'  being 
one  of  the  essentials  of  sacrifice. 

•  *  A  Br4hman  had  five  principal  duties 
to  discharge  every  day :  study  ana  teaching 
the  Veda,  oblations  to  the  manes  or  spirits 
of  the  departed,  sacrifice  to  the  Gods,  hos- 
pitable offerings  to  men,  and  a  gift  of 
food  to  all  creatures.  The  last  consisted 
of  rice  or  other  grain  which  the  Br&hman 
was  to  offer  every  day  outside  his  house 
i»  the  open  air.  Manu,  Book  III.  70.' 
CteBBSio. 

•These  were  certain  sacred  words  of 
iinDoation  such  a  svdhd  vashaf^  etc.,  pro- 
BMhoed  at  the  time  of  sacrifice. 


My  rites  and  holy  service  spring. 
What  boots  it  further  woros  to  say  f 
I  will  not  give  my  cow  away 
Who  yields  me  what  I  ask  each  day,' 
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THE  BATTLE. 

As  Saint  Vasishtha  answered  so, 
Nor  let  the  cow  of  plenty  go. 
The  monarch,  as  a  last  resource, 
Began  to  drag  her  off  by  force. 
While  the  king's  servants  tore  away 
Their  moaning,  miserable  prey. 
Sad,  sick  at  heart,  and  sore  distressed, 
She  pondered  thus  within  her  breast : 

*  Why  am  I  thus  forsaken  ?  why 
Betrayed  by  him  of  soul  most  high, 
Vasishtha,  ravished  by  the  hands 
Of  soldiers  of  the  monarch's  bands  f 
Ah  me !  what  evil  have  1  done 
Against  tht^  lofty -minded  one. 
That  he,  so  pious,  can  expose 

The  innocent  whose  love  he  knows  ?  • 
In  her  sad  breast  as  thus  she  thought. 
And  heaved  deep    sighs    with    anguish 

fraught. 
With  wondrous  speed  away  she  fled. 
And  back  to  Saint  Vasishtha  sped. 
She  hurled  by  hundreds  to  the  ground 
The  menial  crew  that  hemmed  her  round, 
And  flying  swifter  than  the  blast 
Before  the  saint  herself  she  cast. 
There  Dapple-skin  before  the  saint 
Stood  moaning  forth  her  sad  complaint. 
And  wept  and  lowed  :  such  tones  as  come 
From  wandering  cloud  or  distant  drum, 

*  O  son  of  Brahmd,'  thus  cried  she, 

*  Why  hast  thou  thus  forsaken  me. 
That  the  king's  men,  before  thy  face, 
Bear  off  thy  servant  from  her  place  ?  * 

Then  thus  the  Br&hman  saint  replied 
To  her  whose  heart  with  woe  was  tried. 
And  grieving  for  his  favourite's  sake. 
As  to  a  suffering  sister  spake  : 

*  I  leave  thee  not :  dismiss  the  thought ; 
Nor,  duteous,  hast  thou  failed  in  aught 
This  king,  o'erweening  in  the  pride 

Of  power,  has  reft  thee  from  my  side. 
Little,  I  ween,  my  strength  could  do 
'Gainst  him,  a  mighty  warrior  too. 
Strong,  as  a  soldier  bom  and  bred.— 
Great,  as  a  king  whom  regions  dread. 
See  I  what  a  host  the  conqueror  leads, 
With  elephants,  and  cars,  and  steeds. 
O'er  countless  bands  his  pennons  fly  ; 
So  is  he  mightier  far  than  I.' 
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Be  spoke.    Then  she,  in  lowly  mood, 
To  that  high  saint  her  speech  renewed : 
*  So  judge  not  they  who  wisest  are  : 
The  Br4hman's  might  is  mightier  far. 
For  Brdhmans  strength  from   Heaven 

derive, 
And  warriors  bow  when  Br4hmans  strive, 
A  boundless  power  *tis  thine  to  wield  : 
To  such  a  king  thou  shouldst  not  yield, 
Who,  very  mighty  though  he  be,— 
So  fierce  thy  strength,- must  bow  to  thee. 
Command  me,  Saint.    Thy  power  divine 
Has  brought  me  here  and  made  me  thine; 
And  I,  howe'er  the  tyrant  boast, 
Will  tame  his  pride  and  slay  his  host,' 
Then  cried  the  glorious  sage  :  •  Create 
A  mighty  force  the  foe  to  mate.' 

She  lowed,  and  quickened  into  life, 
Pahlavaa,i  burning  for  the  strife. 
King  Viav&mitra's  army  slew 
Before  the  very  leader's  view. 
The  monarch  m  excessive  ire, 
Bis  eyes  with  fury  darting  fire, 
Bained  every  missile  on  the  foe 
Till  all  the  Pahlavas  were  low. 
She,  seeing  all  her  champions  slain. 
Ikying  by  thousands  on  the  plain. 
Created,  by  her  mere  desire, 
Yavans  and  Sakas,  fierce  and  dire. 
And  all  the  ground  was  overspread 
With  Yavans  and  with  ^akas  dread  ; 
A  host  of  warriors  bright  and  strong, 
And  numberless  in  closest  throng : 
The  threads  within  the  lotus  stem. 
So  densely  packed,  might  equal  them. 
In  gold-hued  mail  'against  war's  attacks. 
Each  bore  a  sword  and  battle-axe. 
The  royal  host,  where'er  these  came, 
Fell  as  if  burnt  with  ravening  flame. 

The  monarch,  famous  through  the  world 
Again  his  fearful  weapons  hurled. 


*  *  It  is  well  known  that  the  Persians 
Vere  called  Pahlavas  hy  the  Indians.  The 
Sakas  are  nomad  tribes  inhabiting  Central 
Asia,  the  Scythes  of  the  Greeks,  whom  the 
Persians  also,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  called 
Sakse  just  as  the  Indians  did.  Lib.  Y II  64 
0£  yap  Uiptrai  iravrag  roue  'SiKvOag. 
KaXiovm  Safcac*  The  name  Yavans 
seems  to  be  used  rather  indefinitely  for 
nations  situated  beyond  Persia  to  the  west 

After  the  time  of  Alexander  the 

Gi-eat  the  Indians  as  well  as  the  Persians 
called  the  Greeks  also  Yavans.'  Schlbgbl. 
Lassen  thinks  that  the  Pahlavas  were 
the  same  people  as  the  UaKTVBg  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  that  this  non- Indian  people, 
dwelt  on  the  north-west  confines  of  India, 


That  made  Ktobojas,*  Barbars,*  all. 
With  Yavans,  troubled,  flee  and  fall. 


CANTO  LV. 

THE  HERMITAGE  BUENf. 

So  o'er  the  field  that  host  lay  strown. 
By  Visv^mitra's  darts  o'erthrown. 
Then  thus  Vasishtha  charged  the  cow : 
*  Create  with  all  thy  vigour  now.* 

Forth  sprang  E&mbojas,  as  she  lowed  j 
Bright  as  the  sun  their  faces  glowed. 
Forth  from  her  udder  Barbars  poured,— 
Soldiers  who  brandished  spear  and  sword,^ 
And  Yavans  with  their  shafts  and  darts, 
And  Sakas  from  her  hinder  parts. 
And  every  pore  upon  her  f  el^ 
And  every  nair-producing  cell. 
With  Mlechchhas'  and  Kir&tas*  teemed^ 
And  forth  with  them  H&ritas  streamed. 
And  Yisv&mitra's  mighty  force. 
Car,  elephant,  and  foot,  and  horse, 
Fell  in  a  moment's  time,  subdued 
By  that  tremendous  multitude. 
The  monarch's  hundred  sons,  whose  eyes 
Beheld  the  rout  in  wild  surprise, 
Armed  with  all  weapons,  mad  with  rage, 
Rushed  fiercely  on  tne  holy  sage. 
One  cry  he  raised,  one  glance  he  shot, 
And  all  fell  scorched  upon  the  spot : 
Burnt  by  the  sage  to  ashes,  they 
With  horse,  and  foot,  and  chariot,  lay. 
The  monarch  mourned,  with  shame  and 

His  army  lost,  his  children  slain. 
Like  Ocean  when  his  roar  is  hushed. 
Or  some  great  snake  whose  fangs  are 
crushed : 

*  See  page  13,  note  6. 

>  Barbarians,  non-Sanskrit-speaking 
tribes. 

*  A  comprehensive  term  for  foreign 
or  outcast  races  of  different  faiUi  and 
language  from  the  Hindus. 

*  The  Kir^tas  and  Hdritas  are  savage 
aborigines  of  India  who  occupy  hills  and 
jupgles  and  are  altogether  diflPerent  in  race 
and  character  from  the  Hindus.  Dr. 
Muir  remarks  in  his  Sanskrit  Texts,  Vol. 
I.  p.  488  (second  edition)  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  is  the  object  of  this  legend 
to  represent  this  miraculous  creation  as 
the  origip  of  these  tribes,  and  that  nothing 
more  may  have  been  intended  than  that 
the  cow  called  into  existence  large  armies, 
of  the  same  stock  wii;h  particular  tribef 
previously  existing,  ^OOOlc 
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Or  as  in  swift  eclipse  the  Sun 
Dark  with  the  doom  he  cannot  shun  : 
Or  a  poor  bird  with  mangled  wing- 
So,  reft  of  sons  and  host,  the  king. 
No  longer,  by  ambition  fired, 
The  pride  of  war  his  breast  inspired. 
He  gave  his  empire  to  his  son— 
Of  all  he  had,  tne  only  one : 
And  bade  him  rule  as  kings  are  taught 
Then  straight  a  hermit-grove  he  sought. 
Far  to  Himalaya's  side  he  fled. 
Which  bards  and  N4gas  visited. 
And,  Mah&deva's>  grace  to  earn. 
He  gave  his  life  to  penance  stern. 
A  lengthened  season  thus  passed  by. 
When  diva's  self,  the  Lord  most  High, 
Whose  banner  shows  the  pictured  bull,* 
Appeared,  the  God  most  bountiful : 

*  Why  fervent  thus  in  toil  and  pain  f 
What  brings  thee  here  /  what  boon  to  gain  ? 
Thy  heart's  desire,  O  Monarch,  speak  : 
I  grant  the  boons  which  mortals  seek.' 
The  king,  his  adoration  paid. 
To  Mahadeva  answer  made: 
*  If  thou  hast  deemed  me  fit  to  win 
Thy  favour.  O  thou  void  of  sin, 
On  me,  O  mighty  God,  bestow 
The  wondrous  science  of  the  bow. 
All  mine,  complete  in  every  part. 
With  secret  spell  and  mystic  art. 
To  me  be  all  the  arms  revealed 
That  Gods,  aud  saints,  and  Titans  wield, 
And  every  dart  that  arms  the  hands 
Of  spirits,  fiends  and  minstrel  bands. 
Be  mine,  O  Lord  supreme  in  place, 
This  token  of  thy  boundless  grace.* 

The  Lord  of  Gods  thi*n  gave  consent. 
And  to  his  heavenly  mansion  went 
Triumphant  in  the  arms  he  held. 
The  monarch's  breast  with  glory  swelled. 
So  swells  the  ocean,  when  upon 
His  breast  the  full  moon's  beams  have 

shone. 
Already  in  his  mind  he  viewed 
Vasishtha  at  his  feet  subdued. 
He  sought  that  hermit's  grove,*and  there 
liaunchedhis  dire  weapons  through  the  air. 
Till  scorched  by  might  that  none  could  stay 
The  hermitage  in  ashes  lay. 
Where'er  the  inmates  saw,  aghast, 
The  dart  that  Yisv&mitra  cast. 
To  everv  side  they  turned  and  fled 
In  hundreds  forth  disquieted. 
Tasishtha's  pupils  caught  the  fear, 
And*  every  bird  and  every  deer, 
''And  fled  in  wild  confusion  forth 


>  The  Great  God,  diva. 
4  Nandi,  the  snow-white  bull,  the  atten- 
dant And  f  Avourite  vehicle  of  diva. 


Eastward  and  westward,  south  and  north. 
And  so  Yasishtha's  holy  shade 
A  solitary  wild  was  made. 
Silent  awhile,  for  not  a  sound 
Disturbed  the  hush  that  was  around. 

Vasishtha  then,  with  eager  cry. 
Called,  *Fear  not,  friends,  nor  seek  to  fly. 
This  son  of  G&dhi  dies  to-da^, 
Like  hoar-frost  in  the  morning*8  ray.' 
Thus  having  said,  the  glorious  sage 
Spoke  to  the  king  in  words  of  ra|;e : 
'Because  thou  hast  destroyed  this  grove 
Which  long  in  holy  quiet  throve. 
By  folly  urffed  to  senseless  crime, 
Now  ahalt  tnou  die  before  thy  time.' 

CANTO  LVI. 
VidVAMITRA'S  VOW. 

But  Yisv&mitre,  at  the  threat 
Of  that  illustrious  anchoret. 
Cried,  as  he  launched  with  ready  hand 
A  fierv  weapon,  *  Stand,  0  Stand  I ' 
Yasishtha,  wild  with  rage  and  hate, 
Raising,  as  '  twere  the  Kod  of  Fateu 
His  mighty  Br&hman  wand  on  high, 
To  Visv&mitra  made  replv  : 
*  Nay,  stand,  0  Warrior  thou,  and  show 
What  soldier  can, '  gainst  Br4hman  foe. 
0  G&dhi's  son,  thy  days  are  told  ; 
Thy  pride  is  tamed,  thy  dart  is  cold. 
How  shall  a  warrior's  puissance  dare 
With  Br4hman's awful  strength  compare? 
To-day,  base  Warrior,  shalt  thou  feel 
That  God -sent  might  is  more  than  steel.' 
He  raised  his  Br&hman  staff,  nor  missed 
%'he  fiery  dart  that  near  him  hissed  : 
And  quenched  the  fearful  weapon  fell* 
As  flame  beneath  the  billow's  swell. 

Then  Gobi's  son  in  fury  threw 
Lord  Yarun's  arm  and  Rudra's  too : 
Indra's  fierce  bolt  that  all  destroys ; 
That  which  the  Lord  of  Herds  employs  : 
The  Human,  that  which  minstrels  Keep, 
The  deadly  Lure,  the  endless  Sleep  : 
The  Yawner,  and  the  dart  which  charms ; 
Lament  and  Torture,  fearful  arms : 
The  Terrible,  the  dart  which  dries. 
The  Thunderbolt  which  quenchless  flies, 
And  Fate's  dread  net,  and  Brahm4*s  noose, 
And  that  which  waits  for  Yarun's  use : 
The  dart  he  loves  who  wields  the  bow 
Pin&ka,  and  twin  bolts  that  glow 
With  fury  as  they  flash  and  fly. 
The  quenchless  Liquid  and  the  Dr^ : 
The  aart  of  Vengeance,  swift  to  kill : 
The  Goblins'  dart,  the  Curlew's  Bill : 
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The  discus  both  of  Fate  and  Bight, 
Aod  Vishnu's,  of  unerring  flight : 
The  Wind-God's  dart,  the  Troubler  dread. 
The  weapon  named  the  Borse's  Head. 
From   his  fierce  hand  two  spears  were 

thrown. 
And  the  great  mace  that  smashes  bone  : 
The  dart  of  spirits  of  the  air, 
And  that  which  Fate  exults  to  bear  : 
The  Trident  dart  which  slaughters  foes, 
And  that  which  han^^ng  skulls  compose  :* 
These  fearful  darts  m  fiery  rain 
He  hurled  upon  the  sain(  amain, 
An  awful  miracle  to  view. 
But  as  the  ceaseless  tempest  flew. 
The  sage  with  wand  of  God-sent  power 
Still  swallowed  up  that  fiery  shower. 

Then  G&dhi's  son,  when  these  had  failed, 
With  Brahm&'s  dart  his  foe  assailed. 
The  Gods,  with  Indra  at  their  head. 
And  Ndgas,  quailed  disquieted, 
And  saints  and  minstrels,  when  they  saw 
The  king  that  awful  weapon  draw ; 
And  the  three  worlds  were  filled  with  dread. 
And  trembled  as  the  missile  sped. 

The  saint,  with  Br&hman  wand,  em- 
powered 
By  lore  divine  that  dart  devoured. 
Nor  could  the  triple  world  withdraw 
Bapt  gazes  from  that  sight  of  awe  : 
For  as  he  swallowed  down  the  dart 
Of  Brahmd,  sparks  from  everv  part, 
From  finest  pore  and  hair-cell,  broke 
Enveloped  in  a  veil  of  smoke. 
The  staff  he  waved  was  all  aglow 
Like  Yama's  ceptre,  King  below, 
Or  like  the  lurid  fire  of  Fate 
Whose  rage  the  worlds  will  desolate. 

The  hermits,  whom  that  sight  had  awed^ 
Extolled  the  saint  with  hymn  and  laud  : 
*  Thy  power,  O  Sage,  is  ne'er  in  vain  : 
Now  with  thy  might  thy  might  restrain. 
Be  gracious.  Master,  and  allow 

»  •  The  names  of  many  of  these  weapons 
which  are  mythical  and  partly  allegorical 
have  occurred  in  Canto  XXI^.  The  gene- 
ral signification  of  the  story  is  clear  enough. 
It  is  a  contest  for  supremacy  between  the 
regal  or  military  order  and  Br&hmanical 
©r  priestly  authority,  like  one  of  those 
struggles  which  our  own  Europe  saw  in 
the  middle  ages  when  without  employing 
warlike  weapons  the  priesthood  frequently 
gained  the  victory.'    Sghleoel. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  early  contests 
between  the  Br^lhmans  and  the  Kshattri- 
yas,  see  Muir  s  Original  Sanskrit  Texts 
(second  edition)  Vol.  I.  Ch.  IV, 


The  worlds  to  rest  from  trouble  now ;  , 

For  Visv&mitra,  strong  and  dread. 
By  thee  has  been  discomfited.'  ,' 

Then,  thus  addressed,  the  saint,   well! 
pleased, 
The  fury  of  his  wrath  appeased. 
The  king,  o'erpowered  and  ashamed. 
With  many  a  deep-drawn  sigh  exclaimed  r 
*  Ah !  Warriors'  strength  is  poor  and  slight : 
A  Br&hman's  power  is  truly  might. 
This  Br&hman  staff  the  hermit  held 
The  fury  of  my  darts  has  quelled. 
This  truth  within  my  heart  impressed. 
With  senses  ruled  and  tranquil  breast 
My  task  austere  will  I  begin, 
And  Br^hmanhood  will  strive  to  win.* 


CANTO  LVII. 
TRI6ANKU. 

Then  with  his  heart  consumed  with  woe. 
Still  brooding  on  his  overthrow 
By  the  great  saint  he  had  defied, 
At  every  breath  the  monarch  sighed 
Forth  from  his  home  his  queen  he  led. 
And  to  a  land  far  southward  fled. 
There,  fruit  and  roots  his  only  food. 
He  practised  penance,  sense- subdued. 
Ana  in  that  solitary  spot 
Four  virtuous  sons  the  king  begot : 
Havishyand,  from  the  offering  named. 
And  Madhushyand,  for  sweetness  famed, 
Mah4rath,  chariot-borne  in  fight, 
And  Dridhanetra  strong  of  sight 

A  thousand  years  had  passed  away. 
When  Brahm4,  Sire  whom  all  obey. 
Addressed  in  pleasant  words  like  theao 
Him  rich  in  long  austeritits  : 
•Thou  by  the  penance,  Kusik's  son, 
A  place  'mid  royal  saints  hast  won. 
Pleased  with  thy  constant  penance,  wo 
This  lofty  rank  assign  to  thee.' 

Thus  spoke  the  glorious  Lord  most  High 
Father  of  earth  and  air  and  sky, 
And  with  the  Gods  around  him  spread 
Home  to  his  changeless  sphere  he  sped. 
But  Visvdmitra  scorned  the  grace. 
And  bent  in  shame  his  angry  face. 
Burning  with  rage,  o'erwhelmed  with  grief. 
Thus  in  his  heart  exclaimed  the  chief  : 
•  No  fruit,  I  ween,  have  I  secured 
By  strictest  penance  long  endured. 
If  Gods  and  all  the  saints  decree 
To  make  but  royal  saint  of  me.' 
Thus  pondering,  he  with  sense  subdued. 
With  sternest  zeal  his  vows  renewed. 
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Then  reigned  a'monarch,  true  of  soul, 
"Who  kept  each  sense  in  firm  control ; 
Of  old  Ikshv4ku's  line  became, 
That  glories  in  Trisanku'si  name. 
Within  his  breast,  O  Raghu*s  child, 
Arose  a  longing,  strong  and  wild, 
Great  offerings  to  the  Gods  to  pay, 
And  win,  alive,  to  heaven  his  way. 
His  priest  Yasishtha's  aid  he  sought^ 
And  told  him  of  his  secret  thought. 
But  wise  Vasish^ha  showed  the  hope 
Was  far  beyond  the  monarch's  scope. 
Trisauku  then,  bin  suit  denied, 
Far  to  the  southern  region  hied, 
To  beg  Vasish^ba's  sons  to  aid 
The  mighty  plan  his  soul  had  made. 
There  King  Trisanku,  far  renowned, 
Yasishtba's  hundred  children  found. 
Each  on  his  fervent  vows  intent. 
For  mind  and  fame  preeminent. 
To  these  the  famous  king  api^lied. 
Wise  children  of  his  holy  guide. 
Saluting  each  in  order  due, 
His  eyes,  for  shame,  he  downward  threw, 
And  reverent  hands  together  pressed, 
The  glorious  company  addressed  : 
*  I  as  a  humble  suppliant  seek 
Succour  of  you  who  aid  the  weak. 
A  mighty  offering  I  would  pay. 
Bat  sage  Yasishtha  answered.  Nay. 
Be  yours  permission  to  accord. 
And  to  my  rites  your  help  afford. 
Sons  of  my  guide,  to  each  of  you 
With  lowly  reverence  here  I  sue ; 
To  each,  intent  on  penance- vow, 
O  Br&hmans,  low  my  bead  I  bow. 
And  pray  you  each  with  ready  heart 
Id  my  great  rite  to  bear  a  part, 
That  in  the  body  I  may  rise 
And  dwell  with' Gods  within  the  skies. 
Sons  of  my  guide,  none  else  I  see 
Can  give  what  he  refuses  me. 
Ikshv^ku's  children  httill  depend 
Upon  their  guide  most  reverend  ; 
And  you,  as  nearest  in  degree  . 
To  bun,  my  deities  shall  be  1* 


•'Trisanku,  king  of  AyodhyA,  was 
seventh  in  descent  from  Iksbv^ku,  and 
Dtsaratha  holds  the  thirty-fourth  place 
in  the  same  genealogy.  See  Canto  LXX. 
We  are  thrown  back,  therefore,  to  very 
•ocient  times,  and  it  occasions  some  sur- 
prtse  to  find  Yasishtha  and  Yisv^mitra, 
artors  in  these  occurrences,  still  alive  in 
B4oia*8  time.' 


CANTO  LVIII. 


TRISANKU  CURSED. 

Trisanku's  speech  the  hundred  heard. 
And  thus  replied,  to  anger  stirred  : 
'  Why  foolish  King,  by  him  denied. 
Whose  truthful  lips  have  never  lied, 
Dost  thou  transgress  his  prudent  rule. 
And  seek,  for  aid,  another  school  ?  > 
Ikshv^ku's  sons  have  aye  relied 
Most  surely  on  their  holy  guide : 
Then  how  dost  thou,  fond  Monarch,  dare 
Transgress  the  rule  his  lip*  declare? 

*  Thy  wish  is  vain,'  the  saint  replied. 
And  bade  thee  cast  the  plan  aside. 
Then  how  can  we,  his  sons,  pretend 
In  such  a  rite  our  aid  to  lend  ? 

O  Monarch,  of  the  childish  heart, 
Home  to  thy  royal  town  depart. 
That  mighty  saint,  thy  priest  and  guides 
At  noblest  rites  may  well  preside  : 
The  worlds  for  sacrifice  combined 
A  worthier  priest  could  never  find.' 

Such  speech  of  theirs  the  monarch  heard. 
Though  rage  distorted  every  word. 
And  to  the  hermits  made  reply  : 

•  You,  like  your  sire,  my  suit  deny. 
For  other  aid  I  turn  from  you : 
So,  rich  in  penance,  Saints,  adieu !  * 

Yasishtha's  children  heard,  and  guessed 
His  evil  purpose  scarce  expressed, 
And  cried,  while  rage  their  bosoms  burned, 

♦  Be  to  a  vile  Chandra*  turned !  * 

^  **  It  does  not  appear  how  Trisanku,  in 
asking  the  aid  of  Vasishtba's  sons  after 
applying  in  vain  to  their  father,  could  be 
cnarged  with  resorting  to  another  sdkhd 
(School)  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that 
word ;  as  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the 
sons  should  have  been  of  another  64kh^ 
from  the  father,  whose  cause  they  espouse 
with  so  much  warmth.  The  commentator 
in  the  Bombay  edition  explains  the  word 
Sdkhdntaram  as  Y&jan^in6  raksh&ntar- 
am,  *one  who  by  sacrificing  for  thee,  etc., 
will  be  another  protector.'  Gorresio's 
Gauda  text,  which  may  often  be  used  as  a 
commentary  on  the  older  one,  has  the 
following  paraphrase  of  the  words  in 
question,  ch.  60, 3.  Mtilam  utsj-ijya  kasm^t 
tvam  8^kh4sv  ichhasi  lambitum.  *  Why, 
forsaking  the  root,  dost  thou  desire  to 
hang  upon  the  branches?*"  MuiR,  Sans- 
krit Texts  Yol.  I.,  p.  401. 

*  •  A  Chandala  was  a  man  born  of  the 
illegal  and  impure  union  of  a  Sddra  with 
a  woman  of  one  of  the  three  higher  castes. 
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This  said,  with  lofty  thoug^hts  inspired, 
Each  to  his  own  retreat  retired. 

That  night  Triaanku  underwent 
Sad  change  in  shape  and  lineament. 
Kext  morn,  an  outcast  swart  of  hue. 
His  dusky  cloth  he  round  him  drew. 
His  hair  had  fallen  from  his  head, 
And  roughness  o'er  his  skin  was  spread. 
Such  wreaths  adorned  him  as  are  found 
To  flourish  on  the  funeral  ground. 
Bach  armlet  was  an  iron  nng  : 
Such  was  the  figure  of  the  king, 
That  every  counsellor  and  oeer. 
And  following  townsman,  ned  in  fear. 

Alone,  unyielding  to  dismay, 
Though  burnt  by  anguish  night  and  day, 
Great  Viiv&mitra's  side  he  sought, 
Whose  treasures  were  by  penance  bought 

The  hermit  with  his  tender  eyes 
Looked  on  Trisanku's  altered  guise, 
And  grieving  at  his  ruined  state 
Addressed  him  thus,  compassionate : 

•  Great  King/  the  pious  hermit  said, 

'  What  cause  thy  steps  has  hither  led, 
Ayodhy&'s  mighty  Sovereign,  whom 
A  curse  has  plagued  with  outcast's  doom?' 
In  vile  Ghand4la*s  shape,  the  king 
Heard  Visv^initra's  questioning, 
And,  suppliant  palm  to  palm  applied, 
With  answering  eloq^uence  he  cried  : 

*  My  priest  and  all  his  sons  refused 
To  aid  the  plan  on  which  I  mused. 
Failing  to  win  the  boon  I  sought. 
To  this  condition  I  was  brought, 

I,  in  the  body.  Saint,  would  fain 
A  mansion  in  the  skies  obtain. 
I  planned  a  hundred  rites  for  this, 
But  still  was  doomed  the  fruit  to  miss. 
Pure  are  my  lips  from  falsehood's  stain, 
And  pure  tney  ever  shall  remain, — 
Yea,  Dv  a  Warrior's  faith  I  swear,— 
Though  I  be  tried  with  grief  and  care. 
Unnumbered  rites  to  Heaven  I  paid, 
With  righteous  care  the  sceptre  swayed  ; 
And  holy  priest  and  high-souled  guide 
My  modest  conduct  gratified. 
But,  O  thou  best  of  hermits,  they 
Oppose  my  wish  these  rites  to  pay ; 
They  one  and  all  refuse  consent, 
Kor  aid  me  in  my  high  intent. 
Fate  is,  I  ween,  the  power  supreme, 
Man's  effort  but  an  idle  dream. 
Fate  whirls  our  plans,  our  all  away  ; 


The  Ghand&Ia  was  regarded  as  the  vilest 
and  most  abject  of  the  men  sprung  from 
wedlock  forbidden  by  the  law  (Manava- 
dharmas&stra.  Lib.  a.  12.) ;  a  kind  of  so- 
cial malediction  weighed  upon  his  head 
and  rejected  him  from  human  society.* 

GORBJCSIO. 


Fate  is  our  only  hope  and  stay ; 

Now  deign,  O  blessed  Saint,  to  aid 

Me,  even  me  by  Fate  betrayed, 

Who  come,  a  suppliant,  sore  distressed. 

One  grace,  O  Hermit,  to  request. 

No  other  hope  or  way  I  see  ; 

No  other  refuge  waits  for  me. 

Oh,  aid  me  in  my  f al  len  state. 

And  human  will  shall  conquer  Fate.' 

CANTO  LIX. 

THB  SONS  oFvA^ISHTHA 

Then  Kusik's  son,  by  pity  warmed. 
Spoke  sweetly  to  the  king  transformed  : 

*  Hail  I  glory  of  Ikshv&ku's  line  : 

I  know  how  bright  thy  virtues  shine. 
Dismiss  thy  fear,  O  noblest  Chief, 
For  1  m^'self  will  bring  relief. 
The  holiest  saints  will  I  invite 
To  celebrate  thy  purposed  rite  : 
So  shall  thy  vow,  O  King,  succeed, 
And  from  thy  cares  shalt  thou  be  freed. 
Thou  in  the  form  which  now  thou  hast. 
Transfigured  by  the  curse  they  cast, — 
Yea,  in  the  body.  King,  shalt  flee. 
Transported,  where  thou  fain  wouldst  be, 
O  Lord  of  men.  I  ween  that  thou 
Hast  heaven  within  thy  hand  e'en  now. 
For  very  wisely  hast  thou  done, 
And  refuge  sought  with  Kusik's  son.' 

Thus  having  said,  the  sage  addressed 
His  sons,  of  men  the  holiest. 
And  bade  the  prudent  saints  whate'er 
Was  needed  for  the  rite  prepare. 
The  pupils  he  was  wont  to  teach 
He  summoned  next,  and  spoke  this  speech: 
*Go  bid  Yasish^ha's  sons  appear. 
And  all  the  saints  be  gathered  here. 
And  what  they  one  and  all  reply 
When  summoned  by  this  mandate  high. 
To  me  with  faithful  care  report, 
Omit  no  word  and  none  distort.' 

The  pupils  heard,  and  prompt  obeyed. 
To  every  side  their  way  tney  made. 
Then  swift  from  every  quarter  sped 
The  sages  in  the  Vedas  read. 
Back  to  that  saint  the  envoys  came. 
Whose  gloiy  shone  like  burning  flame. 
And  told  him  in  their  faithful  speech 
The  answer  that  they  bore  from  each : 

*  Submissive  to  thy  word,  O  Seer, 
The  holy  men  are  gathering  here. 
By  all  was  meet  obedience  shown  : 
Mahodaya^  refused  alone. 

1  This  appellation,  occuring  nowhere 
else  in  the  poem  except  as  the  name  of 
a  city,  appears  twice  in  this  Canto  m  a 
name  of  Vasi8htluu^QQQ|^ 
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And  now,  O  Chief  of  hermits,  hear 
What  answer,  chilling  us  with  fear, 
Vaaishtha's  hundred  sons  returned, 
Tfaick-8|)eaking  as  with  rage  they  humed : 

*  How  will  the  Gods  and  saints  partake 
The  offerings  that  the  prince  would  make, 
And  he  a  yile  and  outcast  thing. 

His  ministrant  one  born  a  king? 
Can  we,  great  Br&hmans,  eat  his  food, 
And  think  to  win  beatitude, 
Bv  Vi8v4mitra  purified  t  * 
Thus  sire  and  sons  in  scorn  replied. 
And  as  these  bitter  words  they  saia. 
Wild  fury  made  their  eyeballs  red.' 
Their  answer  when  the  arch-hermit  heard. 
His  tranquil  eves  with  rage  were  blurred; 
Great  fury  in  nis  bosom  woke, 
And  thus  unto  tiie  youths  he  spoke  : 

*  Me.  blameless  me  they  dare  to  blame, 
And  disallow  the  righteous  claim 

My  tierce  austerities  have  earned : 
I'o  ashes  be  the  sinners  turned. 
Cftu^ht  in  the  noose  of  Fate  shall  they 
To  Varna's  kingdom  sink  to-day. 
Seven  hundred  times  shall  they  be  bom 
To  wear  the  el-jthes  tlie  dead  have  worn. 
Dregs  of  the  dregs,  too  vile  to  hate. 
Tfaie  ttesh  of  dogs  their  maws  shall  sate. 
In  hideous  form,  ia  loarh-some  weed, 
A  sad  existence  each  shall  lead, 
JIahudaya  too,  the  fool  who  fain 
Uy  stainless  life  would  cry  to  stain. 
Stained  in  the  world  with  long  disgrace 
Shall  sink  into  a  fowler's  place. 
Kejoiciiig  guiltless  blood  to  spill, 
>Io  pitv  through  his  breast  shali  thrill. 
Cursea  by  mv  wrath  for  many  a  day. 
His  wretched  life  for  sin  shall  pay. 

Thus,  i^irt  with  hermit,  saint,  and  priest, 
Great  Viav&mitra  spoke— and  ceased. 


CANTO  LX. 


TBI^ANKU'S   ASCENSION. 

So  with  ascetic  might,  in  ire, 
Ue  smote  the  children  and  the  sire. 
Ilieii  Visv4mitra,  far-renowned, 
AddreflMd  the  saints  who  gathered  round  : 
*8ee  by  my  side  Trisauku  stand, 
Ikshv^kn's  son,  of  liberal  hand. 
Most  virtuous  and  gentle,  he 
Seeks  refuge  in  his  woe  with  me. 
Bow,  holy  men,  with  me  unite, 
MgA  order  so  his  purposed  rite 
Hifet  in  the  body  he  may  rise 
Afll  win  a  mansion  in  the  skies.' 
^f|^  heard  his  s))ee3h  with  ready  ear 
'  every  bosom  tilled  with  fear 

a 


Of  Visv&mitra,  wise  and  great, 
Spoke  each  to  each  in  brief  debate : 

*  The  breast  of  Kusfk's  son,  we  know. 
With  furious  wrath  is  quick  to  glow. 
Whate'er  the  words  he  wills  to  say, 
We  must,  be  very  sure,  obey. 
Fierce  is  our  lord  as  fire,  and  straight 
Mav  curse  us  all  infuriate. 

So  let  us  in  these  rites  engage. 

As  ordered  by  the  holy  sage, 

And  with  our  best  endeavour  strive 

That  King  Ikshvaku's  son,  alive, 

In  body  to  the  skies  may  go 

By  his  great  might  who  wills  it  so.' 

Then  was  the  rite  begun  with  care  : 
All  requisites  and  means  were  there  : 
And  glorious  Visv^mitra  lent 
His  willing  aid  as  president. 
And  all  the  saured  rit  ts  were  d  ^ne 
By  rule  and  use,  orait!^ing  none. 
By  chaplain -priest,  the  hymns  who  knew 
In  decent  form  and  order  due. 
Some  time  in  sacrifica  had  past. 
And  Visv&mitra  made,  at  last. 
The  solemn  offering  with  the  prayer 
That  all  the  Gods  might  come  and  share. 
But  the  Immortals,  one  and  all. 
Refused  to  hear  the  hermit's  call. 

Then  red  with  rage  his  eyeballs  blazed: 
The  sacred  ladle  high  he  raised. 
And  cried  to  King  Ikshvaku's  son  : 

•  Behold  my  power,  by  penance  won : 
Now  bv  the  might  my  merits  lend, 
Ikshvaku's  ciiild,  to  heaven  ascend. 
In  living  frame  the  skies  attain, 
Which  mortals  thus  can  scarcely  gain. 
My  vows  austere,  so  long  endured. 
Have,  as  I  ween,  some  fruit  assured. 
Upon  its  virtue,  King,  rely. 

And  in  thy  body  reach  the  sky.' 

His  speech  had  scarcely  reached  its  close^ 
When,  as  he  st.)od,  the  sovereign  rose. 
And  mounted  swiftly  to  the  skies 
Before  the  wondering  hermits'  eyes. 
But  Indra,  when  he  saw  the  king 
His  blis!»f  ul  regions  entering. 
With  all  the  army  of  the  Blest 
Thus  cried  unto  the  unbidden  guest : 

*  With  thy  best  speed,  Tris mku,  flee  : 
Here  is  no  home  prepared  for  thee. 

By  thy  great  master  s  curse  brought  low, 
Go,  falling  headlong,  earthward  go.' 

Thus  by  the  Lord  of  Gods  addressed, 
Trisanku  fell  from  fancied  rest, 
And  screaming  in  his  swift  descent, 

•  O,  save  me.  Hermit  ? '  down  he  went. 
And  Visv&mitra  heard  his  cry. 

And  marked  him  falling  from  the  sky, 
And  giving  all  his  passion  sway, 
Cried  out  in  fury,  *  Stay,  O  stay  I ' 
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By  penance-power  and  holy  lore, 
Like  Him  who  framed  the  worlds  of  yore» 
(Seven  other  saints  he  fixed  on  high 
To  star  with  light  the  southern  sky. 
Girt  with  his  sa^eg  forth  he  went. 
And  southward  in  the  firmament 
New  wreathed  stars  prepared  to  set 
In  many  a  sparkling  coronet 
He  threatened,  blind  with  rage  and  hate» 
Another  Indra  to  create, 
Or,  from  his  throne  the  ruler  hurled, 
All  Indraless  to  leave  the  world. 
Yea,  borne  away  by  passion's  storm, 
The  sage  began  new  Gods  to  form. 
But  then  each  Titan,  God,  and  saint, 
€onfti»:ed  with  terror,  sick  and  faint, 
To  high  souled  Visy&mitra  hied, 
And  with  soft  words  to  soothe  him  tried  : 

*  Lord  of  hi^h  destiny,  this  kin^r, 
To  whom  his  niester's  curses  clm^. 
No  heavenly  home  deserves  to  gam, 
Unpuritied  from  curse  and  stain.' 

The  son  of  Eusik,  underterred. 
The  pleading  of  the  Immortals  heard, 
And  thus  in  haughty  words  expressed 
The changele^  purpose  of  his  breast: 

*  Content  ye,  Gods :  I  soothJy  sware 
Trisanku  to  the  skies  to  bear 
Clothed  in  his  body,  nor  can  I 
My  promise  cancel  or  deny. 
Embodied  let  the  king  ascend 

To  life  in  heaven  that  ne'er  shall  end. 
And  let  these  new-made  stars  of  mine 
Firm  and  secure  for  ever  shine. 
Let  these,  my  work,  remain  secure 
Long  as  the  earth  and  heaven  endure. 
This,  all  ye  Gods.  I  crave  :  do  you 
Allow  the  boon  for  which  I  sue.' 
Tlien  all  the  Gods  their  answer  made  : 

*  So  be  it.  Saint,  as  thou  hast  prayed. 
Beyond  the  sun's  diurnal  way 

Thy  countless  stars  in  heaven  shall  stay : 
And  'mid  them  hung,  as  one  divine, 
Head  downward  shall  Trisanku  shine  : 
And  all  thy  stars  shall  ever  fling 
Their  rays  attendant  on  the  king.'' 


1  *  The  seven  ancient  rUhis  or  saints,  as 
has  been  said  before,  were  the  seven  stars 
of  Ursa  Major.  The  seven  other  new  saints 
which  are  here  said  to  have  been  created 
by  Visv&mitra,  should  be  seven  new  south- 
em  stars,  a  sort  of  new  Ursa.  Von  Schlegel 
thinks  that  this  m^^thical  fiction  of  new 
stars  created  by  Visv^mitra  may  signify 
that  these  southern  stars,  unknown  to  the 
Indians  as  long  as  they  remained  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  became 
known  to  them  at  a  later  date  when  they 
colonized  the  southern  regions  of  Indra.' 
GOBBBSIO. 


The  mighty  saint,  with  glory  crownad^S 
With  iJl  the  sages  compassed  round,         ^' 
Praised  by  the  Gods,  gave  full  assent, 
And  Gods  and  sages  homeward  wenU  .    ^' 


CANTO  LXI. 

SUNAH^EPHA. 

Then  Yisv&mitra,  when  the  Blest 

Had  sou|(ht  their  homes  of  heavenly  res^ 

Thus,  mighty  Prince,  his  counsel  laid 

Before  the  dwellers  of  the  shade  : 

•  The  southern  land  where  now  we  are 

Offers  this  check  our  rites  to  bar:* 

To  other  regions  let  us  speed, 

And  ply  our  tasks  from  trouble  freed. 

Now  turn  we  to  the  distant  west. 

To  Pushkar's*  wood  where  hermits  rest. 

And  there  to  rites  austere  apply. 

For  not  a  grove  with  that  can  vie.' 

The  saint,  in  glory's  light  arrayed. 
In  Pushkar's  wood  his  dwelling  made^ 
And  living  there  on  roots  and  fruit 
Did  penance  stern  and  resolute. 

The  king  who  filled  Ayodhy&*8  throne^ 
By  Ambansha  s  name  far  known, 
At  that  same  time,  it  chanced,  began. 
A  sacrificial  rite  to  plan. 
But  Indra  took  by  lorce  away 
The  charger  that  the  king  would  slay. 
The  victim  lost,  the  Brahman  sped 
To  Ambarisha's  side,  and  said : 
*Gone  is  the  steed,  O  Kin^,  and  this 
Is  due  to  thee,  in  care  remiss. 


1  *  This  cannot  refer  to  the  events  jiut 
related  :  for  Visv&mitra  was  successful  in 
the  sacrifice  performed  for  Trisanku.  And 
yet  no  other  impediment  is  mentioned. 
iStill  his  restless  mind  would  not  allow 
him  to  remain  longer  in  the  same  spot. 
So  the  character  of  visv&mitra  is  ingeni- 
ously and  skilf ullv  shadowed  forth ;  as  he 
had  been  formerly  a  most  warlike  king^ 
loving  battle  and  glory,  bold,  active, 
sometimes  unjust,  and  more  frequently 
magnanimous,  such  also  he  always  sfaowB 
himself  in  his  character  of  anchorite  and 
ascetic'    Sghleokl. 

»  Near  the  modem  city  of  A  jmere.  Th^ 
place  is  sacred  still,  and  the  name  is  pre* 
served  in  the  Hindi.  Lassen,  however,  sayi 
that  this  Pushkala  or  Pushkara,  calleq 
by  the  Grecian  writers  HiVKi\aiTiQ,  iH^ 
earliest  place  of  pilgrimage  mentioned  }^ 
name,  is  not  to  oe  confounded  with  the 
modem  Pushkara  in  Ajmere, 
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Spdi  heedless  faults  will  kings  destroy 
Who  fail  to  ffuard  what  they  enjoy. 
The  flaw  is  desperate  :  we  need 
The  chari^er,  or  a  man  to  bleed. 
Qnick !  bring  a  man  if  not  the  horse* 
lliat  so  the  rite  may  have  its  course.* 

The  glory  of  Ikshv&ku^s  line 
Made  offer  of  a  thousand  kine, 
And  sought  to  buy  at  lordly  price 
A  victim  for  the  sacritice. 
To  many  a  distant  land  he  drove. 
To  many  a  people,  town,  and  grove. 
And  holy  shades  where  hermits  rest, 
Pursuing  still  his  eager  quest. 
At  length  on  Bhrigu's  sacred  height 
The  saint  Kichika  met  his  sight 
Sitting  beneath  the  holy  boughs. 
His  children  near  him,  and  his  spouse. 

The  mighty  lord  drew  near,  assayed 
To  win  his  grace,  and  reverence  paid  ; 
And  then  the  sainted  king  addressed 
The  Br&hman  saint  with  this  request : 
'  Bought  with  a  hundred  thousand  kioe, 
Give  me,  O  8age,  a  son  of  thine 
To  i)e  a  victim  in  the  rite, 
And  thanks  the  favour  shall  requite. 
For  I  have  roamed  all  countries  round,! 
Nor  sacrilicial  victim  found. 
Then,  gentle  Hermit,  deign  to  spare 
One  child  amid  the  number  there.* 

Then  to  the  monarches  speech  replied 
The  hermit,  penance-glorined  : 

*  For  countless  kine,  for  hills  of  ffold, 
Mine  eldest  son  shall  ne*er  be  sold.' 
But,  when  she  heard  the  saint's  reply, 
The  children's  mother,  standing  nigh. 
Words  such  as  these  in  answer  said 
To  Ambarisha,  monarch  dread : 
*'My  lord,  the  saint,  has  spoken  well : 
His  eldest  child  he  will  not  sell. 
And  know,  great  Monarch,  that  above 
The  rest  my  youngest  born  I  love. 
1%  ever  thus :  the  father's  joy 

Is  centred  in  his  eldest  boy. 
The  mother  loves  her  darhng  best 
Whom  last  she  rocked  upon  her  breast : 
lly  youngest  1  will  ne'er  forsake.' 
.  As  thus  the  sire  and  mother  spake, 
Jpung  ounahsepha,  of  the  three 
The  midmost,  cried  unurged  and  free : 

*  My  sire  withholds  his  eldest  son, 
*'y  mother  keeps  her  youngest  one; 

ben  take  me  with  thee.  King:  I  ween 
he  son  is  sold  who  comes  between.' 
\  king  with  joy  his  home  resought, 
1  took  the  prize  his  kine  had  bought, 
3te  bade  the  youth  his  car  ascend, 
XtA  hastened  back  the  rites  to  end.^ 


CANTO  LXIL 
AMBABrSHA'S  SACBIFICB. 

As  thus  the  king  that  youth  conveyedi 
His  weary  steeds  at  length  he  stayed 
At  height  of  noon  their  rest  to  take 
Upon  the  bank  of  Pushkar's  lake. 
There  while  rhe  king  enjoyed  repose 
The  captive  ounahsepha  rose. 
And  hastinc;  to  the  water's  side 
His  uncle  Vi8v4mitra  spied. 
With  many  a  hermit  'neath  the  trees 
Engaged  in  stem  austerities. 

Distracted  with  the  toil  and  thirst, 
With  woeful  mien,  away  he  burst. 
Swift  to  the  hermit's  breast  he  flew. 
And  weeping  thus  began  to  sue: 
•No  sire  nave  I.  no  mother  dear. 
No  kith  or  kin  my  heart  to  cheer : 
As  justice  bids,  O  Hermit,  deign 
To  save  me  from  the  threatened  pain. 
O  thou  to  whom  the  wretched  flee. 
And  find  a  saviour.  Saint,  in  thee, 
Now  let  the  king  obtain  his  will. 
And  me  my  length  of  days  fulfil. 
That  rites  austere  I  too  may  share. 
May  rise  to  heaven  and  rest  me  there. 
With  tender  soul  and  gentle  brow 
Be  guardian  of  the  orphan  thou, 
And  as  a  father  pities,  so 
Preserve  me  from  my  fear  and  woe.* 

When  Visv4mitra,  glorious  saint. 
Had  heard  the  boy's  heart-rending  plaint, 
He  soothed  his  grief,  his  tears  he  dried. 


•Ambariaha  is  the  twenty -ninth  is 


descent  from  Ikshv&ku,  and  is  therefore 
separated  by  an  immense  space  of  time 
from  Trisanku  in  whose  story  Visv^mitra 
bad  played  so  important  a  part.  Yet 
Richika,  who  is  represented  as  having 
young  sons  while  Ambarfsha  was  yet  reign- 
mg  \m\ig  himself  the  son  of  Bhrigu  and 
to  be  numbered  with  the  most  ancient 
sages,  is  said  to  have  married  the  younger 
sister  of  Yisv&mitra.  But  I  need  not  again 
remark  that  there  is  a  perpetual  anachro* 
nism  in  Indian  mythology.'    Schlbobl. 

*In  the  mythical  story  related  in  this 
and  the  following  Canto  we  may  discover, 
I  thiuk,  some  indication  of  the  epoch  at 
which  the  immolation  of  lower  animals 

was  substituted  for  human  sacrifice .* 

So  when  Iphigenia  was  about  to  be  sacri- 
ficed at  Aulis,  one  legend  tells  us  that  a 
hind  was  substituted  for  the  virgin.* 

GOKBlSSIO. 

So  the  ram  caught  in  the  thicket  took 
the  place  of  Isaac,  or,^as  the  Musalm&na 
gay,  of  l8hmael,,edbyGoc  ;         ^ 
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l*hen  called  his  sons  to  him,  and  oried^ 
'The  time  is  come  for  you  to  show 
The  duty  and  the  aid  bestow 
For  which,  regarding  future  life, 
A  man  gives  children  to  his  wife. 
Thi^  hermit's  son,  whom  here  you  see 
A  suppliant,  refuge  seeks  with  me. 
O  sons,  the  friendless  youth  befriend, 
And,  pleasing  me,  his  life  defend. 
For  holy  works  you  all  have  wrought, 
True  to  the  virtuous  life  I  taught. 
Go,  and  as  victims  doomed  to  bleed, 
Die,  and  Lord  Agiii's  hunger  feed. 
So  shall  the  rite  cjmpleted  end, 
This  orphan  gain  a  saving  friend. 
Due  offerings  to  the  Gods  be  paid. 
And  your  own  fathers  voice  obeyed.* 
Then  Madhusb^aud  and  all  the  resit 
Answered  their  sire  with  scorn  and  jest : 

*  What  1  aid  to  others'  sons  afford, 
And  leave  thine  own  to  die.  my  lord ! 
To  us  it  seems  a  horrid  deed. 

As  'twere  on  one's  own  flesh  to  feed.' 

The  hermit  heard  his  sons'  reply. 
And  burning  rage  inflamed  his  eye. 
Then  forth  his  words  of  fury  burst: 
•Audacious  speech,  by  virtue  curbed! 
It  lif  iis  on  end  each  shuddering  hair— 
My  charge  to  scorn !  my  wrath  to  dare  I 
You,  like  Vasiahtha's  evil  brood, 
Shall  make  the  flesh  of  dogs  your  food 
A  thousand  yeara  in  many  a  birth. 
And  punished  thus  shall  (Iwell  on  earth.* 

Thus  on  his  sons  his  curse  he  laid, 
Then  calmed  again  that  youth  dismayed, 
And  blessed  him  with  his  saving  aid ; 

•  When  in  the  sacred  fetters  bound. 
And  with  a  purple  garland  crowned. 
At  Vishnu's  post  thou  standest  tied. 
With  lauds  be  Agni  glorified. 

And  thene  two  hymns  of  holy  praise 
Forget  not.  Hermit's  son,  to  raise 
In  the  king's  rite,  and  thou  shalt  be 
Lord  of  thy  wish,  preserved,  and  free.* 

He  learnt  the  hymns  with  mind  intent, 
And  from  the  hermit's  presence  went. 
To  Ambarisha  thus  he  spake  : 
'  Let  us  our  onward  journey  take. 
Haste  to  thy  home,  O  King,  nor  stay 
The  lustral  rites  with  slow  delay.' 

The  boy*8  address  the  monarch  cheered. 
And  soon  the  sacred  ground  he  neared. 
The  convocation's  high  decree 
Declared  the  youth  from  blemish  free  ; 
Clothed  in  red  raiment  he  was  tied 
A  victim  at  the  pillar's  side. 
Th  ere  bound,the  Fi  re-God's  hymn  he  raised, 
And  Indra  and  Ur)endra  praised. 
Thousand-eyed  Vishnu,  pleased  to  hear 
Th9  myrtioteid,  iiMlined  hU  ear, 


And  won  by  worship,  swift  to  save. 

Long  life  to  Sunahsepha  gave. 

The  king  in  bounteous  measure  gained 

The  fruit  of  sacrifice  ordained, 

By  grace  of  Him  who  rules  the  skies. 

Lord  Indra  of  the  thousand  eyes. 

And  Visv&mitra  evermore. 
Pursued  his  task  on  Fushkar's  shore 
Until  a  thousand  years  had  past 
In  fierce  austerity 'and  fast. 


CANTO  LXIII. 
MENAKA. 

A  thousand  years  had  thus  flown  by 
When  all  the  Gods  within  the  sk}'. 
Eager  that  he  the  fruit  might  gam 
Of  t>;rveiit  rite  and  holy  pain. 
Approached  the  great  ascetic,  now 
Bathed  after  toil  and  ended  vow. 
Then  Brahm4  speaking  for  the  rest 
With  sweetest  words  the  sage  addressed   : 
'  Hail,  Saint  I  This  high  and  holy  name 
Thy  rites  have  won,  thy  merits  claim.* 

Thus  spoke  the  Lord  whom  Gods  revere. 
And  sought  again  his  heavenly  sphere. 
But  Visv&mitra,  more  intent, 
His  mind  to  sterner  penance  bent. 

So  many  a  season  rolled  away, 
When  Meuak6,  fair  nymph,  one  day 
Game  down  from  Paradise  to  lave 
Her  perfect  limbs  in  Pushkar's  wave. 
The  glorious  son  of  Kusik  saw 
That  peerless  shape  without  a  flaw 
Flash  th  ro  u^h  the  flood's  translucent  sh  road 
Like  lightning  gleaming  through  a  cloud. 
He  saw  her  in  that  lone  retreat. 
Most  beautiful  from  head  to  feet, 
And  by  Eandarpa'si  might  subdued 
He  thus  addressed  her  as  he  viewed  : 
*  Welcome,  sweet  nymph !  O  deign,  I  pray. 
In  these  calm  shades  awhile  to  stay. 
To  me  some  gracious  favour  show. 
For  love  has  set  my  breast  aglow.* 

He  spoke.  The  fairest  of  the  fair 
Made  for  awhile  her  dwelling  there. 
While  day  by  day  the  wild  delight 
Stayed  vow  austere  and  fervent  rite 
There  as  the  winsome  charmer  wove 
Her  spells  around  him  in  the  grove. 
And  bound  him  in  a  golden  chain. 
Five  sweet  years  fled,  and  five  again. 
Then  Vigv&mitra  woke  to  shame. 
And,  fraught  with  anguish,  memory  came 
For  quick  he  knew,  with  anger  fired, 
That  all  the  Immortals  had  conspired 

»  The  Indian  Oupid,        _ 
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To  lap  his  oareless  soul  m  ease, 
And  mar  his  long  austerities. 

*  *Jhn  years  have  past,  each  day  atid  night 
Unheeded  in  delusive  flight. 

So  long  my  fervent  rites  were  stayed. 
While  thus  I  lay  by  love  betrayed.' 
Aa  thus  long  si^hs  the  hermit  heaved, 
And,  touched  with  deep  repentance,grieved, 
He  saw  the  fair  one  standing  nigh 
With  suppliant  hands  and  trembling  eye. 
With  gentle  words  he  bade  her  go. 
Then  sought  the  northern  hiils  of  snow. 
With  firm  resolve  he  vowed  to  beat 
The  might  of  love  beneath  his  feet 
Still  northward  to  the  distant  side 
Of  Kausik!,!  the  hermit  hide, 
And  gave  his  life  to  penance  there 
with  rites  austere  most  hard  to  bear. 
A  thousand  years  went  by,  and  still 
He  laboured  on  the  nortnem  hill 
Wi&  pains  so  terrible  and  drear 
That  aX\  the  Gods  were  chilled  with  fear, 
A&d  Gods  and  saints,  for  swift  advice. 
Met  in  the  halls  of  Paradise. 
'  Let  Kusik's  son,*  they  counselled,  *  be 
A  Mighty  saint  by  just  decree.' 
His  ear  to  hear  their  counsel  lent 
The  Sire  of  worlds,  omnipotent. 
To  him  enriched  by  rites  severe 
He  spoke  in  accents  sweet  to  hear  : 

*  HaU,  Mighty  Saint !  dear  son,  all  hail ! 
Thy  fervour  wins,  thy  toils  prevail. 
Won  by  thy  vows  and  zeal  mtense 

I  give  this  nigh  preeminence.' 
He  to  the  General  Sire  replied, 


'  *The  same  as  she  whose  praises  Visv^- 
mitra  has  already  sun^  in  Canto  XXXY, 
and  whom  tlift  poet  brings  yet  alive  upon 
the  scene  in  Canto  LXI.  Her  proper  name 
was  Satyavati  (Truthful) ;  the  patrony- 
mic, Eausikl  was  preserved  by  the  river  into 
which  she  is  said  to  have  been  changed, 
flmd  is  still  recognized  in  the  corrupted 
forms  Kusa  and  Kusi.  The  river  flows  from 
the  heig})ts  of  the  Himalaya  towards  the 
Ganges,  bounding  on  the  east  the  country 
of  y  ideha  (Behar).  The  name  is  no  doubt 
half  hidden  in  the  Cogoagus  of  Pliny  and 
the  Kostoanos  of  Arrian.  But  each  author 
has  fallen  into  the  same  error  in  his  enu- 
meration of  these  rivers  (Coudochatem, 
Erannoboam.  Cosoagum,  Sonum).  The 
Erannoboas,  (Hiranyav&ha)  and  the  Sone 
are  not  different  streams,  but  well-known 
names  of  the  same  river.  Moreover  the 
«ider  is  disturbed,  in  which  on  the  right 
ftttd  left  they  fall  into  the  Ganges.  To  be 
eoBsistent  with  geography  it  should  be 
w^UbSD. :  Brannoboam  sive  Sonum,  Condo- 
\  (Gaiidaki)i  Cofioagum.'  Schlboel. 


Not  sad,  nor  wholly  sAtisAed  : 
*  When  thou,  O  Brahm^  shalt  declare 
The  title,  great  beyond  compare, 
Of  Br&hman  saint  my  worthy  meed« 
Hard  earned  by  many  a  holy  deed. 
Then  may  I  deem  in  sooth  1  hold 
Bach  sense  of  body  well  controlled.' 
Then  Hrahmri  cried,  *  Not  yet,  not  yet : 
Toil  on  awhile  0  Anchoret  1 ' 

Thus  having  said  to  heaven  he  went, 
The  saint,  upon  his  task  intent, 
Began  his  labours  to  renew, 
Whieh  sterner  yet  and  fiercer  grew. 
His  arms  upraised,  without  a  rest, 
With  but  one  fout  the  earth  he  pressed; 
The  air  his  food,  the  hermit  stood 
Still  as  a  pillar  hewn  from  wood. 
Around  him  in  the  summer  days 
Five  mighty  fires  combined  to  blaze. 
In  floods  of  rain  no  veil  was  spread 
Save  clouds,  to  canopy  his  head. 
In  the  dank  dews  both  night  and  day 
Couched  in  the  stream  the  hermit  lay. 
Thus,  till  a  thousand  years  had  fled. 
He  plied  his  task  of  penance  dread. 
Then  Vishnu  and  the  Gods  with  awo 
The  labours  of  the  hermit  saw. 
And  Sakra,  in  his  troubled  breast. 
Lord  of  the  skies,  his  fear  confessed^ 
And  brooded  on  a  plan  to  spoil 
I'he  merits  of  the  hermit's  toil. 
Encompassed  bv  his  Gods  of  Storm 
He  summoned  Kambh&,  fair  of  form. 
And  st>oke  a  speech  for  woe  and  weal. 
The  saint  to  mar,  the  God  to  heal, 

CANTO  LXIV. 


BAMBHA. 

*  A  great  emprise,  O  lovely  maid. 
To  save  the  Gods,  awaits  thine  aid : 
To  bind  the  son  of  Kulik  sure. 

And  take  his  soul  with  love's  sweet  lure** 
Thus  orderd  by  the  Thousand-eyed 
The  suppliant  nymph  in  fear  replied : 

*  0  Lord  of  Gods,  this  mighty  sage 
Is  very  fierce  and  swift  to  rage. 

I  doubt  not,  he  so  dread  and  stem 
On  me  his  scorching  wrath  will  turn. 
Of  this,  my  lord,  am  I  afraid  : 
Have  mercy  on  a  timid  maid.' 
Her  suppliant  hands  began  to  shake, 
When  thus  again  Lord  Indra  spake : 
'  0  Bambh^,  drive  thy  fears  away. 
And  as  I  bid  do  thou  obey. 
In  Koil's  form,  who  takes  the  heart 
When  trees  in  spring  to  blossom  start, 
I,  with  Kandarpa  for  my  friend. 
Close  to  thy  side  mine  aid  will  lend. 
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Do  thou  thy  Wufceous  splendour  arm 
With  every  arraoe  and  winsome  charm. 
And  from  his  awful  rites  seduce 
This  Kusik's  son,  the  stem  recluse.' 

Lord  Indra  ceased.  The  nymph  oheyed  ; 
In  all  her  loveliest  charms  arrayed, 
With  winning  ways  and  witching  smile 
She  sought  the  hermit  to  beeuile. 
The  sweet  note  of  that  tuneful  bird 
The  saint  with  ravished  bosom  heard, 
And  on  his  heart  a  rapture  passed 
As  on  the  nymph  a  look  he  cast. 
But  when  he  heard  the  bird  prolong 
11  is  sweet  incomparable  son?, 
AAd  saw  the  nymph  with  winning  smile, 
The  hermit's  heart  peroeivd  the  wile. 
And  straight  he  knew  the  Thousand-eyed 
A  plot  against  his  peace  had  tried. 
Then-  Eusik*s  son  indignant  laid 
His  curse  upon  the  heavenly  maid  : 

•  Because  thou  wouldst  my  soul  engage 
Wh6  light  to  conquer  love  and  rage, 
Stand,  till  ten  thousand  years  have  flown 
Ill-fated  maid,  traneformed  to  stone.        ' 
A  Brahman  then,  in  glory  strong, 
Mighty  through  penance  htern  and  long. 
Shall  free  thee  from  thine  altered  shape : 
Thou  from  my  curse  shalt  then  escape.' 
But  when  the  saint  had  cursed  her  so, 
His  breast  was  burnt  with  fires  of  woe, 
Grieved  that  l  ng  effort  to  restrain 

His  mighty  wrath  was  all  in  vain. 
Cursed  by  the  angry  sage's  power, 
She^stood  in  stone  that  selfsame  hour. 
Kandarpa  heard  the  words  he  said. 
And  quickly  from  his  presence  fled. 
His  fall  beneath  his  passion's  sway 
Had  reft  the  hermit's  meed  away. 
XJnconquered  yet  his  secret  foes. 
The  humbled  saint  refused  repose : 

*  No  more  shall  rage  my  bosom  fill. 
Sealed  be  my  lips,  my  tongue  be  still. 
My  very  breath  henceforth  I  hold 
Until  a  thousand  years  are  told  : 
Victorious  o'er  each  erring  sense, 
I'll  dry  my  frame  with  abstinence, 
Until  oy  penance  duly  done 

A  Br&hman's  rank  be  bought  and  won. 
For  countless  yearn,  as  still  as  death, 
I  taste  no  food,  I  draw  no  breath, 
And  as  I  toil  my  frame  shall  stand 
Unharmed  by  time's  destroying  hand.' 

CANTO  LXV. 
yigVAMITRA'8  TRIUMPH. 

Theh  from  Him&laya's  heights  of  snow, 
The  elorious  saint  preparea  to  go, 
And  dwelling  in  the  distant  east 
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His  penance  and  his  toil  increased. 
A  thousand  years  his  lips  he  held 
Closed  by  a  vow  unparalleled, 
And  other  marvels  passing  thought,         7 
Unrivalled  in  the  world,  he  wrought.    ' 
In  all  the  thousand  years  his  frame 
Dry  as  a  log  of  wood  became. 
By  many  a  cross  and  check  beset. 
Rage  had  not  stormed  his  bosom  yet 
With  iron  will  that  naught  could  bend 
He  plied  his  labour  till  the  end. 
So  when  the  weary  years  were  o'er. 
Freed  from  bis  vow  so  stern  and  sowl 
The  hermit,  all  his  penance  sped. 
Sate  down  to  eat  his  meal  of  bread. 
Then  Indra,  clad  in  Brahman  guise, 
Asked  him  for  food  with  hungry  eyes 
The  mighty  saint,  with  steadfast  souL 
To  the  false  Br&hman  gave  the  whole. 
And  when  no  8crap  for  him  remained 
Fa^^ting  and  faint,  from  speech  refrained. 
His  silent  vow  he  would  not  break: 
No  breath  he  heaved,  no  word  he  spake 
Then  as  he  checked  his  breath,  behold  f* 
Arwmd  his  brow  thick  smoke-clouds  rolled 
And  the  three  worlds,  as  if  o'erspread 
With  ravening  flames,  were  filled  with 

dread. 
Theti  God  and  saint  and  bard,  convened. 
And  N6^a  lord,  and  snake,  and  fiend. 
Thus  to  the  General  Father  cried 
Distracted,  sad,  and  terrified :      ' 
*  Against  the  hermit,  sore  assailed. 
Lure,   scathe,   and   saorn   have   naught 

availed,  * 

Proof  against  rage  and  treacherous  art 
He  keeps  his  vow  with  constant  heart. 
Now  if  his  toils  assist  him  naught 
To  gain  the  boon  his  soul  has  sought 
He  through  the  worlds  will  ruin  send 
That  fixt  and  moving  things  shall  end 
The  regions  now  are  dark  with  doom. 
No  friendly  ray  relieves  the  gloom. 
Each  ocean  foams  with  maddened  tide 
The  shrinking  hills  in  fear  subside. 
Trembles  the  earth  with  feverous  throes. 
The  wind  in  fitful  tempest  blows. 
No  cure  we  see  with  troubled  eyes : 
And  atheist  brood  on  earth  may  rise. 
The  triple  world  is  wild  with  care, 
Or  spiritless  in  dull  despair. 
Before  that  saint  the  sun  is  dim. 
His  blessed  light  eclipsed  by  him. 
Now  ere  the  saint  resolve  to  bring 
Destruction  on  each  living  thing. 
Let  us  appease,  while  yet  we  may. 
Him  bright  as  fire,  like  fire  to  slay. 
Yea,  as  the  fiery  flood  of  Fate 
Lays  all  creation  desolate. 
He  o'er  the  conquered  Gods  may  reign  z 
O,  grant  him  what  he  longs  to  gain,^    *  ' 
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Then  all  the  Blest,  by  Brabm&  led. 
Approached  the  saint  and  sweetly  said : 
*Hail,BrAhman  Saint!  for  such  thy  place  : 
Thy  vow*  austere  have  won  our  grace. 
A  Brahman's  rank  thy  penance  stern 
And  ceaseless  labour  richly  earn. 
I  with  the  Gods  of  Storm  decree 
Long  life,  0  Brdhman  Saint,  to  thee. 
May  peace  and  joy  thy  soul  possess  : 
Go  where  tht>u  wilt  in  happiness.' 

Thus  by  the  General  Sire  addressed, 
Joy  and  high  triumph  tilled  his  breast. 
Hi's  head  in  adoration  bowed, 
Thus  spoke  he  to  the  Immortal  crowd  : 
'If  I,  ye  Gods,  have  gained  at  last 
Both  length  of  days  and  Brdhman  caste^ 
Grant  that  the  high  mysterious  name, 
And  holy  Vedas,  own  my  claim, 
And  that  the  formula  to  bless 
Tke  sacrifice,  its  lord  confess. 
And  let  Vasishtha,  who  excels 
In  Warriors'  art  and  mystic  spells. 
In  love  of  God  without  a  peer. 
Confirm  the  boon  you  promise  here.* 

Witli  Brahma's  son  Vasish^ha,  best 
Of  those  who  pray  with  voice  repressed. 
The  Gods  by  earnest  prayer  prevailed. 
And  thus  his  new-made  friend  he  hailed  : 
•Thjr  title  now  is  sure  and  good 
To  rights  of  saintly  Br&hmanhood.* 
Thus  spake  the  sage.    The  Gods,  content. 
Back  to  their  heavenly  mansions  went. 
And  Viflvdjnitra,  pious-souled, 
Among  the  Brahman  saints  enrolled. 
On  reverend  Vasishtha  pressed 
The  honours  due  to  holy  guest. 
Successful  in  his  high  pursuit, 
The  sage,  in  penance  resolute, 
Walked  in  his  pilgrim  wanderings  o'er 
The  whole  broad  land  from  shore  to  shore. 
*Twa8  thus  the  saint,  O  Baghu's  son, 
His  rank  among  the  Br&hmans  won. 
Best  of  all  hermits.  Prince,  is  he ; 
Id  him  incarnate  Penance  see. 
^Hend  of  the  right,  who  shrinks  from  ill, 
KBToic  powers  attend  him  still.' 

The  Br4hman,  versed  in  ancient  lore. 
Thus  closed  his  tale,  and  said  no  more. 
To  ^at^nanda  Kusik's  son 
Cried  in  delight.  Well  done !  well  done  1 
nen  Janak,  at  the  tale  amazed, 
Spoke  thus  with  suppliant  hands  upraised: 
'High  fate  is  mine,  O  Sage,  I  deem, 
And  thanks  I  owe  for  bliss  supreme. 
That  thou  and  Baghu's  children  too 
Have  come  my  sacrifice  to  view. 
To  look  on  thee  with  blessed  eyes 
Kxi^bs  my  soul  and  purifies. 
Y«%l|ha8  to  see  thee  face  to  face 
\  me  with  store  of  grace. 


Thy  holy  labours  wrought  of  old, 
And  mightv  penance,  fully  told, 
R&ma  and  I  with  great  delight 
Have  heard,  O  glorious  Anchorite. 
Unrivalled  thine  ascetic  deeds  : 
Thy  might,  O  Saint,  all  might  exceeds. 
No  thought  may  scan,  no  limit  bound 
The  virtues  that  in  thee  are  found. 
The  story  of  thy  wondrous  fate 
My  thirsty  ears  can  never  sate. 
The  hour  of  evening  rites  is  near: 
The. sun  declines  in  swift  career. 
At  early  dawn,  O  Hermit,  deign 
To  let  me  see  thy  face  again. 
Best  of  ascetics,  part  in  bliss : 
Do  thou  thy  servant  now  dismiss.' 

The  saint  approved,  and  glad  and  kind 
Dismissed  the  king  with  joyful  mind. 
Around  the  sage  K.ing  Janak  went 
With  priests  and  kinsmen  reverent. 
Then  Visv^mitra,  honoured  so, 
Bv  those  high-minded,  rose  to  go. 
And  with  the  princes  took  his  way 
To  seek  the  lodging  where  they  lay. 


CANTO  LXVI. 


JANAK'S  SPBBUH. 

With  cloudless  lustre  rose  the  sun  ; 
The  king,  his  morning  worship  done. 
Ordered  his  heralds  to  invite 
The  princes  and  the  anchorite. 
With  honour,  as  the  laws  decree. 
The  monarch  entertained  the  three. 
Then  to  the  youths  and  saintly  man 
Videha's  lord  this  speech  began  : 

*  O  blameless  Saint,  most  welcome  thou  I 
If  I  may  please  thee  lell  me  how. 
Speak,  mighty  lord,  whom  all  revere, 
'Tis  thine  to  order,  mine  to  hear,' 

Thus  he  on  mighty  thouphts  intent  \ 
Tiien  thus  the  sage  most  eloquent : 

*  King  Daiaratha's  sons,  this  pair 
Of  warriors  famous  everywhere. 
Are  come  that  best  of  bows  to  see 
That  lies  a  treasure  stored  by  thee. 
This,  mighty  Janak,  deign  to  show, 
That  they  may  look  upon  the  bow. 
And  then,  contented,  homeward  go,» 
Then  royal  Janak  spoke  in  turn  : 

*  O  best  of  Saints,  the  story  learn 
Why  this  famed  bow,  a  noble  prize, 
A  treasure  in  my  palace  lies. 

A  monarch,  Devar&t  by  name. 
Who  sixth  from  ancient  xN  imi  cam^ 
Held  it  as  rnler  of  the  land, 
A  pledge  in  his  successive  hand. 
This  bow  the  mighty  Rudra  bore 
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At  Daksha^s^  Baerifice  of  yore, 
When  carnage  of  the  Iwmortals  stained 
The  rite  that  Daksha  had  ordained.^ 
Then  as  the  Godsfsore  wounded  fled» 
Viotorious  Kudra,  mocking,  said  : 

*  Because,  O  Godf,  ye  gave  me  nauffht 
When  I  my  rightful  portion  sought, 
Your  dearobt  parts  I  will  not  spare. 
But  with  my  Ibow  your  frames  will  tear.' 

The  Sons  of  Heaven,  in  wild  alarm. 
Soft  flatteries  tried  his  rage  to  charm. 
Then  Bhava,  Lord  whom  Gods  adore, 
Grew  kind  and  friendly  as  before, 
And  every  torn  and  mangled  limb 
Was  safe  and  sound  rt  stored  by  him. 
Thenceforth  this  bow,  the  gem  of  bows. 
That  freed  the  God  of  Gods  from  foes, 
Stored  by  our  great  forefathers  lay 
A  treasure  and  a  pride  for  aye. 
Once,  as  it  chancea,  I  ploughed  the  ground, 
When  sudden,  'neath  the  share  was  found 
An  infant  springing  from  the  earth, 
Named  Sit&  from  her  secret  birth.* 
In  strength  and  grace  the  maiden  grew, 
My  cherished  daughter,  fair  to  view, 
I  vowed  her,  of  no  mortal  birth, 
Meet  prize  for  noblest  hero's  worth. 
In  strength  and  grace  the  maiden  grew, 
And  many  a  monarch  came  to  woo. 
To  all  the  princely  suitors  I 
Gave,  mighty  Saint,  the  same  reply  ; 

*  I  give  not  thus  my  daughter,  she 
Prize  of  heroic  worth  shall  be.' 
To  Mithilfi,  the  suitors  pressed 
Their  power  and  might  to  manifest. 
To  all  who  came  with  hearts  aglow 
I  offered  Siva's  wondrous  bow. 


)  *  Daksha  was  one  of  the  ancient  Pro- 
genitors or  Prajdpatis  created  by  Brahm&. 
The  sacrifice  which  is  here  spoken  of  and 
in  which  ^ankar  or  ^iva  (called  also  here 
Kudra  and  Bhava)  smote  the  Gods  because 
he  had  not  been  invited  to  share  the  sacred 
oblations  with  them,  seems  to  refer  to  the 
origin  of  the  worship  of  ^iva,  to  its  in- 
crease and  to  the  struggle  it  maintained 
•with  other  older  forms  of  worship.* 

GOBBESIO. 

»  Sit&  means  a  furrow, 

*  Great  Ereotheus  swayed, 
That  owed  his  nurture  to  the  blue-eyed 

maid. 
But  from  the  teemingf  urro  w  took  hisjbirth. 
The  mighty  offspring  of  the  f  oodf  ul  earth.' 
Iliad,  Book  II. 
'  *  The  whole'storv  of  Sitd,  as  will^be  seen 
in  the  course  of  the  poem  has  a  great 
analogy  with  the  ancient  myth  of  Pro- 
lerpine,'  GOKKSsio. 


Not  one  of  all  the  royal  band 
Cculd  raise  or  take  the  bow  in  hand. 
The  suitors'  punv  might  I  spurned. 
And  back  the  feeble  princes  turned.    .   • 
Knraged  thereat,  the  warriors  met. 
With  force  combined  my  town  beset. 
Stung  to  the  heart  with  scorn  and  shame. 
With  war  and  threats  they  madly  came. 
Besieged  my  peaceful  walls,  and  long 
To  Mithil6  did  grievous  wrong. 
There,  wasting  all,  a  year  they  lay, 
And  brought  my  treasures  to  decay. 
Filling  my  soul,  O  Hermit  chief. 
With  bitter  woe  and  hopeless  grief. 
At  last  by  longB-wrought  penance  I 
Won  favour  with  the  Gods  on  high. 
Who  with  my  labours  well  content 
A  four- fold  host  to  aid  me  sent. 
Then  swift  the  baffled  heroes  fled 
To  all  the  winds  discomflted — 
Wrong-doers,  with  their  lords  and  host. 
And  all  their  valour's  idle  boast. 
This  heavenly  bow,  exceeding  bright. 
These  youths  shall  see,  O  Anchorite. 
Then  if  young  Raima's  hand  can  string 
The  bow  that  baffled  lord  and  king, 
To  him  I  give,  as  I  have  sworn, 
My  Sit^  not  of  woman  bom.* 


CANTO  LXVII. 


THE  BREAKING  OF  THE  BOW, 

Then  spoke  again  the  great  recluse : 
'This mighty  bow,  O  King,  produce.' 
King  Janak,  at  the  saint's  request. 
This  order  to  his  train  addressed  : 

*  Let  the  great  bow  be  hither  borne. 
Which  flowery  wreaths  and  scents  adonu' 
Soon  as  the  monarch's  words  were  said. 
His  8ervant8  to  the  city  sped  : 

Five  thousand  youths  in  number,  all 

Of  manly  strength  and  stature  talU 

The  ponderous  eight- wheeled  ohest  that 

held 
The  heavenly  bow,  with  toil  propelled. 
At  length  they  brought  that  iron  ohest. 
And  thus  the  godlike  king  addressed  : 

•  This  best  of  bows,  O  lord,  we  bring, 
Bespected  by  each  chief  and  king, 
Ana  place  it  for  these  youths  to  see^ 
If,  Sovereign,  such  thy  pleasure  be.' 

With  suppliant  palm  to  palm  applied 
King  Janak  to  the  strangers  cried : 
'  This  gem  of  bows,  O  Bi^hman  Sage, 
Our  race  has  prized  from  age  to  age. 
Too  strong  for  those  who  yet  have  reigned. 
Though  great  in  might  each  nerre  they 
■trained. 
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Titan  and  fiend  its  strength  defies^ 
God,  spirit,  minstrel  of  toe  skies. 
And  bard  above  and  snake  below 
Are.baflied  by  this  glorious  bow. 
Then  how  may  human  prowess  hope 
With  such  a  bow  as  this  to  cope  / 
What  man  with  valour's  choicest  gift 
This  bow  can  draw,  or  string,  or  lift  ? 
Yet  let  the  princes,  holy  Seer, 
Behold  it :  it  is  present  here.* 

Then  spoke  the  hermit  pious-souled  i 
'  Bdma,  dear  son,  the  bow  behold.' 
Then  Rdma  at  his  word  unclosed 
The  chest  wherein  its  mis^ht  reposedi 
Thus  crying,  as  he  viewed  it :  *  Lo  I 
I  lay  mine  hand  upon  the  bow  : 
May  happy  luck  my  hope!attend 
Its  heavenly  strength  to  lift  or  bend.' 
'  Good  luck  be  thine,'  the  hermit  cried : 

*  Assay  the  task  ! '  the  king  replied. 
Then  Kaghu's  son,  as  if  in  sport, 
Before  the  thousands  of  the  court, 
The  weapon  by  the  middle^raised 
That  all  the  crowd  in  wonder  gazed. 
With  steady  arm  the  string  he  drew 
Till  burst  the  mighty  bow  m  two. 
As  snapped  the  bow,  an  awful  clang. 
Loud  as  the  shriek  of  tempests,  rang. 
The  earth,  affrighted,  shook  amain 
As  when  a  hill  is  rent  in  twain. 
Then,  senseless  at  the  fearful  sound, 
The  people  fell  upon  the  ground : 
None  save  the  king,  the  princely  pair. 
And  the  great  saint,  the  shook  could  bear. 

When  woke  to  sense  the  stricken  train. 
And  Janak's  soul  was  calm  again. 
With  suppliant  hands  and  reverent  head, 
These  words,  most  eloquent,  he  said : 

*  O  Saint,  Prince  R^ma  stands  alone : 
His  peerless  might  he  well  has  shown. 
A  marvel  has  the  hero  wrought 
Beyond  belief,  surpassing  thought. 
My  child,  to  royal  B^ma  wed, 

Kew  glory  on  our  line  will  shed  : 
And  true  my  promise  will  remain 
That  hero's  worth  the  bride  should  gain. 
Dearer  to  me  than  light  and  life, 
My  SSt&  shall  be  B&ma*s  wife. 
If  thou,  O  Brahman,  leave  concede, 
My  counsellors,  with  eager  speed, 
Borne  in  their  flying  cars,  to  fair 
Avodhyd's  town  the  news  shall  bear, 
With  courteous  message  to  entreat 
The  king  to  grace  my  royal  seat. 
This  to  the  monarch  shall  they  tell, 
The  bride  is  his  who  won  her  well : 
And  his  two  sons  are  resting  here 
Protected  by  the  holy  seer. 
So,  «t  his  ];)IeaBure,  let  them  lead 
The  sovereign  to  my  town  with  speed.' 


The  hermit  to  his  prayer  inclined 
And  Janak,  lord  of  virtuous  mind. 
With  charges,  to  AyodhyA  sent 
His  ministers :  and  forth  they  went* 


CANTO  LXVm. 

THE  EKVOYS'  SPEECH. 

Three  night«  upon  the  road  they  passed 
To  rest  the  steeds  that  bore  them  fast» 
And  reached  Ayodhy&'s  town  at  last. 
Then  straight  at  Dasaratha's  call 
They  stood  within  the  royal  hall, 
Where,  like  a  God,  inspiring  awe. 
The  venerable  king  they  saw. 
With  suppliant  pahn  to  palm  applied^ 
And  all  their  terror  laid  aside,    - 
Thev  spoke  to  him  upon  the  throne 
With  modest  words,  m  gentle  tone  : 

*  Janak,  Videha's  king(,  O  Sire, 
Has  sent  us  hither  to  inouire 

The  health  of  thee  his  friend  most  dear. 
Of  all  ihy^  priests  and  every  peer.    • 
Neit  Kusik*s  son  consenting,  thus 
King  Janak  speaks,  dread  liege,  by  us : 

*  I  made  a  promise  and  decree 

That  valour's  prize  my  child  should  be. 
Kings,  worthless  found  in  worth's  assay. 
With  mien  dejected  turned  away. 
Thy  sons,  by  Visv&mitra  led, 
Unurged,  my  city  visited. 
And  peerless  in  their  might  have  gained 
My  daughter,  as  my  vow  ordained. 
Full  in  a  vast  assembly's  view 
Thy  hero  Rama  broke  in  two 
The  gem  of  bows,  of  monstrous  size, 
That  came  a  treasure  from  the  skies. 
Ordained  the  prize  of  hero's  might, 
Sit4  my  child  is  his  by  right. 
Fain  would  I  keep  my  promise  made. 
If  thou,  O  King,  approve  and  aid. 
Come  to  my  town  thy  eon  to  see  : 
Bring  holy  ^uide  and  priest  with  thee. 
O  lord  of  king?,  my  suit  allow, 
And  let  me  keep  my  promised  vow. 
So  joyinjg  for  thy  children's  sake 
Their  triumph  too  ghalt  thou  partake^ 
With  Visvtoitra's  high  consent.' 

*  Such  words  with  friendship  eloquent 
Spoke  Janak,  fair  Videha's  Idng, 

By  ^atdnanda's  counselling.' 

The  envoys  thus  the  king  addressed. 
And  mighty  joy  his  heart  possessed. 
To  V"4madeva  quick  he  cried, 
Yasish^ha,  and  his  lords  beside  : 

*  Lakshman,  and  he,  my  princely  boy 
Who  fills  Kausaly&'s  soul  with  joy, 
By  Visv&mitra  guarded  well 
Among  the  good  Yidehans  dwell. 
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Their  ruler  Janak,  prompt  to  own 
The  peerless  might  my  child  has  shown. 
To  him  would  knit  in  holy  ties 
His  daughter,  valour's  lovely  prize. 
If  Janak*s  plan  seem  good  to  you. 
Come,  speed  we  to  his  city  too, 
Kor  let  occasion  idly  by.' 

He  ceased.    There  came  a  glad  reply 
From  priest  and  mighty  saint  and  ail 
1'he  councillors  who  thronged  the  hall. 
Then  cried  the  king  with  joyous  heart : 
•  To- morrow  let  us  all  depart.' 

That  night  the  envoys  entertained 
With  honour  and  all  care  remained. 


CANTO  LXIX. 

DA^ARATHA'S  VISIT. 

Soon  as  the  shades  of  night  had  fled, 
Thus  to  the  wise  Sumantra  said 
The  happy  king,  while  priest  and  peer, 
Each  in  his  place,  were  standing  near : 
*Let  all  my  treasurers  to-day, 
Set  foremost  in  the  long  array, 
With  gold  and  precious  gems  supplied 
In  bounteous  store,  together  ride. 
And  send  you  out  a  mighty  force, 
Foot,  chariot,  elephant,  and  horse. 
Besides,  let  many  a  car  of  state, 
And  noblest  steed?,  my  will  await. 
Vasishfha,  Yamadeva  sage, 
And  M&rkandeva's  reverend  age, 
J4v4li,  Kasyap  s  godlike  seed, 
And  wise  K4ty4yana,  shall  lead. 
Thy  care,  Sumantra,  let  it  be 
To  yoke  a  chariot  now  for  me, 
That  so  we  part  without  delay  : 
These  envoys  hasten  me  away.' 

So  fared  he  forth.  That  host,  with  speed. 
Quadruple,  as  the  king  decreed. 
With  priests  to  head  the  bright  array, 
Foflowed  the  monarch  on  his  way. 
Four  days  they  travelled  on  the  road, 
And  eve  Videha's  kingdom  showed. 
Janak  had  left  his  royal  seat 
The  venerable  king  to  greet. 
And,  noblest,  with  these  words  addressed 
That  noblest  lord,  his  happy  guest : 
'  Hail,  best  of  kings  :  a  blessed  fate 
Has  led  thee.  Monarch,  to  my  state. 
Thy  sons,  supreme  in  hisrh  emprise. 
Will  gladden  now  their  fathers  eyea. 
And  hiKh  my  fate,  that  hither  leads 
Yaslshtha,  bright  with  holy  deeds, 
Girt'wlth  these  sages  far-renowned. 
Like  Indra  with  the  Gods  around. 
Joy  I  joy !  for  vanquished  are  my  foea : 
Joy !  for  my  house  in  glory  grows, 


With  Ba^hu's  noblest  sons  allied,  '>T 

Supreme  m  strength  and  valour's  pride*  ('3 
To-morrow  with  its  early  light  ' 

Will  shine  on  my  completed  rite.  •  a 

Then,  sanctioned  by  the  saints  and  thee» 
The  marriage  of  thy  Bdma  see.' 

Then  Dasaratha,  best  of  those 
Whose  speech  in  s^racef  ul  order  flows^ 
With  gathered  saints  on  every  side, 
Thus  to  the  lord  of  earth  replied  : 
'  A  truth  is  this  I  long  have  known, 
A  favour  is  the  giver  s  own. 
What  thou  Shalt  bid,  O  good  and  true, 
We,  as  our  power  permits,  will  do.' 

That  answer  of  the  truthful  lord. 
With  virtuous  worth  and  honour  stored, 
Janak,  Videha's  noble  king, 
Heard  gladly,  greatly  marvelling. 
With  bosoms  filled  with  pleasure  met 
Long-parted  saint  and  anchoret. 
And  linked,  in  friendship's  tie  they  spent . 
The  peaceful  night  in  great  content. 

B4ma  and  Lakshman  thither  sped. 
By  sainted  Visv&mitra*  led. 
And  bent  in  filial  love  to  greet 
Their  father,  and  embraced  his  feet. 
The  aged  king,  rejoiced  to  hear 
And  see  again  his  children  dear. 
Honoured  by  Janak*s  thouj^htful  care. 
With  ffreat  enjoyment  rested  there. 
King  Janak,  with  attentive  heed. 
Consulted  first  his  daughters'  need. 
And  ordered  all  to  spe^  the  rite; 
Then  rested  also  for  the  night. 

CANTO  LXX. 
THE  MAIDENS  SOUGHT. 

Then  with  the  morn's  returning  sun. 

King  Janak,  when  his  rites  were  done. 

Skilled  all  the  charms  of  speech  to  know» 

Spoke  to  wise  ^at&nanda  so  : 

*  My  brother,  lord  of  glorious  fame. 

My  younger,  Kusadhwaj  by  name. 

Whose  virtuous  life  has  won  renown. 

Has  settled  in  a  lovely  town, 

S]ink^y&,  decked  with  grace  divine. 

Whose  glories  bright  as  Pushpak's  shine,  - 

While  Ikshuraati  rolls  her  wave 

Her  lofty  rampart's  foot  to  lave. 

Him,  holy  priCwSt,  I  long  to  see  : 

The  guardian  of  my  rite  is  he : 

That  my  dear  brother  may  not  miss  [. 

A  share  of  mine  expected  bliss.' 

Thus  in  the  presence  of  the  priest 
The  royal  Janak  spoke,  and  ceased. 
Then  came  his  henchmen,  prompt  «acl 
brave,  _ 
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To  wkom  bis  oharse  the  monan^h  f!^y«. 
Sooifjts  they  heard  his  will,  in  haste 
WHh  fleetest  steeds  away  they  raced. 
To  lead  with  them  that  lord  of  kings, 
As  hidra's  call  Lord  Vishnu  brines. 
S&nkisy&*s  walls  they  daly  gained^ 
And  audience  of  the  king  obtained. 
To  him  they  told  the  news  they  brought 
Of  marvels  past  and  Janak's  thought. 
Soon  as  the  king  the  story  knew 
From  those  good  envoys  swift  and  true, ' 
To  Janak*s  wish  he  gave  assent, 
And  swift  to  Mithila  he  went. 
He  paid  to  Janak  reverence  due. 
And  holy  datdnanda  too, 
Then  sate  him  on  a  glorious  seat 
For  kings  or  Go«ls  celestial  meet. 
Soon  as  the  brothers,  noble  pair 
Peerless  in  might,  were  seated  theire^ 
They  gave  the  wise  Sud&man,  best 
Of  councillors,  their  high  l>ehe8t : 

•  Go,  noble  councillor,*  they  cried, 

*  And  hither  to  our  presence  guide 
Ikshv&ku^s  son,  Ayodhy&'s  lord, 
Invincible  by  foeman^s  sword. 
With  both  his  sons,  each  holy  seer, 
And  every  minister  and  peer.' 
Sud&man  to  the  palace  new. 

And  saw  the  mignty  king  who  threw 
Sjplendour  on  B^ghu's  splendid  race. 
Then  bowed  his  head  with  seemly  grace : 
*0  King,  whose  hand  Ayodhy4  sways, 
My  lord,  whom  BJithil&  obeys. 
Teams  with  desire,  if  thou  agree. 
Thee  with  thy  guide  and  priest  to  see.' 
Soon  as  the  councillor  had  ceased, 
llie  king,  with  saint  and  peer  and  priest, 
Sought,  speeding  through  the  palace  gate. 
The  hall  where  Janak  held  his  state. 
There,  with  his  nobles  round  him  spread. 
Thus  to  Yideha's  lord  he  said : 
«Xhou  knowest.  King,  whose  aid  divine 
Protects  Ikshv&ku's  rfiyal  line. 
1b  every  need,  whate'er  befall, 
The  saint  Vasishtha  speaks  for  all. 
If  YisY&mitra  so  allow. 
And  all  the  saints  around  me  now, 
The  sage  will  speak,  at  my  desire. 
As  order  and  the  truth  require.' 

Soon  as  the  king  his  lips  had  stilled, 
J5p  rose  Vasishtha,  speaker  skilled, 
Aad  to  Yideha's  lord  began 
!■  flowing  words  that  holy  man : 
•from  viewless  Nature  Brahm&  rose, 
Ho  change,  no  end,  no  wa><te  he  knows. 
A  son  hi^  he  Marichi  styled. 
And  Kasyap  was  Marfchi*s  child. 
From  him  vivasvat  sprang :  from  him 
Ifaat  whose  fame  shall  ne'er  be  dim. 
UMit  who  life  to  mortals  gave, 
Begot  Ikshy^kn  good  and  brave. 


First  of  Ayodhy&*8  kings  was  he. 

Pride  of  her  famous  dynasty. 

From  him  the  glorious  Kuk^i  sprang. 

Whose  fame  through  all  the  regions  rang. 

Rival  of  Kukshi*8  ancient  fame. 

His  heir,  the  great  Yikukshi,  came. 

His  son  was  Y&na,  lord  of  might ; 

His  Anara^ya,  strong  to  tight. 

Uis  son  was  Prithu,  glorious  name ; 

From  him  the  good  Trisanku  came. 

He  left  a  son  renowned  afar. 

Known  by  the  name  of  Dhundhum&r. 

His  son,  who  drove  the  mighty  car. 

Was  Yuvan&sva,  feared  in  war. 

He  passed  away.    Him  followed  then 

Hid  son  M&ndh&t&,  kin^  of  men. 

His  son  was  blest  in  high  emprise, 

Susandhi,  fortunate  and  wise. 

Two  noble  sons  had  he,  to  wit 

Dhruvasandhi  and  Prasenajit. 

Bharat  was  Dhruvasandhi's  son. 

And  glorious  fame  that  monarch  won. 

The  warrior  Asit  he  begot. 

Asit  had  warfare,  fierce  and  hot, 

With  rival  kings  in  many  a  spot, 

Haihayas,  T&lajanghas  sty  lea. 

And  Sasivindus,  strong  and  wild. 

Long  time  he  strove,  but  forced  to  yield 

FlecTf  rom  his  kingdom  and  the  field. 

With  his  two  wives  away  he  fled 

Where  high  Himalaya  lifts  his  head. 

And,  all  his  wealth  and  glory  past, 

He  paid  the  dues  of  Fate  at  last. 

The  wives  he  left  had  both  conceived — 

So  is  the  ancient  tale  believed — 

One,  of  her  rival's  hopes  afraid 

Fell  poison  in  her  viands  laid. 

It  chanced  that  Ghyavan,  Bhrign's  child. 

Had  wandered  to  that  pathless  wild. 

And  there  Himalaya's  lovely  heip:ht 

Detained  him  with  a  strange  delight. 

There  came  the  other  widowed  queen. 

With  lotus  eyes  and  beauteous  mien. 

Longing  a  noble  son  to  bear. 

And  wooed  the  saint  with  earnest  prayer. 

When  thus  K4lindi,>  fairest  dame. 

With  reverent  supplication  came, 

To  her  the  holy  saj^e  replied  : 

•Born  with  the  poison  irom  thy  side, 

O  happy  Queen,  shall  spring  ere  long 

An  intant  fortunate  and  strong. 

Then  weep  no  more,  and  check  thy  sighs. 

Sweet  lady  of  the  lotus  eyes.' 

The  queen,  who  loved  her  perished  lord, 

For  meet  reply,  the  saint  adored. 

And,  of  her  husband  long  bereaved. 

She  bore  a  son  by  him  conceived. 

Because  her  rival  mixed  the  bane 


«  A  different  lady  from  the  Goddess  of 
the  Jumna  who  bears  the  same  name. 
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To  render  her  conception  vaili, 
And  fruit  unripened  to  destroy, 
Ssgar*  8be  called  her  darling  boy 
To  Sagar  Asamanj  was  heir  : 
Bright  Ansum^n  bis  consort  bare. 
An  sum^n's  eon,  Dilfpa  famed, 
Begot  a  son  Bhaglrath  named. 
From  him  the  great  Kakutstha  rose : 
From  him  came  Raghu,  feared  by  foefl» 
Of  him  sprang  Purush^dak  bold, 
Fierce  hero  of  gigantic  mould  : 
Ealm&shap&da's  name  he  bore. 
Because  his  feet  were  spotted  o'er.* 
From  him  came  Lankan,  and  from  him 
Sudarsan,  fair  in  face  and  limb. 
From  beautiful  Sudarsan  came 
Prince  Agnivar^a,  bright  as  flame. 
His  son  was  Sfghraga,  for  speed 
Unmatched  ;  and  Maru  was  his  seed, 
Prasusruka  was  Maru's  child  ; 
His  son  was  Ambarisha  styled. 
Kahush  was  Ambarlsha's  heir. 
The  mighty  lord  of  regions  fair : 
Nahush  begot  Yay&ti :  he, 
Nabhfi-g  of  happy  destiny. 
Son  of  N4bh^  was  Aja  :  his, 
The  glorious  iJasaratha  is. 
Whose  noble  children  boast  to  be 
R4ma  and  Lakshman,  whom  we  see. 
Thus  do  those  kings  of  purest  race 
Their  lineage  from  Ikshv^ku  trace  : 
Their  hero  Jives  the  right  maintained, 
Theirlips  with  falsehood  ne'er  were  stained. 
In  Bdma's  and  in  Lakshma^'s  name 
Thy  daughters  as  their  wives  I  claim. 
So  shall  m  equal  bands  be  tied 
Each  peerless  youth  with  peerless  bride.' 


CANTO  LXXL 


JANAK'S  PEDIGREE. 

Then  to  the  saint  supremely  wise 
King  Janak  spoke  in  suppliant  guise  : 
•  Deign,  Hermit,  with  attentive  ear, 
Mv  race's  origin  to  hear, 
when  kings  a  daughter's  hand  bestow, 
'Tis  right  their  line  and  fame  to  show. 
There  wart  a  king  whose  deeds  and  worth 
Spread  wide  his  name  through  heaven  and 
earth. 


'  This  is  another  fanciful  derivation, 
<S^— with,  and  gara — poison. 

^  Puntshddak  means  a  cannibal.  First 
called  Kalmdshapdda  on  account  of  his 
spotted  feet  he  is  said  to  have  been  turned 
into  a  cannibal  for  killing  the  son  of 
Yasish^tia. 


atb,    J 
ind.     i 
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Nimi,  most  virtuotui  e*etl  from  yontb^ 

The  best  of  all  who  love  the  truth. 

His  son  and  heir  was  Mithi,  and 

His  Janak,  fir^t  who  ruled  this  land, 

He  left  a  son  Ud^vasu, 

Blest  with  all  virtues,  good  and  true, 

His  son  was  Kandivardhan,  dear 

For  pious  heart  and  worth  sincerv. 

His  son  Suketu,  hero  brave, 

To  Devardt,  existence  gave. 

"Kmg  Devar&t,  a  royal  sage, 

Fdr  virtue,  glory  of  the  age, 

Begot  Yrihadratha  ;  and  he 

Begot,  his  worthy  heif  to  be. 

The  splendid  hero  Mahdbir 

Who  long  in  glory  governed  here. 

His  son  was  Sudhriti,  a  youth 

Firm  in  his  purpose,  brave  in  sootii. 

His  son  was  Dhris^aketu,  blest 

With  pious  will  and  holy  breast, 

The  fame  of  royal  saint  he  won : 

HaryOsva  was  his  princely  son. 

Haryasva's  son  was  Maru,  who 

Begot  Pratindhak,  wise  and  true. 

Next  Kirtiratha  held  the  throne. 

His  son,  for  gentle  virtues  known. 

Then  follow^  Devamidha,  then 

Yibudh,  Mahtodhrak,  kings  of  men. 

Mahtodhrak's  son,  of  boundless  mighty 

Was  Kirtir^t,  who  loved  the  right. 

He  passed  away,  a  sainted  king, 

And  Mah^roma  following 

To  Swarnarom&  left  the  state. 

Then  Hrasvaromd,  good  and  great, 

Succeeded,  and  to  him  a  pair 

Of  sons  his  royal  consort  bare. 

Elder  of  these  I  boast  to  be  : 

Brave  Eusadhwaj  is  next  to  me." 

Me  then,  the  elder  of  the  twain, 

My  sire  anointed  here  to  reign. 

He  bade  roe  tend  my  brother  well. 

Then  to  the  forest  went  to  dwell. 

He  sought  the  heavens,  and  I  sustained 

The  burden  as  by  law  ordained. 

And  noble  Kusadhwaj,  the  peer 

Of  Gods,  I  ever  held  most  aear. 

Then  came  S&nk^y^*8  mighty  lord, 

Sudhanv4,  threatening  siege  and  sword. 

And  bade  me  swift  on  him  bestow 

diva's  incomparable  bow. 


1  *  In  the  setting  forth  of  the?e  royal 
genealogies  the  Bengal  recension  varies 
but  slightly  from  the  Northern.  The  first 
six  names  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Kings 
of  Ayodhy&  are  partly  theogonical  and 
partly  cosmogonical ;  the  other  names  are 
no  doubt  in  accordance  with  tradition  and 
deserve  the  same  amount  of  credence  aa 
the  ancient  traditional  genealogiea  of 
other  nations/    QoB&£8io. 
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Andfiftd  of  the  loins  eyes : 
But  I  refused  each  peerless  prize. 
tPben,  host  to  host,  we  met  the  foes, 
ind  fierce  the  din  of  battle  rose, 
judhanvd,  foremost  of  his  band, 
Pell  smitten  by  my  single  hand. 
SVhen  thus  S&nk^ya's  lord  was  slain, 
[  sanctified,  as  laws  ordain, 
M,\  brother  in  his  stead  to  reign, 
Thus  are  we  brothers,  Saint  most  high. 
The  younger  he,  the  elder  I. 
Now,  mighty  Sage,  my  spirit  ioys 
^o  give  these  maidens  to  the  odys. 
Xiet  Sf  t4  be  to  B4ma  tied. 
And  Urmil^  be  Lakshman's  bride. 
First  give,  O  King,  the  gift  of  cows, 
I^^s  dowry  of  each  royal  spouse, 
f  l)ue  offerings  to  the  spirits  pay, 
And  eolemmze  the  wedding-day. 
The  moon  to>night,  O  royal  Sage, 
In  Magh4*si  House  takes  harbourage  ; 
On  the  third  night  his  rays  benign 
In  second  Phalguni*  wilfshine  : 
Be  that  the  day,  with  prosperous  fate, 
The  nuptial  rites  to  celebrate.*. 


CANTO  LXXir. 


THE  GIFT  OP  KINE. 

When  royal  Janak's  words  were  done, 
Joined  with  Vasishtha  Eusik's  son, 
The  mighty  sage  began  his  speech  : 
'  No  mind  may  scan,  no  thought  can  reach 
The  glories  of  Ikshv^kus  line. 
Or,  great  Videha's  King,  of  thine: 
None  in  the  whole  wide  world  may  vie 
With  them  in  fame  and  honours  hi^h. 
Well  matched,  I  ween,  in  holy  baims. 
These  peerless  pairs  will  join  their  hands. 
Bi|t  hear  me  as  I  speak  once  more  : 
Thy  brother,  skilled  in  duty's  lore. 
Has  at  his  home  a  royal  pair 
Of  daughters  most  divinely  fair. 
I  for  the  hands  of  these  sweet  two 
For  Bharat  and  ^atrughna  sue, 
Beth  princes  of  heroic  mould. 
Wise,  fair  of  form,  and  lofty-souled. 

fDasaratha's  sons,  I  ween, 
B  each  young  grace  of  form  and  mien: 
kve  as  tbe  Gr^s  are  they,  nor  yield 
tbe  great  Lords  the  worlds  who  shield. 

t^  The  tenth  of  the  lunar  asterisms,  com- 
pond  of  five  stars. 

"There  are  two  lunar  asterisms  of  this 
JMumk  one  following  theother  immediately, 
JWoiS^r  the  eleventh  aud  twelfth  of  the 
Innflf  taiMiaoiis. 


By  these,  good  Prince  of  merits  high, 
Ikshv6ku's  house  with  thine  ally.' 

The  suit  the  holy  sage  preferred. 
With  willing  ear  the  monarch  heard  : 
Vasish^ha's  lips  the  counsel  praised  : 
Then  spake  the  king  with  hands  upraised: 
*  Now  blest  indeed  my  race  I  deem. 
Which  your  high  will,  0  Saints  supreme, 
With  Dasaratha's  house  unites 
In  bonds  of  love  and  maniage  rites. 
So  be  it  done.    My  nieces  twain 
Let  Bharat  and  ^atrui^rhna  gain. 
And  the  four  youths  the  selfsame  day 
Four  maiden  hands  in  theirs  shall  lay. 
No  day  so  lucky  may  compare. 
For  marriage — so  the  wise  declare — 
With  the  last  day  of  Ph&lguni 
Ruled  by  the  genial  deity.' 
Then  with  raised  hands  in  reverence  due 
To  those  aroh'Saints  he  spoke  anew  : 
'  1  am  your  pupil,  ever  true  : 
To  me  high  favour  have  ye  shown  ; 
Come,  sit  ye  on  my  royal  throne, 
For  Dasaratha  rules  these  towei-s 
E'en  as  Ayodhy&  now  is  ours. 
Do  with  your  own  whate'er  ye  choose  : 
Your  lordship  here  will  none  refuse.' 

He  si)oke,  and  to  Videha's  king 
Thus  Dasaratha,  answering : 
•Boundless   your   virtues,    lords,    whose 

sway 
The  realms  of  MithiU  obey. 
With  honouring  care  you  entertain 
Both  holy  sage  and  royal  train. 
Now  to  my  house  my  steps  I  bend — 
May  blessmgs  still  on  you  at  end- 
Due  offerings  to  the  shades  to  pay.' 
Thus  spoke  the  king,  and  turned  away  : 
To  Janak  first  he  bade  adieu. 
Then  followed  fast  those  holy  two. 
The  monarch  reached  his  palace  where 
The  rites  were  paid  with  solemn  care. 
When  the  next  sun  began  to  shine 
He  rose  and  made  his  gift  of  kine. 
A  hundred  thousand  cows  prepared 
For  each  young  prince   the    Brahmans 

shared. 
Each  had  her  horns  adorned  with  gold  ; 
And  duly  was  the  number  told, 
Four  hundred  thousand  perfect  tale : 
Bach  brought  a  calf,  eacn  tilled  a  pail. 
And  when  that  glorious  task  was  oer, 
The  monarch  with  his  children  four, 
Showed  like  the  Lord  of  Life  divine 
When  the  worlds'  guardians  round  him 
shine. 
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CANTO  LXXIII. 

THE  NUPTIALS. 

On  tbnt  same  day  that  saw  the  king 

His  gift  of  kine  aistributlDg, 

The  lord  of  Kekaya's  son,  by  name 

Tudhdjit,  Hbarat's  uncle,  came, 

Asked  of  the  monarch's  health,  and  then 

Addressed  the  reverend  king  of  men  : 

•  The  lord  of  Kekava's  realm  by  me 
Sends  meeting,  noble  King,  to  thee  : 
Asks  if  the  friends  thy  prayers  would  bless 
Uninterrupted  health  possess. 

Bight  anxious,  mighty  King,  is  he 
My  sister's  princely  boy  to  see. 
For  this  I  sought  Ayodhy&  fair 
The  message  of  my  sire  to  bear. 
There  learning,  O  my  liege,  that  thou 
With  sons  and  noble  kinsmen  now 
Wast  resting  here,  I  sought  the  place 
Longing  to  see  my  nephew's  face.' 
The  king  with  kind  ooservance  cheered 
His  friend  by  tender  ties  endeared. 
And  every  cnoicest  honour  pressed 
Upon  his  honourable  guest. 

That  night  with  all  his  children  spent, 
At  morn  King  Dasaratha  went, 
Behind  Vasishtha  and  the  rest, 
To  the  fair  ground  for  rites  addressed. 
Then  when  the  lucky  hour  was  nigh 
Called  Victory,  of  omen  hisrh, 
Came  Rdma,  after  vow  and  prayer 
For  nuptial  bliss  and  fortune  fair. 
With  the  three  youths  in  bright  attire^ 
And  stood  beside  his  royal  sire. 
To  Janak  then  Vasishtha  sped!. 
And  to  Videha's  monarch  said : 

•  O  King,  Ayodhy^'s  ruler  now 

Has  breathed  the  prayer  and  vowed  the 

vow. 
And  with  his  sons  expecting  stands 
The  giver  of  the  maidens'  hands. 
The  giver  and  the  taker  both 
Must  ratify  a  mutual  oath. 
Perform  the  part  for  which  we  wait, 
And  rites  of  marriage  celebrate.* 

Skilled  in  thelaws  which  Scriptures  teach, 
He  answered  thus  Vasishtha's  speech  : 

•  O  Saint,  what  warder  bars  the  gate  ? 
Whose  bidding  can  the  king  await  ? 

In  one's  own  house  what  doubt  is  shown  T 
This  kingdom,  Sage,  is  all  thine  own. 
E'en  now  the  maidens  may  be  found 
Within  the  sacrificial  ground  : 
Each  vow  is  vowed  and  prayed  each  prayer, 
And  they,  like  fire,  are  shining  there. 
Here  by  the  shrine  my  place  I  took 
Expecting  thee  with  eager  look. 


No  bar  the  nuptial  rites  should  stay?  ^^^ 
What  cause  have  we  for  more  delay  fs-''*^ 
When  Janak's  speech  the  monarch  lietfdy 
To  sons  and  saints  he  gave  the  word,   *  T' 
And  set  them  in  the  holy  ring, 
Then  to  Vasishtha  spoke  the  king 
Of  M  ithil&  :  *  O'  mighty  Sage. 
Now  let  this  task  thy  care  engage. 
And  lend  thine  aid  and  counsel  wise 
The  nuptial  rites  to  solemnize.' 

The  saint  Vasishtha  gave  assent, 
And  quickly  to  the  task  he  went. 
With  Visv^mitra,  nothing  loth, 
And  Sat4nanda  aiding  both. 
Then,  as  the  rules  prescribe,  they  made    " 
An  altar  in  the  midst,  and  laid 
Fresh  wreaths  of  fragrant  flowers  thereoa. 
The  golden  ladles  round  it  shone  ; 
And  many  a  vase,  which  branches  hid 
Fixed  in  the  perforated  lid. 
And  sprays,  and  cups,  and  censers  there 
Stood  filled  with  Incense  rich  and  rare  ; 
She]l.bowl(>,and  spoons,  and  salvers  dressed 
With  gifts  that  greet  the  honoured  guest; 
Piles  of  parched  rice  some  dishes  bore. 
Others  with  coin  prepared  ran  o'er  ; 
And  holy  grass  was  duly  spread 
In  equal  lengthf>,  while  prayers  were  said. 
Next  chief  of  saints,  Vasishtha  came 
And  laid  the  offering  in  the  flame. 
Then  by  the  hand  King  Janak  drew 
His  Sit6,  beautiful  to  view. 
And  placed  her,  bright  in  rich  attire, 
B^roa  to  face,  before  the  fire, 
Thus  speaking  to  the  roval  boy 
Who  filled  Kausaly^'s  heart  with  joy: 
'  Here  Sitd  stands,  my  daughter  fair. 
The  duties  of  thy  life  to  share. 
Take  from  her  father,  take  thy  bride  ; 
Join  hand  to  hand,  and  bliss  betide  I 
A  fathf ul  wife,  most  blest  is  she, 
And  as  thy  shade  will  follow  thee.' 

Thus  as  he  spoke  the  monarch  threw 
O'er  her  young  limbs  the  holy  dew. 
While  Gods  and  saints  were    heard  t* 
swell  ; 

The  ioyous  cry,  'Tiswelll  'Tiswell! 

His  daughter  Sltd  thus  bestowed, 

O'er  whom  the  sacred  drops  had  flowed.  - 

King  Janak's  heart  with  rapture  glowei* 

Then  to  Prince  Lakshman  thus  he  cried  2 

•  Take  Urmil&  thine  offered  bride. 

And  clasp  her  hand  within  thine  own 

Ere  yet  the  lucky  hour  be  flown.* 

Then  to  Prince  Bharat  thus  cried  he  : 

*Come,  take  the  hand  of  Mondavi.' 

Then  to  Satrughna :  « In  thy  grasp 

The  hand  of  Srutakirti  clasp? 

Now,  Raghu's  sons,  may  all  of  you 

Be  gentle  to  your  wives  and  true ; 
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Keep-veil  the  vows  you  make  to-daj, 
KorM  oocasion  slip  away.' 
.)»Misr  Janak*8  word  the  youths  oheyed  ; 
The  BiaideDs'  hands  in  theirs  they  laid. 
Then  with  their  brides  tiie  princes  went 
With  ordered  steps  and  reverent 
Bound  both  the  fire  and  Janak,  round 
The  sages  and  the  sacred  ground. 

A  flowery  flood  of  lucid  dyes 
In  rain  descended  frora  the  skies. 
While  with  celestial  voices  blent 
Sweet  strains  from  many  an  instrument, 
And  the  nymphs  danced  in  joyous  throng 
Beeponsive  to  the  minstrero  song. 
Suoft  signs  of  exultation  they 
Saw  on  tlie  princes'  wedding-day. 
Still  rang  the  heavenly  music's  sound 
When  Haghu's  sons  thrice  circled  round 
The  fire,  each  one  with  reverent  head, 
And  homeward  then  their  brides  they  led. 
They  to  the  sumptuous  palace  hied 
That  Janak's  care  had  seen  supplied. 
The  monarch  girt  with  saint  and  peer 
Still  fondly  gazing  followed  near. 


CANTO  LXXIV. 


B^MA  WITH  THE  AXE.  I 

Soon  as  the  ni^ht  had  reached  its  close 
The  hermit  Visvtoiitra  rose  ; 
To  both  the  kings  he  bade  adieu 
And  to  the  northern  hill  withdrew. 
Ayodhy&'s  lord  of  high  renown 
Beceived  farewell,  aud  sought  his  town. 
Then  as  each  daughter  left  her  bower 
King  Janak  gave  a  splendid  dower. 
Bogs,  precious  silks,  a  warrior  force, 
Can,  elephants,  and  foot,  and  horse. 
Divine  to  see  and  well  arrayed ; 
And  many  a  skilful  tiring-maid, 
Aad  many  a  young  and  trusty  slave 
The  father  of  the  ladies  gave. 
Wkwt  and  coral,  gold  aud  pearls 
He  gave  to  his  beloved  girls. 
These  precious  gifts  the  king  bestowed 
Aad  sped  his  guest  upon  his  road. 
T|»  lord  of  Mithil&'s  sweet  town 
~   ~  r  to  his  court  and  lighted  down. 


i  This  is  another  B&ma,  son  of  Jamad- 
ilBn»  called  Parasur^ma,  or  B4ma  with 
flC^aze,  from  the  weapon  which  he 
o^ried.  He  was  while  he  lived  the  terror 
of  the  Warrior  caste,  and  his  name  recalls 
long  and  fierce  struggles  between  the 
twmrtutal  and  military  order  in  which 
the  ktler  suffered  severely  at  the  hands 
of  tWr  implacable  enemy. 


Ayodhy&'s  monarch,  glad  and  gay. 
Led  by  the  seers  pursued  his  way 
With  his  dear  sons  of  lofty  mind  : 
The  royal  army  marched  behind. 
As  on  he  fared  the  voice  he  heard 
Around  of  many  a  dismal  bird. 
And  every  beast  in  wild  affright 
Began  to  hurry  to  the  right. 
The  monarch  to  Vasishtha  cried  : 
*  What  strange  taisf ortune  will  betide  t 
Why  do  the  beasts  in  terror  fly. 
And  birds  of  evil  omen  cry  ? 
What  is  it  shakes  my  heart  with  dread  T 
Why  is  my  soul  disquieted?' 

Soon  as  he  heard,  the  mighty  saint 
Thus  answered  Dasaratha's  plaint 
In  sweetest  tone  :  *  Now,  Monarch,  mark. 
And  learn  from  me  the  meaniug  dark. 
The  voices  of  the  birds  of  air 
Great  peril  to  the  host  declare : 
The  moving  beasts  the  dread  allay. 
So  drive  thy  whelming  fear  away.' 

As  he  and  Dasaratha  spoke 
A  tempest  from  the  welkin  broke. 
That  snook  the  spacious  earth  amain 
And  hurled  high  trees  upon  the  plain. 
The  sun  grew  dark  with  murky  cloud. 
And  o'er  the  bkies  was  cast  a  shroud. 
While  o'er  the  army,  faint  with  dread, 
A  veil  of  dust  and  ashes  spread. 
King,  princes,  saints  their  sense  retained, 
Fear-stupefied  the  rest  remained. 
At  length,  their  wits  returning,  all 
Beneath  the  gloom  and  ashy  pall 
Saw  Jamadagni's  son  with  dread. 
His  long  hair  twisted  round  his  head. 
Who,  sprung  from  Bhrigu,  loved  to  beat 
The  proudeSi  kings  beneath  his  feet. 
Firm  as  Kail^a's  hill  he  showed. 
Fierce  as  the  fire  of  doom  he  glowed. 
His  axe  upon  his  shoulder  lay, 
His  bow  was  ready  for  the  fray, 
With  thirsty  arrows  wont  to  fly 
Like  Lightnings  from  the  angry  sky. 
A  long  keen  arrow  forth  he  drew. 
Invincible  like  those  which  flew 
From  diva's  ever-conquering  bow 
And  Tripura  in  death  laid  low. 

When  his  wild  form,  that  struck  with  awe. 
Fearful  as  ravening  flame,  they  saw, 
Vasishtha  and  the  saints  whose  care 
Was  sacrifice  and  muttered  prayer. 
Drew  close  together,  each  to  each. 
And  questioned  thus  with  bated  speech: 
*  Indignant  at  his  father's  fate 
Will  he  on  warriors  vent  his  hate. 
The  slayers  of  his  father  slay. 
And  sweep  the  loathed  race  away  ? 
But  when  of  old  his  fury  raged 
Seas  of  their  blood  his  wrath  assuaged: 
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Bo  doubtless  now  he  has  not  planned 
To  slay  all  warriors  in  the  land.' 

Then  with  a  gift  the  saints  drew  near 
To  Bhrigu's  son  whose  look  was  fear, 
And  H4nia  !  R&ma  1  soft  they  cried. 
The  gift  he  took,  no  word  replied. 
Then  Brigu*s  son  his  silence  broke 
And  thus  to  Bdma  B6ma  spoke: 

CANTO  LXXV. 


THE  PARLE. 

•  Heroic  R&ma,  men  proclaim 
The  marvels  of  thy  matchless  fame, 
And  I  from  loud-voiced  rumour  know 
The  exploit  of  the  broken  bow, 
Yea,  bent  and  broken,  mighty  Chief, 
A  feat  most  wondrous,  past  belief. 
Stirred  by  thy  fame  thy  face  1  sought : 
A  ^erless  bow  1  too  have  brought. 
This  mighty  weapon,  strong  and  dire. 
Great  Jamadagni  owned,  my  sire. 
iJraw  with  its  shaft  my  father's  bow, 
And  thus  thy  might,  O  Mma,  show, 
'i'his  proof  of  prowess  let  me  see — 
The  weapon  bent  and  drawn  by  thee ; 
Then  single  light  our  strength  shall  try, 
And  this  sliall  raise  thy  glory  high.' 
King  Pasaratha  heard  with  dread 
The  boastful  speech,  and  thus  he  said ; 
Raising  his  hands  in  suppliant  guise, 
With  pallid  cheek  and  timid  eyes : 
•Forgetful  of  the  bloody  feud 
Ascetic  toils  hast  thou  pursued ; 
'i'hen,  Brdhman,  let  my  children  be 
Untroubled  and  from  danger  free. 
Sprung  of  the  race  of  Bhrigu,  who 
Head  holy  lore,  to  vows  most  true. 
Thou  swarest  to  the  Thousaud-eyed 
And  thy  tierce  axe  was  oast  aside. 
Thou  luruedst  to  tliy  rites  away 
Leaving  the  earth  to  Kasyap's  sway, 
And  weutest  far  a  grove  to  seek 
Beneath  Mahendra*s'  mountain  peak. 


>  *  The  author  of  the  RagJiuvahia  places 
the  mountain  Mahendra  in  the  territory 
of  the  king  of  the  Kalingans,  whose  palace 
commanded  a  view  of  the  ocean.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  country  along  the 
coast  to  the  south  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Ganges  was  the  seat  of  this  people.  Hence 
jt  may  be  suspected  that  this  Mahendra 
is  what  Pliny  calls  "  promontorium  Cal- 
ingon."  The  modem  name  Cape  Pal- 
myraSf  from  the  palmyras  (Borassus  fla- 
beilitormis)  whiou  abouud  there  agrees 


Now,  mighty  Hermit,  art  thou  here 
To  slay  us  all  with  doom  severe? 
For  if  alone  my  R&ma  fall, 
We  share  his  fate  and  perish  all.* 

As  thus  the  aged  sire  complained 
The  mighty  chief  no  answer  deigned. 
To  R^ma  onlv  thus  he  cried  : 
*  Two  bows,  the  Heavenly  Artist's  pride. 
Celestial,  peerless,  vast,  and  strong, 
By  all  the  worlds  were  honoured  long. 
One  to  the  Three-eyed  God'  was  given, 
Bv  glory  to  the  conflict  driven, 
Thus  armed  fierce  Tripura  he  slew : 
And  then  by  thee  'twas  burst  in  two. 
The  second  bow,  which  few  may  brave. 
The  highest  Gods  to  Vishnu  gave. 
This  bow  I  hold  :  before  it  fall 
The  foe  man's  fenced  tower  and  wall. 
Then  prayed  the  Gods  the  Sire  Alost  High 
By  some  unerring  proof  to  try 
Were  praise  for  might  Lord  Vishnu's  due, 
Or  his  whose  Neck  isjstained  with  Blue.' 
The  mighty  Sire  their  wishes  knew. 
And  he  whose  lips  are  ever  true 
Caused  the  two  Gods  to  meet  as  foes. 
Then  tierce  the  rage  of  battle  rose: 
Bristled  in  dread  each  starting  hair 
As  ^iva  strove  with  Vishnu  there. 
But  Vishnu  raised  his  voice  amaio. 
And  diva's  bowstring  twanged  in  vain  ; 
Its  master  of  the  Three  bright  Eyes 
Stood  fixt  in  fury  and  surprise. 
Then  all  the  dwellers  in  the  sky. 
Minstrel,  and  saint,  and  God  drew  nigh. 
And  prayed  them  that  the  strife  m  ight  cease. 
And  the  great  rivals  met  in  peace. 
'Twas  seen  how  diva's  bow  has  failed 
Unnerved,  when  Vishnu's  might  assailed, 
And  Gods  and  heavenly  sages  thence 
To  Vishnu  gave  preeminence. 
Then  glorious  ^iva  in  his  rage 
Gave  It  to  Devarfit  the  sage 
Who  ruled  Videlia's  fertile  land. 
To  pass  it  down  from  hand  to  hand. 
But  this  my  bow,  whose  shafts  smite  down 
The  foeman's  fenced  tower  and  town. 
To  great  Richika  Vishnu  lent 
To  be  a  pledge  and  orimmeBt. 
Then  Jamadagni,  Br&hman  dread. 
My  sire,  the  bow  inherited. 
But  Arjun  stoo}>ed  to  treachery  vile 
And  slew  my  noble  sire  by  guile, 
Whose  penance  awful  strength  had  gBined« 
Whose  hand  the  God  -given  bow  retained 

remarkably  with  the  description  of  tbt 
poet  who  speaks  of  the  groves  of  thesi 
trees.    liagkuvahsat  Vi.  51.'    Sohlbobii. 

»  6iva 

»  Siva,  God  of  the  Azure  Neck. . 
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I  betid  indignant  1i6W  he  fell 

B?  otoarafuFfate,  too  sad  to  tell. 

M7  vengeful  fury  since  that  time 

Scourges  all  Warriors  for  the  crime. 

As  generations  spring  to  life 

I  war  them  down  in  endless  strife. 

All  earth  I  brought  beneath  my  sway, 

And  gave  it  for  his  meed  and  pay 

To  holy  Kasyap,  when  of  yore 

The  rites  performed  by  him  were  o*er. 

Then  to  Mahendra's  hill  I  turned 

Strong  in  the  strength  that  penance  earned, 

And  toiled  upon  his  lofty  head 

i^y  Gods  immortal  visited. 

The  breaking,  of  the  bow  I  knew 

From  startled  Gods  conversing,  through 

The  airy  regions,  of  thy  deed, 

And  hither  came  with  swiftest  speed. 

Now,  for  thy  Warrior's  honour  sake, 

This  best  of  bows,  O  B&ma,  take  : 

This, owned  by  Vishnus  self  of  old, 

My  sire  and  grandsire  loved  to  hold. 

Drawn  to  its  head  upon  the  string 

One  town-destroying  arrow  bring  ; 

If  this  thou  can,  O  hero,  1 

lu  single  tight  thy  strength  will  try.^ 

CANTO  LXXVI. 

DEBABBED  FROM  HEIaVEN. 

The  hanghty  challenge,  undeterred 
The  son  of  Dasaratha  heard, 
And  cried,  while  reverence  for  his  sire 
Checked  the  full  torrent  of  his  ire: 
•  Before  this  day  have  I  been  told 
The  dee«l  that  stained  thy  hands  of  old. 
Bat  pity  bids  my  soul  forget : 
Thy  father,  murdered,  claimed  the  debt. 
My  strength,  O  Chief,  thou  deemest  ^ight. 
Too  feeble  for  a  Warrior's  might. 
Kow  will  I  show  thy  wondering  eyes 
The  prowess  which  they  dare  despise.' 
fie  hastened  then  with  graceful  ease 
That  mighty  bow  and  shaft  to  seize. 
Bk  hand  the  weapon  strung  and  swayed : 
The  arrow  on  the  string  was  laid. 
tten  Jsmadagni's  son  he  eyed. 
AikI  thus  in  words  of  fury  cried: 
hon  art  a  Br&hman,  still  to  be 
st  highly  honoured,  Chief,  by  me. 
r  Yisv&mitra's  sake  beside 
1  reverence  due  be  ne'er  denied. 

jgh  mine  the  power,  I  would  not  send 

^to  at  thee  thy  life  to  end. 
WlMhy  great  power  to  wander  free, 
^^^Mi  (j^ance-rites  have  won  for  thee, 
Or  fterioos  worlds  from  thee  to  wrest. 
If  Uieftim  purpose  of  my  breast. 


And  Vishnu's  dart  which  now  I  strahi 
Can  ne'er  be  shot  to  fall  in  vain  : 
It  strikes  the  mighty,  and  it  stuns 
The  madness  of  the  haughty  ones.' 

Then  Gods,  and  saints  and  heavenly  choir 
Preceded  by  the  General  Sire, 
Met  in  the  air  and  gazed  belo^ 
On  B4nia  with  that  wondrous  bow. 
Nymph,  minstrel,  angel,  all  were  there, 
Snake-God,  and  spirit  of  the  air. 
Giant,  and  bard,  and  gryphon,  met. 
Their  eyes  upon  the  marvel  set. 
In  senseless  hush  the  world  was  chained 
While  B4ma's  hand  the  bow  retained. 
And  Jamadagni's  son  amazed 
Atid  powerless  on  the  hero  gazed. 
Then  when  his  swelling  heart  had  shrunk. 
And  his  proud  strength  in  torpor  sunk. 
Scarce  his  voice  ventured,  low  and  weak. 
To  B&ma  lotus-eyed,  to  speak: 
*  Wuen  long  ago  I  gave  away 
The  whole  broad  laud  to  Kas^ap's  sway,' 
He  charged  me  never  to  remain 
Within  the  limits  of  his  reign. 
Obedient  to  my  guide's  behest 
On  earth  by  night  I  never  rest. 
My  choice  is  made.    I  will  not  dim 
Mine  honour  and  be  false  to  him. 
So,  son  of  Baghu,  leave  me  still 
The  power  to  wander  where  I  will. 
And  swifter  than  the  thought  my  flight 
Shall  place  me  on  Mahendra^s  height. 
My  mansions  of  eternal  joy, 
By  penance  won,  thou  mayst  destroy. 
My  path  to  these  thy  shaft  may  stay. 
Now  to  the  work  I  No  more  delay  I 
I  know  thee  Lord  of  Gods ;  I  know 
Thy  changeless  might  laid  Madhu  low. 
All  other  hands  would  surely  fail 
To  bend  this  bow.    All  hail  1  all  hail ! 
See  1  all  the  Gods  have  left  the  skies 
To  bend  on  thee  their  eager  eyes. 
With  whose  achievements  none  compete. 
Whose  arm  in  war  no  God  can  meet. 
No  shame  is  mine,  I  ween,  for  thou. 
Lord  of  the  Worlds,  bast  dimmed  my  brow. 
Now,  pious  R&ma,  'tis  thy  part 
To  shoot  afar  that  glorious  dart : 
I,  when  the  fatal  shaft  is  shot, 
Will  seek  that  hill  and  tarry  not.* 

He  ceased.    The  wondrous  arrow  flew. 
And  Jamadagni's  offspring  knew 
Those  glorious  worlds  to  him  were  barred. 
Once  gained  by  penance  long  and  hard. 
Then  straight  the  airy  quarters  cleared. 
And  the  mid  regions  bright  appeared. 
While  Gods  and  saints  unnumbered  praised 
B&ma,  the  mighty  bow  who  raised. 
And  Jamadagni's  son,  oerawed, 
Extolled  his  name  with  highest  laud. 
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With  reverent  steps  around  biro  Btrode, 
Then  hastened  on  his  airy^road. 
Far  from  the  sight  of  all  he  fled, 
And  rested  on  Mahendra's  head. 


CANTO  LXXVIL 
BHABAT'S  DEPABTURB, 

Then  B&ma  with  a  cheerful  mind 
The  bow  to  Varun's  hand  resigned. 
Due  reverence  to  the  saints  he  paid, 
And  thus  addressed  his  sire  dismayed  : 
•  As  Bhrigu's  son  is  far  from  view, 
Kow  let  the  host  its  march  pursue, 
And  to  Ayodhy&'s  town  proceed 
In  four-f old  bands,  with  thee  to  lead/ 

King  Dasaratha  thus  addressed 
His  lips  to  B&ma's  forehead  pressed. 
And  held  him  to  his  aged  breast. 
Bejoioed  in  sooth  was  he  to  know 
That  Bhrigu's  son  had  parted  so, 
And  hailed  a  second  life  begun 
For  him  and  his  victorious  son. 
He  urged  the  host  to  speed  renewed. 
And  soon  Ayodhy^'s  gates  he  viewed. 
High  o'er  the  roofs  gay  pennons  played; 
Tabour  and  drum  loud  music  maae ; 
Fresh  water  cooled  the  royal  road. 
And  flowers  in  bright  profusion  glowed. 
Glad  crowds  with  garlands  thronged  the 

ways 
Bejoicing  on  their  king  to  gaze 
And  all  the  town  was  bright  and  gay 
Exulting  in  the  festive  day. 
People  and  Br&hmans  flocked  to  meet 
Their  monarch  ere  he  gained  the  street. 
The  glorious  king  amid  the  throng 
Bode  with  his  glorious  sons  along, 
And  passed  within  his  dear  abode 
That  like  Himalaya's  mountain  showed. 
And  there  Kausaly^,  noble  queen, 
SumitrA  with  her  lovely  mien, 
Kaikeyl  of  the  dainty  waist, 
And  other  dames  his  bowers  who  graced. 
Stood  in  the  palace  side  by  side 
And  welcomed  home  each  youthful  bride: 
Fair  Sit4.  lof ty-fated  dame, 
Drmil&  of  the  glorious  fame. 
And  kusadhwaja's  children  fair. 
With  joyous  greeting  and  with  prayer. 
As  all  in  linen  robes  arrayed 
With  offerings  at  the  altars  prayed, 
Bue  reverence  paid  to  Gods  above. 
Each  princess  gave  her  soul  to  love. 
And  hidden  in  her  inmost  bower 
Passed  with  her  lord  each  blissful  hour. 
The  royal  youths,  of  spirit  high, 
With  whoffl  ia  valoor  none  could  vie, 


Lived  each  within  his  palace  bounds 
Bright  as  Kuvera's  pleasure-grounds. 
With  riches,  troops  of  faithful  fiends* 
And  bliss  that  wedded  life  attends : 
Brave  princes,  trained  in  warlike  skill, 
A  nd  duteous  to  their  father's  will. 
At  length  the  monarch  called  one  morn 
Prince  Bbarat,  of  Kaikeyi  born. 
And  cried  :  *  My  son,  within  our  gates 
Lord  Yudhdjit  thine  uncle  waits. 
The  son  of  Kekaya's  king  is  he. 
And  came,  my  child,  to  summon  thee.* 
Then  Bharat  for  the  road  prepared. 
And  with  ^atrughna  forth  he  fared. 
First  to  his  sire  he  bade  adieu. 
Brave  R&nia,  and  his  mothers  too. 
Lord  Yudh&jit  with  joyful  pride 
Went  forth,  the  brothers  by  his  side. 
And  reached  the  city  where  he  dwelt : 
And  mighty  joy  his  father  felt. 

B&ma  and  Lakshman  honoured  still 
Their  godlike  sire  with* duteous  will. 
Two  constant  p;uides  for  B4ma  stood. 
Bis  father's  wish,  the  people's  good. 
Attentive  to  the  general  weal 
He  thought  and  wrought  to  please  and  heaL 
His  mothers  too  he  strove  to  please 
With  love  and  sonly  courtesies. 
At  every  time,  in  every  spot. 
His  holy  guides  he  ne'er  lorgot. 
So  for  his  virtues  kind  and  true 
Dearer  and  dearer  B&ma  grew . 
To  Dasaratha,  Br&hmans,  all 
In  town  and  country,  great  and  small. 
And  B&ma  by  his  darling's  side 
Saw  many  a  blissful  season  glide, 
Lodged  in  her  soul,  each  thought  on  hei^ 
Lover,  and  friend,  and  worshipper. 
He  loved  her  for  his  father's  voice 
Had  given  her  and  approved  the  choice : 
He  loved  her  for  each  charm  she  wore 
And  her  sweet  virtues  more  and  more. 
So  he  her  lord  and  second  life 
Dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  his  wife. 
In  double  form,  that,  e'en  apart. 
Each  heart  could  commune  free  with  heart. 

Still  grew  that  child  of  Janak's  race. 
More  goddess-fair  in  form  and  face. 
The  loveliest  wife  that  e'er  was  seen. 
In  mortal  mould  sweet  Beauty's  Queen. 
Then  shone  the  son  Kausaly4  bore. 

With  this  bright  dame  allied. 
Like  Vishnu  whom  the  Gods  adore. 

With  Lakshmi  by  his  side. 
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BOOK  11. 


CANTO  I. 

THE  HEIR  APPARENT. 

So  Bharat  to  his  grandsire  went 
Obedient  to  the  message  sent, 
Aod  for  bis  food  companion  ohose 
datrughna  slayer  of  his  foes.i 
There  Bharat'fqr  a  time  remained 
With  love  and  honour  entertained, 
King  Aivapati^s  constant  care. 
Beloved  as  a  son  and  heir. 
Yet  ever,  as  they  lived  at  ease, 
While  ail  around  oomhined  to  please. 
The  Aged  sire  tiiey  left  behind 
Wa^Kosent  to  each  hero*s  mind. 
Mor«Duld  the  king's  fond  memory  stray 
From  his  brave  children  far  away, 
Dear  Biiarat  and  datrughna  dear, 
Bach  Yarun's  match  or  Indra's  peer. 

To  all  the  princes,  young  and  brave. 
His  soul  witli  fond  affection  clave ; 
Around  his  loving  heart  they  clung 
like  arms  from  his  own  body  sprung.* 
Bot  best  and  noblest  of  the  four, 
Good  as  the  God  whom  all  adore, 
liOrd  of  all  virtues,  undefiled, 
Hit  darling  was  his  eldest  child. 
For  he  was  beautiful  and  strong. 
From  envy  free,  the  foe  of  wrong, 
With  all  bis  father's  virtues  blest, 
AacI  peerless  in  the  world  confessed. 
With  placid  soul  he  softly  spoke  : 
K»  lianh  r^l v  C3uld  taunts  provoke. 
Heaver  loved  the  good  and  sage 
BevQfed  for  virtue  and  for  age, 
Aad  when  his  martial  tasks  were  o'er 
Site  listening  to  their  peaceful  lore. 
Wiaa,  modest,  pure,  he  honoured  eld, 
I  lips  from  lying  tales  witblield  ; 
\  reverence  to  the  Br&hmans  gave, 
I  ruled  each  passion  Kke  a  slave. 

_  t  tender,  prompt  at  duty's  call, 
Imr^d  by  all  men  he  loved  them  all. 
■^    d  of  the  duties  of  his  race, 

I  ^irit  meet  for  Warrior's  place, 

1 4lroye  to  win  by  glorious  deed, 

1  with  the  Gods,  a  priceless  meed. 


i        ^  ftitmghna  means  slayer  of  foes,  and  the 

'    WQii  is  r^>eated  as  an  intensive  epithet. 

'Alluding  to  the  images  of  Vishnu, 

wfaidk  have  four  arms,  the  four  princes 

Msi^ortioiif  of  the  substance  of  that  God, 


With  him  in  speech  and  qniok  reply 
Vrihaspati  might  hardly  vie. 
But  never  woiud  his  accents  flow 
For  evil  or  for  empty  show. 
In  art  and  science  duly  trained. 
His  student  vow  he  wSl  maintained ; 
He  learnt  the  lore  for  princes  fit. 
The  Vedas  and  their  Holy  Writ, 
And  with  his  well-drawn  bow  at  last 
His  mighty  father's  fame  surpassed. 
Of  birth  exalted,  truthful,  just. 
With  vigorous  hand,  with  noble  trust. 
Well  taught  by  aged  twice- born  men 
Who  gain  and  right  could  clearly  ken,     . 
Full  well  the  claims  and  bounds  he  knew 
Of  duty,  gain,  and  pleasure  too : 
Of  memory  keen,  of  ready  tact. 
In  civil  business  prompt  to  act. 
Reserved,  his  features  ne'er  disclosed 
What  counsel  in  his  heart  reposed. 
All  idle  rage  and  mirth  controlled, 
He  knew  the  times  to  give  and  hold, 
Firm  in  his  faith,  of  steadfast  will. 
He  souzht  no  wrong,  he  spoke  no  ill : 
Not  rashly  swift,  not  idly  slow. 
His  faults  and  others'  keen  to  know. 
Each  merit,  by  his  subtle  sense ; 
He  matched  with  proper  recompense. 
He  knew  the  means  toat  wealth  provide^ 
And  with  keen  eye  expense  could  guide. 
Wild  elephants  could  he  reclaim, 
And  mettled  steeds  could  mount  and  tame. 
No  arm  like  his  the  bow  could  wield. 
Or  drive  the  chariot  to  the  field. 
Skilled  to  attack,  to  deal  the  blow. 
Or  lead  a  host  against  the  foe  : 
Yea,  e'en  infuriate  Gods  would  fear 
To  meet  his  arm  in  full  career. 
As  the  great  sun  in  noontide  blaze 
Is  glorious  with  his  world  of  rays. 
So  U4ma  with  these  virtues  shone 
Which  all  men  loved  to  gaze  upon. 

The  affed  monarch  fain  would  rest. 
And  said  within  his  weary  breast, 
•  Oh  that  I  might,  while  living  yet, 
&Iy  R&ma  o'er  the  kingdom  set. 
And  see,  before  my  course  be  run. 
The  hallowed  drops  anoint  my  son  ; 
See  all  this  spacious  land  obey, 
From  side  to  side,  my  first-born's  sway, 
And  then,  my  life  aiid  jov  complete. 
Obtain  in  heaven  a  blissful  seat ! ' 
la  him  the  monarch  saw  combined 
The  fairest  form,  the  noblest  mind, 
And  counselled  how  his  son  might  share. 
Ttie  throne  with  him  as  Regent  Heir. 
For  fearful  signs  in  earth  and  sky. 
And  weakness  warned  him  death  was nighl 
But  R&ma  to  the  world  endeared 
<  By  every  grace  his  bosem  cheered. 
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The  mooQ  of  every  eyis,  whose  ray      , 
Drove  all  his  griet*  and  fear  away. 
So  duty  urged  that  hour  to  seize, 
Himself,  his  realm,  to  bless  and  please. 
From  town  and  country,  far  and  near, 
He  summoned  people,  prince,  and  peer. 
To  each  he  gave  a  meet  abode, 
And  honoured  all  and  gifts  bestowed. 
Then,  splendid  in  his  king's  attire, 
He  viewed  them,  as  the  general  Sire, 
In  glory  of  a  God  arrayed. 
Looks  on  the  creatures  he  has  made. 
But  Kekaya's  king  he  called  not  then 
For  haste,  nor  Janak,  lord  of  men  ; 
For  after  to  each  royal  friend 
The  joyful  tidings  he  would  send. 
Mid  crowds  from  distant  countries  met 
The  .king  upon  his  throne  was  set  j 
Then  honoured  by  the  people,  all 
The  rulers  thronged  into  the  hall. 
On  thrones  assigned,  each  king  in  place 
Looked  silent  on  the  monarch's  face. 
Then  gii-t  by  lords  of  high  renown 
And  throngs  from  hamlet  and  from  town 
He  showed  in  regal  pride. 
As,  honoured  by  the  rediatit  band 
Of  blessed  Gods  that  round  him  stand, 
Iiord  Indra,  Thousand-eyed. 


CANTO  IL 


THE  PEOPLE'S  SPEECH. 

Then  to  the  full  assembly  bowed 
The  monaixsh,  and  addressed  the  crowd 
With  gracious  speech,  in  accents  loud 
As  heavenly  drum  or  thunder-cloud : 

*  Needs  not  to  you  who  know  declare 
How  ever  with  paternal  care 
lily  fathers  of  Ikshvaku's  line 
Have  ruled  the  realm  which  now  is  mine. 
I  too  have  taught  my  feet  to  tread 
The  pathway  of  the  mighty  dead, 
And  with  fond  care  that  never  slept 
Have,  as  I  could,  my  people  kept. 
80  toiling  still,  and  ne'er  remiss 
For  all  my  people's  weal  and  bliss. 
Beneath  the  white  umbrella's'  shade. 
Old  age  is  come  and  strength  decayed. 
Thousands  of  years  have  o'er  me  flown. 
And  generations  round  me  grown 
And  pa.Hsed  away.    I  crave  at  length 
Repose  and  ease  for  broken  strength. 
Feeble  and  worn  I  scarce  can  bear 
The  ruler's  toil,  the  judge *s  care. 
With  royal  dignity,  a  weight 
That  tries  the  youqg  and  temperate. 


>  Cluet  of  the  insignia  of  imperial  dignity. 


I  long  to  rest,  my  labour  done. 
And  in  my  place  to  set  ray  son, 
If  to  the  twice- bom  gathereti  here 
My  counsel  wise  and  good  appear. 
For  greater  gifts  than  mine  adorn 
B&ma  my  son,  my  eldest-born. 
Like  Indra  brave,  before  him  fall 
The  foeman's  cities,  tower  and  wall. 
Him  prince  of  men  for  power  and  might. 
Tlie  best  maintainer  of  the  right, 
Fair  as  the  moon  when  nothing  bars 
His  glory  close  to  Pushya's  stars. 
Him  with  to-morrow*8  light  I  fain 
Would  throne  the  consort  of  my  reign. 
A  worthy  lord  for  you,  I  ween. 
Marked  as  her  own  by  Fortune's  Queen. 
The  triple  world  itself  would  be 
Well  ruled  by  such  a  king  as  he. 
To  such  high  bliss  and  happy  fate 
Will  I  the  country  dedicate. 
And  my  sad  heart  will  cease  to  grieve 
If  he  the  precious  charge  receive. 
Thus  is  my  careful  plan  matured, 
Thus  for  myself  is  rest  secured  ; 
Lieges,  approve  the  words  1  say. 
Or  point  ye  out  some  wiser  way. 
Devise  vour  prudeut  plan.    My  mind 
Is  fondly  to  this  thought  inclined. 
But  men  by  keen  debating  move 
Some  middle  course  which  all  approve.' 

The  monarch  ceased,    in  answer  camo 
The  joyous  princes'  glad  acclaim. 
So  peacocks  in  the  rain  rejoice 
And  hail  the  cloud  with  lifted  voice. 
Murmurs  of  joy  from  thousands  round 
Shook  the  high  palace  with  the  sound. 
Then  when  the  gathered  throng  had  learned 
His  will  who  right  and  gain  discerned. 
Peasant  and  townsman,  priest  and  ohief . 
All  rnet  in  consultation  brief, 
And  soon  agreed  with  one  accord 
Gave  answer  to  their  sovereign  lord  : 

•  King  of  the  land,  we  know  thee  old : 
Thousan  Js  of  years  have  o'er  thee  rolled.' 
Rdma  thy  son,  we  pray,  anoint. 

And  at  thy  side  his  place  appoint. 

Our  gallant  prince,  so  brave  and  strong. 

Riding  in  royal  state  along, 

Our  eyes  with  joyful  pride  will  see 

Screened  by  the  shade  that  shelters  thee,' 

Then  spoke  the  king  a^^ain,  as  though 

Their  hearts'  true  wish  he  sought  to  know  : 

*  These  prayers  for  Rama's  rule  suggest 
One  question  to  my  doubting  breast. 
This  thing,  I  pray,  with  truth  explain  : 
Why  would  ye,  while  I  justly  reign. 
That  be,  mine  eldest  son,  should  near 
His  part  with  me  as  ruling  heir?' 
Then  all  the  people  made  reply, 
Peasant  and  townsman,  low  and  high  : 
'  Each  noblest  gift  of  form  and  mind. 
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O  Monafch,  in  thy  son  we  find. 
Do  thou  the  godlike  virtues  hear 
Which  R4nia  to  our  hearts  endear. 
So  richly  blest  with  graces,  none 
In  all  the  earth  excels  thy  son  : 
Nay,  who  to  match  with  him  may  claim 
In  truth,  in  justice,  and  in  fame? 
True  to  his  promise,  gentle,  kind, 
Unenvioos,  of  grateful  mind, 
Versed  in  the  law  and  firm  of  soul, 
He  Iceeps  each  sense  with  strict  control. 
With  duteous  care  he  loves  to  sit 
By  Br^hmans  skilled  in  Holy  Writ, 
Hence  brightest  glory,  ne'er  to  end. 
And  matchless  fame  his  youth  attend. 
Skilled  in  the  use  of  spear  and  shield. 
And  arms  which  heavenly  warriors  wield, 
Supreme  in  war,  unconquered  yet 
By  man,  fiend,  God  in  battle  met, 
Whene'er  in  pomp  of  war  he  goeg 
'Gainst  town  or  city  of  the  foes. 
He  ever  comes  with  Lakshman  back 
Victorious  from  the  fierce  attack, 
Betuming  homeward  from  afar 
Borne  on  nis  elephant  or  car. 
He  ever  to  the  townsmen  bends 
And  greets  them  as  beloved  friends. 
Asks  how  each  son,  each  servant  thriyes, 
How  fare  our  pupils,  offerings,  wives ; 
And  like  a  father  bids  us  tell. 
Each  for  himself,  that  all  is  well. 
If  pain  or  grief  the  city  tries 
His  heart  is  swift  to  83nnpathize. 
When  festive  scenes  our  thoughts  employ 
He  like  a  father  shares  the  joy. 
High  is  the  fate.  O  King,  that  gave 
Thy  Bdma  born  to  bless  and  save. 
With  filial  virtues  fair  and  mild 
Like  Kasyap  old  Marichi's  child. 
Hence  to  the  kingdom's  distant  ends 
One  general  prayer  for  him  ascends. 
Each  man  in  town  and  country  prays 
For  Mma's  strength, health,length  of  days. 
With  hearts  sincere,  their  wish  the  same, 
The  tender  girl,  the  aged  dame. 
Subject  and  stranger,  peasant,  hind. 
One  thought  impressed  on  every  mind, 
At  evening  and  at  dawning  day 
To  all  the  €rods  for  R6ma  pray. 
Do  thou.  O  King,  of  gi-ace  comply, 
And  hear  the  people's  longing  cry. 
And  let  us  on  the  throne  by  thee 
The  lotus-tinted  R6ma  see. 

O  thou  who  givest  boons,  attend  ; 

A  gracious  ear,  O  Monarch,  lend 
And  for  our  weal  install, 
Consenting  to  our  earnest  prayer, 
TbyjTOdlike  B4ma  Regent  Heir, 
Who  seeks  the  good  of  all.' 
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CANTO  III. 


DASARATHA'S  PRECEPTS. 

The  monarch  with  the  prayer  complied 

Of  suppliant  hands,  on  every  side 

Uplifted  like  a  lotus-bed  : 

And  then  these  gracious  words  he  said  : 

'  Great  joy  and  mighty  fame  are  mine 

Because  your  loving  hearts  incline, 

In  full  assembly  clearly  shown. 

To  place  my  R&ma  on  the  throne.' 

Then  to  Vasish^ha,  standing  near. 

And  VAmadeva  loud  and  clear 

The  monarch  spoke  that  all  might  hear  : 

*  'Tis  pure  and  lovely  Chaitra  now 
When  flowers  are  sweet  on  every  bough, 
All  needful  things  with  haste  prepare 
That  R&ma  be  appointed  heir.' 

Then  burst  the  people's  rapture  out 
In  loud  acclaim  and  joyful  shout; 
And  when  the  tumult  slowly  ceased 
The  king  addressed  the  holy  priest : 
'  Give  order,  Saint,  with  watchful  heed 
For  what  the  coming  rite  will  need. 
This  day  let  all  things  ready  wait 
Mine  eldest  son  to  consecrate.' 
Best  of  aU  men  of  second  birth 
Vasiiih^ha  heard  the  lord  of  earth, 
And  gave  commandment  to  the  bands 
I  Of  servitors  with  lifted  hands 
Who  waited  on  their  master's  eye : 

•  Now  by  to-morrow's  dawn  supply  ^ 
Rich  gold  and  herbs  and  ^ems  of  price 
And  offerings  for  the  sacrifice. 
Wreaths  of  white  flowers  and  roasted  rioa. 
And  oil  and  honey,  separate ; 

New  garments  and  a  car  of  state, 
An  elephant  with  lucky  signs, 
A  fourfold  host  in  ordered  lines. 
The  white  umbrella,  and  a  pair 
Of  chowries,^  and  a  banner  fair ; 
A  hundred  vases,  row  on  row, 
To  shine  like  fire  in  splendid  glow^ 
A  tiger's  mighty  skin,  a  bull 
With  gilded  horns  most  beautiful. 
All  these,  at  dawn  of  coming  day, 
Around  the  royal  shrine  array. 
Where  burns  the  fire's  undying  ray. 
Each  palace  door,  each  city  gate 
With  wreathe  of  sandal  decorate, 
And  ^th  the  garlands'  fragrant  soeni 
Let  clouds  of  incense-smoke  be  blent. 
Let  food  of  noble  kind  and  taste 
Be  for  a  hundred  thousand  placed ; 
Fresh  curds  with  streams  of  milk  bedewed 
To  feed  the  Br&hman  multitude. 

1  W  hisks,  usually  made  of  the  long  tails 
I  of  the  Yak.    Digitized  by  GoOgk    - 
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With  oare  be  all  tbeir  wantii  guppHed. 
And  mid  the  twice-born  chiefs  divide 
Bioh  largess,  with  the  early  mom, 
And  oil  and  curds  and  roasted  corn. 
Soon  as  the  sun  has  shown  his  light 
Pronounce  the  prayer  to  bless  the  rite. 
And  then  be  all  the  Br&hmans  called 
And  in  their  ordered  seats  installed. 
Let  all  musioians  skilled  to  play, 
And  dancing-girls  in  bright  array 
Stand  ready  in  the  second  ring 
Within  the  palace  of  the  king. 
Each  honoured  tree,  each  holy  shrine 
With  leaves  and  flowery  wreaths  entwine. 
And  here  and  there  beneath  the  shade 
Be  food  prepared  and  presents  laid. 
Then  brightly  clad,  in  warlike  guise, 
With  long  swords  girt  upon  their  thighs, 
Let  soldiers  of  the  nobler  sort 
March  to  the  monarch's  splendid  court.* 

Thus  gave  command  the  twice-born  pair 
To  active  servants  stationed  there^ 
Then  hastened  to  the  king  and  said 
That  all  their  task  was  duly  sped. 
The  king  to  wise  Sumantra  spake : 
•  Kow  quick,  my  lord,  thy  chariot  take, 
And  hither  with  thy  swiftest  speed 
Hy  son,  my  noble  u&ma  lead.' 

Sumantra.  ere  the  word  was  given. 
His  chariot  from  the  court  had  driven, 
And  R6ma,  best  of  all  who  ride 
In  cars,  came  sitting  by  his  side. 
The  loids  of  men  had  hastened  forth 
From  east  and  west  and  south  and  north, 
Aryan  and  stranger,  those  who  dwell 
In  the  wild  wood  and  on  the  fell, 
And  as  the  Qods  to  Indni,  they 
Showed  honour  to  the  king  that  day. 
Like  y&sav,  when  his  glorious  form 
Is  cii-cled  by  the  Gods  of  storm. 
Girt  in  his  hall  by  kings  he  saw 
His  car-borne  fi^a  near  him  draw, 
Like  him  who  rules  the  minstrel  band 
Of  heaven  ;>  whose  valour  filled  the  land. 
Of  mighty  arm  and  stately  pride 
Like  a  wild  elephant  in  stride. 
As  fair  in  face  as  that  fair  stone 
Dear  to  the  moon,  of  moonbeams  grown,' 
With  noble  gifts  and  srace  that  took 
The  hearts  of  all,  and  chained  each  look, 
World-cheerine  as  the  Lord  of  Rain 
When  floods  relieve  the  parching  plain. 
The  father,  as  the  son  came  nigh, 
Gazed  with  an  ever-thirstier  eye. 
Sumantra  helped  the  prince  alight 


1  Chitraratha,  King  of  the  Gandharvas. 

«  The  Ghandrak&nta  or  Moonstone,  a 
fort  of  crystal  supposed  to  be  composed 
of  congealed  moonbeams. 


From  the  good  chariot  passing  bright. 
And  as  to  meet  his  sire  he  went 
Followed  behind  him  reverent. 
Then  B&ma  clomb,  the  king  to  seek. 
That  terrace  like  Eail&sa's peak. 
And  reached  the  presence  of  the  king, 
Sumantra  closely  following. 
Before  his  father's  face  he  came, 
Raised  suppliant  hands  and  named  his  ' 

name,! 
And  bowing  lowly  as  is  meet 
Paid  reverence  to  the  monarch's  feet. 
But  soon  as  Dasaratha  viewed 
The  prince  in  humble  attitude,  | 

He  raised  him  by  the  hand  in  haste 
And  his  beloved  son  embraced,  I 

Then  signed  him  to  a  glorious  throne,  I 

Crom-decked  and  golden,  near  his  own. 
Then  B&ma.  best  of  Baghu's  lin^ 
Made  the  fair  seat  with  lustre  shine. 
As  when  the  orient  sun  upsprings 
And  his  pure  beam  on  Mem  flings. 
The  glory  flashed  on  roof  and  wall. 
And  with  strange  sheen  suffused  the  hall. 
As  when  the  moon's  pure  rays  are  sent 
Through  autumn's  star- lit  firmament. 
Then  swelled  hie  breast  with  joy  and  pride 
As  his  dear  son  the  father  eyed. 
E'en  as  himeself  more  fair  arrayed 
In  some  clear  mirror's  face  displayed. 
The  aged  monarch  gazed  awhile. 
Then  ^hus  addressed  him  with  a  smile, 
As  Kasyap,  whom  the  worlds  revere, 
Speaks  for  the  Lord  of  Gods  to  hear  : 
*  O  thou  of  all  my  sons  most  dear, 
In  virtue  best,  thy  father's  peer. 
Child  of  my  consort  first  in  place. 
Mine  equal  in  her  pride  of  race, 
Because  the  people's  hearts  are  bound 
To  thee  by  graces  in  thee  found. 
Be  thou  in  Pudiya's  favouring  hour 
Made  partner  of  my  royal  power. 
I  know  that  thou  by  nature's  bent 
Both  modest  art  and  excellent. 
But  though  thy  gifts  no  counsel  need 
My  love  suggests  the  friendly  rede. 
Mine  own  dear  son,  be  modest  still. 
And  rule  each  sense  with  earnest  will. 
Keep  thou  the  evils  far  away 
That  spring  from  love  and  anger's  away. 
Thy  noble  course  alike  pursue 
In  secret  as  in  open  view. 
And  every  nerve,  the  love  to  gain 
Of  ministers  and  subjects,  strain. 
The  happy  prince  who  sees  with  pride 
TTis  thriving  people  satisfied ; 
Whose  arsenals  with  arms  are  stored. 
And  treasury  with  golden  hoard, — 

1  A  customary  mark  of  .respeot  to  a 
superior.         zed  by  Lj O OQ  l€ 
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His  l^lmids  lejoice  as  joyed  the  Blest 
Wben  Amrit  crowned  their  eager  quest. 
So  well,  my  child,  thy  course  maintain, 
And  from  all  Ul  thy  soul  refrain.' 

The  friends  of  Bdma,  gathered  nigh. 
Longing  their  lord  to  gratify. 
Ran  to  Kausalyi's  bower  to  tell 
The  tidings  that  would  please  her  well. 
She,  best  of  dames,  with  many  a  gem. 
And  gold,  and  kine  rewarded  them. 

Then  B&ma  paid  the  reverence  due. 
Mounted  the  cnariot,  and  withdrew. 
And  to  his  splendid  dwelling  drove 
While  crowds  to  show  him  honour  strove. 

The  people,  when  the  monarch's  speech 
Their  willing  ears  had  heard, 

Were  wild  with  jov  as  though  on  each 
Great  gifts  had  been  conferred. 

With  meek  and  low  salute  each  man 
Turned  to  his  home  away. 

And  there  witli  happy  heart  began 
To  all  the  Gods  to  pray. 

CANTO  IV. 
ba:ma  "summoned. 

The  crowd  dismissed,  to  high  debate 
The  monarch  called  his  peers  of  state, 
And,  counsel  from  their  lips  obtained, 
Finn  in  his  will  his  will  explained : 
•  To-mtrrow  with  auspicious  ray 
The  moon  in  Pushya's  sign  will  stay  ; 
Be  that  the  time  with  happy  fate 
Mine  eldest  son  to  consecrate. 
And  let  my  B&ma,  lotus-eyed. 
As  B^B^ent  o'er  the  state  preside.* 

He  sought,  within,  his  charioteer, 
And  cried  'Again  bring  Bama  here.* 
To  Bama*s  home  Sumantra  hied 
Acatn  to  be  the  prince's  guide. 
His  coming,  told  to  B4ma*s  ear, 
Suggested  anxious  doubt  and  fear. 
He  bade  the  messenger  be  led 
That  instant  in,  and  thus  he  said  : 
'  Tell  me  the  cause,  omitting  naught. 
Why  thou  again  my  house  hast  sought.' 
The  envoy  answered  :  *  Prince,  thy  sire 
li$B  sent  thy  presence  to  require. 
]|y  sender  known,  'tis  thine  to  say 
If  thou  wilt  go  or  answer  nay.' 
lien  B&ma,  when  he  heard  his  speech, 
Made  haste  the  royal  court  to  reach. 
Sloii  as  the  monarch  was  aware 
His  dearest  son  was  waiting  there, 
Kspi  the  parley  to  begin 
Hekade  them  lead  the  prince  within. 
Sets  as  he  passed  the  cnamber  door 
Aekiro  bent  him  to  the  floor, 
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And  at  a  distance  from  his  seat 
Baised  his  joined  hands  his  sire  to  greet. 
The  monarch  raised  him  from  the  ground. 
And  loving  arms  about  him  wound. 
Then  pointed  to  a  seat  that  shone 
With  gold  for  him  to  rest  upon. 
*  Aged  am  I,'  he  said,  •  and  worn ; 
In  life's  best  joys  my  share  have  borne ; 
Bites  to  the  Gods,  in  hundreds,  paid. 
With  gifts  of  corn  and  largess  made. 
I  yearned  for  sons :  my  life  is  blest 
Witli  them  and  thee  of  sons  the  best. 
No  debt  to  saints  or  Br&hamans,  no, 
Nor  spirits,  Gods,  or  self  I  owe. 
One  auty  now  remains  alone. 
To  set  thee  on  thv  father's  throne. 
Now  therefore,  B&ma,  hear  my  rede. 
And  mark  my  words  with  duteous  heed  : 
This  day  the  peoples'  general  voice. 
Elects  tnee  king  of  love  and  choice, 
And  1,  consenting  to  the  prayer. 
Will  make  thee,  darling.  Regent  Heir. 
Dread  visions,  each  returning  night, 
With  evil  omens  scare  my  sight. 
Bed  meteors  with  a  fearful  sound 
Shoot  wildly  downward  to  the  ground. 
While  tempests  lash  the  troubled  air  ; 
And  they  who  read  the  stars  declare 
That,  leagued  against  my  natal  sign, 
B&hu,>  the  Sun,*  and  xMars  combine. 
When  portents  dire  as  these  appear, 
A  monarch's  death  or  woe  is  near. 
Then  while  my  senses  yet  are  spared. 
And  thought  and  will  are  unimpaired. 
Be  thou,  my  son,  anointed  king  : 
Men's  fancy  is  a  fickle  thing. 
To-day  the  moon,  in  order  due. 
Entered  the  sign  Punarvasu,' 
To-morrow,  as  the  wise  foretell. 
In  Pushya's  favouring  stars  will  dwell  i 
Then  on  the  throne  shalt  thou  be  placed  ; 
My  soul,  prophetic,  counsels  haste  ; 
Thee,  O  mv  son,  to-morrow  I 
As  Begent  Heir  will  sanctify. 
So  till  the  coming  night  be  passed 
Do  thou  and  Sita  strictly  fast : 
From  worldly  thouffhts  thy  soul  refrain. 
And  couched  on  holy  grass  remain. 


»  B&hu,  the  ascending  node,  is  in  my- 
thology a  demon  with  the  tail  of  a  dragon 
whose  head  was  severed  from  his  body 
by  Vishnu,  but  being  immortal,  the  head 
and  tail  retained  their  separate  existence 
and  being  transferred  to  the  stellar  sphere 
became  the  authors  of  eclipses  ;  the  first 
especially  by  endeavouring  to  swallow  the 
gun  and  moon. 

'  In  eclipse. 

s  The  seventh  of  the  lunar  asterisms.   . 
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And  let  thy  ttusted  lords  attend 
In  careful  watch  upon  their  friend. 
For,  unexpected,  check  and  bar 
Our  weightiest  counsels  often  mar. 
While  Bharat  too  is  far  away 
Making  with  royal  kin  his  stay, 
]  deem  the  fittest  time  of  all 
Thee,  chosen  Regent,  to  install. 
It  may  be  Bharat  still  has  tstood 
True  to  the  counsels  of  the  good^ 
Faithful  to  thee  with  tender  trust, 
With  governed  senses,  pure  and  just. 
But  human  minds,  too  well  I  know. 
Will  sudden  changes  undergo, 
And  by  their  constant  deeds  alone 
The  virtue  of  the  good  is  shown. 
14ow,  Bdma,  go.    My  sou,  ^ood  night  I 
Fixt  is  to-morrow  for  the  rite.' 

Then  B4ma  paid  the  reverence  due. 
And  quickly  to  his  home  withdrew. 
He  passed  within,  nor  lingered  there, 
But  sought  his  mother's  mansion,  where 
The  dame  iu  linen  robes  arrayed 
Devoutly  in  the  chapel  prayed 
To  Fortune'sQueen,with  utterance  checked, 
That  she  her  B4ma  would  protect. 
There  was  Sumitr&  too,  and  there 
Was  Lakshman  led  by  lovine  care  : 
And  when  the  royal  choice  they  knew 
Sft&  in  haste  was  summoned  too. 
Absorbed,  with  half -shut  eyes,  the  queen 
Attended  by  the  three  was  seen. 
She  knew  that  Pushya's  lucky  hour 
Would  raise  her  son  to  royal  power, 
So  fixed  with  bated  breath  each  thought 
On  God  supreme,  by  all  men  sought. 
To  her,  as  thus  she  knelt  and  prayed, 
Bdma  drew  near,  due  reverence  paid, 
And  then  to  swell  his  mother's  joy, 
Thus  spoke  her  own  beloved  boy  ; 

*  O  mother  dear,  my  sire's  decree 
Entrusts  the  people's  weal  to  me. 
To-morrow  I,  for  so  his  will. 
Anointed  king,  the  throne  shall  fill. 
The  few  last  hours  till  night  shall  end 
Sit4  with  me  must  fasting  spend. 
For  so  my  father  has  decreed, 

And  holy  priests  with  him  agreed. 
What  vows  soever  thou  mayst  deem 
My  consecration's  eve  beseem, 
Do  thou,  sweet  mother,  for  my  sake 
And  for  beloved  Slt&'s  mak^.' 

When  the  glad  news  Kausalyd  heard, 
So  long  desired,  so  long  deferred, 
While  tears  of  joy  her  utterance  broke, 
In  answer  to  her  son  she  spoke : 

♦  Long  be  thy  life,  my  darling:  now 
Thy  probtrate  foes  before  thee  bow. 
Live  long  and  with  thy  bright  success 
My  f  riendM  and  dear  Sumitr&'s  bless. 


Surely  the  stars  were  wondrotis  fair  \ 

When  thee,  sweet  son,  thy  mother  bara^    ' 
That  thy  good  gifts  such  love  inspire 
And  win  the  favour  of  thy  sire. 
With  thee  I  travailed  not  in  vain  ; 
Those  lotus  eves  reward  my  pain. 
And  all  the  glory  of  the  line 
Of  old  Iksliv^u  will  be  thine.* 

He  smiled,  and  on  his  brother  gazed 
Who  sate  with  reverent  hands  upraised* 
And  said :  '  My  brother,  thou  must  be 
Joint- ruler  of  this  land  with  me. 
My  second  self  thou,  Lakshman,  art. 
And  in  my  fortune  bearest  part. 
Be  thine,  Sumitrd's  son,  to  know 
The  joys  from  regal  power  that  flow. 
My  life  itself,  the  monarch's  seat. 
For  thy  dear  sake  to  me  are  sweet.' 

Thus  B&ma  to  his  brother  said, 
To  both  his  mothers'  bowed  his  head. 
And  then  with  Hit6  by  his  side 
To  his  own  house  the  hero  hled« 
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Then  Saint  Yasishtha  to  the  king 

Came  ready  at  his  summoning. 

'  Now  go,'  exclaimed  the  monarch,  thou 

Enriched  by  fervent  rite  and  vow. 

For  B6ma  and  his  wife  ordain 

The  fast,  that  joy  may  bless  his  reign.' 

The  best  of  those  who  Scripture  know 
Said  to  the  king,  *  My  lord,  I  go.' 
To  B4ma's  house  Yasishtha  hied. 
The  hero's  fast  by  rule  to  guide. 
And  skilled  in  sacred  texts  to  tell 
Each  step  to  him  instructed  well. 
Straight  to  Prince  B&ma's  high  abode. 
That  like  a  cloud  pale-tinted  showed. 
Borne  in  his  priestly  car  he  rode. 
Two  courts  he  passed,  and  in  the  third 
He  stayed  his  car.    Then  B4ma  heard 
The  holy  sage  was  come,  and  flew 
To  honour  him  with  honour  due. 
He  hastened  to  the  car  and  lent 
His  hand  to  aid  the  priest's  descent. 
Then  spoke  Yasishtha  words  like  these, 
Pleasea  with  his  reverent  courtesies. 
With  pleasant  things  his  heart  to  cheer 
Who  best  deserved  glad  news  to  hear : 
*  Prince,  thou  hast  won  thy  father's  graoe^ 
And  thine  will  be  the  Regent's  plaoe: 
Now  with  thy  Sitd,  as  is  right, 
In  strictest  fasting  spend  the  night. 


Kausaly&  and  Sumitr^. 
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For  wkea  the  morrow*8  dawn  is  fair 
Hu^Ung  will  consecrate  his  heir : 
So  Nahush,*  as  the  wise  relate, 
Tay&ti  joyed  to  consecrate.' 

Thus  having  said,  Yasisbtha  next 
Ordained  the  fast  by  rule  and  text. 
For  Kdma  faithful  to  his  vows 
And  the  Videhan  darae  his  spouse. 
Then  from  the  prince's  house  he  hied 
With  oourteous  honours  gratified. 
Bound  B&ma  gathered  every  friend 
In  pleasant  talk  a  while  to  spend. 
He  bade  ^ood  night  to  all  at  last, 
And  to  his  inner  chamber  passed. 
Then  B4ma*s  house  shone  bright  and  gay 
With  men  and  maids  in  glad  array. 
As  in  the  morning  some  fair  lake 
When  all  her  lotuses  awake, 
And  every  bird  that  loves  the  flood 
Flits  joyous  round  each  opening  bud. 

Forth  from  tbe  house  Vasishtha  drove, 
That  with  the  king's  in  splendour  strove, 
And  all  the  royal  street  he  viewed 
Filled  with  a  mighty  multitude 
The  eager  concourse  blocked  each  square, 
Each  road  and  lane  and  thoroughfare. 
And  jovous  shouts  on  every  side 
Bose  like  the  roar  of  Ocean's  tide. 
As  streams  of  men  together  came 
With  loud  huzza  and  glad  acclaim. 
The  ways  were  watered,  swept  and  clean, 
Anddecked  with  flowers  aud  garlands  green 
Aud  all  Ayodhy&  i^hone  arrayed 
With  banners  on  the  roofs  that  played. 
Men,  women,  boys  with  eager  eyes. 
Expecting  when  the  sun  should  rise, 
Stood  longing  for  the  herald  ray 
Of  Bdma's  consecration-day. 
To  see,  a  source  of  joy  to  all, 
The  people-honoured  festival. 

The  priest  advancing  slowly  through 
The  mighty  crowd  he  cleft  in  two, 
Kear  to  the  monarch's  palace  drew. 
He  eonght  the  terrace,  oy  the  stair, 
Like  a  white  cloud -peEik  high  in  air. 
The  reverend  king  of  men  to  meet 
Who  sate  ui>on  his  splendid  seat : 
Thus  will  Vrihaspati  arise 
To  meet  the  monarch  of  the  skies. 
Hot  when  the  king  his  coming  knew, 
Qe  left  his  throne  and  near  him  drew, 
Qaestioned  by  him  Vasishtha  said 
Inat  all  his  task  was  dulv  sped. 
)ben  ail  who  sate  there,  honouring 
Hi&shtba,  rose  as  rose  the  king. 
TaHsfatha  bade  his  lord  adieu, 
AaA  all  the  peers,  dismissed,  withdrew. 


Then  as  a  royal  lion  seeks 
His  cave  beneath  the  rocky  peaks. 
So  to  the  chambers  where  aoode 
His  consorts  Dasaratha  strode. 
Full-thronged    were    those    delightful 
bowers 
With  women  richly  dressed. 
And  splendid  as  the  radiant  towers 

Where  lodra  loves  to  i^est. 
Then  brighter  flashed  a  thousand  eyes 

With  the  light  his  presence  lent. 
As,  when  the  moon  begins  to  rise. 
The  star  thronged  firmament. 


*  A  king  of  the  Lunar  race,  and  father 
ofl&iyitL 


CANTO  VI. 
THE  CITY  DECORATED. 

Then  B&ma  bathed  in  order  due. 
His  mind  from  worldly  thoughts  withdrew. 
And  with  his  large-eyed  wife  besought 
N&r4yan,  as  a  votary  ought. 
Upon  his  head  the  brimming  cup 
Of  holy  oil  he  lifted  up, 
Then  placed  within  the  kindled  fire 
The  Ottering  to  that  heavenly  Sire," 
And  as  he  sipped  the  remnant  prayed 
To  Him.  for  blessing  and  for  aid. 
Then  with  still  lips  and  tranauil  mind 
With  his  Videhan  he  reclined. 
In  Vishnu's  chapel,  on  a  bed 
Where  holy  grass  was  duly  spread, 
While  still  the  prince's  every  thought 
The  God  supreme,  N&rdyan,  sought. 
One  watch  remained  the  night  to  close 
When  B^a  from  his  couch  arose, 
And  bade  the  men  and  maids  adorn 
His  palace  for  the  solemn  morn. 
He  heard  the  bards  and  heralds  raise 
Auspicious  strains  of  joy  and  praise  ;^ 
And  breathed  devout,  with  voice  restrained. 
The  hymn  for  morning  rites  ordained  ; 
Then,  with  his  head  in  reverence  bowed. 
Praised  Madhu's  conquering  foe  aloud. 
And,  in  pure  linen  robes  arrayed. 
The  priests  to  raise  their  voices  prayed. 
Obedient  to  the  summons  they 
Proclaimed  to  all  the  festal  day. 
The  Br^hmans'  voices,  deep  and  sweet. 
Resound^  through  the  crowded  street, 
And  echoed  through  Ayodh>'4  went 

By  many  a  loud-toned  instrument. 
Then  all  the  people  joyed  to  hear 
That  H&ma  with  his  consort  dear 
Had  fasted  till  the  morning  light 

In  preparation  for  the  rite. 
Swiftly  the  joyful  tidings  through 

Ayodhyd's  crowded  city  flew, 

And  soon  as  dawn  appeared,  each  man 
\  To  decorate  the  town  began. 
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In  all  the  temples  bright  and  fair 
As  white  clouds  towering  in  the  air, 
In  streets,  and  where  the  cross- ways  met. 
Where  holy  fig-trees  had  been  set, 
In  open  square,  in  sacred  shade, 
Where  merchants'  shops  their  wealth  dis- 
played. 
On  all  the  mansions  of  the  great, 
And  householders  of  wealth  and  state, 
Where'er  the  people  loved  to  meet. 
Where'er  a  tree  adorned  the  street. 
Gay  banners  floated  to  the  wind. 
And  ribands  round  the  staves  were  twined. 
Then  clear  the  sineers'  voices  rang. 
As,  charming  mind  and  ear,  they  sang. 
Here  players  shone  in  bright  attire, 
There  dancing  women  swelled  the  quire. 
Each  with  bis  friend  had  much  to  say 
Of  B&ma's  consecration-day  : 
Tea,  even  children,  as  they  played 
At  cottage  doors  beneath  the  shade. 
The  royal  street  with  flowers  was  strown 
Which  loving  hands  in  heaps  had  thrown, 
And  here  and  there  rich  incense  lent 
Its  f  ragrauce|to  the  garland's  scent : 
And  all  was  fresh  and  fair  and  brignt 
In  honour  of  the  coming  rite. 
With  careful  foresight  to  illume 
With  borrowed  blaze  the  midnight  gloom. 
The  erowds  ei*«cced  here  and  there 
Trees  in  each  street  ^ay  lamps  to  bear. 
The  city  thus  from  side  to  side 
In  festal  guise  was  beautified. 
The  peopte  of  the  town  who  longed 
To  view  the  rite  together  thronged. 
And  filling  every  court  and  square 
Praised  the  good  king  in  converse  there: 
'  Our  high-souled  king  I  He  throws  a  grace 
On  old  Ikshv&ku's  royal  race. 
He  feels  his  years'  increasing  weight, 
And  makes  his  son  associate. 
Great  joy  to  us  the  choice  will  bring 
Of  K4ma  for  our  lord  and  king. 
The  good  and  bad  to  him  are  known. 
And  long  will  he  protect  his  own. 
Ko  pride  his  prudent  breast  may  swell. 
Most  just,  he  loves  his  brothers  well. 
And  to  us  all  that  love  extends. 
Cherished  as  brothers  and  as  friends. 
Long  may  our  lord  in  life  remain, 
Gooa  Dasaratha,  free  from  stain. 
By  whose  most  gracious  favour  we 
R4ma  anointed  King  shall  see.* 

Such  were  the  words  the  townsmen  spoke 
Heard  by  the  gathering  countryfolk, 
Who  from  the  south,  north,  east,  and  west, 
Stirred  bv  the  joyful  tidings,  pressed. 
For  by  their  eager  longing  led 
To  B&ma's  consecration  sped 
The  villagers  from  every  side. 
And  filled  Ayodhy6's  city  wide. 


This  way  and  that  way  strayed  the  croitd^  ' 
While  rose  a  murmur  long  and  loud,         >'-\ 
As  when  the  full  moon  floods  the  skies 
And  Ocean's  waves  with  thunder  rise. 
That  town,  like  Indra's  city  fair. 

While  peasants  thronged  her  ways. 
Tumultuous  roared  like  Ocean,  where 
Kach  flood-born  monster  plays. 


CANTO  VII. 
MANTHARAS   LAMENT. 

It  chanced  a  slave-bom  handmaid,  bred 
With  Queen  Eaikeyf,  fancy- led. 
Mounted  the  stair  and  stood  upon 
The  terrace  like  the  moon  that  shone. 
Thence  Manthar^  at  ease  surveyed 
Ayodhyd  to  her  eyes  displayed. 
Where  water  cooled  the  royal  street, 
Where  heaps  of  flowers  were  fresh  and 

sweet, 
And  costly  flags  and  pennons  hung 
On  roof  and  tower  their  shadow  flung  ; 
With  covered  ways  prepared  in  hante. 
And  many  an  awning  newly  placed  ; 
With  sandal -scented  streams  bedewed. 
Thronged  by  a  new  bathed  multitude  : 
Whose  streets  were  full  of  Brahman  banda 
With  wreaths  and  sweetmeats  in  their 

hands. 
Loud  instruments  their  music  raised. 
And  through  the  town,  where'er  she  gazed. 
The  doors  of  temples  glittered  white. 
And  the  maid  marvelled  at  the  sight. 

Of  B&ma's  nurse  who,  standing  by. 
Gazed  with  a  joy-expanded  eye, 
In  robes  of  purest  white  attired. 
The  wondering  damsel  thus  inquired  : 

*  Does  R4ma's  mother  give  away 
Rich  largess  to  the  crowds  to-day, 
On  some  dear  object  fondly  bent, 
(h"  blest  with  measureless  content  ? 
What  mean  these  signs  of  rare  delight 
On  every  side  that  meet  my  sight  7 
Say,  will  the  king  with  ioy  elate 
Some  happy  triumph  celebrate  7' 

The  nurse,  with  transport  uncontrolled. 
Her  glad  tale  to  the  hump-back  told  : 
*  Our  lord  the  king  to-morrow  mom 
Will  consecrate  his  eldest- bom. 
And  raise,  in  Pushya's  favouring  hour, 
Prince  B&ma  to  the  royal  power? 
As  thus  the  nurse  her  tidings  spoke, 
Bage  in  the  hump-back's  breast  awoke, 
Down  from  the  terrace,  like  the  head 
Of  high  Eail&sa's  hill,  she  sped. 
Sin  in  her  thoughts,  her  soul  aflame, 
Where  Queen  £aikeyi  slept,  she  oame  : 
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*  ^kf  deepest  thoa  ?  *  she  cried,  *  ariie, 
iWil  is  near,  unclose  thine  eyes. 
Ah,  h€»dleas  Queen,  too  blind  to  know 
What  floods  of  sin  above  thee  flow  ! 
Thy  boasts  of  love  and  grace  are  o'er  : 
Thine  is  the  show  and  nothing  more. 
His  favour  is  an  empty  cheat, 
A  torrent  dried  by  summer's  heat.' 

Thus  by  the  artful  maid  addressed 
In  cruel  words  from  raging  breast, 
The  queen,  sore  troublecl,  spoke  in  turn ; 
'  What  evil  news  have  I  to  learn  ? 
That  mournful  eye,  that  altered  cheek 
Of  sudden  woe  or  danger  speak.' 

Such  were  the  words  Kaikeyi  said  : 
Then  Manthar4,  her  eyeballs  red 
With  fury,  skilled  with  treacherous  art 
To  grieve  yet  more  her  lady's  heart, 
From  Mma,  in  her  wicked  hate» 
Kaikeyi's  love  to  alienate, 
Upon  her  evil  purpose  bent 
Began  again  most  eloquent : 
'  Peril  awaits  thee  swirt  and  sure, 
And  utter  woe  defying  cure  ; 
King  Dasaratha  will  create 
Prince  R4ma  Heir  Associate. 
Plunged  in  the  depths  of  wild  despair, 
My  soul  a  prey  to  pain  and  care, 
As  though  the  flames  consumed  me,  zeal 
Has  brought  me  for  my  lady's  weal, 
Thy  grief,  my  Queen,  is  grief  to  me: 
Thy  gain  my  greatest  gain  would  be. 
Proud  daughter  of  a  princely  line. 
The  rights  of  consort  queen  are  thine. 
How  art  thou,  born  of  royal  race. 
Blind  to  the  crimes  that  kin^  debase  T 
Thy  lord  is  gracious,  to  deceive. 
And  flatters,  but  thy  soul  to  grieve. 
While  thy  pure  heart  that  thinks  no  sin 
Knows  not  the  snares  that  hem  thee  in. 
Thy  husband's  lips  on  thee  bestow 
Sort  soothing  word,  an  empty  show  : 
The  wealth,  the  substance,  and  the  power 
This  day  will  be  Kausaly&'s  dower. 
With  crafty  soul  thy  child  he  sends 
To  dwell  among  thy  distant  friends. 
And,  every  rival  far  from  sight, 
To  R4ma  gives  the  power  and  might. 
Ah  me  1  for  thou,  unhappy  dame, 
Deluded  by  a  husband's  name. 
With  more  than  mother's  love  hast  pressed 
A  serpent  to  thy  heedless  breast, 
And  cherished  him  who  works  thee  woe, 
Ko  husband  but  a  deadly  foe. 
Por  like  a  snake,  unconscious  Queen, 
Or  enemy  who  stabs  unseen. 
King  Daaaratha  all  untrue 
Has  dealt  with  thee  and  Bharat  too. 
Ah,  simple  lady,  long  beguiled 
Bjr  hia  soft  words  who  falsely  smUed  1 


Poor  victim  of  the  guileless  breast, 
A  happier  fate  thou  meritest 
For  tnee  and  thine  destruction  waits 
When  he  Prince  B&ma  consecrates. 
Up.  lady,  while  there  yet  is  time ; 
Preserve  thyself,  prevent  the  crime. 
Up,  from  thy  careless  ease,  and  free 
Thyself,  0  Queen,  thy  son,  and  me  I' 

Delighted  at  the  words  she  said, 
Kaikeyi  lifted  from  the  bed, 
Like  autumn's  moon,  her  radiant  head. 
And  joyous  at  the  tidings  gave 
A  jewel  to  the  hump-back  slave  ; 
And  as  she  gave  the  precious  toy 
She  cried  in  her  exceedinj?  joy  : 
*  Take  this,  dear  maiden,  for  thy  news 
Most  grateful  to  mine  ear,  and  choose 
What  grace  beside  most  fitly  may 
The  welcome  messenger  repay. 
I  joy  that  H4ma  gains  the  throne  : 
Kausaly&'s  son  is  as  mine  own.' 

CANTO  VIII. 
MANTHARA'S  SPEECH. 

The  damsel's  breast  with  fury  burned  : 
She  answered,  as  the  gift  she  spurned  : 
*  What  time,  O  simple  Queen,  is  this 
For  idle  dreams  of  fancied  bliss? 
Hast  thou  not  seose  thy  state  to  know. 
Engulfed  in  seas  of  whelming  woe  ; 
Sick  as  I  am  with  grief  and  pain 
My  lips  can  scarce  a  laugh  restrain 
To  see  thee  hail  with  ill-timed  joy 
A  peril  mighty  to  destroy. 
I  mourn  for  one  so  fondly  blind : 
What  woman  of  a  prudent  mind 
Would  welcome,  e'en  as  thou  hast  done^ 
The  lordship  of  a  rival's  son. 
Rejoiced  to  And  her  secret  foe 
Empowered,  like  death,  to  laun3h  the 

blow  ; 
I  see  that  B&ma  still  must  fear 
Thy  Bharat,  to  his  throne  too  near. 
Hence  is  my  heart  disquieted. 
For  those  who  fear  are  those  we  dread. 
Lakshman,  the  mighty  bow  who  draw^ 
With  all  his  soul  serves  R4ma's  cause  ; 

t.nd  chains  as  strong  to  Bharat  bind 
atrughna,  with  his  heart  and  mind. 
Now  next  to  R4ma,  lady  fair. 
Thy  Bharat  is  the  lawful  heir ; 
And  far  remote,  I  ween,  the  chance 
That  might  the  younger  two  advance. 
Yes,  Queen,  'tis  R4ma  that  I  dread. 
Wise,  prompt,  in  warlike  science  bredj 
And  on,  I  tremble  when  I  think 
Of  thy  dear  child  on  ruin's  brind. 
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Blegt  with  a  lofty  fate  ts  Bhe, 
Eauaalyft ;  for  her  son  will  be 
Placed,  when  the  moon  and  Pushya  meet, 
By  Br^hmans  on  the  royal  seat, 
Tnou  as  a  slave  in  suppliant  guise 
Must  wait  upon  Kausalyd's  eyes, 
With  all  her  wealth  and  bJiss  secured 
And  Rlorious  from  her  foes  assured. 
Her  ilave  with  us  who  serve  thee,  thoU 
Wilt  see  thy  son  to  R4ma  bow, 
And  Sit&'s  friends  exult  o'er  all. 
While  Bbarat's  wife  shares  Bharat^s  fall.* 
As  thus  the  maid  in  wrath  complained, 
EaikeyS  saw  her  heart  was  pained, 
And  answered  eager  in  defence 
Of  R4ma's  worth  and  excellence  : 

*  Nay,  R&ma,  born  the  monarch's  heir. 
By  holy  fatliers  trained  with  care, 
Virtuous,  grateful,  pure,  and  true. 
Claims  royal  sway  as  rightly  due. 
He,  like  a  sire,  will  long  defend 
Each  brother,  minister,  and  friend. 
Then  why,  O  hump-back,  art  thou  pained 
To  hear  that  he  the  throne  has  gained  ? 
Be  sure  when  R&ma's  empire  ends, 

The  kingdom  to  my  son  (Ascends, 

Who,  when  a  hundred  years  are  flown. 

Shall  sit  upon  his  fathers*  throne. 

Why  is  thine  heart  thus  sad  to  see 

The  joy  that  is  and  long  shall  be. 

This  fortune  by  possession  sure 

And  hopes  whicu  we  may  count  secure? 

Dear  as  the  darling  son  I  bore 

Is  lUtma,  yea,  or  even  more. 

Most  duteous  to  Eausalyft,  he 

Is  yet  more  dutiful  to  me. 

What  though  he  rule,  we  need  not  fear : 

His  brethren  to  his  soul  are  dear. 

i^nd  if  the  throne  Prince  R4ma  fill 

Bharat  will  share  the  empire  still.* 

She  ceased.  The  troubled  damsel  sighed 
Sighs  long  and  hot,  and  thus  replied  : 

*  What  madness  has  possessed  thy  mind,* 
To  warnings  deaf,  to  dangers  blind  ? 
Canst  thou  not  see  the  floods  of  woe 
That  threaten  o*er  thine  head  to  flow: 
First  R4ma  will  the  throne  acquire. 
Then  B4ma*s  son  succeed  his  sire. 
While  Bharat  will  neglected  pine 
Excluded  from  the  roval  line. 

Not  all  his  sons,  O  lacly  fair. 
The  kingdom  of  a  monarch  share: 
All  riiliug  when  a  sovereign  dies 
Wild  tumult  in  the  state  would  rise. 
The  eldest,  be  he  good  or  ill, 
Is  ruler  by  the  father's  will. 
Enow,  tender  mother,  that  thy  son 
Without  a  friend  and  all  undone, 
Far  from  the  joyous  ease  of  home 
An  alien  from  hii  race  will  roam. 
I  tped  to  thee  for  whom  I  feel. 


But  thy  fond  heart  mistakes  my  seal,        I 
Thy  hand  a  present  would  bestow  ' 

Because  thy  rival  triumphs  so.       \ 
When  B4ma  once  begins  his  sway 
Without  a  foe  his  will  to  stay, 
Thy  darlinff  Bharat  he  will  drive 
To  distant  lands  if  left  alive. 
Bv  thee  the  child  was  sent  away 
Beneath  his  grandsire's  roof  to  stay. 
Even  in  stocks  and  stones  perforce 
Will  friendship  spring  from  intercourse. 
The  young  Satrughna  too  would  go 
With  Bharat,  for  he  loved  him  so. 
As  Lakshman  still  to  R4ma  cleaves, 
He  his  dear  Bharat  never  leaves. 
There  is  an  ancient  tale  they  tell : 
A  tree  the  foresters  would  fell 
Was  saved  by  reeds  that  round  it  stood. 
For  love  that  sprang  of  neighbourhood. 
So  Lakshmai^  Bima  will  defend. 
And  each  on  each  for  aid  depend. 
Such  fame  on  earth  their  friendship  wins 
As  that  which  binds  the  Heavenly  Twins, 
And  R&ma  ne'er  will  purpose  wrong 
To  Lakshma?,  for  their  love  is  strong. 
But  Bharat,  Oh,  of  this  be  sure, 
Must  evil  at  his  hands  endure. 
Come,  R&ma  from  his  home  expel 
An  exile  in  the  woods  to  dwell. 
The  plan,  O  Queen,  which  I  advise 
Secures  thy  weal  if  thou  be  wise. 
So  we  and  all  thy  kith  and  kin 
Advantage  from  thy  gain  shall  win. 
Shall  Bharat,  meet  for  happier  fate. 
Born  to  endure  his  rival's  hate, 
With  all  his  fortune  ruined  cower 
And  dread  his  brother's  mightier  power? 
Up,  Queen,  to  save  thv  son,  arise  ; 
Prostrate  at  B&ma*s  feet  he  lies. 
So  the  proud  elephant  who  leads 
His  trooping  consorts  through  the  reeds 
Falls  in  the  forest  shade  beneath 
The  lion's  spring  and  murderous  teeth. 
Scorned  by  thee  in  thy  bliss  and  pride 
Eausaly4  was  of  old  defied. 
And  will  she  now  forbear  to  show 
The  vengeful  rancour  of  a  foe  ? 
O  Queen,  thy  darling  is  undone 
When  Mma's  hand  nas  once  begun 

Ayodhy&'s  realm  to  sway, 
Come,  win  the  kingdom  for  thy  child 
And  drive  the  alien  to  the  wild 
In  banishment  to-day.* 


CANTO  IX. 

THE  PLOT. 

As  fury  lit  Eaikeyl's  eyes 

She  spoke  with  long  and  burning  sigha ; 
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•  Thii  day  my  son  enthroned  RhalF  see. 
And  K&iua  to  the  woods  shall  dee. 
But  tell  me,  damsel,  if  thou  can, 
▲  oertain  way,  a  skilful  plan 
That  Bharat  may  the  empire  gain, 
And  K&ma'a  hopes  be  nursed  in  vain.' 

The  lady  ceased.    The  wicked  maid 
The  mandjEite  of  her  queen  obeyed. 
And  darklv  plotting  Kama's  fall 
Besponded  to  Kaikeyi's  call. 

•I  will  declare,  do  thou  attend, 
How  Bharat  may  his  throne  ascend. 
Dost  thou  forget  what  things  befell  ? 
Or  dost  thou  leign,  rememberiug  well  ? 
Or  wouldst  thou  hear  my  tongue  repeat 
A  story  for  thy  need  so  meet  ? 
Gay  lady,  if  thy  will  bo  so, 
Kow  hear  the  tale  of  long  ago. 
And  when  my  tongue  has  doue  its  part 
Ponder  the  story  in  thine  heart. 
When  Oods  and  demons  fought  of  old, 
Thy  lord,  with  royal  saints  enrolled, 
8|]«d  to  the  war  with  thee  to  bring 
His  might  to  aid  the  Immortals'  King. 
Far  to  the  southern  land  he  sped 
Where  Bandaks  mighty  wilds  are  spread. 
To  Vaijayaiita's  city  swayed 
By  Sambara,  whose  flag  displayd 
The  hugest  monster  of  the  sea. 
Lord  of  a  hundred  wiles  was  he  ; 
With  might  which  Gods  could  never  blame 
Against  the  King  of  Heaven  he  came. 
Then  raged  the  battle  wild  and  dread. 
And  mortal  warriors  fought  and  bled ; 
The  fiends  by  night  with  strengtii  renewed 
Charged,  slew  the  sleeping  multitude. 
Thy  lord.  King  Dasaratha,  long 
Stood  fighting  with  the  demon  throng. 
Bat  long  of  arm,  unmatched  in  strength, 
Fell  wounded  by  their  darts  at  leu^th. 
Thy  husband,  senseless,  by  thine  aid 
Was  from  the  battle  field  conveyed. 
And  wounded  nigh  to  death  thy  lord 
Was  by  thy  care  to  health  re8tore4. 
Well  pleased  the  grateful  monarch  sware 
To  grant  thy  first  and  second  prayer. 
Thou  for  no  favour  then  wouldst  sue. 
The  gifts  reserved  for  season  due  ; 
And  he,  thy  high-souled  lord,  agreed 
I^  give  the  boons  when  thou  shouldst  need. 
Myself  I  knew  not  what  befell. 
But  oft  the  tale  have  heard  thee  tell, 
And  close  to  thee  in  friendship  knit 
Beep  in  my  heart  have  treasured  it. 
lemind  thy  husband  of  his  oath, 
BSeeall  the  boons  and  claim  them  both. 
That  Bharat  on  the  throne  be  placed 
With  ritee  of  consecration  graced, 
AJid  R4ma  to  the  woods  be  sent 
Forlirioe  tteven  years  of  banishment. 


Go,  Queen,  the  monroer'a  chamber*  seek. 
With  angry  eye  and  burning  cheek ; 
And  with  disordered  robes  and  hair 
On  the  cold  earth  lie  prostrate  there. 
When  the  king  comes  still  mournful  lie. 
Speak  not  a  word  nor  meet  his  eye, 
But  let  thy  tears  in  torrent  flow, 
And  lie  enamoured  of  thy  woe. 
Well  do  I  know  thou  long  hast  been. 
And  ever  art,  his  darling  queen. 
For  thy  dear  sake,  O  well-loved  dame, 
The  mighty  king  would  brave  the  flame. 
But  ne'er  would  anger  thee,  or  brook 
To  meet  his  favourite's  wrathful  look. 
Thy  loving  lord  would  even  die 
Thy  fancy,  Queen,  to  gratify. 
And  never  could  he  arm  his  breast 
To  answer  nay  to  thy  request. 
Listen  and  learn,  O  dull  of  sense. 
Thine  all -resistless,  iufluence. 
Gems  he  will  oflfer,  pearls  and  gold  : 
Refuse  his  gifts,  be  stern  and  cold. 
Those  proffered  boons  at  length  recall. 
And  claim  them  till  he  grants  thee  alt 
And  O  my  lady,  high  in  bliss, 
With  heedful  thought  forget  not  this. 
When  from  the  ground  his  queen  he  lifts 
And  grants  again  the  promised  gifts, 
Bind  nim  with  oaths  he  cannot  break 
And  thy  demands  unflnching,  make, 
That  B&ma  travel  to  the  wild 
Five  years  and  nine  from  home  exiled. 
And  Bharat,  best  of  all  who  reign. 
The  empire  of  the  land  obtain. 
For  when  this  term  of  years  has  fled 
Over  the  banished  B&ma's  head. 
Thy  royal  son  to  vigour  grown 
And  rooted  firm  will  stand  alone. 
The  king,  I  know,  is  well  inclined. 
And  this  the  hour  to  move  his  mind. 
Be  bold  :  the  threatened  rite  prevent. 
And  force  the  king  from  his  intent.' 

She  ceased.    So  counselled  to  her  bane 
Disguised  beneath  a  show  of  gain, 
Kaikeyi  in  her  joy  and  ()ride 
To  Manthar&  agam  replied  : 

*  Thy  sense  I  envy,  prudent  maid  ; 
With  sagest  lore  thy  lids  persuade. 
No  hump-back  maid  in  all  the  earth, 
For  wise  resolve,  can  match  thy  worth. 
Thou  art  alone  with  constant  zeal 
Devoted  to  thy  lady's  weal. 

Dear  girl,  without  thy  faithful  aid 
I  had  not  marked  the  plot  he  laid. 

»  Literally   the   chamber  of  wrath^  a 

*  growler  y,'  a  small,  dark,  unfurnished 
room  to  which  it  seems,  the  wives  and 
ladies  of  the  king  betook  themselves  when 
offended  and  sulky. 
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Full  o£  all  guile  and  sin  find  spite 
Misshapen  hump-backs  shock  the  sight : 
But  thou  art  fair  and  formed  to  please. 
Bent  like  a  lily  by  the  breeze. 
I  look  thee  o'er  with  watchful  eye, 
And  in  thy  frame  no  fault  can  spy ; 
The  chest  so  deep,  the  waist  so  trim, 
So  round  the  lines  of  breast  and  limbJ 
Thy  cheeks  with  moonlike  beauty  shine. 
And  the  warm  wealth  of  youth  is  thine. 
Thy  legs,  my  girl,  are  long  and  neat, 
And  somewhat  long  thy  dainty  f  eet^ 
While  stepping  out  before  my  face 
Thou  seemest  like  a  crane  to  pace. 
The  thousand  wiles  are  in  thy  breast 
Which  Sambara  the  fiend  possessed, 
And  countless  others  all  thine  own, 
O  damsel  sage,  to  thee  are  known. 
Thy  very  hump  becomes  thee  too, 
O  thou  whose  face  is  fair  to  view. 
For  there  reside  in  endless  store 
Plots,  wizard  wiles,  and  warrior  lore. 
A  eolden  chain  Fll  round  it  fling 
When  Bdma's  flight  makes  Bharat  king  : 
Yea,  polished  linKs  of  finest  gold. 
When  once  the  wished  for  prize  I  hold 
With  naught  to  fear  and  none  to  hate. 
Thy  hump,  dear  maid,  shall  decorate. 
A  golden  frontlet  wrought  with  care. 
And  precious  jewels  shalt  thou  wear  : 
Two  lovely  robes  around  thee  fold. 
And  walk  a  Goddess  to  behold, 
Bidding  the  moon  himself  compare 
His  beauty  with  a  face  so  fair. 
With  scent  of  f)reciou8  sandal  sweet 
Down  to  the  nails  upon  thy  feet, 
First  of  the  household  thou  {Qialt  go 
And  pay  with  scorn  each  baifled  foe.* 

Kaikeyi's  praise  the  damsel  heard. 
And  thus  again  her  lady  stirred, 
Who  lay  upon  her  beauteous  bed 
Like  fire  upon  the  altar  fed : 
*  Dear  Queen,  they  build  the  bridge  in  vain 
When  swollen  streams  are  dry  again. 
Arise,  thy  glorious  task  complete, 
And  draw  the  king  to  thy  retreat.' 

The  lar^e-eyed  lady  left  her  bower 
Exulting  m  her  pride  of  power. 
And  with  the  hump- back  sought  the  gloom 
And  silence  of  the  mourner's  room. 
The  string  of  priceless  pearls  that  hung 
Around  her  neck  to  earth  she  flung, 
With  all  the  wealth  and  lustre  lent 
By  precious  gem  and  ornament, 
Then,  listening  to  her  slave's  advice, 
Lay,  like  a  nymph  from  Paradise. 


'  In  these  four  lines  I  do  not  translate 
faithfully,  and  I  do  not  venture  to  follow 
Kaikeyi  farther  in  her  eulogy  of  the  hump- 
back's charms. 


As  on  the  ground  her  limbs  she  laid        ' 
Once  more  she  cried  unto  the  maid :      ^'. 
'  Soon  must  thou  to  the  monarch  say 
Eaikeyi's  soul  has  past  away. 
Or,  B4ma  banished  as  we  planned. 
My  son  made  king  shall  rule  the  land. 
No  more  for  ^old  and  gems  I  care, 
For  brave  attire  or  dainty  fare. 
If  R&ma  should  the  throne  ascend. 
That  very  hour  my  life  will  end.' 

The  royal  lady  wounded  through 
The  bosom  with  the  darts  that  flew 

Launched  from  the  hump-back*s  tongite 
Pressed  both  her  hands  upon  her  side, 
And  o'er  and  o'er  again  she  cried 

With  wildering  fury  stung  : 
*  Yes,  it  shall  be  thy  task  to  tell 
That  I  have  hurried  hence  to  dwell 

In  Yama's  realms  of  woe. 
Or  happy  Bharat  shall  be  king. 
And  doomed  to  years  of  wandering 

Eausaly^'s  son  shall  go. 
I  heed  not  dainty  viands  now 
Fair  wreaths  of  flowers  to  twine  my  brow, 

iSoft  balm  or  precious  scent : 
My  very  life  1  count  as  naught. 
Nothing  on  earth  can  claim  my  thought 

But  Kama's  banishment.' 

She  spoke  these  words  of  cruel  ire ; 
Then  stripping  off  her  gay  attire. 

The  cold  bare  floor  she  pressed. 
So,  falling  from  her  home  on  high. 
Some  lovely  daughter  of  the  sky 

Upon  the  ground  might  rest. 
With  darkened  brow  and  furious  mien. 
Stripped  of  her  gems  and  wreath,  the  queen 

In  spotless  beauty  laj^, 
Like  heaven  obscured  with  gathering  cloud, 
When  shades  of  midnight  darkness  shroud 

Each  star's  expiring  ray. 


CANTO  X. 
daSaratha's  speech. 

As  Queen  Kaikeyi  thus  obeyed 
The  sinful  counsel  of  her  maid 
She  sank  upon  the  chamber  floor. 
As  sinks  in  anguish,  wounded  sore. 
An  elephant  beneath  the  smart 
Of  the  wild  hunter's  venomed  dart. 
The  lovely  lady  in  her  mind 
Revolved  the  plot  her  maid  designed. 
And  prompt  the  gain  and  risk  to  scan 
She  steo  by  step  approved  the  plan. 
Misguided  by  the  hump  back's  guile 
She  pondered  her  resolve  awhile, 
As  the  fair  path  that  bliss  secured 
The  miserable  lady  lured. 
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Devoted  to  her  queen,  and  swayed 

Bj  hopes  of  gain  and  bliss,  the  maid 

Bejoiced  her  lady's  purpose  known, 

And  deemed  the  prise  she  sought  her  own* 

Then  bent  upon  her  purpose  dire, 

Kaikeyi  with  her  soul  on  fire, 

Upon  the  floor  lay,  languid,  down. 

Her  brows  contracted  in  a  frown. 

The  bright-hued  wreath  that  bound  her 

hair, 
Chains,  necklets,  jewels  rich  and  rare. 
Stripped  off  by  her  own  fingers  lay 
Spread  on  the  ground  in  disarray, 
And  to  the  floor  a  lustre  lent 
As  stars  light  up  the  firmament. 
Thus  prostrate  m  the  mourner's  cell, 
In  gerb  of  woe  the  lady  fell. 
Her  long  hair  in  a  single  braid, 
Like  some  fair  nymph  of  heaven  dismayed.* 

The  monarch,  Bama  to  install, 
With  thoughtful  care  had  ordered  all. 
And  now  within  his  home  withdrew. 
Dismissing  first  his  retinue. 
Now  all  the  town  has  heard,  thought  he. 
What  joyful  rite  the  morn  will  see, 
80  turned  he  to  her  bower  to  cheer 
With  the  glad  news  his  darling's  ear. 
Majestic,  as  the  Lord  of  Night, 
When  threatened  by  the  Dragon's  might. 
Bursts  radiant  on  the  evening  sky 
Pale  with  the  clouds  that  wander  by. 
So  Dasaratha,  great  in  fame, 
To  Queen  Kaikeyi's  palace  came. 
There  parrots  flew  from  tree  to  tree. 
And  gorgeous  peacocks  wandered  free, 
While  ever  and  anon  was  heard 
The  note  of  some  glad  water-bird. 
Here  loitered  dwarf  andhump-backedmaid, 
There  lute  and  lyre  sweet  music  played. 
Here,  rich  in  blossom,  creepers  twined 
O'er  grots  with  wondroas  art  designed, 
There  Champac  and  Asoka  flowers 
Hung  glorious  o'er  the  summer  bowers, 
And  mid  the  waving  verdure  rose 
Gold,  silver,  ivory  porticoes. 
Through  ail  the  months  in  ceaseless  store 
The  trees  both  fruit  and  blossom  bore. 
With  many  a  lake  the  grounds  were  graced; 
Seats,  gold  and  silver,  nere  were  placed  j 
Here  every  viand  wooed  the  taste. 
It  was  a  garden  meet  to  vie 
E*en  with  the  home  of  Gods  on  high. 
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»  These  verses  are  evidently  an  inter- 
polation. They  contain  nothing  that  has 
not  been  already  related:  the  words  only 
are  altered.  As  the  whole  poem  could  not 
be  recited  at  once,  the  rhapsodists  at  the 
beginning  of  a  fresh  recitation  would  na- 
turally remind  their  hearers  of  the  events 
immtdiately  preceding. 


Within  thenaiiBlon  Tieho^B^  ^ 
The  mighty  i:>a^¥&thti  {)a&fe«[  > ': 
Kot  therrwas  hisbeiov^  queen" 
On  her  fair  couoh  reclining  seen. 
With  love  his  eager  pulses  beat 
For  the  dear  wife  he  came  to  meet. 
And  in  his  blissful  hopes  deceived. 
He  sought  his  absent  love  and  grieved. 
For  never  had  she  missed  the  hour 
Of  meeting  in  her  sumptuous  bower, 
And  never  had  the  king  of  men 
Kntered  the  empty  room  till  then. 
Still  urged  by  love  and  anxious  thought 
News  of  his  favourite  queen  he  sought. 
For  never  had  his  loving  eyes 
Found  her  or  selfish  or  unwise. 
Then  spoke  at  length  the  warder  maid, 
With  hands  upraised  and  sore  afraid : 
'  My  Lord  and  King,  the  queen  has  sought 
The  mourner's  cell  with  rage  distraught.' 

The  words  the  warder  maiden  said 
He  heard  with  soul  disquieted. 
And  thus  as  fiercer-grief  assailed, 
His  troubled  senses  wellnigh  failed. 
Gonsumed  by  torturing  fires  of  grief 
The  king,  the  world's  imperial  chief. 
His  lady  lying  on  the  ground 
In  most  ungueenly  posture,  found. 
The  aged  kmg,  all  pure  within, 
Saw  the  young  queen  resolved  on  sin, 
Low  on  the  ground,  his  own  sweet  wife^ 
To  him  far  dearer  than  his  life. 
Like  some  fair  creeping  plant  uptom. 
Or  like  a  maid  of  heaven  forlorn, 
A  nymph  of  air  or  Goddess  sent 
From  ISwarga  down  in  banishment. 
As  some  wild  elephant  who  tries 
To  soothe  his  consort  as  she  lies 
Struck  by  the  hunter's  venomed  dart, 
Ko  the  great  king,  disturbed  in  heart. 
Strove  with  soft  hand  and  fond  caress 
To  soothe  his  darling  queen's  distress. 
And  in  his  love  addressed  with  sighs 
The  lady  of  the  lotus  eyes: 
*  I  know  not.  Queen,  why  thou  shouldst  bo 
Thus  angered  to  the  heart  with  me. 
Say,  who  has  slighted  thee,  or  whence 
Has  come  the  cause  of  such  offence 
That  in  the  dust  thou  liest  low. 
And  rendest  my  fond  heart  with  woe. 
As  if  some  goblin  of  the  night 
Had  struck  thee  with  a  deadly  blight. 
And  cast  f  )ul  influence  on  her 
Whose  spells  my  loving  bosom  stir  ? 
I  have  Physicians  famed  for  skill. 
Each  trained  to  cure  some  special  ill : 
My  sweetest  lady,  tell  thy  pain, 
And  they  shall  make  thee  well  again. 
Whom, darling,  wouldstthou  punished  see? 
Or  whom  enriched  with  lordly  fee  ? 
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/Weep4qjN4iiyMelf  QiiQen,  and  stay 
/.Thig^i^  llia^  wcBftta  tlly;ftome«way. 
Speak,  ahd  tHe  gifilty  fthall  T)e-fVeed. 
The  guiltless  be  condemned  to  bleed. 
The  poor  enriched,  the  rich  abased. 
The  low  set  high,  the  proud  disgraced. 
My  lords  and  I  thy  will  obey, 
Alt  slaves  who  own  thy  sovereign  sway ; 
And  I  can  ne'er  my  heart  incline 
To  check  in  aught  one  wish  of  thine. 
Now  by  my  life  I  pray  thee  tell 
The  thoughts  that  in  thy  bosom  dwell. 
The  power  and  might  thou  knowest  well 
Should  from  thy  breast  all  doubt  expel. 
I  swear  by  all  my  merit  won, 
Speak,  and  thy  pleasure  shall  be  done. 
Far  as  the  world's  wide  bounds  extend 
My"  glorious  empire  knows  no  end. 
Mine  are  the  tribes  in  eastern  lands, 
And  those  who  dwell  on  Sindhu's  sands  : 
Mine  is  Surdshtra,  far  away, 
Suvira's  realm  admits  my  sway. 
My  best  the  southern  nations  fear, 
Tne  Angas  and  the  Vangas  hear. 
And  as  lord  paramount  I  reign 
O'er  Magadh  and  the  Matsyas'  plain, 
Kosal,  and  Kasi's  wide  domain  :> 
All  rich  in  treasuresi  of  the  mine. 
In  golden  corn,  sheep,  goats,  and  kine. 
Choose  what  thou  wilt,  Kaikeyi,  thence : 
But  tell  me,  O  my  darling,  whence 
Arose  thy  grief,  and  it  shall  fly 
Like  hoar-frost  when  the  sun  is  high,* 

She,  by  his  loving  words  consoled. 
Longed  her  dire  purpose  to  unfold, 
And  sought  with  sharper  pangs  to  wring 
The  bosom  of  her  lord  the  king. 

CANTO  XL 


JBooi  ]^, 


THE  QUEEN'S  DEMAND. 

To  liim  enthralled  by  love,  and  blind, 
Merced  by  his  darts  who  shakes  the  mind,* 
D^aikeyi  with  remorseless  breast 
Her  cruel  purpose  thus  expressed : 
'  O  King,  no  insult  or  neglect 
Have  I  endured,  or  disrespect. 
One  wish  I  have,  and  fain  would  see 
That  longing  granted,  lord,  by  thee. 
Now  pledge  thy  word  if  thou  incline 

*  The  Slitka  or  distich  which  I  have 
been  forced  to  expand  into  these  nine 
lines  is  evidently  spurious,  but  is  found  in 
all  the  commented  MSS.  which  Schlegel 
consulted. 

'  Manmatha,  Mind-disturber,  a  name  of 
Edma  or  Love. 


To  listen  to  this  pi^ayer  of  mine,  "  * 

Then  I  with  confidence  will  speak  ' 

And  thou  Shalt  hear  the  boon  I  seek.*        : 

Ere  she  had  ceased,  the  monarch  fell 
A  victim  to  the  lady's  spell, 
And  to  the  deadly  snare  she  set 
Sprang,  like  a  roebuck  to  the  net 
Her  lover  raised  her  drooping  head, 
Smiled,  playing  with  herliair,  and  said  r 

Hast  thou  not  learnt,  wild  dame,  till  now 
1  hat  there  is  none  so  dear  as  thou . 
To  me  thy  loving  husband,  save 
My  R&ma  bravest  of  the  brave  ? 
By  him  my  race's  high-souled  heir. 
By  him  whom  none  can  match,  I  swear. 
Now  speak  the  wish  that  on  thee  weight  r 
By  him  whose  right  is  length  of  days. 
Whom  if  my  fond  paternal  eye    • 
Saw  not  one  hour  I  needs  must  die,— 
I  swear  by  R4mainy:<Jear  son. 
Speak,  and  thy  bidding  shall  be  done. 
Speak,  darling ;  if  thou  choose,  request 
To  have  the  heart  from  out  my  breast  : 
Regard  my  words,  sweet  love,  and  name 
The  wish  thy  mind  thinks  fit  to  frame. 
Nor  let  thy  soul  give  way  to  doubt : 
My  power  should  drive  suspicion  out. 
Yea,  by  my  merits  won  I  swear, 
Speak,  darling,  I  will  grant  thy  prayer.' 

The  queen,  ambitious,  overjoyed 
To  see  him  by  her  plot  decoyed. 
More  eager  still  her  aims  to  reach, 
Spoke  her  abominable  speech  : 

*  A  boon  thou  grantest,  nothing  loth, 
And  swearest  with  repeated  oath. 
Now  let  the  thirty  Gods  and  three 
My  witnesses,  with  Indra,  be. 

Let  sun  and  moon  and  planets  hear, 
Heaven,  quarters,  day  and  night,  give  ear. 
The  mighty  world,  the  earth  outspread. 
With  bards  of  heaven  and  demons  dread; 
The  ghosts  that  walk  in  midnight  shade. 
And  household  Grods,  our  present  aid. 
And  every  being  great  and  small 
To  bear  and  mark  the  oath  I  call.' 

When  thus  the  archer  king  was  bound 
With  treacherous  arts  and  oaths  enwound^ 
She  to  her  bounteous  lord  subdued 
By  blinding  love,  her  speech  renewed  : 

*  Kemeraber,  King,  that  long-past  day 
Of  Gods'  and  demons'  battle  fray. 
And  how  thy  foe  in  doubtful  strife 
Had  nigh  bereft  thee  of  thy  life. 
Remember,  it  was  only  I 
Preserved  thee  when  about  to  die, 
And  thou  for  watchful  love  and  care 
Wouldst  grant  my  first  and  second  prayw. 
Those  offered  boon8,pledged  with  thee  then. 
I  now  demand,  O  King  of  men. 
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Of  ftee,  O  Monarcht  good  and  just, 
Whote  righteoad  soul  observes  each  Irust. 
If  thou  refuse  thy  promise  swora, 
I  me,  despised,  before  the  m  )rQ. 
TtMia  rites  in  Bima's  name  begun^ 
Traiuf er  them,  and  enthrone  my  son. 
Tne  time  is  come  to  claim  at  last 
That  double  boon  of  days  long-past, 
When  Gods  and  dem  )n3  met  in  fight, 
And  thou  wouldst  fain  my  care  requite. 
Now  forth  to  Dandak's  forest  drive 
Thy  Bima  for  nine  years  and  five, 
And  let  him  dwell  a  hermit  there 
With  deerskin  coat  and  matted  hair. 
Without  a  rival  let  mv  boy 
The  empire  of  the  land  enjoy, 
And  let  mine  eves  ere  morning  see 
Thy  Bama  to  the  forest  flee.' 

CANTO  XII. 

BA^ABATHA'S  LAMENT. 

The  monarch,  as  Kaikeyi  pressed 
With  cruel  words  her  dire  request, 
Stood  for  a  time  absorbed  in  thought 
While  anguish  in  his  bosom  wrought. 
*  Does  gome  wild  dream  mv  heart  assail  ? 
Or  do  my  troubled  senses  tail  7 
Poes  some  dire  portent  scare  my  view T 
Or  f  renzy*8  stroke  my  soul  subdue  ? ' 
Thus  as  he  thought,  his  troubled  mind 
In  doubt  and  dread  no  rest  could  find, 
Distressed  and  trembling  like  a  deer 
Who  sees  the  dreaded  tigress  near. 
On  the  bare  ground  his  limbs  he  threw, 
Ajid  man  V  a  long  deep  sigh  he  drew, 
I4ke  a  wild  snake,  with  fury  blind, 
By  eharms  within  a  ring  ooifined. 
CHiee  as  tne  monarch's  fury  woke, 
*dlttKiie  on  thee  I  *  from  his  bosom  broke, 
Al4  then  in  sense-bewildering  pain 
He  fainted  on  the  ground  again. 
Aft  length,  when  slowly  strength  returned, 
He  answered  as  his  eyeballs  burned 
WUh  the  wild  fury  of  his  ire 
Qmoming  her,  as  'twere,  with  fire : 
Mfell  traitress,  thou  whose  thoughts  design 
ge  ntter  ruin  of  my  line. 
what  wrong  have  I  or  Bama  done  ? 
Saeak  murderess,  speak  thou  wicked  one 
wt/^  he  not  evermore  to  please  ' 

Aee  with  all  sonlike  courtesies? 
'Bf  what  persuasion  art  thou  led 
TiWng  this  ruin  on  his  head? 
Ak»e,  that  fondly  unaware 

Omm  ffiMxghter  of  a  kmg,  in  truth 
A  msfwi  with  a  venomed  tooth  1 


What  fault  can  I  preteni  to  find 
In  Bima  praised  hf  all  mankind, 
That  I  my  darling  sh  luld  forsake  f 
No,  take  my  life,  my  glory  take  : 
Let  either  queen  be  from  me  tarn. 
But  not  mv  well -loved  eldest- born. 
Him  but  to  see  is  highest  bliss, 
And  death  itself  his  face  to  miss. 
The  world  may  sunless  stand,  the  grain 
May  thrive  without  the  genial  rain. 
Bit  if  my  B  ima  be  not  nigh 
My  spirit  from  its  frame  will  fly. 
B  lOugh,  thine  impious  plan  forgo, 
O  thou  who  plottesb  sin  and  woe. 
My  head  before  thy  feet,  I  kneel. 
And  pray  thee  some  compassion  feel, 
O  wicked  dame,  what  can  have  led 
Thy  heart  to  dare  a  plot  so  dread  ? 
Perchance  thy  purpose  is  to  sound 
The  grace  thy  son  with  me  has  found  j 
Perchance  the  words  that,  all  these  days. 
Thou  still  hast  said  in  B&ma's  praise, 
Were  only  feigned,  desigtied  to  cheer 
With  flatteries  a  father's  ear. 
Soon  as  thy  grief,  my  Queen,  I  knew. 
My  bosom  felt  the  anguish  too. 
In  empty  halls  art  thou  possessed. 
And  subject  to  anothers'  best  ? 
Now  on  Ikshv&ku's  ancient  race 
Falls  foul  disorder  and  disgrace, 
If  thou,  O  Queen,  whose  heart  so  long 
Has  loved  the  good  should  choose  the  wrong 
Not  once,  O  large- eyed  dame,  hast  thou 
Been  g^uilty  of  offence  till  now, 
Nor  said  a  word  to  make  me  griev«. 
Nor  will  I  now  thy  sin  believe. 
With  thee  inj  B&ma  used  to  hold 
Like  place  with  Bharat  lofty-souled. 
As  thou  so  often,  when  the  pair 
Were  children  yet,  wouldst  fain  declare. 
And  can  thy  righteous  soul  endure 
That  B&ma  glorious,  pious,  pure. 
Should  to  the  distant  wilds  be  sent 
For  fourteen  years  of  banishment  f 
Yea,  Bftma  Bharat's  self  exceeds 
In  love  to  thee  and  sonlike  deeds. 
And,  for  deserving  love  of  thee, 
As  Bharat,  even  so  is  he. 
Whu  better  than  that  chieftain  may 
Obedience,  love,  and  honour  pay, 
Thy  dignity  with  care  protect, 
Thy  slightest  word  and  wish  respect  f 
Of  all  n)s  countless  followers  none 
Can  breathe  a  word  against  my  son  ; 
Of  many  thousands  not  a  dame 
Can  hint  reproach  or  whisper  blame. 
All  creatures  feel  the  sweet  control 
Of  ll&ma's  pure  and  gentle  soul. 
The  pride  of  Manu's  race  he  binds 
To  him  the  people's  gratef  ol  minds. 
H«  wins  the  subjecti  with  his  truth. 
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The  pooT  witti  ^*f te  and  gjentle  ruth. 
His  teachers  with  his  docile  will, 
The  foemen  with  his  archer  skill. 
Truth,  purity,  religious  zeal, 
The  hand  to  give,  the  heart  to  feel. 
The  love  that  neer  he  brays  a  friend. 
The  rectitude  that  naught  can  bend, 
Knowledge,  and  meek  obedience  grace 
My,  B&ma  pride  of  Raghu's  race. 
Canst  thou  thine  impious  plot  design 
'Gainst  him  in  whom  these  virtues  shine. 
Whose  glory  with  the  sages  vies,  .  . 

Peer  of  the  Gods  who  rule  the  skies  ? 
From  him  no  harsh  or  bitter  word 
To  pain  one  creature  have  I  heard, 
Ana  how  can  I  my  son  address, 
For  thee,  with  words  of  bitterness  ? 
Have  mercy.  Queen :  some  pity  show 
To  see  my  tears  of  anguish  flow. 
And  listen  to  my  mouroful  cry, 
A>poor  old  man  who  soon  must  die. 
Whatever  this  sea-girt  land  can  boast 
Of  rich  and  rare  fron):Ooa8t  to  coat^t, 
To  thee,  my  Queen,  1  give  it  all : 
But  O,  thy  deadly  words  recall : 
O  see,  my  suppliant  hands  entreat, 
Again  my  lips  are  on  thy  feet : 
Save  Mma,  save  my  darling  child, 
Kor  kill  me  with  this  sin  detiled.* 
He  grovelled  on  the  ground,  and  lay 
To  burning  grief  a  senseless  prey. 
And  ever  and  anon,  assailed 
By  floods  of  woe  he  wept  and  wailed. 
Striving  with  eager  speed  to  gain 
The  margent  of  his  sea  of  pain. 

With  fiercer  words  she  fiercer  yet 
The  hapless  father's  pleading  met : 
'  O  Monarch,  if  thy  soul  repent 
The  promise  and  thy  free  consent, 
H0W  wilt  thou  in  the  world  maintain 
Thy  fame  for  truth  unsmirched  with  stain  t 
When  gathered  kings  with  thee  converse. 
And  bid  thee  aU  the  tale  rehiearse, 
What  wilt  thou  say,  O  truthful  King, 
In  answer  to  their  questioning? 
*  She  to  whose  love  my  life  I  owe, 
Who  saved  me  smitten  by  the  foe, 
Kaikeyi,  for  her  tender  care, 
Was  cheated  of  the  oath  I  sware.' 
Thus  wilt  thou  answer,  and  forsworn 
Wilt  draw  on  thee  the  princes'  scorn. 
Leaiii  from  that  tale,  the  Hawk  and  Dove,' 
How  strong  for  truth  was  Saivya's  love. 
Pledged  by  his  word  the  monarch  gave 
His  flesh  the  suppliant  bird  to  save. 


So  King  Alarka  gave  his  eves, 
And  gained  a  mansion  in  the  8 


skies. 


>  This  story  is  told  in  the  Mah^hdrat. 
A  free  version  of  iit  may  be  found  in  Scenes 
from  ike^Hdmdyant  etc,:     •    . 


The  Sea  himself  his  promise  keeps. 

And  ne'er  beyond  his  limit  sweeps.        ■   « 

My  deeds  of  old  again  recall. 

Nor  let  thy  bond  dishonoured  fall. 

The  rights  of  truth  thou  wouldst  forgefei 

Thy  B4ma  on  the  throne  to  set. 

And  let  thy  days  in  pleasure  glide. 

Fond  King,  Kauaaly^  by  thy  side. 

Now  call  it  by  what  name  thou  wilt, 

Justice,  injustice,  virtue,  guilt, 

Thy  word  and  oath  remain  the  same. 

And  thou  must  yield  what  thus  I  olainu 

If  B&ma  be  anointed,  I 

This  very  day  will  surely  die. 

Before  thy  face  will  poison  drink. 

And  lifeless  at  thy  feet  will  sink. 

Tea,  better  far  to  die  than  stay. 

Alive  to  see  one  single  day 

The  crowds  before  Kansaly^  stand 

And  hail  her  queen  with  reverent  hand. 

Now  by  my  son,  myself,  1  swear, 

No  gift,  no  promise  whatsoe'er 

My  steadfast  soul  shall  now  content^ 

But  only  B&ma's  banishment.' 

So  far  she  spake  by  rage  impelled. 
And  then  the  queen  deep  silence  held. 
He  heard  her  speech  full  fraught  with  ill. 
But  spoke  no  word  bewildered  still, 
Gazea  on  his  love  once  held  so  dear 
Who  spoke  unlovely  rede  to  hear  ; 
Then  as  he  slowly  pondered  o  er 
The  queen's  resolve  and  oath  she  swore^ 
Once  sighing  forth.  Ah  B4ma !  he 
Fell  prone  as  falls  a  smitten  tree. 
His  senses  lost  like  one  insane. 
Faint  as  a  sick  man  weak  with  pain,  v 
Or  like  a  wounded  snake  dismayed. 
So  lay  the  king  whom  earth  obeyed. 
Long  burning  sighs  he  slowly  heaved. 
As,  conquered  by  his  woe,  he  grieved. 
And  thus  with  tears  and  sobs  between 
His  sad  faint  words  addressed  the  queen: 

'  By  whom,  Kaikeyf,  wast  thou  taught 
This  flattering  hope  with  ruin  fraught  f 
Have  goblins  seiztd  thy  soul,  O  dame, 
Who  thus  canst  speak  and  feel  no  shame? 
Thy  mind  with  sin  is  sicklied  o'er, 
From  thy  first  youth  ne'er  seen  before. 
A  gq(  d  and  loving  wife  wast  thou. 
But  all,  alas  1  is  altered  now. 
What  terror  can  have  seized  thy  breast 
Tq  make  thee  frame  this  dire  request. 
That  Bharat  o'er  the  land  may  reign. 
And  Rdma  in  the  woods  remain? 
Turn  from  thine  evil  ways,  0  turn. 
And  thy  perfidious  counsel  spurn. 
If  thou  would  fain  a  favour  do 
To  people,  lord,  and  Bharat  too. 
O  wicked  traitress,  fierce  and  vile,     . 
Who  lovest  deeds  of  sin  and  guile. 
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What  crime  or  grieyanoe  doet  thou  see, 

What  fault  in  B&ma  or  in  me ! 

T)ty  son  will  ne'er  the  throne  accept 

If  R&ma  from  his  rights  he  kept, 

For  Bharat's  heart  more  firmly  yet 

Than  R6ma's  is  on  justice  set. 

How  shall  I  say,  Oo  forth,  and  brook 

Upon  my  B&ma*8  face  to  look, 

ScHB  his  pale  cheek  and  ashy  lips 

Dimmed  like  the  moon  in  sad  eclipse  ? 

How  see  the  plan  so  well  prepared 

When  prudent  friends  my  counsels  shared, 

All  ruined,  like  a  host  laid  low 

Beneath  some  foeman's  murderous  blow 

What  will  these  gathered  princes  say, 

From  regions  near  and  far  away  t 

'  O'erlong  endures  the  monarch's  reign. 

For  now  he  is  a  child  again.' 

When  many  a  good  and  holy  sage 

In  Scripture  versed,  revered  for  age. 

Shall  ask  for  Bdma,  what  shall  I 

TTnhappy,  what  shall  I  reply  ? 

'  By  Queen  Kaikeyi  long  distressed 

I  drove  him  forth  and  dispossessed.' 

Although  herein  the  truth  I  speak. 

They  all  will  hold  me  false  and  weak. 

What  will  Kausalyd  say  when  she 

Demands  her  son  exiled  by  me  ? 

Alas  !  what  answer  shall  I  frame. 

Or  how  console  the  injured  dame? 

She  like  a  slave  on  me  attends, 

And  with  a  sister's  care  she  blends 

A  mother's  love,  a  wife's,  a  friend's. 

In  spite  of  all  her  tender  care, 

Her  noble  son,  her  face  most  fair, 

Another  oueen  I  could  prefer 

And  for  toy  sake  neglected  her. 

But  now,  O  Queen,  my  heart  is  grieved 

For  love  and  care  by  thee  received. 

E'en  afl  the  sickening  wretch  repents 

His  dainty  meal  anacondiments. 

And  how  will  Queen  Sumitr4  trust 

The  husband  whom  she  finds  unjust, 

Seeing  my  B&ma  driven  hence 

Dishonoured,  and  for  no  offence  ? 

Ah  !  the  Yidehan  bride  will  hear 

A  double  woe,  a  double  fear. 

Two  whelming  sorrows  at  one  breath. 

Her  lord's  disgrace,  his  father's  death. 

Mine  aged  bosom  she  will  wring 

And  kin  me  with  her  sorrowing. 

Sad  as  a  fair  nymph  left  to  weep 

Deserted  on  Himalaya's  steep. 

For  short  will  be  my  days,  I  ween, 

When  I  with  mournful  eyes  have  seen 

Hy  R&ma  wandering  forth  alone 

And  heard  dear  Slt&  sob  and  moan. 

Ah  me  1  my  fond  belief  I  rue. 

Vile  traitress,  loved  as  good  and  true. 

As  one  who  in  his  thirst  has  quaffed. 

Deceived  by  looks,  a  deadly  draught. 


Ah  I  thou  hast  slain  me,  marderess,  while 
Soothing  my  soul  with  words  of  guile, 
As  the  wild  hunter  kills  the  deer 
Lured  from  the  brake  his  song  to  hear. 
Soon  every  honest  tongue  will  fling 
Reproach  on  the  dishonest  king; 
The  people's  scorn  in  every  street 
The  seller  of  his  child  will  meet^ 
And  such  dishonour  will  be  mine 
As  whelms  a  Brahman  drunk  with  wine. 
Ah  me,  for  my  unhappy  fate, 
Compelled  thy  words  to  tolerate ! 
Such  woe  is  sent  to  scourge  a  crime 
Committed  in  some  distant  time. 
For  many  a  day  with  sinful  care 
I  cherished  thee,  thou  sin  and  snare. 
Kept  thee,  unwitting,  like  a  cord 
Destined  to  bind  its  hapless  lord. 
Mine  hours  of  ease  I  spent  with  thee. 
Nor  deemed  my  love  mv  death  would  be. 
While  like  a  heedless  child  I  plaved, 
On  a  black  snake  my  hand  I  laid. 
A  cry  from  every  mouth  will  burst 
And  all  the  world  will  hold  mecurst^ 
Because  I  saw  my  high-souled  son 
Unkinged,  unfathered,  and  undone  : 
'  The  king  by  power  of  love  beguiled 
Is  weaker  than  a  foolish  child. 
His  own  beloved  son  to  make 
An  exile  for  a  woman's  sake. 
By  chaste  and  holy  vows  restrained. 
By  reverend  teachers  duly  trained. 
When  he  his  virtue's  fruit  should  taste 
He  falls  by  sin  and  woe  disgraced.' 
Two  words  will  all  his  answer  be 
When  I  pronounce  the  stern  decree^ 
'  Hence,  iR&ma,  to  the  woods  away/ 
All  he  will  say  is,  I  obey. 
O,  if  he  would  my  will  withstand 
When  banished  from  his  home  and  land« 
This  were  a  comfort  in  my  woe  ; 
But  he  will  ne'er  do  this,  I  know. 
My  R4ma  to  the  forest  fled. 
And  curses  thick  upon  my  head. 
Grim  Death  will  bear  me  hence  away, 
His  world-abominated  prey. 
When  I  am  gone  and  B&ma  too. 
How  wilt  thou  those  I  love  pursue? 
What  vengeful  sin  will  be  designed 
Against  the  queens  I  leave  behind  ? 
When  thou  hast  slain  her  son  and  me 
Kausalyd  soon  will  follow  :  she 
Will  sink  beneath  her  sorrows'  weight, 
And  die  like  me  disconsolate. 
Exult,  Kaikeyi,  in  thy  pride. 
And  let  thy  heart  be  gratified. 
When  thou  my  queens  and  me  nast  hurled, 
And  children,  to  the  under  world. 
Soon  wilt  thou  rule  as  empress  o-'er 
My  noble  houKe  unvext  before, 
But  then  to  wild  confusion  left.. 
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Of  R&ma  and  of  me  bereft. 
If  Bharat  to  thy  plan  consent 
And  long  for  B&ma'8  banishment, 
JJe'er  let  his  hands  presume  to  pay 
The  funeral  honours  to  my  clay. 
Vile  foe,  thou  cause  of  all  mine  ill, 
Obtain  at  last  thy  cursed  will. 
A  widow  soon  shalt  thou  enjoy 
The  sweets  of  empire  with  thy  boy. 
O  Princesst.sure  some  eyil  fate 
First  brought  thee  here  to  devastate. 
In  whom  tne  night  of  ruin  lies 
Veiled  in  a  consort's  fair  disguise. 
The  scorn  of  all  and  deepest  shame 
Will  long  pursue  my  hated  name, 
And  dire  disgrace  on  me  will  press. 
Misled  by  thee  to  wickedness. 
How  shall  my  B4ma,  whom,  before, 
His  elephant  or  chariot  bore. 
Now  with  his  feet,  a  wanderer,  tread 
The  forest  wilds  around  him  spread  ? 
How  shall  my  son,  to  please  whose  taste, 
The  deftest  cooks,  with  earrings  graced, 
With  rivalry  and  jealous  care 
The  dainty  meal  and  cates  prepare- 
How  shall  he  now  his  life  sustain 
With  acid  fruit  and  woodland  grain  ? 
He  spends  his  time  unvext  by  cares, 
And  robes  of  precious  texture  wears  ; 
How  shall  he,  with  one  garment  round 
His  limbs  recline  up  )n  the  ground? 
Wliose  was  this  plan,  this  cruel  thought 
Unheard  till  now,  with  ruin  fraught, 
To  make  thy  son  Ayodhy4*8  king. 
And  send  my  B4ma  wandering  f 
Shame,  shame  on  women  1  Vile,  untrue, 
I'heir  selfish  ends  they  still  pursue. 
Not  all  of  womankind  I  mean, 
But  more  than  all  this  wicked  queen. 

0  worthless,  cruel,  selfish  dame, 

I  brought  th^  home,  my  plague  and  woe. 
What  fault  in  me  hast  thou  to  blame. 

Or  in  my  son  who  loves  thee  so  ? 
Fond  wives  may  from  their  husbands  fiee, 

And  fathers  may  their  sons  desert, 
But  all  the  world  would  rave  to  see 

My  B4ma  touched  with  deadly  hurt. 

1  joy  his  very  step  to  hear, 

As  though  his  godlike  form  I  viewed  ; 
And  when  I  see  my  B4ma  near 

I  feel  my  youth  again  renewied. 
There  might  be  life  without  the  sun. 

Yea,  e'en  if  Indra  sent  no  rain. 
But,  were  my  Rtoia  banished,  none 

Would,  so  I  think,  alive  remain. 
A  foe  that  longs  my  life  to  take, 

I  brought  thee  here  my  death  to  be. 
Caressed  thee  long,  a  venomed  snake, 

And  through  my  folly  die^  Ah  me  I 
Hama  and  me  and  Liakshman  slay, 

Aud  then  with  Bharat  rule  the  state ; 


So  bring  the  kinfi)dom  to  decay. 

And  fawn  on  those  thy  lord  who  bate.' 
Plotter  of  woe,  for  evil  bred,  / 

For  such  a  speech  why  do  not  all     i  . 
Thy  teeth  from  out  thy  wicked  head 

Split  in  a  thousand  pieces  fall  I 
My  rt^una's  words  are  ever  kind. 

He  knows  not  how  to  speak  in  ire  : 
Then  how  canst  thou  presume  to  find 

A  fault  in  him  whom  all  admire  I 
Yield  to  despair,  go  mad,  or  die. 

Or  sink  within  the  rifted  earth ; 
Thv  fell  request  will  I  deny. 

Thou  shamer  of  thy  royal  birth. 
Thy  longer  life  I  scarce  can  bear. 

Thou  ruin  of  my  home  and  race, 
Who  wouldst  my  neart  and  heartstringa 
tear, 

Keen  as  a  razor,  false  and  base. 
Mv  life  is  gone,  why  speak  of  joy  / 

For  what,  without  my  son,  were  sweet  ? 
Spare,  lady,  him  thou  canst  destroy  ; 

I  pray  thee  as  I  touch  thy  feet.* 
He  tell  and  wept  with  wild  complaint. 

Heart-struck   by   her  presumptuous 
speeech. 
But  could  not  touch,  so  weak  and  faint^ 

The  cruel  feet  he  strove  to  reach. 
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daSaratha's  distress. 

Unworthy  of  his  mournful  fate. 

The  mighty  king,  unfortunate. 

Lay  prostrate  in  unseemly  guise. 

As,  banished  from  the  bliscSul  skies, 

Yay&ti,  in  his  evil  day. 

His  merit  all  exhausted,  lay.i 

The  queen,  triumphant  in  the  power 

Won  by  her  beauty's  fatal  dower. 

Still  terrible  and  unsubdued. 

Her  dire  demand  again  renewed : 

*  Great  Monarch,  'twas  thy  boast  till  now. 

To  love  the  truth  and  keep  the  vow ; 

Then  wherefore  would  thy  lips  refuse 

The  promised  boon  'tis  nunc  to  choose  t  * 

King  Dasaratha,  thus  addressed, 
With  anger  raging  in  his  breast. 
Sank  for  a  while  beneath  the  pain. 
Then  to  Kaikeyl  spoke  again : 


1  Only  the  highest  merit  obtains  a  home 
in  heaven  for  ever.  Minor  degrees  o€ 
merit  procure  only  leases  of  heavenly 
mansions  terminable  after  periods  propor- 
tioned  to  the  fund  which  buys  Uiem.  Kin^ 
Yayftti  went  to  heaven  and  when  his  tena 
expired  was  unceremoniously  ejected,  and 
thrown  down  to  earth. 
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'  Childlesfl  so  long,  at  length  I  won, 

With  mighty  toil,  from  Heaven  a  son, 

B&ma,  the  mighty -armed  ;  and  how 

Shall  I  desert  my  darling  now  ? 

A  scholar  wise,  a  hero  bold, 

Of  patient  mood,  with  wrath  controlled, 

How  can  I  bid  my  R&ma  liy, 

My  darling  of  the  lotus  eye  ? 

In  heaven  itself  I  scarce  could  bear. 

When  asking  of  my  B^una  there. 

To  hear  the  Gods  his  griefs  declare, 

And  O,  that  death  would  take  me  hence 

Before  I  wrong  his  innocence  !  * 

As  thus  the  monarch  wept  and  wailed, 
And  maddening  grief  his  neart  assailed. 
The  sun  had  sought  his  resting-place. 
And  night  was  closing  round  apaoe. 
But  yet  the  moon-crowned  night  could 

bring 
No  comfort  to  the  wretched  king. 
As  still  he  mourned  with  burning  sighs 
And  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the  skies  : 
•  O  Night  whom  starry  fires  adorn, 
I  long  not  for  the  coming  morn. 
Be  kmd  and  show  some  mercy:  see. 
My  suppliant  hands  are  raised  to  thee. 
Nay,  rather  fly  with  swifter  pace; 
9o  longer  would  I  see  the  face 
Of  Queen  Kaikeyf,  cruel,  dread. 
Who  brings  this  woe  upon  mine  head.* 
Again  with  suppliant  hands  he  tried 
To  move  the  queen,  and  wept  and  sighed: 
'  To  me,  unhappy  me,  inclined 
To  good,  sweet  dame,  thou  shouldst  be  kind ; 
Whose  life  is  well-nigh  fled,  who  cling 
To  thee  for  suocqur,  me  thv^king. 
This,  only  this,  is  all  my  claim : 
Have  mercy,  O  my  Ibvely  dame. 
None  else  have  1  to  take  mv  part: 
Have  mercy:  thou  art  eooa  at  heart. 
Hear,  lady  of  the  soft  black  eye. 
And  win  a  name  that  ne'er  shall  die : 
Let  R&ma  rule  this  glorious  land. 
The  gift  of  thine  imperial  hand. 
Olaoyof  the  dainty  waist. 
With  eyes  and  lips  of  beauty  graced. 
Please  B&ma,  me,  each  saintly  priest, 
Bharat,  and  all  from  chief  to  least.* 
She  heard  his  wild  and  mournful  cry. 
She  saw  the  tears  his  speech  that  broke. 
Saw  her  good  hasband*s  reddened  eye, 

But,  cruel  still,  no  word  she  spoke. 
His  eyes  upon  her  face  he  bent. 

And  sought  for  mercy,  but  in  vain : 

She  claim^  his  darling's  banishment. 

He  swooned  upon  the  ground  again. 
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The  wicked  queen  her  speech  renewed. 

When  rolling  on  the  earth  she  viewed 

Ikshv4ku*s  son,  Ayodhy&'s  king. 

For  his  dear  B&ma  sorrowing  : 

*  Why,  by  a  simple  promise  bound, 

Liest  thou  prostrate  on  the  ground. 

As  though  a  ^evous  sin  dismaved 

Thy  spirit ?    why  so  sore  afraid  I 

Keep  still  thy  word.    The  righteous  deem 

That  truth,  mid  duties,  is  supreme  : 

And  now  in  truth  and  honour's  name 

I  bid  thee  own  the  binding  claim. 

Saivya,  a  king  whom  earth  obeyed, 

Once  to  a  hawk  a  promise  made. 

Gave  to  the  bird  his  flesh  and  bone. 

And  by  his  truth  made  heaven  his  own.' 

Alarka,  when  a  Brahman  famed 

For  Scripture  lore  his  promise  claimed. 

Tore  from  his  head  his  bleeding  eyes 

And  unreluctant  save  the  prize. 

His  narrow  bounas  prescribed  restrain 

The  Rivers'  Lord,  the  mighty  main, 

Who^  though  his  waters  boil  and  rave. 

Keeps  faithful  to  the  word  he  gave. 

Truth  all  religion  comprehends, 

Through  all  the  world  its  might  extends: 

In  trutii  alone  is  justice  placM, 

On  truth  the  words  of  God  are  based : 

A  life  in  truth  unchanging  past 

Will  brincr  the  highest  bliss  at  last 

If  thou  the  right  would  still  pursue. 

Be  constant  to  thy  word  find  true  : 

Let  me  thy joromise  fruitful  see. 

For  boons,  O  King,  proceed  from  thee. 

Now  to  preserve  thy  righteous  fame, 

And  yielding  to  my  earnest  claim-— 

Thrice  I  repeat  it— send  thy  child. 

Thy  R&ma,  to  the  forest  wild. 

But  if  the  boon  thou  still  deny. 

Before  thy  face,  forlorn,  I  die.* 

Thus  was  the  helpless  monarch  stung 
By  Queen  Kaikeyi's  fearless  tongue. 
As  Bali  strove  in  vain  to  loose 
His  limbs  from  Indra's  fatal  noose. 
Dismayed  in  soul  and  pale  with  fear. 
The  monarch,  like  a  trembling  steer 
Between  the  chariot's  wheel  and  yoke^ 
Again  to  Queen  Kaikeyi  spoke, 
T^th  sad  eyes  fixt  in  vacant  stare^ 
Gathering  courage  from  despair : 
'That  hand  I  took,  thou  sinful  dame^ 
With  texts,  before  the  sacred  flame, 
Thee  and  thy  son,  I  soom  and  hate. 
And  all  at  once  repudiate. 
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The  ni^ht  is  fled:  the  dawn  is  near : 
Soon  will  the  holy  priests  be  here 
Tn  bid  me  for  the  rite  prepare 
That  with  m^  son  the  throne  will  share. 
The  preparation  made  to  grace 
My  B&ma  in  his  royal  place— 
With  this,  e'en  this,  my  darling  for 
My  death  the  funeral  nood  shall  pour. 
Thou  and  thy  son  at  least  forbear 
In  offerings  to  mv  shade  to  share. 
For  by  the  plot  thy  guile  has  laid 
His  consecration  will  be  stayed. 
This  very  day  how  shall  I  brook 
To  meet  each  subject's  altered  look  ? 
To  mark  each  gloomy  joyless  brow 
That  was  so  bright  and  glad  but  now  ? ' 
While  thus  the  high-souled  monarch 
spoke 
To  the  stem  queen,  the  morning  broke, 
And  holy  night  had  slowly  fled. 
With  moon  and  stars  engarlanded. 
Yet  once  again  the  cruel  queen 
SpK)ke  words  in  answer  fierce  and  keen, 
Still  on  her  evil  purpose  bent, 
Wiia  with  her  rage  and  eloquent : 

*  What  speech  is  this  ?  Such  words  as  these 
Seem  sprung  from  poison-sown  disease. 
Quick  to  thy  noble  B^ma  send 

And  bid  him  on  his  sire  attend. 
When  to  my  son  the  rule  is  given ; 
When  R&ma  to  the  woods  is  driven ; 
When  not  a  rival  oopes  with  me, 
From  chains  of  duty  thou  art  free.' 

Thus  goaded,  like  a  generous  steed 
Urged  by  sharp  spurs  to  double  speed, 

*  My  senses  are  astray,'  he  cried, 

'  And  duty's  bonds  my  hands  have  tied. 
I  long  to  see  mine  eldest  son. 
My  virtuous,  my  beloved  one.' 

And  now  the  ni^ht  had  past  away ; 
Out  shone  the  Maker  of  the  Day, 
Bringing  the  planetary  hour 
And  moment  of  auspicious  power. 
Yasish^ha,  virtuous,  far  renowned. 
Whose  young  disciples  girt  him  round. 
With  sacred  things  without  delay 
Through  the  fair  city  took  his  way. 
He  traversed,  where  the  people  thronged. 
And  all  for  Rama's  commg  longed, 
The  town  as  fair  in  festive  show 
As  his  who  lays  proud  cities  low.* 
He  reached  tne  palace  where  he  heard 
The  mingled  notes  of  many  a  bird. 
Where  crowded  thick  high-honoured  bands 
Of  guards  with  truncheons  in  their  hands. 
Begirt  by  many  a  sage,  elate, 
Vasishtha  reached  the  royal  gate. 


1  Indra,  called  also  Purandara,  Town- 
destroyer. 


And  standing  bjr  the  door  he  found 

Sumantra,  for  his  form  renowned. 

The  king's  illustrious  charioteer 

And  noble  counsellor  and  peer.  ^ 

To  him  well  skilled  in  every  part 

Of  his  hereditary  art 

Vasishtha  said :  *  O  charioteer, 

Inform  the  king  that  I  am  here. 

Here  ready  by  my  side  behold 

These  sacred  vessels  made  of  gold. 

Which  water  for  the  rite  contain 

From  6ang&  and  each  distant  main. 

Here  for  installing  I  have  brought 

The  seat  prescribed  of  fig-wood  wrougfal^ 

All  kinds  of  seed  and  precious  scent 

And  many  a  gem  and  ornament ; 

Grain,  sacred  grass,  the  |(arden's  spoil,  , 

Honey  and  curds  and  milk  and  oil ; 

Eight  radiant  maids,  the  best  of  all 

War  elephants  that  feed  in  stall ; 

A  four-horse  car,  a  bow  and  sword, 

A  litter,  men  to  bear  their  lord ; 

A  white  umbrella  bright  and  fair 

That  with  the  moon  may  well  compare ; 

Two  chouries  of  the  whitest  hair ; 

A  golden  beaker  rich  and  rare ; 

A  bull  high-humped  and  fair  to  view. 

Girt  with  gold  bands  and  white  of  hue  ; 

A  four-toothed  steed  with  flowing  mane^  . 

A  throne  which  lions  carved  sustain  ; 

A  tiger's  skin,  the  sacred  fire. 

Fresh  kindled,  which  the  rites  require ; 

The  best  musicians  skilled  to  play. 

And  dancing-girls  in  raiment  gay  ; 

Kine,  Br&hmans,  teachers  fill  the  courts 

And  bird  and  beast  of  purest  sort. 

From  town  and  village,  far  and  near. 

The  noblest  men  are  gathered  here ; 

Heremerchantswiththeirfollowersorowd, 

And  men  in  joyful  converse  loud. 

And  kings  from  many  a  distant  land 

To  view  the  consecration  stand. 

The  dawn  is  come,  the  lucky  day ; 

Go  bid  the  monarch  haste  away. 

That  now  Prince  Rama  may  obtain 

The  empire,  and  begin  his  reign.' 

Soon  as  he  heard  the  high  behest 
The  driver  of  the  chariot  pressed 
Within  the  chambers  of  tne  king, 
His  lord  with  praises  honouring. 
And  none  of  all  the  warders  checked 
His  entrance  for  their  great  respect 
Of  him  well  known,  in  place  so  high. 
Still  fain  their  king  to  gratify. 
He  stood  beside  the  royal  chief. 
Unwitting  of  his  deadly  grief. 
And  with  sweet  words  l)egan  to  sing 
The  praises  of  his  lord  and  king : 
*  Ap,  when  the  sun  begins  to  rise. 
The  sparkling  sea  delights  our  eyes, 
Wake,  calm  with  gentle  soul,  and  thus 
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Give  rapture^  mighty  Ring,  to  us. 
JU  H&talii  this  selfsame  hour 
Sang  lauds  of  old  to  Indra's  power, 
"When  he  the  Titan  hosts  o'erthrew, 
So  hymn  I  thee  with  praises  due. 
Th«  Vedas,  with  their  kindred  lore, 
Brahm4  their  soul-born  Lord  adore, 
Witu  all  the  dojtrines  of  the  wise. 
And  bid  him,  as  I  bid  thee,  rise. 
As,  with  the  moon,  the  Lord  of  Day 
Wakes  with  the  splendour  of  his  ray 
]^olifie  Earth,  who  neath  him  lies, 
So,  mighty  King,  I  bid  thee  rise. 
With  bUsaful  words,  O  Lord  of  men, 
Bise.  radiant  in  thy  form,  as  when 
The  sun  ascending  darts  his  light 
From  Aleru's  everlasting  height. 
May  Siva,  Agni,  Sun,  and  Moon 
Bestow  on  thee  each  choicest  boon, 
Kavera,  Varun,  Indra  bless 
Kakutstha's  son  with  all  success. 
Awake,  the  holy  night  is  fled. 
The  happy  light  abroad  is  spread  ; 
Awake,  O  best  of  kings,  and  share 
The  glorious  task  that  claims  thy  care. 
The  holy  sage  Vaaish^ha  waits, 
With  all  his  Br^hmans,  at  the  gates. 
Oire  thy  decree,  without  delay. 
To  consecrate  thy  son  to-day. 
As  armies,  by  no  captain  led, 
Aa  flocks  that  feed  unshepherded, 
Such  is  the  fortune  of  a  state 
Without  aking  and  desolate.' 

Such  were  the  words  the  bard  addressed. 
With  weight  of  sage  advice  impressed  ; 
And,  as  he  heard,  the  hapless  king 
Felt  deeper  yet  his  sorrow's  sting. 
At  lengtD,  all  joy  and  comfort  fled. 
He  railed  his  eyes  with  weeping  red, 
And,  mournful  for  his  B&ma's  sake. 
The  good  and  glorious  monarch  spake : 
•  Why  seek  with  idle  praise  to  greet 
The  wretch  for  whom  no  praise  is  meet  ? 
Thy  words  mine  aching  bosom  tear, 
And  plunge  me  deeper  in  despair.* 

Samantra  heard  the  sad  reply. 
And  saw  his  master's  tearful  eye. 
With  reverent  palm  to  palm  applied 
He  drew  a  little  space  aside. 
Then,  as  the  king,  with  misery  weak. 
With  vain  endeavour  strove  to  speak, 
Kaikeyl,  skilled  in  plot  and  plan, 
To  sage  Sumantra  thus  began : 
•The  king,  absorbed  in  joyful  thought 
1^  his  dear  son,  no  rest  has  sought : 
Stoepless  to  him  the  night  has  past, 
Ani  now  overwatched  he  sinks  at  last. 
Then  go,  Sumantra,  and  with  speed 


1  fidra's  charioteer. 


The  glorious  R&ma  hither  lead : 
Go,  as  I  pray,  nor  longer  wait ; 
No  time  is  this  to  hesitate.' 

*  How  can  I  go,  O  Ladv  fair. 
Unless  my  lord  his  will  declare  V 

'  Fain  would  I  see  him,'  cried  the  king, 

*  Quick,  quick,  my  beauteous  B^ma  bring.' 

Then  rose  the  happy  thought  to  cheer 
The  bosom  of  the  charioteer, 

*  The  king,  I  ween,  of  pious  mind. 
The  consecration  has  designed.' 
Sumantra  for  his  wisdom  famed. 
Delighted  with  the  thought  he  framed. 
From  the  calm  chamber,  like  a  bay 
Of  crowded  ocean,  took  his  way. 

He  turned  his  fa<3e  to  neither  side, 
But  forth  he  hurried  straight  ; 
Only  a  little  while  he  eyed 
The  guards  who  kept  the  gate. 
He  saw  in  front  a  gathered  crowd 

Of  men  of  every  class. 
Who,  parting  as  he  came,  allowed 

The  charioteer  to  pass. 

CANTO  XV. 
THE  PREPARATIONS. 

There  slept  the  Br^hmans,  deeply  read  > 
In  Scripture,  till  the  night  had  fled. ; 
Then,  with  the  royal  chaplains,  they 
Took  each  his  place  in  lon^  array. 
There  gathered  fast  the  chiefs  of  trade, 
Nor  peer  nor  captain  long  delayed. 
Assembling  all  m  order  due 
The  consecrating  rite  to  view. 

The  morning  dawned  with  cloudless  ray 
On  Pushya's  high  auspicious  day. 
And  Cancer  with  benignant  power 
Looked  down  on  Bdma's  natal  hour. 
The  twice-born  chiefs,  with  zealous  heed, 
Made  ready  what  the  rite  would  need. 
The  well-wrought  throne  of  holy  wood 
And  golden  urns  in  order  stood. 
There  was  the  royal  car  whereon 
A  tiger*8  skin  resplendent  shone ; 
There  water,  brought  for  sprinkling  thence 
Where,  in  their  sacred  confluence, 
Blend  Jumna's  waves  with  Gauge's  tide, 
From  many  a  holy  flood  beside. 
From  brook  and  fountain  far  and  near. 
From  pool  and  river,  sea  and  mere. 
And  there  were  honey,  curd,  and  oil, 
Parched  rice  and  grass,  the  garden's  spoil, 
Fresh  milk,  eight  girls  in  bright  attire. 
An  elephant  with  eyes  of  fire  ; 
And  urns  of  gold  and  silver  made. 
With  milky  branches  overlaid, 
All  brimming  from  each  sacred  flood, 
And  decked  with  many  a  lotus  bud. 
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And  dancing- women  fair  and  free, 
Gay  with  their  ^ems,  were  there  to  see^ 
Who  stood  in  bright  apparel  by 
"With  lovely  brow  and  witching  eye. 
White  flashed  the  jewelled  ohouri  there, 
And  shone  like  moonbeams  through  the  air; 
1  he  white  umbrella  overhead 
A  pale  and  moonlike  lustre  shed, 
Wont  in  pure  splendour  to  preoede, 
And  in  such  rites  the  pomp  to  lead. 
There  stood  the  charger  by  the  side 
Of  the  great  bull  of  snow-white  hide ; 
There  was  all  music  soft  and  loud, 
And  bards  and  minstrels  swelled  the  crowd. 
For  now  the  monarch  bade  combine 
Each  custom  of  his  ancient  line 
With  every  rite  Ayodhy^'s  state 
Observed,  her  kings  to  consecrate. 

Then,  summoned  bv  the  king's  behest, 
The  multitudes  together  press^, 
And,  missing  still  the  royal  sire, 
B(^an,  impatient,  to  inquire : 
•  Who  to  our  lord  will  tidings  bear 
That  all  his  people  throng  the  square? 
Where  is  the  king?  the  sun  is  bright. 
And  all  is  ready  for  the  rite.* 

As  thus  they  spoke,  Sumantra,  tried 
In  counsel,  to  the  chiefs  replied. 
Gathered  f  roili  lands  on  every  side : 
'  To  Bdma*s  house  I  swiftly  drave, 
For  so  the  king  his  mandate  gave. 
Our  aged  lord  and  R^ma  too 
In  honour  high  hold  all  of  you : 
I  in  your  words  (be  long  your  days !) 
Will  ask  him  why  he  thus  delays.' 

Thus  spoke  the  peer  in  Scripture  read. 
And  to  the  ladies'  bower  he  sped. 
Quick  through  the  gates  Sumantra  hied, 
Which  access  ne'er  to  him  denied. 
Behind  the  curtained  screen  he  drew. 
Which  veiled  the  chamber  from  the  view. 
In  benediction  loud  he  raised 
His  voice,  and  thus  the  monarch  praised  : 
•Sun,  Moon,  Kuvera,  Siva  bless 
Kakutstha's  son  with  high  success  I 
The  Lords  of  air,  flood,  fire  decree  . 
The  victorj^,  my  King,  to  thee  I 
The  holy  nicht  has  past  away, 
Auspicious  shines  the  morning's  ray. 
Rise,  Lord  of  men,  thy  part  to  take 
In  the  great  rite,  awake !  awake  I 
Brdhmans  and  captains,  chiefs  of  trade, 
All  wait  in  festive  gajb  arrayed  ; 
For  thee  they  look  with  enger  eyes  : 
O  Baghu's  son,  awake  I  arise ' 

To  him  in  holy  Scripture  read. 
Who  hailed  him  thus,  the  monarch  said, 
IJpraising  from  his  sleep  his  head : 
'  Uo.  B^ma  hither  lead  as  thou 
Wafit  ordered  by  the  queen  but  now. 


Gome,  tell  me  why  my  mandate  laid 
Upon  thee  thus  is  disobeyed. 
Away  1  and  Rtoa  hither  brinff ;  /  v ; 

I  sleep  not :  make  no  tarrying? 

Thus  gave  the  king  command  anew .' 
Sumantra  from  his  lord  withdrew ; 
With  head  in  lowly  reverence  bent. 
And  filled  wifih  thoughts  of  ioy,  he  vent. 
The  royal  street  he  traversed,  where 
Waved  flay  and  pennon  to  the  air, 
And,  as  with  joy  the  car  he  drove, 
He  let  his  eyes  delighted  rove. 
On  every  side,  where'er  he  came. 
He  heard  glad  words,  their  theme  ihe  aaxne^ 
As  in  their  joy  the  gathered  folk 
Of  R&ma  and  the  throning  spoka. 
Then  saw  he  Rama's  palace  brkht 
And  vast  as  Mount  KaiUsa's  height* 
That  glorious  in  its  beauty  showed 
As  Indra*s  own  supreme  abods : 
With  folding  doors  both  high  and  wide; 
With  hundred  porches  beautified  : 
Where  golden  statues  towering  rose 
O'er  gemmed  and  coral  led  porticoes : 
Bright  like  a  cave  in  Meru's  side, 
Or  clouds  through  Autumn's  sky  that  ride: 
Festooned  with  length  of  bloomy  twine. 
Flashing  with  pearls  and  jewels'  shine. 
While  sandal-wood  and  aloe  lent 
The  mingled  riches  of  their  scent ; 
With  all  the  odorous  sweets  that  fill 
The  breezy  heights  of  Dardar's  hill. 
There  by  the  gate  the  S4ras  screamed. 
And     snrill-toned     peacocks'     plumage 

gleamed. 
Its  floors  with  deftest  art  inlaid. 
Its  sculptured  wolves  in  gold  arrayed. 
With  its  brig^ht  sheen  the  palace  took 
The  mind  of  man  and  chamed  the  look. 
For  like  the  sun  and  moon  it  glowed. 
And  mocked  Kuvera's  loved  abode. 
C  iicling  the  walls  a  crowd  he  viewed 
Who  stood  in  reverent  attitude. 
With  throngs  of  countrymen  who  sought 
Acceptance  of  the  gifts  they  brought. 
The  elephant  was  stationed  there. 
Appointed  Rdma's  self  to  bear; 
Adorned  with  pearls,  his  brow  and  cheek. 
Were  sandal-dyed  in  many  a  streak. 
While  he,  in  stature,  bulk,  and  pride^ 
With  Indra's  own  Airivati  vied. 
Sumantra,  borne  by  coursers  fleet. 
Flashing  a  radiance  o'er  the  street. 

To  Rama's  palace  flew. 
And  all  who  lined  the  royal  road. 
Or  thronged  the  prince's  rich  abode. 

Rejoiced  as  near  he  drew. 
And  with  delight  his  bosom  swelled 
As  onward  stiU  his  course  he  held 

1  The  elephant  of  Indra. 
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Throuffh  mAttv  ft  snmntuons  court 
Like  Inara*8  palace  nobly  made, 
Where  peacocks  revelled  in  the  shade, 

And  beasts  of  silvan  sort. 
Through  many  a  hall  and  chamber  wide, 
That  with  Kail&sa's  splendour  vied. 

Or  mansions  of  the  Blest, 
While>R4ma*8  friend?,  beloved  and  tried, 
Before  iiis  coming  stepped  aside, 

Still  on  Sumantra  pressed. 
He  reached  the  chamoer  door,  where  stood 
Around  his  followers  young  and  good, 
Bard,  minstrel,  charioteer, 
Well  skilled  the  tuneful  chords  to  sweep, 
With  soothing  strain  to  lull  to  sleep. 

Or  laud  their  master  dear. 
Then,  like  a  dolphin  darting  through 
TJnf  atbomed  depths  of  ocean's  blue 

With  store  of  jewels  decked, 
Through  crowded  hallsthat  rock-like  rose, 
Or  as  proud  hills  where  clouds  repose, 

Sumantra  sped  unchecked — 
Halls  like  the  glittering  domes  on  high 
Beared  for  the  dwellers  of  the  sky 

By  heavenly  architect. 

CANTO  XVI. 

BiCMA  SUMMONED. 

So  through  the  crowded  inner  door 
Sumantra,  skilled  in  ancient  lore. 
On  to  the  private  chambers  pressed 
Which  stood  apart  from  all  the  rest. 
There  youthful  warriors,  true  and  bold. 
Whose  ears  were  ringed  with  polished  gold. 
All  armed  with  trusty  bows  and  darts. 
Watched  with  devoted  eves  andjhearts. 
And  hoary  men,  a  faithful  train. 
Whose  aged  hands  held  staves  of  cane, 
The  ladies'  guard,  apparelled  fair 
In  red  attire,  were  stationed  there. 
Soon  as  they  saw  Sumantra  nigh. 
Each  longea  his  lord  to  gratif  v. 
And  from  his  seat  beside  the  door 
Up  sprang  each  ancient  servitor. 
Then  to  &e  warders  quioklv  cried 
The  skilled  Sutnantra,  voia  of  pride : 
*Tell  B&ma  that  the  charioteer 
Sumantra  waits  for  audience  here.' 
The  ancient  men  with  one  accord 
Seeking  the  pleasure  of  their  lord. 
Passing  with  speed  the  chamber  door 
To  Rlima*8  ear  the  message  bore. 
Forthwith  the  prince  with  duteous  heed 
Called  in  the  messenger  with  speed. 
For  'twas  his  sire's  command,  he  knew. 
That  sent  him  for  the  interview, 
X4ike  LQcd  Kuvera,  well  arrayed, 


He  pressed  a  couch  of  gold, 
Wheref  rom  a  covering  of  brocade 

Hunz  down  in  many  a  fold. 
Oil  and  the  sandal's  fragrant  dust 

Had  tinged  his  body  o'er 
Dark  as  the  stream  the  spearman's  thruat 

Drains  from  the  wounded  boar. 
Him  Sit&  watched  with  tender  care, 

A  chouri  in  her  hand, 
As  Cbitr&,i  ever  fond  in  fair. 

Beside  the  Moon  will  stand. 
Him  glorious  with  unborrowed  light, 
A  liberal  lord  of  sunlike  mi^ht, 
Sumantra  hailed  in  words  like  these, 
Well  skilled  in  gentle  courtesies. 
As,  with  joined  hands  in  reverence  raised. 
Upon  the  beauteous  prince  he  gazed  : 
'  Sappy  Eausaly&  1  Blest  is  she, 
The  Mother  of  a  son  like  thee. 
Now  rise,  O  B&ma,  speed  away. 
Go  to  thy  sire  without  delay  ; 
For  he  and  Queen  Eaikeyi  seek 
And  interview  with  thee  to  speak.* 

The  lion- lord  of  men,  the  best 
Of  splendid  heroes,  thus  addressed, 
To  Sit&  spake  with  joyful  cheer : 

*  The  king  and  queen,  my  lady  dear. 
Touching  the  throning,  for  my  sako 
Some  salutary  counsel  take. 

The  lady  of  the  full  bla.?k  eye 
Would  fain  her  husband  gratify, 
And,  all  his  purpose  understood, 
Counsels  the  monarch  to  my  good. 
A  happy  fate  is  mine,  I  ween. 
When  he,  consulting  with  his  queen, 
Sumantra  on  this  charge,  intent 
Upon  my  gain  and  good,  has  sent. 
An  envoy  of  so  noble  sort 
Well  suits  the  splendour  of  the  court. 
The  consecration  rite  this  day 
Will  join  me  in  imperial  sway. 
To  meet  the  lord  ot  earth,  for  so 
His  order  bids  me,.  I  will  go. 
Thou,  lady,  here  in  comfort  stay. 
And  with  thy  maidens  rest  or  play.* 

Thus  B^ma  spake.   For  meet  reply 
The  lady  of  the  large  black  eye 
Attended  to  the  door  her  lord. 
And  blessings  on  bis  head  implored : 

*  The  majesty  and  royal  state 
Which  holy  Br&hmans  venerate, 
The  consecration  and  the  rite 
Which  sanctities  the  ruler's  might. 
And  all  imperial  powers  should  bo 
Thine  by  thy  father's  high  decree. 

As  He,  the  worlds  who  formed  and  planned. 
The  kingship  gave  to  Indra's  hand. 

1  A  star  in  the  spike  of  Virgo :  henoo 
the  name  of  the  month  Chaitra  or  Chai^ 
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Then  shall  mine  eyes  my  king  adore 
When  lustral  rites  and  last  are  o'er, 
And  black  deer's  skin  and  roebuck's  horn 
Thy  lordly  limbs  and  hand  adorn. 
May  He  whose  hands  the  thunder  wield 
Be  m  the  east  thy  guard  and  shield  ; 
May  Yaraa's  care  the  south  befriend, 
And  Varun's  arm  the  west  defend  ; 
And  let  Kuvera.  Lord  of  Gold, 
The  north  with  firm  protection  hold.* 

Then  B^ma  spoke  a  kind  farewell. 
And  hailed  the  blessings  as  they  fell 
From  Site's  gentle  lips  ;  and  then, 
As  a  young  lion  from  his  den 
Descends  the  mountain's  stony  side. 
So  from  the  hall  ^he  hero  hied. 
First  Lakshman  at  the  door  he  viewed 
Who  stood  in  reverent  attitude, 
Then  to  the  central  court  he  pressed 
Where  watched  the  friends  who  loved  him 

best. 
To  all  his  dear  companions  there 
He  gave  kind  looks  and  greeting  fair. 
On  to  the  lofty  car  that  glowed 
Like  fire  the  royal  tiger  strode. 
Bright  as  himself  its  silver  shone  : 
A  tiger's  skin  was  laid  thereon. 
With  cloudlike  thunder,  as  it  rolled, 
It  flashed  with  gems  and  burnished  gold, 
And,  like  the  sun's  meridian  blaze, 
Blinded  the  eye  that  none  could  gaze. 
Like  youthful  elephants,  tall  and  strong. 
Fleet  coursers  whirled  the  car  along : 
In  such  a  car  the  Thousand-eyed 
Borne  bv  swift  horses  loves  to  ride. 
So  like  Farjanya,!  when  he  flies 
Thundering  through  the  autunm  skies, 
The  hero  from  the  palace  sped, 
As  leaves  the  moon  some  cloud  overhead. 
Still  close  to  B&ma  Lakshman  kept, 
Behind  him  to  the  car  he  leapt. 
And,  watching  with  fraternal  care. 
Waved  the  long  chouri's  silver  hair. 
As  from  the  palace  gate  he  came 
Up  rose  the  tumult  of  acclaim. 
While  loud  huzza  and  jubilant  shout 
Pealed  from  the  gathered  myriads  out. 
Then  elephants,  like  mountams  vast. 
And  steeds  who  all  their  kind  surpassed, 
Followed  their  lord  by  hundreds,  nay 
By  thousands,  led  in  long  array. 
First  marphed  a  band  of  warriors  trained. 
With  sandal  dust  and  aloe  stained  ; 
Well  armed  was  each  with  sword  and  bow. 
And  every    breast  with  hope  aglow. 
And  ever,  as  they  onward  wen^ 

Shouts  from  the  warrior  train. 
And  every  sweet-toned  instrument 

Prolonged  the  minstrel  strain. 
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On  passed  the  tamer  of  his  foes. 
While  well  clad  dames,  in  crowded  rowi^ . 
Each  chamber  lattice  thronged  to  view. 
And  chaplets  on  the  hero  threw. 
Then  all,  of  peerless  face  and  limb. 
Bang  R4ma's  f)raise  for  love  of  him. 
And  blent  their  voices,  soft  and  sweet. 
From  palace  high  and  crowded  street : 

*  Now,  sure,  Kauaaly^'s  heart  must  swell 
To  see  the  son  she  loves  so  well, 
Thee.B^ma,  thee,  her  joy  and  pride. 
Triumphant  o'er  the  realm  preside.* 
Then — for  they  knew  his  bride  most  fair 
Of  all  who  part  the  soft  dark  hair, 

His  love,  his  life,  possessed  the  whole 
Of  her  young  hero's  heart  and  soul  : 

*  Be  sure  the  lady's  fate  repays 
Some  mighty  vow  of  ancient  days,i 
For  blest  with  Kama's  love  is  she 
As,  with  the  Moon's,  sweet  Rohini.'* 

Such  were  the  witching  words  that  came 
From  lips  of  many  a  peerless  dame 
Crowding  the  palace  roofs  to  greet 
The  hero  as  he  gained  the  street. 


CANTO  XVII. 


KAMA'S  APPBOACH. 

As  R&ma,  rendering  blithe  and  gay 
Hiri  loving  friends,  pursued  his  way. 
He  saw  on  either  hand  a  press 
Of  mingled  people  numberless. 
The  royal  street  he  traversed,  where 
Incense  of  aloe  filled  the  air. 
Where  rose  high  palaces,  that  vied 
With  paly  clouds,  on  either  side  ; 
With  flowers  of  myriad  colours  graced* 
And  food  for  every  varied  taste, 
Bright  as  the  glowing  path.o'erhead 
Which  feet  of  Gods  celestial  tread. 
Loud  benedictions,  sweet  to  hear, 
From  countless  voices  soothed  his  ear. 
While  he  to  each  gave  due  salute 
His  place  and  dignity  to  suit : 
•  Be  thou,'  the  joyful  people  cried, 
'  Be  thou  our  guardian,  lord  and  guide. 
Throned  and  anointed  king  to-day, 
Thy  feet  set  forth  upon  the  way 
Wherein,  each  honoured  as  a  God, 
Thy  fathers  and  forefathers  trod. 
Thy  sire  and  his  have  graced  the  throne, 
And  loving  care  to  us  have  shown  : 
Thus  blest  shall  we  and  ours  remain* 
Yea  still  more  blest  f  n  Bama's  reign. 


*  In  a  former  life. 

>  One  of  the  lunar  asterisms,  represented 
as  the  favourite  wlf^  of  the  Moon.  See 
p.  4,  note,      zed  by  Google 
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3f#  aoie  of  dainfy  fare  we  need, 
Siit  but  one  chenshed  object  heed, 
^iMifc  yn  may  see  our  prince  to-day 
JbiTested  with  imperial  sway.' 

8itiA  were  the  words  and  pleasant  speech 
That  B&ma  heard,  unmoved,  from  each 
Of  tbe  dear  friends  around  him  spread, 
Jl«  oiiwa;rd  through  the  street  he  sped. 
S^BT  none  could  turn  his  eye  or  thought 
Fmn  the  dear  form  his  glances  sought, 
Witti  fruitless  ardour  forward  cast 
"B^&i  when  Baghu's  son  had  past. 
Aad  he  who  saw  not  R&ma  nigh, 
Nor  caught  a  look  from  R&ma's  eye, 
A  mark  for  scorn  and  general  blame, 
Beproaohed  himself  in  bitter  shame, 
For  to  each  class  his  equal  mind 
With  sympathy  and  love  inclined 
liost  fully  of  the  princely  four, 
So  greatest  love  to  him  tney  bore. 

His  circling  course  the  hero  bent 
Bonnd  shrine  and  altar,  reverent, 
Round  homes  of  Gods,  where  cross-roads 

met, 
Where  many  a  sacred  tree  was  set. 
Kear  to  his  father's  house  he  drew 
Xiike  Indra's  beautiful  to  view. 
And  with  the  light  his  glory  gave 
Witiiin  the  royal  palace  drave. 
Through  three  broad  courts,  where  bow- 
men kept 
Their  watch  and  ward,  his  coursers  swept. 
Then  through  the  two  remaining  went 
On  foot  that  prince  preeminent. 
Through  all  me  courts  the  hero  passed. 
And  gained  the  ladies'  bower  at  last ; 
Then  through  the  door  alone  withdrew, 
And  left  without  his  retinue. 
When  thus  the  monarch's  noble  boy. 

Had  gone  his  sire  to  meet, 
The  multitude,  elate  with  joy. 

Stood  watching  in  the  street,  . 
And  his  return  with  eager -eyes 

Expected  at  the  gates, 
As  for  nis  darling  moon  to  rise 
The  King  of  Bivers*  waits. 


CANTO  XVIIL 

THB  SENTENCE. 

With  hopeless  eye  and  pallid  mien 
ttere  sat  the  monarch  with  the  aueen. 
His  father's  feet  with  reverence  due 
Bb  clasped,  and  touched  Eaike}[i'8  too. 
Th»  king,  with  eyes  stiH  brimming  o'er, 
CrM  Bama  1  and  could  do  no  more. 
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His  voice  was  choked,  his  eye  was  dim. 
He  could  not  speak  or  look  on  him. 
Then  sudden  fear  made  R4ma  shake 
As  though  his  foot  had  roused  a  snake,  - 
Soon  as  his  eyes  had  seen  the  change 
So  mournful,  terrible,  and  strange. 
For  there,  his  reason  well-nigh  fled. 
Sighing,  with  soul  disquieted. 
To  torturing  pangs  a  prey, 
Dismayed,  despairing,  and  distraught, , 
In  a  fierce  whirl  of  wildering  thought 

The  hapless  monarch  lay, 
Like  Ocean  wave-engarlanded 
Storm-driven  from  his  tranquil  bed. 

The  Sun- God  in  eclipse, 
Or  like  a  holy  seer,  heartstirred 
With  anguish,  when  a  lying  word 

Has  passed  his  heedless  lips. 
The  sight  of  his  dear  father,  pained 
With  woe  and  misery  unexplained. 

Filled  B4ma  with  unrest. 
As  Ocean's  pulses  rise  and  swell 
When  the  great  moon  he  loves  so  well 

Shines  full  upon  his  breast. 
So  grieving  for  his  father's  sake. 
To  his  own  heart  the  hero  spake : 
*  Why  will  the  king  my  sire  to-day 
No  kindly  word  of  greeting  say  ? 
At  other  times,  though  wroth  he  be, 
His  eyes  grow  calm  that  look  on  me. 
Then  why  does  anguish  wriujg  his  brow 
To  see  his  well-beloved  now  v 
Sick  and  perplexed^  distraught  with  woe. 
To  Queen  Kaikeyi  bowine  low. 
While  pallor  o'er  his  bright  cheek  spread, 
With  humble  reverence  he  said : 
'  What  have  I  done,  unknown,  amiss 
To  make  my  father  wroth  like  this  ? 
Declare  it,  O  dear  Queen,  and  win 
His  pardon  for  my  heedless  sin. 
Why  is  the  sire  I  ever  find 
Filled  with  all  love  to-day  unkind? 
With  eyes  cast  down  and  pallid  cheek 
This  day  alone  he  wUl  not  speal^. 
Or  lies  he  prostrate  neath  the  blow 
Of  fierce  disease  or  sudden  woe  ? 
For  all  our  bliss  is  dashed  with  pain,  < 
And  joy  unmixt  is  hard  to  gain. 
Does  stroke  of  evil  fortune  smite 
Dear  Bharat.  charming  to  the  sight, . 
Or  on  the  brave  ^atrughna  fall, 
Or  consorts,  for  he  loves  them  all  ? 
Against  his  words  when  1  rebel, 
Or  fail  to  please  the  monarch  well. 
When  deeds  of  mine  his  soul  offend, 
Ihat  hour  I  pray  my  life  may  end. 
How  should  a  man  to  him  who  gave 
His  being  and  his  life  behave? 
The  sire  to  whom  he  owes  his  birth 
Should  be  his  deily  on  earth. 
Hast  thou,  by  pride  and  folly  moved,    . 
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Witli  bitter  tftunt  the  king  reproved? 
Has  sconi  of  thine  or  cruel  jest 
To  passion  stirred  his  gentle  breast  7 
8p€«ik  truly.  Queen,  that  I  may  know 
what  cause  has  changed  the  monarch  so.* 

Thus  by  the  high  •  sou  ledprince  addressed. 
Of  Ragbu*8  sons  the  chief  and  best, 
She  cast  all  ruth  and  shame  aside. 
And  bold  with  greedy  words  replied : 
'  Not  wrath,  O  ft^ma,  stirs  the  king. 
Nor  misery  stabs  with  sudden  sting  ; 
One  thought  that  fills  his  soul  has  he^ 
But  dares  not  speak  for  fear  of  thee. 
Thou  art  so  dear,  his  lips  refrain 
From  words  that  might  his  darling  pain. 
But  thou,  as  duty  bids,  must  still 
The  promise  of  thy  sire  fulfil. 
He  who  to  me  in  aays  gone  by 
Vouchsafed  a  boon  with  honours  high. 
Dares  now,  a  kin^,  his  word  regret, 
And  caitiff-like  disowns  the  debt. 
The  lord  of  men  his  promise  gave 
To  grant  the  boon  that  I  might  crave. 
And  now  a  bridge  would  idly  throw 
When  the  dried  stream  has  ceased  to  flow. 
His  faith  the  monarch  must  not  break 
In  wrath,  or  e'en  for  thy  dear  sake. 
From  faith,  as  well  the  righteous  know. 
Our  virtue  and  our  merits  flow. 
Now,  be  they  good  or  be  they  ill. 
Do  thou  thy  father's  words  fulfil : 
Swear  that  his  promise  shall  not  fail, 
And  I  will  tell  thee  all  the  tale. 
Tes,  Bdma,  when  I  hear  that  thou 
Hast  bound  thee  by  thy  father^s  vow, 
Then,  not  till  then,  mv  lips  shall  speak, 
Nor  will  he  tell  what  boon  I  seek.' 

He  heard,  and  with  a  troubled  breast 
This  answer  to  the  queen  addressed : 
*  Ah  me,  dear  lady,  canst  thou  deem 
That  words  like  these  thy  lips  beseem  7 
I.  at  the  bidding  of  my  sire, 
Would  cast  my  body  to  the  fire, 
A  deadly  draught  of  poison  drink. 
Or  in  the  waves  of  ocean  sink: 
If  he  command,  it  shall  be  done,*- 
My  father  and  my  king  in  one. 
Then  speak  and  let  me  know  the  thing 
So  longed  for  by  my  lord  the  king. 
It  shaU  be  done  :  let  this  suffice ; 
Biuma^ne'er  makes  a  promise  twice.' 

He  ended .    To  the  princely  youth 
Who  loved  the  right  and  spoke  the  truth. 
Cruel,  abominable  came 
The  Answer  of  the  ruthless  dame : 
•When  Gods  and  Titans  fought  of  yore, 
Transfixed  with  darts  and  bathed  in  gore 
Two  boons  to  me  thy  father  gave 
For  the  dear  life  *twas  mine  to  save, 
Of  him  I  claim  the  ancient  debt, 
That  Bharat  on  the  throne  be  set, 


And  thou,  O  B6roa.  go  this  day  ] 

To  Dandakff orest  far  away. 
Now,  ^toa,  if  thou  wilt  maintain 
Thy  father's  faith  without  a  stain, 
And  thine  own  truth  and  honour  clear. 
Then,  best  of  men,  my  bidding  hear. 
Do  thou  thy  father's  word  obey, 
Nor  from  the  pledge  he  gave  me  stray. 
Thy  life  in  Dandak  forest  spend 
Till  nine  long  years  and  five  shall  end. 
Upon  my  Bharat's  princely  head 
Let  consecrating  drops  be  shed. 
With  all  the  royal  pomp  for  thee 
Made  ready  by  the  king's  decree. 
Seek  Dandak  forest  and  resign 
Rite$  that  would  make  the  empire  thine. 
For  twice  seven  years  of  exile  wear 
I'he  coat  of  bark  and  matted  hair. 
Then  in  thy  stead  let  Bharat  reign 
Lord  of  his  royal  sire's  domain, 
Bich  in  the  fairest  gems  that  shine. 
Cars,  elephants,  and  steeds,  and  kine. 
The  monarch  mourns  thy  altered  fato 
And  vails  his  brow  compassionate  : 
Bowed  down  by  bitter  grief  he  lies 
And!dares  not  lift  to  thine  his  eyes. 
Obey  his  word  :  be  firm  and  brave. 
And  with  great  truth  the  monarch  save.' 

While  thus  with  cruel  words  she  spoken 
No  grief  the  noble  youth  betrayed; 
But  forth  the  father's  anguish  broke. 

At  his  dear  B&ma'a  lot  dismayed. 


CANTO  XIX. 

KAMA'S  PROMISE. 

Calm  and  unmoved  by  threatened  woe 
The  noble  conqueror  of  the  foe 
Answered  the  cruel  words  she  spoke. 
Nor  quailed  beneath  the  murderous  stroke: 
*  Yea,  for  my  father's  promise  sake 
I  to  the  wood  my  way  will  take. 
And  dwell  a  lonely  exile  there 
In  hermit  dress  with  matted  hair. 
One  thing  alone  I  fain  would  learn. 
Why  is  the  king  this  day  so  stem  ? 
Why  is  the  scourge  of  foes  so  cold. 
Nor  gives  me  greeting  as  of  old  ? 
Now  let  not  anger  flush  thy  cheek  : 
Before  thy  face  the  truth  I  speak. 
In  hermit's  coat  with  matted  hair 
To  the  wild  wood  will  I  repair. 
How  can  I  fail  his  will  to  do. 
Friend,  master,  grateful  sovereign  too  ? 
One  only  pang  consumes  my  breast. 
That  his  own  lips  have  not  expressed 
His  will,  nor  made  his  loneing  knowii 
That  Bharat  should  ascend  the  throiM, 
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To  Bharat  I  would  yield  my  wife. 
My  realm  and  wealth,  mine  own  dear  life. 
Unaflked  I  fain  would  yield  tbem  all : 
Mere  gladly  at  my  father's  call, 
More  j^ladly  when  the  gift  may  free 
His  liOQour  and  bring  joy  to  thee. 
Tkias.  lady,  hid  sad  heart  release 
From  the  sore  shame,  and  give  him  peaoe. 
But  tell  me.  O.  I  prav  thee,  why 
The  lord  of  men,  with  downcast  eye, 
Lies  prostrate  thus,  and  oue  by  ooe 
Down  his  pale  cheek  the  tear-drops  run. 
Let  couriers  to  thy  father  speed 
Oq  horses  of  the  swiftest  breed. 
And,  by  the  mandate  of  the  king. 
Thy  Bharat  to  his  presence  bring. 
My  lather's  words  I  will  not  stay 
To  question,  but  this  very  day 
To  Oandak's  pathless  wild  will  fare. 
For  twice  seven  years  an  exile  there.' 

When  Bama  thus  had  made  reply 
Kaikejri's  heart  with  ioy  beat  high. 
She,  trusting  to  the  pledge  she  held, 
The  youth's  departure  thus  impelled  : 
*  'Tis  well.    Be  messengers  despatched 
On  coursers  ne'er  for  fleetnetM  matched, 
To  seek  my  father's  home  and  lead 
My  Bbarat  back  with  all  their  speed. 
AjoAt  B&ma,  as  I  ween  that  th(»u 
Wilt  scarce  endure  to  linger  now, 
So  surely  it  were  wise  and  good 
This  hour  to  journey  to  the  wood. 
And  if,  with  shame  cast  down  and  weak, 
tio  word  to  thee  the  king  can  speak, 
Forgive,  and  from  thy  mind  dismisB 
A  tnfle  in  an  hour  like  this. 
Bnt  till  thy  feet  in  rapid  haste 
Save  left  the  city  for  the  waste, 
And  to  tJie  distant  forest  fled, 
fie  wiM  not  bathe  nor  call  for  bread.' 

*  Woe!  woel'  from  the  sad  monarch  burst. 
In  soripng  floods  of  grief  immersed ; 
Xtkan  swooning,  with  his  wits  astray, 
XTpon  the  gold-wrought  couch  he  lay. 
And  R&ma  raised  the  aged  king  : 
Sot  the  stem  queen,  unpitying, 
Ohecked  not  her  needless  words,  nor  spared 
The  hero  for  aU  speed  prepared, 
Rit  urged  him  with  her  bitter  tongue 
JLike  a  good  horse  with  lashes  stung, 
^spokeher  shameful  speech.    Serene 
heard  the  fury  of  the  queen, 

Jl  to  her  words  so  vile  and  dread 

Osiftly.  unmoved  in  mind,  he  said  : 
*  I  Wnld  not  in  this  world  remain 
JL  fwvelliog  thrall  to  paltry  gain, 
lBin4oty'8  path  would  fain  pursue, 
Xrae'is  the  saints  themselves  are  true. 
Vromieath  itself  I  would  not  fly 
Mr  fmar's  wish  to  gratify. 
'what  1^  SOe'er  his  loving  son 


Ma^  do  to  please  him,  think  it  done. 
Amid  all  duties.  Queen,  I  count 
This  duty  first  and  paramount, 
That  sons,  obedient,  aye  fulfil 
Their  honoured  fathers'  word  and  will. 
Without  his  word,  if  thou  decree, 
Forth  to  the  forest  will  I  flee^ 
AikI  there  shall  fourteen  years  be  spent 
Mid  lonely  wilds  in  banishment. 
Methinks  thou  couldst  not  hope  to  find 
One  spark  of  virtue  in  my  mind, 
If  thou,  whose  wish  is  still  my  lord. 
Hast  for  this  grace  the  king  implored. 
This  day  I  go,  but,  ere  we  part. 
Must  chcHr  my  Site's  tender  heart. 
To  my  dear  mother  bid  farewell ; 
Then  to  the  woods,  a  while  to  dwell. 
With  thee,  O  Queen,  the  care  must  rest 
That  Bharat  hear  his  sire's  behest, 
And  guard  the  land  with  righteous  8way» 
For  such  the  law  that  lives  for  aye.' 

In  speechless  woe  the  father  heard. 
Wept  with  loud  cries,  but  spoke  no  word. 
Then  B&ma  touched  his  senseless  feet. 
And  hers,  for  honour  most  unmeet ; 
Bound  both  his  circling  steps  he  bent. 
Then  from  the  bower  the  hero  went 
Soon  as  he  reached  the  gate  he  found 
His  dear  companions  gathered  round. 
Behind  him  came  Sumitr&'s  child 
With  weeping  eyes  so  sad  and  wild. 
Then  saw  he  all  that  rich  array 
Of  vases  for  the  glorious  day. 
Bound  them  with  reverent  steps  he  paced, 
Nor  vailed  his  eye,  nor  moved  in  haste. 
The  loss  of  empire  could  not  dim 
The  ^lory  that  encompassed  him. 
So  will  the  Lord  of  Cooling  Bays* 
On  whom  the  world  delights  to  gaze. 
Through  the  great  love  of  all  retain 
Sweet  splendour  in  the  time  of  wane. 
Now  to  the  exile's  lot  resigned 
He  left  the  rule  of  earth  behind : 
As  though  all  worldly  cares  he  spumed 
No  trouble  was  in  him  discerned. 
The  chouries  that  for  kings  are  used. 
And  white  umbrella,  he  refused. 
Dismissed  his  chariot  and  his  men. 
And  every  friend  and  citizen. 
He  ruled  bis  senses,  nor  betrayed 
The  grief  that  on  his  bosom  weighed. 
And  thus  his  mother's  mansion  sought 
To  tell  the  mournful  news  he  brought. 
Nor  could  the  gay-clad  people  there 
Who  flocked  round  B4ma  true  and  fair. 
One  sign  of  altered  fortune  trace 
Upon  the  splendid  hero's  face. 
Nor  had  the  chieftain,  mighty-armed. 
Lost  the  bright  look  all  hearts  that  charmed, 
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As  e*en  from  autumn  moons  is  thrown 
A  splendour  which  is  all  their  own. 
With  his  sweet  voice  the  hero  spoke 
Saluting  all  the  gathered  folk. 
Then  righteous-souled  and  great  in  fame 
Close  to  his  mother's  house  ne  came. 
Lakshnia^  the  hrave,  his  brother's  peer 
In  princely  virtues,  followed  near, 
Sore  troubled,  but  resolved  to  show 
No  token  of  his  secret  woe. 
Thus  to  the  palace  Rama  went 

Where  all  were  gay  with  hope  and  joy; 
But  well  he  knew  the  dire  event 

That  hope  would  mar,  that  bliss  destroy. 
So  to  his  grief  he  would  not  yield 

Lest  the  sad  change  their  hearts  might 
rend, 
And,  the  dread  tiding  unrevealed, 

Spared  from  the  bio  w  each  faithful  friend. 
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But  in  the  monarch's  palace,  when 
Sped- from  the  bower  that  lord  of  men, 
tfp  from  the  weeping  women  went 
A  mighty  tvail  and  wild  lament : 
•  Ah,  he  who  ever  freely  did 
His  duty  ere  his  sire  could  bid, 
Our  refuge  and  our  sure  defence, 
This  day  will  go  an  exile  hence. 
He  on  Kausaly4  loves  to  wait 
Most  tender  and  affectionate. 
And  as  he  treats  his  mother,  thus 
From  childhood  has  he  treated  us. 
On  themes  that  sting  he  will  not  speak, 
And  when  reviled  is  calm  and  meek. 
He  soothes  the  angry,  heals  offence : 
He  goeis  to-day  an  exile  hence. 
Our  lord  the  king  is  most  unwise, 
And  looks  on  life  with  doting  eyes, 
Who  in  his  folly  casts  away 
The  world's  protection,  hope,  and  stay.* 
Thus  in  their  woe,  like  kine  bereaved 
Of  their  young  calves,'  the  ladies  grieved. 


1  The  comparison  may  to  a  Europetm 
reader  seem  a  homely  one.  But  Spenser 
likens  an  infuriate  woman  to  a  cow 

*  That  iftberobbedof  heryounglingdere.* 
Shakspeare  also  makes  King  Henry  VI. 
compare  himself  to  the  calf's  mother  that 

*  Kuns  lowing  up  and  down,  Looking 
the  way  her  hannlese  young  one  went? 
'Cows,'  says  De  Quincey,  *are  amongst 
the  gentlest  of  breathing  creatures  ;  none 
show  more  passionate  tenderness  to  their 
y^ung,  when  deprived  of  them,  and,  in 
short,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  profess  a  deep 
love  for  these  gentle  creatures.' 


And  ever  as  they  wept  and  wailed 
With  keen  reproach  the  king  assailecL 
Their  lamentation,  mixed  with  tears. 
Smote  with  new  grief  the  monarch's  ears. 
Who,  burnt  with  woe  too  great  to  bear. 
Fell  on  his  couch  and  fainted  there. 

Tben  B6ma,  smitten  with  the  pain 
His  heaving  heart  could  scarce  restrain. 
Groaned  like  an  elephant  and  strode 
With  Lakshman  to  the  queen's  abode. 
A  warder  there,  whose  hoary  eld 
In  honour  high  by  all  was  held. 
Guarding  the  mansion,  sat  before 
The  portal,  ^irt  with  many  more. 
Swift  to  their  feet  the  warders  sprang. 
And  loud  the  acclamation  rang. 
Hail,  R&ma  I  as  to  him  they  bent. 
Of  victor  chiefs  preeminent. 
One  court  he  passed,  and  in  the  next 
Saw,  masters  of  each  Veda  text, 
A  crowd  of  Br&hmans,  good  and  sage^ 
Dear  to  the  king  for  lore  and  age. 
To  these  he  bowed  his  reverent  head. 
Thence  to  the  court  beyond  he  sj)ed. 
Old  dames  and  tender  girls,  their  care 
To  keep  the  doors,  were  stationed  there. 
And  all,  when  R^ma  came  in  view. 
Delighted  to  the  chamber  flew, 
To  bear  to  Queen  Kausaly4  s  ear 
The  tidings  that  she  loved  to  hear. 
The  queen,  on  rites  and  prayer  intent. 
In  careful  watch  the  night  had  spent. 
And  at  the  dawn,  her  son  to  aid, 
To  Vishnu  holy  offerings  made. 
Firm  in  her  vows,  serenely  glad.  * 
In  robes  of  spotless  linen  clad, 
As  texts  prescribe,  with  grace  implored^ 
Her  offerings  in  the  fire  she  poured. 
Within  her  splendid  bower  he  came. 
And  saw  her  feed  the  sacred  flame 
There  oil,  and  grain,  and  vases  stood. 
With  wreaths,  and  curds,  and  cates,  and 

wood. 
And  milk,  and  sesamum,  and  rice. 
The  elements  of  sacrifice. 
SShe,  wohi  and  pale  with  many  a  fast 
And  midnight  hours  in  vigil  past, 
In  robes  of  purest  white  arrayed, 
To  Lakshmf  Queen  drink-offerings  paid. 
So  long  away,  she  flew  to  meet 

The  darling  of  her  soul : 
So  runs  a  mare  with  eager  feet 

To  welcome  back  her  foal. 
He  with  his  firm  support  upheld 

The  queen,  as  near  she  drew. 
And,  by  maternal  Ir.ve  impelled. 

Her  arms  around  him  threw. 
Her  hero  son,  her  matchless  boy 

She  kissed  upon  the  head  : 
She  blessed  him  in  her  pride  and  joy 
With  tender  words,  and  said : 
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'  Be  like  thy  royal  sires  of  old, 
The  nobly  good,  the  lofty-souled  I 
Their  lengthened  days  and  fame  be  thine, 
And  virtue,  as  beseems  thy  line ! 
The  pious  king,  thy  father,  see 
True  to  his  pi-omise  made  to  thee : 
That  truth  thy  sire  this  day  will  show, 
And  regent's  power  on  thee  bestow,* 

She  spoke.    He  took  the  proffered  seat, 
And  as  she  pressed  her  son  to  eat, 
Raised  reverent  bands,  and,  touohed  with 

shame, 
Made  answer  to  the  royal  dame : 
'  Dear  lady,  thou  hast  yet  to  know 
That  danger  threats,  and  heavy  woe ; 
A  grief  that  will  with  sore  distress 
On  Slt^,  thee,  and  Lakshman  press.- 
What  need  of  seats  have  such  as  I  f 
This  day  to  Dandak  wood  I  fly. 
The  hour  is  conie,  a  time,  unmeet 
For  silken  couch  and  gilded  seat. 
I  must  to  lonely  wilds  repair, 
Abstain  from  flesh,  and  living  there 
On  roots,  fruit,  honey,  hermit's  food* 
Pass  twice  seven  years  in  solitude. ' 
To  Bharat's  hand  the  king  will  yield 
The  regent  power  I  thought  to  wield. 
And  me,  a  hermit,  will  he  send 
Sly  days  in  Dandak  wood  to  spend.' 

As  when  the  woodman's  axe  has  lopped 
A  Sal  branch  in  the  mrove,  she  dropped  : 
So  from  the  skies  a  Goddess  falls 
Bjected  from  her  radiant  halls. 

When  R4ma  saw  her  lying  low. 
Prostrate  by  too  severe  a  blow, 
Aj^und  her  form  his  arms  he  wound 
And  raised  her  fainting  from  the  ground. 
His  hand  upheld  her  hke  a  mare 
Who  feels  her  load  too  sore  to  bear, 
And  sinks  upon  the  way  o'ertoiled. 
And  all  her  limps  with  dust  are  soiled. 
He  soothed  her  in  her  wild  distress 
With  loving  touch  and  soft  caress. 
She,  meet  for  highest  fortune,  eyed 
The  hero  watching  by  her  side. 
And  thus,  while  Lakshman  bent  to  hear, 
Addressed  her  son. with  many  a  tear  : 
•  If,  B4ma,  thou  had  ne'er  been  bom 
My  chUd  to  make  thy  mother  mourn. 
Though  reft  of  joy,  a  childless  queen, 
Such  woe  as  this  J  ne'er  had  seen. 
Though  to  the  childless  wife  there  clings 
Ojie  sorrow  armed  with  keenest  stings, 
•No  child  have  I :  no  child  have  I,' 
No  second  misery  prompts  the  sigh. 
When  long  I  sought,  alas,  in  vain. 
My  husband's  love  and  bliss  to  gun. 
In  B6ma  all  my  hopes  I  set 
And  dreamed  I  might  be  happy  yet. 
I,  of  the  consorts  first  and  best, 
JUlu&i  bear  my  rivals'  taunt  and  jest, 


And  brook,  though  better  far  than  they» 
The  soul  distressing  words  they  say. 
What  woman  can  he  doomed  to  pine 
In  misery  more  sore  than  mine. 
Whose  hopeless  days  must  still  be  q)ent 
In  grief  that  ends  not  and  lament  ?       t 
They  scorned  me  when  my  son  vras  nigh  ;• 
When  he  is  banished  I  must  die. 
Me^  whom  my  husband  never  prized, 
Kaikeyl's  retinue  despised 
With  boundless  insolence,  though  she 
Tops  not  in  rank  nor  equals  me. 
And  they  who  do  me  service  yet, 
Nor  old  allegiance  quite  forget, 
Whene'et  thej  see  Kaikeyi's  son. 
With  silent  lips  my  glances  shan. 
How,  O  my  darling,  shall  I  brook 
Each  menace  of  Kaikeyl's  look. 
And  listen,  in  my  low  estate, 
To  taunts  of  one  so  pasjtionate  7 
For  seventeen  years  since  thou  wast  bom 
I  sat  and  watched,  ah  me,  forlorn  I 
Hoping  some  blessed  day  to  see 
Deliverance  from  my  woes  by  thee. 
Now  comes  this  endless  griet  and  wrong. 
So  dire  I  cannot  bear  it  long. 
Sinking,  with  age  and  sorrow  worn. 
Beneath  my  rivals'  taunts  and  scorn. 
How  shall  I  pass  in  dark  distress 
My  long  lone  days  of  wretchedness 
Without  my  Rdma's  face,  as  bright 
As  the  full  moon  to  cheer  my  sight  ? 
Alas,  my  cares  thy  steps  to  train. 
And  fasts,  and  vows,  and  prayers  are  vain, 
Hard,  hard,  I  ween,  must  be  this  heart 
To  bear  this  blow  nor  burst  apart. 
As  some  great  river  bank,  when  first 
The  floods  of  Bain -time  on  it  burst. 
No,  Fate  that  speeds  not  will  not  slay. 

Nor  Yama's  halls  vouchsafe  me  room. 
Or,  like  a  lion's  weeping  prey. 

Death  now  had  borne  me  to  my  doom. 
Bard  is  my  heart  and  wrought  of  steel 

That  breaks  not  with  the  crushinir 
blow,  * 

Or  in  the  pangs  this  day  I  feel 

My  lifeless  frame  had  sunk  below. 
Death  waits  his  hour,  nor  takes  me  now  : 

But  thissad  thought  augments  my  pain. 
That  P^er  and  largess,  fast  and  vow. 

And  Heavenward  service  are  in  vain. 
Ah  me,  ah  me  I  with  fruitless  toil 

Of  rites  austere  a  child  I  sought : 
Thus  seed  cast  forth  on  barren  soil 

Still  lifeless  lies  and  comes  to  naught. 
If  ever  wretch  by  anguish  grieved 

Before  his  hour  to  death  had  fled, 
I  mourning,  like  a  cow  bereaved. 

Had  been  this  day  among  the  dead.' 
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CANTO  XXL 
kauSalya  calmed. 

While  thus  Eausaly^  wept  and  sighed. 

With  timely  words  sad  Lakshman  cried : 

•O  honoured  Queen  I  like  it  ill 

That,  subject  to  a  woman^s  will, 

B&ma  his  ro^al  state  should  <)uit 

And  to  an  exile's  doom  submit. 

The  aged  king,  fond,  changed,  and  week, 

Will  as  the  queen  compels  him  speak. 

But  why  should  R4ma  thus  be  sent 

To  the  wild  woods  in  banishment  7 

Ko  least  offence  I  find  in  him, 

I  see  no  fault  his  fame  to  dim. 

Not  one  in  all  the  world  I  know, 

Kot  outcast  wretch,  not  secret  foe. 

Whose  whispering  lips  would  dare  assail 

His  spotless  life  with  slanderous  tale. 

Godlike  and  bounteous,  just,  sincere, 

E'en  to  his  very  f  oemen  dear : 

Who  would  without  a  cause  neglect 

The  right,  and  such  a  son  reject  7 

And  if  a  kin^  such  order  gave. 

In  second  childhood,  passion's  slave, 

What  son  within  his  heart  would  lay 

The  senseless  order,  and  obey? 

Come,  B4ma,  ere  this  plot  be  known 

Stand  by  me  and  secure  the  throne. 

Stand  like  the  King  who  rules  below, 

Stand  aided  by  thy  brother's  bow : 

How  can  the  might  of  meaner  men 

Resist  thy  royal  purpose  then  ? 

My  shafts,  if  rebels  court  their  fate^ 

Shall  lay  Ayodhy4  desolate. 

Then  shall  her  streets  with  blood  be  dyed 

Of  those  who  stand  on  Bharat's  side : 

None  shall  my  slaughtering  hand  exempt, 

For  gentle  patience  earns  contempt. 

If,  by  Kaikeyl's  counsel  changed, 

Our  father's  heart  be  thus  estranged. 

No  mercy  must  our  arm  restrain, 

But  let  the  foe  be  slain,  be  slain. 

For  should  the  guide,  respected  long, 

No  more  discerning  right  and  wrong, 

Turn  in  forbidden  paths  to  stray, 

'Tis  meet  that  force  his  steps  should  stay. 

What  power  sufficient  can  he  see, 

"i^at  motive  for  the  wish  has  he. 

That  to  Kaikeyi  would  resign 

The  empire  which  is  justly  thine  T 

Can  he,  O  conqueror  of  thy  foes. 

Thy  strength  and  mine  in  war  oppose? 

Can  he  entrust,  in  our  despite. 

To  Bharat's  hand  thy  royal  right  ? 

I  love  this  brother  with  the  whole 

Affection  of  my  faithful  soul. 

Yea  Queen,  by  bow  and  truth  I  swear, 

By  sacrifice,  and  gift,  and  prayer, 


If  R&ma  to  the  forest  goes,  \ 

Or  where  the  burning  luruaoe  glows,         • 
First  shall  my  feet  the  forest  tread,  ! 

The  flames  shall  first  surround  my  head.   ' 
My  might  shall  chase  thy  grief  and  toarsi' 
As  darkness  flies  when  morn  appears. 
Do  thou,  dear  Queen,  and  EUma  too 
Behold  what  power  like  mine  can  do. 
My  aged  father  I  will  kill, 
The  vassal  of  Kaikeyi's  will. 
Old,  yet  a  child,  the  woman's  thrall. 
Infirm,  and  base,  the  scorn  of  alL' 

Thus  Lakshman  cried,themighty-8oaled: 
Down  her  sad  cheeks  the  torrents  rolled. 
As  to  her  son  Eausaly^  spake  ; 

'  Now  thou  hast  heard  thy  brother,  takcf 
His  counsel  if  thou  hold  it  wise. 
And  do  the  thing  his  words  advise. 
Do  not,  my  son,  with  tears  I  pray,  ] 

My  rival's  wicked  word  obey,  i 

Leave  me  not  here  consumed  with  woe^ 
Nor  to  the  wood,  an  exile,  go. 
If  thou,  to  irirtue  ever  true. 
Thy  duty's  path  would  still  pursue. 
The  highest  duty  bids  thee  stay 
And  thus  thy  mother's  voice  obey. 
Thus  Easyap's  great  ascetic  son 
A  seat  among  the  Immortals  won : 
In  his  own  home,  subdued,  he  stayed. 
And  honour  to  his  mother  paid. 
If  reverence  to  thy  sire  be  due, 
Thy  mother  claims  like  honour  too. 
And  thus  I  charge  thee,  O  my  child. 
Thou  must  not  seek  the  forest  wild. 
Ah,  what  to  me  were  life  and  bliss. 
Condemned  my  darling  son  to  miss  f 
But  with  my  R&ma  near,  to  eat 
The  very  grass  itself  were  sweet 
But  if  thou  still  wilt  go  and  leave 
Thy  hapless  mother  here  to  grieve, 
I  from  that  hour  will  food  abjure. 
Nor  life  without  my  son  endure. 
Then  it  will  be  thy  fate  to  dwell 
In  depth  of  world  detested  hell. 
As  Ocean  in  the  olden  time 
Was  guilty  of  an  impious  crime 
That  marked  the  lord  of  each  fair  flood 
As  one  who  spills  a  Brahman's  blood.' ^ 
Thus  spake  the  queen,  and  wept»  and 
sighed  ; 
Then  righteous  B&ma  thus  replied  : 
*  I  have  no  power  to  slight  or  break 
Commandments  which  my  father  spake« 
I  bend  my  head,  dear  lady,  low, 
Forgive  me,  for  I  needs  must  go. 
Once  Kandu,  mighty  saint,  who  made 
His  dwelling  in  the  forest  shade, 

1  The  commentators  say  that,  in  a  former 
creation,  Ocean  grieved  his  mother  and 
suffered  in  coniequenfte  the  pains  of  heU. 
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A  cow— and  duty's  claims  he  knew— 
OMU«nt  to  his  father,  slew. 
And  in  the  line  from  which  we  spring, 
WJlreii  ordered  bv  their  sire  the  king, 
Tbrongh  earth  the  sons  of  Sagar  cldft, 
And  •ouQtless  things  of  life  bereft.^ 
So  Jamadagni's  8on>  obeyed 
His  sire,  when  in  the  wood  he  laid 
His  hand  upon  his  axe,  and  smote 
Through  Benuk&  his  mother's  throat. 
The  d^ds  of  these  and  more  beside. 
Peers  of  the  Gods,  my  steps  shall  guide, 
Aad  resolute  will  I  fulfil 
My  father's  word,  my  father's  will, 
IX or  1,  O  Queen,  unsanctioned  tread 
ThM  righteous  path,  by  duty  led  : 
The  road  my  footsteps  journey  o'er 
Was  traversed  by  the  great  of  yore. 
This  high  command  vioiich  all  accept 
Shall  faithfully  bv  me  be  kept, 
For  duty  ne'er  will  him  forsake 
Who  fears  his  sire's  command  to  break.' 

Thas  to  his  mother  wild  with  grief : 
TheQ  thus  to  Lakshman  spake  the  chief 
Of  those  by  whom  the  how  is  bent. 
Mid  all  who  speak,  most  eloquent : 
*  I  know  what  love  for  me  thou  hasty 
What  firm  devotion  unsurpassed  : 
Toy  Talour  and  thy  worth  I  know. 
And  glory  that  appals  the  foe. 
Blest  youth,  my  mother's  woe  is  great. 
It  bends  her  neath  its  matchless  weight : 
JSo  claims  will  she,  with  blinded  eyoSf 
Of  truth  and  patience  reognize. 
For  duty  is  supreme  in  place. 
And  troth  is  duty's  noblest  base. 
Obedient  to  my  sire's  behest 
I  serre  the  cause  of  duty  best. 
For  man  should  truly  do  whate'er 
Ti>  mother,  Br&hman,  sire,  he  sware : 
He  must  in  duty's  path  remain, 
Nor  let  his  word  be  pledged  in  vain. 
And,  O  my  brother,  how  can  I 
Obedience  to  this  charge  deny  ? . 
Kaikeyi's  tongue  my  purpose  spurred. 
Bat  twas  my  sire  who  gave  the  word. 
Oatt  these  unholy  thoughts  aside 
Wkich  smack  of  war  and  Warriors'  pride; 
9l»  duty's  call,  not  wrath  attend, 
Aad  tread  the  path  which  I  commend.' 

Uma  by  fond  affection  moved 
Wit  brother  Lakshman  thus  reproved ; 
MM  with  joined  hands  and  reverent  head 
Amia  to  Queen  Kauialy^  said : 

•I  seeds  must  ffo— do  thou  consent^ 
IP^ihe  wild  wood  in  banishment. 
Oj^e  me,  by  my  life  I  pray, 
nrtlessing  ere  I  go  away. 
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I,  when  the  promised  years  are  o'er, 

Shall  see  Ayodhy^'s  town  once  more. 

Then,  mother  dear,  thy  tears  restrain. 

Nor  let  thy  heart  be  wrung  by  pain  : 

In  time,  my  father's  will  obeyed. 

Shall  I  return  from  greenwood  shade. 

My  dear  Videhan,  thou,  and  I 

Lakshman,  Sumitr^,  feel  this  tie. 

And  must  my  father's  word  obey. 

As  duty  bids  that  rules  for  aye. 

Thy  preparations  now  forgo, 

And  lock  within  thy  breast  thy  woe. 

Nor  be  my  ()ious  wish  withstood 

To  go  an  exile  to  the  wood.' 

Calm  and  unmoved  the  prince  explained 

His  duty's  claim  and  purpose  high, 
The  mother  life  and  sense  regained. 

Looked  on  her  son  and  maae  reply  : 
'  If  reverence  be  thy  father's  due, 

Tlie  same  by  right  and  love  is  mine : 
Go  not,  my  oliar^  I  thus  renew. 

Nor  leave  me  here  in  woe  to  pine. 
What  were  such  lonely  life  to  me. 

Bites  to  the  shades,  or  deathless  lot  1 
More  dear,  my  son,  one  hour  with  thee 

Than  all  the  world  where  thou  art  not.' 
As  bursts  to  view,  when  brands  blaze  high. 

Some  elephant  cancealed  by  night. 
So,  when  he  heard  his  mother's  cry, 

Burnt  Kama's  grief  with  fiercer  might. 
Thus  to  the  queen,  half  senseless  still. 
And  Lakshman,  burnt  with  heart-felt 
pain. 
True  to  the  right,  with  steadfast  will. 
His  duteous  speech  he  spoke  again : 
*  Brother.  I  know  thy  loving  mind. 

Thy  valour  and  thy  truth  I  know. 
But  now  to  claims  of  duty  blind 

Thou  and  my  mother  swell  my  woe. 
The  fruits  of  deeds  in  human  life 
Make  love,  gain,  duty,  manifest. 
Dear  when  they  meet  as  some  fond  wife 
With  her  sweet  babes  upon  her  breast. 
But  man  to  duty  first  should  turn 

Whene'er  the  three  are  not  combined : 
Jor  those  who  heed  but  gain  we  spurn. 

And  those  to  |)lea8ure  all  resigned. 
Shall  then  the  virtuous  disobey 

Hests  of  an  aged  king  and  sire, 
Though  feverous  joy  that  father  sway, 

Or  senseless  love  or  causeless  ire  ?      • 
I  have  no  power,  commanded  thus. 
To  slight  his  promise  and  decree: 
The  honoured  sire  of  both  of  us. 

My  mother's  lord  and  life  is  he.  . 
Shall  she,  while  yet  the  holy  king 
Is  living,  on  the  right  intent, — 
Shall  she,  like  some  poor  widowed  thing, 
.   Go  forth  with  me  to  banishment  ? 
Now,  mother,  speed  thy  parting  son. 
And  let  thy  biejising  soothe  my  pain. 


^^  TUBMAMAYAN, 

That  I  may  turn,  mine  exile  done. 

Like  King  YayAti,  home  again. 
*  air  glory  and  the  fruit  she  gives, 
*«Tu      ^?®*  ^^  ^^*y  ^  °e"er  will  slight  : 
What,  for  the  span  a  mortal  lives, 

Were  rule  of  earth  without  the  right?' 
He  soothed  her  thus,  finn  to  the  last 

His  counsel  to  his  brother  told  : 
Then  round  the  queen  in  reverence  passed. 

And  held  her  m  his  loving  hold* 
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CANTO  XXII. 
LAKSHMAN  CALMED. 

So  B6ma  kept  unshaken  still 
His  noble  heart  with  iron  will. 
To  his  dear  brother  next  he  turned. 
Whose  glaring  eyes  with  fury  burned. 
Indignant,  panting  like  a  snake, 
And  thu§  again  his  counsel  spake  j 
Thine  anger  and  thy  grief  restrain, 
And  firm  in  duty's  path  remain. 
Dear  brother,  lay  thy  scorn  aside, 
And  be  the  right  thy  joy  and  pride. 
1  hy  ready  zeal  and  thoughtful  care 
To  aid  what  rites  should  grace  the  heir.— 
T  hese  'tis  another's  now  to  ask  : 
Come,  gird  thee  for  thy  noble  task. 
That  Bbarat's  throning  rites  mav  be 
Graced  with  the  things  prepared'for  me. 
And  with  thy  gentle  care  provide 
That  her  fond  heart,  now  sorely  tried 
With  fear  and  longing  for  mv  sake 
With  doubt  and  dread  may  never  ache. 
To  know  that  thoughts  of  coming  ill 
One  hour  that  tender  bosom  fill 
With  agony  and  dark  despair 
Is  grief  too  great  for  me  to  bear 
I  cannot,  brother,  call  to  mind 
One  wilful  fault  or  undesigned. 
When  I  have  pained  in  anything 
My  mothers  or  my  sire  the  king 
The  right  my  father  keeps  in  view 
In  promise,  word,  and  action  true  • 
Let  him  then  all  his  fear  dismiss  ' 
Nor  dread  the  loss  of  future  bliss. 
He  fears  his  truth  herein  will  fail  • 
Hence  bitter  thoughts  his  heart  as'sail 
He  trembles  lest  the  rites  proceed 
And  at  his  pangs  my  heait  should  bleed 
So  now  this  earnest  wish  is  mine 
The  consecration  to  resign,  ' 

And  from  this  city  turn  away 
To  the  wild  wood  with  no  delay 
My  banishment  to-day  will  free 
Kaikeyi  from  her  cares,  that  she. 
At  last  contented  and  elate. 
May  Bharat's  throning  celebrate 


Then  will  the  lady's  trouble  cease, 
JJ?cn  will  her  heart  have  joy  and  peaces   . 
When  wandering  in  the  wood  I  wear 
Deerskin,  and  bark,  and  matted  hair. 
Nor  shall  by  me  his  heart  be  grieved 
Whose  choice  approved,  whose  mind  con- 
ceived 
This  counsel  which  I  follow.  No, 
Forth  to  the  forest  will  I  go. 
Tis  Fate,  Sumitr^'s  son,  confess. 
That  sends  me  to  the  wilderness. 
Tis  Fate  alone  that  gives  away 
To  other  hands  the  royal  sway. 
How  could  Kaikeyi's  purpose  bring 
On  me  this  pain  and  suffering, 
Were  not  her  change  of  heart  decreed 
By  Fate  whose  will  commands  the  deed  f 
I  know  my  filial  love  has  been 
The  same  throughout  for  every  queen. 
And  with  the  same  affection  she 
Has  treated  both  her  son  and  me. 
Her  shameful  words  of  cruel  spite 
To  stay  the  consecrating  rite. 
And  drive  me  banished  from  the  thioncL^* 
These  I  ascribe  to  Fate  alone. 
How  could  she,  bom  of  royal  race. 
Whom  nature  decks  with  fairest  grace^ 
Speak  like  a  dame  of  low  degree 
Before  the  king  to  torture  me? 
But  Fate,  which  none  may  comprehend. 
To  which  all  life  must  bow  and  bend^ 
In  her  and  me  its  power  has  shown^ 
And  all  my  hopes  are  overthrown. 
What  man,  Sumitrfi's  darling,  may 
Conteiwl  with  Fate's  resistless  swav. 
Whose  all-commanding  power  we  find 
Our  former  deeds  alone  can  bind  t 
Our  life  and  death,  our  joy  and  pain^ 
Anger  and  fear,  and  loss  and  gain, 
Each  thing  that  is,  in  every  state. 
All  is  the  work  of  none  but  Fate. 
E'en  saints,  inspired  with  rigid  zeal. 
When  once  the  stroke  of  Fate  they  feel» 
In  sternest  vows  no  more  engage, 
And  fall  enslaved  by  love  and  rage. 
So  now  the  sudden  stroke  whose  wei^rhi 
Descends  unlooked  for,  comes  of  Fate» 
And  with  unpitying  might  destroys 
The  promise  of  commencing  joys. 
Weigh  this  true  counsel  in  thy  soul : 
With  thy  firm  heart  thy  heart  control  : 
Then,  brother,  thou  wilt  cease  to  grieve 
For  hindered  rites  which  now  I  leave. 
So  cast  thv  needless  grief  away. 
And  strictly  my  commands  obey. 
These  preparations  check  with  speed, 
Nor  Jet  my  throning  rites  proceed. 
These  urns  that  stand  prepared  to  shed 
King-making  drops  upon  my  head. 
Snail  with  their  pure  lustrations  now 
inaugurate  my  hermit's  vow. 
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Tet  what  have  I  to  do  with  things 
Tl^  touch  the  state  and  pomp>f  ;klnga  T 
These  hands  of  mine  shall  water  take 
To  sanctify  the  vow  I  make. 
Now  Lakahman,  let  thy  hear^  no  more 
My  fortune  changed  and  lost  deplore. 
A  forest  life  more  joys  may  bring 
Than  those  that  wait  upon  a  king. 
Kow  though  her  arts  successful  mar 
My  consecrating  rite, 
liOt  not  the  youngest  queen  too  far 

Thy  jealous  fear  excite. 
Kor  let  one  thought  suggesting  ill 

Upon  our  father  fall, 
But  let  thy  heart  remember  still 
That  Fate  is  lord  of  all.' 


CANTO  XXIII. 

LAKSHMAN'S  ANGER, 

Thus  EL6ma  to  his  brother  said  ; 
And  Lakshman  bent  his  drooping  head. 
In  turns  by  grief  and  pride  impelled, 
A  middle  course  of  thought  he  held. 
Then  in  a  frown  of  anger,  bent 
His  brows  that  chief  moat  excellent. 
And  like  a  serpent  in  his  hole. 
Breathed  tierce  and  fast  in  wrath  of  soul. 
His  threatening  brows  so  darkly  frowned, 
His  eyes  so  fiercely  glanced  around. 
They  made  his  glare,  which  none  might 

brook, 
liike  some  infuriate  lion's  look. 
I^ike  some  wild  elephant,  full  oft 
He  raised  and  shook  his  hand>  aloft. 
Kow  turned  his  neck  to  left  and  right 
Kow  bent,  now  raised  its  stately  height, 
Kow  in  his  ra^e  that  sword  he  felt 
Which  mangling  wounds  to  foemen  dealt, 
With  sidelong  glance  his  brother  eyed, 
And  thus  in  burning  words  replied  : 
*  Thy  rash  resolve,  thy  eager  haste, 
Thy  mighty  fear,  are  all  misplaced : 
No  room  is  here  for  duty's  claim, 
No  cause  to  dread  the  people's  blame. 
Can  one  so  brave  as  thou  consent 
To  use  a  coward's  argument  % 
The  glory  of  the  Warrior  race 
With  craven  speech  his  lips  debase  ? 
Oui  one  like  thee  so  falsely  speak, 
Kxaiting  Fate,  confessed  so  weak  ? 
Ctast  thou,  undoubting  still  restrain 
8«q(kioions  of  those  sinful  twain  ? 


*  The  Sanskrit  word  hasta  signifies  both 
JU»A^  and  the  trunk  of  'The  beast  that 
bean  between  his  eyes  a  serpent  for  a 
hand.' 


Canst  thou,  most  duteous,  fail  to  know 
Their  hearts  are  set  on  duty's  show  1 
They  with  deceit  have  set  their  trains. 
And  now  the  fruit  rewards  their  pains, 
Had  they  not  long  ago  agreed, 

0  Bdma,  on  this  treacherous  deed. 
That  promised  boon,  so  long  retained. 
He  erst  had  given  and  she  had  gained, 

1  cannot,  O  my  brother,  bear 
To  see  another  throned  as  heir 
With  rites  which  all  our  people  hate  : 
Then,  O,  this  passion  tolerate. 

This  vaunted  duty  which  can  guide 
Thy  steps  from  wisdom's  path  aside. 
And  change  the  counsel  of  thy  breast, 
O  lofty -hearted,  I  detest. 
Wilt  thou,  when  power  and  might  ar«i 

thine. 
Submit  to  this  abhorred  design? 
Thy  father's  impious  best  fulfil, 
T  hat  vassal  of  Kaikeyi's  will  ? 
But  if  thou  still  wilt  shut  thine  eyes. 
Nor  see  the  guile  herein  that  lies* 
My  soul  is  sad,  I  deeply  mourn, 
And  duty  seems  a  thmg  to  scorn. 
Canst  thou  one  moment  think  to  please 
This  pair  who  live  for  love  and  ease, 
And  'gainst  thy  peace,  as  foes,  allied. 
With  tenderest  names  their  hatred  hide 
Now  if  thy  judgment  still  refers 
To  Fate  this  plot  of  his  and  hers. 
My  mind  herein  can  ne'er  agree ; 
And  O,  in  this  be  ruled  by  me. 
Weak,  void  of  manly  pride  are  they 
Who  bend  to  Fate's  imputed  sway : 
The  choicest  souls,  the  nobly  great 
Disdain  to  bow  their  heads  to  Fate. 
And  he  who  dares  his  Fate  control 
With  vigorous  act  and  manly  soul. 
Though  threatening  Fate  his  hopes  assail. 
Unmoved  through  all  need  never  quail. 
This  day  mankind  shall  learn  aright 
The  power  of  Fate  and  human  might. 
So  shall  the  gulf  that  lies  between 
A  man  and  Fate  be  clearly  seen. 
The  might  of  Fate  subdued  by  mQ 
This  hour  the  citizens  shall  see. 
Who  saw  its  intervention  stay 
Thy  consecrating  rites  to-day 
My  power  shall  turn  this  Fate  aside. 
That  threatens,  as,  with  furious  stride, 
An  elephant  who  scorns  to  feel. 
In  rage  unchecked,  the  driver's  steel. 
Not  the  great  Lords  whose  sleepless  might 
Protects  the  worlds,  shall  stay  the  rite 
Though  earth,  hell,  heaven  combine  theii? 

powers : 
And  shall  we  fear  this  sire  of  ours  ? 
Then  if  their  minds  are  idly  bent 
To  doom  thee.  King,  to  banishment. 
Through  twice  seven  y^ars  of  ej^ile  tk^j 
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Shall  in  the  lonely  forest  stay. 
1  will  consume  the  hopes  that  fire 
The  qneen  Kaikeyl  and  our  sire, 
That  tp  her  son  this  check  will  bring 
Advantage,  making  Bharat  king. 
The  power  o!  Fate  will  ne'er  withstand 
The  might  that  arms  my  vigorous  hand  ; 
If  danger  and  distress  assail, 
My  fearless  strength  will  still  prevail. 
A  thousand  circling  years  shall  flee  : 
The  forest  then  thy  home  shall  be. 
And  thy  good  sons,  succeeding,  hold 
The  empire  which  their  sire  controlled. 
The  royal  saints,  of  old  who  reigned, 
For  aged  lungs  this  rest  ordained: 
Tliese  to  their  sons  their  realm  commit 
That  they,  like  sires,  may  cherish  it. 
O  pious  soul,  if  thou  decline 
The  empire  which  is  justly  thine. 
Lest,  while  the  king  distractdd  lies, 
Disorder  in  the  state  should  rise, 
I,— or  no  mansion  mav  I  find 
In  worlds  lio  hero  souls  assigned,— 
The  guardian  of  thy  realm  will  be, 
As  the  sea-bank  protects  the  sea. 
Then  cast  thine  idle  fears  aside : 
With  prosperous  rites  be  sanctified. 
The  lords  of  earth  ma]^  strive  in  vain : 
My  power  shall  all  their  force  restram. 
My  pair  of  arms,  my  warrio'rs  bow 
Are  not  for  pride  of  empty  show : 
For  no  support  these  shafts  were  made  ; 
And  binding  up  ill  suits  my  blade : 
To  piertee  the  toe  with  deadly  breach — 
This  is  the  work  of  all  and  each. 
But  small,  methinks,  the  love  I  show 
For  him  I  count  my  mortal  foe. 
Soon  as  my  trenchant  steel  is  bare. 
Flashing  its  lightning  through  the  air, 
I.  heed  no  foe,  nor  stand  aghast 
Though  Indra's  self  the  lesrin  cast. 
Then  shall  the  wa^  be  hard  to  pass, 
Where  chariots  lie  in  ruinous  mass  ; 
When  elephant  and  man  and  steed 
Crushed  in  the  murderous  onslaught  bleed, 
And  legs  and  heads  fall,  heap  on  heap. 
Beneath  my  sword's  tremendous  sweep. 
Struck  by  my  keen  brand's  trenchant  blade, 
Thine  enemies  shall  fall  dismayed. 
Like  towering  mountains  rent  in  twain. 
Or  lightning  clouds  that  burst  in  rain, 
Wnen  armed  with  brace  and  glove  1  stand, 
And  take  my  trusty  bow  in  hand, 
Wnothenshall  vaunt  his  might  ?  who  dare 
Count  h.m  a  man  to  meet  me  there? 
Then  will  I  loose  my  shafts,  and  strike 
Man,  elephant,  and  steed  alike  : 
At  one  shall  many  an  arrow  fly. 
And  many  a  foe  with  one  shall  die. 
This  day  the  world  my  power  shall  see. 
That  none  in  arms  can  rival  me : 


My  strength  the  monarch  shall  abase^    . 
And  set  thee,  lord,  in  lordliest  place. 
These  arms  which  breathe  the  sandalls 

Boent,  ^ 

Which  golden  bracelets  ornament. 
These  hands  which  precious  gifts  bestow^ 
Which  guard  the  friend  and  smite  the  foe, 
A  nobler  service  shall  assay. 
And  tight  in  Buma's  cause  to-day. 
The  robbers  of  thy  rights  to  stay. 
Spoak,  brother,  tell  thy  foeman's  name 

Whom  I,  in  conquering  strife. 
May  strip  of  followers  and  fame, 

Of  fortune,  or  of  life. 
Say,  how  may  all  this  sea-girt  land  - 

Be  brought  to  own  thy  sway  : 
Thy  faithful  servant  here  I  stand 

To  listen  and  obey.' 
Then  strove  the  bride  of  Kaghu's  race 

Sad  Lakshman's  heart  to  cheer. 
While  slowly  down  the  hero's  face. 

Unchecked,  there  rolled  a  tear. 
*  The  orders  of  my  sire,'  he  cried, 

*  My  will  shall  ne'er  oppose  : 
I  follow  still,  whate'er  betide. 
The  path  which  duty  showsJ 


CANTO  XXI7. 
KAU^ALYA  CALMED. 

But  when  Kaugaly&  saw  that  he 
Besolved  to  keep  his  sire's  decree. 
While  tears  and  sobs  her  utterance  broke,- 
Her  very  righteous  speech  she  spoke : 
•  Can  he,  a  stranger  yet  to  pain. 
Whose  pleasant  words  all  hearts  enchain. 
Son  of  the  king  and  me  the  queen, 
Livre  on  the  grain  his  hands  may  glean  ; 
Can  he,  whose  slaves  and  menials  eat 
The  finest  cakes  of  sifted  wheat- 
Can  Rama  in  the  forest  live 
On  roots  and  fruit  which  woodlands  give  ; 
Who  will  believe,  who  will  not  fear 
When  the  sad  story  smites  his  ear. 
That  one  so  dear,  so  noble  held. 
Is  by  the  king  his  sire  expelled  f 
Now  surely  none  may  Fate  resist. 
Which  orders  all  as  it  may  list. 
If,  R4ma,  in  thy  strength  and  grace, 
The  woods  become  thy  dwelling-place. 
A  childless  mother  long  I  grieved. 
And  many  a  sigh  for  offspring  heaved. 
With  wistful  longing  weak  and  worn 
Till  thou  at  last,  my  son,  wast  born. 
Fanned  by  the  storm  of  thut  desire 
Deep  in  niy  soul  I  felt  the  tire. 
Whose  offerings  flowed  from  weeping  eyes. 
With  fuel  fed  of  groans  aud  sighs,  •   - 
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IKfiile  round  the  flame  the  smoke  grew  hot 
Of  tears  because  thou  camest  not. 
Kow  reft  of  thee,  too  fiery  tierce 
The  flame  «{  woe  my  heart  will  pierce, 
Aa,  when  the  days  of  spring  return, 
The  sun's  hot  beams  the  forest  burn. 
The  mother  cow  still  follows  near 
The  wanderings  of  her  youngling  dear. 
So  close  to  thine  my  feet  shall  be, 
Where'er  thou  goest  following  thee,' 
'  Bfima,  the  noblest  lord  of  men, 
Heard  his  fond  mother's  speech,  and  then 
In  soothing  words  like  these  replied 
To  the  sad  queea  who  wept  and  sighed  : 
•  Nay,  by  Kaikeyi's  art  beguiled, 
When  I  am  banished  to  the  wild, 
If  thou,  mjr  mother,  also  fly, 
The  aged  king  will  surely  die. 
When  wedded  dames  their  lords  forsake, 
Long  for  the  crime  their  souls  shall  ache. 
Thou  must  not  e'en  in  thought  within 
Thy  bosom  frame  so  dire  a  sin. 
Liong  as  Kakutstha's  son,  who  reigns 
Lorof  of  the  earth,  in  life  remains, 
Thou  -must  with  love  his  will  obey  : 
This  duty  claims,  supreme  for  aye. 
Tea,  mother,  thou  and  I  must  be 
Submissive  to  my  sire's  decree. 
King,  husband,  sire  is  he  confessed, 
The  lord  of  all,  the  worthiest. 
I  in  the  wilds  my  days  will  spend 
Till  twice  seven  years  have  reached  an  end, 
Then  with  great  joy  will  come  again, 
And  faithful  to  tifiy  bests  remain.* 
Kftusalyi,  by  her  son  addressed. 
With  love  and  passion  sore  distressed. 
Afflicted,  with  her  eyes  bedewed, 
To  R4ma  thus  her  speech  renewed  ; 
. '  Nay,  H4ma,  but  my  heart  will  break 
If  with  these  queens  my  home  I  make. 
Lead  me  too  with  thee ;  let  me  go 
And  wander  like  a  woodland  roe.' 

Then,  while  no  tear  the  hero  shed, 
TUhva  to  the  weeping  queen  he  said : 
*  If  other,  while  lives  the  husband,  he 
Is  woman*B  lord  and  deity. 
O  dearest  lady,  thou  and  I 
Oar  lord  and  king  must  ne*er  deny; 
The  lord  of  earth  himself  have  we 
Omt  euardian  wise  and  friend  to  be. 
Aild  Bharat,  true  to  duty's  call, 
Wboae  sweet  words  take  the  hearts  of  all, 
'mi  aerve  thee  well,  and  ne'er  forget 
Tbs  Tirtnons  path  before  him  set. 
B«  tikis,  I  pray,  thine  earnest  care, 
Ttefc  the  old  king  my  father  ne'er, 
Whia  I  have  parted  hence,  may  know, 
OtiavM  for  his  son,  a  pang  of  woe. 
J^  flat  this  grief  his  soul  distress» 
V#  Mi^ltitw  with  the  bitterness, 
Wtli  diteoiu  caret  in  erery  thing, 


Love,  comfort,  cheer  the  aged  king. 
Though,  best  of  womankind,  a  spouse 
Keeps  firmly  all  her  fasts  and  vows* 
Nor  yet  her  husband's  will  obeys. 
She  treads  iu  sin's  forbidden  ways. 
She  to  her  husband's  will  who  bencb 
Goes  to  hiKh  bliss  that  never  ends, 
Yea,  though  the  Gods  have  found  in  hor 
"N  o  reverential  worshipper. 
Bent  on  his  weal,  a  woman  still 
Must  seek  to  do  her  husband's  will : 
For  Scripture,  custom,  law  uphold 
This  duty  Heaven  revealed  of  old. 
Honour  true  Br4hmans  for  my  sake, 
And  constant  offerings  duly  make, 
With  fire-oblations  and  with  flowers, 
To  all  the  host  of  heavenly  powers. 
Look  to  the  coming  time,  and  yearn 
For  the  glad  hour  of  mv  return. 
And  still  thy  duteous  course  pursue, 
AbstemioUvS  humble,  kind,  and  true. 
The  highest  bliss  shalt  thou  obtain 
When  I  from  exile  come  again. 
If,  best  of  those  who  keep  the  right, 
The  king  my  sire  still  see  the  li^t.' 

The  queen,  by  Bama  thus  addressed. 
Still  with  a  mother's  ^rief  oppressed, 
While  her  long  eyes  with  tears  were  dim, 
Began  once  more  and  answered  him : 
*  Not  by  my  pleading  may  be  stayed 
The  firm  resolve  thy  soul  has  made. 
My  hero,  thou  wilt  go ;  and  none 
The  stern  commands  of  Fate  may  shun. 
Go  forth,  dearchild  whom  naughtcan  be  nd 
And  may  all  bliss  thy  steps  attend. 
I'bou  wilt  return,  and  that  dear  day 
Will  chase  mine  every  grief  away. 
Thou  wilt  return,  thy  duty  done. 
Thy  vows  discharged,  high  glory  won  ; 
From  filial  debt  wilt  thou  be  free. 
And  sweetest  joy  will  come  on  ms* 
My  son,  the  will  of  mighty  Fate 
At  every  time  must  dominate. 
If  now  it  drives  thee  hence  to  stray 
Heedless  of  me  who  bid  thee  stay. 
Qo,  strong  of  arm,  go  forth,  my  ooy. 
Go  forth,  again  to  come  with  ioy. 
And  thine  expectant  mother  cheer 
With  those  sweet  tones  she  loves  to  hear* 
O  that  the  blessed  hour  were  nigh 
When'  th  )U  shalt  glad  this  anxious  eye. 
With  matted  hair  and  hermit  dress 
Returning  from  the  wUdemess.' 

Kausaly&'s  conscious  soul  approved. 
As  her  proud  glance  she  bent 

On  B4ma  constant  and  unmoved. 
Resolved  on  banishment. 

Suoh  word?,  with  happy  omens  franght 
To  her  dear  son  she  said. 

Invoking  with  each  eager  thought 
A  blessing  on  his  bead..  ^ 
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^aWalya's  blessing. 

Her  grief  and  woe  she  cast;  aside. 
Her  lips  with  water  purified. 
And  thus  her  benison  began 
That  mother  of  the  noblest  man  : 
*  If  thou  wilt  hear  no  words  of  mine. 
Go  forth,  thou  pride  of  Raghu's  line. 
Go,  darling,  and  return  with  speed, 
Wallting  where  noble  spirits  lead. 
May  virtue  on  thy  steps  attend. 
And  be  her  faithful  lover's  friend. 
May  Those  to  whom  thy  vows  are  paid 
In  temnle  and  in  holy  shad«, 
With  all  the  mighty  saints  cMnbine 
To  keep  that  precious  life  of  thine. 
The  arms  wise  Visv&mitra'  gave 
Thy  virtuous  soul  from  danger  save. 
Long  be  thy  life  :  thy  sure  defence 
Shall  be  th  v  truthful  innocence, 
And  that  obedience,  naught  can  tire, 
To  me  thy  mother  and  thy  sire. 
May  fanes  where  holy  fires  are  fed. 
Altars  with  g^rass  and  fuel  spread, 
IQach  sacrificial  ground,  eacn  tree. 
Bock,  lake,  and  mountain,  prosper  thee. 
Let  old  Vir4j,'  and  Him  who  made 
ITie  universe,  combine  to  aid ; 
Let  Indra  and  each  guardian  Lord 
Who  keeps  the  worlds,  their  help  afford. 
And  be  tny  constant  friend  the  Sun, 
Lord  P(ish&,  Bhaga,  Aryaman.' 
Fortnights  and  seasons,  nights  and  days. 
Years,  months,  and  hours,  protect  thy  ways, 
Vrihaspati  shall  still  be  nigh, 
The^  War-God,  and  the  Moon  on  high. 
And  N&rad<  and  the  sainted  seven^ 
Shall  watch  thee  from  their  starry  heaven. 
The  mountains,  and  the  seas  which  ring 
The  world,  and  Yaruna  the  King, 
Sky,  ether,  and  the  wind,  whate'er 
Mo?e8  not  or  moves,  for  thee  shall  care. 
Eaoh.lunar  mansion  be  benign, 
With  happier  light  the  planets  shine: 
All  gods,  each  light  in  heaven  that  glows, 
Potect  my  child  where'er  he  goes. 
The  twilight  hours,  the  day  and  night. 
Keep  in  the  wood  thy  steps  aright. 
Watch,  minute,  instant,  as  they  flee^ 
Shall  all  bring  happiness  to  thee. 

<  See  p.  41. 

«  The  first  progeny  of  Brahm^  or  Brah- 
m&  himself. 

^  These  are  three  names  of  the  Sun, 

*  See  p.  1. 

^  The  saints  who  form  the  constellation 
of  Ursa  Major. 


Celestials  and  the  Titan  brood  '  . 

Protect  thee  in  thv  solitude,  ' ;  - 

A.nd  haunt  the  mij^hty  wood  to  bles8 

The  wanderer  in  his  hermit  dress. 

Fear  not,  by  mightier  guardians  screenect^ 

The  giant  or  night-rovmg  fiend ; 

Nor  let  the  cruel  race  who  tear 

Man's  flesh  for  food  thy  bosom  scare. 

Far  be  the  ape,  the  scorpion's  sting. 

Fly,  gnat,  and  worm,  and  creeping  thing. 

Thee  shall  the  hungry  lion  spare, 

The  tiger,  elephant,  and  bear : 

Safe  from  their  furious  might  repose» 

Safe  from  the  horned  buffaloes. 

Each  savage  thing  the  forests  breed. 

That  love  on  human  flesh  to  feed, 

Shall  for  my  child  its  rage  abate. 

When  thus  its  wrath  I  deprecate. 

Blest  be  thy  ways :  may  sweet  success 

The  valour  of  my  darling  bless. 

To  all  that  Fortune  can  bestow. 

Go  forth,  my  child,  my  R&ma,  go. 

Go  forth,  O  happy  in  the  love 

Of  all  the  Gods  below,  above  ; 

And  in  those  guardian  powers  confide 

Thy  paths  who  keep,  thy  steps  who  guide. 

May  6ukra,*  Yama,  Sun,  and  Moon, 

And  He  who  gives  each  golden  boon,* 

Won  by  mine  earnest  prayers,  be  good 

To  thee,  my  son,  in  Dandak  wood. 

Fire,  wind,  and  smoke,  each  text  and  spell 

From  mouths  of  holy  seers  that  fell. 

Guard  B4ma  when  his  limbs  he  dips. 

Or  with  the  stream  makes  pure  his  lips! 

May  the  great  saints  and  He,  the  Lord 

Who  made  the  worlds,  by  worlds  adored. 

And  every  God  in  heaven  beside 

My  banished  R&ma  keep  and  guide.' 

Thus  with  due  praise  the  long-eyed dam^ 
Ennobled  bv  her  spotless  fame. 
With  wreaths  of  flowers  and  precious  soen^ 
Worshipped  the  Gods,  most  reverent. 
A  high-souled  Br&hman  lit  the  fire, 
And  offered,  at  the  queen's  desire, 
The  holy  oil  ordained  to  burn 
For  R&ma's  weal  and  safe  return. 
Kausaly^,  best  of  dames,  with  care 
Set  oil,  wreaths,  fuel,  mustard,  there. 
Then  when  the  rites  «  f  fire  had  ceased. 
For  B&ma's  bUss  and  health,  the  priest^ 
Standing  without,  gave  what  remained 
In  general  offering,'  as  ordained. 


»  The  regent  of  the  planet  Venus, 

»  Kuvera, 

3  Baliy  or  the  presentation  of  food  to  all 
created  beings,  is  one  of  the  five  great  sq^ 
cramentsof  the  Hindu  religion :  it  conidsi^ 
in  throwing  a  small  parcel  of  the  offerine^ 
Ghee,  or  rice,  or  the  like,  into  the  open  ai^ 
at  the  back  of  the  house* 
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Dealing  among  the  twfoo-born  train 
Hooey,  and  curds,  and  oil,  and  grain, 
He  bade  each  heart  and  voice  unite 
To  bless  the  youthful  anchorite. 
Th^i  U4ma's  mother,  glorious  dame 
Bestovred,  to  meet  the  Brahman's  claim, 
A  lordly  fee  for  duty  done  ; 
And  thus  again  addressed  her  son : 

*  Such  blessings  as  the  Gods  o'erjoyed 
Poured  forth,  when  Vritra*  was  destroyed. 
On  Indra  of  the  thousand  eyes, 
Attend,  my  child,  thine  enterprise ! 
Yea,  such  as  Vinat&  once  gave 
To  King  Suparna*  swift  and  brave, 
Who  sought  the  drink  that  cheers  the  skies, 
Attend,  my  child,  thine  enterprise  I 
Yea,  such  as.  when  the  Amrit  rose,' 
And  Indra  slew  his  Daitya  foes, 
The  royal  Aditi  bestowed 
On  Him  whose  hand  with  slaughter  glowed 
Of  that  dire  brood  of  monstrous  size. 
Attend,  my  child,  thine  enterprise  I 
E'en  such  as  peerless  Vishnu  graced. 
When  with  his  triple  step  he  paced, 
Otttbursting  from  the  dwarf's  disguise,* 
Attend,  my  child,  thine  enterprise  I 
Floods,  ides,  and  seasons  as  tney^fly. 
Worlds,  Vedas,  quarters  of  the  s^, 
Combine,  O  mighty-armed,  to  bless 
Thee  destined  heir  of  happiness!' 

The  long-eyed*lady  ceased :  she  shed 
Pare  scent  and  grain  upon  his  head, 

Preserves  f rom*dark  misfortune's  hour, 

XJpoa  the  hero's  arm  she  set. 

To  be  his  faithful  amulet, 

While  holy  texts  she  murmured  low, 

And  spoke  glad  words  though  crushed  by 

woe, 
Conoealing  with  obedient  tongue 
Tbe  pangs  with  which  her  heart  was  wrung. 
She  oenC  she  kissed  his  brow,Sshe  pressed 
Her  darling  to  her  troubled  breast : 
•Finn  in  thy  purpose,  go,'  she  cried, 
%o  R&ma,  and  may  bliss  betide. 
A0^  returning  safe  and  well, 
Tnamphant  in  Ayodhy4  dwell. 
Then  shall  my  happy  eyes  behold 
Hie  empire  by  thy  will  controlled. 
T|iea  grief  and  care  shall  leave  no  trace, 
Jo|r  o&ll  light  up  thy  mother's  face. 
Am  I  shall  see  my  darling  reign, 
is  moonlike  glory  come  again. 
TllBSB  eyes  shall  fondly  gaze  on  thee 
8«jbiithfal  to  thy  sire's  decree. 


I  mythology,  a  demon  slain  by  Indra. 
illed  also  Garud,  the  King  of  the 
pring  of  Vinat&.    See  p.  53. 


When  thou  the  forest  wild  shalt  quit 
On  thine  ancestral  throne  to  sit. 
Yea,  thou  shalt  turn  from  exile  back. 
Nor  choicest  biddings  ever  lack. 
Then  fill  with  rapture  eter  new 
My  bosom  and  thy  consort's  too. 
To  ^ira  and  the  heavenly  host 

My  worship  has  been  paid. 
To  mighty  saint,  to  godlike  ghpet, 

Tb  every  wanderin^f  shade. 
Forth  to  tbe  forest  thou  wilt  hie, 

Therein  to  dwell  so  long : 
Let  all  the  quarters  of  the  sky 

Protect  my  child  from  wrong.' 
Her  blessings  thus  the  oueen  bestowed  ; 

Then  round  him  fondly  paced. 
And  often,  while  her  eyes  o'erflowed. 

Her  dearest  son  embraced. 
Kausaly&'s  honouped  feet  he  pressed. 

As  round  her  steps  she  bent, 
And  radiant  with  her  prayers  that  blessed. 
To  Sit&'s  home  he  went. 


CANTO  XXVI. 
ALONE  WITH  STTA'. 

So  K&ma,  to  his  purpose  true. 

To  Queen  Kausaly4  bade  adieu> 

Received  the  benison  she  gave, 

And  to  the  patli  of  duty  clave. 

As  through  the  crowded  street  he  passed, 

A  radiance  on  the  way  he  cast. 

And  each  fair  grace,  by  all  approved. 

The  bosoms  of  the  people  moved. 

Now  of  the  woeful  change  no  word 
The  fair  Videhan  bride  had  heard  ; 
The  thought  of  that  imperial  rite 
Still  filled  her  bosom  with  delight. 
With  grateful  heart  and  joyful  thought 
The  Gods  in  worship  she  had  sought. 
And,  well  in  royal  duties  learned. 
Sat  longing  till  her  lord  returned. 
Not  all  unmarked  by  grief  and  shame 
Within  his  sumptuous  home  he  came. 
And  hurried  through  the  happy  crowd 
With  eye  dejected,  gloomy-browed. 
Up  Sitft  sprang,  and  every  limb 
Trembled  with  fear  at  sight  of  him. 
She  marked  that  cheek  where  anguish  fed. 
Those  senses  care-disquieted. 
For,  when  he  looked  on  her,  no  more 
Could  his  heart  hide  the  load  it  bore, 
Nor  could  the  pious  chief  control 
The  paleness  o'er  his  cheek  that  stole. 
His  altered  cheer,  his  brow  bedewed 
With  clammy  drops,  hisffrief  she  viewed. 
And  cried,  consumed  with  fires  of  woe, 
*  What,  O  my  lord,  has  changed  thee  so  X . 
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Vrihaspati  looks  down  benif^n* 
And  the  moon  rcBts  in  Fushya's  sign, 
As  Br^mans  eage  this  day  declare  : 
Then  whence,  my  lord,  this  grief  and  care  ? 
Wh^  does  no  canopy,  like  foam 
For  its  white  beauty,  shade  thee  home, 
Its  hundred  ribs  spread  wide  to  throw 
Splendour  on  thy  fair  head  below  ? 
Where  are  the  royal  fans,  to  grace 
The  lotus  beauty  of  thy  face, 
Fair  as  the  moon  or  wild-swan's  wing. 
And  waving  round  the  new-made  king? 
Why  do  no  sweet-toned  bards  rejoice 
To  hail  thee  with  triumphant  voice? 
;No  tuneful  heralds  love  to  raise 
Loud  music  in  their  monarch's  praise  ? 
Why  do  no  Br^hmans,  Scripture-read, 
Pour  curds  and  honey  on  thy  head, 
Anointed,  as  the  laws  ordain, 
With  hply  rites,  supreme  tp  reign  ? 
Where  are  the  chiefs  of  every  guild? 
Where  are  the  myriads  should  have  filled 
The  streets,  and  followed  home  their  king 
With  merry  noise  and  triumphing? 
Why  does  no  gold-wrought  chariot  lead 
With  four  brave  horses,  best  for  speed  ? 
No  elephant  precede  the  crowd 
Like  a  huge  hill  ot  thunder  cloud. 
Marked  from  his  birth  for  happy  fate, 
Whom  signs  auspicious  decorate  ? 
Why  does  no  henchman,  young  and  fair, 
Precede  thee,  and  delight  to  bear 
Entrusted  to  his  reverent  hold 
The  burthen  of  thy  throne  of  gold  ? 
Why,  if  the  consecrating  rite 
Be  ready,  why  this  mournful  plight? 
Why  do  I  see  this  sudden  change, 
This  altered  mien  so  sad  and  strange  ? ' 

To  her,  as  thus  she  weeping  cried, 
Baghu's  illustrious  son  replied  : 

*  Sit6,  my  honoured  sire's  decree 
Commands  me  to  the  woods  to  dee. 

0  high-bom  lady,  nobly  bred 

In  the  good  paths  thy  footsteps  tread, 
Hear,  Janak's  daughter,  while  I  tell 
The  story  as  it  all  befell. 
Of  old  my  father  true  and  brave 
Two  boons  to  Queen  Kaikeyi  gave. 
Through  these  the  preparations  made 
For  me  to-day  by  her  are  stayed. 
For  he  is  bound  to  disallow 
This  promise  by  that  earlier  vow. 
In  Dandak  forest  wild  and  vast 
^lust  fourteen  years  by  me  be  passed. 
My  father's  will  makes  Bharat  heir. 
The  kingdom  and  the  throne  to  share. 
Now,  ere  the  lonely  vrtld  I  seek, 

1  come  once  more  with  thee  to  speak. 
In  Bharat's  presence,  O  my  dame, 
Ne'er  speak  with  pride  of  Rama's  name  : 
Another's  eulogy  to  hear  > 


Is  hateful  to  a  monarch's  ear. 
Thou  muht  with  love  his  rule  obey 
To  whom  my  father  yields  the  sway. 
With  love  and  sweet  observance  learn 
His  grace,  and  more  the  king's,  to«arii. 
Now,  that  my  father  may  not  break 
The  words  of  promise  that  he  spake. 
To  the  drear  wood  my  steps  are  bent : 
He  firm,  good  Sit^,  and  content. 
Through  all  that  ume,my  blameless  spouse^ 
Keep  well  thy  fasts  and  holy  vows, 
Kise  from  thy  bed  at  break  of  day. 
And  to  the  Gods  due  worship  pay. 
With  meek  and  lowly  love  revere 
Tlie  lord  of  men,  my  father  dear. 
And  reverence  to  Kausaly^  show. 
My  mother,  worn  with  eld  and  woe : 
Hy  duty's  law,  O  best  of  dames, 
High  worship  from  thy  love  she  claims. 
Nor  to  the  other  queens  refuse 
Observance,  rendering  each  her  dues: 
Bv  love  and  fond  attention  shown 
They  are  my  mothers  like  mine  own. 
Let  Bharat  and  ^atrughna  bear 
In  thy  sweet  love  a  special  share : 
Dear  as  my  life,  O  let  them  be 
Like  brother  and  like  son  to  thee. 
In  every  word  and  deed  .refrain 
From  aught  that  Bharat's  soul  may  pain: 
He  is  Ayodhya's  king  and  mine, 
The  head  and  lord  of  all  our  line. 
For  those  who  serve  and  love  them  much 
With  weariless  endeavour,  touch 
And  win  the  gracious  hearts  of  kings. 
While  wrath  from  disobedience  springs. 
Great  monarchs  from  their  presence  send 
Their  lawful  sous  wlio  still  offend, 
And  welcome  to  the  vacant  place 
Good  children  of  an  alien  race. 
Then,  best  of  women,  rest  thou  here, 
And  Bharat's  will  with  love  revere. 
Obedient  to  thy  king  remain. 
And  still  thy  vows  of  truth  maintain. 
To  the  wide  wood  my  steps  1  bend : 

Make  thou  thy  dwelling  here  ; 

See  that  thy  conduct  ne'er  Offend^ 

And  keep  my  words,  my  dear.' 


CANTO  XXVIl. 


SrTA'S  SPEECH. 

His  sweetly-speaking  bride,  who  best 

Deserved  her  lord,  he  thus  addressed. 

Then  tender  love  bade  passion  wake. 

And  thus  the  fair  Yidenan  spake : 

*  What  words  are  these  that  thou  hast  said? 

Contempt  of  mo  the  thought  has  l;»rect, 

O  boifit  of  heroes,  ]  dismiss 

With  bitter  soom  a  speech  like  this : 
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Unworthy  of  h  Wftfrior's  fame 
It  taints  a  monarches  so  a  with  shame, 
Ne*er  to  be  heard  from  those  who  know 
The  science  of  the  sword  and  bow. 
My  lord,  the  mother,  sire,  and  son 
Beoeive  their  lots  by  merit  won ; 
The  brother  and  the  daughter  iind 
The  portions  to  their  de^s  assigned. 
The  wife  alone,  whate'er  await, 
Must  share  on  earth  her  husband's  fate. 
So  now  the  kind's  command  which  sends 
Thee  to  the  wild,  to  me  extends. 
The  wife  can  find  no  reftige,  none, 
In  father,  mother,  self,  or  son  : 
Both  here,  and  when  they  vanish  hence, 
Her  husband  is  her  sole  defence. 
If,  Kaghus  son,  thy  steps  are  led 
Where  Dandak's  pathless  wilds  are  spread, 
My  feet  before  thine  own  shall  pass 
Through  tangled  thorn  and  matted  grass. 
Dismiss  thine  anger  and  thy  doubt : 
Like  refase  water  cast  them  out, 
And  lead  me,  O  my  hero,  hence — 
I  know  not  sin — with  confidence. 
Whate'er  his  lot,  'tis  far  more  sweet 
To  follow  still  a  husband's  feet 
Than  in  rich  palaces  to  lie, 
Or  roam  at  pleasure  through  the  skv. 
My  mother  and  my  sire  have  taught 
Wliatduty  bids,  and  trained  each  thought, 
Nor  have  I  now  mine  ear  to  turn 
The  duties  of  a  wife  to  learn. 
I'll  seek  with  thee  the  woodland  dell 
And  pathless  wild  where  no  men  dwell. 
Where  tribes  of  silvan  creatures  roam. 
And  many  a  tiger  makes  his  home. 
My  life  shall  pass  as  pleasant  there 
As  in  my  father*8  palace  fair. 
The  worlds  shall  wake  no  care  in  me  ; 
My  only  care  be  truth  to  thee. 
There  while  thy  wish  I  still  obey. 
True  to  my  vows  with  thee  I'll  stray. 
And  there  shall  blissful  hours  be  spent 
In  woods  with  honey  redolent. 
In  forest  shades  thy  mighty  arm 
Would  keep  a  stranger's  life  from  harm, 
And  how  shall  Sit&  think  of  fear 
When  thou,  O  glorious  lord,  art  near  ? 
Heir  of  high  bliss,  m)r  choice  is  made, 
Nor  can  I  frf»m  my  will  be  staved. 
Doubt  not;  the  earth  will  yield  me  roots, 
These  will  I  eat,  and  woodland  fruits ; 
JMid  as  with  thee  I  wander  there 
I  will  not  bring  thee  j^rief  or  care, 
I  long^  when  thou,  wi8e  lord,  art  nigh. 
All  fearless,  with  delighted  eye 
To  case  upon  the  rocky  hill, 
Tbolake^  the  fountain,  and  the  rill ; 
To  i|lDii  with  thee,  my  limbs  to  cool, 
In  wcm»  pure  lily-covered  pool, 
WlilMw  wkiteflwan'sandmaUard's  wingg 


Are  plashing  in  the  Water-spHngs. 
So  would  a  thousand  seasons  fiee 
Like  one  sweet  day,  if  spent  with  thee. 
Without  my  lord  I  would  not  prize 
A  home  with  Gods  above  the  skies : 
Without  my  lord,  my  life  to  bless. 
Where  could  be  heaven  or  happiness  f 
Forbid  me  not :  with  thee  1  go 
The  tangled  wood  to  tread. 
There  will  I  live  with  thee,  as  though 

This  roof  were  o'er  my  head. 
My  will  for  thine  shall  be  resigned  ; 

Thy  feet  my  steps  shall  guide. 
Thou,  only  thou,  art  in  my  mind  :* 

I  heed  not  all  beside. 
Thy  heart  shall  ne'er  by  me  be  grieved ; 

Do  not  my  prayer  deny : 
Take  me,  dear  lord ;  of  thee  bereaved 

Thy  Slt&  swears  to  die.' 
These  words  the  duteous  lady  spake, 

Nor  would  he  yet  consent 
His  faithful  wife  with  him  to  take 

To  share  his  banishment. 
He  soothed  her  with  his  gentle  speech ; 

To  change  her  will  he  strove  ; 
And  much  he  said  the  woes  to  teach 
Of  those  in  wilds  who  rove. 


CANTO  XXVIII. 

THE  DANGERS  OF  THE  WOOD. 

Thus  Sft&  spake,  and  he  who  knew 
His  duty,  to  its  orders  true. 
Was  still  reluctant  as  the  woes 
Of  forest  life  before  him  rose. 
He  sought  to  soothe  her  grief,  to  dry 
The  torrent  from  each  brimming  eye. 
And  then,  her  firm  resolve  to  shake, 
These  words  to  pious  hero  spake ; 

'  O  daughter  of  a  noble  line. 
Whose  steps  from  virtue  ne'er  decline. 
Remain,  thy  duties  here  pursue. 
As  my  fond  heart  would  nave  thee  do. 
Now  hear  me,  Slt4,  fair  and  weak. 
And  do  the  words  that  1  shall  speak. 
Attend  and  hear  while  I  explain 
Each  danger  in  the  wood,  each  pain. 
Thy  lips  have  spoken :  I  condemn 
The  foolish  words  that  fell  from  them. 
This  senseless  plan,  this  wish  of  thine 
To  live  a  forest  life,  resign. 
The  names  of  trouble  and  distress 
Suit  well  the  tangled  wilderness. 
In  the  wild  wood  no  joy  I  know, 
A  forest  life  is  naught  but  woe. 
The  lion  in  his  moutain  cave 
Answers  the  torrents  as  they  rave, 
And  forth  his  voice  of  terror  throws : 
The  wood,  my  love,  is  full  of jnroes. 
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There  mighty  mongken  fearless  play. 
And  in  their  maddened  onset  slay 
The  hapless  wretch  who  near  them  goes : 
The  w(M>d,  my  love,  is  full  of  woes. 
'  Tie  hard  to  ford  each  treacherous  flood. 
So  thick  with  crocodiles  and  mud, 
Where  the  wild  elephants  repose : 
The  wood,  my  lore,  is  full  ot  woes. 
Or  far  from  streams  the  wanderer  strays 
Through  thorns  and  creeper-tangled  ways, 
While  round  him  many  a  wild-cock  orows : 
The  wood,  my  love,  is  full  of  woes. 
On  the  cold  sround  upon  a  heap 
Of  gathered  leaves  condemned  to  sleep. 
Toil- wearied,  will  his  eyelids  close : 
The  wood,  my  love,  is  full  of  woes. 
Long  days  and  nights  must  he  content 
His  soul  with  scanty  aliment. 
What  fruit  the  wincf  from  branches  blows : 
The  wood,  my  love,  is  full  of  woes. 
O  Sit&,  while  his  strength  may  last. 
The  ascetic  in  the  wood  must  fast, 
Coil  on  his  head  his  matted  hair. 
And  bark  must  be  his  only  wear. 
To  Gods  and  spirits  day  by  day 
The  ordered  worship  he  must  pay. 
And  honour  with  respectful  care 
Each  wandering  guest  who  meets  him  there. 
The  bathing  rit^  he  ne'er  must  shun 
At  dawn,  at  noon,  at  set  of  sun, 
Obedient  to  the  law  he  knows  : 
The  wood,  my  love,  is  full  of  woes. 
To  grace  the  altar  must  be  brought 
The  gift  of  flowers  his  hands  have  sought— 
The  debt  each  pious  hermit  owes : 
The  wood,  my  love,  is  full  of  woes. 
The  devotee  nlust  be  content 
To  live,  severely  abstinent. 
On  what  the  chance  of  fortune  shows : 
The  wood,  my  love,  is  full  of  woes. 
Hunger  afflicts  him  evermore  : 
The  nights  are  black,  the  wild  winds  roar  ; 
And  there  are  dangers  worse  than  those : 
The  wood,  my  love,  is  full  of  woes. 
There  creeping  things  in  every  form 
Infest  the  earth,  the  serpents  swarm. 
And  each  proud  eye  with  fury  glows : 
The  wood,  my  love,  is  full  of  woes. 
The  snakes  that  by  the  rives  hide 
In  sinuous  course  like  rivers  glide. 
And  line  the  path  with  deadly  foes : 
The  wood,  my  love,  is  full  of  woes. 
Scorpions,  and  grasshoppers,  and  flies 
Disturb  the  wanderer  as  he  lies. 
And  wake  him  from  his  troubled  doze  : 
The  wood,  my  love,  is  full  of  woes. 
Trees,  thorny  bushes,  intertwined, 
Their  branches*  ends  together  bind. 
And  dense  with  grass  the  thicket  grows: 
The  wood,  my  dear,  is  full  of  woes. 
With  many  ills  the  flesh  is  tried. 


When  these  and  oounilesB  fears  beside 
Vex  those  who  in  the  wood  remain : 
The  wilds  are  naught  but  grief  and  paiOt 
Hope,  anger  must  be  cast  aside. 
To  penance  every  thought  applied ; 
No  fear  must  be  of  things  to  fear : 
Hence  is  the  wood  for  ever  drear. 
Enough,  my  love :  thy  purpose  quit : 
For  forest  life  thou  art  not  fit. 
As  thus  I  think  on  all,  I  see 
The  wild  wood  is  no  place  for  thee.* 

CANTO  XXIX. 


8rTA,S  APPBAL. 

Thus  R6ma  spake.  Her  lord^s  address 

The  lady  heard  with  deep  distress. 

And,  as  the  tear  bedimmed  her  eye. 

In  soft  low  accents  made  reply  : 

'  The  perils  of  the  wood,  ana  all 

The  woes  thou  countest  to  appal. 

Led  by  my  love  I  deem  not  pain  ; 

Each  woe  a  charm,  each  loss  a  gain, 

Tiser,  and  elephant,  and  deer, 

BiHl,  lion,  buffalo,  in  fear, 

8oon  as  thy  matchless  form  they  see, 

With  every  silvan  beast  will  flee. 

With  thee,  O  B&ma,  I  must  go : 

My  sirens  command  ordains  it  so. 

Bereft  of  thee,  my  lonely  heart 

Must  break,  and  life  ana  I  must  part. 

While  thou,  O  mighty  lord,  art  nigh, 

Not  even  He  who  rules  the  sky. 

Though  He  is  strongest  of  the  strong. 

With  all  his  might  can  do  me  wrong. 

Nor  can  a  lonely  woman  left 

By  her  dear  husband  live  bereft. 

In  my  great  love,  my  lord,  I  ween. 

The  truth  of  this  thou  mayst  have  seen. 

In  my  sire's  palace  long  ago 

1  heard  the  ctiief  of  those  who  know. 

The  truth-declaring  Br&hmans,  tell 

My  fortune,  in  the  wood  to  dwell. 

I  heard  their  ])romi8e  who  divine 

The  future  by  each  mark  and  sign. 

And  from  that  hour  have  longed  to  lead 

The  forest  life  their  lips  decreed. 

Now,  mighty  B&ma,  I  must  share 

Thy  father's  doom  which  sends  thee  there  -, 

In  this  I  will  not  be  denied. 

But  follow,  love,  where  thou  shalt  guide. 

0  husband,  I  will  go  with  thee. 
Obedient  to  that  high  decree. 

Now  let  the  Bi-4hmans*  words  be  true. 
For  this  the  time  they  had  in  view. 

1  know  full  well  the  wood  has  woes  ; 
But  they  disturb  the  lives  of  those 
\Vho  in'the  forest  dwell,  nor  hold 
Their  rebel  senses  well  oontroUed. 
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In  Ay  sire'a  hiiUs,  ere  I  was  wed, 
I  heard  a  dame  who  begged  her  bread 
B<tfore  my  mother's  face  relate 
What  griefs  a  forest  life  await. 
And  man]f  a  time  in  sport  I  praved 
To  seek  with  thee  the  greenwood  shade, 
For  O,  my  heart  on  this  is  set, 
To  follow  thee,  dear  anchoret. 
May  blessings  on  thy  life  attend  : 
I  long  with  thee  my  steps  to  bend, 
For  with  such  hero  as  tnou  art 
This  pilgrimage  enchants  my  heart 
StiU  close,  my  lord,  to  thy  dear  side 
My  spirit  will  be  purified : 
liove  from  all  sin  my  soul  will  free  : 
My  husband  is  a  God  to  me. 
So,  love,  with  thee  shall  I  have  bliss 
And  share  the  life  that  follows  this. 
I  heard  a  Brahman,  dear  to  fame. 
This  ancient  Scripture  text  proclaim : 
*  The  woman  whom  on  earth  below 
Her  parents  on  a  man  bestow, 
And  lawfully  their  hands  unite 
With  water  and  each  holy  rite, 
She  in  this  world  shall  be  his  wifoi 
His  also  in  the  after  life.' 
Then  tell  me,  O  beloved,  why 
Thou  wilt  this  earnest  prayer  deny, 
Nor  take  me  with  thee  to  the  wood. 
Thine  own  dear  wife  so  true  and  good. 
But  if  thou  wilt  not  take  me  there 
Thus  grieving  in  my  wild  despair. 
To  fire  or  water  I  will  fly, 
Or  to  the  poisoned  draught,  and  die/ 

So  thus  to  share  his  exile,  she 
Besought  him  with  each  earnest  plea. 
Nor  could  she  yet  her  lord  persuade 
To  take  her  to  the  lonely  snade. 
The  answer  of  the  strong-armed  chief 
Smote  the  "Videhan's  soul  with  grief. 
And  from  her  eyes  the  torrents  came 
Bathing  the  bosom  of  the  dame. 

CANTO  XXX. 

THE  TBIUMPH  OF  LOVE. 

The  daughter  of  Yideha's  king. 
While  B&ma  strove  to  soothe  the  stin^ 
Of  her  deep  anguish,  thus  began 
Once  more  in  furtherance  of  her  plan  : 
And  with  her  spirit  sorely  tried 
By  fear  and  anger,  love  and  pride. 
With  keenly  taunting  words  addressed 
Her  hero  of  the  stately  breast : 
•  Why  did  the  king  my  sire,  who  reigns 
O'er  fair  Videha's  wide  domains, 
HfMl  B&ma  son  with  joy  unwise, 
A  woman  In  a  man's  disguise  f 


Now  falsely  would  the  people  say. 
By  idle  fancies  led  astray. 
That  R&ma*8  own  are  power  and  might. 
As  glorious  as  the  Lord  of  Light. 
Why  sinkest  thou  in  such  dismay  ? 
What  fears  upon  thy  spirit  weigh. 
That  thou,  O  B&ma,  fain  wouldst  flee 
From  her  who  thinks  of  naught  but  thee! 
To  thy  dear  will  am  I  resigned 
In  heart  and  body,  soul  and  mind. 
As  S&vitri  gave  all  to  one, 
Satyav&n,  Dyumatsena's  son.* 
Not  e'en  in  fancy  can  I  brook 
To  any  guard  save  thee  to  look  : 
Let  meaner  wives  their  houses  shame, 
To  go  with  thee  is  all  my  claim. 
Like  some  low  actor,  deemst  thou  fit 
Thy  wife  to  others  to  commit— 
Thine  own,  espoused  in  maiden  youth. 
Thy  wife  so  long,  unblamed  for  truth  ? 
Do  thou,  my  loi9,  his  will  obey 
For  whom  thou  losest  royal  sway, 
To  whom  thou  wouldst  thy  wife  confide-* 
Not  me,  but  thee,  his  wish  may  guide. 
Thou  must  not  here  thy  wife  forsake, 
And  to  the  wood  thy  journey  make. 
Whether  stem  penance,  gri€ff ,  and  car^ 
Or  rule  or  heaven  await  thee  there. 
Nor  shall  fatigue  my  limbs  distress 
When  wandering  in  the  wilderness : 
Bach  path  which  near  to  thee  I  tread 
Shall  seem  a  soft  luxurious  bed. 
The  reeds,  the  bushes  where  1  pass, 
The  thorny  trees,  the  tangled  grass 
Shall  feel,  if  only  thou  be  near. 
Soft  to  my  touch  as  skins  of  deer. 
When  the  rude  wind  in  fury  blows. 
And  scattered  dust  upon  me  throws, 
That  dust,  beloved  lord,  to  me 
Shall  as  the  precious  sandal  be. 
And  what  shall  be  more  blest  than  I, 
When  gazing  on  the  wood  I  lie 
In  some  green  glade  upon  a  bed 
With  sacred  grass  beneath  us  spread  T 
The  root,  the  leaf,  the  fruit  which  thou 
Shalt  give  me  from  the  earth  or  bough. 
Scanty  or  plentiful,  to  eat, 
ShiJl  taste  to  me  as  Amrit  sweet. 
As  there  I  live  on  flowers  and  roots 
And  every  season's  kindly  fruits, 
I  will  not  for  my  mother  grieve. 
My  sire,  my  home,  or  all  I  leave. 
My  presence,  love,  shall  never  add 
One  pain  to  make  thy  heart  more  sad  ; 

>  The  story  of  S&vitrf ,  told  in  the  Mah4» 
bh&rat,  has  been  admirably  translated  by 
Biickert,  and  elegantly  epitomized  ly  Mrs. 
Manning  in  Indian  Aneientand  Med'icevah 
There  is  a  free  rendering  of  the  story  in 
IdyUsfrom  the  Sanskrit,    _ 
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I  will  not  came  thee  grief  or  care, 
Nor  be  a  burden  harato  bear. 
With  thee  is  heaven,  where'er  the  spot ; 
Each  place  is  hell  where  thou  art  not. 
Then  go  with  me,  O  B&ma  ;  this 
Is  all  my  hope  and  all  my  bliss. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  thy  wife  who  still 
Entreats  thee  with  undaunted  will, 
This  very  day  shall  poison  close 
The  life  that  spurns  the  rule  of  foes.       ,, 
How,  after,  can  my  soul  sustain 
The  bitter  life  of  endless  pain, 
When  thy  dear  face,  my  lord,  I  miss  t 
Ko,  death  is  better  far  than  this. 
Not  for  an  hour  could  I  endure 
The  deadly  grief  that  knows  not  cure, 
Far  less  a  woe  I  could  not  shun 
For  ten  long  years,  and  three,  and  one.* 
While  lires  of  woe  consumed  her,  such 
Her  sad  appeal,  lamenting  much  ; 
Then  with  a  wild  cry,  ang;uish*wrung, 
About  her  husband's  neck  she  olung. 
Like  some  she-elephant  who  bleeds 
Struck  by  the  hunter's  venomed  reeds. 
So  in  her  quivering  heart  she  felt 
The  many  wounds  his  speeches  dealt. 
Tlien,  as  the  spark  from  wood  is  gained,  > 
Down  rolled  tiie  tear  so  long  restrained  : 
The  crystal  moisture,  sprung  from  woe, 
From  her  sweet  eyes  began  to  flow, 
As  runs  the  water  from  a  pair 
Of  lotuses  divinely  fair. 
And  Site's  face  with  long  dark  eyes, 
Pure  as  the  moon  of  autumn  skies, 
Faded  with  weeping,  as  the  buds 
Of  lotuses  when  sink  the  floods. 
Around  his  wife  his  arms  he  strained, 
Who  senseless  from  her  woe  remained. 
And  with  sweetwords,  that  bade  her  wake 
To  life  again,  the  hero  spake : 
'  I  would  not  with  thy  woe,  my  Queen, 
Buy  heaven  and  all  its  blissful  sheen. 
Void  of  all  fear  am  I  as  He, 
The  self -existent  God,  can  be. 
I  knew  not  all  thy  heart  till  now. 
Dear  lady  of  the  lovely  brow 
So  wished  not  thee  in  woods  to  dwell ; 
Yet  there  mine  arm  can  guard  thee  well. 
Kow  surely  thou,  dear  love,  wast  made 
To  dwell  with  me  in  green  wood  shade. 
And,  as  a  high  saint's  tender  mind 
Clings  to  its  love  for  ail  mankind. 
So  I  to  thee  will  ever  cling, 
Sweet  daughter  of  Yideha's  king. 
The  good,  of  old,  O  soft  of  frame. 
Honoured  this  duty's  sovereign  claim, 
And  I  its  guidance  will  not  shun. 
True  as  light's  Queen  is  to  the  Sun. 


Fire  forsacrificial  purposes  is  produced 
the  attrition  of  two  pieced  of  wood. 


I  cannot,  pride  of  Janak's  line, 
This  joumev  to  the  wood  decline  : 
My  sire's  benest,  the  oath  he  sware, 
The  claims  of  truth,  all  lead  me  there. 
One  duty,  dear  the  same  for  aye. 
Is  sire  and  mother  to  obey  : 
Should  I  their  orders  once  transgresa 
My  very  life  were  weariness. 
If  glad  obedience  be  denied 
To  father,  mother,  holy  guide, 
What  rites,  what  service  can  be  done 
That  stem  Fate's  favour  may  be  won  f 
These  three  the  triple  world  comprise, 
O  darling  of  the  lovely  eyes. 
Earth  has  n(b  holy  thing  like  these 
Whom  with  all  love  men  seek  to  please. 
Not  truth,  or  gift,  or  bended  knec^ 
Not  honour,  worship,  lordly  fee. 
Storms  heaven  and  wins  a  blessing  thence 
Like  sonly  love  and  reverence.^ 
Heaven,  riches,  grain,  and  varied  lore. 
With  sons  and  many  a  blessing  more. 
All  these  are  made  their  own  with  ease 
By  those  their  elders'  souls  who  please. 
The  mighty-souled,  who  ne'er  forget. 
Devoted  sons,  their  filial  debt, , 
Win  worlds  where  Gods  and  minstrels  are. 
And  Brahm4's  sphere  more  glorious  far. 
Now  as  the  orders  of  my  sire, 
Who  keeps  the  way  of  truth,  reciuire, 
So  will  I  do,  for  such  the  way 
Of  duty  that  endures  for  aye : 
To  take  thee,  love,  to  Dandak's  wild 
My  heart  at  length  is  reconciled, 
For  thee  such  earnest  thoughts  impel 
To  follow,  and  with  me  to  dwell. 
0  faultless  form  from  feet  to  brows. 
Come  with  me,  as  my  will  allows. 
And  duty  there  with  me  pursue, 
Trembler,  whose  bright  eyes  thrill  me 

through. 
In  all  thy  days,  come  good  come  ill. 
Preserve  unchanged  such  noble  will. 
And  thou,  dear  love,  wilt  ever  be 
The  glory  of  thy  house  and  me. 
Now,  beauteous-armed,  begin  the  tasM 
The  woodland  life  of  hermits  asks. 
For  me  the  joys  of  heaven  above 
Have  charms  no  more  without  thee,  love. 
And  now,  dear  Sit&,  be  not  slow : 
Food  on  good  mendicants  bestow. 
And  for  the  holy  Br^hmans  bring 
Thy  treasures  and  each  precious  thing. 
Thy  best  attire  and  gems  collect, 
The  jewels  which  thy  beauty  decked. 
And  every  ornament  and  toy 
Prepared  for  hours  of  sport  and  joy  t 
The  beds,  the  cars  wherein  I  ride. 
Among  our  followers,  next,  divide.* 

She  conscious  that  her  lord  approved 
Her  going,  with  great  rapture  moved* 
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Hastened  withiD,  without  delay. 
Prepared  to  give  their  wealth  away^ 

CANTO  XXXI. 

LAKSHMAN'S  PRAYEB. 

When  Lakshman,  who  had  joined  them 

there. 
Had  heard  the  converse  of  the  pair. 
His  mten  was  changed,  hid  eyes  overflowed, 
His  breast  no  more  could  bear  its  load. 
The  son  of  Raghu,  sore  distressed. 
His  brother's  feet  with  fervour  pressed. 
While  thus  to  Slt&  he  oomplaiued» 
And  him  by  lofty  vows  enchained  : 

*  If  thou  wilt  make  the  woods  thy  home. 
Where  elephant  and  roebuck  roam, 

I  too  this  day  will  take  my  bow 

And  in  the  path  before  thee  go. 

Our  way  will  lie  through  forest  ground 

Where  countless  birds  and  beasts  are  found. 

I  heed  not  homes  of  Gods  on  high, 

I  heed  not  life  that  cannot  die. 

Nor  would  I  wish,  with  thee  away. 

O'er  the  three  worlds  to  stretch  my  sway.' 

Thus  Lakshman   spake,    with   earnest 
prayer 
His  brother's  woodland  life  tt>  share. 
As  Rama  still  his  prayer  denied 
With  soothing  words,  again  he  cried : 
<  When  leave  at  first  thou  didst  accord. 
Why  dost  thou  stay  me  now,  my  lord  ? 
Thou  art  my  refuge  :  0,  be  kind, 
Jjeave  me  not,  dear  my  lord,  behind. 
Thou  canst  not,  brother,  if  thou  choose 
That  I  still  live,  my  wish  refuse.' 

The  glorious  chief  his  speech  renewed 
To  faithful  Lakshman  as  ne  sued, 
And  on  the  eyes  of  R4ma  gazed 
Longing  to  lead,  with  hands  upraised  : 

•  Thou  art  a  hero  just  and  dear. 
Whose  steps  to  virtue's  path  adhere, 
Xioved  as  my  life  till  life  shall  end, 
My  faithful  brother  and  my  friend. 
If  to  the  woods  thou  take  thy  way 
Wtih  Sit&  and  with  me  to-day, 
Who  for  Kausaly^  will  provide, 
And  guard  the  good  Sumitr4's  side  7 
The  lord  of  earth,  of  mighty  power. 
Who  sends  good  things  in  plenteous  shower, 
A^  Indra  pours  the  grateful  rain, 

'  A  captive  lies  in  passion's  chain. 
The  power  imperial  for  her  son 
Xias  Asvapati's  daughter'  won, 
A.nd  she,  proud  queen,  will  little  heed 
Her  miserable  rivals'  need. 

«  JE^aikeyL 


So  Bharat.  ruler  of  the  land. 
By  Queen  Eaikeyi's  side  will  stand, 
Nor  of  those  two  will  ever  think, 
While  grieving  in  despair  they  sink. 
Now,  lakshman,  as  thy  love  decrees. 
Or  else  the  monarch's  heart  to  please. 
Follow  this  counsel  and  protect 
My  honoured  mother  from  neglect 
So  thou,  while  not  to  me  alone 
Thy  ^reat  affection  will  be  shown, 
To  highest  duty  wilt  adhere 
By  serving  those  thou  shouldst  revere. 
Now,  son  of  Kaghu,  for  my  sake 
Obey  this  one  request  I  make, 
Or,  of  her  darling  son  bereft, 
Eausaly^  has  no  comfort  left.' 

The  faithful  Lakshman,  thus  addressed 
In  gentle  words  which  lov^e  expressed. 
To  him  in  lore  of  lauguage  learned. 
His  answer,  eloquent,  returned  : 
'  Nay,  through  thy  might  each  queen 
will  share 
Attentive  Bharat's  love  and  care. 
Should  Bharat,  raised  as  king  to  sway 
This  noblest  realm,  his  trust  betray, 
Nor  for  their  safety  well  provide. 
Seduced  by  ill-suggesting  pride, 
Doubt  not  my  vengeful  hand  shall  kill 
The  cruel  wretch  who  counsels  ill— 
Kill  him  and  all  who  lend  him  aid, 
And  the  three  worlds  in  league  arrayed. 
And  good  Kausaly^  well  can  fee 
A  thousand  champions  like  to  me. 
A  thousand  hamlets  rich  in  grain 
The  station  of  that  queen  maintain. 
She  may,  and  my  dear  mother  too, 
Live  on  this  ample  revenue. 
Then  let  me  follow  thee :  herein  : 
Is  naught  that  may  resemble  sin. 
So  shall  I  in  my  wish  succeed. 
And  aid,  perhaps,  my  brother's  need. 
Mv  bow  and  quiver  well  supplied 
"W^ith  arrows  hanging  at  my  side, 
My  hands  shall  spade  and  basket  bear. 
And  for  thv  feet  the  way  prepare. 
I'll  bring  thee  roots  and  berries  sweet, 
And  woodland  fare  which  hermits  eat. 
Thou  shalt  with  thy  Videhan  spouse 
Recline  upon  the  mountain's  brows  ; 
Be  mine  the  toil,  be  mine  to  keep 
Watch  o'er  thee  waking  or  asleep.* 

Filled  by  his  speech  with  joy  and  pride» 
R4ma  to  Lakshman  thus  replied : 
*  Go  then,  my  brother,  bid  adieu 
To  all  thy  friends  and  retinue. 
And  those  two  bows  of  fearful  mi^ht, 
Celestial,  which,  at  that  famed  rite. 
Lord  Varun  gave  to  Janak,  king 
Of  fair  Vedeha,  with  thee  bring, 
"With  heavenly  coats  of  sword-proof  mail, 
'  Quivers,  whose  arrows  never  fail, 
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And  ^olden-hllted  swords  so  keen, 
The  rivals  of  the  sun  in  sheen. 
Tended  with  care  these  arms  are  all 
Preserved  in  my  preceptor's  hall. 
With  speed,  O  Lakshman,  go,  produce, 
And  bring  them  hither  for  our  use.' 
So  on  a  woodland  life  intent, 
To  see. his  faithful  friends  he  went, 
And  brought  the  heavenlv  arms  which  lay 
By  R&ma's  teacher  storedf  away. 
And  Baghu's  son  to  B4ma  showed 
Those  wondrous  arms  which  gleamed  and 


glowed. 
Well  kept,  adorned  with  many  a  wreath 
Of  flowers  on  case,  and  hilt,  and  sheath. 
The  prudent  H6ma  at  the  sight 
Addressed  his  brother  with  delight : 
'  Well  art  thou  come,  my  brother  dear. 
For  much  1  longed  to  see  thee  here. 
For  with  thine  aid,  before  I  go, 
I  would  my  gold  and  wealth  bestow 
Upon  the  Br&hmans  sage,  who  school 
Their  lives  by  stem  devotion's  rule. 
And  for  all  those  who  ever  dwell 
Within  my  house  and  serve  me  well, 
Devoted  servants,  true  and  good, 
Will  I  provide  a  livelihood. 
Quick,  go  and  summon  to  this  place 

The  good  Vasishtha's  son, 
Suyajna,  of  the  Brahman  race 

The  first  and  holiest  one. 
To  all  the  Br&hmans  wise  and  good 

Will  I  due  reverence  pay, 
Then  to  the  solitary  wood 

With  thee  will  take  my  way.' 

CANTO  XXXII. 

THE  GIFT  OF  THE  TREASCRES, 

That  speech  so  noble  which  conveyed 
His  friendly  wish,  the  chief  obeyed. 
With  steps  made  swift  by  anxious  thought 
The  wise  8uvaiha's  home  he  sought. 
Him  in  the  hall  of  Fire*  he  found. 
And  bent  before  him  to  the  ground: 
*  0  friend,  to  Rdma's  house  return, 
Who  now  performs  a  task  most  stern.' 
He,  when  his  noonday  rites  were  done, 
Went  forth  with  fair  Sumitr&'s  son, 
And  came  to  H&ma's  bright  abode 
Rich  in  the  love  which  Lakshmi  showed. 
The  son  of  Raghu,  with  his  dame, 
With  joined  hands  met  him  as  he  came, 
Khowmg  to  him  who  Scripture  knew 
The  worship  that  is  Agni's  due. 

«  The  chapel  where  the  sacred  fire  used        >  The  students  and  teachers  of  the  Tait- 
in  worship  is  kept  |  tiriya  portion  of  the  Yajur  Veda, 


With  armlets,  bracelets,  collars,  rings, 
With  costly  pearls  on  golden  strings, 
With  maiw  a  gem  for  neck  and  limb 
The  son  of  Raghu  honoured  him. 
Then  K4ma,  at  his  wife's  request. 
The  wise  iSuyajna  thus  addressed: 
'  Accept  a  necklace  too  to  deck 
With  golden  strings  thy  spouse's  neck. 
And  STt&  here,  my  friend,  were  glad 
A  girdle  to  her  gift  to  add. 
And  many  a  bracelet  wrought  with  care, 
And  many  an  armlet  rich  and  rare, 
My  wife  to  thiue  is  fain  to  give, 
Departing  in  the  wood  to  live. 
A  bed  by  skilful  workmen  made, 
With  gold  and  various  gems  inlaid-^ 
This  too,  before  she  ^oeH,  would  she 
Present,  O  saintly  friend,  to  thee. 
Thine  be  my  elephant,  so  famed. 
My  uncle's  present,  Victor  named; 
And  let  a  thousand  coins  of  gold, 
Great  Br&hman,  with  the  girt  be  told.* 
Thus  Rlima  spoke :  nor  he  declined 
The  noble  gifts  for  him  designed. 
On  R&ma,  Lakshman,  Slt&  he 
Invoked  all  high  felicity. 

In  pleasant  words  then  R&ma  gave 
His  best  to  Lakshman  prompt  and  brave. 
As  Brahm&  speaks  for  Him  to  hear 
Who  rules  the  Gods'  celestial  sphere : 
*  To  the  two  best  of  Bn&hmans  run ; 
Agastya  bring,  and  Eusik's  son, 
And  precious  gifts  upon  them  rain. 
Like  fostering  floods  upon  the  grain. 
O  long-armed  Prince  of  Raghu's  line, 
Delight  them  with  a  thousand  kine, 
And  many  a  fair  and  costly  gem, 
With  gold  and  silver,  £[ive  to  them. 
To  him,  so  deep  in  Scripture,  who. 
To  Queen  Kausalyd  ever  true, 
Serves  her  with  blessing  and  respect; 
Chief  of  the  Taittiriya  sect'— 
To  him,  with  women-slaves,  present 
A  chariot  rich  with  ornament, 
And  costly  robes  of  silk  beside, 
Until  the  sage  be  satisfied. 
On  Chitraratha,  true  aad  dear, 
My  tuneful  bard  and  charioteer. 
Gems,  robes,  and  plenteous  wealth  confer-* 
Mine  ancient  friend  and  minister. 
And  these  who  go  with  staff  in  hand. 
Grammarians  trained,  a  numerous  band, 
Who  their  deep  study  only  prize, 
Nor  think  of  other  exercise. 
Who  toil  not,  loving  dainty  fare, 
Whose  praises  e'en  the  good  declare- 
On  these  be  eighty  cars  bestowed, 
And  each  with  precious  treasures  load. 
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A  tiKNHand  balls  for  them  gnffioe, 
Two  hundred  elephants  of  price, 
And  let  a  thousand  kine  bc»ide 
The  dainties  of  each  meal  provide. 
The  throng  who  sacred  girales  wear, 
And  on  Kau8a]y4  wait  with  care— 
A  thousand  golden  coins  shall  please. 
Son  of  Sumitr6,  each  of  these. 
Let  all,  dear  Lakshman,  of  the  train 
These  special  gifts  of  honour  gain: 
14  y  mother  will  rejoice  to  know 
Her  Br&hmans  have  been  cherished  so.' 

Then  Raghu*s  son  addressed  the  crowd 
Who  round  him  stood  and  wept  aloud, 
When  he  to  all  who  thronged  the  court 
Bad  dealt  his  wealth  for  weir  support: 
'  In  Lakshmay's  house  and  mine  remain. 
And  gusjrd  them  till  I  come  again.' 
To  all  his  people  sad  with  grief. 
In  loving  words  thus  spoke  their  chief, 
Then  bade  his  treasure-keeper  bring 
Gold,  silver,  and  each  precious  thins. 
Then  straight  the  servants  went  and  bore 
Back  to  ixkiT  chief  the  wealth  in  store. 
Before  the  people*s  eyes  it  shone, 
A  glorfus  pile  to  look  upon, 
llie  prince  of  men  with  Lakshmap^s  aid 
Parted  the  treasures  there  displayed. 
Gave  to  the  poor,  the  young,  the  old, 
And  twice-born  men,  the  gems  and  gold. 

A  Br&hroan,  long  in  evil  case, 
Kamed  Trijat,  bom  of  Garga's  race, 
Bamed  ever  toiling  in  a  wood 
With  spade  and  plough  his  livelihood, 
llie  youthful  wife,  his  babes  who  bore, 
Their  indigence  felt  more  and  more. 
Thus  to  the  aged  man  she  spake: 
'  Hear  this  my  word:  my  counsel  take. 
Come,  throw  thy  spade  and  plough  away; 
To  virtuous  R6ma  go  to-day, 
And  somewhat  of  ms  kindness  pray.' 

He  heard  the  words  she  spoke:  around 
His  limbs  his  ragged  cloth  lie  wound. 
And  took  his  journey  by  the  road 
That  led  to  Rama's  fair  abode. 
To  the  fifth  court  he  made  his  way; 
Kor  met  the  Br&hman  check  or  stay. 
Brighu,  Angiras'  could  not  be 
Brighter  with  saintly  liffht  than  he. 
To  Rama's  presence  on  be  pressed, 
And  thus  the  noble  chief  addressed : 
'  0  B&ma,  poor  and  weak  am  I, 
And  manj  children  round  me  cry. 
i>cant  living  in  the  woods  1  earn: 
On  me  thine  eye  of  pity  turn.' 
And  H4ma,  bent  on  sport  and  jest, 
The  suppliant  Br&hman  thus  addressed: 

J  Two  of  the  ten  divine  personages  called 
Prajdpati*  and  Brahmadikas  who  were 
first  created  by  Brahm4. 


'  O  aged  man,  one  thousand  kloe, 
Yet  undistributed,  are  mine. 
The  cows  on  thee  will  I  bestow 
As  far  as  thou  thv  staff  canst  throw.' 

The  Brahman  heard.    In  eager  haste 
He  bound  his  cloth  around  his  waist 
Then  round  his  head  his  staff  he  whirled. 
And  forth  with  mightiest  effort  hurled. 
Cast  from  his  hand  it  fiew,  and  sank 
To  earth  on  8ari6's  farther  bank, 
Where  herds  of  sine  in  thousands  fed 
Near  to  the  well-stocked  bullock  shed* 
And  all  the  cows  that  wandered  o*er 
The  meadow,  far  as  Sana's  shore, 
At  R&mas  word  the  herdsmen  drove 
To  Trijat*s  cottage  in  the  grove. 
He  drew  the  Br&hman  to  his  breast, 
And  thus  with  calming  words  addressed: 
*  Now  be  not  angry,  Sire,  I  pray : 
This  jest  of  mine  was  meant  in  play. 
These  thousand  kine,  but  not  alone. 
Their  herdsmen  too,  are  all  thine  own. 
And  wealth  beside  I  give  thee :  speak, 
Thine  shall  be  all  thy  heart  can  seek.* 

Thus  R&ma  spake.    And  Trija^  prayed 
For  means  his  sacrifice  to  aid. 
And  R&ma  gave  much  wealth,  required 
To  speed  his  offering  as  desired. 


CANTO  XXXIII. 
THE  PEOPLE'S  LAMENT. 

Thus  Sit&  and  the  princes  brave 

Much  wealth  to  all  the  Br^mansgave 

Then  to  the  monarch's  house  the  three 

Went  forth  the  aged  king  to  see. 

The  princes  from  two  servants  took 

Those  heavenly  arms  of  glorious  look. 

Adorned  with  garland  and  with  band 

By  Slt&'s  beautifying  hand. 

On  each  high  house  a  mournful  throng 

Had  gathered  ere  they  passed  along. 

Who  gazed  in  pure  unselfish  woe 

From,  turret,  roof,  and  portico. 

8o  dense  the  crowd  that  blocked  the  ways. 

The  rest^  unable  there  to  gaze, 

Were  fam  each  terrace  to  ascend. 

And  thence  their  eyes  on  R&ma  bend. 

Then  as  the  gathered  multitude 

On  foot  their  well- loved  R4ma  viewed, 

No  royal  shade  to  screen  his  head, 

Such  words,  disturbed  by  grief,  they  said: 

*  0  look,  our  hero,  wont  to  ride 

Leading  a  host  in  perfect  pride^ 

Now  Lakshman,  sole  of  all  his  friends. 

With  Sit4  on  his  steps  attends. 

Though  he  has  known  the  sweets  of  power. 

And  poured  his  gifts  in  liberal  shower. 

From  duty's  pau  he  ?cifl  not  swerve, 
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But  6till  his  father*8  trnth  preserve. 
And  she  whose  form  so  soft  and  fair 
Was  veiled  from  spirits  of  the  air, 
Now  walks  unsheltered  from  the  day, 
8eea  hy  the  crowds  who  throng  the  way. 
Ah,  for  that  gently -nurtured  form! 
How  will  it  fade  with  sun  and  storm! 
How  will  the  rain,  the  cold,  the  heat 
Mar  fragrant  breast  and  tinted  feet! 
Surely  some  demon  has  possessed 
His  sire,  and  speaks  within  his  breast, 
Or  how  could  one  that  is  a  kin^ 
'i'hus  send  his  dear  son  wandering  ? 
It  were  a  deed  unkindly  done 
Q'o  banish  e'en  a  worthless  son : 
But  what,  when  his  pure  life  has  gained 
'J  he  hearts  of  all,  by  love  enchained  2 
8ix  sovereign  virtues  loin  to  grace 
B4ma  the  roremost  of  his  race : 
I'ender  and  kind  and  pure  is  he, 
Docile,  religious,  passion-free. 
Hence  misery  strikes  not  him  alone : 
In  bitterest  grief  the  people  moan. 
Like  creatures  of  the  stream,  when  dry 
lu  the  great  heat  the  channels  lie. 
Tiie  world  is  mournful  with  the  grief 
Thfkt  fails  on  its  beloved  chief. 
As,  when  the  root  is  hewn  awav, 
Tree,  fruit,  and  flower,  and  bud  decay. 
'J'he  soul  of  duty,  bright  to  see, 
He  is  the  root  of  you  and  me; 
And  all  of  us,  who  share  his  grief, 
His  branches,  blossom,  fruit,  and  leaf, 
Kow  like  the  faithful  Lakshman,  we 
"Will  follow  and  be  true  as  he; 
Our  wives  and  kinsmen  call  wii^  speed. 
And  hasten  where  our  lord  shall  lead. 
Yes,  we  will  leave  each  well -loved  spot, 
The  tield,  the  garden,  and  the  cot, 
And,  sharers  of  his  weal  and  woe, 
Behind  the  pious  R&ma  ^o. 
Our  houses,  empty  of  their  stores, 
With  ruined  courts  and  broken  doors, 
With  all  their  treasures  borne  away. 
And  gear  that  made  them  bright  and  gay: 
O'errun  by  rats,  with  dust  overspread. 
Shrines,  whence  the  deities  have  ded, 
Where  not  a  hand  the  water  pours, 
Or  sweeps  the  lone-neglected  floors, 
No  incense  loads  the  evening  air. 
Ko  Br&hmans  chant  the  text  and  prayer, 
No  fire  of  sacrifice  is  bright. 
No  gift  is  known,  no  sacred  rite ; 
With  floors  which  broken  vessels  strew. 
As  if  our  woes  had  crushed  them  too— 
Of  these  be  stern  Eaikeyi  queen, 
And  rule  o*er  homes  whei'e  we  have  been. 
The  wood  where  K&ma's  feet  may  roam 
^hall  be  our  city  and  our  home, 
And  this  fair  city  we  forsake. 
Our  flight  a  wilderueas  shall  make. 


Each  serpent  from  his  hole  shall  hie, 
The  birds  and  beasts  from  mountain  fly. 
Lions  and  elephants  in  fear 
Shall  quit  the  woods  when  we  come  near. 
Yield  the  broad  wilds  for  us  to  range. 
And  take  our  city  in  extshange. 
With  K4ma  will  we  hence,  content 
If,  where  he  is,  our  davs  be  spent.' 

Such  were  the  varied  words  the  crowd 
Of  all  conditions  spoke  aloud. 
And  H4ma  heard  tlieir  speeches,  yet 
Changed  not  his  purpose  firmly  set. 
His  father's  palace  soon  he  neared, 
That  like  Kaiiisa's  hill  appeared. 
Like  a  wild  elephant  he  strode 
Ki|$ht  onward  to  the  bright  abode. 
Within  the  palace  court  he  stepped. 
Where  ordered  bands  their  station  kept, 
And  saw  Sumantra  standing  near 
With  dowu-cast  eye  and  gloomy  cheer. 


CANTO  XXXIV. 


BAMA  IN  THE  PALACE. 

The  dark  incomparable  chief 
Whose  eye  was  like  a  lotud  leaf, 
Cried  to  the  mournful  charioteer, 

*  Go  tell  my  sire  that  I  am  here^' 

Sumantra,  sad  and  all  dismayed, 
The  chieftain's  order  swifc  obeyed. 
Within  the  palace  doors  he  hied 
And  saw  the  king,  who  wept  and  sighed. 
Like  the  great  sun  when  wrapped  in  shade. 
Like  tire  by  ashes  overlaid, 
Or  like  a  pool  with  waters  dried. 
So  lay  the  world's  great  lord  and  pride. 
Awhile  the  wijic  Sumantra  gazed. 
On  him  whose  senses  woe  has  dazed, 
Grieving  for  l<4ma.    Near  he  drew 
With  hands  upraised  in  reverence  due. 
With  blessing  first  his  king  he  hailed; 
Then  with  a  voice  that  well-nigh  failed, 
In  trembling  accents  soft  and  low 
Addressed  the  monarch  in  his  woe: 

*  The  prince  of  men,  thy  R4ma,  waits 
To  see  thee  at  the  palace  gates. 

His  wealth  to  Br4hmans  he  has  dealt, 
And  all  who  in  his  home  have  dwelt. 
Admit  thy  son.    His  friends  have  heard 
His  kind  farewell  and  parting  word. 
He  longs  to  see  Ihee  first,  and  then 
Will  seek  the  wilds,  O  King  of  men. 
He,  with  each  princely  virtue's  blaze, 
Shines  as  the  sun  engirt  by  rays.* 

The  truthful  king  who  loved  to  keep 
The  law.  profound  as  Ocean's  deep, 
And  stainless  as  the  dark  blue  sky. 
Thus  to  Sumautra  made  reply  : 
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'  Oo  ttien,  Somantra,  go  and  call 
My  wives  and  ladies  one  and  all. 
Drawn  round  me  shall  they  fill  the  plaoe 
When  I  behold  my  fUma's  face.* 

Quick  to  the  inner  rooms  he  sped, 
And  thus  to  all  the  women  said, 
'  Come,  at  the  summons  of  the  king  : 
Gome  all,  and  make  no  tarrying.' 

Their  husband's  word,  by  him  conveyed, 
Soon  as  they  heard,  the  dames  obeyed, 
And  followmg  his  guidance  all 
Game  thronging  to  the  regal  hall. 
,    In  number  half  seven  huadred,  they, 
'    All  loveljr  dames,  in  long  array, 
'    With  their  bright  t^yes  for  weeping  red. 
To  stand  round  Queen  Kausai yd,  sped. 
They  gathered,  aud  the  monarch  viewed 
One  moment  all  the  multitude. 
Then  to  S)umautra  spoke  and  said  : 
'Now  let  my  son  be  hither  led.' 

Sumantra  went.    Then  R4ma  came, 
And  Lakshman,  and  the  Maithil  dame, 
And,  as  he  led  them  on,  their  guide 
Straight  to  the  monarch's  presence  hied. 
When  yet  far  off  the  father  saw 
His  son  with  raised  [>almB  toward  him  draw. 
Girt  by  his  ladies,  sick  with  woes, 
8wif t  from  his  royal  seat  he  rose. 
With  all  his  strength  the  aged  man 
To  meet  his  darling  R&ma  ran, 
But  trembling,  wild  with  dark  despair. 
Fell  on  the  grouod  and  fainted  there. 
And  Lakshman,  wont  in  cars  to  ride. 
And  K&ma,  threw  them  by  the  side 
Of  the  poor  miserable  king, 
I    Half  lifeless  with  his  sorrow's  sting. 
Throughout  the  spacious  hall  up  went 
A  thousand  women's  wild  lament : 
'  Ah  R&mal'  thus  they  wailed  and  wept. 
And  anklets  tinkled  as  they  stepped. 
Around  his  body,  weeping,  threw 
Their  loving  arms  the  brothers  two. 
And  then,  with  i$it4's  gentle  aid, 
The  king  upon  a  couch  was  laid. 
At  length  to  earth's  imperial  lord, 
When  life  and  knowledge  were  restored, 
Though  seas  of  woe  went  o'er  his  head, 
With  suppliant  hands  thus  B&ma  said: 
'  Lord  of  us  all,  great  King,  thou  art : 
Bid  me  farewell  before  we  part. 
To  Dandak  wood  this  day  I  go : 
One  blessing  and  one  look  bestow. 
liet  Lakshman  my  companion  be. 
And  Sit&  also 'follow  me. 
With  truthful  pleas  I  sought  to  bend 
Their  purpose;  but  no  ear  they  lend. 
How  cast  this  sorrow  from  thy  heart. 
And  let  us  all,  great  King,  depart. 
As  Brahmd  sends  his  children,  so 
Let  Lakshman,  me,  and  Sitil  go.' 
He  stood  unmoved,  and  watched  intent 
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Until  the  king  should  grant  oonflent. 
Upon  his  son  nis  eyes  he  cast, 
Aud  thus  the  monarch  spake  at  last : 
'  0  R4ma,  by  her  arts  enslaved, 
I  gave  the  fcioons  Kaikeyi  craved, 
Unfit  to  reign,  by  her  misled  : 
Be  ruler  in  tiiy  father's  stead.' 

Thus  by  the  lord  of  men  addressed, 
Rdma,  of  virtue's  friends  the  best, 
In  lore  of  language  diily  learned. 
His  answer,  reverent,  thus  returned : 

*  A  thousand  years,  O  King,  remain 
O'er  this  our  city  still  to  reign. 

I  in  the  woods  my  life  will  lead  : 
The  lust  of  rule  no  more  1  heed. 
Nine  years  and  five  I  there  will  spend, 
And  when  the  portioned  days  shall  end. 
Will  come,  my  vows  and  exile  o'er. 
And  clasp  thy  feet,  my  King,  once  more.* 

A  captive  in  the  snare  of  cruth. 
Weeping,  distressed  with  woe  ana  ruth, 
Thus  spake  the  monarch,  while  the  queen 
Kaikeyi  urged  him  on  unseen : 
'  Go  then,  0  R&ma.  and  begin 
Thy  course  unvext  by  fear  and  sin : 
Go,  my  beloved  son,  and  earn 
Success,  and  joy,  and  safe  return. 
8o  fast  the  bonds  of  duty  bind, 

0  Raghu's  son,  thy  truthful  mind. 

That  naught  can  turn  thee  back,  or  guide 

Thy  will  so  strongly  fortified. 

But  O,  a  little  longer  staj^, 

Nor  turn  thy  steps  this  night  away. 

That  I  one  little  day— alas ! 

One  only—with  my  son  may  pass. 

Me  and  thy  mother  do  not  slight. 

But  stay,  my  son,  with  me  to-night ; 

With  every  dainty  please  thy  taste, 

And  seek  to-morrow  morn  the  waste. 

Hard  is  thy  task.  O  Raghu's  son, 

Dire  is  the  toil  thou  wilt  not  shun. 

Far  to  the  lonely  wood  to  flee. 

And  leave  thy  friends  for  love  of  me. 

1  swear  it  by  my  truth,  believe. 
For  thee,  my  son,  I  deeply  grieve, 
Misguided  by  the  traitress  dame 

With  hidden  guile  like  smouldering  flame. 
Now,  by  her  wicked  counsel  stirred. 
Thou  fain  wouldst  keep  my  plighted  word. 
No  marvel  that  my  eldest  born 
Would  hold  me  true  when  I  have  sworn.* 

Then  R&ma  having  calmly  heard 
His  wretched  father  speak  each  word. 
With  Lakshman  standing  by  his  side 
Thus,  humbly,  to  the  king  replied  : 

*  If  dainties  now  my  taste  regale. 
To-morrow  must  those  dainties  fail. 
This  day  departure  I  prefer 

To  all  that  wealth  can  minister. 
O'er  this  fair  land,  no  longer  mine, 
Which  I,  with  all  her  realms,  resign. 
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Her  multitudes  of  men,  her  j^in, 

Her  stores  of  wealth,  let  Bharat  reign. 

And  let  the  promised  boon  which  thou 

Wast  pleased  to  grant  the  queen  ere  now, 

Be  hers  in  full.     He  true,  O  King, 

Kind  giver  of  each  precious  thing. 

Thy  spoken  word  I  still  will  heea, 

Obeying  all  thy  lips  decreed  ; 

And  fourteen  years  in  woods  will  dwell 

With  those  who  live  in  glade  and  dell. 

No  hopes  of  power  my  heart  can  touch, 

No  seltish  joys  attract  so  much 

As.  son  of  Raghu,  to  fultil 

With  heart  and  soul  my  father's  will. 

Dismiss,  dismiss  thy  needless  woe. 

Nor  let  those  drowning  torrents  flow : 

The  Lord  of  Rivers  in  his  pride 

Keeps  to  the  banks  that  bar  his  tide. 

Here  in  thy  presence  I  declare  ; 

liy  thy  good  deeds,  thy  truth,  I  swear ; 

Nor  lordship,  joy,  nor  lands  I  prize  ; 

Life,  heaven,  all  blessings  I  despise ; 

I  wish  to  see  thee  still  remain 

Most  true,  O  King,  and  free  from  stain. 

It  must  not.  Sire,  it  must  not  be : 

I  cannot  rest  one  hour  with  thee. 

Then  bring  this  sorrow  to  an  end. 

For  naught  my  settled  will  can  bend. 

I  gave  a  pledge  that  binds  me  too. 

And  to  that  pledge  I  still  am  true. 

Kaikeyi  bade  me  speed  away  : 

She  prayed  me,  and  I  answered  yea. 

Pine  not  for  me,  and  weep  no  more  ; 

The  wood  for  us  has  joy  in  store. 

Filled  with  the  wild  deer's  peaceful  herds 

And  voices  of  a  thousand  birds. 

A  father  is  the  God  of  each. 

Yea,  e'en  of  Gods,  so  Scriptures  teach : 

And  I  will  keep  my  sires  decree. 

For  as  a  God  I  honour  thee. 

O  best  of  men,  the  time  is  nigh. 

The  fourteen  years  will  soon  pass  by 

And  to  thine  eyes  thy  son  restore : 

he  comforted,  and  weep  no  more. 

Thou  with  thy  firmness  shouldst  support 

These  weepingcrowdswhothrongthecourt; 

Then  why,  O  chief  of  high  renown, 

So  troubled,  and  thy  soul  cast  down  ?' 


CANTO  XXXV. 


KAIKBYr  REPROACHED. 

Wild  with  the  rage  he  could  not  calm, 
Sumantra.  grinding  palm  on  palm. 
His  head  in  quick  impatience  shook. 
And  sighed  with  woe  he  could  not  brook. 
He  gnashed  his  teeth,  his  eyes  were  red, 
From  his  changed  face  the  colour  fled. 
In  rage  and  grief  that  knew  no  law, 


The  temper  of  the  king  he  saw. 
With  his  word-arrows  swift  and  keen 
He  shook  the  bosom  of  the  queen. 
With  ecorn,  as  though  its  lightning  stroke 
Would  blast  her  body,  thus  he  spoke  : 
'  Thou,  who,  of  no  dread  sin  afraid. 
Hast  Dasaratha's  self  betrayed. 
Lord  of  the  world,  whose  might  sustain 
Each  thing  that  moves  or  fixed  remains* 
What  direr  crime  is  left  thee  now  ? 
Death  to  thy  lord  and  house  art  thou. 
Whose  cruel  deeds  the  king  distress, 
Mahendra's  peer  in  mightiness. 
Firm  as  the  mountain's  rooted  steep, 
Enduring  as  the  Ocean's  deep. 
Despise  not  Dasaratha,  he 
Is  a  kind  lord  and  friend  to  thee. 
A  loving  wife  in  worth  outruns 
The  mother  of  ten  million  sons. 
Kings,  when  their  sires  have  passed  away^ 
Succeed  by  birthright  to  the  sway. 
Ikshv4ku's  son  still  rules  the  state, 
Yet  thou  this  rule  wouldst  violate. 
Yea,  let  thy  son,  Kaikeyi.  reign, 
Ijet  Bharat  rule  his  sire's  domain. 
Thy  will,  O  Queen,  shall  none  oppose  : 
We  all  will  go  where  R6ma  goes. 
No  Brahman,  scorning  thee,  will  rest 
Within  the  realm  thou  governest. 
But  all  will  fly  indignant  hence : 
So  great  thy  trespass  and  olfence. 
I  marvel,  when  tny  crime  I  see. 
Karth  yawns  not  quick  to  swallow  thee  ; 
And  that  the  Br&hman  saints  prepare 
No  burning  scourge  thy  soul  to  scare. 
With  cries  of  shame  to  smite  thee,  bent 
Upon  our  R&ma's  banishment. 
The  Mango  tree  with  axes  fell. 
And  tend  instead  the  Neem  tree  well. 
Still  watered  with  all  care  the  tree 
Will  never  sweet  and  pleasant  be. 
Thy  mother's  faults  to  thee  descend. 
Ana  with  thy  borrowed  nature  blend. 
True  is  tlie  ancient  saw :  the  Neem 
'  Can  ne'er  distil  a  honeyed  stream. 

Taught  by  the  tale  of  long  aco 
,  Thy  mother's  hateful  sin  we  know. 
A  bounteous  saint,  as  all  have  heard^ 
A  boon  upon  thy  sire  conferred. 
And  all  tne  eloquence  revealed 
That  fills  the  wood,  the  flood,  the  field. 
No  creature  walked,  or  swam,  or  flew. 
But  he  its  varied  language  knew. 
One  morn  upon  his  couch  he  heard 
The  chattermg  of  a  gorgeous  bird. 
And  as  he  marked  its  close  intent 
He  laughed  aloud  in  merriment. 
Thy  mother  furious  with  her  lord. 
And  fain  to  perish  by  the  cord, 
Said  to  her  husband :  '  1  would  know, 
O  Alonaroh,  why  thou  laughest  to.' 
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The  king  in  answer  spftke  again  : 
'  If  1  this  laughter  should  exnlain, 
This  very  hour  would  be  my  last. 
For  death,  be  sure,  would  follow  fast,* 
Again  thy  mother,  flushed  with  ire. 
To  Kekaya  spake,  thy  royal  sire : 
'Tell  me  the  cauite :  then  live  or  die  : 
I  will  not  brook  thy  laugh,  not  I.' 
Thus  by  his  darling  wife  addressed, 
The  king  whose  might  all  earth  confessed. 
To  that  kind  saint  his  story  told 
Who  gaye  the  wondrous  gift  of  old. 
He  listened  to  the  king*s  complaint, 
And  thus  in  answer  spoke  the  saint : 
*  King,  let  her  quit  thy  home  or  die. 
But  never  with  her  prayer  comply,' 
The  saint's  reply  his  trouble  stilled, 
And  all  his  heart  with  pleasure  filled. 
Thy  mother  from  his  home  he  sent, 
And  days  like  Lord  Kuvera's  spent. 
So  thou  wouldst  force  the  king,  misled 
By  thee,  in  evil  paths  to  tread. 
And  bent  on  evil  wouldst  bejp^n. 
Through  folly,  this  career  of  sin. 
Most  true,  methinks,  in  thee  is  shown 
The  anoient  saw  so  widely  known  : 
The  sons  their  fathers'  worth  declare 
And  girls  their  mothers*  nature  share. 
So  be  not  thou.    For  pity's  sake 
Accept  the  word  the  monarch  spake. 
Thy  husband's  will,  0  Queen,  obey. 
And  be  the  people's  hope  and  stay, 
O,  do  not,  urged  by  folly,  draw 
The  king  to  tread  on  duty's  law. 
The  lord  who  all  the  world  sustains, 
Bright  as  the  God  o'er  Go«is  who  reigns. 
Our  glorious  king,  by  sin  unstained, 
Will  never  grant  what  fraud  obtained  ; 
No  shade  of  fault  in  him  is  seen : 
Let  B&ma  be  anointed,  Queen, 
i  Remember,  Queen,  undying  shame 
Will  through  the  world  pursue  thy  name, 
If  B&ma  leave  the  king  bis  sire, 
And,  banished,  to  the  wood  retire. 
Gome,  from  thv  breast  this  fever  fling : 
Of  his  own  realm  be  R4ma  king. 
Kone  in  this  city  e'er  can  dwell 
To  tend  and  love  thee  half  so  well. 
When  R&ma  sits  in  royal  place. 
True  to  the  custom  of  his  race 
Our  monarch  of  the  mighty  bow 
A  hermit  to  the  woods  will  go.'^ 


>  It  was  the  custom  of  the  kings  of  the 
solar  dynasty  to  resign  in  their  extreme 
old  age  the  kingdom  to  the  heir,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  holy 
meditation  in  the  forest : 
'For  such  through  ages  in  their  life's  decline 
Ii  the  i£(AA  ca«tom  of  Ikahv^ku's  line.' 
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Sum  antra  thus,  palm  joined  to  palm, 
Poured  forth  his  words  of  bane  and  balm, 
With  keen  reproach,  with  pleading  kind. 
Striving  to  move  Kaikeyf's  mind. 
In  vain  he  prayed,  in  vain  reproved. 
She  heard  unsoftened  and  unmoved. 
Nor  could  the  eyes  that  watched  her  rieif 
One  yielding  look,  one  change  of  hue. 

CANTO  XXXVI. 

SIDDH^atTH'S  SPEECH. 

Ikshv&ku's  son  with  aneuish  torn 
For  the  great  oath  his  lips  had  sworn, 
With  tears  and  sighs  of  sharpest  pain 
Thus  to  Sumantra  spake  again  : 
'  Prepare  thou  quick  a  perfect  force. 
Gars,  elephants,  and  foot,  and  horse, 
To  follow  Raffhu*8  scion  hence 
Equipped  with  all  magnificence. 
Let  traders  with  the  wealth  they  sdl. 
And  those  who  charming  stories  tell. 
And  dancing- women  fair  of  face. 
The  prince's  ample  chariots  ffraoe. 
On  all  the  train  who  throng  his  courtly 
And  those  who  share  his  manlv  sports. 
Great  ^if  ts  of  precious  wealth  bestow. 
And  bid  them  with  their  master  go. 
Let  noble  arms,  and  many  a  wain. 
And  townsmen  swell  the  prince's  train ; 
And  hunters  best  for  woodland  skill 
Their  places  in  the  concourse  fill. 
While  elephants  and  deer  he  slays, 
Drinking  wood  honey  as  he  strays. 
And  looks  on  streams  eaoh  fairer  yet. 
His  kingdom  he  may  chance  forget. 
Let  all  mv  gold  and  wealth  of  corn 
With  R4ma  to  the  wilds  be  bom ; 
For  it  will  soothe  the  exile's  lot 
To  sacrifice  in  each  pure  spot, 
Deal  ample  largess  forth,  and  meet 
Each  hermit  in  his  calm  retreat. 
The  wealth  shall  B&ma  with  him  bear : 
Ayodhy&  shall  be  Bharat's  share.' 

As  thus  Eakutstha*s  offspring  spoke. 
Fear  in  Kaikeyi's  breast  awoke. 
The  freshness  of  her  face  was  dried. 
Her  trembling  tongue  was  terror-tied. 
Alarmed  and  sad,  with  bloodless  cheek, 
tshe  turned  to  him  and  scarce  could  speak ; 
'  Nay,  Sire,  but  Bharat  shall  not  gain 
An  empty  realm  where  none  remain. 
My  Bharat  shall  not  rule  a  waste 
Reft  of  all  sweets  to  charm  the  taste— 
The  wine-cup's  dregs,  all  dull  and  dead, 
Whence  the  light  foam  and  life  are  fled.' 

Thus  in  her  rage  the  long-eyed  dame 
Spoke  her  dire  speech  untouched  by  shams. 
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Then,  answeringt  Daattratha  spoke : 
•Why.  having  lx)wed  me  to  the  yoke. 
Dost  thou,  must  cruel,  spur  and  goad 
Me  who  am  struggling  with  the  load  ? 
Why  didst  thou  not  oppose  at  fii-st 
This  hope,  vile  Queen,  so  fondly  nursed  7 

Scarce  could; the  monarch's  angry  speech 
The  ears  of  the  fair  lady  reach, 
When  thus,  with  double  wrath  inflamed, 
Kaikeyi  to  the  king  exclaimed : 

•  Sagar.  from  whom  thy  line  is  traced. 
Drove  forth  his  eldest  son  disgraced. 
Called  Asamanj,  whose  fate  we  know  : 
Thus  should  thy  son  to  exile  go.' 

'  Fie  on  thee,  dame !'  the  monarch  said  ; 
Bach  of  her  people  bent  his  head, 
And  stood  in  shame  and  sorrow  mute : 
8he  marked  not,  bold  and  resolute. 
Then  great  Siddhdrth,  inflamed  with  rage. 
The  good  old  councillor  and  sage 
On  whose  wise  rede  the  king  relied. 
To  Queen  Kaikeyi  thus  replied  : 

*  But  Asamanj  the  cruel  laid 

His  hands  on  infants  as  they  played, 
Cast  them  to  SarjA's  flood,  and  smiled 
For  pleasure  when  he  drowned,  a  child.* » 
The  people  saw,  and,  furious,  sped 
Straight  the  the  king  his  sire  and  said : 

*  Choose  us,  O  glory  of  the  throne. 
Choose  ua,  or  Asamanj  alone.' 
'Whence  comes  this  dread  ?*  the  monarch 

oried  ;  ,.   , 

And  all  the  people  thus  replied  : 

*  In  folly,  King,  he  loves  to  lay 
Fierce  hands  upon  our  babes  at  play. 
Casts  them  to  Sarj6'8  flood  and  joys 
To  murder  our  bewildered  boys.' 
With  heedful  ear  the  king  of  men 
Heard  each  complaining  citizen. 

To  please  their  troubled  minds  he  strove. 
And  from  the  state  his  son  he  dro/e. 
With  wife  and  gear  upon  a  car 
He  placed^him  quick,  and  sent  him  far. 
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And  thus  he  gave  commandment, 
Shall  all  his  days  an  exile  be.' 
With  basket  and  with  plough  he  strayed 
O'er  mountain  heights,  through  pathless 

shade, 
Roaming  all  lands  a  weary  time. 
An  outcast  wretch  defiled  with  crime. 
Sagar,  the  righteous  path  who  held. 
His  wicked  offspring  thus  expelled. 
But  what  has  Bdma  done  to  blame? 
Why  should  his  sentence  be  the  samef 
No  sin  his  stainless  name  can  dim  ; 
We  see  no  fault  at  all  in  him. 
Pure  as  the  moon,  no  darkening  blot 
On  his  sweet  life  has  left  a  spot. 
If  th'  'U  canst  see  one  fault,  e  en  one, 
To  dim  the  fame  of  Raghu's  son. 
That  fault  this  hour,  O  lady,  show. 
And  R4ma  to  the  wood  shall  go. 
To  drive  the  guiltless  to  the  wild. 
Truth's  constant  lover,  undefiled. 
Would,  by  defiance  of  the  right, 
The  glory  e'en  of  ludra  blight. 
Then  cease,  0  lady,  and  dismiss 
Thy  hope  to  ruin  Rama's  bliss, 
Or  all  thy  gain,  O  fair  of  face. 
Will  be  men's  hatred,  and  disgrace.' 

CANTO  XXXVIT. 


1  See  Book  I.,  Canto  XXXIX.  An  Indian 
prince  in  more  modern  times  appears  to 
have  diverted  himself  in  a  similar  way. 

It  is  still  reported  in  Belgaum  that  Appay 
Deasy  was  wont  to  amuse  himself  "by 
making  several  young  and  beautiful 
women  stand  side  by  side  on  a  narrow 
balcony,  without  a  parapet,  overhanging 
the  deep  reservoir  at  the  new  palace  in 
Hipanl.  He  used  then  to  pass  along  the 
line  of  trembling  creatures,  and  suddenly 
thrusting  one  of  them  headlong  into  the 
water  below,  he  used  to  watch  her  drown- 
ing, and  derive  pleasure  from  her  dying 
aaonies."— Historv  of  the  Belgaum  DiHtrict. 
^  H.  J.  Stokes,  M.  S.  C. 


THE  COATS  OF  BARK. 

Thus  spake  the  virtuous  sage ;  and  then 
Rama  addressed  the  king  of  men. 
lu  laws  of  meek  behaviour  bred. 
Thus  to  his  sire  he  meekly  said  : 

*  King,  I  renounce  all  earthly  care. 
And  live  in  woods  on  woodland  fare. 
What,  dead  to  joys,  have  1  to  do 
With  lordly  train  and  retinue  ? 
Who  gives  his  ele[)hant  and  yet 
Upon  the  girths  his  heart  will  set? 
How  can  a  cord  attract  his  eyes 
Who  gives  away  the  nobler  prize  ? 
Best  of  the  good,  with  me  be  led 
No  host,  my  King,  with  banners  spread. 
All  wealth,  all  lordship  I  resign : 
The  hermit's  dress  alone  be  mine. 
Before  I  go,  have  here  conveyed 
A  little  basket  and  a  spade. 
With  these  alone  I  go,  content. 
For  fourteen  years  of  banishment.' 

With  her  own  hands  Kaikeyi  took 
The  hermit  coats  of  bark,  and,  *  Look,' 
She  cried  with  bold  unblushing  brow 
Before  the  concourse,  '  Dress  thee  now,* 
That  lion  leader  of  the  brave 
Took  from  her  hand  the  dress  she  gave^ 
Cast  hii  fine  raiment  on  the  ground^ 
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And  h>iin<i  bis  waist  the  vesture  bound. 
Than  quick  the  hero  Lakshmau  too 
Hnt  garment  from  his  shoulders  threw, 
And,  in  the  presence  of  his  sire. 
Indued  the  ascetic's  rough  attire. 
But  Sit4,  in  her  silks  arrayed, 
Threw  elances,  trembling  and  afraid, 
On  the  bark  coat  she  had  to  wear, 
Like  a  shy  doe  that  eyes  the  snare. 
Ashamed  and  weeping  for  distress 
From  the  queen's  nand  she  took  the  dress. 
The  fair  one,  by  her  husband's  side 
Who  matched  heaven's  minstrel  monarch,  * 

cried: 
'  How  bind  they  on  their  woodland  dress, 
Those  hermits  of  the  wilderness  ? ' 

There|stood  the  pride  of  Janak's  race 
Perplexed,  with  sad  appealing  face. 
One  coat  the  lady's  fingers  grasped, 
One  round  her  neck  she^feebly  clasped, 
But  failed  again,  again,  confused 
By  the  wild  garb  she  ne'er  had  used. 
Then  quickly  hastening  R&ma,  pride 
Of  all  who  cherish  virtue,  tied 
The  rough  bark  mantle  on  her,  o'er 
The  silken  raiment  that  she  wore. 

Then  the  sad  women  when  they  saw 
B&ma  the  choice  bark  round  her  draw, 
Bained  water  from  each  tender  eye, 
And  cried  ^oud  with  bitter  cry : 
•  O,  not  on  her,  beloved,  not 
On  Sit&  falls  thy  mournful  lot. 
If,  faithful  to  thy  father's  will. 
Thou  must  go  forth,  leave  Sit&  still. 
Let  8it6  still  remaining  here 
Our  hearts  with  her  loved  presence  cheer. 
With  Lakshman  by  thy  side  to  aid 
Seek  thou,  dear  son,  the  lonely  shade. 
Umqeet,  one  good  and  fair  as  she 
Should  dwell  m  woods  a  devotee. 
Let  not  our  prayers  be  prayed  in  vain : 
Let  beauteous  Sit&  yet  remain  ; 
For  by  thy  love  of  duty  tied 
Thou  wilt  not  here  thyself  abide.' 
Tien  the  king's  venerable  guide 
YaiiBh^ha,  when  he  saw  each  coat 
BoiAoBe  the  lady's  waist  and  throat, 
flerseal  with  gentle  words  repressed, 
Aad  Queen  Eaikeyl  thus  addressed  : 
•0«nl-hearted  sinner,  shame 
OimynX  Kekaya's  race  and  name ; 
Who  matchless  in  thy  sin  couldst  cheat 
T^iord  the  king  with  vile  deceit  ,* 
Loui  ftll  sense  of  duty,  know 
8MV  exile  shall  not  go. 
Bitiyll  guard,  as  'twere  her  own, 
!Eltf  Moioni  trust  of  Udma's  throne. 


''OUteratha. 


King  of    the  celestial 


Those  joined  by  wedlock's  sweefc  control 
Have  but  one  self  and  common  soul. 
Thus  Sit&  shall  our  empress  be. 
For  Rama's  self  and  soul  is  she. 
Or  if  she  still  to  Mma  cleave 
And  for  the  woods  the  kingdom  leave : 
If  naught  her  loving  heart  deter, 
We  and  this  town  will  follow  her. 
The  warders  of  the  aueen  shall  take 
Their  wives  and  ^o  tor  Btoa  s  sake, 
The  nation  with  its  stores  of  grain, 
The  city's  wealth  shall  swell  his  train. 
Bharat,  ^atrughna  both  will  wear 
Bark  mantles,  and  his  lodging  share. 
Still  with  their  elder  brother  dwell 
In  the  wild  wood,  and  serve  him  well. 
Rest  here  alone,  and  rule  thy  state 
Unpeopled,  barren,  desolate ; 
Be  emi^ress  of  the  land  and  trees. 
Thou  sinner  whom  our  sorrows  please. 
The  land  which  B6ma  reigns  not  o'er 
Shall  bear  the  kingdom's  name  no  more  :, 
The  woods  which  B&ma  wanders  through 
Shall  be  our  home  and  kingdom  too. 
Bharat,  be  sure,  will  never  deign 
O'er  realms  his  father  yields,  to  reign. 
Nay,  if  the  king's  true  son  he  be, 
He  will  not,  sonlike,  dwell  with  thee. 
Nay,  shouldst  thou  from  the  earth  arise. 
And  send  thy  message  from  the  skies, 
To  his  forefathers'  custom  true 
No  erring  course  would  he  pursue. 
So  hast  thou,  bv  thy  grievous  fault, 
OfiEended  him  thou  wouldst  exalt. 
In  all  the  world  none  draws  his  breath 
Who  loves  not  Bdma,  true  to  death. 
This  day,  O  Queen,  shalt  thou  behold 
Birds,  deer,  and  beasts  from  lea  and  fold 
Turn  to  the  woods  in  R&ma's  train, 
And  naught  save  longing  trees  remain.* 

CANTO  XXXVIII. 
CABE  FOR  KAUlSALYiL 

Then  when  the  people  wroth  and  sad 

Saw  Sitd  in  bark  vesture  clad. 

Though  wedded,  like  some  widowed  thing. 

They  cried  out,  *Shame  upon  thee.  King  1' 

Grieved  by  their  cry  and  angry  look 

The  lord  of  earth  at  once  forsook 

All  hope  in  life  that  stUl  remained, 

In  dutv,  self,  and  fame  unstained. 

Ikshvaku's  son  with  burning  sighs 

On  Queen  Kaikeyi  bent  his  eyes, 

And  said  : '  But  Sit4  must  not  flee 

In  garments  of  a  devotee. 

My  holy  guide  has  spoken  tru(b,}p 

Unfit  is  she  in  tender  youth,    X^^ 
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So  gently  nurtared,  soft  and  fair. 
The  hardships  of  the  wood  to  share. 
How  has  she  sinned,  devout  and  true. 
The  noblest  monarch's  child. 

That  she  should  garb  of  bark  indue 
And  journey  to  the  wild  ? 

That  she  should  spend  her  youthful  days 
Amid  a  hermit  band, 

Like  some  poor  mendicant  who  strays 
Sore  trouDled,  through  the  land ? 

Ah,  let  the  child  of  Janak  throw 
Her  dress  of  bark  aside. 

And  let  the  royal  lady  go 
With  royal  wealth  supplied. 

Not  such  the  pledge  I  gave  before, 
Unfit  to  linger  here : 

The  oath,  which  I  the  sinner  swore 
Is  kept,  and  leaves  her  clear. 

Won  from  her  childlike  love  this  too 
My  instant  death  would  be. 

As  blossoms  on  the  old  bamboo 
Destroy  the  parent  tree.» 
If  aught  amiss  by  B^ma  done 
Offend  thee,  O  thou  wicked  one. 
What  least  transgression  canst  thou  find 
In  her,  thou  worst  of  womankind  ? 
What  shade  of  fault  in  her  appears, 
Whose  full  soft  eye  is  like  the  deer's  ? 
What  canst  thou  blame  in  Janak's  child. 
So  gentle,  modest,  true,  and  mild  ? 
Is  not  one  crime  complete,  that  sent 
Hy  B&ma  forth  to  banishment  ? 
And  wilt  thou  other  sins  commit, 
Thou  wicked  one,  to  double  it  ? 
This  is  the  pledge  and  oath  I  swore, 
What  thou  besoughtest,  and  no  more. 
Of  R&ma~for  I  heard  thee,  dame— 
When  he  for  consecration  came. 
Now  with  this  limit  not  content. 
In  hell  should  be  thy  punishment, 
Who  f  ain,the  Maithil  bride  wouldst  press 
To  clothe  her  limbs  with  hermit  dress.' 

Thus  spake  the  father  in  his  woe ; 
And  B&ma,  still  prepared  to  go, 
To  him  who  sat  with  drooping  head 
Spake  in  return  these  words  and  said  : 

'Just  King,  here  stands  my  mother  dear, 
Kausaly^,  one  whom  all  revere. 
Submissive,  gentle,  old  is  she, 
And  keeps  her  lips  from  blame  of  thee. 
For  her,  kind  lom,  of  me  bereft 
A  sea  of  whelming  woe  is  left. 
O,  show  her  in  her  new  distress 
Still  fonder  love  and  tenderness. 
Well  honoured  by  thine  honoured  hand 
Her  grief  for  me  let  her  withstand, 
Who  wrapt  in  constant  thought  of  me 
In  me  would  live  a  devotee. 

1  It  is  said  that  the  bamboo  dies  after 
flowering. 


Peer  of  Mabendra,  O,  to  her  be  kind, 
And  treat  I  pray,  my  gentle  mother  80» 

That,  when  I  dwel  1  afar,  her  life  resigned. 
She  may  not  pass  to  Yama*8  .realui 
for  woe.* 


CANTO  XXXIX. 


COUNSEL  TO  SFTif. 

Scarce  had  the  sire,  with  each  dear  qneen. 
Heard  B&ma's  pleading  voice,  and  seen 
His  darling  in  his  hermit  dress 
Ere  failed  his  senses  for  distress. 
Convulsed  with  woe,  his  soul  that  shook^ 
On  Raghu's  son  he  could  not  look ; 
Or  if  he  looked  with  failing  eye 
He  could  not  to  the  chief  reply. 
By  pangs  of  bitter  grief  assailed, 
Thelong-armed  monarch  wept  and  wailed^ 
Half  dead  a  while  and  sore  distraught. 
While  RAma  filled  his  every  thought, 
'  This  hand  of  mine  in  days  ere  now 
Has  reft  her  young  from  many  a  cow. 
Or  living  things  has  idly  slain  : 
Hence  comes,  I  ween,  this  hour  of  pain* 
Not  till  the  hour  is  come  to  die 
Can  from  its  shell  the  spirit  fly. 
Death  comes  not,  and  Kaikeyi  still 
Torments  the  wretch  she  cannot  kill. 
Who  sees  his  son  before  him  quit 
The  fine  soft  robes  his  rank  that  fit. 
And,  glorious  as  the  burning  fire. 
In  hermit  garb  his  limbs  attire. 
Now  all  the  people  grieve  and  groan 
Through  Queen  Kaike^i's  deed  alone, 
Who,  having  dared  this  deed  of  sin, 
Strives  for  herself  the  gain  to  win.' 

He  spoke.  With  tears  his  eyes  grew  diia. 
His  senses  all  deserted  him. 
He  cried,  O  B&ma,  once,  then  weak 
And  fainting  could  no  further  speak. 
Unconscious  there  he  lay  :  at  length 
Begathering  his  sense  and  strength. 
While  his  full  eyes  their  torrents  shed. 
To  wise  Sumautra  thus  he  said  : 
*  Toke  the  light  car.  and  hither  lead 
Fleet  coursers  of  the  noblest  breed, 
And  drive  this  heir  of  lofty  fate 
Beyond  the  limit  of  the  state. 
This  seems  the  fruit  that  virtues  bear. 
The  meed  of  worth  which  texts  declare-i^ 
The  sending  of  the  brave  and  good 
By  sire  and  mother  to  the  wood.' 

He  heard  the  monarch,  and  obeyed. 
With  ready  feet  that  ne'er  delayed, 
And  brought  before  the  palace  gate 
The  horses  and  the  oar  of  state. 
Then  to  the  monarch's  son  he  sped. 
And  raising  hands  of  reverence  said 
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Th«i  the  light  car  which  gold  made  fair, 
With  best  of  steeds,  was  standing  there. 
%Wg  Dasaratha  called  in  haste 
The  lord  o*er  all  his  treasures  placed. 
And  spoke,  well  skilled  in  place  and  t^e, 
Uis  will  to  him  devoid  of  crime  : 
•  Count  all  the  years  she  has  to  live 
Afar  in  forest  wilds,  and  give 
To  Sit4  robes  and  gems  of  price 
As  for  the  time  may  well  suffice.' 
Quick  to  the  treasure-room  he  went, 
Charged  by  that  king  most  excellent, 
Brought  the  rich  stores,  and  gave  them  all 
To  Sit4  in  the  monarch's  hail. 
The  Maithil  dame  of  high  descent 
Beceived  each  robe  and  ornament, 
And  tricked  those  limbs,  whose  lines  fore- 
told 
High  destiny,  with  gems  and  gold. 
So  well  adorned,  so  fair  to  view, 
A  glory  through  the  hall  she  threw  : 
So,  when  the  Lord  of  Light  U{)spring8, 
His  radiance  o'er  the  sky  he  flings. 
Then  Queen  Kausalvd  spake  at  last. 
With  loving  arms  about  her  cast, 
Pressed  lingering  kisses  on  her  head. 
And  to  the  high-souled  lady  said  : 
•Ah,  in  this  faithless  world  below 
When  dark  misfortune  comes  and  woe, 
Wives,  loved  and  cherished  every  day, 
Keglect  their  lords  and  disobey. 
Tea,  woman's  nature  still  is  this : — 
After  long  days  of  calm  and  bliss  ^ 
When  some  light  grief  her  spirit  tries. 
She  ciianges  all  her  love,  or  flies. 
Young  wives  are  thankless,  false  in  soul. 
With  roving  hearts  that  spurn  control. 
Broodiufi;  on  sin  and  quickly  changed. 
In  one  short  hour  their  love  estranged. 
Mot  glorious  deed  or  lineage  fair, 
Not  knowledge,  gift,  or  tender  care 
In  chains  of  lasting  love  can  bind 
A  woman's  light  inconstant  mind. 
But  those  go(^  dames  who  still  maintain 
What  right,  truth,  Scripture,  rule  ordain— 
Ko  holy  thing  in  their  pure  eyes 
With  one  beloved  husband  vies. 
Kor  let  thy  lord  my  son,  condemned 
To  exile,  be  by  thee  contemned. 
For  be  he  poor  or  wealthy,  he 
Is  as  a  Qwi,  dear  child,  to  thee.' 

When  Sit&  heard  Kausaly^'s  speech 
Hir  duty  and  her  gain  to  teach, 
l^e  joined  her  palms  with  reverent  grace 
And  gave  her  answer  face  to  face : 
'  AS  will  I  do,  forgetting  naught, 
WWeh  tbou,0  honoured  Queen,  hast  taught, 
1 1ag»w.  have  heard,  and  deep  have  stored 
TbA  toles  of  duty  to  my  lord. 
Koki^£ood  Queen,  shouldstthoa  include 
Amoij^  Qie  faith  tefls  multitude. 


Its  own  sweet  light  the  moon  shall  leava 
Ere  I  to  duty  cease  to  cleave. 
The  stringless  lute  gives  forth  no  strain. 
The  wheelless  oar  is  urged  in  vain ; 
No  joy  a  lordless  dame,  although 
Blest  with  a  hundred  sons,  can  know, 
From  father,  brother,  and  from  son 
A  measured  share  of  joy  is  won  : 
Who  would  not  honour,  love,  and  bless 
Her  lord,  whose  gifts  are  measureless  T 
Thus  trained  to  thin  Is,  I  hold  in  awe 
Scripture's  command  and  duty's  law. 
Him  can  I  hold  in  slight  esteem  ? 
Her  lord  is  woman's  God,  I  deem.' 
Kausalyd  heard  the  lady's  speech. 
Nor  failed  those  words  her  heai*t  to  reach. 
Then,  pure  in  mind,  she  gave  to  flow 
The  tear  that  sprang  of  joy  and  woe. 
Then  duteous  U^ma  forward  came 
And  stood  before  the  honoured  dame, 
And  joining  reverent  hands  addressed 
The  queen  m  rank  above  the  rest : 

*  O  mother,  from  these  tears  refrain  ; 
Look  on  my  sire  and  still  thy  pain. 
To  thee  my  days  afar  shall  fly 

As  if  sweet  slumber  closed  thine  eye, 

And  fourteen  years  of  exile  seem 

To  thee,  dear  mother,  like  a  dream. 

On  me  returning  safe  and  well, 

Girt  by  my  friends,  thine  eyes  shall  dwell,' 

Thus  f •r  their  deep  affection's  sake 
The  hero  to  his  mother  spake, 
Then  to  the  half  seven  hundred  too. 
Wives  of  his  sire,  paid  reverence  due. 
I'hus  Dasaratha's  son  addressed 
That  crowd  of  matrons  sore  distressed  : 

•  If  from  these  lips,  while  here  1  dwelt. 
One  heedless  taunt  you  e'er  have  felt, 
Forgive  me,  pray.    And  now  adieu, 

I  bid  good-bye  to  all  of  you.' 

Then  straight,  like  curlews'  cries,  upwent 

The  voices  of  their  wild  lament. 

While,  as  he  bade  farewell,  the  crowd 

Of  royal  women  wept  aloud, 

And  through  the  ample  hall's  extent. 

Where  erst  the  sound  of  tabour,  blent 

With  drum  and  shrill-toned  instrument, 

In  jo}'ou8  concert  rose. 
Now  rang  the  sound  of  wailing  high. 
The  lamentation  and  the  cry, 
The  shriek,  the  choking  sob,  the  sigh 

That  told  the  ladies'  woes. 


CANTO  XL. 

Ri\CMA'S  DEPARTURE. 

Then  R4ma,  Sit4,  Lakshman  bent 
At  the  king's  feet,  and  sadly  want 
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Bound  him  with  slow  Bteps  reverent. 
When  H&ma  of  the  duteous  heart 
Had  gained  his  sire's  consent  to  part, 
With  Sitd  by  his  side  he  paid 
Due  reverence  to  the  queen  dismayed. 
And  Lakshman,  with  affection  meet, 
Bowed  down  and  clasped  his  mother's  feet. 
Sumitr&  viewed  him  as  he  pressed 
Her  feet,  and  thus  her  son  addressed  : 

•  Neglect  not  R4ma  wandering  there, 
But  tend  him  with  thy  faithful  care. 
In  hours  of  wealth,  in  time  of  woe, 
Him,  sinless  son,  tliy  refuge  know. 
From  this  good  law  the  just  ne'er  swerve, 
That  younger  sons  the  eldest  serve. 
And  to  this  righteous  rule  incline 

All  children  of  thine  ancient  line — 
Freely  to  give,  reward  each  rite. 
Nor  spare  their  bodies  in  the  fight. 
Let  K&ma  Dasaratha  be, 
Look  upon  Sil^  as  on  me, 
And  let  the  cot  wherein  you  dwell 
Be  thine  Ayodhy&.    Fare  thee  well.* 
Her  blessing  thus  Sumitr^  gave 
To  him  whose  soul  to  B^ma  clave, 
Exclaiming,  when  her  speech  was  done, 

*  Go  forth,  O  Lakshman,  go,  my  son. 
Go  forth,  my  son.  to  win  success, 
High  victory  and  happiness. 

Go  forth  thy  f oemen  to  destroy. 
And  turn  a^ain  at  last  with  joy.* 

As  Mdtali  his  charioteer 
Speaks  for  the  Lord  of  Gods  to  hear, 
Sumantra,  palm  to  palm  applied. 
In  reverence  trained,  to  Bama  cried : 
'  O  famous  Prince,  my  car  ascend, — 
May  blessings  on  thy  course  attend,— 
And  swiftly  shall  my  horses  flee 
And  place  thee  where  thou  biddest  me. 
The  fourteen  years  thou  hast  to  stay 
Far  in  the  wilds,  begin  to-day  ; 
For  Queen  Kaikeyl  cries,  Away.* 

Then  Sit^,  best  of  womankind. 
Ascended,  with  a  tranquil  mind, 

foon  as  her  toilet  task  was  done, 
hat  chariot  brilliant  as  the  sun. 
Mma  and  Lakshman  true  and  bold 
Sprang:  on  the  car  adorned  with  gold. 
The  king  those  years  had  counted  o'er, 
And  given  Sitd  robes  and  store 
Of  precious  ornaments  to  wear 
When  following  her  husband  there. 
The  brothers  in  the  car  found  place 
For  nets  and  weapons  of  the  chase, 
There  warlike  arms  and  mail  they  laid, 
A  leathern  basket  and  a  spade. 
Soon  as  Sumantra  saw  the  three 
Were  seated  in  the  chariot,  he 
Urged  on  each  horse  of  noble  breed. 
Who  matched  the  rushing  wind  in  speed. 
As  thus  the  son  of  Raghu  went 


Forth  for  his  dreary  banishment^ 
Chill  numbing  grief  the  town  assailed. 
All  strength  grew  vreak,  all  spirit  failed. 
Ayodhy6  through  her  wide  extent 
Wts  filled  with  tumult  and  lament : 
Steeds  neighed  and  shook  the  bells  they 

bore, 
Each  elephant  returned  a  roar. 
Then  all  the  city,  young  and  old. 
Wild  with  their  sorrow  uncontrolled. 
Bushed  to  the  car,  as,  from  the  sun 
The  panting  herds  to  water  run. 
Before  the  car,  behind,  they  clung. 
And  there  as  eagerly  they  nung. 
With  torrents  streaming  from  their  eyes^ 
Called  loudly  with  repeated  cries  : 

*  Listen,  Sumantra  :  draw  thy  rein  ; 
Drive  gently,  and  thy  steeds  restrain. 
Once  m(  re  on  Rdma  will  we  gaze. 
Now  to  be  lost  for  many  days. 

The  queen  his  mother  has,  be  sure, 

A  heart  of  iron,  to  endure 

To  see  her  godlike  Bdma  go, 

Nor  feel  it  shattered  by  the  blow. 

Sit4,  well  done  I  Videha's  pride, 

Still  like  his  shadow  by  his  side ; 

Kejoicing  in  thy  duty  still 

As  sunlight  cleaves  to  Meru's  hill. 

Thou,  Lakshman,  too,  hast  well  deservedy 

Who  from  thy  duty  hast  not  swerved, 

Tending  the  peer  of  Gods  above, 

Whose  lips  speak  naught  but  words  of  love» 

Thy  firm  resolve  is  nobly  great, 

And  high  success  on  thee  shall  wait. 

Yea,  thou  shalt  win  a  priceless  meed — 

Thy  path  with  him  to  neaven  shall  lead.*- 

As  thus  they  spake,  they  could  not  hold 

The  tears  that  down  their  faces  rolled, 

While  still  they  followed  for  a  space 

Their  darling  of  Ikshvfiku's  race. 

There  stood  surrounded  by  a  ring 
Of  mournful  wives  the  mournful  king ; 
For,'  I  will  see  once  more,'  he  cried, 

*  Mine  own  dear  son,'  and  forth  he  hied. 
As  he  came  near,  there  rose  the  sound 
Of  weeping,  as  the  dames  stood  round. 
So  the  she-elephants  complain 

WTien  their  great  lord  ana  guide  is  slain. 
Eakutstha's  son,  the  king  of  men. 
The  glorious  sire,  looked  troubled  then. 
As  tbe  full  moon  is  wlien  dismayed 
Bv  dark  eclipse's  threatening  shade. 
Then  Dasaratha's  son,  designed 
For  highest  fate  of  lofty  mind, 
Urged  to  more  speed  the  charic  teer, 
'  Away,  away  I  why  linger  here  ? 
Urge  on  thy  horses,*  Bama  cried. 
And  •  Stay,  O  stay,'  the  people  sighed, 
Sumantra,  urged  to  speed  away. 
The  townsmen's  call  must  disobey. 
Forth  as  the  long-armed  hero  went, 
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The  dostiiiB  obariot  wheels  up  sent 
W«|i  laid  by  streams  that  ever  flowed 
FdMft  their  sad  eyes  who  filled  the  road. 
Then,  sprung  of  woe,  from  eyes  of  all 
The  women  drops  began  to  fall, 
As  from  each  lotus  on  the  lake 
The  darting  fish  the  water  shake. 
When  he,  the  king  of  high  renown, 
6aw  that  one  thought  held  all  the  town, 
Like  some  tall  tree  he  fell  and  lay. 
Whose  root  the  axe  has  hewn  away. 
Then  straight  a  mighty  cry  from  those 
Who  followed  B&ma's  car  arose, 
Who  saw  their  monarch  fainting  there 
Beneath  that  grief  too  great  to  bear. 
Then  *  Rdma,  K&ma  T  with  the  cry 
Of  *  Ah,  his  mother  I*  sounded  high, 
As  all  the  people  wept  aloud 
Around  the  ladies'  sorrowing  crowd. 
When  R4ma  backward  turned  his  eye, 
And  saw  the  king  his  father  lie 
With  troubled  sense  and  failing  limb. 
And  the  sad  queen,  who  followed  him, 
Like  some  young  creature  in  the  net, 
That  will  not,  in  its  misery,  let 
Its  wild  eyes  on  its  mother  rest, 
So,  by  the  bonds  of  duty  pressed. 
His  mother's  look  he  could  not  meet. 
He  saw  them  with  their  weary  feet, 
Who,  used  to  bliss,  in  cars  should  ride. 
Who  ne'er  by  sorrow  should  be  tried. 
And,  as  one  mournful  look  he  cast, 

•  Drive  on,*  he  cried,  *  Sumantra,  fast.* 
As  when  the  driver's  torturing  hook 
Goads  on  an  elephant,  the  look 

Of  sire  and  mother  in  despair 

Wad  more  than  B&ma's  heart  could  bear. 

As  mother  kine  tp  stalls  return 

Wh  ich  hold  the  calves  for  whom  they  yearn, 

So  to  the  car  she  tried  to  run 

As  a  cow  seeks  her  little  one. 

Once  and  again  the  hero's  eyes 

looked  on  his  mother,  as  with  cries 

Of  woe  she  called  and  gestures  wild, 

•  O  8lt&,  Lakshman,  O  my  child !' 

•  Stay,'  cried  the  king,  *  thy  chariot  stay:' 

•  On  on.*  cried  B4ma,  *  speed  away.' 
As  one  between  two  hosts,  inclined 
To  neither  was  Sumantra'n  mind. 
B«tB&ma  spake  these  words  again : 

•  A  lengthened  woe  is  bitterest  pain. 
Ob,  on  ;  and  if  his  wrath  grow  hot, 
TJdne  answer  be, '  I  heard  thee  not.' 
Snutntra,  at  tlie  chief's  behest, 
Dianisaed  the  crowd  that  toward  him 

jessed. 
And,  as  he  bade,  to  swiftest  speed 
tJigeion  his  way  each  willing  steed. 
The  UDff*s  attendants  parted  thence, 
And  pm  him  hean-felt  reverence  : 
III  vaai^  and  with  the  tears  he  wept, 


Each  still  his  place  near  R&ma  kept. 
As  swift  away  the  horses  sped, 
IT  is  lords  to  Dasaratha  said  : 
*  To  follow  him  whom  thou  a^in  ^ 
Wouldst  see  returning  home  is  vain.' 
With  failing  limb  and  drooping  mien 

He  heard  their  counsel  wise : 
Still  on  their  son  the  king  and  queen 
Kept  fast  their  lingering  eyes.^ 

CANTO  XLI. 


THE  CITIZENS'  LAMENT, 

The  lion  chief  with  hands  upraised 
Was  born  from  eyes  that  fondly  gazed. 
But  then  the  ladies'  bower  was  rent 
With  cries  of  weeping  and  lament: 
'  Where  goes  he  now,  our  lord,  the  sure 
Protector  of  the  friendless  poor. 
In  whom  the  wretched  and  the  weak 
Defence  and  aid  were  wont  to  seek  T 
All  words  of  wrath  he  turned  aside, 
And  ne'er,  when  cursed,  in  ire  replied. 
He  shared  his  people's  woe,  and  stilled 
The  troubled  breast  which  rage  had  filled. 
Our  chief,  on  lofty  thoughts  intent. 
In  glorious  fame  preeminent : 
As  on  his  own  dear  mother,  thus 
He  ever  looked  on  each  of  us. 
Where  goos  he  now  ;  His  sire's  behest, 
By  Queen  Kaikeyi's  guUe  distressed, 
Has  banished  to  the  forest  hence 
Him  who  was  all  the  world's  defence. 
Ah,  senseless  King,  to  drive  away 
The  hope  of  men,  their  guard  and  stay, 
To  banish  to  the  distant  wood 
R4ma  the  duteous,  true,  and  good  !' 
The  royal  dames,  like  cows  bereaved 
Of  their  young  calves,  thus  sadly  grieved. 
The  monarch  heard  them  as  they  wailed, 
And  by  the  fire  of  grief  assailed 
For  his  dear  son,  he  bowed  his  head, 
And  all  his  sense  and  memory  fled. 

Then  were  no  fires  of  worship  fed, 
Thick  darkness  o'er  the  sun  was  spread. 
The  cows  their  thirsty  calves  denied. 
And  elephants  flung  their  food  aside. 


1  '  Thirty  centuries  have  passed  since  he 
began  this  memorable  journey.  Every  step 
of  it  is  known  and  is  annually  traversed 
by  thousands :  hero  worship  is  not  extinct. 
What  can  Faith  do  I  How  strong  are  the 
ties  of  religion  when  entwined  with  the 
legends  of  a  country !  How  many  a  cart 
creeps  creaking  and  weary  along"  the  road 
from  Ayodhy^  to  Chitrakdt.  It  is  this 
that  gives  the'Bdm&yan  a  strange  intereKt, 
the  storv  still  lives.'  Calcutta  Remew: 
Vol  XXllh 
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TrisankUyi  Jupiter  looked  dread, 

And  Mercury  and  Mars  the  red, 

In  direful  opposition  met, 

The  glory  or  the  moon  beset 

The  lunar  stara  withheld  their  light, 

The  planets  were  no  longer  bright, 

But  meteors  with  their  horrid  glare. 

And  dire  Visdkh&s'  lit  the  air. 

As  troubled  Ocean  heaves  and  raves 

When  Doom's  wild .  tempest  sweeps  the 

waves. 
Thus  all  Ayodhyd  reeled  and  bent 
Wlien  K4ma  to  the  forest  went. 
And  chilling  grief  and  dark  despair 
Fell  suddenly  on  all  men  there. 
Their  wonted  pastime  all  forgot. 
Nor  thought  oi  food,  or  touclied  it  not. 
Crowds  in  the  royal  street  were  seen 
With  weeping  eye  and  troubled  mien : 
Ko  more  a  pe  pie  gay  and  glad, 
Each  head  and  heart  was  sick  and  sad. 
No  more  the  cool  wind  softly  blew. 
The  moon  no  more  was  fair  to  view, 
No  more  the  sun  with  genial  glow 
Cherished  the  world  now  plunged  in  woe. 
Sons,  brothers,  husbands,  wedded  wives 
Forgot  the  ties  that  joined  their  lives  ; 
No  thought  for  kith  and  kin  was  spared. 
But  all  for  only  Rama  cared. 
And  Rama's  friends  who  loved  him  best, 
Their  minds  disordered  and  distressed. 
By  the  great  burthen  of  their  woes 
Turned  not  to  slumber  or  repose. 
Like  £arth  with  all  her  hills  bereft 
Of  Indra's  guiding  care. 

Ayodhy4  in  her  sorrow  left 
By  him,  the  high  sou  led  heir. 

Was  bowed  by  fear  and  sorrow's  force, 
And  shook  with  many  a  throe, 

While  warrior,  elephant,  and  horse 
Sent  up  the  cry  of  woe. 


CANTO  XLII. 
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While  yet  the  dust  was  seen  afar 
That  marked  the  course  of  Rama's  oar, 
The  glory  of  Ikshvdku's  race 
Turned  not  away  his  eager  face. 
While  yet  his  duteous  son  he  saw 
He  could  not  onoe  his  gaze  withdraw. 
But  rooted  to  the  spot  remained 
With  eyes  that  after  R4ma  strained. 
But  when  thntTdust  no  more  he  viewed^ 
Fainting  he  fell  by  grief  subdued. 

~  See  p.  72. 

s  Four  stars  of    the  Bixteeath  lunar 
asterism. 


To  his  right  hand  Kau^alyd  went. 
And  ready  aid  the  lady  lent, 
While  Bharat's  loving  mother  tried 
To  raise  him  on  the  other  side. 
The  king,  within  whose  ordered  soul 
Justice  and  virtue  held  control, 
To  Queen  Kaikeyf  turned  iand  said. 
With  every  sense  disquieted  : 
'  Touch  me  not,  thou  whose  soul  can  plot 
All  sin.  Kaikeyf,  touch  me  not. 
No  loving  wife,  no  friend  to  me, 
I  ne'er  again  would  look  on  thee  ; 
Ne'er  from  this  day  have  aught  to  do 
With  thee  and  all  thy  retinue  ; 
Thee  whom  no  virtuous  thoughts  restrain. 
Whose  selfish  heart  seeks  only  g  lin. 
The  hand  I  laid  in  mine,  O  dame. 
The  steps  we  took  around  the  flame, i 
And  all  that  links  thy  life  to  mine 
Here  and  hereafter  I  resign. 
If  BharHt  too.  thy  darling  son, 
Joy  in  the  rule  thy  art  has  won, 
l^e'er  may  the  funeral  offerings  paid 
By  his  false  hand  approach  my  shade.' 
Then  while  the  dust  upon  him  hung. 
The  monarch  to  Eausalya  clung, 
And  she  with  mournful  steps  and  slow 
Turned  ta  the  palace,  worn  with  woe. 
As  one  whose  hand  has  touched  the  fire. 
Or  slain  a  Br&hman  in  his  ire, 
He  felt  his  heart  with  sorrow  torn 
Still  thinking  of  his  sou  forlorn. 
Each  step  was  torture,  as  the  road 
The  traces  <  f  the  chariot  showed. 
And  as  the  shadowed  sun  grows  dim 
So  care  and  anguish  darkened  him. 
He  raised  a  cry,  by  woe  distraught. 
As  of  his  son  agaiu  he  thought, 
And  judging  that  the  car  had  sped 
Beyond  the  city,  thus  he  said  : 
'  I  still  behold  the  foot-prints  made 
By  the  good  horses  that  conveyed 
My  son  afar  :  these  marks  I  see. 
But  high-souled  R4ma,  where  is  he  ? 
Ah  me,  my  son !  my  Hrst  and  best, 
On  pleasant  couches  wont  to  rest. 
With  limbs  perfumed  with  sandal,  fanned 
By  many  a  beauty's  tender  hand  : 
Where  will  he  lie  with  log  or  stone 
Beneath  him  for  a  pillow  thrown. 
To  leave  at  morn  his  earthy  bed. 
Neglected,  and  with  dust  o'erspread. 
As  from  the  flood  with  sigh  and  pant 
Comes  forth  the  husband  elephant? 
The  men  who  make  the  woods  their  home 
Shall  see  the  long-artned  hero  roam 
Boused  from  his  bed,  though  lord  of  all. 
In  semblance  of  a  friendless  thrall. 
Janak's  dear  child  who  ne'er  has  met 

T^In  the  marriage  leryice. 
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With  ftQght  saye  jpy  and  comfort  yet, 
Win  reach  to-day  the  forest,  wora 
And  wearied  with  the  brakes  of  thorn. 
Ah,  gentle  girl,  of  woods  unskilled. 
How  will  her  heart  with  dread  be  tilled  ■ 
At  the  wild  beasts*  deep  roaring  there, 
Whose  voices  lift  the  shuddering  hair  I 
Kaikevf,  glory  in  thy  gain, 
And,  widow  queen,  betfin  to  reign  : 
No  will,  no  power  to  live  have  I 
When  my  brave  son  no  more  is  nigh.' 

Thus  pouring  forth  laments,  the  king 
Girt  by  the  people's  crowded  ring, 
Entered  the  noble  bower  like  one 
New-bathed  when  funeral  rites  are  done. 
Where'er  he  looked  naught  met  his  gaze 
But  empty  houses,  courts,  and  ways. 
Closed  were  the  temples  :  countless  feet 
No  longer  trod  the  royal  street, 
And  thinking  of  his  son  he  viewed 
Men  weak  and  worn  and  woe-subdued. 
As  sinks  the  sun  into  a  cloud. 
So  passed  he  on,  and  wept  aloud. 
Within  that  house  no  more  to  be 
The  dwelling  of  the  banished  three, 
Brave  B&ma,  his  Vedeban  bride, 
And  Lakshman  by  his  brother's  side : 
Like  broad  still  waters,  when  the  king 
Of  ail  the  birds  that  ply  the  wing 
Has  swooped  from  heaven  and  borne  away 
The  gUtteriug  snakes  that  made  them  gay. 
With  choking  sobs  and  voice  half  spent 
The  king  renewed  his  sad  lament : 
With  broken  utterance  faint  and  low 
Scarce  could  he  speak  these  words  of  woe : 
'  My  steps  to  B&ma's  mother  guide, 
And  pliuse  me  by  Kausalya's  side : 
There,  only  there  my  heart  may  know 
Some  little  respite  from  my  woe.* 

The  warders  of  the  palace  led 
The  monarch,  when  his  words  were  said, 
To  Queen  Kausaly&'s  bower,  and  there 
lAid  him  with  reverential  care. 
Bat  while  he  rested  on  the  bed 
Still  was  his  soul  disquieted. 
In  grief  he  tossed  his  arms  on  high 
Igflinenting  with  a  piteous  ciy : 
*  O  Kima,  lEt4ma,'  thus  said  he, 
'My  son,  thou  hast  forsaken  me. 
Hiffh  bliss  awaits  those  favoured  men 
LtKliving  in  Ayodhy^  then, 
Whose  eyes  shall  see  my  son  once  more 
lUtemlng  when  the  time  is  o'er.' 
Hmhi  came  the  night,  whose  hated  gloom 
MR  on  him  like  the  night  of  doom. 
AAwdnigbt  Dasaratha  cried 
u%been  Eausaly^  by  his  side : 
« I  «l  tliee  not,  Kausaly& ;  lay 
Thyiptttle  hand  in  mine,  I  pray. 
Wma Jt4ma  left  his  home  my  sight 
W«ai^ifth  him,  nor  returns  to'night/ 
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Kausalyd  saw  the  monarch  lie 
With  drooping  frame  and  failing  eve, 
And  for  her  banished  son  distressed 
With  these  sad  words  her  lord  addressed : 
*Kaikeyi,  cruel,  false,  and  vile 
Has  cast  the  venom^f  her  guile 
On  B4ma  lord  of  men,  and  she 
Will  ravage  like  a  snake  set  free  ; 
And  more  and  more  my  soul  alarm. 
Like  a  dire  serpent  bent  on  harm. 
For  triumph  crowns  each  dark  intent. 
And  B4ma  to  the  wild  is  sent. 
Ah,  were  he  doomed  but  here  to  stray 
Begging  his  food  from  day  to  day. 
Or  do,  enslaved,  Kaikeyi's  will. 
This  were  a  boon,  a  comfort  still. 
But  she,  as  chose  her  cruel  hate, 
Has  hurled  him  from  his  high  estate. 
As  Br4hmans  when  the  moon  is  new 
Oast  to  the  ground  the  demons'  due.i 
Tue  long-armed  hero,  like  the  lord 
Of  Nagas,  with  his  bow  and  sword 
Begms,  I  ween,  his  forest  life 
With  Lakshman  and  his  faithful  wife. 
Ah,  how  will  fare  the  exiles  now. 
Whom,  moved  by  Queeu  Kaikeyi,  thou 
Hast  sent  iu  forests  to  abide. 
Bred  in  delights,  by  woe  untried  ? 
Far  banishcS  when  their  lives  are  young, 
With  the  fair  fruit  before  them  hung. 
Deprived  of  all  their  rank  that  suits, 
How  will  they  live  on  grain  and  roots? 
O,  that  my  years  of  woe  were  passed. 
And  the  glad  hour  were  come  at  last 
When  1  shall  see  my  children  dear, 
B4ma,  his  wife,  and  Lakshman  iiere  I 
When  shaU  Ayodhy^,  wild  witn  glee. 
Again  those  mighty  heroes  see. 
And  decked  with  wreaths  her  banners  waye 
To  welcome  home  the  true  and  brave? 
When  will  the  beautiful  city  view 
With  happy  eyes  the  lordly  two 
Returning,  joyful  as  the  main 
When  the  dear  moon  is  full  again? 
When,  like  some  mighty  bull  who  leads 
The  cow  exulting  through  the  meads, 
Will  B4ma  through  the  city  ride. 
Strong-armed,  with  Sita  at  his  side  ? 
When  will  ten  thousand  thousand  meet 
And  crowd  Ayodhy&'s  royal  street, 
And  grain  in  joyous  welcome  throw 
Upon  my  sons  who  tame  the  foe  ? 
When  with  delight  shall  youthful  bands 
Of  Br&hman  maidens  in  their  hands 
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Bear  fruit  and  flowers  in  goodly  show, 
And  circling  round  Ayodhy4  go  ? 
With  ripened  judgment  of  a  sage, 
And  godlike  in  his  blooming  age, 
When  shall  my  virtuous  son  appear, 
Like  kindly  rain,  our  hearts  to  cheer  T 
Ah,  in  a  former  life,  I  ween, 
This  hand  of  mine,  most  base  and  mean, 
Has  dried  the  udders  of  the  kine 
And  left  the  thirsty  calves  to  pine, 
Hence,  as  the  lion  robs  the  cow, 
Kaikeyi  makes  me  childless  now. 
Exulting  from  her  feebler  foe 
To  rend  the  son  she  cherished  so. 
I  had  but  him,  in  Scripture  skilled, 
With  every  grace  his  soul  was  filled. 
Now  not  a  ioy  has  life  to  give, 
And  robbed  of  him  1  would  not  live: 
Yea,  all  mv  days  are  dark  and  drear 
If  he,  my  darling,  be  not  near, 
And  Lakshman  brave,  my  heart  to  cheer. 
As  for  my  son  I  mourn  and  yearn, 
The  quenchless  flames  of  anguish  bum 

And  kill  me  with  the  pain, 
As  in  the  summer's  noontide  blaze 
The  glorious  Day-God  with  his  rays 

Consumes  the  parching  plain.'    • 

CANTO  XLIV. 

SDMITRA'S  SPEECH. 

Kausalyfi  ceased  her  sad  lament, 
Of  beauteous  dames  most  excellent. 
Sumitr4  who  to  duty  clave, 
In  righteous  words  this  answer  gave  : 
*  Dear  Queen,  all  noble  virtues  grace 
Thy  son,  of  men  the  first  in  place. 
Why  dost  thou  shed  these  tears  of  woe 
With  bitter  grief  lamenting  so  ? 
If  RAma,  leaving  royal  sway 
Has  hastened  to  the  woods  away, 
'Tia  for  his  high-souled  father  s  sake 
That  he  his  premise  may  not  break. 
He  to  the  path  of  duty  clings 
Which  lordly  fruit  hereafter  brings— 
The  path  to  which  the  righteous  cleave— 
For  him,  dear  Queen,  thou  shouldst  not 

grieve. 
And  Lakshman  too.  the  blameless- soul ed. 
The  same  high  course  with  him  will  hold, 
And  mighty  bliss  on  him  shall  wait, 
So  tenderly  compassionate. 
And  SitA,  bred  with  tender  care. 
Well  knows  what  toils  await  her  there, 
But  in  her  love  she  will  not  part 
From  Bdma  of  the  virtuous  heart. 
Now  has  t!iy  son  through  all  the  world 
The  banner  of  his  fame  unfurled : 
True,  modest,  careful  of  his  vow, 


What  has  he  left  to  aim  at  now  ? 
The  sun  will  mark  his  mighty  soul. 
His  wisdom,  sweetness,  self-control. 
Will  spare  from  pain  his  face  and  limb. 
And  with  soft  radiance  shine  for  him . 
For  him  through  forest  glades  shall  spring 
A  soft  auspicious  breeze,  and  bring 
Its  tempered  heat  and  cold  to  play 
Around  him  ever  night  and  day. 
The  pure  cold  moonbeams  shall  delight 
The  hero  as  he  sleeps  at  night. 
And  soothe  him  with  the  soft  caress 
Of  a  fond  parent's  tenderness. 
To  him,  the  bravest  of  the  brave, 
His  heavenly  arms  the  Brdhman  ^ave, 
When  fierce  Suvdhu  dyed  the  plain 
With  his  life-blood  by  B&ma  slain. 
Still  trusting  to  his  own  right  arm 
Thy  hero  son  will  fear  no  harm : 
As  in  his  father's  palace,  he 
In  the  wild  woods  will  dauntless  be. 
Whene'er  he  lets  his  arrows  fly 
His  stricken  f oemen  fall  and  die : 
And  is  that  prince  of  peerless  worth 
Too  weak  to  keep  ana  sway  the  earth? 
His  sweet  pure  soul,  his  beauty's  charm. 
His  hero  heart,  his  warlike  arm, 
Will  soon  redeem  his  rightful  reign 
When  from  the  woods  he  comes  again. 
The  Br4hmans  on  the  prince's  head 
King-making  drops  shall  quicklv  shed. 
And  Sit^  Earth,  and  Fortune  snare 
The  glories  which  await  the  heir. 
For  him,  when  forth  his  chariot  swept. 
The  crowd  that  thronged  Ayodhy4  wept, . 
With  agonizing  woe  distressed. 
With  him  in  hermit's  mantle  dressed 
In  guise  of  Sit4  Lakshmi  went, 
And  none  his  glory  may  prevent. 
Yea,  naught  to  him  is  high  or  hard, 
Before  whose  steps,  to  be  his  guard, 
Lakshman,  the  best  who  draws  the  bow. 
With  spear,  shaft,  sword  rejoiced  to  go. 
His  wanderings  in  the  forest  o'er. 
Thine  eyes  shall  see  thy  son  once  more, 
Quit  thy  faint  heart,  tl^y  grief  dispel. 
For  this,  O  Queen,  is  truth  I  tell. 
Thy  son  returning,  moonlike,  thence, 
Shall  at  thy  feet  do  reverence. 
And,  blest  and  blameless  ladv,  thou 
Shalt  see  his  head  to  touch  tbem  bow, 
Yea,  thou  shalt  see  thy  son  made  king 
When  he  returns  with  triumphing, 
And  how  thy  happy  eyes  will  brim 
With  tears  of  joy  to  look  on  him  I 
Thou,  blameless  lady,  shouldst  the  whole 
Of  the  sad  people  here  console : 
Why  in  thy  tender  heart  allow 
This  bitt6r  grief  to  harbour  now  ? 
As  the  long  banks  of  cloud  distil 
Their  water  when  they  see  the  hill» 
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So  shall  the  drops  of  rapture  run 
From  thy  glad  eyes  to  see  thy  soa 
Betoming,  as  he  lowly  bends 
Tojreet  thee,  girt  by  all  his  friends.* 

Thaa  soothing,  kindly  eloquent^ 
With  erery  hopeful  argument 
Xansaly^'s  heart  by  sorrow  rent, 

Pair  Queen  Sumitrd  ceased. 
Eauaalyd  heard  each  pleusant  plea, 
And  grief  began  to  leave  her  free, 
As  the  light  clouds  of  autumn  flee, 

TJleir  watery  stores  decreased. 


CANTO  XLV. 


THE  TAMASA. 

Their  tender  love  the  people  drew 
To  foUow  B&ma  brave  and  true, 
Tlie  high-souled  hero,  as  he  went 
Forth  from  his  home  to  banishment. 
llie  king  himself  his  friends  obeyed. 
And  turned  him  homeward  as  they  prayed. 
But  yet  the  people  turned  not  back, 
Stftl  close  on  B4ma's  chariot  track. 
For  they  who  in  Ayodhy4  dwelt 
For  him  such  fond  affection  felt, 
Deeisd  with  all  grace  and  glories  high. 
The  dear  full  moon  of  every  eye. 
Though  much  his  people  prayed  and  wept, 
Kakutstha's  son  his  purpose  kept. 
And  still  his  journey  would  pursue 
To  keep  the  king  his  father  true. 
Deep  in  the  hero's  bosom  sank 
Their  love,  whose  signs  his  glad  eye  drank. 
He  spoke  to  cheer  them,  as  his  own 
Peiur  children,  in  a  loving  tone : 
*  If  ye  would  grant  my  fond  desire, 
Give  Bharat  now  that  love  entire 
And  reverence  shown  to  me  by  all 
Who  dwell  within  Ayodhyd's  wall. 
For  he,  Eaikeyi's  darling  son, 
His  virtuous  career  will  run. 
And  ever  bound  by  duty's  chain 
Consult  your  weal  and  bliss  and  gain. 
la  judgment  old,  in  years  a  child, 
Wifch  hero  virtues  meek  and  mild, 
▲itting  lord  is  he  to  cheer 
Ufa  people  and  remove  their  fear. 
Tm  hun  all  kingly  gifts  abound, 
Mire  noble  than  in  me  are  found : 
Snperial  prince,  well  proved  and  tried — 


dmr  him  as  your  lord  and  guide. 
AtK  £nint,  I  pray,  the  boon  I  ask 
!MpM8e  the  king  be  still  your  task, 


___ihiB  fond  heart,  while  1  remain 
PftT  h.  the  wooda,  may  feel  no  pain.' 
Tfaamore  he  showed  his  will  to  tread 
I  piih  where  filial  duty  led, 


The  more  the  people,  round  him  thronged. 

For  their  dear  Rama's  empire  longed. 

Still  more  attached  his  followers  grew. 

As  R&ma,  with  his  brother,  drew 

The  people  with  his  virtues'  ties, 

Lamenting  all  with  tear -dimmed  eyes. 

The  saintly  twice-born,  triply  old 

In  glory,  knowledge,  seasons  told. 

With  hoary  heads  that  shook  and  bowed. 

Their  voices  raised  and  spake  aloud: 

•  O  steeds,  who  best  and  noblest  are. 

Who  whirl  so  swiftly  Rama's  car. 

Go  not,  return :  we  call  on  you : 

Be  to  your  master  kind  and  true. 

For  speechless  things  are  swift  to  hear. 

And  naught  can  match  a  horse's  ear. 

O  generous  steeds,  return,  when  thus 

You  hear  the  cry  of  all  of  us. 

Each  vow  he  keeps  most  firm  and  sure. 

And  duty  makes  nis  spirit  pure. 

Back  with  our  chief !  not  wood- ward  hence; 

Back  to  his  royal  residence  I ' 

Soon  as  he  saw  the  aged  band. 
Exclaiming  in  their  misery,  stand. 
And  their  sad  cries  around  him  rang. 
Swift  from  his  chariot  Rama  sprang. 
Then,  still  upon  his  journey  bent, 
With  bit4  and  with  Lakshman  went 
The  hero  by  the  old  men's  side 
Suiting  to  theirs  his  shortened  stride. 
He  could  not  pass  the  twice-born  throng 
As  weariedly  they  walked  along : 
With  pitying  heart,  with  tender  eye. 
He  could,  not  in  his  chariot  fly. 
When  the  steps  of  R4ma  viewed 
That  still  his  onward  course  pursued. 
Woe  shook  the  troubled  heart  of  each. 
And  burnt  with  grief  they  spoke  this  speech : 

*  With  thee,  O  R4ma,  to  the  wood 
All  Bi*&hmans  go  and  Brdhmanhood : 
Borne  on  our  aged  shoulders,  see. 
Our  fires  of  worship  go  with  thee. 
Bright  canopies  that  lend  their  shade 
In  V6japeya'  rites  displayed. 
In  plenteous  store  are  borne  behind 
Like  cloudlets  in  the  autumn  wind. 
No  shelter  from  the  sun  hast  thou. 
And,  lest  his  fury  burn  thy  brow, 
These  sacrificial  shades  we  bear 
Shall  aid  thee  in  the  noontide  glare. 
Our  hearts,  who  ever  loved  to  pore 
On  sacred  text  and  Vedic  lore. 
Now  all  to  thee,  beloved,  turn. 
And  for  a  life  in  forests  yearn. 
Deep  in  our  aged  bosoms  lies 
The  Vedas'  lore,  the  wealth  we  prize. 
There  still,  like  wives  at  home,  shall  dwell. 
Whose  love  and  truth  protect  them  well. 

>  An  important  sacrifice  at  which  seven- 
teen victims  were  immolated. 
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To  follow  thee  our  hearts  are  hent ; 

We  need  not  plan  or  argument. 

All  else  in  duty's  law  we  slight, 

For  following  thee  is  following  right. 

O  noble  Prince,  retrace  thy  way  : 

O,  hear  as,  B4ma,  as  we  lay, 

With  many  tears  and  many  prayers, 

Our  aged  heads  and  swan-white  hairs 

liow  in  the  dust  before  thy  feet ; 

O,  hear  us,  Bdma,  we  entreat. 

Full  many  of  these  who  with  thee  run. 

Their  sacred  rites  had  just  begun. 

Unfinished  yet  those  rites  remain ; 

But  finished  if  thou  turn  again. 

All  rooted  life  and  things  that  move 

To  thee  their  deep  affection  prove. 

To  them,  when  warmed  by  love,  they  glow 

And  sue  to  thee,  some  favour  show 

Bach  lowly  bush,  each  towering  tree 

Would  follow  too  for  love  of  thee. 

Bound  by  its  root  it  must  remain ; 

But— all  it  can— its  boughs  complain, 

As  when  the  wild  wind  rushes  by 

It  tells  its  woe  in  groan  and  t^ij^n. 

Ko  more  through  air  the  gay  birds  flit, 

But,  foodless,  melancholy  sit 

Together  on  the  branch  and  call 

To  thee  whose  kind  heart  feels  for  all.' 

As  wailed  the  aged  Br^hmans,  bent 
To  turn  him  back,  with  wild  lament, 
Seemed  Tamas^  hers^elf  to  aid, 
Checking  his  progress,  as  they  prayed, 
Sumantra  from  the  chariot  freed 
With  ready  hand  each  weary  steed; 
He  groomed  them  with  the  utmost  heed, 

Their  limbs  he  bathed  and  dried. 
Then  led  them  foi-th  to  drink  and  feed 
At  pleasure  in  the  grassy  mead 
That  fringed  the  river  side. 


CANTO  XLVL 


THE  HALT. 

When  B&roa,  chief  of  Raghu's  race, 
Arrived  at  that  delightful  place. 
He  looked  on  Slt^  first  and  then 
To  Lakshman  spake  the  lord  of  men : 
*  Now  first  the  snades  of  night  descend 
Since  te  the  wilds  our  steps  we  bend. 
Joy  to  thee,  brother  1  do  not  grieve 
For  our  dear  home  and  all  we  leave. 
The  woods  unpeopled  seem  to  weep 
Around  us,  as  their  tenants  creep 
Or  fly  to  lair  and  den  and  nest. 
Both  bird  and  beast,  to  seek  their  rest. 
Rethinks  Ayodhy&'s  royal  town 
Where  dwells  my  sire  of  high  renown. 
With  all  her  men  and  dames  to-night 
Wm  noum  us  vanished  from  their  sight. 


For,  by  his  virtues  won.  they  cling 
In  fond  affection  to  their  king, 
And  thee  and  me,  O  brave  and  true. 
And  Bharat  and  ^atrughna  too. 
I  for  my  sire  and  mother  feel 
Deep  sorrow  o'er  my  bosom  steal, 
Lest  mourning  us,  oppressed  with  fears. 
They  blind  their  eyes  with  endless  tears. 
Yet  Bharat's  duteous  love  will  show 
Sweet  comfort  in  their  hours  of  woe. 
And  with  kind  words  their  hearts  sustain* 
Suggesting  duty,  bliss,  and  gain. 
I  mourn  my  parents  now  no  more  : 
1  count  dear  Bharat's  virtues  o'er. 
And  his  kind  love  and  care  dispel 
The  doubts  I  had,  and  all  is  welL 
And  thou  thy  duty  wouldst  not  shun, 
And,  following  me,  hast  nobly  done  ; 
Else,  bravest,  I  should  need  a  band 
A  round  my  wife  as  guard  to  stand. 
On  this  first  night,  ray  thirst  to  slake. 
Some  water  only  will  I  take  : 
Thus,  brother,  thus  my  will  decides, 
Though  varied  store  the  wood  provides.* 

Thus  having  said  to  Lakshman,  he 
Addressed  in  turn  Sumantra :  Be 
Most  diligent  to-uight,  my  friend, 
And  with  due  care  thy  horses  tend.* 
The  sun  had  set :  Sumantra  tied 
His  noble  horses  side  by  side. 
Gave  store  of  grass  with  liberal  hand. 
And  rested  near  them  on  the  strand. 
Each  paid  the  holy  evening  rite. 
And  when  around  them  feU  the  night. 
The  charioteer,  with  Lakshman*s  aid, 
A  lowly  bed  for  R&ma  laid. 
To  Lakshman  B^ma  bade  adieu, 
And  then  by  V»it4's  side  he  threw 
His  limbs  upon  the  leafy  bed 
Their  care  upon  the  bank  had  spread. 
When  Lakshman  saw  the  couple  slept, 
8tiU  on  the  strand  his  watch  he  kept, 
Still  with  Sumantra  there  conversed, . 
And  Rdma's  varied  gifts  rehearsed. 
All  night  he  watched,  nor  sought  repose,  . 
Till  on  the  earth  the  sun  arose  : 
With  him  Sumantra  stayed  awake,  . 
And  still  of  Kama's  virtues  spake. 
Thus,  near  the  river's  grassy  shore 
Which  herds  unnumbered  wandered  o*er. 
Repose,  untroubled,  R4ma  found, 
And  all  the  people  lay  around. 
The  glorious  hero  left  his  bed. 
Looked  on  the  sleeping  crowd,  and  said 
To  Lakshman,  whom  each  lucky  line 
Marked  out  for  bliss  with  surest  sign  : 

'  O  brother  Lakshman.  look  on  these 
Reclining  at  the  roots  of  trees  ; 
All  care  of  house  and  home  resigned. 
Caring  for  us  with  heart  and  mind. 
These  people  of  the  city  yearn 
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To  flee  us  to  our  home  retarn : 
To  quit  their  lives  will  they  cousent, 
But  never  leave  their  firm  intent. 
Gome,  while  they  all  unconscious  sleep. 
Let  us  upon  the  chariot  leap, 
And  swiftly  on  our  journey  speed 
Where  naught  our  progress  may  impede, 
That  these  fond  citizens  who  roam 
Far  frum  Ikshv^ku's  ancient  home, 
Ko  more  may  sleep  'neath  bush  and  tree, 
FtiUowing  still  for  love  of  me. 
A  prince  with  tender'care  should  heal 
The  self  -  brought  woes  his  people  feel. 
And  never  let  his  subjects  share 
The  burthen  he  is  forced  to  bear.* 

Then  Lakshman  to  the  chief  replied. 
Who  stood  like  Justice  by  his  side  : 

•  Thy  rede,  O  sage,  I  well  commend : 
Without  delay  the  car  ascend.* 
Then  Ri'ima  to  Suniantra  spoke : 

•  Thy  rapid  steeds,  I  pray  thee,  yoke. 
Bence  to  the  forest  will  I  go  : 
Away,  my  lord,  and  be  not  slow.' 

Somantra,  urged  to  utmost  speed, 
Yoked  to  the  car  each  generous  steed, 
And  then,  with  hand  to  hand  applied. 
He  came  before  the  chief  and  cried  : 

•  Hail,  Prince,  whom  mighty  arms. adorn, 
Hail,  bravobt  of  the  chariot-borne  I 
With  Sit4  and  thy  brother  thou 
llayst  mount:  the  car  is  ready  now.* 

The  hero  clomb  the  car  with  haste : 
His  bow  and  gear  within  were  placed. 
And  quick  the  eddying  flood  he  passed 
Of  Tamas4  whose  waves  run  fast. 
Soon  as  he  touched  the  farther  side. 
That  strong-armed  hero,  glorified, 
He  found  a  road  both  wide  and  clear. 
Where  e'en  the  timid  naught  couldfear. 
Then,  that  the  crowd  might  be  misled. 
Thus  R^ma  to  Sumantra  said : 
'  Speed  north  a  while,  then  hasten  back, 
Beturning  in  thy  former  track, 
Thftt  so  the  people  may  not  learn 
The  course  1  follow  t  drive  and  turn.' 

Sumantra,  at  the  chief's  behest, 
Qaiek  to  the  task  himself  addressed ; 
Then  near  to  B&ma  came,  and  showed 
The  chariot  ready  for  the  road. 
WHh  8it4,  then,  the  princely  two, 
Wlio  o*er  the  line  of  Baghu  threw 
Ai^ory  ever  bright  and  new, 

Upon  the  chariot  stood. 
Sumantra  fast  and  faster  drove 
Hit  horses,  who  in  fleetness  strove 
Btil  onward  to  the  distant  grove, 

Tfai  h«rmit-hauated  wood. 
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The  people,  when  the  mom  shone  fair, 

Arose  to  find  no  R4ma  there. 

Then  fear  and  numbing  grief  subdued 

The  senses  of  the  multitude. 

The  woe-born  tears  were  running  fast 

As  all  around  their  eyes  they  cast, 

And  sadly  looked,  but  found  no  traoe 

Of  E4ma,  searching  every  place. 

Bereft  of  K4ma  good  ana  wise. 

With  drooping  cheer  and  weeping  eyea^ 

Each  woe-distracted  sage  gave  vent 

To  sorrow  in  his  wild  lament  : 

*  Woe  worth  the  sleep  tbac  stole  our  sense 

With  its  beguiling  influence. 

That  now  we  look  in  vain  for  him 

Of  the  broad  chest  and  stalwart  limb! 

How  could  the  strong  armed  hero,  thus 

Deceiving  all,  abandon  us  / 

His  people  so  devoted  see. 

Yet  to  the  woods,  a  hermit,  flee  ? 

How  can  he,  wont  our  hearts  to  cheer. 

As  a  fond  sire  his  children  dear, — 

How  can  the  pride  of  Raghu's  race 

Fly  from  us  to  some  desert  place  I 

Here  let  us  all  for  deatii  prepare. 

Or  on  the  last  great  journey  fare  ;> 

Of  K&ma  our  dear  lord  bereft. 

What  profit  in  our  lives  is  left! 

Huge  trunks  of  trees  around  us  lie. 

With  rootti  and  branches  sere  and  dry. 

Come  let  us  set  these  logs  on  fire 

And  thi-ow  our  bodies  on  the  pyre. 

What  shall  we  speak  ?    How  can  we  say 

We  followed  E4ma  on  his  way. 

The  mighty  chief  whose  arm  is  strong. 

Who  sweetly  speaks,  who  thinks  no  wrong? 

Ayodhy4's  town  with  sorrow  dumb. 

Without  our  lord  will  see  us  come. 

And  hopeless  misery  will  strike 

Elder,  and  child,  and  dame  alike. 

Forth  with  that  peerless  chief  we  came^ 

Whose  mighty  heart  is  aye  the  same : 

How,  reft  of  him  we  love,  shall  we 

Beturning  dare  that  town  to  see  7 ' 

Complaining  thus  with  varied  cry 
They  tossed  tpeir  aged  arms  on  high. 
And  their  sad  hearts  with  grief  were  wrung. 
Like  cows  who  sorrow  for  their  young. 
A  while  they  followed  on  ttie  road 
Which  traces  of  his  chariot  showed. 
But  when  at  length  those  traces  failed, 
A  deep  despair  their  hearts  assailed. 

1  The  great  pilgrimage  to  the  Himir 
layas,  in  order  to  die  thoM.  _ 
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The  chariot  marks  no  more  disoerned» 

The  hopeless  sages  backward  turned  : 

*  Ah,  what  is  this?    What  can  we  more  f 

Fate  stops  the  way,  and  all  is  o'er.' 

With  wearied  hearts,  In  grief  and  shame 

They  took  the  road  by  which  they  came, 

And  reached  Ayodhy&'s  city,  where 

From  side  tn  side  was  naught  but  care. 

With  troubled  spirits  quite  oast  down 

They  looked  upon  the  royal  town, 

And  from  their  eyes,  oppressed  with  woe, 

Their  tears  again  began  to  flow. 

Of  B4ma  reft,  the  city  wore 

Ko  look  of  beauty  as  before. 

Like  a  dull  river  or  a  lake 

By  Garud  robbed  of  every  snake. 

Dark,  dismal  as  the  moonless  sky. 

Or  as  a  sea  whose  bed  is  dry. 

So  sad,  to  every  pleasure  dead, 

They  saw  the  town,  disquieted. 

On  to  their  houses,  high  and  vast, 

Where  stores   of   precious  wealth   were 

massed, 
The  melancholy  Br^mans  passed, 

Their  hearts  with  anguish  cleft : 
Aloof  from  all,  they  came  not  near 
To  stranger  or  to  kinsman  dear, 
Showing  in  faces  blank  and  drear. 

That  not  one  joy  was  left. 


CANTO  XLVIII. 


THB  WOMEN'S  LAMENT. 

When  those  who  forth  with  R^ma  went 
Back  to  the  town  their  steps  had  bent. 
It  Reemed  that  death  had  touched  and 

chilled 
Those  hearts  which  piercing  sorrow  filled. 
Each  to  his  several  mansion  came. 
And  girt  by  children  and  his  dame, 
From  his  a&d  eyes  the  water  shed 
That  o'er  his  cheek  in  torrents  spread. 
All  joy  was  fled  :  oppressed  with  cares 
No  bustling  trader  showed  his  wares. 
Each  shop  had  lost  its  brilliant  look, 
Each  householder  forbore  to  cook. 
No  hand  with  joy  its  earnings  told, 
None  cared  to  wm  a  wealth  of  gold, 
And  scarce  the  youthful  mother  smiled 
To  see  her  first,  her  new-born  child. 
In  every  house  a  woman  wailed. 
And  her  returning  lord  assailed 
With  keen  taunt  piercing  like  the  steel 
That  bids  the  tusked  monster  kneel : 
'  What  now  to  them  is  wedded  dame. 
What  house  and  home  and  dearest  aim, 
Or  son,  or  bliss,  or  gathered  store, 
Whose  eyes  on  R4ma  look  no  more  1 
Th(;re  is  uut  one  in  all  tho  earth. 


One  man  alone  of  real  worth. 
Lakshman,  who  follows,  true  and  good, 
R4ma,  with  Sit^  through  the  wood. 
Made  holy  for  all  time  we  deem 
Each  pool  and  fountain,  lake  and  stream, 
If  great  Eakutstha's  son  shall  choose 
Their  water  for  his  bath  to  use. 
Each  forest,  dark  with  lovely  trees, 
Shall  yearn  Kakutstha^s  son  to  please ; 
Each  mountain  peak  and  woody  hill. 
Each  mighty  flood  and  mazy  rill. 
Each  rocky  height,  each  shady  grove 
Where  the  blest  feet  of  Rdma  rove. 
Shall  gladly  welcome  with  the  best 
Of  all  they  have  their  honoured  guest. 
The  trees  that  clustering  blossoms  bear. 
And  bright-hued  buds  to  gem  their  hair. 
The  heart  of  Bdma  shall  delight. 
And  cheer  him  on  the  breezy  height. 
For  him  the  upland  slopes  will  show 
The  fairest  roots  and  fruit  that  grow. 
And  all  their  wealth  before  him  fling 
Ere  the  due  hour  of  ripening. 
For  him  each  earth -upholding  hill 
Its  crystal  water  shall  distil. 
And  all  its  floods  shall  be  displayed 
In  many  a  thousand -hued  cascade. 
Where  R6ma  stands  is  naught  to  fear. 
No  danger  comes  if  he  be  near  ; 
For  all  who  live  on  him  depend. 
The  world's  support,  and  lord,  and  friend. 
Ere  in  too  distant  wilds  he  stray, 
Let  us  to  R4ma  speed  away. 
For  rich  reward  on  those  will  wait 
Who  serve  a  prince  of  soul  so  great. 
We  will  attend  on  Sit4  there  ; 
Be  Raghu's  son  your  special  care.* 
The  city  dames,  with  grief  distressed, 
Thus  once  again  their  lords  addressed  : 
'  Bdma  shall  be  your  guard  and  guide, 
And  Sit&  will  for  us  provide. 
For  who  would  care  to  linger  here, 
Where  all  is  sad  and  dark  and  drear  f 
Who,  mid  the  mourners,  hope  for  blisa 
In  a  poor  soulless  town  like  this  7 
If  Queen  Kaikeyi's  treacherous  ski. 
Our  lord  expelled,  the  kingdom  win. 
We  heed  not  sons  or  golden  store, 
Our  life  itself  we  prize  no  more. 
If  she,  seduced  by  lust  of  sway. 
Her  lord  and  son  could  cast  away. 
Whom  would  she  leave  unharmed,  the  base 
Defiler  of  her  royal  race  ? 
We  swear  it  by  our  children  dear. 
We  will  not  dwell  as  servants  here ; 
If  Queen  Kaikeyi  live  to  reign, 
We  will  not  in  her  realm  remain. 
Bowed  down  by  her  oppressive  hand, 
The  helpless,  lordless,  godless  land. 
Cursed  for  Kaikeyi's  guilt  will  fall. 
And  swift  destruction  seize  it  all. 
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Foi;  B&ma  forced  from  home  to  fly, 
TbtJdng  his  sire  will  surely  die, 
And  when  the  king  has  breathed  his  iMt 
Bain  will  doubtless  follow  fast. 
Sad»  robbed  of  merits,  drug  the  oup 
And  drink  the  poisoned  mixture  up. 
Or  share  the  exiled  R&ma's  lot, 
Or  seek  some  land  that  knows  her  not. 
Ko  reftson,  but  a  false  pretence 
Drove  R&ma,  dlt6,  Lakshraan  henoe. 
And  we  to  Bharat  have  been  ^ven 
Like  oattle  to  the  shambles  driven.' 

While  in  each  house  the  women,  pained 
At  loss  of  B&ma,  still  eomplained, 
bank  to  his  rest  the  Lord  of  Day, 
And  night  through  all  the  sky  held  sway. 
The  fires  of  worship  all  were  oold. 
No  text  was  hummed,  no  tale  was  told. 
And  shades  of  midnight  gloom  eame  down 
Enveloping  the  mournful  town. 
Htill,  sick  at  heart,  the  women  shed. 
As  for  a  son  or  husband  fled. 
For  Rdma  tears,  disauieted: 

No  child  was  loved  as  he. 
And  all  Ayodhy&,  where  the  feast. 
Music,  and  song,  and  dance  had  ceased, 

And  merriment  and  glee. 
Where  erery  merchants  store  was  closed 
That  erst  its  glittering  wares  exposed. 

Was  like  a  dried  up  sea. 

CANTO  XWX, 


THB  CROSSING  OF  THE  EI7EBS. 

Now  R6ma,  ere  the  night  was  fled, 
0*er  maf^j  a  league  of  road  had  sped, 
Till,  as  his  course  he  onward  held, 
The  mofQ  the  shades  of  night  dispelled. 
The  rites  of  holy  dawn  he  paid. 
And  all  the  country  round  surveyed. 
He  saw,  as  still  he  hurried  through 
With  steeds  which  swift  as  arrows  flew, 
Hamlets  and  ^^ves  with  blossoms  fair. 
And  fields  which  showed  the  tillers*  care, 
While  from  the  clustered  dwellingH  near 
The  words  of  peasants  reached  his  ear : 
'  Fie  on  our  lord  the  king,  whose  soul 
Is  yielded  up  to  lovers  control  I 
FStoD  the  vile  Kaikejrl  I  Shame 
Ob  19^  malicious  sinful  dame, 
Whfl^  keenly  bent  on  cruel  deeds, 
Kofcponds  of  right  and  virtue  heeds, 
Bvlwiih  her  wicked  art  has  sent 
^  fimd  a  prince  to  banishment, 
Win^ lender-hearted,  ruling  well 
HiateMes,  in  the  woods  to  dwell. 
Ah  pni4  lung  I  his  heart  of  steel 
For  hit  fwn  son  no  love  could  f e$l, 
U 


Who  with  the  sinless  B&ma  partfl^ 
The  darling  of  the  people's  hearts.' 

These  words  he  heard  the  peasants  say^ 
Who  dwelt  in  hamlets  by  the  way, 
And,  lord  of  all  the  realm  by  right, 
Through  Kosala  pursued  his  flight. 
Through  the  auspicious  flood,  at  last. 
Of  Vedasruti's  stream  he  passed, 
And  onvrard  to  the  place  he  sped 
By  Saint  Agastya  tenanted. 
Still  on  for  many  an  hour  he  hied. 
And  crossed  the  stream  whose  cooling  tide 
Bolls  onward  till  she  meets  the  sea, 
The  herd-frequented  Gomatf.* 
Borne  by  his  rapid  horses  o*er. 
He  reached  that  river's  farther  shore. 
And  Syandik&'s,  whose  swan-loved  stream 
Kesounded  with  the  peacock's  scream. 
Then  as  he  ioumey^ea  on  his  road 
To  his  Videhan  bride  he  showed 
The  populous  land  which  Manu  old 
To  King  Ikshv^ku  gave  to  hold. 
The  glorious  prince,  the  lorti  of  men 
Looked  on  the  charioteer,  and  then 
Voiced  like  a  wild  swan,  loud  and  clear,  • 
He  spake  these  words  and  bade  him  hear: 
•  When  shall  I,  with  returning  feet 
My  father  and  my  mother  meet  ? 
Wlien  shall  I  lead  the  hunt  once  more 
In  bloomy  woods  on  Sarjfi's  shore « 
Most  eagerly  I  long  to  ride 
Urging  the  chase  on  Sarjti's  side, 
For  royal  saints  have  seen  no  blame 
In  this,  the  monarch's  matchless  game.' 

Thus  speeding  on,— no  rest  or  stay,— 
Ikshv^ku's  son  pursued  his  way. 
Oft  his  sweet  voice  the  silence  broke. 
And  thus  on  varied  themes  he  spoke. 


CANTO  L. 
THB  HALT  UNDER  THB  INGUDr.« 

So  through  the  wide  and  fair  extent 
Of  Kosala  the  hero  went. 
Then  toward  Ayodhy&  back  he  gazed, 
And  cried,  with  suppliant  hands  upraised: 
•Farewell,  dear  city,  first  in  place, 
Protected  by  Kakutstha's  race  1 
And  Gods,  who  in  thy  temples  dwell, 
And  keep  thine  ancient  citadel  I 
I  from  his  debt  my  sire  will  free. 
Thy  well-loved  towers  again  will  see, 
And,  coming  from  my  wild  retreat. 
My  mother  and  my  father  meet.* 

>  Known  to  Europeans  as  the  Goomlee* 

>  A  tree,  commonly  called  Jngua, 
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Then  burning  grief  inflamed  his  eye, 
As  his  right  arm  he  raised  on  high, 
And,  while  hot  tears  his  cheek  bedewed, 
Addressed  the  mournful  multitude  : 
•  By  love  and  tender  pity  moved, 
Your  love  for  me  ^ou  well  have  proved  j 
Now  turn  again  with  joy,  and  win 
Success  in  all  your  hands  begin.' 

Before  the  high-souled  chief  they  bent. 
With  circling  steps  around  him  went. 
And  then  wiui  bitter  wailing,  they 
Departed  each  his  several  way. 
Like  the  great  sun  engulfed  by  night. 
The  hero  sped  beyond  their  sieht. 
While  still  the  people  mourned  his  fate 
And  wept  aloud  disconsolate. 
The  car-borne  chieftain  passed  the  bound 
Of  Eosala's  delightful  ground, 
Where  grain  and  riches  bless  the  land, 
And  people  give  with  liberal  hand  ; 
A  lovely  realm  unvexed  by  fear. 
Where    countless    shrines   and   stakes* 

appear : 
Where  mango-groves  and  gardens  grow. 
And  streams  of  pleasant  water  flow : 
Where  dwells  content  a  well-fed  race. 
And  countless  kine  the  meadows  grace : 
Filled  with  the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer : 
Each  hamlet  worth  a  monarch's  care.' 
Before  him  three-pathed  Gaug4  rolled 
Her  heavenly  waters  bright  and  cold  ; 
O'er  her  pure  breast  no  weeds  were  spread, 
Her  banks  were  hermit- visited. 
The  car-borne  hero  saw  the  tide 
That  ran  with  eddies  multiplied, 
And  thus  the  charioteer  addressed  : 
•  Here  on  the  bank  to-day  we  rest. 
Not  distant  from  the  river,  see  I 
There  grows  a  lofty  Ingudi 
With  blossoms  thick  on  every  spray : 
There  rest  we,  charioteer,  to-day, 
I  on  the  queen  of  floods  will  gaze. 
Whose  holy  stream  has  highest  praise. 
Where  deer,  and  bird,  and  glittering  snake, 
God,  Daitya,  bard  their  pastime  take.' 

Sumantra,  Lakshman  gave  assent. 
And  with  the  steeds  they  thither  went. 
When  RSma  reached  the  lovely  tree, 
With  Slt&  and  with  Lakshman,  he 
Alighted  from  the  car  :  with  speed 
Sumantra  loosed  each  weary  steed. 
And.  hand  to  hand  in  reverence  laid, 
Stood  near  to  B&ma  in  the  shade. 
Bdma's  dear  friend,  renowned  by  fame, 
Who  of  Nish&da  lineage  came, 
Guha,  the  mighty  chief,  adored 
Through  all  the  land  as  sovereign  lord. 
Soon  as  he  heard  that  prince  renowned 


1  Sacrificial  posts  to  which  the  yiotims 
were  tied. 


Was  resting  on  Nishdda  ground. 
Begirt  by  counsellor  and  peer 
And  many  an  honoured  friend  drew  near. 
Soon  as  the  monarch  came  in  view, 
K^ma  and  Lakshman  toward  him  flew. 
Then  Guha,  at  the  sight  distressed. 
His  arms  around  the  hero  pressed. 
Laid  both  his  hands  upon  nis  head 
Bowed  to  those  lotus  feet,  and  said  : 
'  O  B4ma,  make  thy  wishes  known. 
And  be  this  kingdom  as  thine  own. 
Who,  mighty-armed,  will  ever  see 
A  guest  so  dear  as  thou  to  me  ? ' 

He  placed  before  him  dainty  fare 
Of  every  flavour,  rich  and  rare, 
Brought  forth  the  gift  for  honoured  guest. 
And  thus  again  the  chief  addressed  : 

*  Welcome,  dear  Prince,  whose  arms  are 

strong ; 
These  lands  and  all  to  thee  belong. 
Thy  servants  we,  our  lord  art  thou  ; 
Begin,  good  kinff,  thine  empire  now. 
See,  various  food  before  thee  placed, . 
And  cups  to  drink  and  sweets  to  taste. 
For  thee  soft  beds  are  hither  borne. 
And  for  thy  horses  grass  and  com.' 

To  Guha  as  he  pressed  and  prayed. 
Thus  Raghu's  son  his  answer  maae  : 

*  'Twas  aye  thy  care  my  heart  to  please 
With  honour,  love,  and  courtesies, 
And  friendship  brings  thee  now  to  greet 
Thv  guest  thus  humbly  on  thy  feet.' 

A$^in  the  hero  spake,  as  round 
The  King  his  shapely  arms  he  wound  : 

*  Guha,  I  see  that  all  is  well 

With  thee  and  those  who  with  thee  dwell; 
That  health  and  bliss  and  wealth  attend 
Thy  realm,  thyself,  and  every  friend. 
But  all  these  friendly  gifts  of  thine. 
Bound  to  refuse,  I  must  decline. 
Grass,  bark,  and  hide  my  only  wear. 
And  woodland  roots  and  fruit  my  fare, 
On  duty  all  my  heart  is  set ; 
I  seek  the  woods,  an  anchoret. 
A  little  grass  and  com  to  feed 
The  horses— this  is  all  I  need. 
So  by  this  favour.  King,  alone 
Shall  honour  due  to  me  be  shown. 
For  these  good  steeds  who  brought  me  here 
Are  to  mv  sire  supremely  dear ; 
And  kind  attention  paid  to  these 
Will  honour  me  and  highly  please.* 
Then  Guha  quickly  bade  his  train 
Give  water  to  the  steeds,  and  grain. 
And  B&ma,  ere  the  niffht  grew  dark,    - 
Paid  evening  rites  in  dress  of  bark, 
And  tasted  water,  on*  the  strand. 
Drawn  from  the  stream  by  Lakshma^'s 

hand. 
And  Lakshman  with  observance  meet 
Bathed  his  beloved  brother's  feet, 
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Who  rested  with  his  Maiihil  spouse : 
Then  sat  him  down  'neath  distant  boughs. 
Aid  Ctnha  with  his  bow  sat  near 
To  Lakshman  and  the  charioteer, 
And  with  the*  prince  conversing  kept 
His  faithful  watch  while  R4ma  slept. 
As  Dasaratha's  glorious  heir, 
Of  lofty  soul  and  wisdom  rare, 
Beclining  with  his  Sit^  there 

Beside  the  river  lay — 
He  who  no  troubles  e'er  had  seen, 
Whose  life  a  life  of  bliss  had  been— 
That  night  beneath  the  branches  green 

loused  pleasantly  away, 

CANTO  LI. 

LAKSHMAN'S  LAMENT. 

As  Lakshman  stillihis  vigil  held 
By  aoaffected  love  impelled, 
Guha,  whose  heart  the  sight  distressed, 
With  words  like  these  the  prince  addressed: 
*  BelovcKi  youth,  this  pleasant  bed 
Was  brought  for  thee,  for  thee  is  spread; 
On  this,  my  Prince,  thine  eyelids  close, 
And  heal  fatigue  with  sweet  repose. 
My  men  are  all  to  labour  trained, 
Bat  hardship  thou  hast  ne'er  sustained. 
All  we  this  night  our  watch  will  keep 
And  guard  Kakutstha's  son  asleep. 
In  all  the  world  there  breathes  not  one 
More  dear  to  me  than  Eaghu's  son. 
The  words  I  speak,  heroic  youth. 
Are  tale :  I  swear  it  by  my  truth. 
Through  his  dear  grace  supreme  renown 
Will,  80  I  trust,  my  wishes  crown. 
Bo  shall  my  life  rich  store  obtain 
Of  merit,  blest  with  joy  and  gain. 
While  Baghu's  son  and  Sft&  Tie 
Entranced  in  happy  slumber,  I 
Will,  with  my  trusty  bow  in  hand. 
Guard  my  dear  friend  with  all  my  band. 
To  me,  who  oft  these  forests  range, 
Is  naught  therein  or  new  or  strange. 
We  could  with  equal  might  oppose 
Atour-told  armv  led  by  foes.' 

13ien  royal  Lakshman  made  reply: 
'  Vnth|thee  to  stand  asfguardian  nieh. 
Whose  faithful  sou^  regards  the  right, 
Fevtai  we  well  might  rest  to-night. 
Bdlkdw,  when  R4ma  lays  his  head 
Wi4Uttt6  on  his  lowly  bed,— 
Howiwi  I  sleep?  how  can  I  care 
por  1^  or  augnt  that's  bright  and  fair  ? 
MM#nfi  conquering  chief,  whose  might 
b  awM  for  Gods  and  fiends  in  fight ; 
WfA  ftlfi  now  he  rests  his  head 
ftdefp-«t  emit  benewth  him  »pr«ad. 


Won  by  devotion,  text,  and  prayer, 
And  many  a  rite  performed  with  care^ 
Chief  of  our  father's  sons  he  shines 
Well  marked,  like  him,  with  favouring 

signs. 
Brief,  brief  the  monarch's  life  will  b6 
Now  his  dear  son  is  forced  to  flee; 
And  quickly  will  the  widowed  state 
Mourn  for  her  lord  disconsolate. 
Each  mourner  there  has  wept  her  fill ; 
The  cries  of  anguish  now  are  still : 
In  the  king'8  hall  each  dame,  o*ercome 
With  weariness  of  woe  is  dumb. 
This  first  sad  night  of  grief,  I  ween. 
Will  do  to  death  each  sorrowing  queen: 
Scarce  is  Kausaiy^  left  alive; 
My  mother,  too,  can  scarce  survive. 
If  when  her  heai-t  is  fain  to  break. 
She  lingers  for  Satnighna's  sake, 
Eausaly^,  mother  of  the  chief. 
Must  sink  beneath  the  chilling  grief. 
That  town  which  countless  thousands  fill, 
Whose  hearts  with  love  of  K&ma  thrill,— 
The  world's  delight,  so  rich  and  fair, — 
Grieved  for  the  king,  his  death  will  share. 
The  hopes  he  fondly  cherished,  crossed, 
Avodhy^'s  throne  to  R^ma  lost,— 
With  mournful  cries.  Too  late,  too  late  1 
The  king  my  sire  will  meet  his  fate. 
And  when  mj  sire  has  passed  away. 
Most  happ^  in  their  lot  are  they, 
Allowed,  with  every  pious  care. 
Part  in  his  funeral  ntes  to  bear. 
And  O,  may  we  with  joy  at  last,— 
These  years  of  forest  exile*  past,— 
Turn  to  Ayodhy^'s  town  to  dwell 
With  him  who  keeps  his  promise  well  1' 

While  thus  the  hero  mighty-souled. 
In  wild  lament  his  sorrow  told, 
Faint  with  the  load  that  on  him  lay. 
The  hours  of  darkness  passed  away. 
As  thus  the  prince,  impelled  by  zeal 
For  his  loved  brother,  prompt  to  feel 
Strong  yearnings  for  the  people's  w^. 

His  words  of  truth  outspake. 
King  Guha,  grieved  to  see  his  woe. 
Ueart-stricken,  gave  his  tears  to  flow^  • 
Tormented  by  the  common  blow, 

Sad,  as  a  wounded  snake. 


CANTO  LIL 

THE  CROSSING  OF  GANGA. 

Soon  as  the  shades  of  night  had  fled. 
Uprising  from  his  lowly  oed, 
Rama  the  famous,  broad  of  chest. 
His  brother  Lakshman  thus  addressed  : 
*  Now  swift  upsprings  the  Lord  ot  Ligh, 
And  fled  is  venerable  night. 
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That  dark-winged  bird  the  KoH  now 
Is  calling  from  the  topmost  bou^h, 
And  sounding  from  the  thicket  nigh 
Is  heard  the  peaoock's  early  cry. 
Come,  cross  the  flood  that  seeks  the  sea, 
The  swiftly  flowing  Jfthnavl.'^ 

King  Guha  heard  his  speech,  agreed. 
And  called  his  minister  with  spe^ : 

•  A  boat,'  he  crled,'swif t,  strong,  and  fair, 
With  rudder,  oars,  and  men,  prepare, 
And  place  it  ready  by  the  shore 

To  bear  the  pilgrims  quickly  o'er.' 
Thus  Guha  spake :  his  followers  all 
Bestirred  them  at  their  master's  call ; 
Then  told  the  kine  that  ready  manned 
A  gay  boat  waited  near  the  strand. 
Then  Guha,  hand  to  hand  applied. 
With  reverence  thus  to  Rima  cried  : 

•  The  boat  is  ready  by  the  shore : 
How,  tell  me,  can  1  aid  thee  more  f 
O  lord  of  men,  it  waits  for  thee 

To  cross  the  flood  that  seeks  ihe  sea. 
O  godlike  keeper  of  thy  vow, 
JEBmbark :  the  Doat  is  ready  now.' 

Then  B&ma,  lord  of  glory  high, 
Thus  to  King  Quha  made  reply : 
•Thanks  for  thy  gracious  care,  my  lord : 
Now  let  the  gear  be  placed  on  board.' 
Each  bow-armed  chief,  in  mail  encased. 
Bound  sword  and  quiver  to  his  waist. 
And  then  with  Sita  near  them  hied 
Down  the  broad  river's  shelving  side. 
Then  with  raised  palms  the  charioteer, 
In  lowly  reverence  drawing  near. 
Cried  thus  to  R&ma  good  and  true : 
•Kow  what  remains  for  me  to  do?' 

With  his  right  hand,  while  answering. 
The  hero  touched  his  friend : 

*  Go  back,'  he  said.  *and  on  the  king 
With  watchful  care  attend. 
Thus  far,  Sumantra,  thou  wast  guide; 
Kow  to  Ayodhyft  turn,'  he  criea: 

•  Hence  seek  we  leaving  steeds  and  car. 
On  foot  the  wood  that  stretches  far.' 

Sumantra,  when,  >vith  grieving  heart, 
He  heard  the  hero  bid  hjm  part, 
Thus  to  the  bravest  or  the  brave, 
Ikshv^ku's  son.  his  answer  gave : 

•  In  all  the  world  men  tell  of  naught. 
To  match  thy  deed,  by  heroes  wrought— 
Thus  with  thy  brother  and  thy  wife    ' 
Thrall-like  to  lead  a  forest  life,      ^ 

No  meet  reward  of  fruit  repays 
Thy  holy  lore,  thy  saintlike  days, 
Thy  tender  soul,  thy  love  of  truth. 
If  woe  like  this  aflBicts  thy  youth. 
Thou,  roaming  under  forest  boughs 


>  Daughter  of  Jahnu,  a  name  of  the 
Oangea.    See  p.  55. 


With  thy  dear  brother  and  thy  spouse,:  =  a 
Shalt  richer  meed  of  glory  gain 
Than  if  three  worlds  confessed  thy  x^gOL^ 
Sad  is  our  fate,  O  R&ma  :  we. 
Abandoned  and  repelled  by  thee. 
Must  serve  as  thralls  Kaikeyi's  wilL 
Imperious,  wicked,  bom  to  ill.' 

Ihus  cried  the  faithful  charioteer. 
As  Raghu's  son,  in  rede  his  peer. 
Was  fast  departing  on  his  road,— 
And  long  his  tears  of  anguish  flowed. 
But  R4ma,  when  those  tears  were  dried. 
His  lips  with  water  purified. 
And  in  soft  accents,  sweet  and  clear, 
A^ain  addressed  the  charioteer  ; 

*  I  find  no  heart,  my  friend,  like  tiiine. 
So  faithful  to  Ikshv&ku's  line. 

Still  first  in  view  this  object  keep, 
That  ne'er  for  me  my  sire  may  weep. 
For  he,  the  world's  far-ruling  king. 
Is  old,  and  wild  with  sorrow's  sting ; 
With  love's  great  burthen  worn  and  weak : 
Deem  this  the  cause  that  thus  I  spea  k 
Whate'er  the  high-souled  king  decrees 
His  loved  Kaikeyi's  heart  to  please, 
Yea,  be  his  order  what  it  may. 
Without  demur  thou  must  obey, 
For  this  alone  great  monarohs  reign. 
That  ne'er  a  wish  be  formed  in  vfun. 
Then,  O  Sumantra,  well  provide    . 
That  by  no  check  the  king  be  tried  : 
Nor  let  his  heart  in  sorrow  pine  : 
This  care,  my  faithful  friend,  be  thine. 
The  honoured  king  my  father  greet, 
And  thus  for  me  my  words  repeat    . 
To  him  whose  senses  are  controlled, 
Untired  till  now  by  grief,  and  old : 

*  I,  SltA,  Lakshman  sorrow  not, 
O  Monarch,  for  our  altered  lot : 
The  same  to  us,  if  here  we  roam, 
Or  if  Ayodhy&  be  our  home. 

The  fourteen  years  will  quickly  fly. 
The  happy  hour  will  soon  be  nigh 
When  thou,  my  lord,  again  shalt  see 
Lakshman,  the  Maithil  dame,  and  n^e,' 
Thus  having  soothed,  O  charioteer, 
My  father  and  my  mother  dear. 
Let  all  the  queens  my  message  learn. 
But  to  Kaikevi  chiefly  turn. 
With  loving  blessings  from  the  thiee. 
From  Lakshman,  Sit^  and  from  me, 
Mhr  mother.  Queen  ELausaly^,  greet 
With  reverence  to  her  sacred  feet. 
And  a<ld  this  prayer  of  mine  :  *  O  King^ 
Bend  quickly  forth  and  Bharat  bring. 
And  ^et  him  on  the  royal  throne 
Which  thy  decree  has  made  his  own. 
When  he  upon  the  throne  is  placed. 
When  thy  fond  arms  are  round  him  laced. 
Thine  aged  heart  will  cease  to  ache 
With  )4tti»r  pangs  lor  ^;^a's  sake.' 
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Andfliy  to  Bbatat :  *  S«e  thou  trest 
The  qaeens  with  all  observanoe  meet : 
Wliat  care  the  king  receives,  the  same 
Show  thou  alike  to  every  dame. 
Obedience  to  thy  fathers  will 
Who  chooses  thee  the  throne  to  fill. 
Will  earn  for  thee  a  store  of  bliss 
Both  in  the  world  to  come  and  this.' 

Thus  B4ma  bade  Sumantra  go 
With  thoughtful  care  instructed  so. 
Sumantra  all  his  message  heard, 
And  spake  again,  by  passion  stirred : 
*  O,  should  deep  feeding  mar  in  aught 
The  speech  by  fond  devotion  taught. 
Forgive  whatever  I  wildly  speak : 
My  love  is  strong,  my  tongue  is  weak« 
How  shall  I,  if  aeprived  of  thee, 
Return  that  mournful  town  to  see  : 
Where  sick  at  heart  the  people  are 
Because  their  B4ma  roams  afar. 
Woe  will  be  theirs  too  deep  to  brook 
Whan  on  the  empty  car  thev  look. 
As  whm  from  hosts,  whose  chiefs  are  slain, 
One  charioteer  comes  home  again. 
This  very  day,  I  ween,  is  food 
Forsworn  by  all  the  multitude. 
Thinking  that  thou,  with  hosts  to  aid, 
Art  dwelling  in  the  wild  wood's  shade. 
The  great  despair,  the  shriek  of  woe 
lliey  uttered  when  they  saw  thee  go, 
Will,  when  I  come  with  none  beside^ 
A  hundred-fold  be  multiplied. 
How  to  Kausaly^  can  I  say : 
'  O  Queen,  I  took  thy  son  away, 
And  with  thy  brother  left  him  well ; 
Weep  not  for  him;  thy  woe  dispel ? ' 
So  false  a  tale  I  cannot  frame. 
Yet  how  speak  truth  and  grieve  the  dame? 
How  shall  these  horses,  fleet  and  bold. 
Whom  not  a  hand  but  mine  can  hold, 
Bear  others,  wont  to  whirl  the  car 
Wherein  Ikshv^ku's  children  are  I 
Without  thee.  Prince,  I  cannot,  no^ 
I  cannot  to  Ayodhy&  go. 
Then  deign,  O  K4ma,  to  relent, 
And  let  me  share  thy  banishment. 
But  if  no  prayers  can  move  thy  heart, 
If  thou  wilt  quit  me  and  depart. 
The  flames  shall  end  my  car  and  me, 
Deserted  thus  and  reft  of  thee. 
In  the  wild  wood  when  foes  are  near, 
When  dangers  check  thy  vows  austere, 
Borne  in  my  car  will  I  attend. 
All  danger  and  all  care  to  end. 
For  thy  dear  sake  I  love  the  skill 
That  guides  the  steed  and  curbs  his  will : 
And  soon  a  forest  life  will  be 
As  pleasant,  for  my  love  of  thee. 
Ana  if  these  horses  near  thee  dwell. 
And  serve  thee  in  the  forest  well, 
They,  im  their  senrice,  will  not  miss 


The  due  reward  of  highest  bliss. 

Thine  orders,  as  with  thee  I  stray, 

Will  I  with  heart  and  head  obey. 

Prepared,  for  thee,  without  a  sigh. 

To  lose  Ayodhyft  or  the  sky. 

As  one  defiled  with  hideous  sin, 

I  never  more  can  pass  within 

Ayodhyft,  city  of  our  king, 

Unless  beside  me  thee  I  bring. 

One  wish  is  mine,  I  ask  no  more. 

That,  when  thy  banishment  is  o'er 

I  in  my  oat  may  bear  my  lord. 

Triumphant,  to  his  home  restored. 

The  fourteen  years,  if  spent  with  thee. 

Will  swift  at  light-winged  moments  flee; 
But  the  same  years,  without  thee  told, 

Were  ma^ified  a  hundred-fold. 
Bo  not,  kind  lord,  thy  servant  leave. 
Who  to  his  master's  son  would  cleave^ 
And  the  same  path  with  him  pursue, 
Devoted,  tender,  just  and  true.* 
Again,  again  Sumantra  made 
His  varied  plaint,  and  wept  and  prayed* 
Him  Uaghu's  son,  whose  tender  breast 
Felt  for  his  servants,  thus  addressed : 
'  O  faithful  servant,  well  my  heart 
Knows  how  attached  and  true  thou  art 
Hear  thou  the  words  I  speak,  and  know 
Why  to  the  town  I  bid  thee  go. 
Soon  as  Kaikeyl,  youngest  queen. 
Thy  coming  to  the  town  has  seen, 
No  doubt  will  then  her  mind  oppress 
That  B^ma  roams  the  wilderness. 
And  so  the  dame,  her  heart  content 
With  proof  of  R&ma's  banishment. 
Will  ooubt  the  virtuous  king  no  more 
As  faithless  to  th^  oath  he  swore. 
Chief  of  miy  cares  is  this,  that  she, 
Youngest  amid  the  queens,  may  see 
Bharat  her  son  securely  reign 
O'er  rich  Ayodhy&'s  wide  domain. 
For  mine  and  for  the  monarch's  sake 
Do  thou  thy  journey  homeward  take. 
And,  as  I  bade,  repeat  each  word 
That  from  my  lips  thou  here  hast  heard.* 
Thus  spake  the  prince,  and  strove  to  cheer 
The  sad  neart  of  the  charioteer. 
And  then  to  royal  Guha  said 
These  words  most  wise  and  spirited  t 
'  Guha,  dear  friend.  It  is  not  meet 
That  people  throng  my  calm  retreat: 
For  I  must  live  a  strict  recluse. 
And  mould  my  life  by  hermits'  tue. 
I  now  the  ancient  rule  accept 
By  good  ascetics  gladly  kept. 
I  go :  bring  fig-tree  juice  that  I 
In  matted  coils  my  hair  may  tie.' 

Quick  Guha  hastened  to  produce. 
For  the  king's  son,  that  sacred  juice. 
Then  R&ma  of  his  long  looks  made, 
4nd  Lakshma^'s  too,  the  hermit  braid. 
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And  the  two  royal  brothers  there 
With  coats  of  bark  and  matted  hair, 
Transfonned  in  lovely  likeness  stood 
To  hermit  saints  who  love  the  wood. 
So  }t&ma,  with  his  brother  bold, 
A  pious  anchorite  enrolled, 
Obeyed  the  vow  which  hermits  take, 
And  to  his  friend.  King  Quha,  spake  : 
*  May  people,  treasure,  army  share. 
And  fenced  forts,  thy  constant  care  : 
Attend  to  all :  supremely  hard 
The.8overeign*s  task,  to  watch  andgaard.* 

Ikshvfiku's  son,  the  good  and  brave. 
This  last  farewell  to  Guha  gave. 
And  then,  with  Lakshman  and  his  bride, 
iDetermined,  on  his  way  he  hied. 
Soon  as  he  viewed,  upon  the  shore, 
The  bark  prepared  to  waft  them  o'er 
Impetuous  Ganed's  rolling  tide, 
To  liakshman  thus  the  chieftain  cried  : 
'Brother,  embark ;  thy  hand  extend, 
Th/  gentle  aid  to  Sit&  lend : 
With  care  her  trembling  footsteps  guide, 
And  place  the  lady  by  thy  side.' 
When  Lakshman  heard,  prepared  to  aid. 
His  brother's  words  he  swift  obeyed. 
Within  the  bark  he  placed  the  dame, 
Ttien  to  her  side  the  hero  came. 
Kext  Lakshman*s  elder  brother,  lord 
Of  brightest  glory,  when  on  board. 
Breathing  a  prayer  for  blessings,  meet 
For  priest  or  warrior  to  repeat. 
Then  he  and  car-borne  Lakshman  bent. 
Well-pleased,  their  heads,  most  rieverent, 
Their  hands,  with  Sit6,  having  dipped, 
As  Scripture  bids,  and  water  sipped, 
Farewell  to  wise  Sumantra  said, 
And  Guha,  vrith  the  train  he  led. 
So  B&ma  took,  on  board,  his  stand. 
And  urged  the  vessel  from  the  land. 
Then  swift  by  vigorous  arms  impelled 
Her  onward  course  the  vessel  held. 
And  guided  by  the  helmsman  through 
The  dashing  waves  of  Gang&  flew. 
Half  wav  across  the  flood  3iey  came, 
When  Sltl^  free  from  spot  and  blame. 
Her  reverent  hands  together  pressed. 
The  Goddess  of  the  stream  addressed : 
'  May  the  great  chieftain  here  who  springs 
From  Dasaratha,  best  of  kings, 
Protected  by  thy  care,  fulfil 
His  prudent  father's  royal  will. 
When  in  the  forest  he  has  spent 
His  fourteen  years  of  banishment. 
With  his  dear  brother  and  with  me 
His  home  again  mv  lord  shall  see. 
Betuming  on  that  blissful  day, 
I  will  to  thee  mine  offerings  pay, 
Hear  Queen,  whose  waters  gently  flow, 
Who  canst  all  blessed  gifts  bestow. 


For,  three-pathed  Queen,  thongh  wander- 
ing here. 
Thy  waves  descend  from  Brahm&'s  sphere 
Spouse  of  the  God  o'er  floods  supreme, 
Though  rolling  here  thy  glorious  stream. 
To  thee,  fair  Queen,  my  head  shall  bend, 
To  thee  shall  hymns  of  praise  ascend. 
When  my  brave  lord  shall  turn  again. 
And,  joy  ful,  o'er  his  kingdom  reign. 
To  win  thy  grace,  O  Queen  divine, 
A  hundred  thousand  fairest  kine, 
And  precious  robes  and  finest  meal 
Among  the  Br&hmans  will  I  deal. 
A  hundred  jars  of  wine  shall  flow, 
When  to  my  home,  O  Queen,  I  go ; 
With  these,  and  flesh,  and  com,  and  rioe» 
Will  I,  delighted,  sacrifice. 
Each  hallowed  spot,  each  holy  shrine 
That  stands  on  these  fair  shores  of  thine, 
Bach  fane  and  altar  on  thy  banks 
Shall  share  my  offerings  and  thanks. 
With  me  and  Lakshman,  free  from  harai* 
May  he  the  blameless,  strong  of  arm, 
Reseek  Ayodhyfi  from  the  wild, 
O  blameless  Lady  undefiled !' 

As,  praying  for  her  husband's  sake. 
The  faultless  dame  to  Gangft  spake. 
To  the  right  bank  the  vessel  flew 
With  her  whose  heart  was  right  and  true. 
Soon  as  the  bark  had  crossed  the  wave, 
The  lion  leader  of  the  brave, 
Leaving  the  vessel  on  the  strand. 
With  wife  and  brother  leapt  to  land. 
Then  R4ma  thus  the  prince  addressed 
Who  filled  with  joy  Sumitr^'s  breast: 
*  Be  thine  alike  to  guard  and  aid 
In  pe6pled  spot,  in  lonely  shade. 
Do  thou,  Sumitr&'s  son,  precede : 
Let  Sit&  walk  where  thou  shalt  lead. 
Behind  you  both  my  place  shall  be. 
To  guard  the  Maithil  dame  and  thee. 
For  she,  to  woe  a  stranger  yet, 
]^o  toil  or  ^rief  till  now  has  met ; 
The  fair  Videhan  will  assay 
The  pains  of  forest  life  to-day. 
To-day  her  tender  feet  must  tread 
Boufh  rocky  wilds  around  her  spread: 
No  tilth  is  there,  no  gardens  grow. 
No  crowding  people  come  and  go.' 

The  hero  ceased  :  and  Lakshman  led 
Obedient  to  the  words  he  said : 
And  Sltli  followed  him,  and  then 
Game  Kaghu's  pride,  the  lord  of  men. 
With  Slt4  walking  o'er  the  sand 
They  sought  the  forest,  bow  in  hand, 
But  still  their  lingering  glances  threw 
Where  yet  Sumantra  stood  in  view. 
Sumantra,  when  his  watchful  eye 
The  roval  youths  no  more  coula  spy. 
Turned  from  the  spot  whereon  he  stood 
Homeward  with  Guha  from  the  wood;  ^ 
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1  on  the  brothers  forced  their  way 
here  sweet  birds  sang  on  every  spray, 
T)k«Qgh  scarce  the  eye  a  path  could  find 
Mid  powering  trees  where  creeperd  twined. 
Far  on  the  princely  brothers  pressed, 
And  stayed  their  feet  at  length  to  rest 
Beneath  a  fig-tree's  mighty  shade 
With  countless  pendent  shoots  displayed, 
Beclining  there  a  while  at  ease, 
They  saw,  not  far,  beneath  fair  trees 
A  lake  with  many  a  lotus  bright 
That  bore  the  name  of  Lovely  Sight 
B&ma  his  wife's  attention  drew, 
And  Lakshman's,  to  the  charming  view : 
•  Look,  brother,  look  how  fair  the  flood 
Glows  with  the  lotus,  llower  and  bud  1 ' 
They  drank  the  water  fresh  and  clear, 
And  with  their  shafts  they  slew  a  deer. 
A  ftre  of  boughs  they  made  in  haste. 
And  in  the  flame  the  meat  they  placed. 
So  Kaghu's  sons  with  Sit4  shared 
The  hunter's  meal  their  hands  prepared. 
Then  counselled  that  the  spreading  tree 
Their  shelter  and  their  home  should  be. 


CANTO  LIII. 
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When  evening  rites  were  duly  paid, 
Beclined  beneath  the  leafy  shade, 
To  Lakshman  thus  spake  B4ma,  best 
Of  those  who*  glad  a  people's  breast : 
*  Now  the  first  night  has  closed  the  day 
That  saw  ua  from  our  country  stray, 
And  parted  from  the  charioteer  ; 
Yet  grieve  not  thou,  my  brother  dear. 
Henceforth  by  night,  when  others  sleep, 
Must  we  our  careful  vigil  keep, 
Watching  for  Site's  welfare  tnus, 
For  her  dear  life  depends  on  us. 
Bring  me  the  leaves  that  lie  around. 
And  spread  them  bere  upon  the  ground. 
That  we  on  lowly  beds  may  lie, 
And  let  in  talk  the  night  go  by.' 

So  on  the  ground  with  leaves  o'erspread, 
He  who  should  press  a  royal  bed, 
IB^toa  with  La^hman  thus  conversed. 
And  many  a  pleasant  tale  rehearsed  : 
'This  night  the  king,'  he  cried,  <  alas ! 
In  broken  sleep  willsadly  pass. 
fii^e;^  now  content  should  be, 
l^  mistress  of  her  wish  is  she. 
SttjBensely  she  for  empire  yearns, 
Tmk  when  her  Bharat  home  returns, 
Slielhl  her  greed,  may  even  bring 
Dastection  on  o)^r  lord  the  king, 
^^fe«n  he  do,  in  feeble  eld. 


I  idd  and  me  expelled. 


His  soul  enslaved  by  love,  a  thrall 
Obedient  to  Eaikeyl's  call  ? 
As  thus  I  muse  upon  his  woe 
And  all  his  wisdom's  overthrow, 
Love  is,  methinks,  of  greater  might 
To  stir  the  heart  than  gain  and  right. 
For  who,  in  wisdom's  lore  untaught. 
Could  by  a  beauty's  prayer  be  bought 
To  quit  his  own  obedient  son, 
Who  loves  him,  as  my  sire  has  done  ? 
Bharat,  Kaikeyf 's  child,  alone 
Will,  with  his  wife,  enjoy  the  throne^ 
And  blissfully  his  rule  maintain* 
O'er  happy  Kosala's  domain. 
To  Bhai-at's  single  lot  will  fall 
The  kingdom  and  the  power  and  all. 
When  fails  the  king  from  length  of  dayv 
And  B^ma  in  the  forest  strays. 
Whoe'er,  neglecting  right  and  gain, 
Lets  conquering  love  his  soul  enchain. 
To  iiim,  like  Dasaratha's  lot,  .     . 

Comes  woe  with  feet  that  tarry  not. 
Methinks  at  last  the  royal  dame. 
Dear  Lakshman,  has  secured  her  aim. 
To  see  at  once  her  husband  dead. 
Her  son  enthroned,  and  R&ma  fled. 
Ah  me  1    I  fear,  lest  borne  away 
By  frenzy  of  success,  she  slay 
Kausaly4  through  her  wicked  hate 
Of  me,  bereft,  disconsolate  ; 
Or  her  who  aye  for  me  has  striven 
Sumitr6,  to  devotion  given. 
Hence,  Lakshman,  to  Ayodby4  speed, 
Beturning  in  the  hour  of  need. 
With  Sit&  I  my  steps  will  bend 
Where  Dandak's  mighty  woods  extend. 
No  guardian  has  Kausalyd  now  : 
O,  be  her  friend  and  guardian  thou. 
Strong  hate  may  vile  Kaikeyi  lead 
To  many  a  base  unrighteous  deed. 
Treading  my  mother  'neath  her  feet  ) 

When  Bharat  holds  the  royal  seat. 
Sure  in  some  antenatal  time 
Were  children,  by  Kausaly&'s  crime. 
Torn  from  their  mothers'  arms  away. 
And  hence  she  mourns  this  evil  day. 
She  for  her  child  no  toil  would  spare 
Tending  me  long  with  pain  and  care  ; 
Now  in  the  hour  of  fruitage  she 
Has  lost  that  son,  ah,  woe  is  me. 
O  Lakshman,  may  no  matron  e'er 
A  son  so  doomed  to  sorrow  bear 
As  I,  my  mother's  heart  who  rend 
With  anguish  that  can  never  end. 
The  Sdrikd,*  methinks,  possessed 
More  love  than  glows  in  Rama's  breast. 
Who,  as  the  tale  is  told  to  us. 
Addressed  the  stricken  parrot  thus  : 


»  The  Maind  or  Gracula  religiosa,  a 
favourite  cage-bird,  easily  taught  to  talk 
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Parrot,  the  capturer's  talons  tear, 
While  yet  alone  thou  flufcterest  there, 
gefore  his  mouth  has  closed  on  me: ' 

50  cned  the  bird,  herself  to  free, 
Kef  t  of  hep  son,  in  childless  woe, 
My  mother's  tears  for  ever  flow: 

51  x*®^!,**^™®<*  ^^*^  g"ef  to  strive, 
What  aid  can  she  from  me  derive? 
I^ssed  down  by  care,  she  cannot  rise 
From  sorrow's  flood  wherein  she  lies. 
In  righteous  wrath  my  single  arm 
Could,  with  my  bow,  protect  from  harm 
Ayodhy&'s  town  and  all  the  earth : 
But  what  is  hero  prowess  worth  7 

I«est  breaking  duty's  law  I  sin, 
And  lose  the  heaven  I  strive  to  win. 
The  forest  life  to-day  I  choose, 
And  kingly  state  and  power  refuse.' 
_lhus  niourning  in  that  lonely  spot 
^e.troubled  chief  bewaUed  his  lot, 
And  hlled  with  tears,  his  eyes  ran  o'er  ; 
Then  alent  sat,  and  spake  no  more. 
To  him,  when  ceased  his  loud  lament. 
Like  fire  whose  brilliant  might  is  spent. 
Or  the  great  sea  when  sleeps  the  wave, 
rhus  Lakshman  consolation  gave: 

Chief  of  the  brave  who  bear  the  bow, 
E  en  now  Ayodhyfi,  sunk  in  woe. 
By  thy  departure  reft  of  light 
Is  gloomy  as  the  moonless  night. 
Unfit  It  seems  that  thou,  O  chief, 
Shoiddst  so  afflict  thy  soul  with  grief. 
So  with  thou  Site's  heart  consign 
To  deep  despair  as  well  as  mine. 
Wot  L  O  Baghu's  son.  nor  she 
C|Ould  live  one  hour  deprived  of  thee : 
We  were,  without  thine  arm  to  save, 
liike  fish  deserted  by  the  wave. 
Although  my  mother  dear  to  meet, 
Satrughna,  and  the  king,  were  sweet, 
On  them,  or  heaven,  to  feed  mine  eye 
Were  nothing,  if  thou  wert  not  by.' 

Sitting  at  ease,  their  glances  fell 
Upon  the  beds,  constructed  well, 
And  there  the  sons  of  virtue  laid 
Their  limps  beneath  the  fig-tree's  shade. 

CANTO  LIV. 

BHARADVAJA'S  HEBMITAGB. 

So  there  that  night  the  heroes  spent 
Under  the  boughs  that  o'er  them  bent, 
And  when  the  sun  his  glory  spread, 
Upstarting,  from  the  place  they  sped. 
On  to  that  spot  they  made  their  way, 
Through  the  dense  wood  that  round  them 

ictyi 
Where  Yamun&'s^  swift  waters  glide 
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To  blend  with  OangA's  holy  tide. 

Charmed  with  the  prospect  ever  new 
The  glorious  heroes  wandered  through 
Full  many  a  spot  of  pleasant  ground, 
Kejoicing  as  they  eazed  around. 
With  eager  eye  and  heart  at  ease, 
On  countless  sorts  of  flowery  trees. 
And  now  the  day  was  half-way  sped 

When  thus  to  Lakshman  R4ma  said  ; 

There,  there^  dear  brother,  turn  thine  eyes  i 
See  near  Pray&g"  that  smoke  arise : 
The  banner  of  our  Lord  of  Flames 
The  dwelling  of  some  saint  proclaims. 
Ijear  to  the  place  our  steps  we  bend 
Where  Yamun6  and  Gangfi  blend. 
Ihear  and  mark  the  deafening  roar 
When  chafing  floods  together  pour, 
bee,  near  us  on  the  ground  are  left 
t'^  ^?S^  ^7  labouring  woodmen  cleft. 
And  the  tall  trees,  that  blossom  near 
Saint  Bharadv&ja's  home,  appear.' 

The  bow-armed  princes  onward  pass  ed. 
And  as  the  sun  was  sinking  fast 
They  reached  the  hermits  dwelling,  set 
Near  where  the  rushing  waters  met. 
The  presence  of  the  warrior  scared 
The  deer  and  birds  as  on  he  fared, 
And  struck  them  with  unwont^  awe : 
Then  BharadvAia's  cot  they  saw. 
The  high-souled  hermit  soon  they  found 
Girt  by  his  dear  disciples  round  : 
Calm  saint,  whose  vows  had  well  beeo 

wrought. 
Whose  fervent  rites  keen  sight  had  bought. 
iJuly  bad  flames  of  worship  blazed 
When  Bdma  on  the  hermit  gazed : 
His  suppliant  hands  the  hero  raised. 
Drew  nearer  to  the  holy  man 
With  his  companions,  and  began, 
Declaring  both  his  name  and  race 
And  why  they  sought  that  distant  place  : 
'  ^int,  Dasaratha's  children  we, 
Rama  and  Lakshman,  come  to  thee. 
This  my  good  wife  from  Janak  springs. 
The  best  of  fair  Videha's  kings ; 
1  hrough  lonely  wilds,  a  faultless  dame^ 
To  this  pure  grove  with  me  she  came. 
My  younger  brother  follows  still 
Me  banished  by  my  father's  will: 
8umitr6's  son,  bound  by  a  vow,— 
He  roams  the  wood  beside  me  now. 
Sent  by  my  father  forth  to  rove. 
We  seek,  O  Saiot,  some  holy  grove. 
Where  lives  of  hermits  we  may  lead, 
And  upon  fruits  and  berries  feed.' 

When  Bharadvija,  prudent-souled. 
Had  heard  the  prince  his  tale  unfold. 
Water  he  bade  them  bring,  a  bull. 
And  honour-gifts  in  dishes  full. 
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And  drink  and  food  of  varied  taste, 
Berries  and  roots,  before  him  placed, 
And  then  the  great  ascetic  showed 
A  eottagejf or  the  guests'  abode. 
The  saint  these  honours  gladly  paid 
To  Bima  who  had  thither  strayed, 
Then  compassed  sat  by  birds  and  deer 
And  many  a  hermit  resting  near. 
The  prince  received  the  service  kind. 
And  sat  him  down  rejoiced  in  mind. 
Then  Bbaradv&ja  silence  broke. 
And  thus  the  words  of  duty  spoke : 
'  Kakntatha's  royal  son,  that  thou 
Hadst  sought  this  grove  I  knew  erenow. 
Mine  ears  have  heai-d  thy  story,  sent 
Without  a  sin  to  banishment. 
Bdiold,  O  Prince,  this  ample  space 
Kear  where  the  mingling  floods  embrace, 
Holy,  and  beautiful,  and  clear : 
Dwell  with  us,  and  be  happy  hera* 

By  Bharadv&ja  thus  addressed, 
Bama  whose  kind  and  tender  breast 
All  living  things  would  bless  and  save. 
In  nacious  words  his  answer  gave  : 

'My  honoured  lord,  this  tranquil  spot, 
Fair  home  of  hermits,  suits  me  not : 
For  all  the  neighbouring  people  here 
Will  seek  us  when  they  know  me  near: 
With  eager  wish  to  look  on  me. 
And  the  Yidehan  dame  to  see, 
A  crowd  of  rustics  will  intrude 
Upon  the  holy  solitude. 
Provide,  O  gracious  lord,  I  pray, 
Some  quiet  home  that  lies  away. 
Where  mv  Videhan  spouse  may  dwell 
Tasting  tne  bliss  deserved  so  well.' 

The  hermit  heard  the  prayer  he  made: 
A  while  in  earnest  thougnt  he  stayed. 
And  then  in  words  like  these  expressed 
His  answer  to  the  chief's  request : 
*  Ten  leagues  away  there  stands  a  hill 
Where  thou  mayst  live,  if  such  thy  will : 
A  holy  mount,  exceeding  fair ; 
Grast  saints  have  made  their  dwelling 

there: 
There  great  Langiirs^  in  thousands  play, 
And  bears  amid  the  thickets  stray  ; 
Wide-known  by  Ghitraktita's  name, 
It  rivals  Gandham&dan*s>  fame. 
Long  as  the  man  that  bill  who  seeks 
Chttea  upon  its  sacred  peaks, 
Takoly  things  his  soul  he  gives 
Aad  pore  from  thought  of  evil  lives. 
Ttae,  while  a  hundred  autumns  fled, 
Hai  vuiny  a  saint  with  hoary  head 
I  Spenlllis  pure  life,  and  won  the  prize, 
I  By  dMf)  devotion,  in  the  skies : 


*  TlMLangfir  is  "a  large  monkey. 
*^-«loiintain  said  to  lie  to  the 
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Best  home,  I  ween,  if  such  retreat, 
Far  from  the  ways  of  men.  be  sweet : 
Or  let  thy  years  of  exile  flee 
Here  in  this  hermitage  with  me.* 

Thus  Bharadv&ja  spake,  and  trained 
In  lore  of  duty,  entertained 
The  princes  and  the  dame,  and  pressed 
His  friendly  gifts  on  every  guest. 

Thus  to  Pray6g  the  hero  went. 
Thus  saw  the  saint  preeminent. 
And  varied  speeches  heard  and  said  t 
Then  holy  night  o'er  heaven  was  spread. 
And  R^ma  took,  by  twl  oppnassed. 
With  Si t&  and  his  brother,  rest  ; 
And  so  the  nighty  with  sweet  content, 
In  Bharadv4ja's  grove  was  spent. 
But  when  the  dawn  dispelled  the  night, 
B&ma  approached  the  anchorite. 
And  thus  addressed  the  holy  sire 
Whose  glory  shone  like  kindled  fire : 

*  Well  have  we  spent,  O  truthful  Sage^ 
The  night  within  thy  hermitage  : 
Now  let  my  lord  his  guests  permit 
For  their  new  home  his  grove  to  quit/ 

Then,  as  he  saw  the  morning  break. 
In  answer  Bharadv^ja  spake  : 

*  Go  forth  to  Chitrakfita's  hill. 
Where  berries  grow,  and  sweets  distil : 
Full  well,  1  deem,  that  home  will  suit 
Thee,  K4ma,  strong  and  resolute. 

Go  forth,  and  Ghitraktita  seek. 
Famed  mountain  of  the  Varied  Peak. 
In  the  wild  woods  that  gird  him  round 
All  creatures  of  the  chase  are  found : 
I'hou  in  the  glades  sbalt  see  appear 
Vast  herds  of  elephants  and  deer. 
With  Slt&  there  shalt  thou  delight 
To  gaze  upon  the  woody  height ; 
I'here  with  expanding  heart  to  look 
On  river,  table-land,  and  brook. 
And  see  the  foaming  torrent  rave 
Impetuous  from  the  mountain  cave. 
Auspicious  hill  I  where  all  day  long 
The  lapwing's  cry,  the  Koil's  song 

Make  all  who  listen  gay  : 
Where  all  is  fresh  and  fair  to  see. 
Where  elephants  and  deer  roam  f  ree^ 

There,  as  a  hermit,  stay.' 


CANTO  LV. 
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The  princely  tamers  of  their  foes 
Thus  passed  the  night  in  calm  repose. 
Then  to  the  hermit  having  bent 
With  reverence,  on  their  way  they  went. 
High  favour  Bharadv4ja  showed. 
And  blessed  them  ready  for  the  road. 
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With  Buoh  fond  looks  as  fathers  throw 
On  their  own  sons  before  they  go. 
Then  spake  the  saint  with  glory  bright 
To  R&ma  peerless  in  his  might : 

*  First,  lords  of  men,  direct  your  feet 
Where  Yamun&  and  Gang&  meet ; 
Then  to  the  swift  K&lindii  go. 
Whose  westward  waves  to  Gang4  flow. 
When  thou  shalt  see  her  lovely  shore 
Worn  by  their  feet  who  hasten  o'er, 
Then,  Baghu's  son,  a  raft  prepare. 
And  cross  the  Sun-born  river  there.  . 
Upon  her  farther  bank  a  tree, 

Near  to  the  landing  wilt  thou  see. 
The  blessed  source  of  varied  gifts. 
There  her  green  boughs  that  Eig-tree  lifts: 
A  tree  where  countless  birds  abide, 
Bv  l^y&ma's  name  known  far  and  wide. 
Sit&,*revere  that  holy  shade : 
There  be  thy  prayers  for  blessing  prayed. 
Thence  for  a  league  your  way  pursue, 
And  a  dark  wood  shall  meet  your  view, 
Where  tall  bamboos  their  foliage  show, 
The  Gum-tree  and  the  Jujube  grow. 
To  Chitrakfita  have  I  oft 
Trodden  that  path  so  smooth  and  soft. 
Where  burning  woods  no  traveller  scare, 
But  all  is  pleasant,  green,  and  fair.' 
When  thus  the  guests  their  road  had 
learned. 
Back  to  his  cot  the  hermit  turned, 
And  R4ma,  Laksbman,  Sit&  paid 
Their  reverent  thanksf  or  courteous  aid. 
Thus  B6ma  spake  to  Lakshman,  when 
The  saint  had  left  the  lords  of  men : 

*  Great  store  of  bliss  in  sooth  is  ours 
On  whom  his  love  the  hermit  showers,' 
As  each  to  other  wisely  talked. 

The  Hon  lords  together  walked 
On  to  K41indi's  woody  shore ; 
And  gentle  Sit&  went  before. 
Thev  reached  that  flood,  whose  waters  flee 
With  rapid  current  to  the  sea ; 
Their  minds  a  while  to  thought  they  gave 
And  counselled  how  to  cross  the  wave. 
At  length,  with  logs  together  laid, 
A  mighty  raft  the  brothers  made. 
Then  dry  bamboos  across  were  tied. 
And  grass  was  spread  from  side  to  side. 
And  the  great  hero  Lakshman  brought 
Cane  and  Rose-Apple  boughs.and  wrought. 
Trimming  the  branches  smooth  and  neat. 
For  Sit&'s  use  a  pleasant  seat. 
And  h'^ma  placed  thereon  his  dame 
Touched  with  a  momentary  sliame, 
Besembling  in  her  glorious  mien 
All-thought-surpassing  Fortune's  Queen 
Then  RAroa  hastened  to  dispone. 


I  Another  name  of  the  Jumna,  daughter 
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Each  in  its  place,  the  i&ins  and  bow8» 
And  by  the  fair  Videhan  laid 
The  coats,  the  ornaments,  and  spade. 
When  Sit&  thus  was  set  on  board. 
And  all  their  gear  was  duly  stored, 
The  heroes,  each  with  vigorous  hand. 
Pushed  off  the  raft  and  left  the  land. 
When  half  its  wav  the  raft  had  made, 
Thus  Sitd  to  Kdlindi  prayed: 

*  Goddess,  whose  flood  I  traverse  now. 
Grant  that  my  lord  may  keep  his  vow. 
For  thee  shall  bleed  a  thousand  kine, 
A  hundred  jars  shall  pour  their  wine. 
When  R4ma  sees  that  town  again 
Where  old  Ikshvdku's  children  reign.' 

Thus  to  K6Iindl's  stream  she  sued 
And  prayed  in  suppliant  attitude. 
Then  to  the  river's  bank  the  dame. 
Fervent  in  supplication,  came. 
They  left  the  raft  that  brought  them  o'er. 
And  the  thick  wood  that  clothed  the  shore. 
And  to  the  Fig-tree  ^y&ma  made 
Their  way,  so  cool  with  verdant  shade. 
Then  Sit4  viewed  that  best  of  trees. 
And  reverent  spake  in  words  like  these: 

*  Hail,  hail,  0  mighty  tree  !  Allow 
My  husband  to  complete  his  vow; 
Let  us  returning,  I  entreat, 
Kausalyft  and  Sumitr^  meet.' 
Then  with  her  hands  together  placed 
Around  the  tree  she  duly  paced. 
When  R4ma  saw  his  blameless  spouse 
A  suppliant  under  holy  boughs, 

The  gentle  darling  of  his  heart. 
He  thus  to  Lakshman  spake  apart : 

*  Brother,  by  thee  our  way  be  led; 
Let  Sit6  close  behind  thee  tread  : 
I,  best  of  men,  will  grasp  my  bow. 
And  hindmost  of  the  three  will  go. 
What  fruits  soe'er  her  fancy  take, 
Or  flowers  half  hidden  in  the  brakes 
For  Janak's  child  forget  not  thou 
Togather  from  the  brake  or  bough.* 

Tnus  on  they  fared.    The  tender  damo 
Asknd  Rama,  as  they  walked,  the  name 
Of  every  shrub  that  blossoms  bore. 
Creeper,  and  tree  unseen  before  : 
And  Lakshman  fetched,  at  Sit&'s  prayer. 
Boughs  of  eacli  tree  with  clusters  fair. 
Then  Janak's  daughter  joyed  to  see 
The  8and-di8ooloured  river  flee, 
Where  the  glad  cry  of  many  a  bird, 
The  s&ras  and  the  swan,  was  beard. 
A  league  the  brothers  travelled  through 
The  forest:  noble  game  they  slew,  t 
Beneath  the  trees  their  meal  they  dressed 
And  sat  them  down  to  eat  and  rest. 
A  while  in  that  delightful  shade 
Where  elephants  unnumbered  strayed, 
Where  peacocks  screamed  and  monkeys 
played,  _ 
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They  wandered  with  delight. 
Then  by  the  river's  side  they  found 
A  pleasant  spot  of  level  ground. 
Where  all  was  smooth  and  fair  around, 

Their  lodging  for  the  night. 
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Then  B&ma,  when  the  morning  rofe, 
Called  Lakshman  gently  from  repose  \ 
*  Awake,  the  plesisaat  voices  hear 
Of  forest  birds  that  warble  near. 
Scourge  of  thy  foes,  no  longer  stay ; 
The  hour  is  come  to  speed  away.* 

The  slumbering  prince  unclosed  his  eyes 
When  thus  his  brother  bade  him  rise. 
Compelling,  at  the  timely  cry, 
Fatigue,  and  sleep,  and  rest  to  fly. 
The  brothers  rose  and  Sit4  too ; 
Pure  water  from  the  stream  they  drew, 
Paid  morning  rites,  then  followed  still 
The  road  to  Ohitrakata's  hill. 
Then  K^una  as  he  took  the  road 
WithLak8hman,while  the  moming,glowed, 
To  the  Videhah  lady  cried, 
8it4  the  fair,  the  lotus-eyed: 
•  Look  round  thee,  dear  ;  each  flowery  tree 
Touched  with  the  fire  of  morning  see : 
The  Kinsuk,  now  the  Frosts  are  lied,— 
How  glorious  with  his  wreaths  of  red  I 
The  Bel-trees  see,  so  loved  of  men, 
Hanging  their  boughs  in  every  glen. 
O'erburthened  with  their  fruit  and  flowers; 
A  plenteous  store  of  food  is  ours* 
See,  Lakshmaci,  in  the  leafy  trees, 
Where'er  they  make  their  home, 
Down  hangs,  the  work  of  labouring  bees 

The  ponderous  honeycomb. 
In  the  fair  wood  before  us  spread 

The  startled  wild-cock  ones  : 
Hark,  where  the  flowers  are  soft  to  tread. 

The  peacock's  voice  replies. 
Where  elephants  are  roaming  free. 
And  sweet  birds'  songs  are  loud. 
The  glorious  Chitraktita  see : 
His  peaks  are  in  the  cloud. 
On  fair  smooth  ground  he  stands  dis* 
played. 
Begirt  by  many  a  tree  : 
O  brother,  in  that  holy  shade 
Hdw  happy  shall  we  be  !'> 


Then  B&ma,  Lakshman,  Sit&,  each 
Spoke  raising  suppliant  hands  this  speech 
To  him,  in  woodland  dwelling  met, 
y^lmiki,  ancient  anchoret : 

*  O  Saint,  this  mountain  takes  the  mind. 
With  creepers,  trees  of  every  kind. 
With  fruit  and  roots  abounding  thus, 

A  pleasant  life  it  offei*s  us  : 

Here  for  a  while  we  fain  would  stay, 

And  pass  a  season  blithe  and  gay.' 

Then  the  great  saint,  in  duty  trained. 
With  honour  gladly  entertained  : 
He  gave  his  guests  a  welcome  fair. 
And  bade  them  sit  and  rest  them  there. 
B&ma  of  mighty  arm  and  chest 
His  faithful  Lakshman  then  addressed  :  , 

*  Brotiier,  bring  hither  from  the  wood 
Selected  timber  strong  and  good. 
And  build  therewith  a  little  cot ; 
My  heart  rejoices  in  the  spot 
That  lies  beneath  the  mountain's  side. 
Remote,  with  water  well  supplied.' 

Sumitr&*s  son  his  words  obeyed, 
Brought  many  a  tree,  and  deftly  made, 
With  branches  in  the  forest  cut. 
As  B&ma  bade,  a  leafy  hut. 
Then  R&ma,  when  the  cottage  stood 
Fair,  firmly  built,  and  walled  with  wood. 
To  Laksihman  spake,  whose  eager  mind 
To  do  his  brother's  will  inclined  : 

*  Now.  Lakshman  as  our  cot  is  made. 
Must  sacrifice  be  duly  paid 
By  us,  for  lengthened  life  who  hope. 
With  venison  of  the  antelope. 
Away,  O  bright-eyed  Lakshman,  speed: 
Struck  by  thy  bow  a  deer  must  bleed : 
As  Scripture  bids,  we  must  not  slight 
The  duty  that  commands  the  rite.' 

Lakshman,  the  chief  whose  arrows  laid 
His  foemen'low,  his  word  obeyed  ; 
And  U&ma  thus  again  addressed 
The  swift  performer  of  his  best : 
•  Prepare  tne  venison  thou  hast  shot. 
To  sacrifice  for  this  our  cot. 
Haste^  brother  dear,  for  this  the  hour. 
And  this  the  day  of  certain  power.' 
Then  glorious  Lakshman  took  the  buck 
His  arrow  in  the  wood  had  struck ; 
Bearing  his  mighty  load  he  came. 
And  laid  it  in  the  kindled  flame. 


*  *  We  have  often  looked  on  that  green 
hill :  it  is  the  holiest  spot  of  that  sect  of 
the  Hindu  faith  who  devote  themselves  to 
this  incarnation  of  Vishnu.  The  whole 
neighbourhood  la  ^4ma's  country.  Every 


headland  has  some  legend,  every  cavern 
is  connected  with  his  name;  some  of  the 
wild  fruits  are  still  called  Sitdphaly  being 
the  reputed  food  of  the  exile.  Thousands 
and  thousands  annualljr  visitthe  spot,  and 
round  the  hill  is  a  raised  foot-path,  on 
which  the  devotee,  with  naked  feet,  treads 
full   of    pious  awe.'    CalcutUi  JUvUnv, 
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Soon  as  he  saw  the  meat  was  done, 

And  that  the  juices  ceased  to  run 

From  the  broiled  carcass,  Lakshma^  then 

Spoke  thus  to  R&ma  best  of  men : 

*  The  carcass  of  the  buck,  entire. 

Is  ready  dressed  upon  the  tire. 

Kow  be  the  sacred  rites  begun 

To  please  the  God,  thou  godlike  one.* 

B4ma  the  good,  in  ritual  trained. 
Pure  from  the  bath,  with  thoughts  re- 
strained, 
Hasted  those  verses  to  repeat 
Which  make  the  sacrifice  complete. 
The  hosts  celestial  came  in  view, 
And  fi&ma  to  the  cot  withdrew. 
While  a  sweet  sense  of  rapture  stole 
Throujj^  the  unequalled  hero's  soul. 
He  paid  the  Visvedevas'*  due, 
Ana  Rudra*s  right,  and  Vishnu*s  too. 
Nor  wonted  blessings,  to  protect 
Their  new-built  home,  did  he  neglect 
With  Voice  repressed  he  breathed  the  prayer, 
Bathed  duly  in  the  river  fair. 
And  gave  good  offerings  that  remove 
The  stain  of  sin,  as  texts  approve. 
And  many  an  altar  there  he  made, 
And  shrines,  to  suit  the  holy  shade, 
All  decked  with  woodland  chaplets  sweet, 
And  fruit  and  roots  and  roasted  meat, 
With  muttered  prayer,  as  texts  require, 
Water,  and  grass  aud  wood  and  fire. 
So  B^ma,  Lakshman,  Sitd  paid 
Their  offerings  to  each  Qod  and  shade, 
And  entered  then  their  pleasant  cot 
That  bore  fair  signs  of  happy  lot. 
They  entered,  the  illustrious  three. 
The  well-set  cottage,  fair  to  see, 
lloofed  with  the  leaves  of  many  a  tree, 

And  fenced  from  wind  and  rain : 
So,  at  their  Father  Brahma's  call. 
The  Gods  of  heaven,  assembling  all, 
To  their  own  glorious  council  hall 

Advance  in  shining  train. 
So,  resting  on  that  lovely  hill, 
Near  the  fair  lily-covered  rill, 

The  happy  prince  forgot, 
Surrounaed  by  the  birds  and  deer, 
The  woe,  the  longing,  and  the  fear 

That  gloom  the  exile's  lot. 

CANTO  LVII. 

SOMANTRA'S  BBTURN, 

When  B&ma  reached  the  southern  bank, 
King  Guha's  heart  with  sorrow  sank  : 

1  Deities  of  a  particular  class  in  which 
five  or  ten  are  enumerated.  They  are 
worshipped  particularly  at  the  funeral 
obsequies  in  honour  of  deceased  progenitors. 


He  with  Snmantra  talked,  and  spent 
With  his  deep  sorrow,  homewarcl  went.   '• 
bumantra,  as  the  king  decreed. 
Yoked  to  the  car  each  noble  steed. 
And  to  Ayodhy^'s  city  sped 
With  his  sad  heart  disquieted. 
Ou  lake  and  brook  and  scented  grove 
His  glances  fell,  as  on  he  drove : 
City  and  village  came  in  view 
As  o'er  the  road  his  coursers  flew. 
On  the  third  day  the  charioteer. 
When  now  the  hour  of  night  was  near. 
Game  to  Ayodhy&'s  gate,  and  found 
The  city  all  in  sorrow  drowned. 
To  him,  in  spirit  quite  cast  down, 
Forsaken  seemed  the  silent  town. 
And  by  the  rush  of  grief  oppressed 
He  pondered  in  his  mournful  breast : 

*  Is  all  Ayodhy4  burnt  with  grief, 
Steed,  elephant,  and  man,  and  chief  I 
Does  her  loved  B4ma's  exile  so 
AjQdict  her  with  the  fires  of  woe  ?  * 
Thus  as  he  mused,  his  steeds  flew  fast. 
And  swiftly  through  the  gate  he  passed. 
On  drove  the  charioteer,  and  then 

In  hundreds,  yea  in  thousands,  men 
Ban  to  the  car  from  every  side. 
And, '  K&ma,  where  is  K4ma  ?'  cried. 
Sumantra  said :  *  My  chariot  bore 
The  duteous  prince  to  Gang&'s  shore ; 
I  left  him  there  at  his  behest, 
And  homeward  to  Ayodhy4  pressed.' 
Soon  as  the  anxious  people  knew 
That  he  was  o'er  the  flood,  they  drew 
Deep  sighs,  and  crying,  R&ma  I  all 
Wailed,  and  big  tears  began  to  fall. 
He  heard  the  mournful  words  prolonged. 
As  here  and  there  the  people  thronged  : 

*  Woe,  woe  for  us,  forlorn,  undone. 
No  more  to  look  on  Baghu's  son  1 
His  like  again  we  ne*er  shall  see. 
Of  heart  so  true,  of  hand  so  free, 
In  gifts,  in  gatherings  for  debate. 
When  marriage  pomps  we  celebrate. 
What  should  we  do  ?  What  earthly  thing 
Can  rest,  or  hope,  or  pleasure  bring  ?  * 

Thns  the  sad  town,  which  Bfima  kept 
As  a  kind  father,  wailed  and  wept. 
Each  mansion,  as  the  car  went  by^ 
Sent  forth  a  loud  and  bitter  cry, 
As  to  the  window  every  dame. 
Mourning  for  banished  R&ma,  came. 
As  his  sad  eyes  with  tears  overflowed. 
He  sped  along  the  royal  road 
To  Dasaratha's  high  abode. 
There  leaping  down  his  car  he  stayed ; 
Within  the  gates  his  way  he  made ; 
Through  seven  broad  courts  he  onward  hied 
Where  people  thronged  on  every  side. 
From  each  high  terrace,  wild  with  woe. 
The  royal  ladTes  flocked  belQW ; 
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He  hMtfd  tiiem  talk  in  senile  tone. 
As  e»ch  lor  Bima  made  her  moan : 
•  What  will  the  charioteer  reply 
To  Qneen  Kaosalyft's  eager  ciy  | 
With  B6ma  from  the  gates  he  went ; 
Homeward  alone,  his  steps  are  bent. 
Hard  is  a  lile  with  woe  dlDtreased* 
But  diffiouU  to  win  is  rest, 
If,  when  her  son  is  banished,  still 
She  lives  beneath  her  load  oi  ilL' 

Such  was  the  speech  Snmantra  heard 
From  them  whom  grief  un|eigned  had 

stirred. 
As  fires  of  angnish  burnt  him  thronghf 
Swift  to  the  monarch's  hall  he  drew, 
Past  the  eighth  court :  there  xQet  his  sight» 
The  soyereign  in  his  palace^  bright. 
Still  weeping  for  his  son,  forlorn, 
Pale,  faint,  and  all  with  sorroif  won|. 
As  there  he  sat,  Sumantra  bent 
And  did  obeisance  reverent, 
And  to  the  king  repeated  o'er 
The  message  he  from  B&ma  bqre, 
The  monarch  heard,  and  well-nigh  hr^ke 
His  heart,  but  yet  no  wo|rd  lie  spake : 
Fainting  to  earth  he  fell,  and  dumb, 
By  grief  for  lUma  overcome. 
Bang  through  the  hall  a  startling  cry, 
And  women  a  arn^s  were  tossed  on  h^gh. 
When,  with  his  senses  all  astray, 
Upon  the  ground  the  mooarch  lay. 
Kausaly4,  with  Sumitr&'s  aid, 
Baised  from  the  ground  her  lord  dismayed : 
•  Sire,  of  ygh  fate,'  she  cried.  Q,  vyhy 
Dost  thou  no  single  vord  reply 
To  ^&ma's  messenger  who  brings 
News  of  his  painful  wandeflnga  ? 
The  great  injustice  done,  art  thou 
Shame-stricken  for  thy  cpnduct  now  I 
Bise  up,  and  do  ^\\^  part :  bestow 
(yomf ort  and  help  ^n  this  our  vroe. 
Speak  freely.  King ;  disn^iss  thy  fear, 
For  Queen  Kaikeyi  stands  not  near, 
Afraid  of  whom  thpu  wouldst  npt  seek 
Tidlpga  of  Rdma :  freely  speak.* 

w  hen  the  sad  aueen  had  ei^djdd  to, 
She  sank,  in8atiat^  in  her  woe* 
And  prostrate  lay  npon  the  ground, 
While  her  faint  voipe  by  sobs  was  drowned, 
when  all  the  ladies  in  despair 
Saw  Queen  Kausaly^  waiUng  thei^  ^ 
And  the  poor  king  oppressed  witfi  pain. 
They  flocked  around  and  wept  again. 


CANTO  LVIII. 

BAMA^S  MESSAGE. 

The  king  a  while  h^  senseless  lain, 
"Wfon  oare  bnmgVC  memory  baok  again. 


Then  straight  he  called,  the  news  to  hear 
Of  R6ma,  for  the  charioteer. 
With  reverent  hand  to  hand  applied 
He  waited  by  the  old  man's  side. 
Whose  mind  with  anguish  was  distraught 
Like  a  great  elephant  newly  caught. 
The  king  with  bitter  pain  distressed 
The  faithful  charioteer  addressed. 
Who,  sad  of  mien,  with  flooded  eye. 
And  dust  upon  his  limbs,  stood  by : 
'  Where  will  be  K&ma's  dwelling  now 
At  some  tree's  foot,  beneath  the  bough ; 
Ah,  what  will  be  the  exile's  food. 
3red  up  with  kind  solicitude  ? 
Can  he,  long  lapped  in  pleasant  rest, 
Unmeet  for  p^iu,  by  pam  oppressed, 
Son  of  earth  s  king,  his  sad  night  spend 
Bartl^-oonchedt  as  ope  that  has  no  mend  f 
Behind  him,  when  abroad  he  sped. 
Cars,  elephant,  and  foot  were  led : 
Then  how  shall  Rdn^a  dwell  afar 
In  the  wild  woods  where  no  men  are  ! 
How,  tell  me,  did  the  princes  there. 
With  Bit^  good  and  soft  and  fair. 
Alighting  from  the  chariot,  tread 
The  forest  wilds  around  then^  spread  ! 
A  happy  lot  is  thine,  I  ween. 
Whose  eyes  my  two  dear  sons  haye  seen 
Seeking  on  f oo^i  the  forest  shi^ie. 
Like  the  bright  Twins  to  view  displayed. 
The  heavenly  Asvins,  when  they  seek 
The  wop^s  that  hi^ng  '|ieath  Mandar's  pea)^ 
What  words,  Sumantra,  quickly  tell. 
From  I^unai,  I^akshman.  Sit;^  fell? 
How  in  the  Wood  did  B4ma  eat? 
What  was  his  bed,  and  whf^t  his  seat  ? 
Full  aQSwe^r  to  my  questions  give, 
For  Ion  thy  replies  shall  liye. 
As  with  tf^e  saints  Yay^U  I^eld 
Sweet  conversiei,  f ron^  the  sl^es  expelled/ 

nrge4 1>7  the  lord  of  men  to  speak. 
Whose  sopbing  voice  qame  ff^ii^tand  weak, 
Thus  he,  wqile  tears  his  utterance  |>Joke, 
In  answer  to  t^e  n^onarch  spoke : 

*  Hear  then  the  words  that  j^jkaok  9l^^ 
Besolved  in  dif.ty's  patn  to  ^read. 
Joining  his  hands,  ^is  head  he  beqt. 
And  gave  ^his  n^essage,  rev§rei^t :  ' 

*  Sumantra,  to  n^y  father  gq. 
Whose  lofty  n^ind  all  peo()lQ  know  : 
Bow  down  before  him,  as  is  meet. 
And  in  my  stead  s^ute  his  feet. 
Then  to  the  qt^een  my  mother  bend. 
And  give  the  greeting  that  I  send  i 
Ne'er  may  her  etepg  from  duty  err. 
And  may  it  still  be  well  with  her. 
And  add  this  word :  f  O  Queen,  pursue 
I'hy  vows  with  faithful  heart  i^^d  true : 
And  ever  at  due  season  turn 

Where  holy  fires  of  worship  burq. 
And,  lady,  on  our  lord  l^§tpw 
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Such  hononr  as  to  Gods  we  owe. 
Be  kind  to  every  queen :  let  pride 
And  thought  of  self  be  cast  aside. 
In  the  king's  fond  opininn  raise 
Kaikeyf ,  by  respect  and  praise. 
Let  the  young  Bharat  ever  be 
Loved,  honoured  as  the  king  by  thee  : 
Thy  king- ward  duty  ne'er  forget: 
High  over  all  are  monarchs  set.' 

And  Bharat,  too,  for  me  address  : 
Fray  that  all  health  his  life  may  bless. 
Let  every  royal  lady  share, 
As  justice  bids,  his  love  and  care. 
Say  to  the  strong-armed  chief  who  brings 
Joy  to  Iksv&ku's  line  of  kings : 

*  As  ruling  prince  thy  care  be  shown 
Of  him,  our  sire,  who  holds  the  throne. 
Stricken  in  years  he  feels  their  weight ; 
But  leave  him  in  his  royal  state. 

As  regent  heir  content  thee  still, 
Submissive  to  thy  father's  will.' 
B4ma  again  his  charge  renewed, 
As  the  hot  flood  his  cheek  bedewed  : 
'  Hold  as  thine  own  my  mother  dear 
Who  drops  for  me  the  longing  tear.* 
Then  Lakshman,  with  his  soul  on  fire, 
Spake  breathing  fast  these  words  of  ire : 

•  Say,  for  what  sin,  for  what  offence 
Was  royal  B4ma  banished  thence  ? 
He  is  the  cause,  the  king  ;  poor  slave 
To  the  light  charge  Kaikeyi  gave. 
Let  right  or  wrong  the  motive  be, 
The  author  of  our  woe  is  he. 
Whether  the  exile  were  decreed 
Through  foolish  faith  or  guilty  greed, 
For  promises  or  empire,  still 

The  king  has  wrought  a  grievous  ilL 

Grant  that  the  Lord  of  all  saw  fit 

To  prompt  the  deed  and  sanction  it, 

In  Bdma's  life  no  cause  I  see 

For  which  the  king  should  bid  him  flee. 

His  blinded  eyes  refused  to  scan 

The  guilt  and  folly  of  the  plan. 

And  from  the  weakness  of  the  king 

Here  and  hereafter  woe  shall  spring. 

Ho  more  my  sire :  the  ties  .that  used 

To  bind  me  to  the  king  are  loosed. 

My  brother  B&ma,  Ra^hu's  son. 

To  me  is  lord,  friend,  sire  in  one. 

The  love  of  men  how  can  he  win, 

Deserting,  by  the  cruel  sin. 

Their  joy,  whose  heart  is  swift  to  feel 

A  pleasure  in  the  people's  weal  ? 

Shall  he  whose  mandate  could  expel 

The  virtuous  R&ma,  loved,  so  well, 

To  whom  his  subjects'  fond  hearts  cling— 

Shall  he  in  spite  of  them  be  king  ?' 

But  Janak^B  child,  my  lord,  stood  by, 
And  oft  ti^e  votaress  heaved  a  sigh. 
She  seemed  with  dull  and  wanderiog  sense, 
ppAf^ath  a  spirit's  influenoe. 


The  noble  princess,  pained  with  woe 
Which  till  that  hour  she  ne'er  could  knoir» 
Tears  in  her  heavy  trouble  shed. 
But  not  a  word  to  me  she  said. 
She  raised  her  face  which  grief  had  dried. 
And  tenderly  her  husband  eyed, 
Gazed  on  him  as  he  turned  to  go 
While  tear  chased  tear  in  rapid  flow.' 

CANTO  LIX. 


daSaratha's  lament. 

As  thus  Sumantra,  best  of  peers. 
Told  his  sad  tale  with  many  tears, 
The  monarch  cried,  *  I  pray  thee,  tell 
At  length  again  what  there  befell.' 
Sumantra,  at  the  king's  behest. 
Striving  with  sobs  he  scarce  repressed. 
His  trembling  voice  at  last  controlled. 
And  thus  his  further  tidings  told  : 
•  Their  looks  in  votive  coils  they  wound. 
Their  coats  of  bark  upon  them  bound. 
To  Gauge's  farther  shore  they  went, 
Thence  to  Praydg  their  steps  were  bent. 
I  saw  that  Lakshman  walked  ahead 
To  guard  the  path  the  two  should  tread. 
So  far  I  saw,  no  more  could  learn, 
Forced  by  the  hero  to  return. 
Retracing  slow  my  homeward  course. 
Scarce  could  I  move  each  stubborn  horse: 
Shedding  hot  tears  of  grief  he  stood 
When  Rlma  turned  him  to  the  wood.> 
As  the  two  princes  parted  thence 
I  raised  my  hands  in  reverence. 
Mounted  my  ready  car,  and  bore 
The  grief  that  stung  me  to  the  core. 
With  Guha  all  that  day  I  stayed, 
Still  by  the  earnest  hope  delayed 
That  R^ma,  ere  the  time  should  end. 
Some  message  from  the  wood  might  send. 
Thy  realms,  great  Monarch,  mourn  the 

blow, 
And  sympathize  with  Rama's  woe. 


1  '  So  in  Homer  the  horses  of  Achilles 
lamented  with  many  bitter  tears  the  death, 
of  Patroclus  slain  by  Hector : 
"Ittttoi  8'  AloKlSao,  fxaxn^  airdv^" 

KXa£Ov,   IttscSi)    ir/ooira    wOiaOriv 

rivi6\oio 
'Ev  Koviy&i  vtaovTOQ  v^'  "Ektojooc 
avSpo66voio, 
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Qfttore  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  man,* 
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Each  withering  tree  hanfirs  low  his  head, 
Arei  shoot,  and  bud,  and  flower  are  dead. 
Dried  are  the  floods  that  wont  to  fill 
The  lake,  the  river,  and  the  rill. 
]>rewr  is  each  groye  and  garden  now. 
Dry  every  blossom  on  the  bough. 
Bach  beast  is  still,  no  serpents  crawl: 
A  lethargy  of  woe  on  all. 
The  very  wood  is  silent :  crushed 
With  gnef  for  B4ma^  all  is  hushed. 
Fair  blossoms  from  the  water  bom, 
Gay  garlands  that  the  earth  adorn. 
And  every  fruit  that  gleams  like  gold, 
Have  lost  the  scent  that  charmed  of  old. 
Empty  is  every  ^rove  I  see. 
Or  birds  sit  pensive  on  the  tree. 
"Where'er  I  look,  its  beauty  o'er. 
The  pleasance  charms  not  as  before. 
I  drove  through  fair  Ayodhy&'s  street : 
Kone  flew  with  joy  the  car  to  meet. 
They  saw  that  K4ma  was  not  there, 
And  turned  them  sighing  in  despair. 
The  people  in  the  royal  way 
Wept  tears  of  bitter  grief,  when  they 
Beheld  me  coming,  from  afar, 
Ko  R4ma  with  me  in  the  car. 
From  palace  roof  and  turret  high 
Each  woman  bent  her  eager  eye  ; 
She  looked  for  B&ma,  but  in  vain  ; 
Gazed  on  the  car  and  shrieked  for  pain. 
Their  long  clear  eyes  with  sorrow  drowned 
They,  when  this  common  grief  was  found, 
Looked  each  on  other,  friend  and  foe, 
Ifl  sympathy  of  leveHingwoe: 
No  shade  of  difference  l^tween 
Foe,  friend,  or  neutral,  there  was  seen. 
Without  a  joy,  her  bosom  rent 
With  grief  for  fUma's  banishment, 
Ayodhy&  like  the  queen  appears 
Who  mourns  her  son  with  many  tears.* 
He  ended  :  and  the  king,  distressed. 
With  sobbing  voice  that  lord  addressed: 
<  Ah  me,  by  false  Kaikeyi  led. 
Of  evil  race,  to  evil  bred, 
I  took  no  counsel  of  the  sage, 
Nor  sought  advice  from  skill  and  age. 
I  asked  no  lord  his  aid  to  lend, 
I  called  no  citizen  or  friend. 
Bash  was  my  deed,  bereft  of  sense, 
Slave  to  a  woman's  influence. 
Surely,  my  lord,  a  woe  so  great 
Falls  on  us  by  the  will  of  Fate ; 
It  lays  the  house  of  Baghu  low, 
For  Destiny  will  have  it  so. 
I  pray  thee,  if  I  e'er  have  done 
An  act  to  please  thee,  yea,  but  one, 
Fly,  fly,  and  R&ma  homeward  lead  : 
My  life,  departing,  counsels  speed. 
Fly,  ere  the  power  to  bid  I  lack. 
Fly  to  the  wood :  bring  B&ma  back, 
I  caooot  live  for  even  one 


Short  hour  bereaved  of  my  son. 

But  ah,  the  prince,  whose  arms  are  strong, 

Has  journeyed  far :  the  way  is  long : 

Me,  me  upon  the  chariot  place. 

And  let  me  look  on  R4ma's  face. 

Ah  me,  my  son,  mine  eldest-bom. 

Where  roams  he  in  the  wood  forlorn. 

The  wielder  of  the  mighty  bow, 

Whose  shoulders  like  the  lion's  show  ? 

O,  ere  the  light  of  life  be  dim, 

Take  me  to  sit&  and  to  him. 

O  Bdma,  Lakshman,  and  O  thon 

Dear  81t&.  constant  to  thy  vow. 

Beloved  o'nes,  you  cannot  know 

That  I  am  dying  of  my  woe.' 

The  king  to  bitter  grief  a  prey. 
That  drove  each  wandering  sense  away. 
Sunk  in  affliction's  sea,  too  wide 
To  traverse,  in  his  anguish  cried  : 
*  Hard,  hard  to  pass,  my  Queen,  this  sea 
Of  sorrow  raging  over  me  : 
No  Bima  near  to  soothe  mine  eye. 
Plunged  in  its  lowest  deeps  I  lie. 
Sorrow  for  R4ma  swells  the  tide, 
And  Sit&'s  absence  makes  it  wide: 
My  tears  its  foamy  flood  distain. 
Made  billowy  by  my  sighs  of  pain: 
My  cries  its  roar,  the  arms  I  throw 
About  me  are  the  fish  below. 
Kaikeyi  is  the  fire  that  feeds 
Beneath:  my  hair  the  tangled  weeds : 
Its  source  t6e  tears  for  B&ma  shed  : 
The  hump-back's  words  its  monsters  dread : 
The  boon  I  gave  the  wretch  its  shore, 
Till  B&ma's  banishment  be  o'er.i 
Ah  me,  that  I  should  long  to  set 

My  eager  eyes  to-day 
On  Baghu's  son,  and  he  be  yet 

With  Lakshman  far  away  1' 
Thus  he  of  lofty  glory  wailed. 

And  sank  upon  the  bed. 
Beneath  the  woe  his  spirit  failed. 

And  all  his  senses  fled. 


CANTO  LX. 
kauSalya^  consoled. 

As  Queen  Eausaly^,  trembling  much, 
As  blighted  by  a  goblin's  toucn, 
Still  lying  prostrate,  half  awoke 
To  consciousness,  'twas  thus  she  spoke  : 
*  Bear  me  away,  Sumantra,  far, 
Where  B&ma,  Slt&,  Lakshman  are. 
Bereft  of  them  I  have  no  power 
To  linger  on  a  single  hour. 

1  The  lines  containing  this  heap  of  forced 
metaphors  are  marked  as  spurious  by 
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Again,  I  pray,  thy  steps  retrace. 
And  me  in  Dandak  forest  plac9, 
For  after  them  I  needs  mi>8t  go. 
Or  sink  to  Yama's  realm*  below* 

His  ntteranQe  ehoked  by  tears  tbai  rolled 
Down  Irom  their  lountains  uncontroUedi 
With  suppliant  hands  jbhe  charioteer 
Thus  spake,  the  lady's  heart  to  cheier: 
•  Dismiss  thy  grie|,  despair,  and  dread 
That  tills  thy  floul,  of  sorrow  bred. 
For  pain  and  anguish  thrown  aside^ 
WillB^a  in  the  wood  abide. 
And  Lakshman,  with  iinfailing  care 
Will  gnard  the  feet  of  B&ma  there, 
JSiMmiigt  with  governed  sense^  the  prise 
7hat  waits  on  duty  in  the  skiee. 
And  Sit4  in  the  wild  as  well 
As  in  her  own  dear  home  will  dwell ; 
To  R&ma  all  her  heart  she  gives« 
Apd  free  from  doubt  and  terror  liyeg. 
No  faintest  sign  of  care  or  woe 
The  features  of  the  lady  show : 
Idethinks  Videha's  pride  was  made 
For  exile  in  Ibhe  forc^  shade. 
E'en  as  of  old  she  uised  to  rove 
Delighte4  in  the  city's  grove, 
Thns,  even  thus  she  joys  to  trea4 
The  woodlands  nnii^habited. 
Like  a  young  child,  her  face  as  fair 
As  the  yonnff  mooi^  she  wanders  there. 
What  though  in  lon/ely  woods  she  stray 
Still  9^a  is  her  joy  and  sti^ : 
All  h|s  jthe  heart  no  sorrow  bends* 
Ber  very  Iffe  on  hin^  depend^. 
For,  if  her  lord  she  might  not  see, 
Ayodhyft  like  the  ivooa  would  be. 
She  bids  him,  as  slie  roams,  declare 
The  names  of  towns  and  hamlets  there, 
Marks  various  trees  that  meet  her  eye, 
And  mapy  a  brook  that  hurries  by, 
'And  Janak's  danghter  seems  to  roam 
One  Ij^le  Ifiagne  away  from  home 
When  B4ma  or  his  brother  speaks 
And  g^ves  the  answer  that  she  seeks. 
This,  Lady^  I  fepiember  well; 
Kor  angry  words  have  I  to  tell: 
Beproaches  a,t  Eaikeyi  shot, 
Bucb,  Queen,  my  mind  reinembers  not.' 
The  speech  when  Sit&'s  wrath  was  high, 
Sumantra  passed  in  silenpe  by, 
That  so  his  pleasant  words  might  chper 
With  sweet  report  Eausaly^'s  ear. 
*  &er  moonlike  beauty  9uffers  not 
Though  winds  be  rude  and  sutis  be  ho^  f 
The  way,  the  danger,  and  the  toll 
Her  gentle  lust^re  may  not  soil. 
Like  the  red  lily's  leafy  crown 
Or  as  the  fair  full  moon  looks  down. 
Bo  the  Videhah  lady's  face 
'Btill  shines  with  undiminished  grace, 
IVhat  if  the  bor^rowed  colours  th|x>^ 


O'er  her  fine  feet  no  rosy  glow. 

Still  with  their  natural  tints  they  spread 

A  lotus  p;lory  where  they  tread. 

In  sportive  grace  she  walks  the  ground 

And  sweet  her  chiming  anklets  sound. 

No  jewels  clasp  the  faultless  limb : 

^he  leaver  them  all  for  love  of  hinou 

If  in  the  woods  her  gentle  eye 

A  iion  sees,  or  tiger  nigh. 

Or  elephant,  she  fears  no  ill 

For  B&ma*s  arm  supports  her  still. 

No  longer  be  their  fate  deplored. 

Nor  thine,  nor  that  of  Kosal's  lord. 

For  conduct  such  as  theirs  shall  buy 

Wide  glory  that  can  never  die. 

For  casting  grief  and  care  away, 

Delightins  in  the  forest,  they 

With  joytul  spirits,  blithe  and  gay. 

Set  forward  on  the  ancient  way 

Where  mighty  saints  have  led : 
Their  highest  ain^,  their  dearest  care 
To  keep  their  father's  honour  fair. 
Observing  still  the  oath  he  sware, 

They  roam,  on  wild  f rnit  fed.' 
Thus  with  persuasiye  art  he  tried 
To  turn  her  from  her  grief  aside. 

By  soiothing  fancies  won. 
But  still  she  gave  her  sorrow  vent: 
'  Ah  B&ma!,'was  her  shrill  lainen^ 

*  ^y  ioye,  n^y  son,  mj  9on  l ' 


CANTO  LXI. 
KAUfiAI^YA^SLAMENT, 


When,  b^  of  all  who  give  deli^ht> 
Her  Mma  wandered  far  f ron^  sight^ 
Eausaly^  weeping,  sore  distresAed, 
The  l^iiig  her  husband  thus  addre«ied( 
'  Thy  ^ame,  O  Monarch,  far  and  wide 
Throuffh  the  three  worlds  is  glpri^ed  ; 
Yet  Rama's  is  the  pitying  mino. 
His  speech  is  true,  his  heart  is  kind. 
How  will  thy  sons,  good  lord,  sustain 
With  Bft4  all  their  care  and  pain? 
How  in  the  wild  endure  distress. 
Nursed  in  the  lap  of  tenderness  7 
How  will  the  dear  Videhan  bear 
The  heat  and  cold  when  wandering  tliepe^ 
Bred  in  the  bliss  of  princely  state. 
So  young  and  fair  and  delicate  7 
The  largcreyed  lady,  wont  to  eat 
The  best  of  finely  seasoned  meat- 
How  will  she  now  her  life  sustain 
With  Woodland  fare  of  self -sewn  grain? 
Will  she,  vrith  joys  encompassed  Tong^ 
Who  loved  the  music  and  the  song, 
In  the  wild  wood  endure  to  hear 
The  ravening  lion's  voice  of  fear  7 
Where  sleeps  my  strong-am^ed  herQ,wheref 


^»»pI^IL  TEE  ^AMi  YA  N. 

^ke  Lord  Mah6ndra*f  sUadard,  fair? 

Wliere  is,  by  Lakahmaa^g  side,  his  bed, 

m  <lub-like  arm  beneath  his  head  ? 

When  shall  I  see  his  flower-like  eyes, 

And  face  that  with  the  lotus  vies, 

Feel  his  sweet  lily  breath,  and  view 

His  glorious  hair  and  lotus  hue  f 

The  heart  within  my  breast,  I  feel, 

Is  adamant  or  hardest  steel. 

Or,  in  a  thousand  frafmenis  split, 

The  loss  of  him  had  shattered  it, 

When  those  I  love,  who  should  be  blest. 

Are  wandering  in  the  wood  distressed, 

Ck>ndemned  th^r  wretched  live^  to  lead 

In  exUe,  by  thy  ruthless  deed. 

If,  when  the  fourteen  years  are  past, 

lUma  reseeks  his  home  at  last, 

I  think  not  Bharat  will  oonsent 

To  yield  the  wealth  and  government. 

At  funeral  feasts  some  mourners  deal 

To  kith  and  kin  the  solemn  meal. 

And  having  duly  fed  them  all 

Some  Br&hmani  to  the  banquet  eall. 

The  best  of  Br4iimans,  good  and  wise^ 

The  tardy  summoning  despise. 

And,  equal  to  the  Gods,  disdain 

Cups,  e^en  of  Amrit,  thus  to  drain, 

May  e'en  when  Brihmana  first  have  fed. 

They  loathe  the  meal  for  others  spread, 

Aud  from  the  leavings  turn  with  scorn, 

Au  bulls  avoid  a  fractured  horn. 

So  R4ma»  sovereign  lord  of  men. 

Will  spurn  the  sullied  kingship  then  : 

JSd,  born  the  eldest  and  the  best. 

His  younger's  leavings  will  detes^ 

Turning  from  tasted  food  away, 
As  tigers  scorn  another*s  prey. 

The  sacred  post  is  used  not  twice, 
Nor  elements,  in  sacrifice. 
3ut  once  the  sacred  grass  is  spread, 
But  ouce  with  oil  the  flame  is  fed  : 
So  £&ma*s  pride  will  ne'er  receive 
The  ro^al  power  which  others  leaver 
Iiike  wine  when  tasteless  dregs  are  left. 
Or  rites  of  Soma  juice  bereft. 
Be  sure  the  pride  of  ^aghu*9  race 
Will  never  scoop  to  such  disgrace : 
The  lordly  lion  will  not  bear 
That  man  should  beard  him  in  his  lair. 
Were  all  the  worlds  against  him  ranged 
His  dauntless  soul  were  still  unchanged : 
He,  dutiful,  in  duty  strong, 
Would  purge  the  impious  world  from  wron£^ 
Could  not  the  hero,  brave  and  bold, 
The  archer,  with  his  shafts  of  gold* 
Bum  up  the  very  seas,  as  doom 
Wilt  in  the  end  all  life  consume  ? 
Of  lion's  might,  eyed  like  a  bull, 
A  prinee  so  braye  and  beautiful. 
Thou  hast  with  wicked  hate  pursued. 
Like  sea-born  tribes  who  eat  their  brood. 
12 


Ml 


If  thou,  O  Monarch,  hadst  but  known 
The  duty  all  the  Twice-born  own, . 
If  the  good  laws  had  touched  thy  mind» 
Which  sages  in  the  Scriptures  find, 
Thou  ne*er  hadst  driven  forth  to  pine 
This  brave,  this  duteous  son  of  thine. 
First  on  her  lord  the  wife  depends. 
Next  on  her  son  and  last  on  iriends  : 
These  three  supports  in  life  has  she. 
And  not  a  fourth  for  her  may  be. 
Thy  heart,  0  King,  I  have  not  won  ; 
In  wild  woods  roams  my  banished  son ; 
Far  are  my  friends  :  ah,  hapless  me. 
Quite  rained  and  destroyed  by  thee.* 

CANTO  LXII. 

DA^ABATHA  CONSOLED. 

Thequeen*8  stem  speech  the  monarch  heardy 
As  rage  and  grief  her  bosom  stirred. 
And  by  his  anguish  sore  oppressed 
Beflected  in  his  secret  breast. 
Fainting  and  sad,  with  woe  distraught. 
He  wandered  in  a  maze  of  thought ; 
At  length  the  queller  of  the  foe 
Grew  conscious,  rallying  from  his  woe. 
When  consciousness  returned  anew 
Lon^  burning  sighs  the  monarch  drew. 
Again  immersed  in  thought  he  eyed 
Kausalyd  standing  by  his  side. 
Back  to  his  pondering  soUl  was  brought 
The  direful  deed  his  hand  had  wrought. 
When,  guiltless  of  the  wrong  intent, 
His  arrow  at  a  sound  was  sent. 
Distracted  by  his  memory's  stin^. 
And  mourning  for  his  son,  the  kmg 
To  two  consuming  griefs  a  prey, 
A  miserable  victim  lay. 
The  double  woe  devoured  him  fast. 
As  on  the  ground  his  eyes  he  cast. 
Joined  supt>liant  hands,  her  heart  to  touch. 
And  spake  in  the  answer,  trembling  much : 
'  Kausaly^  for  thy  grace  I  sue. 
Joining  these  hands  as  suppliants  do. 
Thou  e'en  to  foes  hast  ever  been 
A  gentle,  good,  and  loving  queen. 
Her  lord,  with  noble  virtues  graced. 
Her  lord,  by  lack  of  all  debased, 
Is  still  a  God  in  woman's  eyes. 
If  duty's  law  she  hold  and  prize. 
Thou,  who  the  right  hast  aye  pursued. 
Life's  changes  and  its  chances  viewed, 
Shouldst  never  launch,  though   sorrow* 

stirred, 
At  me  distressed,  one  bitter  word.' 

She  listened,  as  with  sorrow  faint 
He  murmured  forth  his  sad  complaint : 
Her  brimming  eyes  with  tears  ran  o'er. 
As  spouts  the  new-fallen  water  pour ; 
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His  suppliant  hand«,  with  fear  dismayed 
She  gently  clasped  in  hers,  and  laid. 
Like  a  fair  lotus,  on  her  head, 
And  faltering  in  her  trouble  said : 
•  Forgive  me  ;  at  thy  feet  I  lie, 
With  low  bent  head  to  thee  1  cry. 
Uy  thee  besought,  thy  guilty  dame 
Pardon  from  thee  can  scarcely  claim. 
She  merits  not  the  name  of  wife 
Who  cherishes  perpetual  strife 
With  her  own  husband  ^ood  and  wise. 
Her  lord  both  here  and  in  the  skies. 
I  know  the  claims  of  duty  well, 
I  know  thy  lips  the  truth  must  tell. 
All  the  wild  words  I  rashly  spoke. 
Forth  from  my  heart,  through  angaish^ 

broke ; 
For  sorrow  bends  the  stoutest  8ou1» 
And  cancels  Scripture's  high  control. 
Yea,  sorrow's  might  all  else  o'erthrows 
The  strongest  and  the  worst  of  foes. 
'  Tis  thus  with  all ;  we  keenly  f  eel» 
Yet  bear  the  blows  our  foemen  deal. 
But  when  a  slender  woe  assails 
The  manliest  spirit  bends  and  quails. 
The  fifth  long  night  has  now  begun 
Since  the  wild  woods  have  lodged  my  son: 
To  me  whose  joy  is  drowned  in  tears. 
Each  day  a  dreary  year  appears. 
While  all  my  thoughts  on  nim  are  set 
Grief  at  mv  heart  swells  wilder  yet : 
With  doubled  might  thus  Ocean  raves 
When  rushing  floods  increase  his  waves,' 

As  from  Kausaly^  reasoning  well 
The  gentle  words  of  wisdom  fell, 
The  sun  went  down  with  dying  flame. 
And  darkness  o'er  the  landscape  came. 
Bis  lady's  soothing  words  in  part 
Believed  the  monarch's  aching  heart. 
Who,  wearied  out  by  all  his  woes^ 
Yielded  to  sleep  and  took  repose. 

CANTO  LXIIL 

THB  HERMIT'S  SON. 

But  goon  by  rankling  grief  oppressed 

The  king  awoke  from  troubled  rest. 

And  his  sad  heart  was  tried  again 

With  anxious  thought  where  all  was  pain. 

B&ma  and  Lakshman's  mournful  fate 

On  Dasaratha,  good  and  great 

As  Indra,  press^  with  crushing  weight, 

As  when  the  demon's  might  assails 

The  Sun-God,  and  his  glory  pales. 

Ere  yet  the  sixth  long  night  was  spent. 

Since  B&ma  to  the  woods  was  sent, 

The  kine  at  midnight  sadly  thought 

Of  the  old  crime  his  hand  had  wrought,     I 


And  thus  to  Queen  Eausaly&  cried 

Who  still  for  B4ma  moaned  and  sighed :  • 

'If  thou  art  waking,  give,  I  pray, 

Attention  to  the  words  I  say. 

Whate'er  the  conduct  men  pursue. 

Be  good  or  ill  the  acts  they  do, 

Be  sure,  dear  Queen,  they  And  the  meec} 

Of  wicked  or  of  virtuous  deed. 

A  heedless  child  we  call  the  man 

Whose  feeble  judgment  fails  to  scan 

The  weight  of  what  his  hands  may  do» 

Its  lightness,  fault,  and  merit  too. 

One  lays  the  Mango  garden  low, 

And  bids  the  ga^y  Fal^s  grow  : 

Longing  for  fruit  their  bloom  he  sees. 

But  grieves  when  fruit  should  bend  thist 

trees. 
Cut  by  my  hand,  my  fruit-trees  fell, 
Pal4sa  trees  1  watered  well. 
My  hopes  this  foolish  heart  deceive. 
And  for  m^  banished  son  I  grieve. 
Kausaly^  in  my  youthful  prime 
Armed  with  my  bow  1  wrought  the  crimOy. 
Proud  of  my  skill,  my  name  renowued. 
An  archer  prince  who  shoots  by  sound. 
The  deed  this  hand  unwitting  wrought 
This  misery  on  my  soul  has  brought. 
As  children  seize  the  deadly  cup 
Aud  blindly  drink  the  poison  up. 
As  the  unreasoning  man  may  be 
Charmed  with  the  gay  Pal^a  tree,. 
I  unaware  have  reaped  the  Iruit 
Of  joying  at  a  sound  to  shoot. 
As  regent  prince  I  shared  the  throne. 
Thou  wast  a  maid  to  me  unknown. 
The  early  Kain-time  duly  came, 
And  strengthened  love's  doiicious  flame^ 
The  sun  had  drained  the  earth  that  lay 
All  glowing  neath  the  summer  day. 
And  to  the  gloomy  clime  had  fled 
Where  dwell  the  spirits  of  the  d^d.* 
The  fervent  heat  that  moment  ce&sed. 
The  darkening  olouds  each  hour  increased 
And  frogs  and  deer  and  peaoooks  aU 
Rejoiced  to  see  the  torrents  fall. 
Their  bright  wings  heavy  from  the  shower^i 
The  birds,  new-bathed,  had   scarce  0hQ 

power 
To  reach  the  branches  of  the  trees 
Whose  high  tops   swayed   beHeaUi   tha 

breeze. 
The  fallen  rain,  and  falling  still. 
Hung  like  a  sheet  on  every  hill, 
Till,  with  glad  deer,  each  flooded  steep 
Showed  glorious  as  the  mighty  deep. 
The  torrents  down  its  wooded  side 
Poured,  some  unstained,  while  others  dyed** 


*  The  southern  region  is  the  abode  of 
Yama  the  Indian  Pluto,  aud  of  departed 
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G(^A8hy,  ailrer,  ochre,  bore 
Tfattitits  of  every  mountain  ore. 
In  that  Bweet  time,  when  all  are  pleased, 
[  My  anrows  and  my  bow  I  seized  ; 
Keen  for  the  chase,  in  field  or  grove, 
Down  Sarj&*s  bank  my  car  I  drove. 
I  hmgdd  with  all  my  lawless  will 
Some  elephant  by  night  to  kill, 
Some  buffalo  that  came  to  drink. 
Or  tiger,  at  the  river's  brink. 
When  all  around  was  dark  and  still, 
I  heard  a  pitcher  slowl}^  fill, 
And  titought,  obscured  in  deepest  shade, 
An  elephant  the  sound  had  made. 
I  drew  a  shaft  that  glittered  bright, 
F^Ias  a  serpent's  venomed  bite; 
I  longed  to  lay  the  monster  dead. 
And  to  the  mark  my  arrow  sped. 
Then  in  the  calm  of  morning,  clear 
A  hermit's  wailing  smote  my  ear  : 
•  Ah  me,  ah  me,'  he  cried,  and  sank, 
Pierced  by  my  arrow,  on  the  bank. 
B*€ii  as  the  weapon  smote  his  side, 
I  heard  a  human  voice  that  cried  : 
•Why  lights  this  shaft  on  one  like  me, 
A  poor  and  harmless  devotee  ? 
I  came  by  night  to  fill  my  jar 
From  this  lone  stream  where  no  men  are. 
Ah,  who  this  deadly  shaft  has  shot  ? 
Whom  have  I  wronged,  and  knew  it  not  ? 
Why  should  a  boy  so  harmless  feel 
Ihe  vengeance  of  the  winged  steel  ? 
Or  who  should  slay  the  guiltless  son 
Of  hermit  sire  who  injures  none, 
Who  dwells  retired  in  woods,  and  there 
Stipports  his  .life  on  woodland  fare  ? 
Ah  me,  ah  me,  why  am  1  slain. 
What  booty  will  the  murderer  gain  ? 
In  hermit  coils  I  bind  my  hair. 
Coats  made  of  skin  and  bark  I  wear. 
Ah»  Who  the  cruel  deed  can  praise 
Whoee  idle  toil  no  fruit  repays, 
AsfrnpTouB  as  the  wretch's  crime 
Who  oareA  his  master's  bed  to  climb  ? 
V^does  my  parting  spirit  grieve 
BliAflor  the  liie  which  thus  I  leave : 
AHm,  my  mother  and  my  sire,— 
I  mtmrn  for  them  when  I  expire.. 
A^  jne,  that  aged,  helpless  pair, 
M%  cherished  by  my  watchful  care, 
Hoir  will  it  be  with  them  this  day 
Whm  to  the  Five »  I  pass  away? 
Hcmd  by  the  self -same  dart  we  die, 
Itefcaged  mother,  sire,  and  I. 
I  whuQ  mighty  hand,  whose  lawless  mind 
38m|P  the  three  to  death  consigned  V 

wmm  I,  by  love  of  duty  stirred, 
Vhii  innohing  lamentation  heard. 


.  *  •  IWfive  elements  of  which  the  body 
«0B9iilai^d  to  which  it  returns. 


Pierced  to  the  heart  by  sudden  woe, 
I  threw  to  earth  my  shafts  and  bow. 
My  heart  was  full  of  grief  and  dread 
As  swiftly  to  the  place  I  sped. 
Where,  by  my  arrow  wounded  sore, 
A  hermit  lay  on  Sarjti's  shore. 
His  matted  hair  was  all  unbound. 
His  pitcher  empty  on  the  ground. 
And  by  the  fatal  arrow  pained. 
He  lay  with  du8t  and  gore  distained. 
I  stood  confounded  and  amazed :. 
His  dying  eyes  to  mine  he  raised, 
And  spoke  this  speech  in  accents  stem. 
As  though  his  light  my  soul  would  burn : 
'  How  have  I  wronged  thee.  King,  that  I 
Struck  by  thy  mortal  arrow  die? 
The  wood  my  home,  this  jar  I  brought, 
And  water  for  my  parents  sought 
This  one  keen  shaft  that  strikes  me  throngl|. 
Slays  sire  and  aged  mother  too. 
Feeble  and  blind,  in  helpless  pain, 
They  wait  for  me  and  thirst  in  vain. 
They  with  parched  lips  their  pangs  must 

bear. 
And  hope  will  end  hi  blank  despair. 
Ah  me,  there  seems  no  fruit  in  store 
For  holy  zeal  or  Scripture  lore, 
Or  else  ere  now  my  sire  would  know 
That  his  dear  son  is  l^ng  low. 
Yet,  if  my  mournful  fate  he  knew. 
What  could  his  arm  so  feeble  do  ? 
The  tree,  firm-rooted,  ne'er  may  be 
The  guardian  of  a  stricken  tree. 
Haste  to  my  father,  and  relate 
While  time  allows,  my  sudden  fate. 
Lest  he  consume  thee,  as  the  fire 
Burns  up  the  forest,  in  his  ire. 
This  little  path,  O  King,  pursue  : 
My  father's  cot  thou  soon  wilt  view. 
There  sue  for  pardon  to  the  sage. 
Lest  he  should  curse  thee  in  his  rage. 
First  from  the  wound  extract  the  dart 
That  kills  me  with  its  deadly  smart. 
E'en  hs  the  flushed  impetuipds  tide 
Eats  through  the  river's  yielding  side,* 

I  feared  to  draw  the  arrow  out. 
And  pondered  thus  in  painful  doubt : 

*  Now  tortured  by  the  shaft  he  lies. 
But  if  I  draw  It  forth  he  dies.* 
Helpless  I  stood,  faint,  sorely  grieved  : 
The  hermit's  son  my  thought  perceived ; 
As  one  o'ercome  by  direst  pain 

He  scarce  had  strength  to  speak  again, 
With  writhing  limb  and  struggling  breathi 
Nearer  and  ever  nearer  death  : 

*  My  senses  undisturbed  remain. 
And  fortitude  has  conquered  pain  : 
Now  from  one  fear  thy  soul  be  freed. 
Thy  hand  has  made  no  Brahman  bleed. 
Let  not  this  pang  thy  bosom  wring : 
No  twice-born  youth  am  I,  0  King, 
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For  of  ft  Vfti^a  sire  I  came, 
Who  wedded  with  a  S(idr4  dame.* 

Theie  words  the  boy  could  scarcely  say, 
As  tortured  by  the  shaft  he  lay. 
Twisting  his  helpless  body  round, 
Then  trembling  senseless  on  the  ground. 
Then  from  his  Weeding  side  I  drew 
The   rankling   shaft    that   pierced   him 

through. 
With  death's  last  fear  my  face  he  eyed, 
Andi  rich  in  store  of  penance,  died/ 

CANTO  LXIV. 

DASARATHA'S  DEATH. 

The  son  of  Ra^hu  to  his  queen 
Thus  far  described  the  unequalled  scene, 
And,  as  the  hermit's  death  he  rued, 
The  mournful  story  thus  renewed  : 

*  The  deed  my  heedless  hand  had  wrought 
Perplexed  me  with  remorseful  thought. 
Ana  all  alone  I  pondered  still 

How  kindly  deea  might  salve  the  ill. 
The  pitcher  from  the  ground  1  took. 
And  filled  it  from  that  fairest  brook. 
Then,  by  the  path  the  hermit  showed^ 
J  reached  his  sainted  sire's  abode. 
I  came,  I  saw  :  the  aged  pair, 
Feeble  and  blind,  were  sitting  there. 
Like  birds  with  clipped  wings,  side  by  side, 
With  none  their  helpless  steps  to  guide. 
Their  idle  hours  the  twain  beguiled 
With  talk  of  their  returning  child, 
And  still  the  cheering  hope  enjoyed. 
The  hope,  alas,  by  me  destroyed. 
Then  spoke  the  sage,  as  drawing  near 
The  sound  of  footsteps  reached  his  ear: 

*  Dear  son,  the  water  quickly  bring ; 
Why  hast  thou  made  this  tarrying  ? 
Thy  mother  thirsts,  and  thou  hast  played, 
And  bathing  in  the  brook  delayed. 

She  weeps  because  thou  camest  not ; 
Haste,  O  my  son,  within  the  cot. 
If  she  or  I  have  ever  done 
A  thing  to  pain  thee,  dearest  son, 
Dismiss  the  memory  from  thy  mind  : 
A  hermit  thou,  be  good  and  kind. 
On  thee  our  lives,  our  all,  depend : 
Thou  art  thy  friendless  parents*  friend. 
The  eyeless  couple's  eye  art  thou  : 
Then  why  so  cold  ana  silent  now  ?  * 

With  sobbing  voice  and  bosom  wrung 
I  scarce  could  move  my  faltering  tongue, 
And  with  my  spirit  filled  with  dread 
I  looked  upon  the  sage,  and  said, 
TVliile  mind,  and  sense,  and  nerve  I  strung 
To  fortify  my  trembling  tongue. 
And  let  the  aged  hermit  know 
His  son's  ead  fate,  my  fear  and  woe : 


'  High-minded  Sahit,  not  I  thy  chiki, 
A  warrior,  Dasaratha  styled. 
I  bear  a  grievous  sorrow  s  weight 
Born  of  a  deed  which  good  men  hate, 
My  lord,  I  came  to  Sarjti's  shore. 
And  in  my  hand  my  bow  I  bore 
For  elephant  or  beast  of  chase 
That  seeks  by  night  his  drinking  place. 
Tliere  from  tiie  stream  a  sound  I  heard 
As  if  a  jar  the  water  stirred. 
An  elephant,  I  thought,  was  nigh  : 
I  aimed,  and  let  an  arrow  fly. 
Swift  to  the  place  I  made  my  way. 
And  tbefe  a  wounded  hermit  lay 
Gasping  for  breath  :  the  deadly  dart 
Stood  quivering  in  his  youthful  heart 
I  hastencKl  near  with  pain  oppressed ; 
He  faltered  out  his  last  behest, 
And  quickly,  as  he  bade  me  do, 
From  his  pierced  side  the  shaft  I  drew*  *^ 
I  drew  the  arrow  from  the  rent. 
And  up  to  heaven  the  hermit  went. 
Lamenting,  as  from  earth  he  passed. 
His  aged  parents  to  the  last. 
Thus,  unaware,  the  deed  was  done : 
My  hand,  unwitting,  killed  thy  son. 
For  what  remains,  O,  let  me  win 
Thy  pardon  for  my  heedless  sin.' 

As  the  sad  tale  of  sin  I  told. 
The  hermit's  grief  was  uncontrolled ; 
With  flooded  eyes,  and  sorr row- faint. 
Thus  spake  the  venerable  saint: 
I  stood  with  hand  to  hand  applied. 
And  listened  as  he  spoke  and  sighed :  . 
'  If  thou,  O  King,  hadst  left  unsaid 
By  thine  own  tongue  this  tale  of  dread,  • 
Thy  head  for  hideous  guilt  accursed 
Had  in  a  thousand  pieces  burst. 
A  hermit's  blood  by  warrior  spilt. 
In  such  a  case,  with  purposed  guilt, 
Down  from  his  high  estate  would  brin^ 
Even  the  thunder's  mighty  King. 
And  he  a  dart  who  concious  sends 
Against  the  devotee  who  spends 
His  pure  life  by  the  law  of  Heaven — 
That  sinner's  head  will  split  in  seven. 
Thou  livest,  for  thy  heedless  hand 
Has  wrought  a  deed  thou  hast  not  planaoi 
Else  thou  and  and  all  of  Raghu's  lina 
Had  perished  by  this  act  of  thine. 
Now  guide  us,'  thus  the  hermit  said, 
'  Forth  to  the  spot  where  he  lies  dead. 
Guide  us,  this  day,  O  Monarch,  we 
For  the  last  time  our  son  would  see : 
The  hermit  dress  of  skin  he  wore 
Kent  from  his  limbs  distained  with  goftj 
His  senseless  body  lying  slain, 
His  soul  in  Yaraa's  dark  domain.' 

Alone  the  mourning  pair  I  led. 
Their  souls  with  woe  disquieted. 
And  let  the  dame  and  hennit  lay 
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Thdr^iandg  upon  t&e  breatblMS  clay, 
Tho  father  touched  his  son,  and  pressed 
The  bodv  to  his  aged  breast ; 
Then  falling  by  the  dead  boy's  side, 
He  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  cried : 

flast  thou  no  word,  my  child,  to  say  % 
^0  greeting  for  thy  sire  to-day  ? 

Why  art  thou  angry,  darling  ?  why 
Wilt  tho;!  upon  the  cold  earth  lie  ? 
If  thou,  tny  son.  art  wroth  with  me, 
Here,  duteous  child,  thy  mother  see. 
What  I  no  embrace  if  or  me,  my  son  ? 
1^0  word  of  tender  love— not  one? 
Whoee  gentle  voice,  so  soft  and  clear, 
SootWng  my  spirit,  shall  I  hear 
When  evening  comes,  with  accents  sweet 
Scripture  or  ancient  lore  repeat  ? 
Who,  having  fed  the  sacred  fire. 
And  duly  bathed,  as  texts  require, 
Wai  cheer,  when  evening  rites  are  done. 
The  fath^  mourning  for  his  son  ? 
Who  will  the  daily  meal  provide 
For  tiie  poor  wretch  who  lacks  a  guide. 
Feeding  the  helpless  with  the  best 
Berries  and  roots,  like  some  dear  guest  ? 
How  can  these  hands  subsistence  nod 
For  thy  poor  mother,  old  and  blind  7 
The  wretched  votaress  how  sustain. 
Who  mourns  her  child  in  ceaseless  pain  T 
Stay  yet  a  while,  my  darling,  stay, 
Kor  tty  to  Tama's  realm  to-day. 
To-morrow  I  thy  sire  and  she 
Who  bare  thee,  child,  will  go  with  thee.> 
Then  when  I  look  on  Tama,  I 
To  giieat  Yivasvat'a  son  will  cry : 
'Hean  King  of  justice,  and  restore 
Our  child  to  feed  us,  I  implore. 
Lord  of  the  world,  of  miguty  fame. 
Faithful  and  just,  admit  my  claim, 
Aq4  grant  this  single  boon  to  free 
My  soul  from  fear,  to  one  like  me.' 
Beeaose,  my  son,  untouched  by  stain, 
^  sinful  hands  thou  fallest  slain, 
Win,  through  thy  truth,  the  sphere  where 

tbice 
Who  die  bv  hostile  darts  repose. 
9e«k  Ibe  blest  home  prepared  for  all 
Thtt  valiant  who  io  battle  fall. 
Who  face  the  foe  and  scorn  to  yield. 
In  gk«y  dying  on  the  field. 
Bias  to  )tfae  heaven  where  Dhundhumftr 
AndVahush,  mighty  heroes,  are, 
Whm  Janameiay  and  the  blest 
DUiva,  Sagar,  Saivya,  rest : 

'  il  dying  Tork  cries  over  the  body  of 
9affoft; 

'  *Taii|^  dear  cousin  Suffolk  1 
■ysoalMlltbine  kee|>  company  to  heaven 
KuEmsM^Boul,  for  mine,then  fly  abreast.* 
^       iingMenry  V.ActlV.Q. 


Home  of  all  virtuous  spirits,  earned 
By  fervent  rites  and  Scripture  learned  : 
By  those  whose  sacred  fires  have  glowed. 
Whose  liberal  hands  have  fields  bestow^: 
By  givers  of  a  thousand  cows, 
By  lovers  of  one  faithful  spouse  s 
By  those  who  serve  their  masters  well, 
And  cast  away  this  earthly  shell. 
None  of  my  race  can  ever  ki^ow 
The  bitter  pain  of  lasting  woe. 
But  doonied  to  that  dire  fate  is  he 
Whose  guilty  hand  has  slaughtered  thee.  * 

Thus  with  wild  tears  the  aged  saint 
Made  many  a  time  his  piteous  plaint 
Theii  with  his  wife  began  to  shed 
The  funeral  water  for  the  dead. 
But  in  a  shape  celestial  clad. 
Won  by  the  merits  of  the  lad. 
The  spirit  from  the  body  brake 
And  to  the  mourning  parents  spake : 

*  A  glorious  home  in  realms  above 
Howards  my  care  and  filial  love. 
You,  honoured  parents,  soon  shall  be 
Partakers  of  that  home  with  me.' 

He  spake,  and  swiftly  mounting  high. 
With  Indra  near  him,  to  the  sky 
On  a  bright  oar,  witii  flame  that  glowpd^ 
Sublime  the  duteous  hermit  rode. 

The  father,  with  his  consort^s  aid» 
The  funeral  rites  with  water  paid. 
And  thus  his  speech  to  me  renewed 
Who  stood  in  suppliant  attitude: 

*  Slay  me  this  day,  O,  slay  me.  King, 
For  death  no  longer  has  a  sting. 
Childless  am  I:  tny  dart  has  done 
To  dfeath  my  dear,  my  only  son. 
Because  the  boy  I  loved  so  well 
Slain  by  thy  heedless  arrow  fell, 
My  purse  upon  thy  soul  shall  press 
With  bitter  woe  and  heaviness. 

I  mourn  a  slaughtered  child,  and  thou 
Shalt  feel  the  pangs  that  kiU  me  now. 
Bereft -and  suffering  e'en  as  I, 
So  shalt  thou  mourn  thy  son,  and  4io» 
Thy  hand  unwitting  dealt  the  blow 
That  laid  a  holy  hermit  low. 
And  distant,  therefore,  is  the  time 
When  thou  shalt  suffer  for  the  crime. 
The^our  shall  come  when,  crushed  by  w^aa 
Like  these  I  feel,  thy  life  shall  close : 
A  debt  to  pay  in  after  days 
Like  his  the  priestly  fee  who  pays.* 
This  curse  on  me  the  hermit  laid, 
Nor  yet  his  tears  and  groans  were  staypd. 
Then  on  the  pire  their  bodies  oast 
The  pair;  and  straight  to  heaven  they 

passed. 
As  in  sad  thou|[ht  I  pondered  long 
Back  to  my  memory  came  the  wrong 
Done  in  wild  youth,  O  lady  dear. 
When  \jfm  my  bpast  (o  sboot  by  ear* 
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The  deed  has  borne  the  fruit,  which  now 
Batigs  ripe  upon  the  bending  bough  : 
Thus  dainty  meata  the  palate  please, 
And  lure  the  weak  to  swift  disease.  ' 
Now  on  my  soul  return  with  dread 
The  words  that  noble  hermit  said, 
That  I  for  a  dear  son  should  grieve, 
And  of  the  woe  my  life  should  leave.* 

Thus  spake  the  king  with  many  a  tear ; 
Then  to  his  wife  he  cried  in  fear: 
•  I  cannot  see  thee,  love  ;  but  lay 
Thy  genlle  hand  in  mine,  I  pray. 
Ah  me,  if  B&ma  touched  me  thus, 
If  once,  returning  home  to  us. 
He  bade  me  wealth  and  lordship  giv^ 
Then,  so  I  think,  my  soul  would  live. 
Unlike  myself,  unjust  and  mean 
Have  been  my  ways  with  him,  my  Queen, 
But  like  himself  is  all  that  he, 
My  noble  son,  has  done  to  me. 
His  son,  though  far  from  right  he  stray, 
What  prudent  sire  would  cast  away  ? 
What  banished  son  would  check  his  ire, 
Nor  speak  reproaches  of  his  sire  ? 
I  see  thee  not:  these  eyes  grow  blind. 
And  memory  quits  my  troubled  mind. 
Angels  of  Death  are  round  me  :  they 
Summon  my  soul  with  speed  away. 
What  woe  more  grievous  can  there  be. 
That,  when  from  light  and  life  I  flee. 
I  majr  not.  ere  I  part,  behold 
My  virtuous  B&ma,  true  and  bold » 
Grief  for  my  son,  the  brave  and  true, 
Whose  joy  it  was  my  will;to  do. 
Dries  up  my  breath,  as  summer  drieir 
The  last  drop  in  the  pool  that  lies, 
Kot  men,  but  blessed  Gods,  are  they 
Who»e  eyes  shall  see  his  face  that  day; 
See  himi.  When  fourteen  years  are  past. 
With  earrings  decked  return  at  last. 
My  fainting  mind  forgets  to  think: 
Low  and  more  low  my  spirits  sink. 
Each  from  its  seat,  my  senses  steal: 
I  cannot  hear,  or  taste,  or  feel. 
This  lethargy  of  soul  overcomes 
Each  organ,  and  its  function  numbs: 
So  when  the  oil  begins  to  fail. 
The  torch's  rays  grow  faint  and  pale. 
This  flood  of  woe  caused  by  this  hand 
Destroys  me  helpless  and  unmanned, 
Resistless  as  the  floods  that  bore 
A  passage  through  the  river  shore. 
An  Raghu's  son,  ah  mighty-armed. 
By  whom  my  cares   were  soothed  and 

charmed. 
My  son  in  whom  I  took  delight. 
Now  vanished  from  thy  father's  sight  I 
KausalyA  ah,  I  cannot  see  ; 
Sumitra,  gentle  devotee  t 
Alas,  Kaikeyf ,  cruel  dame, 
MybiHer  foe,  thy  fftther'A  fthamo  V 


Rauealyft  and  Sumitr&  kept  , 
Their  watch  beside  him  as  he  wept. 
And  Dasaratha  moaned  and  sighed. 
And  grieving  for  his  darling  died. 


CANTO  LXV. 
THE  WOMEN'S  LAMENT. 

And  now  the  night  had  past  away, 
And  brightly  dawned  another  day; 
The  minstrels,  trained  to  play  and  siQg» 
Flocked  to  the  chamber  of  the  king: 
Bards,  who  their  gayest  raiment  wope^ 
And  heralds  fam^  for  ancient  lore: 
And  singers,  with  their  songs  of  praiae. 
Made  music  in  their  severid  ways. 
There  as  they  pK)ured  their  blessingrs  choice, 
And  hailed  their  king  with  hand  and  voioa^ 
Their  praises  with  a  swelling  roar 
Echoed  through  court  and  corridor. 
Then  as  the  bards  his  glory  sang. 
From  beaten  palms  loud  answer  rang^ 
As  glad  applauders  clapped  their  haSKifl^ 
And  told  his  deeds  in  distant  lands. 
The  swelling  concert  woke  a  thron^f 
Of  sleeping  birds  to  life  and  song : 
Some  in  the  branches  of  the  treesy 
Some  caged  in  halls  and  galleries. 
Nor  was  the  soft  string  music  mate; 
The  gentle  whisper  of  the  lute. 
And  blessings  sung  by  singers  skilled 
The  palace  of  the  monarch  filled. 
Eunuchs  and  dames  of  life  unstaiaed^ 
Each  in  the  arts  of  waiting  trained* 
Drew  near  attentive  as  before. 
And  crowded  to  the  chamber  door  : 
These  skilful  when  and  how  to  shed 
The  lustral  stream  o'er  limb  and  hea<^ 
Others  with  golden  ewers  stood 
Of  water  stained  with  sandal  wood. 
And  many  a  maid,  pure,  young,  and  IftBt 
Her  load  of  early  offerings  bare. 
Cups  of  the  flood  which  all  revere, 
And  sacred  things,  and  toilet  gear. 
Each  several  thing  was  duly  brought 
As  rule  of  old  observance  taught. 
And  lucky  signs  on  each  impressed 
Stamped  it  the  fairest  and  the  best. 
There  anxious,  in  their  long  array. 
All  waited  till  the  shine  of  day  : 
But  when  the  king  nor  rose  nor  spoke^ 
Doubt  and  alarm  within  them  wokew 
Forthwith  the  dames,  by  duty  led. 
Attendants  on  the  monarch's  bed» 
Within  the  royal  chamber  pressed 
To  wake  their  master  from  his  rest. 
Skilled  in  the  lore  of  dreaming,  thflf 
First  touched  the  bed  on  whion  he  «{• 
But  none  replied ;  no  spuad  WM  bMai- 
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Nor  hand,  nor  head,  nor  body  stirred. 
They  trembled,  and  their  dread  increased, 
Fearing  hia  breath  of  life  had  ceased, 
,  And  bendiDg  low  their  heads,  they  shook 
>  Lii^e  the  tall  reeds  that  fringe  the  brook. 
I  lu  doubt  and  terror  down  they  knelt, 
Looked  on  his  face,  his  cold  hand  felt, 
And  then  the  gloomy  truth  appeared 
Of  all  their  hearts  had  darkly  feared. 
Kau8aly4  and  Sumitrft,  worn 
With  weeping  for  their  sons,  forlorn, 
Woke  not,  but  lay  in  slumber  deep 
And  still  as  death's  unending  sleep. 
Bowed  down  by  grief,  her  colour  fled, 
Her  wonted  lustre  dull  and  dead, 
Kaosalyd  shone  not,  like  a  star 
(ibecured  behind  a  cloudy  bar. 
Beside  the  king's  her  couoh  was  spread, 
And  next  was  Queen  Sumitr&*s  bed. 
Who  shone  no  more  with  beauty's  glow, 
Her  face  bedewed  with  tears  of  woe. 
There  lapped  in  sleep  each  weaned  queen, 
There  as  in  sleep,  the  king  was  seen; 
And  swift  the  troubling  thought  came  o'er 
Their  spirits  that  he  breathed  no  more. 
At  ODoe  with  wailing  loud  and  high 
Ttie  matrons  shrieked  a  bitter  cry, 
As  widowed  dephants  bewail 
Their  dead  lord  in  the  woody  vale. 
At  the  loud  shriek  that  round  them  rang, 
^Q8aly4  and  Sumitr^  sprang 
Awakened  from  their  beds,  with  eyes 
Wide  open  in  their  first  surprise. 
Qnick  to  the  monarch's  side  they  came, 
And  saw  and  touched  his  lifeless  frame; 
One  cry,  O  husband !  forth  they  sent. 
And  prostrate  to  the  ground  they  went. 
The  king  of  Eoaal's  daughter'  there 
Writhed,  with  the  dust  on  limb  and  hair, 
Lmtieless,  as  a  star  might  lie 
Horled  downward  from  the  glorious  sky. 
When  the  king's  voice  in  death  was  stilled. 
The  women  who  the  chamber  tilled, 
Saw,  like  a  widow  elephant  slain, 
Kansalyd  prostrate  in  her  pain. 
Then  all  the  monarch's  ladies  led 
By  Qneea  Kaikeyi  at  their  head. 
Poured  forth  their  tears,  and  weeping  so, 
Sank  on  the  ground,  consumed  by  woe. 
The  017  of  grief  so  long  and  loud 
Went  up  from  all  the  royal  crowd. 
That,  doubled  by  the  matron  train, 
It  Made  the  palace  ring  again. 
FiOtd  with  oark  fear  and  eager  eyes, 
Amdety  and  wild  surmise  ; 
Echoiiig  with  the  cries  of  gprief 
Of  sivrgwing  friends  who  mourned  their 
€li«f, 
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%  daughter  of  the  king  of  an- 


Dejected,  pale  with  deep  distress, 
Hurled  from  their  height  of  happiness: 
Such  was  the  look  the  palace  wore 
Where  lay  the  king  who  breathed  no  more. 

CANTO  LXVI. 


THE  EMBALMING. 

Kausaly&'s  eyes  with  tears  overflowed, 
Weighed  down  by  varied  sorrows'  load ; 
( )n  her  dead  lord  her  gaze  she  bent. 
Who  lav  like  fire  whose  might  is  spent 
Like  the  great  deep  with  waters  dry,     * 
Or  like  the  clouded  sun  on  high. 
Then  on  her  lap  she  laid  his  head. 
And  on  Kaikejri  looked  and  said  : 
*  Triumphant  now  enjoy  thy  reign 
Without  a  thorn  thy  si^e  to  pain. 
Thou  hast  pursued  thy  single  aim, 
And  killed  the  king,  O  wicked  dame. 
Far  from  n>y  sight  my  Bama  flies. 
My  perished  lord  has  sought  the  skies. 
No  friend,  no  hope  my  life  to  cheer. 
I  cannot  tread  the  dark  path  heie. 
Who  would  forsake  her  husband,  who 
That  God  to  whom  her  love  is  due. 
And  wish  to  live  one  hour,  but  she 
Whose  heart  no  duty  owns,  like  thee  ? 
The  ravenous  sees  no  fault :  his  greed 
Will  e'en  on  poison  blindly  feed. 
Kaikeyi,  through  a  hump-back  maid. 
This  royal  house  in  death  has  laid. 
King  Janak,  with  his  queen,  will  hear 
Heart-rent  like  me  the  tidings  drear 
Of  R4ma  banished  by  the  king, 
Urged  by  her  impious  counselling. 
No  son  has  he,  his  age  is  great, 
And  sinking  with  the  double  weight. 
He  for  his  darling  child  will  pine. 
And  pierced  with  woe  his  life  resign. 
Sprung  from  Videha's  monarch,  she 
A  sad  and  lovely  devotee, 
Roaming  the  wood,  unmeet  for  woe, 
Will  toil  and  trouble  undergo. 
She  in  the  gloomy  night  with  fear 
The  cries  of  beast  and  bird  will  hear. 
And  trembling  in  her  wild  alarm 
Will  cling  to  R4ma's  sheltering  arm. 
Ah,  little  knows  my  duteous  son 
That  I  am  widowed  and  undone — 
My  K4ma  of  the  lotus  eye. 
Gone  hencOj  ^one  hence,  aJas,  to  die. 
Now,  as  a  living  wife  and  true, 
I,  e'en  this  day,  will  perish  too  : 
Around  his  form  these  arms  will  throw, 
And  to  the  fire  with  him  will  go.' 

Clasping  her  husband's  lifeless  clay 
A  while  the  weeping  votaress  lav, 
Till  chamberlains  removed  her  tbenee 
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0*ercome  by  sorrow's  violence. 
Then  in  a  cask  of  oil  they  laid 
Him  ^ho  in  life  the  world  had  swayed, 
And  finished,  as  the  lords  desired, 
All  rites  for  parted  souls  required. 
The  lords,  all- wise,  refused  to  bum 
The  monarch  ere  his  son's  return  ; 
So  for  a  while  the  cropse  they  set 
Embalmed  in  oil,  and  waited  yet. 
The  women  heard  :  no  doubt  remained. 
And  wildly  for  the  king  they  plained. 
With  gushing  tears  that  drowned  each  eye 
Wildly  they  waved  their  arms  on  high, 
And  each  her  mangling  nails  impressed 
Deep  in  her  head  and  knee  and  breast: 
«  Of  Rama  reft,— who  ever  spake 
The  sweetest  words  the  heart  to  take, 
Who  firmly  to  the  truth  would  cling,— 
Why  dost  thou  leave  us,  mighty  King  ? 
How  can  the  consorts  thou  hast  left 
Widowed,  of  Raghu's  son  bereft, 
Live  with  our  foe  Kaikeyi  near, 
.  The  wicked  queen  we  hate  and  fear  ? 
She  threw  away  the  king,  her  spite 
Drove  R&ma  forth  and  Lakshman's  might. 
And  gentle  Sit&:  how  will  she 
Spare  any,  whosoe'er  it  be  ? ' 

Oppressed  with  sorrow,  tear-distained, 
The  royal  women  thus  complained. 
Like  night  when  not  a  star  appears. 
Like  a  sad  widow  drowned  in  tears, 
Ayodhy&'s  city,  dark  and  dim, 
Beft  of  her  lord  was  sad  for  him. 
When  thus  for  woe  the  king  to  heaven 
had  ded. 

And  still  on   earth  his   lovely  wives 
remained. 
With  dying  light  the  sun  to  rest  had  sped, 

And  night  triumphant  o'er  the  lands- 
cape reigned. 

CANTO  LXVII. 

THE  PRAISE  OF  KINGS. 

That  night  of  sorrow  passed  away. 
And,  rose  again  the  God  of  Day. 
Then  all  the  twice-born  peers  of  state 
Together  met  for  high  debate. 
J&v^li,  lord  of  mighty  fame, 
And  Gautam,  and  Kdty&yan  came, 
And  MArkandeya's  reverend  age. 
And  Yfimadeva,  glorious  sage: 
hjprung  from  Muagalya's  seed  £he  one. 
The  other  ancient  Kasyap*8  son. 
With  lesser  lords  these  Br4hmans  each 
Bpoke  in  his  turn  his  several  speech, 
And  turning  to  Yasishtha.  best 
Of  household  priei^ts  him  thus  addressed: 
The  night  of  uitter  woe  has  past, 


Which  seemed  a  hundred  years  to  last. 

Our  king,  in  sorrow  for  his  son, 

Reunion  with  the  Five  has  won. 

His  soul  is  where  the  Blessed  are. 

While  R4ma  roams  in  woods  afar, 

Ai.d  Lakshiuan,  bright  in  glorious  deeda^ 

Goes  whei'e  his*  well-loved  brother  leads. 

And  Bharat  and  ^atrughnai  they 

Who  smite  their  foes  iu  battle  fray. 

Far  in  the  realm  of  Kekaya  stay. 

Where  their  maternal  grandsire's  care 

Keeps  K^iagriha's  city  fair. 

Let  one  of  old  Ikshv&ku's  race 

Obtain  this  day  the  sovereign's  places 

Or  havoc  and  destruction  straignt 

Our  kingless  land  will  devastate.^ 

In  kingless  lands  no  thunder's  voice, 

No  lightning  wreaths  the  heart  rejoice. 

Nor  does  Parjanya's  heavenly  rain 

Descend  upon  the  burning  plain. 

Where  none  is  king,  the  sower's  hand 

Casts  not  the  seed  upon  the  land  ; 

The  son  against  the  father  strives. 

And  husbands  fail  to  rule  their  wives. 

In  kingless  realms  no  princes  call 

Their  friends  to  meet  in  crowded  hall  ; 

No  joyful  citizens  resoi-t 

To  garden  trim  or  sacred  court. 

In  kingless  realms  no  Twice-born  care 

To  sacrifice  with  text  and  prayer. 

Nor  Brdhmans,  who  their  vows  maintaiQ, 

The  ^at  solemnities  ordain. 

The  ]oys  of  happier  days  have  ceased; 

No  gathering,  testival,  or  feast 

Together  calls  the  merry  throng 

Delighted  with  the  play  and  song. 

In  kingless  lands  it  ne*er  is  well 

With  sons  of  tmde  who  buy  and  sell : 

No  men  who  pleasant  tales  repeat 

Delight  the  crowd  with  stories  sweet. 

In  kingless  realms- we  ne'er  behold 

Young  maidens  decked  with  gemsandgold» 

Flock  to  the  gardens  blithe  and  gay 

To  spend  their  evening  hours  in  play* 

No  lover  in  the  flying  car 

Bides  with  his  love  to  woods  afar. 

In  kingless  lands  no  wealthy  swain 

Who  keeps  the  herd  and  reaps  the  grain. 

Lies  sleeping,  blest  with  ample  storey 

Securely  near  his  open  door. 

Upon  the  royal  roads  we  see 

Mo  tusked  elephant  roaming  free, 

Of  three-score  years,  whose  head  and  neck 

Sweet  tinkling  bells  of  silver  deck. 

We  hear  no  more  the  glad  applause 

When  his  strong  bow  each  rival  draws, 

No  clap  of  handis,  no  eager  cries 

That  cheer  each  martial  exercise. 

In  kingless  realms  no  merchant  bands 

Who  tnvel  forth  to  distant  lands, 

With  precious  wares  their  wagons  load. 
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And^fwr  no  danger  on  the  road, 
Nosa^e  seoore  in  self-control. 
Broking  on  God  with  mind  and  soul. 
In  lon^y  wanderings  finds  his  home 
Where'er  at  eve  his  feet  may  roam. 
Id  tiogless  realms  no  man  is  sure 
He  horns  his  life  and  wealth  secure. 
In  kingless  lands  no  warriors  smite 
The  foeroan's  host  in  glorious  fisfht. 
In  kingless  lands  the  wise  no  more, 
"Well  trained  in  Scripture's  holy  lore. 
In  shady  ^oves  and  gardens  meet 
To  argue  m  their  ealm  retreat. 
Ko  longer,  in  reKgious  fear, 
Do  they  who  pious  vows  revere, 
Bring  dainty  cates  and  wreaths  of  flowers 
As  offerings  to  the  heavenly  powers. 
Ko  loDger,  bright  as  trees  in  spring, 
Shine  forth  the  children  of  the  king 
Bcsplendent  in  the  people's  eyes 
Witik  aloe  wood  and  sandal  dyes. 
A  brook  where  water  once  has  been, 
A  grove  where  grass  no  more  is  green, 
Kine  with  no  herdsman's  guiding  hand- 
So  wretched  is  a  kingless  land. 
The  car  its  waving  banner  rears. 
Banner  of  fire  the  smoke  appears : 
Our  king,  the  banner  of  our  pride, 
A  God  with  Gods  is  glorified. 
In  kingless  lands  no  law  is  known. 
And  none  may  call  his  wealth  his  own. 
Bach  preys  on  each  from  hour  to  hour, 
As  fi^  the  weaker  fish  devour. 
Then,  fearless,  atheists  overleap 
The  bounds  of  right  the  godly  keep. 
And  when  no  royal  powers  restrain. 
Preeminence  and  lordship  gain. 
As  in  the  frame  of  man  the  eye 
Keeps  watch  and  ward,  a  careful  spy, 
The  monarch  in  his  wide  domains 
Protects  the  truth,  the  right  maintains. 
He  is  the  right,  the  truth  is  he. 
Their  hof>f.s  in  him  the  well-born  see. 
On  him  his  people's  lives  depend, 
Mother  is  he,  and  sire,  and  friend. 
The  world  were  veiled  in  blinding  night, 
Ami  none  could  see  or  know  aright, 
Billed  there  no  king  in  any  state 
The  good  and  ill  to  separate. 
We  will  obey  thy  word  and  will 
Atif  oor  king  were  living  still : 
A^j^Mps  his  bounds  the  faithful  sea, 
8o«tt  observe  thy  high  decree. 
O  ktlfe  of  Br^hmans,  first  in  place, 
0|K  kingless  land  lies  desolate  : 
8<ai»«6ion  of  Ikshv&ku's  race 
I     JJo  Hiou  as  monarch  consecrate.' 


CANTO  LXVIII. 

THE  ENVOYS. 

Vasishtha  heard  their  speech  and  prayer. 
And  thus  addressed  the  concourse  there. 
Friends,  Br^hmans,  counsellors,  and  all 
Assembled  in  the  palace  hall : 
'  Ye  know  that  Bharat,  free  from  care, 
Still  lives  in  B^jagriha*  where 
The  father  of  his  mother  reij^ns  : 
datrughna  by  his  side  remains. 
Let  active  envoys,  good  at  need. 
Thither  on  fleetest  horses  speed, 
To  bring  the  hero  youths  away : 
Why  waste  the  time  in  dull  delay?* 
Quick  came  from  all  the  glad  reply  : 

*  Vasishtha,  let  the  envoys  fly.' 

He  heard  their  speech,  and  tons  renewed 
His  charge  before  the  multitude  : 

*  Nandan,  Asok,  Siddh&rth,  attend. 
Your  ears,  Jayanta,  Vijay,  lend  : 
Be  yours,  what  need  requires,  to  do  : 
I  speak  these  words  to  all  of  you. 
With  coursers  of  the  fleetest  breed 
To  R^jagriha's  city  speed. 

Then  rid  your  bosoms  of  distress, 
And  Bharat  thus  from  me  address  : 

*  The  household  priest  and  peers  by  us 
Send  health  to  thee  and  greet  thee  thus: 
Come  to  thy  father's  home  with  haste ; 
Thine  absent  time  n6  longer  waste.' 
But  speak  no  word  of  Rdma  fled, 

Tell  not  the  prince  his  sire  is  dead. 
Nor  to  the  royal  youth  the  fate 
That  ruins  Baghu's  race  relate. 
Go  quickly  hence,  and  with  you  bear 
Fine  silken  vestures  rich  and  rare. 
And  gems  and  many  a  precious  thing 
As  gifts  to  Bharat  and  the  king.' 

With  ample  stores  of  food  supplied. 
Bach  to  his  home  the  envoys  hied, 
Prepared,  with  steeds  of  swif  tesf  race. 
To  Kekaya's  land*  their  way  to  trace. 
Thev  made  all  due  provision  there, 
And  every  need  arranged  with  care, 
Then  ordered  by  Vasishtha,  the]^ 
Went  forth  with  speed  upon  their  way. 
Then  northward  of  Pralamba,  west 
Of  Apart&la,  on  they  pressed. 
Crossing  the  M41ini  that  flowed 
With  gentle  stream  athwart  the  road. 
They  traversed  Gauge's  holy  waves 


1  R4jagriha,orGirivraja  was  the  capital 
of  A  svapati,  Bharat's  maternal  grand  father. 

•  The  Kekayas  or  Kaikayas  in  the 
Punjab  appear  amongst  the  chief  nations 
in  the  war  of  the  Mah4bh&rata ;  their  king 
being  a  kiniman  <^  Krishna* 
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Where  she  H&stinapurai  Iftvea, 
Thence  to  Panchfila*  westward  fast 
Through  Kuruj&ngal's  land*  they  passed. 
On,  on  their  course  the  envoys  held 
By  urgency  of  task  impelled, 
Quick  glancing  at  each  lucid  flood 
Aud  sweet  lake  gay  with  flower  and  bud. 
Beyond,  they  passed  unwearied  o'er, 
Where  glad  birds  fill  the  flood  and  shore 
Of  $§aradand4  racing  fleet 
With  heavenly  water  clear  and  sweet. 
Thereby  a  tree  celestial  grows 
Which  every  boon  on  prayer  bestows: 
To  its  blest  shade  they  humbly  bent, 
Then  to  Kuling&'s  town  they  went. 
Then,  having  passed  the  Warrior's  Wood, 
In  Abhik&la  next  they  stood, 
O'er  sacred  Ikshumati^  came, 
Their  ancient  kings'  ancestral  claim. 
They  saw  the  learned  Br&hraans  stand, 
Each  drinking  from  his  hollowed  hand, 
And  through  B^hika*  journeying  still 
They  reached  at  length  Sud&man's  hill : 
There  Vishnu's  footstep  turned  to  see, 
Vipdsd*  viewed,  and  ^dlmali, 
And  many  a  lake  and  river  met. 
Tank,  pool,  and  pond,  and  rivulet. 
And  lions  saw,  and  tigers  near. 
And  elephants  and  herds  of  deer, 
And  still,  by  prompt  obedience  led. 
Along  the  ample  road  they  sped. 
Then  when  their  course  so  swift  and  long. 
Had  worn  their  steeds  though  fleet  and 

strong, 
To  Girivraja*s  splendid  town 
They  came  by  night,  and  lighted  down. 


1  H^tinapura  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kuru,  near  the  modem  Delhi. 

»  The  Panch&las  occupied  the  upper  part 
of  the  Doab. 

'  *  Kuruj&ngala  and  its  inhabitants  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Makdbhdrata, 
as  in  the  Adi-parv.  3789,  4337.  et  aV 
Wilson's  VUhnu  Purdna,  Vol.  II.  p.  176. 
Br.  Hall's  Nri'te. 

*  •  The  'O^v/iaric  o^  Arrian.  See  -4#. 
Jles,  Vol  XV.  p.  4ax^  421,  also  IndUoke 
AUerthum4kunde;Vol.  I.  p.  602,  first  foot- 
note.* Wilson's  VUhnu  Pfirdna,  Vol.  I. 
p.  421.  Dr.  Hall's  Edition.  The  Ikshumati 
wfkB  a  river  in  Eurukshetra. 

6  *  The  B&hlkas  are  described  in  the 
Mah4bh&rata,  Earna  Parvan,  with  some 
detail,  and  comprehend  the  different  na- 
tions of  the  Puniab  from  the  Sutlej  to  the 
Indus.'  WUAOS'^B  VUhnu  Purdna,  VoLI. 
p.  167. 

«  The  Beas,  Hyphasisi  or  BibMis. 


To  please  their  raaster.  and  to  ^uard 
The  ro3'al  race,  the  lineal  right, 
The  envoys,  sp«nt  with  riding  hard, 
To  that  fair  city  came  by  night.* 

CANTO  LXIX. 


BHABAT  S  DREAM. 

The  night  those  messengers  of  state 
Had  past  within  the  city's  gate. 
In  dreams  the  slumbering  Bharat  saw 
A  sight  that  chilled  hiH  soul  with  awe. 
The  dream  that  dire  events  foretold 
Left  Bharat's  heart  with  horror  cold, 

I  It  would  be  lost  labour  to  attempt  to 
verify  all  the  towns  and  streams  mention- 
ed in  Cantos  LXVIII  and  LXXII.  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  observes  (Vishnu  Purdna, 
p.  139.  Dr.  Hall's  Edition)  ''States,  and 
tribes,  and  cities  have  disappeared,  even 
from  recollection  ;  and  some  of  the  natural 
features  of  the  country,  especially  the 
rivers,  have  undergone  a  total  alteration 

Notwithstanding  these  impediments,  how- 
ever, we  should  be  able  to  identify  at  least 
mountains  and  rivers,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  now  practicable,  if  our 
maps  were  not  so  miserably  defective  in 
their  nomenclature.  Kone  of  .our  surve- 
yors or  geographers  have  been  oriental 
scholars.  It  may  be  doubted  if  any  of  them 
have  been  conversant  with  the  spoken 
language  of  the  country.  They  have,  con- 
sequently, put  down  names  at  random,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  inaccurate  appre- 
ciation of  sounds  carelessly,  vulgarly,  and 
corruptly  uttered ;  and  their  maps  of 
India  are  crowded  with  appellations  which 
bear  no  similitude  whatever  either  to  past 
or  present  denominations.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  we  cannot  discover  Sanskrit 
names  in  English  maps,  when,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Calcutta,  Barnagore 
represents  Bar&hanagar,  Dakshineswar  is 
metamorphosed  into  Duckinsore,  and  Ulo- 

baria  into  Wil  lough  bury..., There 

is  scarcely  a  name  in  our  Indian  maps 
that  does  not  afford  proof  of  extreme  in- 
difference to  accuracy  in  nomenclature, 
and  of  an  incorrectness  in  estimating 
sounds,  which  is,  in  some  degree,  perhaps, 
a  national  defect.' 

For  further  information  regarding  the 
road  from  Ayodhy&  to  B6jagrih^  see 
Additional  NoUi.  ^ 
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And  with  consuming  j^oes  distraught, 
Upon  his  aged  sire  he  tiiought. 
His  dear  companions,  swift  to  traae 
The  signs  of  anguish  on  his  face, 
Brew  near,  his  sorrow  to  expel, 
And  pleasant  tales  began  to  tell. 
Some  woke  sweet  music's  cheering  sound, 
And  others  danced  in  lively  round. 
With  joke  and  jest  they  strove  to  raise 
His  spirits,  quoting  ancient  plays ; 
Bat  Bharat  still,  the  lofty-souled. 
Deaf  to  Mweet  tales  his  fellows  told, 
Unmoved  by  music,  dance,  and  jes^ 
Sat  silent,  b^  his  woe  oppressed. 
To  hhn,  begirt  bv  comrades  near, 
Thus  spoke  the  friend  he  held  most  dear : 

•  Why  ringed  around  by  friends,  art  thou 
So  silent  and  so  mournful  now  ?' 

*  Hear  thou,*  thus  Bharat  made  re{)Iy, 

'  What  chills  my  heart  and  dims  mine  eye. 
I  dreamt  I  saw  the  king  my  sire 
Sink  headlong  in  a  lake  of  mire 
Down  from  a  mountain  high  in  air. 
His  body  soiled,  and  loose  his  hair. 
U^n  the  miry  lake  he  seemed 
To  li©  and  welter,  as  I  dreamed  ; 
With  hollowed  hands  full  many  a  draught 
Of  oil  he  took,  and  loudly  lauglied. 
Wi^  head  cast  down  I  saw  him  make 
A  meal  on  sesamum  and  cake ; 
The  oil  from  every  member  dripped, 
Asdiii  its  clammy  flood  he  dipped. 
The  ocean's  bed  was  bare  and  dry. 
The  moon  had  fallen  from  the  sky. 
And  all  the  world  lay  still  and  dead, 
WUh  whelming  darkness  overspread. 
The  earth  was  rent  and  opened  wide, 
The  leafy  trees  were  scorched,  and  died ; 
I  taw  the  seated  mountains  split. 
And  wreaths  of  rising  smoke  emit. 
The  stately  beast  the  monarch  rode 
Hk  long  tusks  rent  and  splintered  showed  ; 
Awl  flames  that  quenched  and  cold  had  lain 
Biased  forth  with  kindled  light  again. 
I  looked,  and  many  a  handsome  dame, 
jtoayod  in  brown  and  sable  came 
Aid  bore  about  the  monarch,  dressed, 
Or  iron  stool,  in  sable  vest. 
ioA  then  the  king,  of  virtuous  mind, 
A'llood-red  wreath  around  him  twined, 
Mfth  on  an  ass-drawn  chariot  sped, 
ASaoothward  still  he  bent  his  head. 
Mto»  crimson-clad,  a  dame  appeared 
Wli»  at  the  monarch  laughed  and  jeered  ; 

Sft  die-monster,  dire  to  view, 
tunid  upon  his  body  threw. 
Itethe  dream  I  dreamt  by  night, 
Wld^  chills  me  yet  with  wild  affright : 
SRiMrihe  king  or  B4ma,  I 
iOrMhabma^  now  mnst  surely  die. 
Vk  irtftn  *n  aas-drawn  chariot  seemit 


To  bear  away  a  man  in  dreams. 

Be  sure  above  his  funeral  pyre 

The  smoke  soon  rears  its  cloudy  spire. 

This  makes  ray  spirit  low  and  weak. 

My  tongue  is  slow  and  loth  to  speak: 

My  lips  and  throat  are  dry  for  dread, 

And  all  my  soul  disquieted. 

My  lips,  relaxed,  can  hardly  speak. 

And  chilling  dread  has  changed  my  cheek 

I  blame  myself  in  aimless  fears. 

And  still  no  cause  of  blame  appears. 

I  dwell  upon  this  dream  of  ill 

Whose  changing  scenes  I  viewed. 
And  on  the  startling  horror  still 

My  troubled  thoughts  will  brood. 
Still  to  my  soul  these  terrors  cling. 

Reluctant  to  depart. 
And  the  strange  vision  of  the  king 

Still  weighs  upon  my  heart,* 

CANTO  LXX. 

BHARAT'S  DEPARTURE. 

While  thus  he  spoke,  the  envoys  borne 
On  horses  faint  and  travel-worn 
Had  gained  the  city  fenced  around 
With  a  deep  moat's  protecting  bound. 
An  audience  of  the  king  they  gained, 
And  honours  from  the  prince  obtained  ; 
The  monarch's  feet  they  humbly  pressed. 
To  Bharat  next  these  words  addressed  : 

*  The  household  priest  and  peers  by  us 
Send  health  to  thee  and  greet  thee  thus : 
'  Gome  to  thy  father's  house  with  haste  : 
Thine  absent  time  no  longer  waste. 
Keceive  these  vestures  rich  and  rare. 
These  costly  gems  and  jewels  fair, 
And  to  thy  uncle  here  present 

Each  precious  robe  and  ornament. 
These  for  the  king  and  him  suffice— 
Two  hundred  millions  is  their  price— 
These,  worth  a  hundred  millions,  be 
Reserved.  O  large-eyed  Prince,  for  thee.* 
Loving  his  friends  with  heart  and  soul, 
The  ioyf ul  prince  received  the  whole. 
Due  honour  to  the  envoys  paid. 
And  thus  in  turn  his  answer  made : 

•  Of  Dasaratha  tidings  tell  : 

Is  the  old  king  my  father  well  ? 
Is  R&ma,  and  is  Lakshman,  he 
Of  the  high-soul,  from  sickness  free  ? 
And  she  who  walks  where  duty  leads, 
Kausalyd,  known  for  gracious  deeds, 
Mother  of  Rama,  lovmg  spouse, 
Bound  to  her  lord  by  well  kept  vows  t 
And  Lakshman's  mother  too.  the  dame 
Sumitr4  skillea  in  duty's  claim. 
Who  brave  Satrughna  also  bare. 
Second  in  age,— her  health  declarft. 
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And  she,  ii)  self -oonoeit  moirt  gage, 
With  selfidh  heart  raogt  prone  to  rage, 
My  mother,  fares  she  well  ?  has  she 
Sent  message  or  command  to  me  I' 

Thus  Bharat  spake,  the  mighty-souled. 
And  they  in  brief  their  tidings  told : 
'  All  they  of  whom  thou  askest  dwell, 
O  lion  lord,  secure  and  well : 
Thine  all  the  smiles  of  fortune  are  : 
Make  ready;  let  them  yoke  the  oar.* 

Thus  by  the  royal  envoys  pressed, 
Bharat  again  the  band  addressed ; 
'  I  go  with  you  :  no  long  delay, 
A  single  hour  I  bid  vou  stay. 
ThuslBharat,  son  ot  him  who  swayed 
Ayod)iy&8  realm,  his  answer  made, 
And  then  bespoke,  his  heart  to  please. 
His  mother's  sire  in  words  like  these : 

•  I  go  to  see  my  father,  King, 
Urged  by  the  envoys'  summoning  ; 
And  when  thy  soul  desires  to  see 
Thy  grandson,  will  return  to  thee.' 

The  king  his  grandsire  kissed  his  head, 
And  in  reply  to  Bharat  said : 

*  Go  forth,  dear  child ;  how  blest  is  she, 
The  mother  of  a  son  like  thee  I 

Greet  well  thy  sire,  thy  mother  greet, 
O  thou  whose  arms  the  foe  defeat ; 
The  household  priest,  and  all  the  rest 
Amid  the  Twice-born  chief  and  best ; 
And  B4ma  and  brave  Lakshman,  who 
Shoot  the  long  shaft  with  aim  so  true.* 

To  him  the  king  high  honour  showed. 
And  store  of  wealth  and  gifts  bestowed. 
The  choicest  eleuhants  to  ride, 
And  skins  and  blankets  deftly  dyed, 
A  thousand  strings  of  golden  beads, 
And  i^ixteen  hundred  mettled  steeds ; 
And  boundless  wealth  before  him  piled 
Gave  Eekaya  to  Kaikeyl*8  child. 
And  men  of  counsel,  good  and  tried. 
On  whose  firm  truth  he  aye  relied, 
King  Asvapati  gave  with  speed 
Prince  Bharat  on  his  way  to  lead. 
And  noble  elephants,  strong  and  young, 
From  sires  of  Indrasira  sprung. 
And  others  tall  and  fair  to  view 
Of  great  Air&vat*s  lineage  true : 
And  well  yoked  asses  fleet  of  limb 
The  prince  his  uncle  gave  to  him. 
And  dogs  within  the  palace  bred, 
Of  body  vast  and  massive  head, 
With  mighty  fangs  for  battle,  brave. 
The  tiger's  match  in  strength,  he  gave. 
Yet  Bharat's  bosom  hardly  glowed 
To  see  the  wealth  the  king  bestowed; 
For  be  would  speed  that  hour  away. 
Such  oare  upon  his  bosom  lay : 
Those  eager  envoys  urged  him  thence. 
And  that  sad  vision's  influence. 
He  leftiiii  court-yard,  crowded  then 


With  elephants  and  steeds  and  men, 

And,  peerless  in  immortal  fame. 

To  the  great  royal  street  he  came. 

He  saw,  as  farther  still  he  went, 

The  inner  rooms  most  excellent. 

And  passed  the  doors,  to  him  unclosed. 

Where  check  nor  bar  his  way  oppossd. 

There  Bharat  stayed  to  bid  adieu 

To  grandsire  and  to  uncle  too. 

Then,  with  ^atrughna  by  his  side, 

Mounting  his  car,  away  he  hied. 

The  strong- wheeled  cars  were  yoked,  and 

they 
More  than  a  hundred,  rolled  away : 
Servants,  with  horses,  asses,  kine. 
Followed  their  lord  in  endless  line. 
So,  guarded  by  his  own  right  hand. 

Forth  high-souled  Bharat  hied, 
Surroundedby  a  lordly  band 

On  whom  the  king  relied. 
Beside  him  sat  datrughna  dear. 

The  scourge  of  trembling  foes  : 
Thus  from  the  light  of  Indra's  sphere 

A  saiut  made  perfect  goes. 


CANTO  LXXI. 
BHARAT'S  RBTURK. 

Then  Bharat's  face  was  eastward  bent 
As  from  the  royal  town  he  went. 
He  reached  Sud&m&'s  farther  side. 
And  glorious,  gazed  upon  the  tide ; 
Passed  Hl&dini,  and  saw  her  toss 
Her  westering  billows  hard  to  cross. 
Then  old  Ikshv&ku's  famous  sou 
O'er  Satadr^i  his  passage  won. 
Near  Ailadh^na  on  the  strand. 
And  came  to  Aparparyat's  land. 
Oer  6il&*8  flooa  he  hurried  fast, 
Akurvati*s  fair  stream  he  passed. 
Crossed  o'er  Agneya's  ranidrriU, 
And  Salyakartan  onwara  still. 
0il&vahd[*s  swift  stream  he  eyed^ 
True  to  his  vows  and  purified. 
Then  crossed  the  lofty  hills,  and  stood 
In  Chaitraratha's  mighty  wood. 
He  reached  the  confluence  where  meet 
Sarasvati*  and  Gang&  fleet, 
And  through  Bh&run^a  forest,  spread 
Northward  of  Viramatsya,  sped. 
He  sought  Kalinda's  child,  who  fills 


1  *The  Satadrti,  '  the  hundred-channel* 
led  *— the  Zaradrus  of  Ptolemy,  Hesydms 
of  Pliny— is  the  Sutlej.'  Wilson's  VithMM 
Furdna,  Vol.  II.  p.  180. 

*  The  Sarasvati  or  Sursooty  is  a  tri- 
butary ol  the  Caggar  or  Guggur  in  Sickind. 
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The  soul  with  joy,  begirt  by  hills. 
Beached  VainuQ&,  and  passing  o*er. 
Bested  his  army  on  the  shore : 
He  gave  his  horses  food  and  rest, 
Bathed  reeking  limb  and  drooping  crest. 
Th^dranktheirfilland  bathed  them  there, 
And  water  for  their  journey  bare. 
Thence  through  a  mighty  wood  he  sped 
All  wild  and  uninhabited. 
As  in  fair  chariot  through  the  skies, 
Most  fair  in  shape  a  Storm-Qod  flies. 
At  Ansudh&na  Gang^  hard 
To  cross,  his  onward  journey  barred, 
So  turning  quickly  thence  he  came 
To  Pr^gvafs  city  dear  to  fame. 
There  having  gained  the  farther  aide 
To  Eutiko8htik4  he  hied : 
The  stream  he  crossed,  and  onward  then 
To  Diiarmavardhan  brought  his  men. 
Thence,  leaving  Toran  on  the  north. 
To  Jambuprastha  journeyed  forth. 
Then  onward  to  a  pleasant  grove 
By  fair  Varfitha's  town  he  drove, 
And  when  a  while  he  there  had  stayed, 
Went  eastward  from  the  friendly  shade. 
Bastward  of  Ujjih&u&  where 
The  Priyak  trees  are  tall  and  fair, 
Ue  parsed,  and  rested  there  each  steed 
•Exhausted  with  the  journey's  speed. 
There  orders  to  his  men  addressed, 
With  quickened  pace  he  onward  pressed, 
A  while  at  Sarvatlrtha  spent, 
Then  o'er  lJtt4nik&  he  went. 
O'er  many  a  stream  beside  he  sped 
With  coursers  on  the  mountains  bred. 
And  passing  Hastiprishtiiak,  took 
The  road  o'er  Ku^iK&'s  fair  brook. 
Then,  at  Lohitya's  village,  he 
Crossed  o'er  the  swift  Kapivatf, 
Then  passed,  where  Bkasala  stands, 
The  Sth^numatS's  flood  and  sands» 
And  Oomatf  of  fair  renown 
By  Vinata's  delightful  town. 
When,  to  Kalinga  near  he  drew, 
A  wood  of  S&l  trees  charmed  the  view ; 
That  passed,  the  sun  began  to  rise. 
And  ^harat  saw  with  happv  eyes, 
Ayodh^^ft's  city,  built  ana  planned 
By  ancient  Manu's  royal  hand. 
Seven  nights  upon  the  road  had  passed. 
And  when  he  saw  the  town  at  last 
Before  him  in  her  beauty  spread, 
Thos  Bharat  to  the  driver  said : 
•This  glorious  city  from  afar, 
Wkerein  pure  groves  and  gardens  are, 
Swts  to  my  eager  eves  to-day 
AWriess  pile  of  yellow  clay. 
ddMigh  all  her  streets  where  erst  a  throng 
Of  laia  and  women  streamed  along, 
'Opfo^  the  multitudinous  roar :  . 
TJMiJBtf  hfur  that  sonnd  no  more. 


No  longer  do  mine  eyes  behold 

The  leading  psople,  as  of  old, 

On  elephants,  cars,  horses,  go 

Abroad  and  homeward,  to  and  fro. 

The  brilliant  gardens,  where  we  heard 

The  wild  note  of  each  rapturous  bird. 

Where  men  and  women  loved  to  meet. 

In  pleasant  shades,  for  pastime  sweet,— < 

These  to  my  eyes  this  day  appear 

Joyless,  and  desolate,  and  drear  : 

Each  tree  that  graced  the  garden  grievesl^ 

And  every  path  is  spread  with  leaves. 

The  merry  crv  of  bird  and  beast. 

That  spake  aloud  their  joy,  has  ceased : 

Still  is  the  long  melodious  note 

That  charmed  us  from  each  warbling  throat* 

Why  blows  the  blessed  air  no  more. 

The  incense-breathing  air  that  bore 

Its  sweet  incomparable' scent 

Of  sandal  and  of  aloe  blent  ? 

Why  are  the  drum  and  tabour  mute  ? 

Why  is  the  music  of  the  lute 

That  woke  responsive  to  the  quill. 

Loved  by  the  nappy,  hushed  and  still  ? 

My  boding  spirit  gathers  hence 

Dire  sins  of  awf  uiconsequence, 

And  omens,  crowding  on  my  Hight, 

Weigh  down  my  soul  with  wild  affright. 

Scarce  shall  1  tind  my  friends  who  dwell 

Here  in  Ayodhy^  safe  and  well : 

For  surelv  not  without  a  cause 

This  crushing  dread  my  soul  o'erawes,' 

Heart-sick,  dejected,  every  sense 
Confused  by  terror's  influence, 
On  to  the  town  he  quickly  swept 
Which  Kins  Ikshvaku's  children  kept. 
He  passed  through  Vaijayanta's  gate. 
With  weary  steeds,  disconsolate. 
And  all  who  near  their  station  held. 
His  escort,  crying  Viotory,  swelled. 
With  heart  distracted  still  he  bowed 
Farewell  to  all  the  following  crowd. 
Turned  to  the  driver  and  began 
To  question  thus  the  weary  man : 
•Why  was  I  brought,  O  free  from  blarney 
So  fast,  unknown  for  what  I  came? 
Yet  fear  of  ill  my  heart  appals. 
And  all  qiy  wonted  courage  falls. 
For  I  have  heard  in  days  gone  by 
The  changes  seen  when  monarchs  die ; 
And  all  those  signs,  O  charioteer, 
I  see  to-day  surround  me  here  : 
Each  kinsman's  house  looks  dark  and  grim. 
No  hand  delights  to  keep  it  trim  : 
The  beauty  vanished,  and  the  pride, 
The  doors,  unkept,  stand  open  wide. 
No  morning  rites  are  offered  there, 
No  ff rate ful  incense  loads  the  air. 
And  all  therein,  with  brows  o'ercast. 
Sit  joyless  on  the  ground  and  fast. 
Their  lovely  chaplets  dry  and  dead. 
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Their  courts  unswept,  "with  dust  o'erspread, 
The  temples  of  the  Gods  to-day 
No  more  look  beautiful  and  gay. 
Neglected  stands  each  holy  shme. 
Each  image  of  a  Lord  divine. 
No  shop  where  flowery  wreaths  are  sold 
Is  bright  and  busy  as  of  old. 
The  women  and  the  men  I  mark 
Absorbed  in  fancies  dull  and  dark, 
Their  gloomy  eyes  with  tears  bedewed, 
A  poor  afflicted  multitude.' 

His  mind  oppressed  with  woe  and  dread, 
Thus  Bharat  to  his  driver  said. 
Viewed  the  dire  signs  Ayodhyd  showed, 
And  onward  to  the  palace  rode, 

CANTO  LXXIL 


BHARAT'S  INQUIRY, 

He  entered  in,  he  looked  around, 
Nor  in  the  house  his  father  found; 
Then  to  his  mother's  dwelling,  bent 
To  see  her  face,  he  quickly  went. 
She  saw  her  son,  so  long  away, 
Returning  after  many  a  day. 
And  from  her  golden  seat  in  joy 
Sprang  forward  to  her  darling  boy. 
within  the  bower,  no  longer  bright. 
Came  Bharat  lover  of  the  right, 
And  bending  with  observance  sweet 
Clasped  his  dear  mother's  lovely  feet. 
Long  kisses  on  his  brow  she  pressed, 
And  held  her  hero  to  her  breast. 
Then  fondly  drew  him  to  her  knees, 
And  questioned  him  in  words  like  these : 

*  How  many  nights  have  fled,  since  thou 
Leftest  thy  grandsire's  home,  till  now  2 
By  flying  steeds  so  swiftly  borne. 

Art  thou  not  weak  and  travel-worn  ? 
How  fares  the  king  my  father,  tell; 
Is  Yudh&jit  thine  uncle  well  ? 
And  now,  my  son,  at  length  declare 
The  pleasures  of  the  visit  there,' 

Thus  to  the  offspring  of  the  king 
She  spake  with  tender  questioning, 
And  to  his  mother  made  reply   ^ 
Young  Bharat  of  the  lotus  eye : 

*  The  seventh  night  has  come  and  fled 
Since  from  m^  grandsire's  home  I  sped : 
My  mother's  sire  is  well,  and  he, 
Yudh&iit,  from  all  trouble  free. 

The  gold  and  every  precious  thing 
Presented  by  the  conqueror  king, 
The  slower  guards  behind  convey  : 
I  left  them  weary  on  the  way. 
Urged  by  the  men  my  father  sent. 
My  hasty  course  I  hither  bent  : 
Now,  I  implore,  an  answer  deign, 
And  all  I  wish  to  know,  explain. 


Unoccupied  I  now  behold 
This  couch  of  thine  adorned  with  gold. 
And  each  of  King  Ikshv^ku's  race 
Appears  with  dark  and  gloomy  face. 
The  king  is  aye,  my  mother  dear, 
Most  constant  in  his  visits  here. 
To  meet  my  sire  I  sought  this  spot : 
How  is  it  that  I  find  him  not  ? 
I  long  to  clasp  my  father's  feet : 
Say  where  he  lingers,  I  entreat. 
Perchance  the  monarch  may  be  seen 
Where  dwells  Kausaly^,  eldest  queen.' 

His  father's  fate,  from  him  concealed, 
Kaikeyi  to  her  son  revealed: 
Told  as  glad  news  the  story  sad, 
For  lust  of  sway  had  made  her  mad: 

*  Thy  father,  O  my  darling,  know, 
Has  gone  the  way' all  life  must  go: 
Devout  and  famed,  of  lofty  thought. 
In  whom  the  good  their  refuge  sought.' 

When  Bharat  pious,  pure,  and  true. 
Heard  the  sad  words  which  pierced  him 

through. 
Grieved  for  the  sire  he  loved  so  well 
Prostrate  upon  the  ground  he  fell : 
Down  fell  tne  strong-armed  hero,  high 
Tossing  his  arms,  and  a  sad  cry, 

*  Ah,  woe  is  me,  unhappy,  slain  I' 
Burst  from  his  lips  again,  again. 
Afflicted  for  his  father's  fate 

By  grief's  intolerable  weight. 
With  every  sense  amazed  and  cowed 
The  splendid  hero  wailed  aloud  : 

*  Ah  me,  my  royal  father's  bed 
Of  old  a  gentle  radiance  shed. 

Like  the  pure  skv  when  clouds  are  past. 
And  the  moon's  light  is  o*er  it  cast: 
Ah,  of  its  wisest  lord  bereft. 
It  shows  to-day  faint  radiance  left. 
As  when  the  moon  has  left  the  sky. 
Or  mighty  Ocean's  depths  are  dry.' 

With  choking  sobs,  with  many  a  tear. 
Pierced  to  the  heart  with  grief  sincere, 
The  best  of  conquerors  poured  his  sighs. 
And  with  his  rooe  veiled  face  and  eyes. 
Kaikeyi  saw  him  fallen  there. 
Godlike,  afflicted,  in  despair. 
Used  every  art  to  move  him  thence. 
And  tried  him  thus  with  eloquence : 

*  Arise,  arise,  my  dearest;  why 

Wilt  thou,  famed  Prince,  so  lowly  lie  ? 
Not  by  such  grief  as  this  are  moved 
Good  men  like  thee,  by  all  approved. 
The  earth  thy  father  nobly  swayed. 
And  rites  to  Heaven  he  duly  paid. 
At  length  his  race  of  life  was  run  ; 
Thou  snouldst  not  mourn  for  him,  my  son.' 
Long  on  the  ground  he  wept,  and  rolled 
From  side  to  side,  still  unconsoled. 
And  then,  with  bitter  grief  oppressed. 
His  mother  with  the^e  words  >ddressted : 
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'This  joyful  hope  my  bosom  fed 
Whta  from  my  ^randsire's  halls  I  sped— 
*  The  klD^  will  throne  his  eldest  son, 
And  sacntice,  as  should  be  done/ 
Bat  all  is  changed,  my  hoj^e  was  vain, 
i^nd  this  sad  heart  is  rent  in  twain, 
For  my  dear  father's  face  I  miss, 
Who  ever  sought  his  loved  ones'  bliss. 
But  in  my  absence,  mother,  say, 
Wtiat  sickness  took  my  sire  away  ? 
Ah,  bappv  B4ma,  happy  they 
AllowM  his  funeral  rites  to  pay  I 
The  glorious  monarch  has  not  learned 
That  I  his  darling  have  returned, 
Or  ouickly  bad  he  hither  sped. 
And  pressed  his  kisses  on  my  head. 
Where  is  that  band  whose  gentle  touch, 
Most  soft  and  kind  I  loved  so  much, 
The  hand  that  loved  to  brush  away 
-  The  dust  that  on  his  darling  lay  ? 
Qakik,  bear  the  news  to  B&ma's  ear ; 
Tell  the  great  chief  that  I  am  here : 
Brother,  and  sire,  and  friend,  and  all 
Is  he,  and  1  his  trusty  thrall. 
For  noble  hearts,  to  virtue  true, 
llieir  sires  in  elder  brothers  view. 
To  clasp  his  feet  I  fain  would  bow : 
He  is  my  hope  and  refuge  now. 
What  said  my  glorious  sire,  who  knew 
Virtue  and  vice,  so  brave  and  true  ? 
Firm  in  his  vows,  dear  ladv,  say, 
What  said  he  ere  he  passed  away  ? 
What  was  his  rede  to  me  ?  I  crave 
To  hear  tiie  last  advice  he  gave.' 

Thus  closely  questioned  by  the  youth, 
Kaikeyi  spoke  the  mournful  truth  : 
'  The  high-eouled  monarch  wept  and  sighed, 
For  B&ma,  Sit&,  Lakshman,  cried, 
Then,  best  of  all  who  go  to  bliss, 
Passed  to  the  world  which  follows  this. 
'  Ah,  blessed  are  the  people  who 
*Shtll  B4ma  and  his  iSit&  view, 
And  Lakshman  of  the  mighty  arm, 
Betnrning  free' from  scathe  and  harm.' 
8q4^  were  the  words,  the  last  of  all. 
Thy  father,  ere  he  died,  let  fall, 
By  Fate  and  Death's  dread  coils  en  wound. 
As  some  great  elephant  is  bound.' 
fle  heard,  yet  deeper  in  despair, 
Ber  li|>s  this  double  woe  declare, 
And  with|sad  brow  that  showed  his  pain 
Qoestionea  bis  mother  thus  a^ain  : 
•  But  where  is  he,  of  virtue  tried. 
Who  fills  Kausaly4  s  heart  with  pride, 
Where  is  the  noble  K4ma  ?  where 
is  Lakshma?  brave,  and  Slt&  fair?* 

Tlttt.prvssed,  the  queen  began  to  tell 
Tbe^pry  as  each  thing  befell, 
I  And  gi^  her  son  in  words  like  these, 
I  The  flUDmful  news  she  meant  to  please  : 
!  Tlw  siiice  is  gone  in  hermit  dress 


To  Dandak's  mighty  wilderness, 
And  Lakshman  brave  and  Sit&  share 
Tiie  wanderings  of  the  exile  there.' 

Then  Bharat's  soul  with  fear  was  stirred 
Lest  Mma  from  the  right  had  erred. 
And  jealous  for  ancestral  fame, 
He  put  this  quetion  to  the  dame  : 
'  Has  Bdma  grasped  with  lawless  hold 
A  Brahman's  house,  or  land,  or  gold  ? 
Has  R&ma  harmed  with  ill  intent 
Some  poor  or  wealthy  innocent  ? 
Was  B&ma,  faithless  to  bis  vows. 
Enamoured  of  anothers  spouse  ? 
Why  was  he  sent  to  Dandak's  wild, 
Like  one  who  kills  an  unborn  child  V 

He  questioned  thus :  and  she  began 
To  tell  her  deeds  and  crafty  plan, 
Deceitful-hearted,  fond,  and  blind 
As  is  the  way  of  womankind  : 
'  No  Br&hman's  wealth  has  B&ma  seized. 
No  dame  his  wandering  fancy  pleased  ; 
His  very  eyes  he  ne'er  allows 
To  gaze  upon  a  neighbour's  spouse. 
But  when  I  heard  the  monarch  planned 
To  give  the  realm  to  R6ma's  hand, 
I  prayed  that  B&ma  hence  might  flee, 
And  claimed  the  throne,  my  son.  for  thee. 
The  king  maintained  the  name  he  bare, 
And  did  according  to  my  prayer. 
And  R6ma,  with  his  brother,  sent, 
And  Sit&,  forth  to  banishment. 
When  his  dear  son  was  seen  no  more. 
The  lord  of  earth  was  troubled  sore  ; 
Too  feeble  with  his  grief  to  strive, 
He  joined  the  elemental  Five. 
Up  then,  most  dutiful  I  maintain 
The  royal  state,  arise,  and  reign. 
For  thee,  my  darling  son,  for  thee 
All  this  was  planned  and  wrought  by  mew 
Come,  cast  thy  grief  and  pain  aside. 
With  manly  courage  fortified. 
This  town  and  realm  are  all  thine  own. 
And  fear  and  grief  are  here  unknown. 
Gome,  with  Vasishtba's  guiding  aid. 

And  priests  in  ritual  skilled 
Let  the  king's  funeral  dues  be  paid. 

And  every  claim  fulfilled. 
Perform  his  obsequies  with  all 

That  suits  his  rank  and  worth. 
Then  give  the  mandate  to  install 

Thyself  as  lord  of  earth.' 


CANTO  LXXIlI. 
KAIKBYT  REPKOACHED, 

But  when  he  heard  the  queen  relate 
His  brothers'  doom,  his  father's  fate,. 
Thus  Bharat  to  his  mother  said 
With  burning  grief  disquieted : 
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*  Alas,  what  boots  it  now  to  retgn. 

Struck  down  by  grief  and  well-nigh  slain  ? 

Ah,  both  are  gone,  my  sire,  and  he 

Who  was  a  second  sire  to  me. 

Grief  upon  grief  tliy  hand  has  made. 

And  salt  upon  my  gashes  laid: 

For  my  dear  sire  has  died  through  thee, 

And  fi^ma  roams  a  devotee. 

Thou  camest  like  the  night  of  Fate  ' 

This  royal  house  to  devastate. 

Unwitting  ill,  my  hapless  sire 

Placed  in  his  bosom  coals  of  (ire, 

And  through  thy  crimes  his  death  he  met| 

0  thou  whose  heaH  on  sin  is  set. 
Shame  of  thy  house !  thy  senseless  deed 
Has  reft  all  ]oy  from  Baghu's  seed. 
The  truthful  monarch,  dear  to  fame, 
Received  thee  as  his  wedded  dame, 
And  by  thy  act  to  miserj^  doomed 
Has  died  by  flames  of  grief  consumed. 
Eausalyifc  and  SumitrA  too 

The  coming  of  ray  mother  rue, 
And  if  they  live  oppressed  bv  woe, 
For  their  dear  sons  their  sad  tears  flow. 
Was  he  not  ever  good  and  kind,— • 
That  hero  of  the  auteous  mind  ? 
Skilled  in  all  filial  duties,  he 
As  a  dear  mother  treated  thee. 
Kausaly&  too,  the  eldest  queeo, 
Who  far  foresees  with  insight  keen, 
Did  she  not  ever  show  thee  all 
A  sister's  love  at  duty's  call  ? 
And  hast  thou  from  the  kingdom  chased 
Her  son,  with  bark  around  his  waist, 
To  the  wild  wood,  to  dwell  therein. 
And  dost  not  sorrow  for  thy  sin  ? 
The  love  I  bare  to  Baghu's  son 
Thou  knewest  not.  ambitious  one, 
If  thou  hast  wrought  this  impious  deed 
For  roval  sway,  in  lawless  greed. 
With  Eim  and  Lakshman  far  away, 
What  power  have  I  the  realm  to  sway< 
What  noj>e  will  fire  my  bosom,  when 

1  see  no  more  those  lords  of  men  ? 
The  holy  king  who  loved  the  ri^ht 
Belied  on  Bama*s  power  and  mighty 
His  guardian  and  his  glory  :  so 
Joys  Meru  in  his  woods  below. 
How  can  I  bear,  a  steer  untrained, 

The  load  his  mightier  strength  sustained? 
What  power  have  I  to  brook  alone 
This  weight  on  feeble  shoulders  thrown  ? 
But  if  the  needful  power  were  bought 
Bv  strength  of  mind  and  brooding  thought. 
No  triumph  shall  attend  the  dame 
Who  dooms  her  son  to  lasting  shanie. 
Now  should  no  doubt  that  son  prevent 
From  quitting  thee  on  evil  bent, 
But  B&ma's  love  o'erpowers  my  vill, 
Who  holds  thee  as  his  mother  still. 
Whence  did  the  thought,  Othou  whoseeyes 


Are  turned  to  sinful  deeds,  arise— 

A  plan  our  ancient  sires  would  hate, 

O  fallen  from  thy  virtuous  state  ? 

For  in  the  line  from  which  we  spring 

The  eldest  is  anointed  king  : 

Ko  monarchs  from  the  rule  decline. 

And,  least  of  all.  Ikshvakn's  line. 

Our  holy  sires,  to  virtue  true, 

Upon  our  race  a  lustre  threw, 

But  with  subversive  frenzy  thon 

Hast  marred  our  lineal  honour 4iow, 

Of  lof  t3r  birth,  a  noble  line 

Of  previous  kings  is  also  thine  : 

Then  whence  this  hated  folly  ?  whence 

This  sudden  change  that  steals  thy  sense  I 

Thou  shalt  not  gain  thine  impious  will, 

O  thou  whose  thoughts  are  bent  on  ill. 

Thou  from  whose  guilty  hand  descend 

These  sinful  blows  my  life  to  end. 

Now  to  the  forest  will  I  go, 

Thy  cherished  plans  to  overthrow. 

And  bring  uiy  brother,  free  from  stain, 

His  people's  darling,  home  again. 

And  Rama,  when  again  he  turns. 

Whose  glory  like  a  beacon  burns, 

In  me  a  faithful  slave  shall  find 

To  serve  him  with  contented  mind.' 


CANTO  LXXIV. 

BHARAT'S  LAMENT, 

When  Bharat*8  anger-sharpened  tongue 
Reproaches  on  the  queen  had  ilpng, 
Again,  with  mighty  rage  possessed. 
The  guilty  dame  he  thus  addressed  : 
*  Flee,  cruel,  wicked  sinner,  flee, 
Let  not  this  kingdom  herbour  thee. 
Thou  who  hast  thrown  all  right  aside. 
Weep  thou  for  me  when  I  have  died. 
Canst  thou  one  charge  against  the  kingf 
Or  the  most  duteous  Rdma,  bring  ? 
The  one  thy  sin  to  death  has  sent, 
The  other  chased  to  banishment. 
Our  line's  destrover,  sin-defiled 
Like  one  who  kills  an  unborn  child, 
Ne*er  with  thy  lord  in  heaven  to  dwelli 
Thy  portion  shall  be  down  in  hell. 
Because  thy  hand,  that  stayed  for  naughti 
This  awful  wickedness  has  wrought. 
And  ruined  him  whom  all  held  dear. 
My  bosom  too  is  stirred  with  fear. 
My  father  by  thy  sin  is  dead, 
And  B4ma  to  the  wood  is  fled  ; 
And  of  thy  deed  I  bear  the  stain. 
And  fameless  in  the  world  remain. 
Ambitions,  evil-souled.  in  show 
My  mother,  yet  my  direst  foe. 
My  throning  ne'er  thine  eyes  shall  bless. 
Thy  husbi^ud's  wiQke4  murderess. 
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Thou  art  not  Asvapati*8  child. 
That  righteous  king,  most  sage  and  mild. 
But  thou  wast  born  a  fiend,  a  foe 
My  father^s  house  to  overthrow. 
Thou  who  ha-^t  made  Kausaly&,  pure, 
CrenUe,  affeotioaate,  endure 
The  loss  of  him  who  was  her  bliss,—     • 
What  worlds  await  thee.  Queen,  for  this  ? 
Was  it  not  patent  to  thy  sense 
That  R4ma  was  his  friends'  defence, 
Eau8alv4*8  own  true  child  most  dear^ 
The  eldest  and  his  father's  peer  I 
Men  in  the  son  not  only  trace 
The  father's  figure^  form,  and  face, 
Bux  in  his  heart  they  also  find 
The  offspring  of  the  father's  mind ; 
And  hence,  though  dear  thei  r  kinsmen  are, 
To  mothers  sons  are  dearer  far. 
There  goes  an  ancient  legend  how 
Good  Surabhi,  the  God- loved  cow. 
Saw  two  of  her  dear  children  strain. 
Drawing  a  plough  and  faint  with  pain. 
8he  jsaw  them  on  the  earth  outworn, 
Toiling  till  noon  tvom  early  morn, 
And  as  she  viewed  her  children's  woe^ 
A  fi  )od  of  tears  began  to  flow. 
As  through  the  air  beneath  her  swept 
The  Lord  of  Gods,  the  drops  she  wept, 
Fine,  laden  with  delicious  smell, 
Upon  his  heavenly  body  fell. 
And  Indra  lifted  up  his  eyes 
And  saw  her  standing  in  the  skies. 
Afflicted  with  her  sorrow's  weight, 
Sad,  weeping,  all  disconsolate. 
The  Lord  of  Gods  in  anxious  mood 
Thus  spoke  in  suppliant  attitude : 
*  No  fear  disturbs  our  rest,  and  how 
dome  this  great  dread  upon  thee  now  ? 
Whence  can  this  woe  upon  thee  fall, 
Say,  gentle  one  who  lovest  all  ? ' 

Thus  spake  the  God  who  rules  the  skies, 
Indra,  the  Lord  supremely  wise ; 
And  gentle  Surabhi«  well  learned 
]n  eloQuenee,  this  speech  returned : 
'  Not  tnine  the  fault,  great  God,  not  thine 
And  guiltless  are  the  Lords  divine  : 
I  mourn  two  children  faint  with  toil. 
Labouring  hard  in  stubborn  soil. 
Wasted  and  sad  I  see  them  now, 
While  the  sun  beats  on  neck  and  brow. 
Still  goaded  by  the  cruel  hind,— 
No  pity  in  his  savage  mind. 
O  Indra,  from  this  body  sprang 
These  children,  worn  with  many  a  pang. 
For  this  sad  sight  I  mourn,  for  none 
Js  to  the  mother  like  her  son.' 

He  saw  her  weep  whose  offspring  feed 
In  tiiousands  over  hill  and  mead, 
And  knew  that  in  a  mother's  eye 
Kaught  with  a  son,  for  love,  can  vie. 
He  deemed  her,  when  the  tears  that  came 
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From  her  sad  eyes  bedeived  his  frame, 

Laden  with  their  celestial  scent, 

Of  living  things  most  excellent. 

If  she  these  tears  of  sorrow  shed 

Who  many  a  thousand  childi-en  bred, 

Think  what  a  life  of  woe  is  left 

Kausaly&,  of  her  H4ma  reft. 

An  only  son  was  hers,  and  she 

Is  rendered  childless  now  by  thee. 

Here  and  hereafter,  for  thy  crime, 

Woe  is  thy  lot  through  enaless  time. 

And  now,  0  Queen,  without  delay. 

With  all  due  honour  will  I  pay 

Both  to  my  brother  and  my  sire 

The  rites  their  several  fates  require. 

Back  to  Ayodh  v4  will  I  bring 

The  long-armed  chief,  her  lord  and  king. 

And  to  the  wood  myself  betake 

Where  hermit  saints  their  dwelling  make. 

For,  sinner  both  in  deed  and  thouglit  1 

This  hideous  crime  which  thou  hast  wrought 

I  cannot  bear,  or  live  to  see 

The  people's  sad  eves  bent  on  me. 

Begone,  to  Dandak  wood  retire, 

Or  cast  thy  body  to  the  tire. 

Or  bind  around  thy  neck  the  rope  : 

No  other  refuge  mavst  thou  hope. 

When  K4ma,  lord  of  valour  true, 

Has  gained  the  earth,  his  ri^ht  and  due^ 

Then,  free  from  duty's  binding  debt. 

My  vanished  sin  shall  I  forget.' 

Thus  like  an  elephant  forced  to  brook 
The  goading  of  the  driver's  hook, 
Quick  panting  like  a  serpent  maimed. 
He  fell  to  earth  with  rage  inflamed. 


CANTO  LXXV. 


THE  AB  J  ORATION. 

A  while  he  lay  :  he  rose  at  length, 

And  slowly  gathering  sense  and  strength, 

With  angry  eyes  which  tears  bedewed, 

The  miserable  queen  he  viewed, 

And  spake  with  keen  reproach  to  her 

Before  each  lord  and  minister : 

*  No  lust  have  I  for  kingly  sway. 

My  mother  I  no  more  obey : 

Naught  of  this  consecration  knew 

Which  Dasaratha  kept  in  view, 

I  with  ^atrughna  all  the  time 

Was  dwelling  in  a  distant  clime : 

I  knew  of  Rama's  exile  naught, 

That  hero  of  the  noble  thought ; 

I  knew  not  how  fair  Sitd  went, 

And  Lakshman,  forth  to  banishment.' 

Thus  high-souled  Bharat,  mid  the  crowd* 
Lifted  his  voice  and  cried  aloud. 
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Kaulalyii  heard,  she  raised  her  head, 
And  quickly  to  Somitr^  said  : 

•  Bharat,  Kaikeyi's  son  is  here, — 
Hera  whose  fell  deeds  I  loathe  and  fear : 
That  vouth  of  foresight  keen  I  fain 
Woul^  meet  and  see  his  face  again.* 
Thus  to  Sumitr4  spake  the  dame, 
And  straigltt  to  Bharat's  presence  came 
With  altered  mien,  neglected  dress, 
Trembling  and  faint  with  sore  distress. 
Biiarat,  ^atrughna  by  his  side. 
To  meet  her,  toward  her  palace  hied. 
And  when  the  royal  dame  they  viewed 
Distressed  with  dire  solicitude, 
Sad.  fallen  senseless  on  the  ground. 
About  her  neck  their  arms  they  wound. 
The  noble  matron  prostrate  there, 
Embraced,  with  tears,  the  weeping  pair. 
And  with  her  load  of  grief  oppressed. 
To  Bharat  then  these  words  addressed : 

*  Now  all  is  thine,  without  a  foe. 
This  realm  for  which  thou  longest  so. 
Ah,  soon  Kaikeyi's  ruthless  hand 
Has  won  the  empire  of  the  land. 
And  made  my  guiltless  B&ma  flee 
Dressed  like  some  lonely  devotee. 
Herein  what  profit  has  the  queen. 
Whose  eye  delights  in  havoc,  seen ! 
Me  also,  me  'twere  surely  good 
To  banish  to  the  distant  wood. 
To  dwell  amid  the  shades  that  hold 
My  famous  son  with  limbs  like  gold, 
>Iay,  with  the  sacred  tire  to  guide, 
Will  I,  Sumitr&  by  my  side. 
Myself  to  the  drear  wood  repair 
And  seek  the  son  of  Kaghu  there. 
This  land  which  rice  and  golden  com 
And  we^th  of  every  kind  adorn, 
Car,  elephant,  and  steed,  and  gem,— 
She  makes  thee  lord  of  it  and  them.' 

With  taunts  like  these  her  bitter  tongue 
The  heart  of  blameless  Bharat  wrung 
And  direr  pangs  his  bosom  tore 
Than  when  the  lancet  probes  a  sore. 
With  troubled  senses  all  astray 
Prone  at  her  feet  he  fell  and  lay. 
With  loud  lament  a  while  he  plained, 
And  slowly  strength  and  sense  regained. 
With  suppliant  hand  to  hand  applied 
He  turned  to  her  who  wept  and  sighed, 
And  thus  bespake  the  queen,  whose  breast 
With  sundry  woes  was  sore  distressed : 
•  Why  these  reproaches,  noble  dame  ? 
I,  knowing  naught,  am  free  from  blame. 
Thou  knowe>t  well  what  love  was  mine 
For  R&ma,  chief  of  Bagltu's  line. 
O,  never  be  his  darkened  mind 
To  Scripture's  guiding  lore  inclined, 
Bv  whose  consent  the  prince  who  led 
The  good,  the  truthful  hero,  fled, 
May  ne  obey  the  vilest  lord. 


Offend  the  sun  with  act  abhorred.  > 
And  strike  a  sleeping  cow,  who  lent 
H  IS  voice  to  B&ma's  banishment. 
May  the  good  king  who  all  befriends. 
And,  like  his  sons,  the  people  tends. 
Be  wronged  by  him  who  gave  consent 
'i'o  noble  B&m'a's  banishment. 
On  him  that  king's  injutttice  fall, 
Who  taken,  as  lord,  a  sixth  of  all. 
Nor  guards,  neglectful  of  his  trust, 
His  people,  as  a  ruler  must. 
The  crime  of  those  who  swear  to  fee. 
At  holy  rites,  some  devotee. 
And  then  the  promised  gift  deny. 
Be  his  who  willed  the  prince  should  fly. 
When  weapons  clash  and  heroes  bleed. 
With  elephant  and  harnessed  steed. 
Ne'er,  like  the  good,  he  his  to  fight 
Whose  heart  allowed  the  prince's  flight. 
Though  taught  with  care  by  one  expert 
May  he  the  Veda's  text  pervert, 
With  impious  mind  on  evil  bent. 
Whose  voice  approved  the  banishment. 
May  he  with  traitor  lips  reveal 
Whate'er  he  promised  to  conceal. 
And  bruit  abroad  his  friend's  offence. 
Betrayed  by  generous  confidence. 
No  wife  of  equal  lineage  born 
The  wretch's  joyless  home  adorn : 
Ne'er  may  he  do  one  virtuous  deed, 
And  dying  see  no  child  succeed. 
When  in  the  battle's  awful  day 
Fierce  warriors  stand  in  dread  array. 
Let  the  base  coward  turn  and  fly. 
And  smitten  by  the  foeman,  die. 
Long  may  he  wander,  rags  his  wear. 
Doomed  in  his  hand  a  skull  to  bear. 
And  like  an  idiot  beg  his  bread. 
Who  jBpave  consent  when  Li4ina  fled. 
His  sin  who  holy  rites  forgets. 
Asleep  when  shows  the  sun  and  sets, 
A  load  upon  his  soul  shall  lie 
Whose  will  allowed  the  prince  to  fly. 
His  sin  who  loves  his  Master's  dame. 
His,  kindler  of  destructive  flame. 
His  who  betrays  his  trusting  friend 
Shall,  mingled  all,  on  him  descend. 
By  l»ini  no  reverence  due  be  paid 
To  blessed  God  or  parted  shade: 
May  sire  and  mother's  sacred  name 
In  vain  from  him  obedience  claim. 
Ne'er  may  he  go  where  dwell  the  good. 
Nor  win  their  fame  and  neighbourhood. 
But  lose  all  hopes  of  bliss  to-day, 
Who  willed  the  prince  should  flee  away* 
May  he  deceive  the  poor  and  weak 
Who  look  to  him  and  comfort  seek, 

1  SfSryamcha  pratimehatv,  adversus  sol- 
em  mingat.  An  offence  expressly  forbid* 
den  by  the  Laws  of  Mauu.  o 
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Betray  the  suppliants  who  complain, 
And  make  the  hopeful  hope  in  vain. 
Long  may  his  wife  his  kiss  expect, 
And  pine  away  iu  cold  neglect* 
Mav  he  his  lawful  love  despise, 
And  turn  on  other  dames  his  eyesi 
Fool,  on  forbidden  joys  intent, 
Whose  will  allowed  the  banishment. 
His  sin  who  deadly  poison  throws 
To  spoil  the  water  as  it  flows, 
Lay  on  the  wretch  its  burden  dread 
Who  gave  consent  when  R4nia  fled.'» 

Thus  with  his  words  he  undeceived 
Kausaly&'s  troubled  heart,  who  grieved 
For  son  and  husband  reft  away; 
Then  prostrate  on  the  ground  he  lay. 
Him  as  he  lay  half -senseless  there, 
Freed  by  the  mighty  oaths  he  sware, 
Kttusaly&,  by  her  woe  distressed, 
With  melancholy  words  addressed  : 
•  Anew,  my  son,  this  sorrow  springs 
To  rend  my  heart  with  keener  stings : 
These  awful  oaths  which  thou  hast  sworn 
My  breast  with  double  grief  have  torn. 
Tl^  soul,  and  faithful  Lakshman's  too, 
Are  still,  thank  Heaven  !  to  virtue  true. 
True  to  thy  promise,  thou  shalt  gain 
The  mansions  which  the  good  obtain.* 

Then  to  her  breast  that  youth  she  drew. 
Whose  sweet  fraternal  love  she  knew, 
And  there  iu  strict  embraces  held 
The  hero,  as  her  tears  outwelled. 
And  Bharat's  heart  grew  sick  and  faint 
With  grief  and  oft-renewed  complaint. 
And  all  his  senses  were  distraught 
By  the  great  woe  that  in  him  wrought 

Thus  as  he  lay  and  still  bewailed 
With  sighs  and  loud  lament 

Till  all  his  strength  and  reason  failed, 
The  hours  of  night  were  spent. 


CANTO  LXXVI. 


THE  FUNERAL. 

The  eaint  Yasishfiha,  best  of  all 
Whose  words  with  moving  wisdom  fall, 
Bh^rat,  Eaikeyi's  son,  addressed, 
Whom  burning  fires  of  ^rief  distressed : 
*  O  Prince,  whose  fame  is  widely  spread, 
Bttoqgh  of  grief :  be  comforted. 
Th^  tioae  is  come :  arise,  and  lay 
Upen  the  pyre  the  monarch's  clay.' 

<  Aiftrat  does  not  intend  these  curses 
lost  tmy  particular  person:  he  merely 
wMlMSto  prove  his  own  innocence  by  in- 
>iPi[lLiligJh'  m  on  his  own  head  if  he  had 
UU  nUmsi  in  bautshing  Bauia* 


He  heard  the  words  VaSshtha  spoke. 
And  slumbering  resolution  woke. 
Then  skilled  in  all  the  laws  declare, 
He  bade  his  friends  the  rites  prepare. 
They  raised  the  body  from  the  oil, 
And  placed  it,  dripping,  on  the  soil ; 
Then  laid  it  on  a  bed,  whereon 
Wrought  gold  and  precious  jewels  shoQe# 
I'here,  pallor  o*er  his  features  spread, 
The  monarch,  as  in  sleep,  lay  dead. 
Then  Hharat  sought  his  father's  side* 
And  lifted  up  his  voice  and  cried  : 
'  O  Ki^g,  and  has  thy  heart  designed 
To  part  and  leave  thy  son  behind  ? 
Make  lUma  flee,  who  loves  the  right. 
And  Lakshman  of  the  arm  of  might? 
Whither,  great  Monarch,  wilt  thou  go 
And  leave  this  people  in  their  woe. 
Mourning  their  hero,  wild  with  grief, 
Of  R&ma  reft,  their  lion  chief  ? 
Ah,  who  will  guard  the  people  well 
Who  in  Ayodhy&*s  city  dwell, 
When  thou,  my  sire,  hast  sought  the  sky. 
And  K&ma  has  been  f  oixjed  to  fly  ? 
In  widowed  woe,  bereft  of  thee, 
The  land  no  more  is  fair  to  see : 
The  city,  to  my  aching  sight. 
Is  gloomy  as  a  moonless  night.* 

Thus,  with  o'erwhelming  sorrow  pained, 
Sad  Bharat  by  the  bed eom plained: 
And  thus  Vasish^ha,  holy  sage. 
Spoke  his  deep  anguish  to  assuage: 
'  O  Lord  of  men.  no  longer  stay  ; 
The  last  remaining  duties  pay  : 
Haste,  mighty-armed,  as  I  advis^ 
The  funeral  rites  to  solemnize.* 

And  Bharat  heard  Yasishtha's  rede 
With  due  attention  and  agreed. 
He  summoned  straight  from  every  side 
Chaplain,  and  priest,  and  holy  guide. 
The  sacred  fires  he  bade  them  bring 
Forth  from  the  chapel  of  the  king. 
Wherein  the  priests  in  order  due, 
And  ministers,  the  offerings  threw. 
Distraught  in  mind,  with  sob  and  tear, 
They  laid  the  body  on  a  bier, 
Aud  servants,  while  their  eyes  brimmed o*er 
The  monarch  from  the  palace  bore. 
Another  band  of  mourners  led 
The  long  procession  of  the  dead : 
Rich  garments  in  the  way  they  cast. 
And  gold  and  silver,  as  they  passed. 
Then  other  hands  the  oorse  bedewed 
With  fragrant  juices  that  exude 
From  sandal,  cedar,  aloe,  pine. 
And  every  perfume  rare  and  fine. 
Then  priestly  hands  the  mighty  dead 
Upon  the  pyre  deposited, 
The  sacrea  fires  tney  tended  next, 
And  muttered  low  each  funeral  text ; 
And  priestly  singers  who  reheane 
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The  S&man'  sang  tbeir  holy  verse. 
Forth  from  the  town  in  litters  came. 
Or  chariots,  many  a  royal  dame, 
And  iionoured  so  the  funeral  ground^ 
With  aged  followers  ringed  aronnd. 
With  steps  in  inverse  order  bent,» 
The  priests  in  sad  procession  went 
Around  the  monarch's  burning  pvre 
Who  well  had  nursed  each  sacred  fire : 
With  Queen  Kausalya  and  the  rest, 
Their  tender  hearts  with  woe  distressed. 
The  voice  of  women,  shrill  and  clear 
As  screaming  curlews,  smote  the  eajr. 
As  from  a  thousand  voices  rose 
The  shriek  that  tells  of  woman's  woes. 
Then  weeping,  faint,  with  loud  lament, 
Pown  Sarjd's  shelving  bank  they  went. 

There  standing  on  the  river  side 
With  Bharat,  priest,  and  peer. 

Their  lips  the  women  purified 
With  water  fresh  and  clear, 

Betuming  to  the  royal  town, 
,     Their  eyes  with  tear-drops  filled. 

Ten  days  on  earth  they  laid  them  down, 
And  wept  till  grief  was  stilled. 


CANTO  LXXVII. 

THE  GATHERING  OP  THE  ASHES. 

The  tenth  day  passed  :  the  prince  again 

Was  free  from  every  legal  stain. 

He  bade  thera  on  tlie  twelfth  the  great 

Remaining  honour  celebrate. 

Much  gold  he  gave,  and  gems,  and  food, 

To  all  the  Br&hman  multitude. 

And  goats  whose  hair  was  white  and  fine. 

And  many  a  thousand  head  of  kine  : 

Slaves,  men  and  damsels,  he  bestowed. 

And  many  a  car  and  fair  abode  : 

Such  giits  he  gave  the  Brahman  race 

His  father's  obsequies  to  grace. 

Then  when  the  morning's  earliest  ray 

Appeared  upon  the  thirteenth  day. 

Again  the  hero  wept  and  sighed 

Distraught  and  sorrow- stupefied ; 

Drew,  sobbing  in  his  anguish,  near. 

The  last  remaining  debt  to  clear, 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  pyre. 

He  thus  beapake  his  royal  sire  : 

*  O  father,  hast  thou  left  me  so, 

Deserted  in  my  friendless  woe. 

When  he  to  whom  the  charge  was  given 

To  keep  me,  to  the  wood  is  4riven  ? 

Her  only  son  is  forced  away 

Who  .was  his  helpless  mother's  stay : 

1  The  S6ma-veda,  the  hymns  of  which 
are  chanted  aloud. 
t  Walking  from  right  to  left. 


Ah,  whither,  father,  art  thou  fled. 
Leaving  the  queen  uncomforted  ?' 

He  looked  upon  the  pile  where  lay 
The  bones  half-burnt  and  ashes  grey, 
And  uttering  a  piteous  moan. 
Gave  way,  by  anguish  overthrown. 
Then  as  his  tears  began  to  well. 
Prostrate  to  earth  the  hero  fell ; 
So  from  its  seat  the  staff  they  drag, 
And  cast  to  earth  some  glorious  flag. 
The  ministers  approached  again 
Theprinoe  whom  ritos  had  freed  from  stainT 
So  when  Yay&ti  fell,  each  seer, 
In  pity  for  his  fate,  drew  near. 
Satrughnasaw  him  lying  low 
O'erwhelmed  beneath  the  rush  of  woe» 
And  as  upon  the  king  he  thought, 
He  fell  upon  the  earth  distraught. 
When  to  his  hiving  memory  came 
Those  noble  gifts,  that  kingly  frame. 
He  sorrowed,  by  his  woe  distressed. 
As  one  by  frenzied  rage  possessed : 
'  Ah  me,  this  surging  sea  of  woe 
Has  drowned  us  with  its  overflow  : 
The  source  is  Manthard,  dire  and  dark* 
Eaikeyi  is  the  ravening  shark  : 
And  the  great  boons  the  monarch  gave 
Lend  conquering  might  to  every  wave. 
Ah,  whither  wilt  thou  go,  and  leave 
Thy  Bharat  in  his  woe  to  grieve, 
Whom  ever  'twas  thy  greatest  joy 
To  fondle  as  a  tender  boy  \ 
Didst  thou  not  give  with  thoughtful  care 
Our  food,  our  drink,  our  robes  to  wear  ? 
Whose  love  will  now  for  us  provide, 
When  thou,  our  kinsr  and  sire,  hast  died  f 
At  such  a  time  bereft,  forlorn. 
Why  is  not  earth  in  sunder  torn. 
Missing  her  monarch's  firm  control, 
His  love  of  right,  his  lofty  soul  ? 
Ah  me,  for  B4ma  roams  afar. 
My  sire  is  where  the  Blessed  are : 
How  can  I  live  deserted?  I 
Will  pass  into  the  fire  and  die. 
Abandoned  thus,  I  will  not  brook 
Upon  Ayodhy&'s  .town  to  look. 
Once  guarded  by  Ikshv&ku's  race  : 
The  wood  shall  be  my  dwelling-place.' 

Then  when  the  princes'  mournful  train 
Heard  the  sad  brothers  thus  complain, 
And  saw  their  misery,  at  the  view 
Their  grief  burst  wilder  out  anew. 
Faint  with  lamenting,  sad  and  worn, 
Each  like  a  bull  with  broken  horn. 
The  brothers  in  their  wild  despair 
Lay  rolling,  mad  with  misery,  there. 
Then  old  Yasishtha  good  and  true. 
Their  father's  priest,  all  lore  who  knew, 
Raised  weeping  Bharat  on  his  feet, 
And  thus  bespake  with  counsel  meet : 
I  *  Twelve  days,  my  lord,  have  past  away  - 
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Sinee  flames  consumed  thy  father*B  clay : 
Delay  no  more :  as  rules  ordain, 
Gather  what  bones  may  yet  remain. 
*rhree  constant  pairs  are  ever  found 
To  hem  all  mortal  creatures  round  :» 
Tfaen  mourn  not  thus,  O  Prince,  for  none 
Their  close  Companionship  may  shun.' 

Sumantra  baae  Satru^nna  rise, 
And  soothed  his  soul  with  counsel  wise, 
And  skilled  in  truth,  his  hearer  taught 
How  all  thinsfs  are  and  come  to  naught. 
When  rose  each  hero  from  the  ground, 
A  lion  lord  of  men,  renowned, 
He  showed  like  Indra's  flag,^  whereon 
Fierce  rains  havd  dashed  and  suUs  have 

shone. 
They  wiped  their  red  and  weeping  eyes, 
And  gently  made  their  sad  replies ; 
Then,  urged  to  haste,  the  royal  pair 
Performed  the  rites  that  claimed  their  care. 


CANTO  LXXVllI. 

liANtHARA  PUNISHED. 

^atmghna  thus  to  Bharat  spake 
Who  longed  the  forest  road  to  take  : 
•  He  who  in  woe  was  wont  to  give 
Strength  to  himself  and  all  that  live— • 
Dear  K4ma,  true  and  pure  in  heart, 
la  banished  by  a  woman's  art. 
Yet  here  was  Laksbman,  brave  and  strong, 
Goold  not  his  might  prevent  the  wrong? 
Ooold  not  his  arm  the  king  restrain, 
Or  make  the  banished  free  again  ? 
One  loving  right  and  fearing  crime 
Bad  checked  the  monarch's  sin  in  time. 
When,  vassal  of  a  woman's  will. 
His  feet  approached  the  path  of  ill.' 
While  Laksbman's  younger   brother, 
dread 
Dfttraghna,  thus  to  Bharat  said, 
Came  to  the  fronting^  door,  arrayed 
In  glittering  robes,  the  hump-back  maid. 
There  she,  with  sandal-oil  besmeared. 
In  garments  meet  for  queens  appeared : 
AvSi  lustre  to  her  form  was  lent 
"Bf  nuuiy  a  gem  and  ornament. 
^yb  girdled  with  her  broidered  zone, 
•  And  many  a  chain  about  her  thrown. 
Showed  like  a  female  monkey  round 
Whose  body  many  a  string  is  bound. 
When  on  tnatjcaose  of  evil  fell 
The  qolok^eye  of  the  sentinel. 


1  Biitii  and  death,  pleasure  and  pain, 
lofisanagain* 

.  s  BveeMCapom  a  tree  or  high  staff  in 
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He  grasped  her  in  his  ruthless  hold, 
Aqd  hijistening  in,  ^atrughna  told  : 

*  H§i*d  Id  the  wicked  pest,'  he  cried, 

*  Through  whom  the  king  thy  father  died, 
And  Kdma  wanders  in  the  wood  : 

Do  with  her  as  thou  deemest  good.* 
The  warder  spoke :  and  every  word 
^atrughna's  breast  to  fury  stirred  : 
He  called  the  servants,  ail  and  each. 
And  spake  in  wrath  his  hasty  speech : 

*  This  IS  the  wretch  my  sire  who  slew, 
And  misery  on  my  brothers  drew : 
Let  her  this  dav  obtain  the  meed, 
Vile  sinner,  of  her  cruel  deed.' 

He  spake  ;  ahd  moved  by  fury  laid 
His  mighty  hand  upon  the  maid, 
Who  as  her  fellows  ringed  her  round, 
Made  With  her  Cries  the  hall  resound. 
Soon  as  the  gathered  women  viewed 
^atrughaa  in  his  angry  mood. 
Their  hearts  disturbed  by  sudden  dread. 
They  turned  and  from  his  presence  fled. 

*  His  rage,*  they  cried,  '  on  us  will  fall. 
And  ruthless,  he  will  slay  us  all. 
Come,  to  Kausaly4  let  us  flee  : 

Our  hope,  our  sure  defence  is  she. 
Approved  by  all,  of  virtuous  mind. 
Compassionate,  and  ^ood,  and  kind.* 
His  eyes  with  burnmg  wrath  aglow, 
Satrughna,  shatterer  of  the  foe. 
Dragged  on  the  ground  the  hump-back 

maid 
Who  shrieked  aloud  and  screamed  for  aid* 
This  way  and  that  with  no  remorse 
He  dragged  her  with  resistless  force. 
And  chains  and  glittering  trinkets  burst 
Lay  here  and  there  with  gems  dispersed. 
Till  like  the  sky  of  Autumn  shone 
The  palace  floor  they  sparkled  on. 
The  lord  of  men,  supremely  strong, 
Haled  in  his  rage  the  wretch  along  : 
Where  Queen  Kaikeyi  dwelt  he  came, 
And  sternly  then  addressed  the  dame. 
Deep  in  her  heart  Kaikeyi  felt 
The  stabs  his  keen  reproaches  dealt. 
And  of  datrughua*s  ire  afraid. 
To  Bharat  flew  and  cried  for  aid. 
He  looked  and  saw  the  prince  inflamed 
With  burning  rage,  and  thus  exclaimed  : 
*  Forgive  1  thine  angry  arm  restrain  : 
A  woman  never  may  be  slain. 
My  hand  Kaikeyis  blood  would  spill, 
Tlie  sinner  ever  bent  on  ill. 
But  B^ma,  long  in  duty  tried. 
Would  hate  the  impious  matricide: 
And  if  he  knew  thy  vengeful  blade 
Had  slaughtered  e'en  this  hump-back  maid. 
Never  again,  be  sure,  would  he 
Speak  friendly  word  to  thee  or  me.* 

When  Bharat's  speech  Satrughna  heard 
He  calmed  the  rage  his  breast  jbat  stirred, 
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Releaslnp  from  her  cHre  constraint 
The  t^/embling  wretch  with  terror  faint. 
Then  to  Eaikeyf's  feet  she  crept. 
And  prostrate  in  her  misery  wept, 
Kaikevi  on  the  hump-back  gassed. 

And  tow  her  weep  and  gasp, 
Still  quivering,  witn  her  senses  dazed, 

From  fierce  Satru^^hna's  grasp. 
With  gentle  words  of  pity  me 

AsAuaged  her  wild  despair, 
E'en  as  a  tender  hand  might  free 

A  curlew  from  the  snare. 


CANTO  LXXIX. 
BHARATS  COMMANDS. 

Now  when  the  sun's  retuminff  ray 
Had  ushered  in  the  fourteenth  day, 
^'he  gathered  peers  of  state  addressed 
To  Bharat's  ear  their  new  request : 

•  Our  lord  to  heaven  has  parted  hence, 
Long  served  with  deepest  reverence ; 
Rdma.  the  eldest,  far  from  home. 
And  Lakshman,  in  the  forest  roam. 

0  Prince,  of  mighty  fame,  be  thou 
Our  guardian  and  our  monarch  now. 
Lest  secret  plot  or  f  oeman*s  hate 
Assail  our  unprotected  state. 

With  longing  eyes,  0  Lord  of  men, 
To  thee  look  friend  and  citizen, 
And  ready  is  each  sacred  thing 
To  consecrate  our  chosen  king. 
Come,  Bharat,  and  accept  thine  own 
Ancient  hereditary  throne. 
Thee  let  the  priests  this  day  install 
As  monarch  to  preserve  us  all.' 

Around  the  sacred  gear  he  bent 
His  circling  footsteps  reverent. 
And,  firm  to  vows  he  would  not  break, 
Thus  to  the  gathered  people  spake : 

•  The  eldest  son  is  ever  king : 

Bo  rules  the  house  from  which  we  spring 

Nor  should  ye,  Lords,  like  men  unwise, 

With  words  like  these  to  wrong  advise. 

R4ma  is  eldest  born,  and  he 

The  ruler  of  the  land  shall  be. 

Now  to  the  woods  will  I  repair, 

Five  years  and  nine  to  lodge  me  there. 

Assemble  straight  a  mighty  force, 

Cars,  elephants,  and  foot  and  horse, 

For  I  will  follow  on  his  track 

And  bring  my  eldest  brother  back. 

Whatever  the  rites  of  throning  need 

Placed  on  a  car  the  way  shall  lead: 

The  sacred  vessels  I  will  take 

To  the  wild  wood  for  R&ma's  sake. 

1  o'er  the  lion  prince's  head 
The  sanctifying  balm  will  shed. 
And  bring  him,  as^e^fire  they  bring 


Forth  from  the  shrine,  with  trinmphiiig'. 
Nor  will  I  let  my  mother's  greed 
In  this  her  cherished  aim  succeed  :    ' 
In  pathless  wilds  will  I  remain. 
And  R4ma  here  as  king  shall  reign. 
To  make  the  rough  ways  smooth  and  eleiur 
Send  workman  out  and  pioneer  : 
Let  skilful  men  attend  beside 
Our  way  through  pathless  spots  to  gaide.* 
As  thus  the  royal  !Bharat  spake, 
Ordaining  all  for  R&ma's  t«ake, 
The  audience  gave  with  one  accord 
Auspicious  answer  to  their  lord: 
*  Ue  royal  Fortune  aye  benign 
To  thee  for  this  good  speech  of  thine. 
Who  wishest  still  thine  elder's  hand 
To  rule  with  kingly  sway  the  land.' 
Their  glorious  speech,  their  favonrtiq^ 

cries 

Made  his  proud  bosom  swell : 
And  from  the  prince's  noble  eyes 

The  tears  of  rapture  fell.i 


CANTO  LXXX. 

THE  WAY  PREPARED, 

All  they  who  knew  the  joiner's  art. 
Or  distant  ground  in  every  part ; 
Fach  busied  in  his  several  trade. 
To  work  machines  or  ply  the  spade ; 
Deft  workmen  skilled  to  frame  the  wheel* 
Or  with  the  ponderous  engine  deal ; 
Guides  of  the  way.  and  craftsmen  skilled. 
To  sink  the  well,  make  bricks,  and  bnild  ; 
And  those  whose  hands  the  tree  could  hew. 
And  work  with  slips  of  cut  bamboo. 
Went  forward,  ana  to  guide  them,  they 
Whose  eyes  before  had  seen  the  way. 
Then  onward  in  triumphant  mood 
Went  all  the  mighty  multitude, 
Like  the  great  sea  whofe  waves  leap  higli 
When  the  full  moon  is  in  the  sky. 
Then,  in  his  proper  duty  skilled, 
Each  joined  nim  to  his  several  guild. 
And  onward  in  advance  they  went 
With  every  tool  and  implement. 
Where  bush  and  tangled  creeper  lay 
With  trenchant  steel  they  made  the  way  ; 
They  felled  each  stump,  removed  eaok 

stone, 
And  many  a  tree  was  overthrown. 
In  other  spots,  on  desert  lands, 
Tall  trees  were  reared  by  busy  hands. 
Where'er  the  line  of  road  they  took. 
They  plied  the  hatchet,  axe,  and  hoolc 

1  I  follow  in  this  stanza  the  Bombmy 
edition  in  preference  to  Sohlegel's  whieu 
gives  the  tears  of  joy  to  the  ooortien. 


Othmy  with  all  their  strength  applied, 
Cmi  Tigorous  plants  and  shrubs  aside, 
In  shelving  valleys  rooted  deep, 
Aad  levelled  every  dale  and  steep. 
'Eaehpit  and  hole  that  stopped  tne  way 
They  filled  with  stones,  and  mud,  and  clay. 
And  ail  the  f^round  that  rose  and  fell 
With  busy  care  was  levelled  well. 
Thev  hridsed  ravines  with  ceaseless  toil, 
And  pounded  fine  the  flinty  soil. 
Kow  here,  now  there,  to  right  and  left, 
A  passage  through  the  ground  they  cleft, 
And  soon  the  rusliing  flood  was  led 
Abundant  through  the  new-cut  bed, 
Which  by  the  running  stream  supplied 
With  ocean's  boundless  waters  vied. 
In  dry  and  thirsty  spots  they  sank 
Foil  many  a  well  and  ample  tank, 
And  altars  round  about  them  placed 
To  deck  the  station  in  the  waste. 
With  well-wrought  plaster  smoothly  spread, 
With  bloomy  trees  that  rose  o'erheaid. 
With  banners  waving  in  the  air, 
And  wild  birds  singing  here  and  there. 
With  fragrant  sandal-water  wet. 
With  manv  a  flower  beside  it  set. 
Like  the  (iods'  heavenly  pathway  showed 
That  mighty  host's  imperial  road. 
Deft  workmen,  chosen  for  their  skill 
To  do  the  high-souled  Bharat's  will. 
In  every  pleasant  spot  where  grew 
Trees  of  sweet  fruit  and  fair  to  view, 
Ai  be  commanded,  toiled  to  grace 
With  all  delights  his  cam  ping- place. 
And  they  who  read  the  stars,  and  well 
Each  lucky  sign  and  hour  could  tell, 
Baised  carefully  the  tented  shade 
Wherein  high-minded  Bharat  stayed. 
With  ample  space  of  level  ground, 
With  broad  deep  moat  encompassed  round; 
Like  Mandar  in  his  towering  pride. 
With  streets  that  ran  from  side  to  side ; 
Bnwreathed  with  many  a  palace  tall 
Surrounded  by  its  noble  wall ; 
With  roads  by  skilful  workmen  made, 
Where  many  a  glorious  banner  played  ; 
With  stately  mansions,  where  the  dove 
Sat  nestling  in  her  cote  above, 
Blnng  aloft  supremely  fair 
Like  heavenly  cars  that  float  in  air. 
Sash  camp  in  beauty  and  in' bliss 
Ifotched  Indra's  own  metropolis. 
As  shines  the  heaven  on  some  fair  night. 

With  moon  and  constellations  filled. 
The  prince's  royal  road  was  bright, 

Adorned  by  art  of  workmen  skilled. 
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CANTO  LXXXI. 

THE  ASSEMBLY. 

Ere  yet  the  dawn  had  ushered  in 
The  day  should  see  the  march  begin. 
Herald  and  bard  who  rightly  knew 
Each  ni^e  degree  of  honour  due, 
Their  loud  auspicious  voices  raised, 
And  royal  Bharat  blessed  andpraise'l. 
With  sticks  of  gold  the  drum  they  smote. 
Which  thundered  out  its  deafening  note. 
Blew  loud  the  sounding  shell,  and  blent 
Each  high  and  low -toned  instrument. 
The  mingled  sound  of  drum  and  horn 
Through  all  the  air  was  quickly  borne. 
And  as  in  Bharat's  ear  it  rang, 
Gave  the  sad  prince  another  pang. 

Then  Bharat,  starting  from  repose. 
Stilled  the  glad  sounds  that  roundhim  rose, 
'  I  am  not  king  :  no  more  mistake : ' 
Then  to  ^atrughna  thus  he  spake : 

*  O  see  what  general  wrongs  succeed 
Sprunif  from  Kaikeyis evil  deed! 
Tne  king  my  sire  has  died  and  thrown 
Fresh  miseries  on  nte  alone. 

The  royal  bliss,  on  duty  based. 
Which  our  just  high-souled  father  graced, 
Wanders  in  doubt  and  sore  distress 
Like  a  tossed  vessel  rudderless. 
And  he  who  was  our  lordly  stay 
Roams  in  the  forest  far  away, 
Expelled  by  this  my  mother,  who 
To  duty's  law  is  most  untrue.' 

As  royal  Bharat  thus  gave  vent 
To  bitter  grief  in  wild  lament, 
Gazing  upon  his  face  the  crowd 
Of  pitying  women  wept  aloud. 
His  lamentation  scarce  was  o'er, 
When  Saint  Vasishtha,  skilled  in  lore 
Of  royal  duty,  dear  to  fame, 
To  join  the  ^reat  assembly  came. 
Girt  by  disciples  ever  true 
Still  nearer  to  that  hall  he  drew, 
Resplendent,  heavenly  to  behold, 
Adorned  with  wealth  of  gems  and  gold : 
E'en  so  a  man  in  duty  tried 
Draws  near  to  meet  his  virtuous  bride. 
He  reached  his  golden  seat  o'erlaid 
With  coverlet  of  rich  brocade. 
There  sat,  in  all  the  Vedas  read, 
And  called  the  messengers,  and  said  : 

*  Go  forth,  let  Br4hman.  Warrior,  peer. 
And  every  captain  gather  here : 

Let  all  attentive  hither  throng : 
Go,  hapten :  we  delay  too  long, 
^atrughna,  glorious  Bharat  bring. 
The  noble  children  of  the  king,' 

»  The   commentator  says   *^atrughna 
accompanied  by  the  other  sons  of  the  king. 
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Yudh&jit*  and  Sumantra,  all 
The  truthful  and  the  virtuous  call.* 
He  ended  :  soon  a  mighty  sound 
Of  thickening  tumult  rose  around, 
As  to  the  hall  they  bent  their  course 
With  car,  and  elephant,  and  horse, 
The  people  all  with  glad  acclaim 
Welcomed  Prince  Bharat  as  he  came : 
E'en  as  they  loved  their  king  to  greet, 
Or  as  the  Gods  Lord  Indra'  meet. 
The  vast  assembly  shone  as  fair 

With  Bharat's  kingly  face 
As  Dasaratha's  self  were  there 

To  glorify  the  place- 
It  gleamed  like  some  unruffled  lake 

Where  monsters  huge  of  mould 
With  many  a  snake  their  pastime  take 
O'er  shells,  sand,  gems,  and  gold. 


CANTO  LXXXII. 


THE  DEPARTURE. 

The  prudent  prince  the  assembly  viewed 
Thronged  with  its  noble  multitude, 
KeBplendent  as  a  cloudless  night 
When  the  full  moon  is  in  his  height ; 
While  robes  of  every  varied  hue 
A  glory  o*er  the  synod  threw. 
The  priest  in  lore  of  duty  skilled 
Looked  on  the  crowd  the  hall  that  filled, 
And  then  in  accents  soft  and  grave 
To  Bharat  thus  his  counsel  gave  : 
*  The  king,  dear  son,  so  good  and  wise. 
Has  gone  from  earth  and  gained  the  skies, 
Leaving  to  thee,  her  rightful  lord. 
This  rich  wide  land  with  foison  stored. 
And  still  has  fkithful  B^ma  stood 
Firm  to  the  duty  of  the  good. 
And  kept  his  father's  best  aright. 
As  the  E?oon  keeps  its  own  dear  light. 
Thus  sire  and  brother  yield  to  thee 
This  realm  from  all  annoyance  free  : 
Kejoice  thy  lords  :  enjoy  thine  own : 
Anointed  Kin^:,  ascend  the  throne. 
Let  vassal  Pnnces  hasten  forth 
From  distant  lands,  west,  south,  and  north, 
From  Kerala, 3  from  every  sea. 
And  bring  ten  million  gems  to  thee.* 
As  thus  the  sage  Vasishtha  spoke, 
A  storm  of  grief  o'er  Bharat  broke. 
And  longing  to  be  just  and  true, 

*  NotBharat's  uncle, but  somecouncillor. 
«  SatakratUfhordof  a  hundred  sacrifices, 

the  performance  of  a  hundred  Asvamedhas 
or  sacrifices  of  a  horse  entitling  the  sacri- 
ficer  to  this  exalted  dignity. 

*  The  modem  Malabar. 


His  thoughts  to  duteous  R&ma  flew,  ^ 

With  sobs  and  sighs  and  broken  tones. 

E'en  as  a  wounded  mallard  moans, 

He  mourned  with  deepest  sorrow  moved. 

And  thus  the  holy  priest  reproved : 

*  O,  how  can  sucli  as  Bharat  dare 

The  power  and  sway  from  him  to  t«ar. 

Wise,  and  devout,  and  true,  and  chaste. 

With  Scripture  lore  and  vii-tue  graced? 

Can  one  of  Dasaratha's  seed 

Be  guilty  of  so  vile  a  deed  ? 

The  realm  and  I  are  Kdma's :  thou 

Shouldst  speak  the  words  of  justice  now. 

For  he,  to  claims  of  virtue  true, 

Is  eldest  born  and  noblest  too  : 

Nahush,  Dilipa  could  not  be 

More  famous  in  their  lives  than  he. 

As  Dasaratha  ruled  of  right. 

So  Kama's  is  the  power  and  right. 

If  I  should  do  this  sinful  deed 

And  forfeit  hope  of  heavenly  meed. 

My  guilty  act  would  dim  the  shine 

Of  old  Ikshv^ku's  glorious  line. 

Nay,  as  the  sin  m>[  mother  wrought 

Is  grievous  to  my  inmost  thought, 

I  here,  my  hands  together  laid. 

Will  gi'eet  him  in  the  pathless  shade. 

To  B4ma  shall  my  steps  be  bent, 

My  King,  of  men  most  excellent, 

Raghu's  illustrious  son,  whose  sway 

Might  hell,  and  earth,  and  heaven  obey.* 

I'hat  righteous  speech,  whose  every  wor^ 
Bore  virtue's  stamp,  the  audience  heard  ; 
On  R^ma  every  thought  was  set. 
And  with  glad  teai*s  each  eye  was  wet. 
*  Then,  if  the  power  I  still  should  lack 
To  bring  my  noble  brother  back, 
I  in  the  wood  will  dwell,  and  share 
His  banishment  with  Lakshman  there. 
By  every  art  persuasive  I 
To  bring  him  from  the  wood  will  try. 
And  show  him  to  your  loving  eyes. 
O  Brahmans  noble,  good,  and  wise. 
E'en  now,  the  road  to  make  and  clear. 
Each  labourer  pressed,  and  pioneer 
Have  I  sent  forward  to  precede 
The  aimy  I  resolve  to  lead.' 

Thus,  by  fraternal  love  possessed, 
His  firm  resolve  the  prince  expresswi. 
Then  to  Sumantra,  deeply  read 
In  holy  texts,  he  turned  and  said  ; 
*  Sumantra,  rise  without  delay. 
And  as  1  bid  my  words  obey. 
Give  orders  for  the  march  with  speed. 
And  all  the  army  hither  lead.' 

The  wise  Sumantra,  thus  addressed. 
Obeyed  the  high-souled  chief's  behest. 
He  hurried  forth  with  joy  inspired 
And  gave  the  orders  he  desired. 
Delight  each  soldier's  bosom  filled. 
And  through  each  chief  and  captain  thrills* 
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To  bear  that  march  proclaimed,  to  bring 
l>6ar<.Bdma  back  from  wandering. 
From  house  to  bouse  the  tidings  flew ; 
Itohi  soldier's  wife  the  order  knew, 
And  as  she  Jistened  blithe  and  gay 
Her  husband  urged  to  speed  away. 
Captain  and  soldier  soon  declared 
The  host  equipped  and  all  prepared 
With  chariots  matching  thought  for  speedy 
And  wagons  drawn  by  ox  and  steed. 
When  Bharat  by  Vasishtha's  side, 
His  ready  host  of  warriors  eyed. 
Thus  in  Sumantra's  ear  he  spoke  : 

*  My  car  and  horses  quickly  yoke.' 
Sumantra  hastened  to  fulfil 
With  ready  joy  his  master's  will, 
And  quickTy^with  the  chariot  sped 
Drawn  by  fleet  horses  nobly  bred. 
Then  glorious  Bharat,  true,  devout, 
Whose  genuine  valour  none  could  doubt^ 
Gave  in  fit  words  bis  order  out ; 

For  he  would  seek  the  shade 

Of  the  great  distant  wood,  and  there 

Win  his  dear  brother  with  his  praver : 

•  Sumantra,  haste  I  my  will  declare 

The  host  be  all  arrayed. 
I  to  the  wood  my  way  will  take, 
To  B4ma  supplication  make, 
And  for  the  world's  advantage  sake. 
Will  lead  him  home  again.' 
Then,  ordered  thus,  the  charioteer 
Who  listened  with  delighted  ear. 
Went  forth  and  gave  his  orders  clear 

To  captains  of  the  train. 
Be  gave  the  popular  chiefs  the  word, 
And  with  the  news  his  friends  he  stirred. 
And  not  a  single  man  deferred 

Preparing  for  the  road. 
Then  Brahman,  Warrior.  Merchant,  thrall, 
Obedient  to  Sumantra's  call, 
£ach  in  his  house  arose,  and  all 
Yoked  elephant  or  camel  tall. 
Or  ass  or  noble  steed  in  stall, 

And  full  appointed  showed. 

CANTO  LXXXIII. 


THE  JOURNEY  BEGUN. 

Then  bharat  rose  at  early  mom, 
And  in  his  noble  chariot  borne 
Drove  forward  at  a  rapid  pace 
Kager  to  look  on  B&ma's  face. 
The  priests  and  lords,  a  fair  array, 
In  «an*bright  chariots  led  the  way. 
Behind,  a  well  appointed  throng. 
Nine  tboosand  elephants  streamed  along. 
Then  sixty  thousand  cars,  and  then, 
With  varions  arms,  came  fighting  men, 
A  hmidvid  (hoosand  archers  ahowed 


In  lengthened  line  the  steeds  they  rode— ' 
A  mighty  host,  the  march  to  grace 
Of  Bharat,  pride  of  Baghu's  race. 
Eaikeyf  and  ^umitr&  came^ 
And  good  Kausaly&,  dear  to  fame  : 
By  hopes  of  Bdma's  coming  cheered 
They  m  a  radiant  car  appeared. 
On  fared  the  noble  host  to  see 
R&ma  and  Lakshma^,  wild  with  glee,- 
And  still  each  other's  ear  to  please. 
Of  B4ma  spoke  in  words  like  these  : 
*  When  shall  our  happy  eyes  behold 
Our  hero  true,  and  pure,  and  bold, 
So  lustrous  dark,  so  strong  of  arm, 
Who  keeps  the  world  from  woe  and  harm  f 
The  tears  that  now  our  eyeballs  dim 
Will  vanish  at  the  sight  of  him. 
As  the  whole  world's  black  shadows  fly 
When  the  bright  sun  ascends  the  sky.' 
Conversing  tdus  their  way  pursued 
The  city's  joyous  multitude, 
And  each  in  mutual  rapture  pressed 
A  friend  or  neighbour  to  his  oreast. 
Thus  every  man  of  high  renown. 
And  every  merchant  of  the  town, 
And  leading  subjects,  joyous  went 
Toward  R4ma  in  his  banishment. 
And  those  who  worked  the  potter's  wheels 
And  artists  skilled  in  gems  to  deal  ; 
And  masters  of  the  weaver's  art. 
And  those  who  shaped  the  sword  and  dflirt ; 
And  they  who  golden  trinkets  made. 
And  those  who  plied  the  fuller's  trade  ; 
And  servants  trained  the  bath  to  heat. 
And  they  who  dealt  in  incense  sweet ; 
Physicians  in  their  business  skilled. 
And  those  who  wine  and  mead  distilled  ; 
And  workmen  deft  in  glass  who  wrought^ 
And  those  whose  snares  the  peacock  caught^ 
With  them  who  bored  tiie  ear  for  rings, 
Or  sawed,  or  fashioned  ivory  things : 
And  those  who  knew  to  mix  cement. 
Or  lived  by  sale  of  precious  scent ; 
And  men  who  washed,  and  men  who  sewed, 
And  thralls  who  mid  the  herds  abode  ; 
And  fishers  of  the  flood,  and  they 
Who  played  and  sang,  and  women  gay  j 
And  virtuous  Br^hmaus,  Scripture- wise. 
Of  life  approved  in  all  men's  eyes  ; 
These  swelled  the  prince's  lengthened  train, 
Borne  each  in  car  or  bullock  wain. 
Fair  were  the  robes  they  wore  upon 
Their  limbs  where  red-hued  unguents  shone. 
These  all  in  various  modes  conveyed 
Their  journey  after  Bharat  made  ; 
The  soldiers'  hearts  with  rapture  glowed. 
Following  Bharat  on  his  road 
Their  chief  whose  tender  love  would  fain 
Bring  his  dear  brother  home  again. 
With  elephant,  and  horse,  and  car, 
The  vast  procession  traYeUed_f ar. 
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And  came  where  Gang&'s  waves  below 

The  town  of  Sringavera*  flow. 

There,  with  his  friends  and  kinsmen  nigh, 

Dwelt  Guha,  R&ma's  dear  ally, 

Heroic  guardian  of  the  land 

With  dauntless  heart  and  ready  hand. 

There  for  a  while  the  mighty  force 

That  followed  Bharat  gtayecl  its  course. 

Gazing  on  Gang^'s  bosom  stirred 

By  many  a  graceful  water-bird. 

When  bharat  viewed  his  followers  there, 

And  Gang&'s  water,  blest  and  fair, 

The  princt*,  who  lore  of  words  possessed, 

His  councillors  and  lords  addressed: 

'  The  captains  of  the  army  call : 

Proclaim  this  day  a  halt  for  all, 

That  so  to-morrow»  rested,  we 

May  cross  this  flood  that  seeks  the  sea. 

Meanwhile,  descending  to  the  shore, 

The  funeral  stream  T  fain  would  pour 

From  Gang&'s  fair  auspicious  tide 

To  him,  my  father  glorified.' 

Thus  Bharat  spoke  :  each  peer  and  lord 
Approved  his  words  with  one  accord, 
And  bade  the  weary  troops  repose 
In  separate  spots  where'er  thev  chose. 
There  by  the  mighty  stream  that  day, 
Most  glorious  in  its  vast  array 
The  prince's  wearied  army  lay 

In  various  groups  reclined. 
There  Bharatrs  hours  of  night  were  spent. 
While  every  eager  thought  he  bent 
On  bringing  home  from  banishment 
His  brother,  great  of  mind. 


CANTO  LXXXIV. 


GUHAS  ANGER. 

King  Guha  saw  the  host  spread  o'er 
The  wide  expanse  of  Gang4's  shore. 
With  waving  flag  and  peuiion  graced. 
And  to  his  followers  spoke  in  haste : 
*  A  mighty  army  meets  my  eyes, 
That  rivals  Ocean's  self  in  size  : 
Where'er  I  look  my  very  mind 
No  limit  to  the  host  can  find. 
Sure  Bharat  with  some  evil  thought 
His  army  to  our  land  has  brought. 
See,  huge  of  form,  his  flag  he  rears. 
That  like  an  Ebony-tree  appears. 
He  comes  with  bonds  to  take  and  chain. 
Or  triumph  o'er  our  people  slain  : 
And  after.  B&ma  will  he  slay,— 
Him  whom  his  father  drove  away : 
The  power  complete  he  longs  to  ^in. 
And— task  too  hard— usurp  the  reign. 
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So  Bharat  comes  with  wicked  will 
His  brother  Mma's  blood  to  spill. 
But  R&ma's  slave  and  friend  am  I; 
He  is  my  lord  and  dear  ally. 
Keep  here  your  watch  in  arms  arraved 
Near  Gang^'s  flood  to  lend  him  aid. 
And  let  my  gathered  servants  stand 
And  line  with  troops  the  river  strand. 
Here  let  the  river  keepers  mt-et. 
Who  flesh  and  roots  and  berries  eat ; 
A  hundred  fishers  man  each  boat 
Of  the  five  hundred  here  afloat. 
And  let  the  youthful  and  the  strong 
Assemble  in  defensive  throng. 
Hut  yet,  if,  free  from  guilty  thought 
*Gainst  Rdma,  he  this  land  have  sought. 
The  prince's  happy  host  to  day    . 
Across  the  flooa  shall  make  its  way.' 

He  spoke :  then  bearing  in  a  dish 
A  gift  of  honey,  meat,  and  fish. 
The  king  of  the  Nishadas  drew 
Toward  Bharat  for  an  interview. 
When  Bharat's  noble  charioteer 
Observed  the  monarch  hastening  near. 
He  dulv,  skilled  in  courteous  lore, 
The  tidings  to  his  master  bore : 
*  This  aged  prince  who  hither  bends 
His  footsteps  with  a  thouttand  friends. 
Knows,  firm  ally  of  B4ma,  all 
That  may  in  Dandak  wood  befall : 
Therefore,  Kakutstha's  son,  admit 
The  monarch,  as  is  right  and  fit: 
For  doubtless  he  can  clearly  tell 
Where  H4ma  now  and  Lakshman  dwell.* 

When  Bharat  heard  Sumautra's  rede. 
To  his  fair  words  the  prince  agreed : 
*Go  quickly  forth,'  he  cried,  *and  bring 
Before  my  face  the  aged  king.' 
King  Guha,  with  his  kinsmen  near. 
Rejoiced  the  summoning  to  hear : 
He  nearer  drew,  bowed  low  his  head. 
And  thus  to  royal  Bharat  said : 
'No  mansions  can  our  country  boast^ 
And  unexpected  comes  thy  host : 
But  what  we  have  1  give  thee  all : 
Rest  in  the  lodging  of  thy  thrall. 
See.  the  Nishadas  here  have  brought 
The  fruit  and  roots  their  hands  have  sought: 
And  we  have  woodland  fare  besid^  ^ 
And  store  of  meat  both  fresh  and  dried. 
To  rest  their  weary  limbs,  I  pray 
This  night  at  least  thy  host  may  stay : 
Then  cheered  with  all  we  can  bestow 
To-morrow  thou  with  it  mayst  go.' 

CANTO  LXXXV. 


GUHA  AND  BHARAT. 

Thus  the  Nish&das*  king  besought : 
The  prince  with  spirit  wisdom-fraaght 
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Replied  in  seemly  irotds  that  blent 
Deep  matter  with  tlie  argument : 
'  Thou,  friend  of  him  whom  I  revere, 
With  honours  high  hast  met  me  here, 
For  thou  alone  wouldst  entertain 
And  feed  to-day  so  vast  a  train.' 
In  suck  fair  words  the  prince  replied, 
Tiien,  poiating  to  the  path  he  cried : 
'  Which  way  aright  will  lead  my  feet 
To  Bharadv&ja*s  cairn  retreat ; 
For  all  this  land  near  6ang4  s  streams 
Pathless  and  hard  to  traverse  seems  ?  * 

Tiiusspoise  the  prince:  King  Guha  heard 
Delighted  every  prudent  worn. 
And  gating  on  that  forest  wide, 
Raised  suppliant  hands,  and  thus  replied: 

*  My  servauts,  all  the  ground  who  know, 
O  glorious  Prince,  with  thee  shall  go 
With  constant  care  thy  way  to  guide, 
And  I  will  journey  by  thy  side. 

But  this  thy  host  so  wide  dispread 
Wakes  in  my  heart  one  doubt  and  dread, 
Lest,  threatening  R4ma  good  and  great, 
111  thoughts  thy  journey  stimulate.' 
but  when  King  Guha,  ill  at  ease. 
Declared  bis  fear  in  words  like  these, 
As  pure  as  is  the  cloudless  sky 
With  soft  voice  Bharat  made  reply  : 

*  Suspect  me  not :  ne*er  come  the  time 
For  me  to  plot  so  foul  a  crime  I 

He  is  my  eldest  brother,  he 

Is  like  a  father  dear  to  me. 

Igo  to  lead  my  brother  thence 

wno  makes  the  wood  his  residence. 

1^0  thought  but  this  thy  heart  should  frame: 

This  simple  truth  my  lips  proclaim.' 

Then  with  glad  cheer  King  Guha  cried, 
With  Bharat's  answer  gratihed: 
'  Blessed  art  thou  :  on  earth  I  see 
l^one  who  may  vie,  O  Prince,  with  thee. 
Who  canst  of  thy  free  will  resign 
The  kingdom  which  unsought  is  thine. 
For  thiii,  a  name  that  ne'er  ^11  die, 
Thy  glory  through  the  worlds  shall  fly, 
Who  fain  wouldst  balm  thy  brother's  pain 
And  lead  the  exile  home  again.* 

As  Guha  thus,  and  Bliarat,  each 
To  other  spoke  in  friendly  speech. 
The  Day- God  sank  with  glory  dead, 
And  night  o'er  all  the  sky  was  spread, 
8oon  as  King  Guha's  thoughtful  care 
Had  quartered  all  the  army  there, 
Well  nonoured,  Bharat  laiH  his  head 
Beside  Satrughna  on  a  bed. 
But  grief  for  Kama  yet  oppressed 
High-minded  BharaVs  faithful  breast- 
Such  torment  little  was  deserved 
By  him  who  ne'er  from  duty  swerved. 
The  fever  ra^ed  through  every  vein 
And  burnt  him  with  its  inward  pain : 
8o  YT^^in  woods  the  flames  leap  free 


The  fire  within  oonsnmes  the  tree. 
From  heat  of  burning  anguish  sprung 
The  sweat  upon  his  body  hung, 
As  when  the  sun  with  fervid  glow 
On  high  Bim&laya  melts  the  snow. 
As,  banished  from  the  herd,  a  bull 
Wanders  alone  and  sorrowful, 

Thus  sighing  and  distressed. 
In  misery  and  bitter  grief, 
With  fevered  heart  that  mocked  relief. 
Distracted  in  his  mind,  the  chief 

Still  mourned  and  found  no  rest. 


CANTO  LXXXVI. 

GUHA*S  SPEECH. 

Guha  the  king,  acquainted  well 
With  all  that  in  the  wood  befell. 
To  Bharat  the  unequalled  told 
The  tale  of  Lakshman  mighty-souled  : 

*  With  many  an  earne'st  word  I  spake 
To  Lakdhman  as  he  stayed  awake, 
And  with  his  bow  and  shaft  in  hand 
To  guard  his  brother  kept  his  stand : 

*  Now  sleep  a  little,  Lakshman,  see 
This  pleasant  bed  is  strewn  for  thee: 
Hereon  thy  weary  body  lay. 

And  strengthen  thee  with  rest,  I  pray, 
Inured  to  toil  a.re  men  like  these. 
But  thou  hast  a^^e  been  nursed  in  ease. 
Rest,  duteous-minded !  I  will  keep 
My  watch  while  B&ma  lies  asleep  : 
'  Fjr  in  the  whole  wide  world  is  none 
,  Dearer  to  me  than  Ba^hu's  son. 

Harbour  no  doubt  or  jealous  fear : 
1  I  speak  the  truth  with  heart  sincere  : 
For  from  the  grace  which  he  has  shown 
Will  glory  on  my  name  be  thrown  : 
Great  store  of  merit  shall  I  ^ain. 
And  duteous,  f«rm  no  wish  in  vain. 
Let  me  enforced  by  many  a  row 
Of  followers,  armed  with  shaft  and  bo^ 
For  well -loved  R&ma's  weal  provide 
Who  lies  asleep  by  Sit&'s  side. 
For  through  this  wood  I  often  go. 
And  all  its  shades  conceal  I  know : 
And  we  with  conquering  arms  can  meet 
A  four- fold  host  arrayed  complete.* 
'  With  words  like  those  I  spoke,  designed 
To  move  the  high-soi^led  BharaVs  mmd. 
But  he  upon  his  duty  bent, 
Plied  his  persuasive  argument : 
*  O,  how  can  slumber  close  mine  eyes 
When  lowly  couched  with  8it4  lies 
The  royal  R4ma  7  can  I  give 
I  My  heart  to  joy,  or  even  live? 
He  whom  no  mighty  demon,  no, 
I  Nor  heavenly  God  can  overthrow. 
See,  Guha,  how  he  lies,  alas. 
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With  Sit&  coudhed  on  gathered  grass. 
By  varied  labours,  long,  severe, 
By  many  a  prayer  and  rite  austere, 
He,  JJasaratha's  cherished  son, 
By  Fortune  stamped^from  Heaven  was  won. 
Now  as  his  son  is  forced  to  fly, 
The  king  ere  long  will  surely  die : 
Keft  of  his  guardian  hand,  forlorn 
In  widowed  grief  this  land  will  mourn« 
E'e^  now  perhaps,  with  toil  overspent, 
The  women  cease  their  loud  lament^ 
And  crjes  of  woe  no  longer  ring 
Throughout  thepalace  of  the  king. 
But  ah  for  sad  Kausaly^  !  how 
Fare  she  and  mine  own  mothel*  now? 
How  fares  the  king?  this  night,  I  thinks 
Some  of  the  three  in  death  will  sink. 
With  hopes  upon  ^atrughna  set 
My  mother  may  survive  as  yet. 
But  the  sad  queen  will  die  who  bore 
The  hero,  for  her  grief  is  sore. 
His  cherished  wish  that  would  have  made 
Dear  B&ma  king,  so  long  delayed, 
*Too  late  !  too  late  ! '  the  king  will  cry, 
And  conquered  by  his  misery  die. 
When  Fate  has  brought  the  mournful  day 
Which  sees  my  father  pass  away, 
How  happy  in  their  lives  are  they 
Allowed  his  funeral  rites  to  pay. 
Our  excile  o'er,  with  him  who  ne'er 
Turlis  from  the  oath  his  lips  may  swear, 
Ma)^  we  returning  safe  and  well 
Again  in  fair  Ayodhyd  dwell.' 
Thus  Bharat  stood  with  mai.y  a  Righ 
Lamenting,  and  the  night  went  by. 
Soon  as  the  morning  light  shone  fair 
In  votive  coils  both  bound  their  hair* 
Aud  then  I  sent  them  safely  o'er 
And  left  them  on  the  farther  shore. 
With  Sita  then  they  onward  passed, 
Tiieir  coats  of  bark  about  them  cast, 

Their  locks  like  hermits*  bound. 
The  mij^hty  tamers  of  the  foe, 
teach  with  his  arrows  and  his  bow. 

Went  over  the  rugged  ground, 
Proud  in  their  strength  and  undeterred 
Like  elephants  that  lead  the  herd, 
,And  gazing  oft  around. 
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CANTO  LXXXTII. 


GUHA'S  STORY. 

That  upeeoh  of  Guha  Bharat  heard 
With  grief  and  tender  pity  stirred. 
And  as  his  ears  the  storv  drank, 
Deep  in  his  thoughtful  heart  it  sank. 
His  large  full  eyes  in  anguish  rolled, 
His  trembling  limbs  grew  stiff  and  eold; 
Then  fell  he,  like  a  tree  uptoroi 


In  woe  too  grievous  to  be  borne. 
When  Guha  saw  the  long- armed  chief 
Whose  eye  was  like  a  lotus  leaf. 
With  lion  shoulders  strong  and  fair. 
High-mettled,  proEitrate  in  despair,^— 
Pale,  bitterly  afflicted^  he 
Reeled  as  in  earthquake  reels  a  tree. 
But  when  datrughna  standing  nigh 
Saw  his  dear  brother  helpless  lie,- 
Distraught  with  woe  his  head  he  bowed^ 
Embraced  him  oft  and  wept  aloud. 
Then  Bharat's  mothers  came,  forlorn 
Of  their  dear  king,  with  fasting  worn. 
And  stood  with  weeping  eyes  around 
The  hero  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Eausalyd,  by  her  woe  oppressed, 
The  senseless  Bharat's  limbs  caressed^ 
As  a  fond  cow  in  love  and  fear 
Caresses  oft  her  youngling  dear : 
Then  yielding  to  her  woe  she  said^ 
Weeping  and  sore  disquieted  : 
*  What  torments^  O  my  son,  are  theao 
Of  sudden  pain  or  swift  disease  ? 
The  lives  or  us  and  all  the  line 
Depend,  dear  child,  on  only  thine. 
Rdma  and  Lakshman  forced  to  tfeel^ 
I  live  by  naught  but  seeing  thee : 
For  as  the  king  has  past  away 
Thou  art  my  only  help  to-day. 
Hast  thou,  perchance,  heard  evil  news 
Of  Lakshman,  which  thy  soul  subdues^ 
Or  R4ma  dwelling  with  his  spouse — . 
My  all  is  he-^neath  forest  boughs  ?' 

Then  slowly  gathering  sense  and  sfcreng^ 
The  weepinc:  hero  rose  at  length. 
And  words  like  these  to  Guha  spake. 
That  bade  Kau^alyA  comfort  take  : 
^  Where  lodged  the  prince  that  night  ?  amd 

where 
Lakshman  the  brave,  and  Sit&  fair  ? 
Show  me  the  couch  whereon  he  lay. 
Tell  me  the  food  he  ate,  I  pray.' 
Then  Guha  the  Nish^das'  king 
lleplied  to  Bharat's  questioning : 
^  Oi  all  I  had  I  brought  the  best 
To  serve  my  good  and  honoured  g^uesl 
I^ood  of  each  varied  kind  I  chose. 
And  every  fairest  fruit  that  grows. 
R&ma  the  hero  truly  brave 
Declined  the  gift  I  humbly  gave: 
His  Warrior  part  he  ne'er  forgot, 
And  what  I  brought  accepted  not  t 

*  No  gifts*  my  friend,  may  we  accepts 
Our  law  is,  Give,  and  must  be  kept.' 

*  The  high-souled  chief,  O  Monarch,  thus 
With  gracious  words  persuaded  us. 

Then  calm  and  still,  absorbed  in  tbouffM^ 

He  drank  the  water  Lakshman  brought 

And  then,  obedient  to  his  vows, 

He  fasted  with  his  gentle  spouse. 

So  Lakshma^  too  hijm  food  abitaiaMl^ 
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And  sipped  the  water  that  remained  : 
Then  with  mied  lips,  devoutly  staid, 
The  three*  their  evening:  worship  paid. 
Then  Lakshroan  with  unwearied  care 
Brought  heaps  of  sacred  grass,  and  there 
With  his  own  hands  he  quickly  spread, 
For  Kama's  rest,  a  pleasant  bed. 
A-nd  faithful  Site's  too,  where  they 
Reclining  each  by  other  lay. 
Then  Lakshman  bathed  their  feet,  and  drew 
A  little  distance  from  the  two. 
Here  stands  the  tree  which  lent  them  shade, 
Here  is  the  grass  beneath  it  laid, 
Where  Bdma  and  his  consort  spent 
The  night  together  ere  they  went. 
liHkshman,  whose  arms  the  foeman  quell. 
Watched  all  the  night  as  sentinel, 

And  kept  his  great  bow  strung: 
His  hand  was  gloved,  his  arm  was  braced. 
Two  well- tilled  quivers  at  his  waist, 

With  deadly  arrows,  hung. 
I  took  my  shafts  and  trusty  bow, 
And  with  that  tamer  of  the  foe 

Stood  ever  wakeful  near, 
And  with  my  followers,  bow  in  hand, 
Behind  mcvranged,  a  ready  band, 

Kept  watoh  o'^r  Indra's  peer.* 


CANTO  LXXXVIII. 


THE  JNGUDI  TREE. 

When  Bharat  with  each  friend  and  peer 
Bad  beard  that  tale  so  full  and  clear, 
They  went  together  to  the  tree 
The  bed  which  E^ma  pressed  to  see* 
Then  Bharat  to  his  mothers  said  : 
*  Behold  the  high-souled  hero's  bed : 
These  tumbled  heaps  of  grass  betray 
Where  he  that  night  with  S1t&  lay : 
Unmeet,  the  heir  of  fortune  high 
Thus  on  the  cold  bare  earth  should  lie, 
The  monarch's  son,  in  counsel  sage, 
Of  old  imperial  linkage. 
That  lion-lord  whose  noble  bed 
With  finest  skins  of  deer  was  spread,-^ 
How  cao  he  now  endure  to  press 
The  bare  earth,  cold  and  comfortless  I 
This  sudden  fall  from  bliss  to  grief 
Appears  untrue,  beyond  belief  : 
My  senses  are  distraught :  I  seem 
To  view  the  fancies  of  a  dream. 
There  is  no  deity  so  great, 
No  newer  in  heaven  can  master  Fate» 
II  Kftma,  Dasaratha's  heir, 
L»3r  o»  the  ground  and  slumbered  ther^ ; 
Aoid  lovely  SitA,  she  who  springs 
From  fair  Videha's  ancient  kings. 


SiUQ%  Lakshman,  and  Sumantra. 


Bdma's  dear  wife,  by  all  adored. 

Lay  on  the  earth  beside  her  lord. 

Here  was  his  couch,  upon  this  heap 

He  tossed  and  turned  in  restless  sleep  : 

On  the  hard  soil  each  manly  limb 

Has  stamped  the  grass  with  signs  of  him, 

That  night,  it  seems,  fair  Sitd  spent 

Arrayed  in  every  ornament, 

For  here  and  there  my  eyes  behold 

Small  particles  of  glistering  gold. 

She  laid  her  outer  garment  heiv, 

For  still  some  silken  threads  appear. 

How  dear  in  her  devoted  eyes 

Must  be  the  bed  where  B&ma  lies, 

Where  she  so  tender  could  repose 

And  by  his  side  forget  her  woes. 

Alas,  unhappy,  guilty  me  1 

For  whom  the  prince  was  forced  to  fl^ei, 

And  chief  of  Raghu's  sons  and  best, 

A  bed  like  this  with  Sit4  pressed. 

Sou  of  a  royal  sire  whose  hand 

Ruled  paramount  o'er  every  land. 

Could  ne  who  every  joy  bestows. 

Whose  body  like  the  Jotus  shows, 

The  friend  of  all,  who  charms  the  sight. 

Whose  flashing  eyes  are  darkly  bright. 

Leave  the  dear  kingdom,  his  by  right, 

Unmeet  for  woe.  the  heir  of  bliss. 

And  lie  upon  a  oed  like  this  ? 

Great  joy  and  happy  fate  are  thine, 

0  Lakshman,  marked  with  each  fair  sign. 
Whose  faithful  footsteps  follow  still 
Thy  brother  in  his  hour  of  ill. 

And  blest  is  Sit&,  nobly  good, 

Who  dwells  with  R4ma  in  the  wood. 

Ours  is,  alas,  a  doubtful  fate 

Of  R4ma  reft  and  desolate. 

My  royal  sire  has  gained  the  skies, 

In  woods  the  high-souled  hero  lies ; 

The  state  is  wrecked  and  tempest-tossed, 

A  vessel  with  her  rudder  lost. 

Yet  none  in  secret  thought  has  planned 

With  hostile  might  to  seize  the  land : 

Though  forced  in  distant  wilds  to  dwell, 

The  hero's  arm  protects  it  well. 

Unguarded,  with  deserted  wall, 

Ko  elephant  or  steed  in  stal^, 

My  father's  royal  city  shows 

Her  portals  open  to  her  foes. 

Of  bold  proteotors  reft  and  bare^ 

Defenceless  in  her  dark  despair : 

But  still  her  foes  the  wish  restrain. 

As  men  from  poisoned  cates  refrain. 

1  from  this  hour  my  nights  will  pass 
Couched  on  the  earth  or  gathered  grassy 
Eat  only  fruit  and  roots,  and  wear 

A  coat  of  bark,  and  matted  hair. 
I  in  the  woods  will  pass,  content, 
For  him  the  term  of  banishment ; 
So  shall  I  still  unbroken  save 
The  promise  which  the  hero  gave* 
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While  I  remain  for  B^ma  tliere, 
Satnighua  will  my  exile  sliare, 
Aud  K4ma  iu  hisiiouie  again, 
With  Lakshman,  o'er  Ayodhy&  reign. 
For  him,  .o  rule  and  guard  the  siatei 
^he  twice-born  meu  bhall  cou^seorate, 
O,  may  the  Gods  1  serve  incline 
To  grant  thi^  earnest  wish  of  mine! 
If  when  I  bow  befora  his  feet 
And  with  all  moving  arts  entreat, 

Ue  still  deny  my  prayer, 
Then  with  my  brother  will  I  live : 
He  must,  he  must  permission  give, 

Koaming  in  forests  there.' 

CANTO  LXXXIX. 

THE  PASSAGE  OF  GANGA. 

That  night  the  son  of  Raghu  lav 
On  Gauge's  bank  till  break  uf  day  : 
Then  with  the  earliest  light  he  woke 
And  thus  to  brave  Satrughna  spoke : 
'  Rise  up,  Satrughoa,  from  th;^  bed : 
Why  sleepest  thou  ?  the  night  is  fled. 
See  how  the  sun  who  chases  night 
Wakes  every  lutus  with  his  light. 
Arise,  arise,  and  tirst  of  all 
The  lord  of  ^ringavera  call, 
For  he  his  frieudly  aid  will  lend 
Our  army  o'er  the  flood  to  send.' 

Thus  urged,  ^atrughna  answered  :  '  I, 
Remembering  R^mu,  sleepless  lie.' 
As  thus  the  brothers,  each  to  each, 
Tbe  lion-mettled,  ended  speech. 
Came  Guha,  the  Nish&das'  king, 
Aud  spoke  with  kindly  questioning: 
'  Hast  thou  in  comfort  passed,'  he  cried, 
'  Tne  night  upon  the  river  side  ? 
With  thee  how  fares  it  ?  and  are  these, 
Thy  soldiers,  healthy  and  at  ease  I ' 
Thus  the  Mishddas'  lord  inquired 
In  gentle  word-s  which  love  inspired. 
And  Bharat,  Kama's  faithful  slave, 
Thus  to  the  king  his  answer  gave : 

*  Tue  night  has  sweetly  passed,  aud  we 
Are  highly  honoured,  king,  by  thee. 
Mow  let  thy  servants  boats  prepare, 
Our  army  o'er  the  stream  to  bear.* 

The  speech  of  Bharat  Guha  heard, 
And  swift  to  do  his  bidding  stirred. 
Within  the  town  the  monarch  sped 
And  to  his  ready  kinsmen  said  : 

*  Awake,  each  kmsman,  rise,  each  friend  1 
May  every  joy  your  lives  attend. 
Gather  eacn  boat  upon  the  shore 

And  f errv  all  the  army  o'er.' 
Thus  Guha  spoke :  nor  they  delayed. 
But,  rising  quick,  their  lord  obeyeil. 
And   fecon,  Irtm  every  side  secured, 


Five  hundred  boats  were  ready  moored. 
Some  reared  aloft  the  mystic  sign,' 
And  mighty  bells  were  hung  in  line: 
Of  flrmest  build,  gay  flags  they  bore. 
And  sailors  for  the  helm  and  oar. 
One  such  King  Guha  chose,  whereon. 
Of  fair  white  cloth,  an  awning  shone. 
And  sweet  musicians  charmed  the  ear,— 
And  bade  his  servants  urge  it  near. 
Then  Bharat  swiftly  sprang  on  board. 
And  then  ^atrughna,  tamous  lord. 
To  whom,  with  many  a  royal  dame, 
Kausaly&  and  6umitr4  came. 
The  household  priest  went  first  in  place. 
The  elders,  and  the  Br4hman  race, 
And  after  them  the  monarch's  train 
Of  women  borne  in  many  a  wain. 
Then  high  to  heaven  the  shouts  of  those 
Who  firM  the  army's  huts,'  arose. 
With  theirs  who  bathed  along  the  shore. 
Or  to  the  boats  the  baggage  bore. 
Full  freighted  with  that  mighty  force 
The  boats  sped  swiftly  on  their  course, 
By  royal  Guha*s  servants  manned, 
And  gentle  gales  the  banners  fanned. 
Some  boats  a  crowd  of  dames  conveyed*  < 
In  others  noble  coursers  neighed  ; 
Some  chariots  ieind  their  catUe  bore. 
Some  precious  wealth  and  golden  store. 
Across  the  stream  each  boat  was  rowed. 
There  duly  disembarked  its  load, 
And  then  returning  on  its  way. 
Sped  here  and  there  in  merry  play. 
Inen  swimming  elephants  appeared 
With  flying  pennons  high  upreared, 
And  as  the  drivers  urged  them  o'er. 
The  look  of  winged  mountains  wore. 
Some  men  in  barges  reached  the  strand. 
Others  on  rafts  came  safe  to  land  : 
Some  buoyed  with  pitchers  crossed  thetid^ 
And  others  on  their  arms  relied. 
Thus  with  the  help  the  monarch  gave 
The  army  crossed  pure  Gauge's  wave  : 
Then  in  auspicious  hour  it  stood 
Within  Pray&gas  famous  wood. 
The  prince  with  cheering  words  addressed 
His  weary  men,  and  bade  them  rest 

Where'er  they  chose:  and  he. 
With  priest  and  deacon  by  his  side* 
To  Bharadvaja'H  dwelling  hied 

That  best  of  saints  to  see. 


1  The  tvastika,  a  little  cross  with » 
transverse  line  at  each  extremity. 

*  When  an  army  marched  it  wascastom* 
ary  to  burn  the  huts  in  which  it  had  spent 
the  night. 
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CANTO  XC. 


THE  HERMITAGE, 

The  prince  of  men  a  league  away 
Saw  where  the  hermit's  dwelling  la\r. 
Then  with  his  lords  his  path  pursued, 
Attd  left  his  warrior  multitude. 
l)n  foot,  as  duty  taught  his  mind. 
He  left  his  warlike  gear  behind  : 
Two  robes  of  lineu  cloth  he  wore. 
And  bade  Vasish^ha  walk  before. 
Then  Bharat  from  his  lords  withdrew 
When  Bharadv&ja  came  in  view, 
And  toward  tiie  holy  hermit  went 
Behind  Yasish^ha,  reverent. 
When  Bharadvdja,  saint  austere, 
Sftw  good  Vasish^iia  drawing  near. 
He  cried,  upspriu^ing  from  his  seat, 
'  The  grace-jfift  bring,  my  friend  to  greet.' 
Wnen  Saint  Vasishpha  near  him  drew. 
And  Bharat  paid  the  reverence  due, 
The  glorious  hermit  was  aware 
That  Dasaratha's  son  was  there. 
The  grace-gift,  water  for  their  feet 
He  gave,  and  offered  fruit  to  eat ; 
Then,  duty-skilled,  with  friendly  speech 
la  seemly  order  questioned  each  : 

•  How  fares  it  in  Ayodhv4  n  >w 
With  treasury  and  army  ?  how 

With  kith  and  kin  and  friends  most  dear, 
With  councillor,  and  prince,  and  peer  ? 
But,  for  he  kuew  the  king  was  de^d, 
Of  Dasaratha  naught  he  said. 
Vasi8h|ha  and  the  prince  in  turn 
Would  of  the  hermit's  welfare  learn: 
Of  holy  fires  they  fain  would  hear. 
Of  popils,  trees,  and  birds,  and  deer. 
The  glorious  saint  his  answer  made 
That  all  was  well  in  holy  shade : 
Tuen  love  of  Rama  moved  his  breast, 
And  thus  he  questioned  of  his  guest  : 
Why  art  thou  here,  O  Prince,  whose  hand 
With  kingly  sway  protects  the  lanl ? 
Declare  the  cau.se,  explain  the  whole, 
For  yet  sime  doubt  disturbs  my  soul. 
BLe  whom  Kausaiyft  bare,  whose  might 
The  foemen  slays,  his  line's  delight. 
He  who  with  wife  and  brother  sent 
Afar  now  roam^  in  banishment, 
Famed  prince,  to  whom  his  father  spake 
This  order  for  a  woman's  sake  : 

*  Avay  1  and  in  the  forest  spend 

T.iy  life  till  f  jurteeii  years  shall  end  *— 
Hiii;  thou  the  wish  to  harm  him,  bent 
Ob  iitt  against  the  innocent  ? 
Wonldst  thou  thine  elder's  realm  enjoy 
Withoat  a  thorn  that  can  annov  ?  * 

•  With  sobbing  voice  and  tearful  eye 
Thus  Bhftrat  sadly  made  reply : 
*Ah  lotlam  I,  if  thou,  O  baint. 


Canst  thus  in  thought  my  heart  attaint : 
No  warning  charge  from  thee  I  need  ; 
Ne*er  could  such  crime  from  me  proceed. 
The  words  my  guilty  mother  spake 
When  fondly  jealous  for  my  sake^ 
Think  not  that  I,  to  triumph  moved, 
Those  words  approve  or  eer  approved, 
()  Hermit,  I  have  sought  this  place 
To  win  the  lordly  hero's  grace, 
To  throw  me  at  my  brother's  feet 
And  lead  him  to  his  royal  seat. 
To  this,  mv  journey's  aim  and  end, 
Thou  shouldst,  O  Saint,  thy  favour  lend  : 
Whei-e  is  Che  lord  of  earth?  d*  thou. 
Most  holy,  say,  where  roams  he  now  ? 
Then,  by  th*e  saint  Vasish^ha  pressed. 

And  all  the  gathered  priests  beside. 
To  Bharat's  dutiful  request 

The  hermit  graciously  replied  :  ' 

*  Worthy  of  thee,  O  Prince,  this  deed. 
True  son  of  Baghu's  ancient  seed. 

I  know  thee  reverent,  well -controlled, 
The  glory  of  the  good  of  old. 
I  grant  thy  prayer  :  in  this  pursuit 
I  know  thy  heart  is  resolute. 
'  ris  for  thy  sake  those  words  I  said 
That  wider  still  thy  fame  may  spread. 
I  know  where  R4ma,  duty-tried. 
His  brother,  and  his  wife  abide. 
Where  Ghitrakfi^a's  heights  arise 
Thy  brother  U4ma's  dwelling  lies. 
Go  thither  with  the  morning's  light. 
And  stay  with  all  thy  lords  to-night : 
For  I  would  show  thee  honour  high, 
And  do  not  thou  my  wi^  deny,' 

CANTO  XCI. 
BHARADVAJAS  FEAST. 

Soon  as  he  saw  the  prince's  mind 
To  rest  that  day  was  well  inclined. 
He  sought  Kaikeyl's  son  to  please 
With  hospitable  courtesies. 
Then  Bharat  to  the  saint  replied  : 
<  Our  wants  are  more  than  satisfied. 
The  gifts  which  honoured  strangers  greet , 
And  water  for  our  weary  feet 
Hast  thou  bestowed  with  friendly  care^ 
And  every  choice  of  woodland  fare.' 
Then  Bharadv&ja  spoke,  a  smile 
Playing  upon  his  lips  the  while  : 

*  I  know,  dear  Prince,  thy  friendly  mind 
Will  any  fare  sufficient  find, 

But  eladly  would  I  entertain 
And  oanquet  all  thine  armed  train  : 
Such  is  my  earnest  wish  :  do  thou 
This  longing  of  my  heart  allow, 
Whv  hast  thou  hither  bent  thy  way, 
And  made  thy  troopa-behind'thee  stay? 
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Why  unattended  ?  eouldst  thou  not 
With  friends  and  army  seek  this  spot  ?' 

Bhara^  with  reverent  hands  raised  high. 
To  ihai  great  hermit  made  reply  : 

*  My  troops,  for  awe  of  thee,  O  Sage^ 
I  brought  not  to  thy  hermitage  : 
Troops  of  a  king  or  monarch  «  son 
A  hermit's  home  should  ever  shun. 
Behind  me  com«s  a  mighty  train 
Wide  spreading  o*er  the  ample  plain. 
Where  every  ehief  and  captain  leads 
Men,  elephants^  and  mettled  steeds 
I  leared^  O  reverend  Sage*,  lest  these 
Might  harm  the  holy  ground  and  trees, 
Springs  might  be  marred  and  cots  o'er- 

thrown. 
So  mth  the  priests  I  came  alone.* 

'Bring  all  thy  host,*  the  hermit  cried, 
And  Bharat,  to  his  joy,  c  mplied. 
Then  to  the  chapel  went  the  sire. 
Where  ever  burnt  the  sacred  fire, 
And  first,  i»  order  due^  with  sips 
Of  water  purified  his  lips: 
To  Visvakarm^  then  he  prayed, 
lais  hospitable  f easAi  to  aid  : 

*  Let  Viavakarm^  hear  my  call. 
The  God  who  forms  and  fashions  all; 
A  mighty  banquet  I  provide, 
Be  all  my  wants  this  day  supplied. 
Lord  Indra  at  their  head,  the  three* 
Who  guard  the  worlds  I  call  to  me  : 
A  mighty  host  this  day  1  feed, 
Be  now  supplied  my  every  need. 
Let  all  the  streams  that  eastward  go^ 
And  those  whose  waters  westering  flow, 
Both  on  the  earth  and  in  the  sky. 
Flow  hither  and  my  wants  supplv. 
Be  some  with  erdent  liquor  filled, 
And  some  with  wine  from  flowers  distilled, 
While  some  their  fresh  cool  streams  retftin 
Sweet  as  the  juice  of  sugar-cane. 
I  call  the  Gods,  I  call  the  band 
Of  minstrels  that  around  them  stand : 
%  call  the  H&h&  and  Huh<i, 
I  call  the  sweet  Visy^yasu. 
I  call  the  heavenly  wives  of  these 
With  all  the  bright  Apsarases, 
Alwnbu8h&  of  beauty  rare,      , 
The  chai-mer  of  the  tangled  hair, 
Ghritdchi  and  Visv&ohi  fair, 
Hemd  and  Bhim&  sweet  to  view, 
And  lovely  N&gadantd  too. 
And  all  the  sweetest  nymphs  who  utand 
Bv  Indra  or  by  Brahma's  hand-^ 
I  summon  these  with  all  their  train 
And  Tumburu  to  lead  the  stram. 
Here  let  Jiuvera's  garden  rise 
Which  far  in  Northern  Kuru»  lies ; 


Boi^  fl. 


1  Yama,  Varuna  and  Kuvera. 
»  A  happy  land  in  the  remote  north 
where  *  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  natural  per* 


For  leaves  let  eleth  and  gems  entwine, 

And  let  its  fruit  be  nymphs  divine. 

Let  Soma*  give  the  noblest  food 

To  feed  the  mighty  multitude. 

Of  every  kind,  for  tooth  and  lip. 

To  chew,  to  lick,  to  suck,  and  sip. 

Let  wreaths,  where  fairest  flowers  abound, 

Spring  from  the  trees  that  bloom  around. 

Bach  sort  of  wine  to  woo  the  taste. 

And  meats  of  every  kind  be  placed.* 

Thus  spake  the  hermit  self -restrained* 
With  proper  tone  by  rules  ordained. 
On  deepest  meditation  bent. 
In  holy  might  preeminent. 
Then  as  with  hands  in  raverence  raised 
Absorbed  in  thought  he  eastward  gazed. 
The  deities  he  thus  addressed^ 
Came  each  in  semblance  manifest. 
Delicious  gales  that  cooled  the  frame  ' 
From  Malaya  and  Dardar  came. 
That  kissed  those  scented  hills  and  threw 
Auspicious  fragrance  where  they  blew. 
Then  falling  fast  iu  sweetest  showers 
Came  from  the  sky  immortal  flowers, 
And  all  the  airy  region  round 
With  heavenly  drums  was  liiade  to  sound* 
Then  breathed  a  soft  celestial  breeze. 
Then  danced  the  bright  Apsarases, 
The  minstrels  and  the  Gods  advanced, 
And  warbling  lutes  the  soul  entranced. 
The  earth  and  sky  that  music  flUed, 
And  tJirough  each  ear  it  softly  thrilled. 
As  from  the  heavenly  quills  it  fell 
With  time  and  tune  attempered  weU, 
Soon  as  the  minstrels  ceased  to  play 
And  airs  celestial  died  away. 
The  troops  of  Bharat  saw  amazed 
What  Visvakarm&'s  art  had  raised. 
On  every  side,  flve  leagues  around. 
All  smooth  and  level  lay  the  ground, 
With  fresh  green  grass  that  charmed  the 

sight 
Like  sapphires  blent  with  lazuUte. 
There  the  Wood-apple  hung  its  load. 
The  Mango  and  the  Citron  glowed 
The  Bel  and  scented  Jak  were  there, 
And  Aonld  with  fruitage  fair. 
There,  brought  from  Northern  Kuru,  stood 
Rich  in  delights,  the  glorious  wood. 
And  many  a  stream  was  seen  to  glide 

fection  attended  with  complete  happiness 
obtained  without  exertion.  There  is  there 
no  vicissitude,  nor  decrepitude,  nor  death, 
nor  fear;  no  distinction  of  virtue  and 
vice,  none  of  the  inequalities  denoted  by 
the  words  best,  worst,  and  intermediate, 
nor  any  change  resulting  from  the  suo- 
csssion  of  the  four  Yugas.'  See  MuiB*fl 
iSanskrit  Texts,  Vol  I.  p.  492. 
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Witli  flowering  trees  along  its  side. 
There  mansions  rose  with  four  wide  halls. 
And  elephants  and  chargers'  stalls. 
And  many  a  house  of  royal  state, 
Triumphal  arc  and  bannered  gate. 
With  noble  doorways^  sought  the  sky. 
Like  a  pale  cloud,  a  palace  high, 
Wliieh  far  and  wide  rare  fragrance  shed. 
With  wreaths  of  white  engarlanded. 
Square  was  its  shape,  its  halls  were  wide, 
With  many  a  seat  and  couch  supplied, 
Drink  of  all  kinds,  and  every  meat 
Such  as  celestial  Gods  might  eat. 
GSien  at  the  bidding  of  the  seer 
Kaikeyi's  strong-armed  son  drew  near, 
AikI  passed  within  that  fair  abode 
Wliich  with  the  noblest  jewels  glowed. 
TheUj  as  Vagishtha  led  the  way. 
The  councillors,  in  due  array. 
Followed  delighted  and  amazed 
And  on  tlie  glorious  structure  gazed. 
Then  Bharat,  Baghu's  son,  drew  near 
7he  khigly  throne,  with  prince  and  peer, 
Whereby  the  ehouri  in  the  shade 
Of  ths  white  canopy  was  laid. 
Before  the  throne  he  humbly  bent 
And  honoured  B4ma,  reverent. 
Then  in  his  hand  the  ehouri  bore. 
And  sat  where  sits  a  eouneillon 
His  ministers  and  household  priest 
Bat  by  degrees  from  chief  to  feast. 
Then  sat  the  captain  of  the  host 
And  all  the  men  he  honoured  most. 
Then  when  the  saint  his  order  gave. 
Each  river  with  enchanted  wave 
Boiled  milk  and  curds  divinely  sweet 
Before  the  princely  Bharat's  feet ; 
And  dwelling's  fair  on  either  side, 
With^y  white  plaster  beautified, 
"Their  heavenly  roofs  were  seen  to  lift. 
The  Br&hman  Bharadv&ja*s  gift, 
Then  straight  by  Lord  Kuvera  sent, 
Oay  with  celestial  ornament 
Of  bright  attire  and  jewels'  shine. 
Oame  twenty  thousand  nymphs  divine  : 
The  man  on  whom  those  beauties  glanced 
That  moment  felt  his  soul  entranced. 
With  them  from  Nandan's  blissful  shades 
Came  twenty  thousand  heavenly  maids. 
Tnmbaru,  l^&rad,  Gopa  came. 
And  Sutanu,  like  radiant  flame, 
Ae  kin^  of  the  Gandharva  throng; 
JImA,  mvished  Bharat  with  their  song. 
Xlwi  spoke  the  saint,  and  swift  obeyed 
Almhiish^  the  fairest  maid, 
AadHisrakesi  bright  to  view, 
Haiiaiid,  Pundarlk4  too, 
And  JSinced  to  him  with  graceful  ease 
l,%e  d^cee  of  Apsarases. 
AH  ehaf  lets  that  by  Gods  are  worn, 
42r  CSual|»ratlia's  grpves  adorn, 
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Bloomed  by  the  saint's  command  arrayed 
On  branches  in  PrayAga's  shade. 
When  at  the  saint's  command  the  breeze 
Made  music  with  the  Vilva  trees. 
To  wave  in  rhythmic  beat  began 
The  boughs  of  each  Myroholan, 
And  holy  fig-trees  wore  the  look 
Of  dancers,  as  their  leaflets  shook. 
The  fair  Tam&la,  palm,  and  pine, 
With  trees  that  tower  and  plants  that  twine, 
The  sweetly  varying  forms  displayed 
Of  stately  dame  or  oending  maid. 
Here  men  the  foaming  winecup  quaffed. 
Here  drank  of  milk  full  many  a  draught. 
And  tasted  meats  of  every  kind, 
Well  dressed,  whatever  pleased  their  mind. 
Then  beauteous  women,  seven  or  eight, 
Stood  ready  by  each  man  to  wait ; 
Beside  the  stream  his  limbs  they  stripped 
And  in  the  cooling  water  dipped. 
And  then  the  fair  ones,  sparkling  eyed, 
With  soft  hands  rubbed  his  limbs  and  dried. 
And  sitting  on  the  lovely  bank 
Held  up  the  winecup  as  he  drank. 
Nor  did  the  grooms  forget  to  feed 
Camel  and  mule  and  ox  and  steed. 
For  there  were  stores  of  roasted  grain. 
Of  honey  and  of  su^ar-eane. 
S.0  fast  the  wild  excitement  spread 
Among  the  warriors  Bharat  fed, 
That  all  the  mighty  army  through 
The  groom  no  more  his  charger  knew. 
And  he  who  drove  might  seek  in  vain 
To  tell  his  elephant  again. 
With  every  joy  and  rapture  fired. 
Entranced  with  all  the  heart  desired. 
The  myriads  of  the  host  that  night 
Revelled  delirious  with  delight. 
Urged  by  the  damsels  at  their  side 
In  wild  delight  the  warriors  cried ; 
*  Ne'er  will  we  seek  Ayodhyd,  no. 
Nor  yet  to  Dandak  forest  go : 
Here  will  we  stay  :  may  happy  fate 
On  Bharat  and  on  R^ma  wait.* 
Thus  cried  the  army  gay  and  free 
Exulting  in  their  lawless  glee, 
Both  infantry  and  those  who  rode 
On  elephants,  or  steeds  bestrode. 
Ten  thousand  voices  shouting,  '  This 
Is  heaven  indeed  for  perfect  bliss.* 
With  garlands  decked  they  idly  strayed, 
And  danced  and  laughed  and  sang  and 

played. 
At  length  as  every  soldier  eyed. 
With  food  like  Amrit  satisfied. 
Each  dainty  cate  and  tempting  meat^ 
No  longer  had  he  care  to  eat. 
Thus  soldier,  servant,  dame,  and  slave 
Beceived  whate'er  the  wish  might  crave. 
As  each  in  new-wrought  clothes  arrayed 
Enjoyed  the  feast  before  him  laid. 
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Each  man  was  seen  in  white  attire 
TJnstained  by  spot  or  Bpeck  of  mire: 
None  was  atnirst  or  hungry  there, 
And  none  had  dust  upon  his  hair. 
On  every  side  in  woody  dells 
Was  milky  food  in  bubbling  wells. 
And  there  were  all-supplying  cows 
And  honey  dropping  irom  the  boughs. 
Kor  wanted  lakes  of  flower-made  drink 
With  piles  of  meat  upon  the  brink, 
Boiled,  stewed,  and  roasted,  varied  cheer, 
Peachick  and  jungle-fowl  and  deer. 
There  was  the  flesh  of  kid  and  boar, 
And  dainty  sauce  in  endless  store. 
With  juice  of  flowera  concocted  well, 
And  soup  that  charmed  the  taste  and  smell, 
And  pounded  fruits  of  bitter  taste. 
And  many  a  bath  was  ready  placed. 
Down  by  each  river's  shelving  side 
There  stood  great  basins  well  supplied. 
And  laid  therein,  of  dazzling  sheen, 
White  brushes  for  the  teeth  were  seen, 
And  many  a  covered  box  wherein 
Was  sandal  powdered  for  the  skin. 
And  mirrors  bright  with  constant  care, 
And  piles  of  new  attire  were  there. 
And  store  of  sandals  and  of  shoes. 
Thousands  of  pairs,  for  all  t6  choose : 
Eve-unguents,  combs  for  hair  and  beard. 
Umbrellas  fair  and  bows  appeared. 
Lakes  gleamed,  that  lent  digestive  aid,^ 
And  some  for  pleasant  bathing  made. 
With  waters  ^ir,  and  smooth  incline 
For  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  kine. 
There  saw  they  baxley  heaped  on  high 
The  ooutless  cattle  to  supf)ly : 
The  golden  grain  shone  fair  and  bright 
As  sapphires  or  the  lazulite. 
'J'o  all  the  gathered  host  it  seemed 
As  if  that  .magic  scene  they  dreanied. 
And  wonder,  as  they  gazed,  increased 
At  Bharadvfija's  glorious  feast. 

Thus  in  the  hermit's  grove  they  spent 
That  night  in  joy  and  merriment. 
Blest  as  the  Gods  who  take  their  ease 
Under  the  shade  of  Nandan's  trees. 
Each  minstrel  bade  the  saint  adieu. 
And  to  his  blissful  mansion  flew, 
And  every  stream  and  heavenly  dame 
Beturnea  as  swiftly  as  she  came. 

CANTO  XCII. 


BHARAT'S  FAREWELL. 

So  Bharat  with  his  army  spent 
The  watches  of  the  night  content. 


1  The  poet  does  not  tell  us  what  these 
lakes  contained. 


And  gladly,  with  the  morning's  light 
Drew  near  his  host  the  anchorite. 
When  Bharadv&ja  saw  him  stand 
With  hand  in  reverence  joined  to  hand. 
When  fires  of  worship  had  been  fed. 
He  looked  upon  the  prince  and  said  : 
'  O  blameless  son,  I  pray  thee  tell. 
Did  the  past  night  content  thee  well  ? 
Say  if  the  feast  my  care  supplied 
Thiy  host  of  followers  gratified.* 

His  hands  he  joined,  his  head  he  bent 
And  spoke  in  answer  reverent 
To  the  most  high  and  radiant  sage 
Who  issued  from  his  hermitage : 

*  Well  have  I  passed  the  niffht :  thy  feast 
Gave  joy  to  every  man  and  beast ;         t 
And  1.  great  lord,  and  every  peer 

Were  satisfied  with  sumptuous  cheer. 

Thy  banquet  has  delighted  all 

From  highest  chief  to  meanest  thrall. 

And  rich  attire  and  drink  and  meat 

Banished  the  thought  of  toil  and  heatk 

And  now,  O  Hermit  good  and  great, 

A  boon  of  thee  I  supplicate. 

To  Rama's  side  my  steps  1  bend  : 

Do  thou  with  friendly  eye  commend. 

O  tell  me  how  to  guide  my  feet 

To  virtuous  Kama's  lone  retreat : 

Great  Hermit.  I  entreat  thee,  say 

How  far  from  here  and  which  the  way/ 

Thus  by  fraternal  love  inspired 
The  chieftain  of  the  saint  inquired  : 
Then  thus  replied  the  glorious  seer 
Of  matchless  might,  of  vows  austere  • 

*  Ere  the  fourth  league  from  here  be  passed. 
Amid  a  forest  wild  and  vast, 

Stands  Gh\trak6ta's  mountain  tall. 
Lovely  with  wood  and  waterfall. 
North  of  the  mountain  thou  wilt  see 
The  beauteous  stream  Mand&kinI, 
Where  swarm  the  waterfowl  below. 
And  gay  trees  on  the  margin  grow. 
Then  will  a  leafy  cot  between 
The  river  and  the  hill  be  seen  : 
*Ti8  Rdma's,  and  the  princely  pair 
Of  brothers  live  for  certain  there. 
Hence  to  the  south  thine  armv  lead, 
And  then  more  southward  still  proceed. 
So  sbalt  thon  find  his  lone  retreat, 
And  there  the  son  of  Eaghu  meet,* 

Soon  as  the  ordered  march  they  knew^ 
The  widows  of  the  monarch  flew. 
Leaving  their  cars,  most  meet  to  ride. 
And  flocked  to  Bharadvdja's  side. 
There  with  the  good  Sumitr^  Queen 
Kausaly^,  sad  and  worn,  was  seen, 
Oaressing,  still  with  sorrow  faint. 
The  feet  of  that  illustrious  saint,  * 

Kaikeyi  too,  her  longings  crossed, 
Reproached  of  all,  her  object  lost. 
Before  the  famous  henait  came> 
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And  olasped  his  feet,  o*enehelmed  with 

shame. 
With  circling  steps  she  humbly  went 
AcbiiAd  the  saint  preeminent, 
And  stood  not  far  from  Bharat's  side 
With  heart  oppressed,  and  heavy -eyed. 
Then  the  great  seer,  who  never  broke 
One  holy  vow,  to  Bharat  spoke : 
'  Speak,  Baghu's  son  :  I  fam  would  learn 
The  story  of  each  queen  in  turn/ 

Obedient  to  the  nigh  request 
Bv  Bharadv&ja  thus  addressed, 
His  reverent  hands  together  laid, 
He,  skilled  in  speech,  nis  answer  made: 
*She  whom,  O  Saint,  thou  seeet  here 
A  Goddess  in  her  form  appear. 
Was  the  chief  consort  of  the  king, 
Kow  worn  with  fast  and  sorrowing. 
As  Aditi  in  days  of  yore 
The  all-preserving  Vishnu  bore, 
Kausalyft  bore  with  happy  fate 
Lord  B^ma  of  the  lion's  gait. 
She  who,  transfixed  with  torturing  pangs. 
On  her  left  arm  so  fondly  han^ 
As  when  her  withering  leaves  decay 
Droops  by  the  wood  the  Cassia  spray, 
Bumitr^  pained  with  woe,  is  she, 
The  consort  second  of  the  three  : 
Two  princely  sons  the  lady  bare. 
Fair  as  the  Gods  in  heaven  are  fair. 
And  she,  the  wicked  dame  through  whom 
My  brothers'  lives  are  wrapped  in  gloom. 
And  mourning  for  his  offspring  dear. 
The  king  has  sought  his  heavenly  sphere,— 
Proud,  foolish-heartedr  swift  to  ire. 
Self-fancied  darling  of  my  sire, 
Kaik^,  most  ambitious  queen. 
Unlovely  with  her  lovely  mien, 
My  mother  sh^e,  whose  impious  will 
Is  ever  bent  on  deeds  of  ill. 
In  whom  the  root  and  spring  I  see 
Of  all  this  woe  which  crushes  me.* 

Quick  breathing  like  a  furious  snake. 
With  tears  and  sobs  the  hero  Boake, 
With  reddened  eyes  aglow  witn  rage. 
And  Bharadv^ja,  mighty  sage. 
Supreme  in  wisdom,  calm  and  grave. 
Id  words  like  these  good  counsel  gave : 
*  O  Bharat,  hear  the  words  I  say  ; 
On  her  the  fault  thou  must  not  lay : 
For  many  a  blessing  yet  will  spring 
From  banished  B&ma*s  wandering.' 
And  Bharat,  with  that  promise  cheered, 
Went  circling  round  that  saint  revered, 
He  hnmbly  bade  farewell,  and  then 
Gave  orders  to  collect  his  men. 
Frompt  at  the  summons  thousands  flew 
^o  cars  which  noble  coursers  drew, 
Brigb^gleaming,  glorious  to  behold, 
Adomi!  with  wealth  of  burnished  gold, 
TlMa  llBUile  elephants  and  male, 


Gold-girthed,  vithflags  that  wooed  thegale. 
Marched  with  their  bright  bells'  tinkling 

chime 
Like  clouds  when  ends  the  summer  time,: 
Some  cars  were  huge  and  some  were  light. 
For  heavy  draught  or  rapid  flight. 
Of  costly  price,  of  every  kind. 
With  clouds  of  infantry  behind. 
The  dames,  Eausaly^  at  their  head. 
Were  in  the  noblest  chariots  led. 
And  every  gentle  bosom  beat 
With  hope  the  banished  prince  to  meet, 
The  royal  Bharat,  glory-crowned. 
With  all  his  retinue  around, 
Borne  in  a  beauteous  litter  rode, 
Like  the  young  moon  and  sun  that  glowed. 
The  army  as  it  streamed  along. 
Cars,  elephants,  in  endless  throng. 
Showed,  marching  on  its  southward  way. 
Like  autumn  clouds  in  long  array. 


CANTO  XCIIL 

CHITRAKI7TA  IN  SIGHT. 

As  through  the  woods  its  way  pursued 
That  mighty  bannered  multitude, 
Wild  elephants  in  terror  fled 
With  all  the  startled  herds  they  led. 
And  bears  and  deer  were  seen  on  hill. 
In  forest  glade,  by  every  riU. 
Wide  as  the  sea  from  coast  to  coast, 
The  high-souled  Bharat's  mighty  host 
Covered  the  earth  as  cloudy  trains 
Obscure  the  sky  when  fall  the  rains. 
The  stately  elephants  he  led. 
And  countless  steeds  the  land  o'erspi'ead. 
So  closely  crowded  that  between 
Their  serried  ranks  no  ground  was  seen. 
Then  when  the  host  had  travelled  far. 
And  steeds  were  worn  who  drew  the  car. 
The  glorious  Bharat  thus  addressed 
Vasishtha,  of  his  lords  the  best : 
*  The  spot,«methink8,  we  now  behold 
Of  which  the  holy  hermit  told. 
For,  as  his  words  described,  I  trace 
Each  several  feature  of  the  place  : 
Before  us  Chitrakuta  shows, 
Mand^kini  beside  us  flows  : 
Afar  umbrageous  woods  arise 
Like  darksome  clouds  that  veil  the  skies. 
Now  tread  these  mountain-beasts  of  mine 
On  Chitrak6ta's  fair  incline. 
The  trees  their  rain  of  blossoms  shed 
On  table-lands  beneath  them  spread. 
As  from  black  clouds  the  floods  descend 
When  the  hot  days  of  summer  end. 
^atrughna,  look,  the  mountain  see 
Where  heaveiUy  minstrels  wander  fj»e. 
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And  horses  browse  beneath  the  steep, 
Conutless  as  monsters  in  the  deep. 
Scared  by  my  host  the  mountain  deer 
Starting  witn  tempest  speed  appear 
Like  the  long  lines  of  cloud  that  fly 
In  autumn  through  the  windy  sky. 
See,  every  warrior  shows  his  head 
IVith  fragrant  blooms  engarlanded ; 
All  look  Tike  southern  soldiers  who 
Lift  up  their  shields  of  azure  hue. 
This  lonely  wood  beneath  the  hill, 
That  was  so  dark  and  drear  and  still. 
Covered  with  men  in  endless  streams 
Now  like  Ayodhy^'s  city  seems. 
The  dust  which  countless  hoofs  excite 
Obscures  the  sky  and  veils  the  light ; 
But  see,  swift  winds  those  clouds  dispel 
As  if  they  strove  to  please  me  well. 
See,  guided  in  their  swift  career 
By  many  a  skilful  charioteer, 
Those  cars  by  fleetest  coursers  drawn 
Race  onward  over  glade  and  lawn. 
Look,  startled  as  the  host  comes  near 
The  lovely  peacocks  fly  in  fear. 
Gorgeous  as  if  the  fairest  blooms 
Of  earth  had  glorified  their  plumes. 
Look  where  the  sheltering  covert  shows 
The  trooping  deer,  both  bucks  and  does, 
That  occupy  in  countless  herds 
This  mountain  populous  with  birds. 
Most  lovely  to  my  mind  appears 
This  place  which  every  charm  endears : 
Fair  as  the  road  where  tread  the  Blest : 
Here  holy  hermits  take  their  rest. 
Then  let  the  army  onward  press 
And  duly  search  each  green  recess 
For  the  two  lion-lords,  till  we 
B&ma.once  more  and  Lakshman  see.* 

Thus  Bharat  spoke  :  and  hero*  bands 
Of  men  with  weapons  in  their  hands 
Entered  the  tangled  forest :  then 
A  spire  of  smoke  appeared  in  ken. 
Soon  as  they  saw  the  rising  smoke 
To  Bharat  they  returned  and  spoke  : 
•  No  fire  where  men  are  not :  'tis  clear 
That  Raghu's  sons  are  dwelling  here. 
Or  if  not  here  those  heroes  dwell 
Whose  mighty  arms  their  foeman  quell. 
Still  other  hermits  here  must  be 
Like  B&ma,  true  and  good  as  he,* 
His  ears  attentive  Bharat  lent 
To  their  resistless  argument, 
Then  to  his  troops  the  chief  who  broke 
His  foe's  embattled  armies  spoke : 
'  Here  let  the  troops  in  silence  stay  ; 
One  step  beyond  they  must  not  stray. 
Come  Phrish^  and  Sumantra,  you 
With  me  alone  the  path  pursue.' 
Their  leader's  speech  the  warriors  heard, 
And  from  his  place  no  soldier  stirred. 
And  Bharat  bent  his  eager  eyes 


Where  curling  smokd  was  seen  to  rise. 

The  host  his  order  well  obeyed. 
And  halting  there  in  silence  stayed 
Watching  where  f  mm  the  thicket's  shade 

They  saw  the  smoke  appear. 
And  joy  through  all  the  army  ran, 

*  Soon  shall  we  meet,'  thought  every  many 

*  The  prince  we  hold  so  dear.' 

CANTO  XCIV. 
CHITRAKUTA, 

There  long  the  son  of  Raghu  dwelt 
And  love  for  hill  and  wood  he  felt. 
Then  his  Videhan  spouse  to  please 
And  his  own  heart  of  woe  to  ease. 
Like  some  Immortal— Indra  so 
Might  Swarga's  charms  to  ^achl  show- 
Drew  her  sweet  eyes  to  each  delight 
Of  Ohitrak6ta's  lovely  height : 

*  Though  reft  of  power  and  kingly  sway. 
Though  friends  and  home  are  far  away, 
I  cannot  mourn  my  altered  lot, 
Enamoured  of  this  charming  spot. 
Look,  darling,  on  this  noble  hill 
Which  sweet  birds  with  their  mnsio  fill. 
Bright  with  a  thousand  metal  dyes 

His  lofty  summits  cleave  the  skies. 
See,  there  a  silvery  sheen  is  spread. 
And  there  like  blood  the  rocks  are  red. 
There  shows  a  streak  of  emerald  green. 
And  pink  and  yellow  glow  between. 
There  where  the  higher  peaks  ascend. 
Crystal  and  flowers  and  topaz  blend. 
And  others  flash  their  light  afar 
Like  mercury  or  some  fair  star  i 
With  such  a  store  of  metals  dyed 
The  king  of  hills  is  glorified. 
There  through  the  wild  birds'  populous 

home 
The  harmless  bear  and  tiger  roam : 
Hyasnas  range  the  woody  slopes 
With  herds  of  deer  and  antelopes. 
See,  love,  the  trees  that  clothe  his  side 
All  lovely  in  their  summer  pride, 
In  richest  wealth  of  leaves  arrayed. 
With  flower  and  fruit  and  light  and  shade. 
Look  where  the  young  Hose-apple  glows  ; 
What  loaded  boughs  the  Mango  shows; 
See,  waving  in  the  western  wind 
The  light  leaves  of  the  Tamarind, 
And  mark  that  giant  Peepul  through 
The  feathery  clump  of  tall  bamboo. ^ 

1  These  ten  lines  are  a  substitution  for, 
and  not  a  translation  of  the  text  which 
Carey  and  Marshman  thus  render  :  *Thi8 
mountain  adorned  with  mango, i  jumYiOOi^- 
iMPt^na,'  lodhro,*  piala,^  punt^a,^  dhAya«' 
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Look,  on  the  level  lands  above. 
Delighting  in  sacoessful  love 
In  sweet  enjoyment  many  a  pair 
Of  heavenlv  minstrels  revels  there, 
While  overhangiag  boughs  support 
Their  swords  and  mantles  as  they  sport  \ 
Then  see  that  pleasant  shelter  where 
Play  the  bright  Daughters  of  the  Air.* 
The  mountain  seems  with  bright  cascade 
And  sweet  rill  bursting  from  the  shade, 
Like  some  majestic  elephant  o*er 
Whose  burning  head  the  torrents  pour. 
Where  breathes  the  man  who  would  not 

feel 
Belicious  languor  o'er  him  steal, 
As  the  voung  morning  breeze  that  springs 
From  the  oool  cave  with  balmy  wings, 
Breathes  round  him  laden  with  the  scent 
Of  bud  and  blossom  dew- besprent  ? 
If  many  autumns  here  I  spent 
With  thee,  m?  darling  innocent^ 
And  Lakshma^,  I  should  never  know 
The  torture  of  tlie  fires  of  woe. 
This  varied  scene  so  charms  m^  sight, 
This  mount  so  fills  me  with  delight, 
Where  flowers  in  wild  profusion  spring. 
And  ripe  fruits  glow  and  sweet  birds  sing. 
My  beauteous  one,  a  double  good 
Springs  from  my  dwelling  in  the  wood : 
Loosed  is  the  bond  my  sire  that  tied. 
And  Bharat  too  is  gratified. 
My  darling,  dost  thou  feel  with  me 
Delight  from  every  charm  we  see. 
Of  wnich  the  mind  and  every  sense 
Feel  the  enchanting  influence  ? 
My  fathers  who  have  passed  away. 
The  royal  saints,  were  wont  to  say 

fmkotha,*  bhitvya,'  ti»tshfl,''>  vilwo,** 
tind<N»ka,' '  bamboo,'  ^  kashmaree,' <  cris- 
ta, •  •  vuruno,  *  •  madA()oka,  •  ^  tiUka,  *  * 
▼wdtiree,  *  •  amlttka,  *  **  nipa,  *  *  vetra , »  ' 
dbiinwuno,''  veejak^,**  and  other  trees 
affording  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  the  most 
deUghtlul  shade,  how  charming  does  it 

f^ngifera  Indica.  'Eugenia 'Jamboli- 
fera.  'Terminaliaalata  tomentosa.  «This 
tcee  is  not  ascertained.  ^GhironjiaSapida. 
^Artocarpus  integrifolia.  'Grisleatomen- 
toea.*Allangium  hexapetalum.  ^Averrhoa 
carimbola.  ^^Dalbergia  Oujeineusis. 
1 1  CRgle  marmelos.  * »  Diospy rus  melanoxy- 
looT** Well  known.  ^Gmelina  Arborea. 
'  *tte(»iDdas  Saponaria.  '  ^Cratoeva  tapia. 
1  *ntirii  la  tifolia.  i  ^Not  yet  ascertained. 
i*2imhua  jujuba.  >ophyllanthu8  em- 
blioa»>'Nauclea  Orientalis.  "Calamus- 
s«fichites  antidysenterica.  '^The 

I  Spirits  of  Ally  sylphs. 


That  life  in  woodland  shades  like  this 
Secures  a  king  immortal  bliss. 
See,  round  the  hill  at  random  thrown. 
Huge  masses  lie  of  rugged  stone 
Of  every  shape  and  many  a  hue, 
Yellow  and  white  and  i^  and  blue. 
But  all  is  fairer  still  by  night : 
Each  rook  reflects  a  softer  light, 
Wheu  the  whole  mount  from  foot  to  ciBst 
In  robes  of  lambent  flame  is  dressed ; 
When  from  a  million  herbs  a  blase 
Of  their  own  luminous  glory  plays, 
And  clothed  in  fire  each  deep  ravine, 
Bach  pinnacle  and  crag  is  seen. 
Some  parts  the  look  ofmansions  wear. 
And  others  are  as  gardens  fair, 
While  others  seem  a  massive  block 
Of  solid  undivided  rock. 
Behold  those  pleasant  beds  o'erlaid 
With  lotus  leaves,  for  lovers  made, 
Where  mountain  birch  and  oostus  throw 
Cool  shadows  on  the  pair  below. 
See  where  the  lovers  in  their  play 
Have  cast  their  flowery  wreaths  away, 
And  fruit  and  lotus  buds  that  crowned 
Their  brows  lie  trodden  on  the  ground. 
North  Euru*s  realm  is  fair  to  see, 
yasvaukas&r&,i  Nalini," 
But  rich  in  fruit  and  blossom  still 
More  fair  is  ChitraktitA*^  hill. 
Here  shall  the  years  appointed  glide 
With  thee,  my  beauty,  by  my  side^ 

And  Lakshmai^  ever  near  ; 
Here  shall  I  live  in  all  delight. 
Make  my  ancestral  fame  more  bright. 
Tread  in  their  path  who  walk  aright. 

And  to  my  oath  adhere.' 


CANTO  XCV. 
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Then  B6ma,  like  the  lotus  eyed. 
Descended  from  the  mountain  side. 
And  to  the  Maithil  lady  showed 
The  lovely  stream  that  softly  flowed. 
And  thus  Ayodhy&'s  lord  addressed 
His  bride,  of  dames  the  loveliest. 
Child  of  Videha's  king,  her  face 
Bright  with  the  fair  moon's  tender  grace ; 
*  How  sweetly  glides,  0  darling,  look, 
Mand&kini's  delightful  brook. 
Adorned  with  islets,  blossoms  say, 
And  s&rases  and  swans  at  playl 


1  A  lake  attached  either  to  Amar6vati 
the  residence  of  Indra,  or  Alak6  that  of 
Kuvera. 

«  The  Ganges  of  heaven,  jgle 
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The  trees  with  which  her  hanks  are  lined 
Show  flowers  and  fruit  of  every  kind : 
The  match  in  radiant  sheen  is  she 
Of  King  KuTera*8  Nalini.» 
My  heart  exults  with  pleasure  new 
The  shelving  band  and  ford  to  view. 
Where  gathering  herds  of  thirstv  deer 
Disturb  the  wave  that  ran  so  clear. 
Now  look,  those  holy  hermits  mark 
In  skins  of  deer  and  coats  of  bark  ; 
With  twisted  coils  of  matted  hair, 
The  reverend  men  are  bathing  there, 
And  as  they  lift  their  arms  on  high 
The  Lord  of  Day  they  glorify : 
These  best  of  saints,  my  large-eyed  spouse. 
Are  constant  to  their  saorea  vows. 
The  mountain  dances  while  the  trees 
Bend  their  proud  summits  to  the  breeze. 
And  scatter  many  a  flower  and  bud 
From  branches  ttiat  o'erhang  the  flood. 
There  flows  the  stream  like  lucid  pearl. 
Bound  islets  here  the  currents  whirl, 
And  neifect  saints  from  middle  air 
Are  flocking  to  the  waters  there. 
Seej  there  lie  flowers  in  many  a  heap 
From  boughs  the  whistling' breezes  sweep, 
And  others  wafted  by  the  gale 
Down  the  swift  current  dance  and  sail. 
Now  see  that  pair  of  wild-fowl  rise, 
Exulting  with  their  joyful  cries  : 
Hark,  darling,  wafted  from  afar 
How  soft  their  pleasant  voices  are. 
To  paze  on  Chitrak<it»'s  hiU, 
To  look  upon  this  lovely  rill, 
To  bend  mine  eyes  on  thee,  dear  wife, 
Is  swjBeter  than  my  city  life. 
Come,  bathe  we  in  the  pleasant  rill 
Whose  dancing  waves  are  never  still. 
Stirred  by  those  beings  pure  from  sin, 
The  sanctities  who  bathe  therein  : 
Come,  dearest,  to  the  stream  descend, 
Approach  her  as  a  darling  friend. 
And  dip  thee  in  the  silver  flood 
Which  lotuses  and  lilies  stud. 
Let  this  fair  hill  Ayodhy&  seem. 
Its  silvan  things  her  people  deem. 
And  let  these  waters  as  they  flow 
Our  own  beloved  Sarjti  show. 
How  West,  mine  own  dear  love,  am  I ; 
Thou,  fond  and  true,  art  ever  nigh, 
And  duteous,  faithful  Lakshman  stays 
Beside  me,  and  my  word  obeys.  ' 
Here  every  day  I  bathe  me  thrice. 
Fruit,  honey,  roots  for  food  suffice. 
And  neW  my  thoughts  with  longing  stray 
To  distant  home  or  royal  sway. 
For  who  this  charming  brook  can  see 
Where  herds  of  roedeer  wander  free. 
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And  on  the  flowery- wooded  brink 
Apes,  elephants,  and  lions  drink. 

Nor  feel  all  sorrow  fly  ?* 
Thus  eloquently  spoke  the  pride 
Of  Raghu's  children  to  his  bride, 
And  wandered  happy  by  her  side 
Where  Chitrakfi^a  azure-dyed 

Uprears  his  peaks  on  high. 


CANTO  XCVI.« 


>  Nalinf ,  as  here,  may  be  the  name  of 
any  lake  covered  with  lotuses. 


THE  MAGIC  SHAFT. 

Thus  B^ma  showed  to  Janak*s  child 

The  varied  beauties  of  the  wild. 

The  hill,  the  brook  and  each  fair  spot. 

Then  turned  to  seek  their  leafy  cot. 

North  of  the  mountain  RJima  found 

A  cavern  in  the  sloping  ground, 

Charming  to  view,  its  floor  was  strown 

With  many  a  mass  of  ore  and  stone. 

In  secret  shadow  far  retired 

Where  gay  birds  sang  with  joy  inspired. 

And  trees  their  graceful  branches  swayed 

With  loads  of  blossom  downward  wei^^hed. 

Soon  as  he  saw  the  cave  which  took 

Ea^h  living  heart  and  chained  the  look. 

Thus  H&ma  spoke  to  Slta  who 

Gazed  wondering  on  the  silvan  view : 

'  Does  this  fair  cave  beneath  the  hei^rht^ 

Videhan  lady,  charm  thy  sight? 

Then  let  us  resting  here  a  while 

The  languor  of  the  way  beguile. 

That  block  of  stone  so  smooth  and  square 

Was  set  for  thee  to  rest  on  there, 

And  like  a  thriving  Kesar  tree 

This  flowery  shrub  o'ershadows  thee.' 

Thus  Rdma  spoke,  and  Janak's  child. 

By  nature  ever  soft  and  mild, 

In  tender  words  which  love  betrayed 

Her  answer  to  the  hero  made : 

'  0  pride  of  Baghu's  children,  still 

My  pleasure  is  £)  do  thy  will. 

Enough  for  me  thy  wish  to  know : 

Far  hast  thou  wandered  to  and  fro.* 

Thus  Sit&  spake  in  gentle  tone. 
And  went  obedient  to  the  stone. 
Of  perfect  face  and  faultless  limb 
Prepared  to  rest  a  while  with  him. 
Ana  R&ma,  as  she  thus  replied. 
Turned  to  his  spouse  again  and  cried  : 
<  Thou  seest,  love,  this  flowery  shade 
For  silvan  creatures*  pleasure  made. 
How  th.egum  streams  from  trees  and  planti 
Tom  by  the  tusks  of  elephants  1 

1  This  canto  is  allowed,  by  Indian  eom* 
mentators,  to  be  an  interpolation.  It  can- 
not be  the  work  of  V&lmiki. 
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Through  all  the  f  owtt  clear  and  high 
Besounda  the  shrill  cicala's  cry. 
Hark  ho^jf  the  kite  above  us  moans, 
And  calls  her  young  in  piteous  tones ; 
So  may  my  hapless  mother  be 
Still  mourning  in  her  home  for  me. 
There  mounted  on  that  lofty  S&l 
The  loud  Bhringr&j*  repeats  his  call : 
How  sweetly  now  he  tunes  his  throat 
Besponsive  to  the  KoiTs  note. 
Or  else  the  bird  that  now  has  sung 
May  be  himself  the  KoiTs  young, 
Linked  with  such  winning  sweetness  are 
The  notes  he  pours  irregular. 
See,  round  the  blooming  Mango  clings 
That  creeper  with  her  tender  rings, 
So  in  thy  love,  when  none  is  near,  ^ 

Thine  arms  are  thrown  round  me,  my  dear. 

Thus  in  his  joy  he  cried  ;  and  she, 
Sweet  speaker,  on  her  lover's  knee, 
Of  faultless  limb  and  perfect  face, 
Orew  closer  to  her  lord's  embrace. 
Beclining  in  her  husband's  arms, 
A  goddess  in  her  wealth  of  charms» 
She  filled  his  loving  breast  anew 
With  mighty  joy  that  thrilled  him  through. 
His  finger  on  the  rock  he  laid. 
Which  veins  of  sanguine  ore  displayed, 
And  painted  o'er  his  darling's  eyes 
The  holy  sign  in  mineral  dyes. 
Bright  on  her  brow  the  metal  lay 
Like  the  young  sun's  first  gleaming  ray, 
And  showed  her  in  her  beauty  fair 
As  the  soft  light  of  morning's  air. 
Then  from  the  Kesar's  laden  tree 
He  picked  fair  blossoms  in  his  glee, 
And  as  he  decked  each  lovely  tress, 
His  heart  o'erflowed  with  happiness. 
So  resting  on  that  rocky  seat 
A  while  they  spent  in  pastime  sweet, 
Then  onward  neath  the  shady  boughs 
Went  Rama  with  his  Maithil  spouse. 
She  roaming  in  the  forest  shade 
Where  every  kind  of  creature  strayed 
Observed  a  monkey  wandering  near. 
And  clung  to  Kama's  arm  in  fear. 
The  hero  R&ma  fondly  laced 
His  mighty  arms  around  her  waist, 
Consoled  his  beauty  in  her  dread, 
Aud  scared  the  Monkey  till  he  fled. 
That  holy  mark  of  sanguine  ore 
That  gleamed  on  Site's  brow  before. 
Shone  by  that  close  embrace  impressed 
Upon  the  hero's  ample  chest. 
Then  Sit4,  when  the  beast  who  led 
The  monkey  troop,  afar  had  fled. 
Laughed  loudly  in  light-hearted  glee 
That  mark  on  Rdma's  chest  to  see. 


^  A  fine  bird  with  a  strong,  sweet  note, 
^nd  great  iudtattire  powers. 


A  clump  of  bright  Asokas  fired 
The  forest  in  their  bloom  attired: 
The  restless  blossoms  as  they  gleamed 
A  host  of  threatening  monkevs  seemed. 
Then  Sit&  thus  to  R^ma  cried, 
As  longinly  the  flowers  she  eyed  : 
'  Pride  of  thy  race,  now  let  us  go 
Where  those  Aioka  blossoms  grow.' 
He  on  his  darling's  pleasure  bent 
With  his  fair  goddess  thither  went 
And  roamed  delighted  through  the  wood 
Where  blossoming  Asokas  stjod, 
As  diva  with  Queen  Um&  roves 
Through  Himav^'s  majestic  groves. 
Bright  with  purpureal  glow  the  pair 
Of  happy  lovers  sported  there, 
And  each  upon  the  other  set 
A  flower- in  woven  coronet. 
There  many  a  crown  and  chain  they  wove 
Of  blooms  from  that  Asoka  grove. 
And  in  their  graceful  sport  the  two 
Fresh  beauty  o'er  the  mountain  threw. 
The  lover  let  his  love  survey 
Bach  pleasant  spot  that  round  them  lay. 
Then  turned  they  to  their  green  retreat 
Where  all  was  garnished,  gay,  and  neat. 
By  brotherly  affection  led, 
Sumitr&'s  son  to  meet  them  sped. 
And  showed  the  labours  of  the  day 
Done  while  his  brother  was  away. 
There  lay  ten  black-deer  duly  slain 
With  arrows  pure  of  poison  stain, 
Piled  in  a  mighty  heap  to  dry, 
With  many  another  carcass  nigh. 
And  Lakshman's  brother  saw,  o'erioyed. 
The  work  that  had  his  hands  employed, 
Then  to  his  consort  thus  he  cried : 
'  Now  be  the  general  gifts  supplied.' 
Then  Sit&,  fairest  beauty,  placed 
The  food  for  living  things  to  taste, 
And  set  before  the  bmthers  meat 
And  honey  that  the  pair  might  eat. 
They  ate  the  meal  her  hands  supplied. 
Their  lips  with  water  purified  : 
Then  Janak's  daughter  sat  at  last 
And  duly  made  her  own  repast. 
The  other  venison,  to  be  dried. 
Piled  up  in  heaps  was  set  aside. 
And  Rama  told  his  wife  to  stay 
And  drive  the  flocking  crows  away. 
Her  husband  saw  her  much  -distressed 
By  one  more  bold  than  all  the  rest. 
Whose  wings  where'er  he  chose  could  fly, 
Now  pierce  the  earth,  now  roam  the  sky. 
Then  B&ma  laughed  to  see  her  stirred 
To  anger  by  the  plaguing  bird : 
Proud  of  his  love  the  beauteous  dame 
With  burning  rage  was  all  allame. 
Now  hei-e,  now  there,  again,  again 
She  chased  the  crow,  but  all  in  vain. 
Enraging  her,  so  quick  to  strike 
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With  beak  aod  wing  aod  claw  alike  t 
Then  how  the  proud  lip  quivered,  bow 
The  dark  frown  marked  her  angry  brow  I 
When  Bdma  saw  ber  cheek  aglow 
With  passion,  he  rebuked  the  crow. 
But  bold  in  impudence  the  bird, 
With  no  respect  for  Kdma*8  word, 
Fearless  again  at  Sit&  flew : 
Then  Rama's  wrath  to  fury  grew. 
The  hero  of  the  mighty  arm 
Spoke  o*er  a  shaft  the  mystic  charm, 
Laid  the  dire  weapon  on  his  bow 
And  launched  it  at  the  shameless  crow. 
The  bird,  empowered  by  Gods  to  spring 
Through  earth  itself  on  rapid  wing, 
Through  the  three  worlds  m  terror  fled 
Still  followed  by  that  arrow  dread. 
Where'er  he  flew,  now  here  now  there, 
A  cloud  of  weapons  filled  the  air. 
Back  to  the  high- sou  led  prince  he  fled 
And  bent  at  Kama's  feet  his  head, 
^nd  then,  as  Sit&  looked,  began 
His  speech  in  accents  of  a  man  : 
O  pardon,  and  for  pity's  sake 
Spare,  Bdma,  spare  my  life  to  take ! 
"Where'er  I  turn,  where'er  I  flee, 
Ko  shelter  from  this  shaft  I  see.' 

The  chieftain  heard  the  crow  entreat 
Helpless  and  prostrate  at  his  feet. 
And  while  soft  pity  moved  his  breast, 
With  wisest  speech  the  bird  addressed : 

•  I  took  the  troubled  Slt&'s  part, 
And  furio\is  anger  filled  my  heart. 
Then  on  the  string  my  arrow  lay 
Charmed  with  a  spell  thy  life  to  slay. 
Thou  seekest  now  my  feet,  to  crave 
Forgiveness  and  thy  life  to  save. 

So  snail  thy  prayer  have  due  respect : 
The  suppliant  I  must  still  protect. 
But  ne\r  in  vain  this  dart  may  flee  : 
Yield  for  thy  life  a  part  of  thee. 
What  portion  of  thy  body,  say. 
Shall  this  mine  arrow  rend  away  ? 
Thus  far,  O  bird,  thus  far  alone 
On  thee  my  pity  may  be  shown. 
Forfeit  a  part  thy  life  to  buy : 
*Tis  better  so  to  live  than  die.' 
Thus  B&ma  spoke :  the  bird  of  air 
Pondered  his  speech  with  anxious  care, 
And  wisely  deemed  it  good  to  ^ve 
One  of  his  eyee  that  he  might  live. 
To  Baghu's  son  he  made  reply  : 

*  0  B&ma,  I  will  yield  an  eye. 
So  let  me  in  thv  grace  confide 
And  live  hereafter  single-eyed.' 

Then  B4ma  charged  the  shaft,  and  lo, 
Full  in  the  eye  it  smote  the  crow. 
And  the  Yidehan  lady  gazed 
Upon  the  ruined  eye  amazed.         « 
The  crow  to  H^ma  humbly  bent, 
Then  where  his  fancy  led  he  went. 


B&ma  with  Lakshman  by  hia  side 
With  needful  work  was  occupied/ 
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Thus  B&ma  showed  his  love  the  rill 

Whose  waters  i-an  beneath  the  hill. 

Then  resting  on  his  mountain  seat 

Befreshed  her  with  the  choicest  meat. 

So  there  reposed  the  happy  two  : 

Then  Bharat's  army  nearer  drew : 

Bose  to  the  skies  a  dusty  cloud. 

The  sound  of  trampling  feet  was  loud. 

The  swelling  roar  of  marching  men 

Drove  the  roused  tiger  from  his  den, 

And  scared  amain  the  serpent  race 

Flying  to  hole  and  hiding-place. 

The  herds  of  deer  in  terror  fled. 

The  air  was  filled  with  birds  o'erhead. 

The  bear  began  to  leave  his  tree, 

The  monkey  to  the  cave  to  flee. 

Wild  elephants  were  all  amazed 

As  though  the  wood  around  them  blazed. 

The  lion  oped  his  ponderous  jaw. 

The  buffalo  looked  round  in  awe. 

The  prince,  who  heard  the  deafening  sound. 

And  saw  the  silvan  creatures  round 

Fly  wildly  startled  from  their  rest, 

The  glorious  Lakshman  thus  addressed : 

'  Sumitr^'s  noble  son  most  dear, 

Hark,  Lakshman,  what  a  roar  1  hear, 

The  tumult  of  a  coming  crowd. 

Appalling,  deafening,  deep,  and  loud ! 

The  din  that  yet  more  fearful  grows 

Scares  elephants  and  buffaloes. 

Or  frightened  by  the  lions,  deer 

Are  flying  through  the  wood  in  fear. 

I  fain  would  know  who  seeks  this  plaoe : 

Comes  prince  or  monarch  for  the  cnase  ? 

Or  does  some  mighty  beast  of  prey 

Frighten  the  silvan  herds  away  ? 

'Tis  hard  to  reach  this  mountain  height^ 

Yea,  e'en  for  birds  in  airy  flight. 

Then  fain,  O  Lakshman,  would  I  know 

What  cause  disturbs  the  forest  so.' 

Lakshman  in  haste,  the  wood  to  view. 
Climbed  a  high  S&I  that  near  him  grew. 
The  forest  all  around  he  eyed. 
First  gazing  on  the  eastern  side. 
Then  northward  when  his  eyes  he  bent 
He  saw  a  mighty  armament 
Of  elephants,  and  oars,  and  horse. 
And  men  on  foot,  a  mingled  force, 
And  banners  waving  in  the  breeze, 
And  spoke  to  B4ma  words  like  these  : 
'  Quick,  quick,  my  lord,  put  out  the  fire^ 
Let  blt6  to  the  oave  retii-e. 
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Thy  eoat  of  mail  aroand  thee  throw, 
l*re|.are  thino  arrows  and  thy  bow.' 

ifi  enger  haste  thus  Lakshman  cried, 
And  Buma,  lion  lord,  replied  : 
*  Still  oloser  be  the  army  soanne^, 
And  say  who  leads  the  warjike  band/ 
Lakshman  his  answer  thus  returned. 
As  furious  rage  within  him  burned, 
Exciting  him  like  kindled  tire 
To  scorch  the  army  in  his  ire  i 
'  *'ris  Bharat:  he  has  made  the  throne 
By  consecrating  rites  his  own  : 
To  gain  the  whole  dominion  thus 
He  comes  in  arms  to  slaughter  us. 
I  mark  tree-high  upon  his  car 
His  flagstaff  of  the  Kovid6r,» 
I  see  his  glittering  banner  glance, 
I  see  his  chivalry  advance  : 
I  see  his  eager  warriors  shine 
On  elephants  in  lengthened  line. 
Now  grasp  we  each  the  shafts  and  bow, 
And  hififher  up  the  mountain  go. 
Or  in  ^s  place,  O  hero,  stand 
With  weapons  in  each  ready  hand. 
Perhaps  beneath  our  might  may  fall 
This  leader  of  the  standard  tall, 
And  Bharat  1  tbis  day  may  see 
Who  brought  this  mighty  woe  on  thee, 
Sit6,  and  me,  who  drove  away 
My  brother  from  the  roval  sway. 
Bharat  our  foe  at  lungtn  is  nigh, 
And  by  this  hand  shall  surely  die  : 
Brother,  I  see  no  sin  at  all 
If  Bharat  bv  my  weapon  fall. 
No  fault  is  nis  who  slays  the  foe 
Whose  hand  was  first  to  strike  he  blow : 
With  Bharat  now  the  crime  begins 
Who  against  thee  and  duty  sins. 
The  queen  athirst  for  royal  sway 
Will  see  her  darling  son  to-day 
Fall  by  this  hand,  like  some  fair  tree 
Strock  by  an  elephant,  slain  by  me. 
Kaik^'s  self  shall  perish  too 
With  kith  and  kin  and  retinue, 
And  earth  by  my  avenging  deed 
Shall  from  this  mass  of  sin  be  freed. 
This  day  my  wrath,  too  long  restrained, 
Shall  fall  upon  the  foe,  unchained. 
Mad  as  the  kindled  flame  that  speeds 
Destroying  through  the  grass  and  reeds. 
This  day  mine  arrows  keen  and  fierce 
The  bodies  of  the  foe  shall  pierce  : 
The  woods  on  Chitrakfita's  side 
Shall  ran  with  torrents  crimson -dyed. 
The  wandering  beasts  of  pray  shall  feed 
On  heart-cleft  elephant  and  steed. 
And  dift^  to  mountain  caves  away 
The  bodies  that  my  arrows  slay. 
Donbt  not  that  Bharat  and  his  train 


'  fUinhipeft  Tari^gata,  a  species  of  ebony. 


Shall  in  this  ftiighfy  wood  be  slain : 
So  shall  1  pay  the  debt  my  bow 
And  these  my  deadly  arrows  owe, 

CANTO  XCVIII. 

LAKSHMAliSr  CALMfiD. 

Then  Rdma  nobly  calm  allayed 
The  wrath  thatLakshma^'s  bosom  swayed: 
*  What  need  have  we  the  sword  to  wield» 
To  bend  the  bow  or  lift  the  shield, 
If  Bharat  brave,  and  wise,  and  good. 
Himself  has  sought  this  sheltering  wood  f 
I  sware  my  father's  will  to  do, 
And  if  I  now  m^  brother  slew 
What  gain  in  kmgship  should  I  find, 
Despised  and  scorned  by  all  mankind  ? 
Believe  me,  e'en  as  I  would  shrink 
From  poisoned  meat  or  deadly  drink. 
No  power  or  treasure  would  1  win 
By  fall  of  friend  or  kith  or  kin. 
Brother,  believe  the  words  I  speak : 
For  your  dear  sakes  alone  I  seek 
Duty  and  pleasure,  wealth  and  gain, 
A  holy  life,  a  happy  reign. 
If  royal  sway  my  heart  desires, 
My  brothers*  weal  the  wish  inspires; 
Their  bliss  and  safety  is  my  care^ 
By  this  uplifted  bow  I  swear. 
'  Twere  not  so  hard  for  me  to  gain 
This  broad  land  girdled  by  the  main. 
But  even  Indra's  royal  might 
Should  ne'er  be  mine  in  duty's  sfHte. 
If  any  bliss  my  soul  can  see 
Deprived  of  dear  Satrughna,  thee, 
And  Bharat,  may  the  flame  destroy 
With  ashy  gloom  the  selfish  joy. 
Far  dearer  than  this  life  of  mine* 
Knowing  the  custom  of  our  line. 
His  heart  with  fond  aflEeotion  fraught, 
Bharat  Ayodhy&'s  town  resougt, 
And  hearing  when  he  came  that  I, 
With  thee  and  Sit6,  forced  to  fly 
With  matted  hair  and  hermit  dres» 
Am  wandering  in  the  wilderness. 
While  grief  his  troubled  senses  stornur. 
And  tender  love  his  bosom  warms. 
From  every  thought  of  evil  clear. 
Is  come  to  meet  his  brother  hSre. 
Some  grievous  words  perchance  he  spoko 
Kaikeyi's  anger  to  provoke, 
Then  won  the  king,  and  comes  to  lay 
Before  my  feet  the  royal  sway. 
Hither,  methinks,  in  season  due 
Comes  Bharat  for  an  interview. 
Nor  in  his  secret  heart  has  he 
One  evil  thought  'gainst  thee  or  me. 
What  has  he  done  ere  now,  reflect  I 
How  failed  in  love  or  due  respect 
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To  mak6  tbee  doubt  his  faith  and  lay 

This  evil  to  his  charge  to-day  ? 

Thou  shooldst  not  join  with  Bharat's  name 

So  harsh  a  speech  and  idle  blame. 

The  blows  thy  tongue  at  Bharat  deals, 

My  sympathizing  bosom  feels. 

How,  urged  by  stress  of  any  ill. 

Should  sons  their  father's  life-blood  spill, 

Or  brother  slay  in  impious  strife 

A  brother  dearer  than  his  life  ? 

If  thou  these  cruel  words  hast  said 

By  strong  desire  of  empire  led, 

My  brother  Bharat  will  I  pray 

To  give  to  thee  the  kingly  sway. 

•  Give  him  the  realm',  my  speech  shall  be. 
And  Bharat  will,  methinkg,  agree.* 

Thus  spoke  the  prince  whose  chief  delight 
Was  duty,  and  to  aid  the  right: 
And  Lakshman  keenly  felt  the  blame. 
And  shrank  within  himself  for  shame  : 
And  then  his  answer  thus  returned, 
With  downcast  eye  and  cheek  that  burned : 

•  Brother,  I  ween,  to  see  thy  face 

Our  sire  himself  has  sought  this  place.* 
Thus  Lakshman  spoke  and  stood  ashamed, 
And  R4ma  saw  and  thus  exclaimed: 

•  It  is  the  strong-armed  monarch:  he 
Is  come,  methinks,  his  sons  to  see, 
To  bid  us  both  the  forest  quit 

For  joys  for  which  he  deems  us  fit : 
He  thinks  on  all  our  care  and  p^iin. 
And  now  would  lead  us  home  again. 
My  glorious  father  hence  will  bear 
Sit4  who  claims  all  tender  care. 
I  see  two  coursers  fleet  as  storms, 
Of  noble  breed  and  lovely  forms. 
I  see  the  beast  of  mountain  size 
Who  bears  the  king  our  father  wise, 
The  aged  "Victor,  march  this  way 
In  front  of  all  the  armed  array. 
But  doubt  and  fear  within  me  rise. 
For  when  I  look  with  eager  eyes 
I  see  no  white  umbrella  spread, 
World-famous,  o'er  the  royal  head. 
Now,  Lakshman,  from  the  tree  descend, 
And  to  my  worcis  attention  lend.' 

Thus  spoke  the  pious  prince  :  and  he 
Descended  from  the  lofty  tree, 
And  reverent  hand  to  hand  applied, 
Stood  humbly  by  his  brother^s  side. 

The  host,  compelled  by  Bharat's  care, 
The  wood  from  trampling  feet  to  spare. 
Dense  crowding  half  a  league  each  way 
Encamped  around  the  mountain  lay. 
Below  tne  tali  hill's  shelving  side 
Gleamed  the  bright  army  far  and  wide 

Spread  o'er  the  ample  space, 
By  Bharat  led  who  firmly  true 
In  duty  from  his  bosom  threw 
All  pride,  and  near  his  brother  drew 

To  win  the  hero's  grape, 
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BHARAT'S  APPROACH, 

Soon  as  the  warriors  took  their  rest 
Obeying  Bharat's  high  behest, 
Thus  Bharat  to  ^atru^hna  spake  : 
*  A  band  of  soldiers  with  thee  take. 
And  with  these  hunters  o'er  and  o'er 
The  thickets  of  the  wood  explore. 
With  bow,  sword,  arrows  in  their  handa 
Let  Guha  with  his  kindred  bands 
Within  this  grove  remaining  trace 
The  children  of  Kakutstha's  race. 
And  I  naeanwliile  on  foot  will  through 
This  neighbouring  wood  my  ^ay  pursue. 
With  elders  and  the  twice-born  men. 
And  every  lord  and  citizen. 
There  is,  I  feel,  no  rest  for  me 
Till  R&ma's  face  again  I  see, 
Lakshman,  in  arms  and  glory  greats 
And  Sit^  born  to  happy  fate : 
No  rest,  until  his  cheek  as  bright 
As  the  fair  moon  rejoice  my  sight, 
No  rest  until  I  see  the  eye 
With  which  the  lotus  petals  vie  ; 
Till  on  my  head  those  dear  feet  rest 
With  signs  of  royal  rank  impressed; 
None,  till  my  kingly  brother  gain 
His  old  hereditary  reign. 
Till  o'er  his  limbs  and  noble  head 
The  consecrating  drops  be  shed. 
How  blest  is  Janak's  daughter,  true 
To  every  wifely  duty,  who 
Cleaves  faithful  to  her  husband's  side 
Whose  realm  is  girt  by  Ocean's  tide  I 
This  mountain  too  above  the  rest 
E'en  as  the  King  of  Hills  is  blest, — 
Whose  shades  Kakutstha's  scion  hold 
As  Nandan  charms  the  Lord  of  Gold. 
Yea,  happy  is  this  tangled  grove 
Where  savage  beasts  unnumbered  rove. 
Where,  glory  of  the  Warrior  race, 
King  R^ma  finds  a  dwelling-place.* 

Thus  Bharat,  strong-armed  hero,  spake, 
And  walked  within  the  pathless  brake. 
O'er  plains  where  gay  trees  bloomed  be 

went. 
Through  boughs  in  tangled  net- work  bent. 
And  then  from  Rdma's  cot  appeared 
The  banner  which  the  flame  upreared. 
And  Bharat  joyed  with  every  friend 
To  mark  those  smoky  wreaths  ascend : 
'  Here  R&ma  dwells,'  he  thought ;  <at  last 
The  ocean  of  our  toil  is  passed.' 

Then  sure  that  Rama's  hermit  cot 
Was  on  the  mountaii^'s  side 

He  stayed  his  army  on  the  spot^ 
And  on  with  Gviha^hi^ 
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THE  MEETING. 

TJen  Bharat  to  Satrughna  showed 
The  spot,  and  eager  onward  strode, 
First  bidding  Saint  Vasishtha  bring 
The  widowed  consorts  of  the  king. 
As  by  fraternal  love  impelled 
His  onward  course  the  hero  held, 
Sumantra  followed  close  behind 
Satrughna  with  an  anxious  mind  : 
Not  Bharat's  self  more  fain  could  be 
To  look  on  Rama's  face  than  he. 
As,  speeding  on,  the  spot  he  neared. 
Amid  the  hermits'  homes  appeared 
His  brother's  cot  with  leaves  overspread, 
And  by  its  side  a  lowly  shed. 
Before  the  Phed  great  heaps  were  left 
Of  gathered  flowers  and  billets  cleft, 
And  on  the  trees  hung  grass  and  bark 
B^a  and  Lakshmaa's  path  to  mark  : 
And  heaps  of  fuel  to  provide 
Against  the  cold  stooa  ready  dried. 
The  lung-armed  chief,  as  on  he  went 
In  glory^s  light  preeminent, 
With  joyous  words  like  these  addressed 
The  brave  Satrughna  and  th*e  rest : 
•  This  is  the  place,  I  little  doubt, 
Which  Bharadv&ja  pointed  out, 
Kot  far  from  where  we  stand  must  be 
The  woodland  stream,  Mand&kinf . 
Here  on  the  mountain's  woody  side 
Boam  elephants  in  tusked  pride. 
And  ever  with  a  roar  and  cry 
Each  other,  as  they  meet,  defy. 
And  see  those  smoke- wreaths  thiok  and 

dark: 
The  presence  of  the  flame  they  mark, 
Which  hermits  in  this  forest  strive 
By  every  art  to  keep  alive. 
O  happy  me  I  my  task  is  done, 
And  I  shall  look  on  Raghu's  son, 
Like  some  great  saint,  who  loves  to  treat 
His  elders  with  all  reverence  meet.* 

Thus  Bharat  reached  that  forest  rill, 
ThiaB  roamed  on  Ohitrak6ta's  hill ; 
Tk&i  pity  in  his  breast  awoke. 
And  to  his  friends  the  hero  spoke ; 
•Woe,  woe  upon  my  life  and  birth ! 
The  prince  oi  men,  the  lord  of  earth 
Has  sought  the  lonely  wood  to  dwell 
Sequestered  in  a  hermit's  cell. 
Thioogh  me,  through  me  these  sorrows  fall 
On  hhn  the  splendid  lord  of  all :  • 
ThroQgh  me  resigning  earthly  bliss 
He  hidM  him  in  a  home  like  this. 
Kow  will  I,  by  the  world  abhorred, 
Fall  at  tiie  dear  feet  of  my  lord. 
And  at  fcir  Sit/i's  too.  to  win 
His  paidm  for  my  heinous  sio,* 
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As  thus  he  sadly  mourned  and  sighed, 
The  son  of  Dasaratha  spied 
A  bower  of  leafy  branches  made. 
Sacred  and  lovely  in  the  shade. 
Of  fair  proportions  large  and  tall, 
Well  roofed  with  boughs  of  palm  and  S&l, 
Arranged  in  order  due  o'erhead 
Like  grass  upon  an  altar  spread. 
Two  glorious  bows  were  gleaming  there. 
Like  Indra's'  in  the  rainy  air, 
Terror  of  foemen,  backed,  with  gold, 
Meet  for  the  mightiest  hand  to  hold : 
And  quivered  arrows  cast  a  blaze 
Bright  gleaming  like  the  Day-God's  rays : 
Thus  serpents  with  their  eyes  aglow 
Adorn  their  capital  below. » 
Great  swords  adorned  the  cottage,  laid 
Each  in  a  case  of  gold  brocade  ; 
There  hung  the  trusty  shields,  whereon 
With  purest  gold  the  bosses  shone. 
The  brace  .to  bind  the  bowman's  arm. 
The  glove  to  shield  his  hand  from  harm, 
A  lustre  to  the  cottage  lent 
From  many  a  golden  ornament : 
Safe  was  the  cot  from  fear  of  men 
As  from  wild  beasts  the  lion's  den. 
The  tire  upon  the  altar  burned. 
That  to  the  north  and  east  was  turned. 
Bharat  his  eager  glances  bent 
And  gazed  within  the  cot  intent ; 
In  deerskin  dress,  with  matted  hair, 
B4ma  his  chief  was  sitting  there  : 
With  lion-shoulders  broad  and  strong, 
With  lotus  eyes,  arms  thick  and  long, 
The  righteous  sovereign,  who  should  be 
Lord  paramount  from  sea  to  sea, 
High-minded,  born  to  lofty  fate. 
Like  Brahm&'s  self  supremely  great ; 
With  Lakshman  by  his  side,  and  her. 
Fair  Sit4,  for  his  minister. 
And  Bharat  gazing,  overcome 
By  sorrow  for  a  wmle  was  dumb. 
Then,  yielding  to  his  woe,  he  ran 
To  R&ma  and  with  sobs  besan : 
*  He  who  a  royal  seat  should  fill 
With  subiects  round  to  do  his  will. 
My  elder  brother,— see  him  here, 
With  silvan  creatures  waiting  near. 
The  high-souled  hero,  wont  to  wear 
The  costliest  robes  exceeding  fair, 
Now  banished,  in  a  deerskin  dress. 
Here  keeps  the  path  of  righteousness. 
How  brooks  the  son  of  Baghu  now 
The  matted  locks  which  load  his  brow, 
Around  whose  princely  head  were  twined 
Sweet  blossoms  of  the  rarest  kind  ? 
The  prince  whose  merits  grew,  acquired 

»  The  rainbow  is  called  the  bow  of  Indra. 
«  Bhogavati,  ijhe  abode  of  the  N^gas  ^X 
Serpent  race,  _ 
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By  rites  perfonned  as  he  desired. 
Would  now  a  store  of  merit  gain 
Bought  by  his  body's  toil  and  pain. 
Those  limbs  to  which  pure  sandal  lent 
The  freshness  of  its  fragrant  scent, 
Exposed  to  sun,  and  dust,  and  rain, 
Are  now  defiled  with  many  a  stain. 
And  I  the  wretched  cause  why  this 
Falls  on  the  prince  whose  right  is  bliss  ? 
Ah  me,  that  ever  I  was  born 
To  be  the  people's  hate  and  scorn  1  * 

Thus  Bbarat  cried  :  of  anguish  sprung, 
Great  drops  upon  his  forebeaji  hung. 
He  fell  o'erpowered— his  grief  was  such-~ 
Ere  he  is  brother's  feet  could  touch. 
As  on  the  glorious  prince  he  gazed 
In  vain  his  broken  voice  he  raised: 
*  Dear  lord ' — through  tears  and  sobbing 

came, 
The  only  words  his  lips  could  frame. 
And  brave  Satrughna  wept  aloud. 
As  low  at  B&ma's  feet  he  bowed. 
Then  R4ma,  while  his  tears  ran  fast, 
His  arms  around  his  brothers  cast. 
Guha,  Sumantra  came  to  meet 
The  princes  in  their  wild  retreat, 

Vrihaspati  and  Sukra  bright 
Their  greeting  thus  rejoice  to  pay 

To  the  dear  Lora  who  brings  the  night. 
And  the  great  God  who  rules  the  day. 

Then  wept  the  dwellers  of  the  shade, 
Whose  eyes  the  princes,  meet  to  ride 

On  mighty  elephants,  surveyed  ; 
And  cast  all  thought  of  joy  aside. 


CANTO  CL 


BHABAT  QUESTIONED, 

Then  R&ma  gazed,  and  scarcely  knew 
Bharat  so  worn  and  changed  in  hue. 
He  raised  him,  kissed  him  on  the  head, 
Embraced  him,  and  thus  kindly  said : 
•  Where  was  thy  father,  brother  dear. 
That  thou  art  come  to  seek  me  here  ? 
Unmeet,  if  he  be  living  yet, 
Thy  feet  within  the  wood  to  set. 
I  pray  thee  now  the  cause  declare 
Why  thou  hast  left  the  kingdom  there. 
With  matted  locks  and  deerskin  dress 
To  roam  the  distant  wilderness.' 

Thus  questioned  by  the  prince,  at  length 
Kaikeyl  s  son  regained  his  strength, 
And  hand  to  hand  in  reverence  laid, 
To  Bdma  thus  his  answer  made : 
'  The  great-armed  monarch,  O  my  lerd, 
Has  dared  to  do  a  thing  abhorred. 
Left  us,  and  grieving  for  his  son, 
A  home  among  the  uods  has  won. 


My  mother  Queen  Kaikeyf  gave 

Tn^  order  to  the  king  her  slave, 

And  at  the  bidding  of  the  dame 

He  wrought  the  sin  which  mars  his  fame; 

Athirst  for  sway,  her  hopes  are  crossed, 

She  mourns  her  son,  her  husband  lost. 

And  through  her  impious  crime  will  go 

For  punishment  to  hell  below. 

Now  0  my  lord,  forgive  me  all ; 

Be  gracious  to  thy  lowly  thrall : 

Anointed  king,  accept  to-day 

Like  Indra's  self,  the  royal  sway. 

Be  gracious,  Prince,  to  lord  and  peer. 

And  widowed  queens  who  seek  thee  herfli. 

Accept  the  kingdom  thine  by  right. 

And  so  thy  faithful  friends  delight. 

Let  the  broad  land  no  longer  be 

All  widowed  and  forlorn  of  thee : 

Let  the  full  moon  of  autumn  reign 

Triumphant  o'er  the  night  again. 

These  lords  and  I  before  thee  bend : 

O  B&ma,  to  our  prayer  attend. 

O  do  not  thou  this  grace  denjr : 

Thy  brother,  pupil,  slave  am  I. 

Look  on  this  venerable  ring. 

Advisers  of  our  sire  the  king. 

From  age  to  age  so  honoured  :  thou 

Shouldst  grant  their  supplication  now.' 

As  weeping  thus  the  hero  prayed, 
His  head  at  K4ma's  feet  he  laia. 
Like  a  mad  elephant  he  sighed : 
And  B&ma  gazed  and  thus  replied  : 
'  How,  brother,  can  a  man  of  worth. 
True  to  his  vows,  of  noble  birth— 
A  man  like  me,  commit  a  sin 
The  lordship  of  the  land  to  win  ? 
No  slightest  shade  of  fault  I  see, 
O  tamer  of  thy  foes,  iu  thee. 
But  ne'er  shouldst  thou  in  childish  thought 
The  queen  thy  mother  blame  in  aught. 
O  brother  wise  and  sinless,  know 
The  sacred  laws  would  have  it  so. 
That  from  good  wife  and  son  require 
Obedience  to  their  lord  and  sire. 
And  we  are  all  the  king's,  for  thus 
The  virtuous  ever  reckon  us : 
Yea  brother,  be  it  known  to  thee, 
His  wives,  and  sons,  and  pupils  we. 
His  is  the  right,  if  he  deem  nt, 
To  bid  me,  throned  as  monarch,  ut. 
Or  in  a  coat  of  bark  expel, 
And  deerskin,  in  the  wood  to  dwell. 
And  O  remember,  best  of  all 
Who  act  as  claims  of  duty  oaU, 
As  to  a  virtuous  sire  is  due. 
Such  honour  claims  a  mother  too. 
So  they  whose  lives  have  ever  been 
By  duty  led,  the  king  and  queen. 
Said,  *  R&ma,  seek  the  forest  shade :' 
And  I  (what  could  I  else  ?)  obeyed. 
Thou  must  the  royal  power  retaixi, 
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And'o'er  tiie  famed  Ayodhy&  reign : 
%  dwsed  in  bark  my  days  will  spent 
^tee  Dandak^s  forest  wilds  extend. 
*"         '     ith'a  spoke,  our  king, 


are  to  each  apportioning 
Beiore  his  honourea  servants,  eyes : 
Thfi»,  heir  of  bliss,  he  sought  the  skies. 
The  righteous  monarch's  honoured  will, 
Whom  all  revered,  must  guide  thee  still, 
And  thou  must  still  enjoy  the  share 
Asugned  thee  by  our  father's  care. 
ISo  I  till  twice  seven  }rears  are  spent 
Will  roam  this  wood  in  banishment, 
OoBtented  with  the  lot  which  he. 
My  high-souled  sire,  has  given  me. 
The  charge  the  monarch  gave,  endeared 
To  ftU  mankind,  by  all  revered, 

Peer  of  the  Lord  Supreme, 
Far  better,  richer  far  in  gain 
Of  every  blessing  than  to  reign 

O'er  all  the  worlds  I  deem/ 


CANTO  OIL 

BHABAT'S  TIDINGS. 

He  rooke :  and  Bharat  thus  replied : 

'  If,  false  to  every  claim  beside^ 

I  ne'er  in  kingly  duties  fail. 

What  will  my  royal  life  avail  ? 

Still  lihould  the  custom  be  observed. 

From  which  our  line  has  never  swerved, 

Which  to  the  younger  son  ne'er  gives 

The  kingdom  while  the  elder  lives. 

Kow  to  Ayodhy&  rich  and  fair 

With  me,  O  Baghu's  son.  repair. 

And  to  protect  and  gladden  all 

Our  house,  thyself  as  king  install. 

A  king  the  world's  opinion  deems 

A  man :  to  me  a  God  he  seems. 

Whose  life  in  virtuous  thoughts  and  deeds 

The  lives  of  other  men  exceeds. 

When  I  in  distant  Kekaya  stayed, 

And  thou  hadst  sought  the  forest  shade, 

Oar  father  died,  the  saints'  delight. 

So  constant  in  each  holy  rite. 

Scarce  with  thy  wife  and  Lakshma^i  thou 

Hadst  journeyed  forth  to  keep  the  vow. 

When  moummg  for  his  son,  forspent. 

To  heavenly  rest  the  monarch  went. 

Then  up,  O  lord  of  men,  away  1 

Uis  foneral  rites  of  water  pay: 

I  and  &ktrughna,  ere  we  came, 

Kegle<Aed  not  the  sacred  claim. 

But  in  ^  spirit-world,  they  say, 

That  gift  alone  is  fresh  for  aye 

Whiah  bt^  beloved  hands  have  poured ; 

iad  thottjiia  dearest  art»  my  lord. 


For  thee  he  longed,  for  thee  he  grieved, 
His  every  thought  on  thee  was  bent. 

And  crushed  by  woe,  of  thee  bereaved. 
He  thought  of  thee  as  hence  he  went,' 


CANTO  cm. 

THE  FUNERAL  LIBATlOK. 

When  Bdma  heard  from  Bharat  each 
Dark  sorrow  of  his  mournful  speech. 
And  tidings  of  his  father  dead, 
His  spirits  fell,  his  senses  fled. 
For  tne  sad  words  his  brother  spoke 
Struck  on  him  like  a  thunder  stroke. 
Fierce  as  the  bolt  which  Indra  throws, 
The  victor  of  his  Daitya  foes. 
Raising  his  arms  in  anffuisb,  he. 
As  when  the  woodman  news  a  tree 
With  its  fair  flowery  branches  crowned. 
Fainted  and  fell  upon  the  around. 
Lord  of  the  earth  to  earth  he  sank. 
Helpless,  as  when  a  towering  bank 
With  sudden  ruin  buries  deep 
An  elephant  who  lay  asleep. 
Then  swift  his  wife  and  brothers  flew. 
And  water,  weeping,  o'er  him  threw. 
As  slowly  sense  and  strength  he  gained, 
Fast  from  his  eyes  the  tears  he  rained. 
And  then  in  accents  sad  and  weak 
Kakutstha's  son  began  to  speak, 
And  mourning  for  the  monarch  dead, 
W^ith  righteous  words  to  Bharat  said : 
'  What  calls  me  home,  when  he,  alas, 
Has  ^one  the  way  which  all  must  pass  } 
Of  him,  the  best  of  kings  bereft 
What  guardian  has  Ayodhy^  left  ? 
How  may  I  please  his  spirit  ?  how 
Delight  the  high-souled  monarch  now. 
Who  wept  for  me  and  went  above 
By  me  ungraced  with  mourning  love  | 
Ah,  happy  brothers  I  you  have  paid 
Due  offerings  to  his  parting  shade. 
E'en  wheh  my  banishment  is  o'er. 
Back  to  my  home  I  go  no  more. 
To  look  upon  the  widowed  state 
Reft  of  her  king,  disconsolate. 
E'en  then.  O  tamer  of  the  foe, 
If  to  Ayodhy&*s  town  I  go. 
Who  will  direct  me  as  of  old, 
Now  other  worlds  our  father  hold  ? 
From  whom,  my  brother,  shall  I  hear 
Those  words  which  ever  charmed  mine  ear 
And  filled  my  bosom  with  delight 
Whene'er  he  saw  me  act  aright  ?  * 

Thus  R4ma  spoke :  then  nearer  came 
And  looking  on  his  moonbright  dame, 
'  Sit4,  the  king  is  gone,*  he  said : 
*  And  Lakshman,  know  thy  air©  is  dead. 
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And  with  the  Gods  on  high  enrolled : 
This  mournful  news  has  Bharat  told.* 
He  spoke  :  the  noble  youths  with  si^hs 
Bained  down  the  torrents  from  their  eyes, 
And  then  the  brothers  of  the  chief 
With  words  of  comfort  soothed  his  grief : 

*  Now  to  the  king  our  sire  who  swayed 
The  earth  be  due  libations  paid/ 
8oon  as  the  monarch's  fate  she  knew. 
Sharp  pangs  of  grief  smote  Sitd  tiirough : 
>lor  could  she  look  upon  her  lord 

With  eyes  from  which  the  torrents  poored. 
And  Bama  strove  with  tender  care 
To  soothe  the  weeping  dame's  despair, 
And  then,  with  piercing  woe  distressed. 
The  mournful  Lak.<hman  thus  addressed : 

•  Brother,  I  pray  thee  bring  for  me 
The  pressed  fruit  of  the  Ingiidi, 
And  a  bark  mantle  fre^h  aud  new, 
That  I  may  pay  this  oflEering  due. 
First  of  the  three  shall  Sit&  go, 
Kext  thou,  and  I  the  last :  for  so 
Moves  the  funereal  pomp  of  woe.** 

Sumantra  of  the  noble  mind, 
Gentle  and  modest,  meek  and  kind, 
Who,  follower  of  each  princely  youth. 
To  Rdma  clung  with  constant  truth, 
Now  with  the  royal  brothers'  aid 
The  grief  of  E4ma  soothed  and  stayed, 
And  lent  his  arm  his  lord  to  guide 
Down  to  the  river's  holy  side. 
That  lovely  stream  the  heroes  found, 
With  woods  that  ever  blossomed  orowned, 
And  there  in  bitter  sorrow  bent 
Their  footsteps  down  the  fair  descent. 
Then  where  the  stream  that  swiftly  flowed 
A  pure  pellucid  shallow  showed. 
The  funeral  dro{)s  they  duly  shed. 
And  *  Father,  this  be  thine,*  they  said. 
But  he,  the  lord  who  ruled  the  land, 
Filled  from  the  stream  his  hollowed  hand. 
And  turning  to  the  southern  side 
Stretched  out  his  arm  and  weeping  cried : 
•This  sacred  water  clear  and  pure. 
An  offering  which  shall  ave  endure» 
To  thee,  O  lord  of  kin^s,  I  give : 
Accept  it  where  the  spirits  live  I  * 

Then,  when  the  solemn  rite  was  o'er. 
Game  B4ma  to  the  river  shore. 
And  offered,  with  his  brothers'  aid, 
Fresh  tribute  to  his  father's  shade. 


1  *The  order  of  the  procession  on  these 
occasions  is  that  the  children  precede  ac- 
cording to  age,  then  the  women  and  after 
that  the  men  according  to  age,  the  youngest 
first  and  the  eldest  last :  when  they  descend 
into  the  water  this  is  reversed  and  resumed 
when  they  come  out  of  it.' 

Ca&by  akd  Mabshmait. 


With  jujube  fruit  he  mixed  the  seed 
Of  Ingudis  from  moisture  freed, 
And  placed  it  on  a  spot  o'erspread 
With  sacred  grass,  and  weeping  said :  i 

*  Enjoy,  great  King,  the  cake  which  we  I 

Thy  children  eat  and  offer  thee ! 
For  ne'er  do  blessed  Gknis  refuse 
To  share'  the  food  which  mortals  use.*  | 

Then  Et&ma  turned  him  to  retrace  * 

The  path  that  brou|fht  him  to  the  place. 
And  up  the  mountain's  pleasant  side 
Where  lovely  lawns  lay  fair,  he  hied. 
Soon  as  his  cottage  door  he  gained. 
His  brothers  to  his  breast  he  strained« 
From  them  and  Slt&  in  their  woes 
So  loud  the  cry  of  weeping  rose, 
That  like  the  roar  of  lions  round 
The  mountain  rolled  the  echoing  soond. 
And  Hharat's  army  shook  with  fear 
The  weeping  of  the  chiefs  to  hear. 
'  Bharat,^  the  soldiers  cried,  '  'tis  plain. 
Hid  brother  lUma  meets  again. 
And  with  th^se  cries  that  round  us  ring 
They  sorrow  fw  their  sire  the  king.* 
Then  leaving  car  and  wain  behind, 
One  eager  thought  in  every  mind. 
Swift  toward  the  weeping,  every  man. 
As  each  could  find  a  passage,  ran. 
Some  thither  bent  their  eager  course 
With  car,  and  elephant,  and  horse, 
And  youthful  captains  on  their  feet 
With  longing  sped  their  lord  to  meet^ 
As  though  the  new-come  prince  had  been 
An  exile  for  long  years  unseen. 
Earth  beaten  in  their  frantic  zeal 
By  clattering  hoof  and  rumbling  wheel. 
Sent  forth  a  deafening  noise  as  loud 
As  heaven  when  black  with  many  a  cloncU 
Then,  with  their  consorts  gathered  near. 
Wild  elephants  in  sudden  fear 
Rushed  to  a  distant  wood,  and  shed 
An  odour  round  them  as  they  fled. 
And  every  silvan  thing  that  dwelt 
Within  those  shades  the  terror  felt. 
Deer,  lion,  tiger,  boar  and  roe, 
Bison,  wild-cow,  and  buffalo. 
And  when  the  tumult  wild  they  heard. 
With  trembling  pinions  flew  each  bird, 
From  tree,  from  thicket,  and  from  lake. 
Swan,  kou,  curlew,  crane,  and  drake. 
With  men  the  ground  was  overspread. 
With  startled  birds  the  sky  o'erhead. 
Then  on  his  sacrificial  ground 
The  sinless,  glorious  chief  was  found. 
Loading  with  curses  deep  and  loud 
The  hump-back  and  the  queen,  the  crowd. 
Whose  cheeks  were  wet,  whose  eyes  were 

dim, 
In  fond  affection  ran  to  him. 
While  the  big  tears  their  eyes  bedewed. 
He  looked  upon  the  maltitud  e, 
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And  tken  as  sire  and  mother  do, 
His  arms  about  bis  loved  ones  threw. 
Some  to  his  feet  with  reverence  pressed, 

Some  in  his  arms  he  strained : 
Sa3h  friend,  with  kindly  words  addressed. 

Due  share  of  honour  gained. 
Then,  by  their  mighty  woe  overcome, 

The  weeping  heroes'  cry 
Filled,  lilse  the  roar  of  many  a  drum. 

Hill,  cavern,  earth,  and  sky. 

CANTO  CIV. 
THB  MEETING  WITH  THE  QUEENS. 

Vasish^ha  with  his  soul  athirst 
To  look  again  on  K4ma,  first 
In  line  the  royal  widows  placed. 
And  then  the  way  behind  them  traced. 
The  ladies  moving,  faint  and  slow. 
Saw  the  fair  stream  before  them  flow. 
And  by  the  bank  their  steps  were  led 
Which  the  two  brothers  visited. 
Eausalya  with  her  faded  cheek 
And  weeping  eyes  began  to  speak, 
And  thus  in  mournful  tones  addressed 
The  9ueen  Sumitr^  and  the  rest  : 

•  See  m  the  wood  the  bank's  descent. 
Which  the  two  orphan  youths  frequent. 
Whose  noble  spirits  never  fall, 
Though  woes  surround  them,  reft  of  all. 
Thy  son  with  love  that  never  tires 
Draws  water  hence  which  mine  requires. 
This  day,  for  lowly  toil  unfit, 

His  pious  task  thy  son  should  quit/ 
As  on  the  long-eyed  lady  strayed. 
On  holy  grass,  whose  points  were  laid 
Directed  to  the  southern  sky, 
The  funeral  offering  met  her  eye. 
When  K4ma's  humble  gift  she  spied 
Thus  to  the  queens  Kausaly6  cried  : 

•  The  ^if  t  of  R&ma*s  hand  behold. 
His  tribute  to  the  king  highsouled, 
Offered  to  him,  as  texts  require, 
Lord  of  Ikshv^u's  line,  his  sire  1 
Not  such  I  deem  the  funeral  food 
Of  kings  with  godlike  might  endued. 
Can  he  who  knew  all  pleasures,  he 
Who  ruled  the  earth  from  sea  to  sea. 
The  might V  lord  of  monarohs,  feed 
On  Ingudi^s  extracted  seed  ? 

In  all  the  world  there  cannot  be 
A  woe.  I  ween,  more  sad  to  see, 
I'han  that  my  glorious  son  should  make 
His  Inneral  gift  of  sucli  a  cake. 
The  Meient  text  1  oft  have  heard         * 
This  cuwr  is  true  in  every  word  : 
'Ne*er  do  the  blessed  Gods  refuse 
%>  fi«t  tbs  food  their  children  use.' 
The  iadiet  soothed  the  weeping  dame  : 


To  lUma's  hermitage  they  came, 
And  there  the  hero  met  their  eyes 
Like  a  God  fallen  from  the  skies. 
Him  joyless,  reft  of  ^  they  viewed. 
And  tears  their  mournful  eyes  bedewed. 
The  truthful  hero  left  his  seat. 
And  clasped  the  ladies'  lotus  feet, 
And  they  with  soft  hands  brushed  away 
The  dust  that  on  his  shoulders  lay. 
Then  Lakshman,  when  he  saw  each  queen 
With  weeping  eyes  and  troubled  mien. 
Near  to  the  royal  ladies  drew 
And  paid  them  gentle  reverence  too. 
He,  Dasaratha's  offspring,  signed 
The  heir  of  bliss  by  Fortune  kind. 
Received  from  every  dame  no  less 
Each  mark  of  love  and  tenderness. 
And  Slt&  came  and  bent  before 
The  widows,  while  her  ejres  ran  o'er. 
And  pressed  their  feet  with  many  a  tear. 
They  when  they  saw  the  lady  dear 
Pale,  worn  with  dwelling  in  the  wild. 
Embraced  her  as  a  darling  child  : 
Daughter  of  royal  Janak,  bride 
Of  DjEisaratha's  son,'  they  cried, 
*  How  couldst  thou,  offspring  of  a  king, 
Endure  this  woe  and  suffering 
In  the  wild  forest  ?  When  I  trace 
Each  sign  of  trouble  on  thy  face — 
That  lotus  which  the  sun  has  dried, 
That  lily  by  the  tempest  tried, 
That  gold  whereon  the  dust  is  spread. 
That  moon  whence  all  the  light  is  fled— 
Sorrow  assails  my  heart,  alas  ! 
As  fire  consumes  the  wood  and  grass.* 

Then  R&ma,  as  she  spoke  distressed, 
The  feet  of  Saint  Vasisht;ha  pressed. 

Touched  them  with  reverential  love. 
Then  near  him  took  his  seat : 

Thus  Indra  clasps  in  realms  above 
The  Heavenly  Teacher's'  feet. 

Then  with  each  counsellor  and  peer, 
Bharat  of  duteous  mind, 

With  citizens  and  captains  near. 
Sat  humbly  down  behind. 

When  with  his  hands  to  him  upraised. 
In  devotee's  attire, 

Bharat  upon  his  brother  gazed 
Whose  glory  shone  like  tire, 

As  when  the  pure  Mahendra  bends 
To  the  p^reat  Lord  of  Life, 

Among. his  noble  crowd  of  friends 
This  anxious  thought  was  rife : 

*  What  words  to  Raghu's  son  to-day 
Will  royal  Bharat  speak, 

Whose  heart  has  been  so  prompt  to  pay 
Obeisance  fond  and  meek  ?  * 

Then  steadfast  Rdma,  Lakshman  wise, 
Bharat  for  truth  renowned. 


*  Vrihaspati,  the  preceptor  of^  the  Gods. 
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Bhone  like  three  fires  that  heayenward  rise 
Witii  holy  priests  around. 

CANTO  cy. 

BAMA'S  SPEECH. 

A  while  they  sat,  each  lip  compressed, 
Then  Bbarab  thus  his  chief  addressed : 
'  My  mother  here  was  made  content ; 
To  me  was  given  the  goYemment. 
This  now,  my  lord»  I  yield  to  thee : 
Enjoy  it,  from  all  trouble  free. 
Like  a  great  bridge  the  floods  have  rent» 
Impetuous  in  their  wild  descent^ 
All  other  hands  hut  thine  in  vain 
Would  strive  the  burthen  to  maintain. 
In  vain  the  ass  with  steeds  would  vie, 
With  T&rkshya,'  birds  that  win^  the  sky; 
So,  lord  of  men,  my  power  is  slight 
To  rival  thine  imperial  might. 
Great  joys  his  happy  days  attend 
On  whom  the  hopes  of  men  depend, 
But  wretched  is  the  life  he  leads 
Who  still  the  aid  of  others  needs. 
And  if  the  seed  a  man  has  sown, 
With  care  and  kindly  nurture  grown* 
Bear  its  huse  trunk  and  spring  in  time 
Too  bulky  for  a  dwarf  to  climb, 
Yet,  with  perpetual  blossom  gay, 
^o  fruit  upon  its  boughs  display, 
Ke*er  can  that  tree,  thus  nursed  in  vain, 
Approval  ol  the  virtuous  gain. 
Tne  simile  is  meant  to  be 
Applied,  O  mighty-armed,  to  tbee. 
Because*  our  lord  and  leader,  thou 
Pro^test  not  thy  people  now. 
O,  be  the  longing  wish  fulfilled 
Of  every  chief  of  house  and  guild. 
To  see  again  their  sun-bright  lord 
Victorious  to  his  realm  restored ! 
As  thou  retumest  through  the  crowd 
Let  roars  of  elephants  be  loud, 
And  each  fair  woman  lift  her  voice 
And  in  her  new-found  kin^  rejoice.* 

The  people  all  with  longing  moved, 
The  words  that  Bharat  spoke  approved, 
And  crowding  near  to  Bama  pressed 
The  hero  with  the  same  request 
The  steadfast  B&ma»  when  he  viewed 
His  glorious  brother's  mournful  mood, 
With  each  ambitious  thought  controlled, 
Thus  tiie  lamenting  prince  consoled : 
*  I  cannot  do  the  things  I  will, 
For  B&ma  is  but  mortal  stilL 
Fate  with  supreme,  resistless  law 
This  way  ana  that  its  slave  will  draw. 
AH  gathered  heaps  must  waste  away, 
All  lofty  lore  and  powers  decay. 

'  Oarud,  the  kingof  birds. 


Death  is  the  end  of  life«  and  all. 

Now  firmly  joined,  apart  must  falL 

One  fear  the  ripened  fruit  must  know. 

To  fall  upon  the  earth  below  ; 

So  every  man  who  draws  his  breath 

Must  fear  inevitable  death. 

The  pillared  mansion,  high,  compact. 

Must  fall  by  Time's  strong  hand  attacked; 

So  mortal  men,  the  gradual  prey 

Of  eld  and  ruthless  death,  deeay. 

The  night  that  flies  no  more  returns  : 

Yamun&  for  the  Ocean  yearns : 

Swift  her  impetuous  waters  flee. 

But  roll  not  backward  from  the  sea. 

The  days  and  nights  pass  swiftly  by 

And  steal  our  moments  as  they  fly. 

E'en  as  the  sun's  unpitying  rays 

Drink  up  the  floods  m  summer  blaze. 

Then  for  thyself  lament  and  leave 

For  death  of  other  men  to  grieve. 

For  if  thou  go  or  if  thou  stay. 

Thy  life  is  shorter  day  bv  day. 

Deatb  travels  with  us :  death  attends 

Our  steps  until  our  journey  ends, 

Death,  when  the  traveller  wins  ^e  goal. 

Returns  with  the  returning  soul. 

The  flowing  hair  grow*  white  and  thin. 

And  wrinkles  mark  the  altered  skin. 

The  ills  of  age  man's  strength  assail : 

Ah,  what  can  mortal  power  avail  ? 

Men  joy  to  see  the  sun  arise, 

They  watch  him  set  with  joyful  eyes  : 

But  ne*er  reflect,  too  blind  to  see, 

How  fast  their  own  brief  moments  flee. 

With  lovely  change  for  ever  new 

The  seasons'  sweet  return  they  view, 

Nor  think  with  heedless  hearts  the  while 

That  lives  deeay  as  seasons  smile. 

As  haply  on  the  boundless  main 

Meet  drifting  logs  and  part  agaio« 

So  wives anachUdren,  friends  and gold» 

Ours  for  a  little  time  we  hold  : 

Soon  by  resistless  laws  of  fate 

To  meet  no  more  we  separate. 

In  all  this  changing  world  not  one 

The  common  lot  of  all  can  shun  : 

Then  why  with  useless  tears  deplore 

The  dead  whom  tears  can  bring  no  more  f 

As  one  might  stand  upon  the  way 

And  to  a  troop  of  travellers  say  : 

*  If  ye  allow  it,  sirs,  I  too 

Will  travel  on  the  road  with  you : ' 

So  why  should  mortal  man  lament 

When  on  that  path  his  feet  are  bent 

Which  all  men  living  needs  must  tread. 

Where  sire  and  ancestors  have  led  ? 

Life  flies  as  torrents  downward  fall 

Speeding  away  without  recall. 

So  virtue  should  our  thoughts  engage. 

For  bliss'  is  mortals'  heritage. 
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fty  ocMeless  care  and  earnest  zeal 
jroirienraQts  and  for  people's  weal, 
f»f01tA,  by  duty  nobly  aone, 
I  Olff  glorious  sire  the  ^ies  has  won. 
lOwr  lord  the  kin^,  o*er  earth  who  reiened, 
\A  blissful  home  m  heaven  has  gained 
(By  wealth  in  ample  larffess  spent, 
IJjid  Hiany  a  rite  magnincent ; 
i  w  iih  constant  joy  from  first  to  last 
A  long  and  noble  life  he  passed, 
Praised  by  the  good,  no  tears  should  dim 
Our  eyes,  O  brother  dear,  for  him. 
His  human  body,  worn  and  tried 
By  length  of  days,  he  cast  aside. 
And  gained  the  godlike  bliss  to  stray 
In  Brahma's  heavenly  home  for  aye. 
For  such  the  wise  as  we  are,  deep 
lu  Veda  lore,  should  never  weep. 
Those  who  are  firm  and  ever  wise 
Spurn  vain  lament  and  idle  sighs. 
Be  self-possessed :  thy  grief  restrain : 
Go,  m  tuat  city  dwell  again. 
Betum,  O  be<it  of  men,  and  be 
Obedient  to  our  sire's  decree. 
While  I  with  every  care  fulfil 
Our  holy  father's  righteous  will, 
Observing  in  the  lonely  wood 
His  charge  approved  by  all  the  good.' 

Thus  B4ma  of  the  lofty  mind 
To  Bharat  spoke  his  righteous  speech. 

By  ever^  argument  designed 
Obedience  to  his  sire  to  teach, 

CANTO  CVI. 

BHARAT*S  SPEECH. 

Ck>od  Bharat,  by  the  river  side. 
To  virtuous  B&ma's  speech  replied, 
And  thus  with  varied  lore  adcuressed 
The  prince,  while  nobles  round  him  pressed: 
*  In  all  this  world  whom  e'er  can  we 
Find  equal,  scourge  of  foes,  to  thee? 
No  ill  upon  thy  bosom  weighs, 
Ko  thoughts  of  joy  thy  spirit  raise. 
Approved  art  thou  of  sages  old. 
To  whom  thy  doubts  are  ever  told. 
Alike  in  death  and  life,  to  thee 
The  same  to  be  and  not  to  be. 
The  man  who  such  a  soul  can  gain 
Cfta  ne'er  be  crushed  by  woe  or  pain. 
Pare  ms  the  Qods,  high-minded,  wise, 
Concealed  from  thee  no  secret  lies. 
Saoh  fflorious  gifts  are  all  thine  own, 
And  mrth  and  death  to  thee  are  known. 
That  ill  can  ne'er  thy  soul  depress 
With  all-subduing  bitterness. 
0  let  my  prayer,  dear  brother,  win 
Thy  pardon  for  my  mother's  sin, 
Wrooffhtfor  my  sake  who  willed  it  not 
When  abssnt  in  a  distant  spot. 
If 


Duty  alone  with  binding  chains 
The  vengeance  due  to  crime  restrains. 
Or  on  the  sinner  I  should  lift 
My  hand  in  retribution  swift. 
Can  I  who  know  the  right,  and  spring 
From  Dasaratha,  purest  king- 
Can  I  commit  a  heinous  crime, 
Abhorred  by  all  through  endless  time? 
The  aged  kin^  I  dare  not  blame, 
Who  died  so  rich  in  holy  fame, 
My  honoured  sire,  ray  parted  lord, " 
K'en  as  a  prenent  God  adored. 
Yet  who  in  lore  of  duty  skilled 
So  foul  a  crime  has  ever  willed. 
And  dared  defy  both  gain  and  right 
To  gratify  a  woman's  spite  f 
When  death  draws  near,  so  people  say. 
The  sense  of  creatures  dies  away; 
And  he  has  proved  the  ancient  saw 
By  acting  thus  in  spite  of  law. 
But  O  my  honoured  lord,  be  kind. 
Dismiss  the  trespass  from  thy  mind, 
The  sin  the  kiog  committed,  led 
By  haste,  his  consort's  wrath,  and  drsad. 
For  he  who  veils  his  sire's  offence 
With  tender  care  and  reverence— 
His  sons  approved  by  all  shall  live  : 
Not  so  their  fate  who  ne'er  forgive. 
Be  thou,  my  lord,  the  noble  son. 
And  the  vile  deed  my  sire  has  done. 
Abhorred  by  all  the  virtuous,  ne'er 
Resent,  lest  thou  the  guilt  too  share. 
Preserve  us,  for  on  thee  we  call. 
Our  sire,  Kaikeyi,  me  and  all 
Thy  citizens,  thy  kith  and  kin  ; 
Preserve  us  and  reverse  the  sin. 
To  live  in  woods  a  devotee 
Can  scarce  with  royal  tasks  agree. 
Nor  can  the  hermit's  matted  hair 
Suit  fitly  with  a  ruler's  care. 
Bo  not,  my  brother,  do  not  still 
Pursue  this  life  that  suits  thee  ill. 
Mid  duties  of  a  king  we  count 
His  consecration  paramount, 
That  he  with  ready  heart  and  hand 
May  keep  his  people  and  his  land. 
What  Warrior  born  to  royal  sway 
From  certain  good  would  turn  away, 
A  doubtful  duty  to  pursue, 
That  mocks  him  with  the  distant  view? 
Thou  wouldst  to  duty  cleave,  and  ^ain 
The  meed  that  follows  toil  and  pam. 
In  thy  great  task  no  labour  spare : 
Bule  the  four  castes  with  justest  care. 
Mid  all  the  four,  the  wise  prefer 
The  order  of  the  householder :» 


»  The  four  religious  orders,  referable 
to  different  times  of  life  are,  that  of  the 
student,  that  of  the  householder,  that  of 
the  anchorite,  and  that  of  the  mendicant. 
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Canst  thou,  whose  thoughts  to  duty  cleaye, 

The  be&t  of -alVthe  orders  leave  ? 

My  better  thou  in  lore  divine, 

My  birth,  my  sense  must  yield  to  thine : 

While  thou,  my  lord,  art  here  to  reign, 

How  shall  my  hands  tlie  rule  maintain  ? 

0  faithful  lover  of  the  right. 

Take  with  thy  friends  the  royal  might, 
liet  thy  sires'  realm,  from  trouble  free, 
Obey  her  rightful  king  in  thee. 
Here  let  the  priests  and  lords  of  state 
Our  monarch  duly  consecrate, 
With  prayer  and  holy  verses  blessed 
By  saint  Vasishtha  and  the  rest. 
Anointed  king  by  us,  again 
Seek  fair  Ayodhy&,  there  to  reign. 
And  like  imperial  Indra  girt 
By  Gods  of  Storm,  thy  might  assert. 
From  the  three  debts'  acquittance  earn. 
And  with  thy  wrath  the  wicked  bum, 
O'er  all  of  us  thy  rule  extend, 
And  cheer  with  boons  each  faithful  friend. 
Let  thine  enthronement,  lord,  this  day 
Make  all  thy  lovers  glad  and  gay, 
And  let  all  those  who  hate  thee  tiee 
To  the  ten  winds  for  fear  of  thee. 
Dear  lord,  my  mother's  words  of  hate 
With  thy  sweet  virtues  expiate. 
And  from  the  stain  of  folly  clear 
The  father  whom  we  both  revere. 
Brother,  to  me  compassion  show, 

1  pray  thee  with  my  head  bent  low. 
And  to  these  friends  who  on  thee  call,— 
As  the  Great  Father  pities  all. 

But  if  my  tears  and  ()rayer8  be  vain. 
And  thou  in  woods  wilt  still  remain, 
I  will  with  thee  my  path  pursue 
And  make  my  home  in  forests  too.' 

Thus  Bharat  strove  to  bend  his  will 

With  suppliant  head,  but  he. 
Earth's  lord,  inexorable  still 

Would  keep  his  sire's  decree. 
The  firmness  of  the  noble  chief 

The  wondering  people  moved. 
And  rapture  mingling  with  their  grief. 

All  wept  and  all  approved. 
*  How  firm  his  steadfast  will,'  they  cried, 

•Who  keeps  his  promise  thus  I 
Ah,  to  Ayoohy&'s  town,'  they  sighed, 

*  He  comes  not  back  with  us.' 
The  holy  priests,  the  swains  who  tilled 

The  earth,  the  sons  of  trade. 
And  e'en  the  mournful  queens  were  filled 

With  joy  as  Bharat  prayed. 
And  bent  their  heads,  their  weeping  stilled 

A  while,  his  prayers  to  aid. 


1  To  Qods,  men,  and  Manes. 
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Thug,  by  his  friends  encompassed  round. 

He  Hpoke,  and  Kdma,  far  renowned. 

To  his  dear  brother  thus  replied. 

Whom  holy  rites  had  purified  : 

•  O  thou  whom  Queen  Kaikeyi  bare 

The  best  of  kings,  thy  words  are  fair. 

Our  royal  father,  when  of  yore 

He  wed  her,  to  her  father  swore 

The  best  of  kingdoms  to  confer, 

A  noble  dowry  meet  for  her  ; 

Then,  grateful,  on  the  deadly  day 

Of  heavenly  Gods'  and  demons'  iray, 

A  future  boon  on  her  bestowed 

To  whose  sweet  care  his  life  he  owed. 

She  to  his  mind  thai  promise  brought. 

And  then  the  best  of  kings  besought 

To  bid  me  to  the  forest  flee, 

And  give  the  rule,  O  Prince,  to  thee. 

Thus  bound  by  oath,  the  king  our  lord 

Gave  her  those  boons  of  free  accord. 

And  bade  me,  c )  thou  chief  of  men, 

Live  iu  the  woods  four  years  and  ten. 

I  to  this  lonely  wood  have  hied 

With  faithful  Lakshman  by  my  side. 

And  Sit^  by  no  fears  deterred. 

Resolved  to  keep  my  father's  word. 

And  thou,  my  noble  brother,  too 

Shouldst  keep  our  father's  promise  true: 

Anointed  ruler  of  the  state 

Maintain  his  word  inviolate. 

From  his  great  debt,  dear  brother,  free 

Our  lord  the  king  for  love  of  me, 

Thy  mother's  breast  with  joy  inspire. 

And  from  all  woe  preserve  tby  sire. 

'Tis  said,  near  Gay^'s  holy  town* 

Gaya^  great  traint  of  high  renown. 

This  text  recited  when  he  paid 

Due  rites  to  each  ancestral  shade : 

*  A  son  is  born  his  sire  to  free 

From  Put's  infernal  pains  : 
Hence,  saviour  of  his  father,  he 

The  name  of  Puttra  gains.'* 
Thus  numerous  sons  are  sought  by  prayer. 
In  Scripture  trained  with  graces  fair, 

'  Gay&  is  a  very  holy  city  in  Behar. 
Every  good  Hindu  ought  once  in  his  life 
to  make  funeral  oflferinga  in  Gay4  in 
honour  of  his  ancestors. 

*  P'ut  is  the  name  of  that  region  of  hell 
to  which  men  are  doomed  who  leave  no 
son  to  perform  the  funeral  rites  which  are 
necessary  to  assure  the  happiness  of  the 
departed.  Putra^  the  common  word  for  a 
son,  is  said  by  the  highest  authority  to  be 
derived  from  Put  and  tra  deliverer. 
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That  of  the  nnmber  one  some  day 
May  f  aneral  rites  at  Gay4  pay. 
The  mighty  saints  who  lived  of  old 
This  holy  doctrine  ever  hold. 
Then,  best  of  men,  our  sire  release 
From  pains  of  hell,  and  give  him  peace. 
Kow  Bbarat,  to  Avodhy&  speed, 
The  brave  Satrughna  with  thee  lead. 
Take  with  thee  all  the  twice-born  men, 
And  please  each  lord  and  citisen. 
I  now,  O  King,  without  delay 
To  Dandak  wood  will  bend  my  way, 
And  Lakshman  and  the  Maithil  dame 
Will  follow  stiil,  our  path  the  same. 
Now,  Bharat,  lord  of  men  be  thou. 

And  o'er  A}  odhy&  reign  : 
The  silvan  world  to  me  shall  bow. 

King  of  the  wild  domain. 
Yea,  let  thy  joyful  steps  be  bent 

To  that  fair  town  to-day. 
And  I  as  happy  and  content. 

To  Dandak  wood  will  stray. 
The  white  umbrella  o'er  thy  brow 

Its  cooling  shade  shall  throw : 
I  to  the  shadow  of  the  bough 

And  leafy  trees  will  go. 
Satrughna,  for  wise  plans  renowned. 

Shall  still  on  thee  attend  ; 
And  Lakshman,  ever  faithful  found, 

Be  my  familiar  friend. 
Let  us  his  sons,  O  brother  dear, 

The  path  of  right  pursue, 
And  keep  the  king  we  all  revere 
Still  to  his  promise  true.' 


CANTO  CVIII. 

JAVALI'S  SPEECH. 

Thus  R&ma  soothed  bis  brother's  grief : 
Then  virtuous  J&v4U,  chief 
Of  twice-born  sages,  thus  replied 
In  words  that  virtue's  law  defied  : 
'Hail,  Baghu's  princely  son,  dismiss 
A  thought  so  weak  and  vain  as  this. 
Canst  thou,  with  lofty  heart  endowed, 
Think  with  the  dull  ignoble  crowd  ? 
For  what  are  ties  of  kindred  ?  can 
One  profit  by  a  brother  man  ? 
Alono  the  babe  firnt  opes  his  eyes, 
And  all  alone  at  last  he  dies. 
The  man,  1  ween,  has  little  sense 
Who  looks  with  foolish  reverence 
On  father's  or  on  mother's  name ; 
In  others,  none  a  right  may  claim. 
JB'en  as  a  man  may  leave  his  home 
And  to  a  distant  village  roam. 
Then  from  his  lodging  turn  aw^y 
And  journey  •&  the  foUowiDg  day, 


Such  brief  possession  mortals  hold 
In  sire  and  mother,  house  and  ^old. 
And  never  will  the  good  and  wise 
'1  he  brief  uncertain  lodging  prize. 
Nor,  best  of  men.  shouldst  thou  disown 
Thy  sire's  hereditary  throne. 
And  tread  the  rough  and  stony  ffround 
Where  hardship,  dan^r,  woes  aoound. 
Come,  let  Ayoahy&  rich  and  bright 
See  thee  enthroned  with  every  nte : 
Her  tresses  bound  in  single  braid  < 
She  waits  thy  coming  long  delayed. 
O  come,  thou  royal  Fi'ince,  and  share 
The  kingly  joys  that  wait  thee  there, 
And  live  in  bliss  transcending  price 
As  Indra  lives  in  Paradise. 
The  parted  king  is  naught  to  thee. 
Nor  ri^ht  in  living  man  has  he  : 
The  king  is  one,  thoit^  Prince  of  men. 
Another  art :  be  counselled  then. 
Thy  royal  sire,  O  chief,  has  sped 
On  the  long  path  we  all  must  tread. 
The  commod  lot  of  all  is  this, 
And  thou  in  vain  art  robbed  of  blisg. 
For  those— and  only  those— I  weep 
Who  to  the  path  of  duty  keep  ; 
For  here  they  suffer  ceaseless  woe. 
And  dying  to  destruction  go. 
With  pious  care,  each  solemn  day. 
Will  men  their  funeral  offerings  pay : 
See,  how  the  useful  food  they  waste : 
He  who  is  dead  no  more  can  taste. 
If  one  is  fed,  his  strength  renewed 
Whene'er  his  brother  takes  his  food. 
Then  offerings  to  the  parted  pay : 
Scarce  will  they  serve  him  on  his  way. 
By  crafty  knaves  these  rules  were  framed. 
And  to  enforce  men's  gifts  proclaimed : 
'Give,  worship,  lead  a  life  austere. 
Keep  lustral  rites,  quit  pleasures  here,' 
There  is  no  future  life :  be  wise. 
And  do,  O  Prince,  as  I  advise. 
Enjoy,  my  lord,  the  present  bliss, 
And  things  unseen  from  thought  dismisA. 
Let  this  advice  thy  bosom  move. 
The  counsel  sage  which  all  approve ; 
To  Bharat's  earnest  prayer  incline,  • 
And  take  the  rule  so  justly  thine.' 

CANTO  CIX. 

THE  PRAISES  OF  TRUTH. 

By  sage  J4v&Ii  thus  addressed, 
R&ma  of  truthful  hearts  the  best, 


1  It  was  the  custom  of  Indian  women 
when  mourning  for  their  absent  husbands 
to  bind  their  hair  in  a  long  single  bra^. 

Carey  and  Marshman  trauslat*,  *%h%' 
one-tailed  city.' 
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With  perfect  skill  and  wiedom  high 
Thus  to  his  speech  made  fit  reply: 
•  Thy  words  that  tempt  to  bliss  are  fair, 
But  virtue's  garb  they  falsely  wear. 
For  he  from  duty's  path  who  strays 
To  wander  in  forbidden  ways, 
Allured  by  doctrine  false  and  vain, 
Praise  from  the  good  can  never  gain. 
Q'heir  lives  the  true  and  boaster  show, 
Pure  and  impure,  and  high  and  low. 
Else  were  no  mark  to  judge  between 
Stainless  and  stained  and  high  and  mean ; 
They  to  whose  lot  fair  signs  may  fall 
Were  but  as  they  who  lack  them  all. 
And  those  to  virtuous  thougtits  inclined 
Were  but  as  men  of  evil  mind. 
If  in  the  sacred  name  of  right 
I  do  this  wrong  in  duty's  spite  ; 
The  path  of  virtue  neanly  quit, 
And  this  polluting  sin  commit. 
What  man  who  marks  the  bounds  between 
Virtue  and. vice  with  insight  keen, 
Would  rank  me  high  in  after  time. 
Stained  with  this  soul- destroying  crime? 
Whither  could  I,  the  sinner,  turn, 
How  hope  a  seat  in  heaven  to  earn, 
If  I  my  plighted  promise  break, 
And  thus  the  righteous  path  forsake  ? 
This  world  of  ours  is  ever  led 
To  walk  the  ways  which  others  tread. 
And  as  their  princes  they  behold, 
The  subjects  too  their  lives  will  mould. 
That  truth  and  mercy  still  must  be 
Beloved  of  kings,  is  Heaven's  decree. 
Upheld  bv  truth  the  monarch  reigas, 
And  truth  the  very  world  sustains. 
Truth  evermore  has  been  the  love 
Of  holy  saints  and  Gods  above. 
And  he  whose  lips  are  truthful  here 
Wins  after  death  the  highest  sphere. 
As  from  a  serpent's  deadly  tooth. 
We  shrink  from  him  who  scorns  the  truth. 
Por  holy  truth  is  root  and  spring 
Of  justice  and  each  holy  thing, 
A  might  that  every  power  transcends, 
Linked  to  high  bliss  that  never  ends. 
Truth  is  all  virtue's  surest  base, 
Supreme  in  worth  and  first  in  place. 
Oblations,  gifts  men  offer  here. 
Vows,  sacrifice,  and  rites  austere. 
And  Holy  Writ,  on  truth  depend : 
So  men  must  still  that  truth  defend. 
Truth,  only  truth  protects  the  land, 
By  truth  unharmed  our  houses  stand ; 
Neglect  of  truth  makes  men  distressed, 
And  truth  in  highest  heaven  is  blessed. 
Then  how  can  I,  rebellious,  breiJc 
Commandments  which  ray  father  spake— 
I  ever  true  and  faithful  found. 
And  by  qsy  word  of  honour  bound  ? 
My  f athtri  bridge  of  truth  shall  stand 


Unharmed  by  my  destructive  hand : 
Not  folly,  ignorance,  or  greed 
My  darkened  soul  shall  thus  mislead. 
Have  we  not  heard  that  God  and  shade 
Turn  from  the  hated  offerings  paid 
By  him  whose  false  and  fickle  mind 
No  pledge  can  hold,  no  prom  ise  bind  ? 
Truth  is  all  duty  :  as  the  soul. 
It  quickens  and  supports  the  whole. 
The  good  re8i:)ect  this  duty  :  hence 
Its  sacred  claims  I  reverence. 
The  Warrior's  duty  I  despise 
That  seeks  the  wrong  in  virtue's  guise : 
Those  claims  I  shrink  from,  which  the  base. 
Cruel,  and  covetous  embrace. 
The  heart  conceives  the  guilty  thought. 
Then  by  the  hand  the  sin  is  wrought, 
And  with  the  pair  is  leagued  a  third. 
The  tongue  that  speaks  the  lying  woi-d. 
Fortune  and  land  and  name  and  fame 
To  man's  best  care  have  right  and  claim; 
The  good  will  aye  to  truth  adhere. 
And  its  high  laws  must  men  revere. 
Base  were  the  deed  thy  lips  would  teach. 
Approved  as  best  by  subtle  speech. 
Shall  1  my  plighted  promise  break. 
That  I  these  woods  my  home  would  make? 
Shall  I,  as  Bharat's  words  advise. 
My  father's  solemn  charge  despise  ? 
Firm  stands  the  oath  which  then  before 
My  father's  face  1  sooth ly  swore. 
Which  Queen  Eaikeyi's  anxious  ear 
Rejoiced  with  highest  joy  to  hear. 
Still  in  the  wood  will  I  remain. 
With  food  prescribed  my  life  sustain, 
And  please  with  fruit  and  roots  aud  flowers 
Ancestral  shades  and  heavenly  powers. 
Here  every  sense  contented,  still 
Heeding  the  bounds  of  good  and  ill. 
My  setUed  course  will  I  pursue, 
Firm  in  my  faith  and  ever  true. 
Here  in  this  wild  and  far  retreat 
Will  1  my  noble  task  complete  ; 
And  Fire  and  Wind  and  Moon  shall  be 
Partakers  of  its  fruit  with  me. 
A  hundred  offerings  duly  wrought 
His  rank  o'er  Gods  for  Indra  bought. 
And  mighty  saints  their  heaven  secured 
By  torturing  years  on  earth  endured.' 
That  scomng  plea  the  hero  spumed. 

And  thus  he  spake  once  more. 
Chiding,  the  while  his  bosom  burned, 

J&v&Ii's  impious  lore : 
'  Justice,  and  courage  ne'er  dismayed. 

Pity  for  all  distressed. 
Truth,  loving  honour  duly  paid 

To  Brahman,  God,  and  guest — 
In  these,  the  true  and  virtuous  say. 

Should  lives  of  men  be  passed  : 
They  form  the  right  and  happy  way 
That  leads  to  heaven  at  iMt. 
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My  {ather*8  thoughtless  act  I  chide 

That  gave  thee  honoured  place, 
Whose  soul,  from  virtue  turned  aside. 

Is  faithless,  dark,  and  base. 
We  rank  the  Buddhist  with  the  thief,i 

And  all  the  impious  crew 
Who  share  his  sinful  disbelief. 

And  hate  the  riffht  and  true. 
Henoe  never  should  wise  kings  who  seek 

To  rule  their  people  well. 
Admit,  before  their  face  to  speak. 

The  cursed  infidel. 
But  twice-born  men  in  days  gone  by, 

Of  other  sort  than  thou, 
Have  wrought  good  deeds,  whose  glories 
high 

Are  fresh  among  us  now : 
This  world  they  conquered,  nor  in  vain 

Thsy  strove  to  win  the  skies : 
The  twice-born  hence  pure  lives  maintain. 

And  fires  of  worship  rise. 
Those  who  in  virtue's  path  delight, 

And  with  the  virtuous  live,— 
Whose  flames  of  holy  zeal  are  bright, 

Whose  hands  are  swift  to  give, 
Who  injure  none,  and  good  and  mild 

In  every  grace  excel, 
Whose  lives  by  sin  are  undeftled. 

We  love  and  honour  well.' 
Thus  B&ma  spoke  in  righteous  rage 

J&v41i's  speech  to  chide, 
When  thus  again  the  virtuous  sage 

In  truthful  words  replied : 
•  The  atheist*s  lore  I  use  no  more, 

Not  mine  his  impious  creed : 
His  words  and  doctrine  I  abhor, 

AMumed  at  time  of  need. 
E'en  as  I  rose  to  speak  with  ^ee^ 

The  fit  occasion  came 
That  bade  me  use  the  atheist's  plea 

To  turn  thee  from  thine  aim. 
The  atheist  creed  I  disavow, 

Unsay  the  words  of  sin. 
And  use  the  faithful's  language  now 

Thy  favour.  Prince,  to  win. 
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Then  spake  Vasishtha  who  perceived 
That  Kama's  soul  was  wroth  and  grieved : 


>  The  verses  in  a  different  metre  with 
which  some  cantos  end  are  all  to  be  regard- 
ed with  suspicion.  Schlegel  regrets  that 
he  did  not  exclude  them  all  from  his 
edition.  These  lines  are  manifestly  spuri- 
ous.   Bee  Additional  Notes, 
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*  WeU  knows  the  sage  J&v&li  all 

The  changes  that  the  world  befall ; 

And  but  to  lead  thee  to  revoke 

Thy  purpose  were  the  words  he  spoke. 

Lord  of  the  world,  now  hear  from  me 

How  first  this  world  began  to  be. 

First  water  was,  and  naught  beside  ; 

There  earth  was  formed  that  stretches  wide. 

Then  with  the  €k>ds  from  out  the  same 

The  Self -existent  Brahm&  came. 

Then  Brahm&i  in  a  boar's  disguise 

Bade  from  the  deep  this  earth  arise  ; 

Then,  with  his  sons  of  tranquil  soul. 

He  made  the  world  and  framed  the  whole. 

From  subtlest  eth^r  Brahjn^  rose: 

No  end.  no  loss,  no  change  he  knows. 

A  son  had  he,  Mariohi  styled, 

And  Kasyap  was  Marichi's  child. 

From  him  vivasvat  sprang  :  from  him 

Mann,  whose  fame  shall  ne'er  be  dim. 

Hanu,  who  life  to  mortals  gave. 

Begot  Ikshv&ku  good  and  brave : 

First  of  Ayodhy&'s  kings  was  he. 

Pride  of  her  famous  dynasty. 

From  him  the  glorious  Kukshi  sprang. 

Whose  fame  through  all  the  regions  rang. 

Rival  of  Kukshi's  ancient  fame, 

^iB  heir  the  great  Vi kukshi  came. 

His  son  was  v4na,  lord  of  might. 

His  Anaranya,  strong  in  fight. 

No  famine  marred  his  blissful  reign. 

No  drought  destroyed  the  kindly  grain ; 

Amid  the  sons  of  virtue  chief. 

His  happy  realm  ne'er  held  a  thief. 

His  son  was  Prithu,  glorious  name. 

From  him  the  wise  Trisanku  came : 

Embodied  to  the  skies  he  went 

For  love  of  truh  preeminent. 

He  left  a  son  renowned  afar. 

Known  by  the  name  of  Dhundhumftr. 

His  son  succeeding  bore  the  name 

Of  Tuvan^va  dear  to  fume. 

He  passed  away.    Him  followed  then 

His  son  M&ndh&t4,  king  of  men. 

His  son  was  blest  in  high  emprise, 

Susandhi,  fortunate  and  wise. 

Two  noble  sons  had  he.  to  wit 

Dhruvasandhi  and  Prasenajit. 

Bharat  was  Dhruvasandhi's  son : 

His  glorious  arm  the  conquest  won. 

Against  his  son  King  Asit,  rose 

In  fierce  array  his  royal  foes, 

Haihayas,  T&Iajanghas  styled, 

And  Sasivindhus  fierce  and  wild. 

slight  variation  of  that  given  in  Book  I. 
Canto  LXX. 
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Long  time  he  strove,  but  forced  to  yield 

Fled  from  his  kingdom  and  the  field. 

The  wives  he  left  bad  both  conceived — 

So  is  the  ancient  tale  believed  : — 

One,  of  ijer  rival's  hopes  afraid, 

Fell  poison  in  the  viands  laid. 

It  chanced  that  Chyavan,  Bhrigu's  child. 

Had  wandered  to  the  pathless  wild 

Where  proud  Him&laya's  lovely  height 

Detained  him  with  a  strange  delight. 

Then  came  the  other  widowed  queen 

With  lotus  eyes  and  beauteous  mien, 

Longing  a  noble  son  to  bear. 

And  wooed  the  saint  with  earnest  prayer. 

When  thus  K&lindi,  fairest  dame 

With  reverent  supplication  came, 

To  her  the  holy  sage  replied : 

*  O  royal  lady,  from  thy  side 

A  glorious  son  shall  spring  ere  long, 

Righteous  and  true  and  brave  and  strong  ; 

He,  scourge  of  foes  and  lofty-souled. 

His  ancient  race  shall  still  uphold.' 

Then  round  the  sage  the  lady  went, 
And  bade  farewell,  most  reverent. 
Back  to  her  home  she  turned  once  more, 
And  there  her  promised  son  she  bore. 
Because  her  rival  mixed  the  bane 
To  render  her  conception  vain, 
And  her  unripened  iruit  destroy, 
Sagar  she  called  her  rescued  boy.i 
He,  when  he  paid  that  solemn  rite," 
Filled  living  creatures  with  affright : 
Obedient  to  his  high  decree 
His  countless  sons  dug  out  the  sea. 
Prince  Asamanj  was  Sagar's  child : 
But  him  with  cruel  sin  defiled 
And  loaded  with  the  people's  hate 
His  father  banished  from  the  state. 
To  Asamanj  his  consort  bare 
Bright  Ansuni&n  his  valiant  heir. 
Ansum&n's  son,  Dilipa  famed. 
Begot  a  son  Bhaglrath  named. 
From  him  renowned  Kakutstha  came : 
Thou  bearest  still  the  I'metA  name. 
£akut8tha*s  son  was  Baghu :  thou 
Art  styled  the  son  of  Raghu  now. 
From  him  came  Purush^dak  bold, 
Fierce  hero  of  gigantic  mould  : 
Kalm68hap4da  s  name  he  bore. 
Because  his  feet  were  spotted  o*er. 
^ankhan  his  son,  to  manhood  grown. 
Died  sadly  with  his  host  o'erthrown. 
But  ere  he  perished  sprang  from  him 
Sudarsan  fair  in  face  and  limb. 
From  beautiful  Sudarsan  came 
Prince  Agnivarna,  bright  as  fiame. 
His  son  was  Sighraga,  for  speed 
Unmatched  ;  and  Maru  was  his  seed. 


}  From  ta  with,  and  (fara  poison. 
>  See  Book  I.  Canto  ^L. 


Prasusruka  was  Maru's  child  : 

His  sou  was  Ambarisha  styled. 

Nahush  was  Ambarisha's  heir 

With  hand  to  strike  Hnd  heart  to  dare. 

His  son  was  good  N&bh6g,  from  youth 

Renowned  for  piety  and  truth. 

From  great  Nabh&g  sprang  children  two, 

Aja  and  Suvrat  pure  and  true. 

From  Aja  Basaratha  came, 

Whose  virtuous  life  was  free  from  blame. 

His  eldest  son  art  thou  :  his  throne, 

O  famous  Bdma,  is  thine  own. 

Accept  the  sway  so  justly  thine. 

And  view  the  world  with  eyes  benign. 

For  ever  in  Ikshv^ku's  race 

The  eldest  takes  his  father's  place. 

And  while  he  lives  no  son  beside 

As  lord  and  king  is  sanctified. 

The  rule  by  Baghu's  children  kept 
Thou  must  not  spurn  to-day. 

This  realm  of  peerless  wealth  accept. 
And  like  thy  father  sway.* 
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COUNSEL  TO  BHARAT. 

Thus  said  Vasishtha,  and  again 
To  Rdma  spake  in  duteous  strain  : 

*  All  men  tne  light  of  life  who  see 
With  high  respect  should  look  on  three  : 
High  honour  ne'er  must  be  deuied 

To  father,  mother,  holy  guide. 
First  to  their  sires  their  birth  they  owe. 
Nursed  with  maternal  love  they  grow  : 
Their  holy  guides  fair  knowledge  teach  : 
So  men  should  love  and  honour  each. 
Thy  sire  and  thou  have  learned  of  me. 
The  sacred  guide  of  him  and  thee, 
And  if  mv  word  thou  wilt  obey 
Thou  still  wilt  keep  the  virtuous  way. 
See,  with  the  chiefs  of  every  guild 
And  all  thy  friends,  this  place  is  filled  : 
AH  these,  as  duty  bids,  protect; 
So  still  the  righteous  path  respect. 
O,  for  thine  aged  motner  feel. 
Nor  spurn  the  virtuous  dame's  appeal ; 
Obey,  O  Prince,  thy  mother  dear, 
And  still  to  virtue's  path  adhere. 
Yield  thou  to  Bharat's  fond  request, 
With  earnest  supplication  pressed. 
So  wilt  thou  to  thyself  be  true, 
And  faith  and  duty  still  pursue.' 

Thus  by  his  saintly  guide  addressed 
With  pleas  in  sweetest  tones  expressed. 
The  lord  of  men  in  turn  replied 
To  wise  Vasishtiha  by  his  side : 

*  The  fondest  son's  observance  ne'er 
Bepays  the  sire  and  mother's  care  : 
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The  constant  love  that  food  provides. 
And  dress,  and  every  need  besides  : 
Their  pleasant  words  still  soft  and  mild, 
Their  nurture  of  the  helpless  child : 
The  word  which  Dasaratha  spake, 
My  king  and  sire,  I  ne'er  will  break.* 

Then  Bharat  of  the  ample  chest 
The  wise  Su  mantra  thus  addressed  ; 
'Brii)g  sacred  grass,  O  charioteer. 
And  strew  it  on  the  level  here. 
For  I  will  sit  and  watch  his  face 
Until  I  win  my  brother's  grace. 
Like  a  robbed  Br&hman  will  I  lie,* 
Nor  taste  of  food  nor  turn  my  eye. 
In  front  of  Rama's  leafy  cot, 
And  till  he  yield  will  leave  him  not.* 

When  Bharat  saw  Sumantra's  eye 
Looked  up  to  R4ma  for  reply, 
The  Prince  himself  in  eager  haste 
The  sacred  grass  in  order  placed. 
Him  great  and  mighty  Rama,  best 
Of  roval  saints,  in  turn  addressed  : 

*  What,  Bharat,  have  I  done,  that  thou 
Besiege^t  me,'  a  suppliant  now  ? 

Thus  streched,  to  force  redress  for  wrongs 
To  men  of  Brahman  birth  belongs. 
Not  those  upon  whose  kingly  head 
The  consecrating  drops  are  shed. 
Up,  lord  of  men  I  arise,  and  quit 
This  fearful  vow  for  thee  unfit. 
Go,  brother,  seek  Ayodhy&'s  town, 
Fair  city  of  supreme  renown.' 

Kut  Bharat,  as  his  seat  he  took. 
Cast  all  around  an  eager  look : 

*  O  people,  join  vour  prayers  with  mine. 
Ana  so  his  stuboorn  heart  incline.' 

And  all  the  people  answered  thus : 
'Full  well  is  Bama  known  to  us. 
I  Bight  is  the  word  he  speaks,  and  he 
Is  faithfnf  to  his  sire's  decree ; 
Nor  can  we  rushly  venture  now 
To  turn  him  from  his  purposed  vow.' 

Then  EUma  spoke :  '  O  Bharat,  heed 
Thy  virtuous  friends,  and  mark  their  rede. 
Mark  well  what  I  and  these  advise, 
And  duty  view  with  clearer  eves. 
Thy  hand  on  mine,  O  hero,  place, 
Touch  water,  and  thy  sin  efface.* 

Then  Bharat  rose  :  his  hand  he  dipped, 
And  purifying  water  sipped  : 

*  Eacn  citizen,'  he  cried, '  give  ear, 
Attend,  each  counsellor  and  peer. 

BIy  mother  planned,  by  me  untaught, 
To  wm  the  sway  I  never  sought : 


'  A  praotioe  which  has  frequently  been 
described,  under  the  name  of  dherna,  by 
European  travellers  in  India. 

*  Compare  Milton's  ^heueching  or  be- 


Ne'er  Raghu's  son  could  I  despise. 
In  duty's  lore  supremely  wise. 
Now  if  obedience  to  our  sire 
This  dwelling  in  the  woods  require, 
I,  till  the  destined  years  he  spent. 
Will  dwell  alone  in  banishment.' 

The  virtuous  B4ma.  wonder-stirred, 
The  faithful  speech  of  Bharat  heard. 
And  thiis  the  hero's  feelings  found 
Due  utterance,  as  he  gazed  around  : 

'  Still  to  mv  father's  word  I  hold, 
Whate'er  he  bought,  or  pledged,  or  sold  : 
Ne'er  shall  his  living  promise  be 
Annulled  by  Bharat  or  by  me. 
Not  thus  my  task  will  I  evade, 
My  exile  on  another  laid  : 
Most  wise  was  Queen  Eaikeyi*s  rede. 
And  just  and  good  my  father's  deed. 
Dear  Bharat's  patient  soul  I  know. 
How  reverence  due  he  loves  to  show  ; 
In  him,  high-souled  and  faithful  found. 
Must  each  auspicious  grace  abound. 
When  from  the  woods  I  turn  again 
I  with  his  aid  shall  nobly  roign, 
With  one  so  good,  of  peerless  worth, 
A  glorious  lord  of  happy  earth. 
Her  boon  Kaikeyi  sought  and  won  : 
I,  as  my  father  swore,  nave  done  : 
And  0,  do  thou,  my  brother  dear. 
The  monarch's  name  from  falsehood  dear* 
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High  wonder  mingled  with  delight 
Took  the  great  sages  at  the  sight. 
Thrilling  their  breasts  who  came  to  view 
The  meeting  of  the  peerless  two. 
The  saints  and  sages^  holy  train 
Departed  to  their  home  again, 
And  high  each  holy  voice  was  raised. 
And  thus  the  glorious  brothers  praised, 

*  High  fate  is  his,  the  sire  of  two 
Most  virtuous  sons,  so  brave  and  true  : 
With  wonder  and  with  joy  intense 
Our  ears  have  heard  their  conference. 
Then  the  great  sages,  longing  all 

To  see  the  ten-necked  tyrant^  fall. 
To  Bharat,  bravest  of  the  brave. 
Their  salutary  counsel  gave  : 

*  O  thou  of  lofty  lineage  born. 
Whom  wisdom,  conduct,  fame  adorn, 
Thou  for  thy  honoured  father*s  sake 
Shouldst  Kama's  righteous  counsel  take. 

1  Ten-headed,  ten-necked,  ten  faced,  ar« 
common  epithets  of  R^van  the  giant  king 
of  Lank6.     - 
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All  debts  to  Queen  Kaikeyf  paid. 
Thy  sire  his  ))ome  in  heaven  has  made, 
So  virtuous  Bdma  we  would  see 
From  filial  obligation  free.' 
Thus  gave  each  royal  sage  advice, 
High  saint,  and  bard  of  Paradise; 
Then  quickly  vanishing  from  view 
Bach  to  his  proper  home  withdrew. 
Then  B&ma's  face  his  rapture  showed, 
And  his  full  heart  with  joy  o'erflowed. 
While,  as  the  sages  parted  thence, 
Hepaid  his  humble  reverpnce. 

Then  Bharat  shook  in  every  limb 
As  suppliant  thus  he  spake  to  him : 
'  The  duty  of  a  king  respect. 
Held  by  our  race  in  high  respect : 
And  O,  thy  gracious  ear  incline 
To  heed  my  mother's  prayer  and  mine. 
The  mighiy  realm  to  rule  and  guard 
For  me  alone  is  task  too  hard. 
No  power  have  I  thfe  love  to  gain 
Of  noble,  citizen,  and  swain. 
All  those  who  know  thee,  warrior,  friend, 
On  thee  their  eager  glances  bend. 
As  labouring  hinds  who  till  the  plain 
Look  fondly  for  the  Lord  of  Bam. 
O  wisest  Prince,  thy  realm  secure, 
And  make  its  fii-m  foundations  sure. 
Kakutstha's  son,  thy  mighty  arm 
Can  keep  the  nation  free  from  harm.* 
He  spoke,  and  fell  in  sorrow  drowned 
At  Rdma's  feet-upon  the  ground, 
And  there  the  hero  sued  and  sighed, 
And  *  Hear  me,  Baghu's  son,*  he  cried. 

ThenRfima  raised  him  up,  and  pressed 
His  brother  to  his  loving  breast. 
And  sweetly  as  a  wild  swan  cried 
To  Bharat  dark  and  lotus-eyed  : 

So  just  and  true  thy  generous  soul. 
Thy  hand  may  well  this  earth  control: 
But  many  a  sage  his  aid  will  lend. 
With  counsellor,  and  peer,  and  friend : 
With  these  advise :  their  counsel  ask, 
And  so  perform  thy  arduous  task. 
The  moon  his  beauty  maj'  forgo. 
The  cold  forsake  the  Hills  of  Snow, 
And  Ocean  o'er  his  banks  may  sweep. 
But  I  my  father's  word  will  keep. 
Now  whether  love  of  thee  or  greed 
Thy  mother  led  to  plan  the  deed, 
Forth  from  thy  breast  the  memory  throw. 
And  filial  love  and  reverence  show.' 

Thus  spake  Eausaly&'s  son :  again 
Bharat  replied  in  humble  strain 
To  him  who  matched  the  sun  in  might 
And  lovely  as  the  young  moon's  light ; 
•  Put,  noble  brother,  I  entreat. 
These  sandals  on  thy  blessed  feet : 
These,  lord  of  men,  with  gold-bedecked, 
The  realm  and  people  will  protect.' 

Then  H4ma,  as  his  brother  prayed 


Beneath  hi)  feet  the  sandals  laid. 
And  these  with  fond  affection  gave 
To  bharat's  hand,  the  good  and  brave. 
1'hen  Piharat  bowed  his  reverent  head 
And  thus  again  to  R4ma  said  : 

*  Through  fourteen  seasons  will  I  wear 
The  hermit's  dr^ss  and  matted  hair  : 
With  fruit  and  roots  my  life  sustain. 
And  still  beyond  the  realm  remain. 
Longing  for  thee  to  come  again. 

The  rule  and  all  affairs  of  state 

1  to  these  shoes  will  delegate. 

And  if,  O  tamer  of  thy  foes, 

When  fourteen  years  have  reached  their 

close, 
I  see  thee  not  that  day  return. 
The  kindled  fire  my  frame  shall  bum.' 

Then  Bdma  to  his  bosom  drew 
Dear  Bharat  and  Satrughna  too : 

•  Be,  never  wroth,*  he  cried,  *  with  her, 
Eaikeyl's  guardian  minister : 

This,  glory  of  Ikshv&ku's  line. 
Is  Sit&'s  earnest  prayer*and  mine.' 
He  spoke,  and  as  the  big  tears  fell. 
To  his  dear  brother  bade  farewell. 
Bound  RAma,  bharat  strong  and  bold. 
In  humble  reverence  paced, 
When  the  bright  sandals  wrought  with 
gold 
Above  his  brows  were  placed. 
The  royal  elephant  who  led 

The  glorious  pomp  he  found. 
And  on  the  monster's  mighty  head 

Those  sandals  dulv  bound. 
Then  noble  Bdma.  bom  to  swell 

The  glories  of  his  race. 
To  all  in  order  bade  farewell 

With  love  and  tender  grace- 
To  brothers,  counsellors,  and  peers,^. 

Still  firm,  in  duty  proved. 
Firm,  as  the  Lord  of  Snow  upreara 

His  mountains  unremoved. 
No  queen,  for  choking  sobs  and  sighs, 

Gould  say  her  last  adieu  : 
Then  R&ma  bowed,  with  flooded  eyes, 
And  to  his  cot  withdrew. 


CANTO  CXIII. 
BHARAT'S  BBTURN. 

Bearing  the  sandals  on  his  head 
Away  triumphant  Bharat  sped. 
And  clomb,  Satrughna  by  his  side. 
The  car  wherein  he  wont  to  ride. 
Before  the  mighty  army  went 
The  lords  for  counsel  eminent, 
Vasishtha,  Vdmadeva  next, 
J&v^li,  pure  with  prayer  and  tezt» 
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Th«i  from  that  lovely  river  they 
Timied  eMtward  on  their  homeward  way : 
With  reverent  steps  from  left  to  right 
They  ©ircled  Cbitrakfita's  height, 
Ana  viewed  his  peaks  on  every  side 
With  stains  of  thousand  metals  dyed. 
Then  Bharat  saw,  not  far  away. 
Where  Bhardvija's  dwelling  lay, 
And  when  the  chieftain  bold  and  sage 
Had  reached  that  holy  hermitage, 
Down  from  the  car  he  sprang  to  greet 
The  saint,  and  bowed  before  his  feet. 
High  rapture  filled  the  hermit's  breast, 
Who  tlius  the  royal  prince  addressed : 

•  Say,  Bharat>  is  thy  duty  done  ? 
Hast  thou  with  B4ma  met,  my  son  ? 

The  chief  whose  soul  to  virtue  clave 
This  answer  to  the  hermit  gave  : 

•  I  prayed  him  with  out  holy  guide  : 
But  Baghu's  son  our  prayer  denied, 
And  long  besought  by  both  of  us 
He  answered  Saint  Vasishtha  thus : 
•True  to  my  vow,.I  still  will  be 
Observant  of  my  sire's  decree : 

Till  fourteen  years  complete  their  co,urse 
That  promise  shall  remain  in  force.* 
The  saint  in  highest  wisdom  taught, 
These  solemn  words  with  wisdom  fraught, 
To  him  in  lore  of  language  learned 
Most  eloquent  himself  returned : 
*  Obey  my  rede :  let  Bharat  hold 
This  pair  of  sandals  decked  with  gold  : 
They  in  Ayodhy4  shall  ensure 
Our  welfare,  and  our  bliss  pecure.* 
When  H6ma  heard  the  royal  priest 
He  rose,  JBind  looking  to  the  east 
Consigned  the  sandals  to  my  hand 
That  they  for  him  might  guard  the  land. 
Then  from  the  high-souled  chief  s  abode 
I  turned  upon  my  homeward  road. 
Dismissed  by  him,  and  now  this  pair 
Of  sandals  to  Ayodhy&  bear.' 

To  him  the  hermit  thus  replied, 
By  Bharat's  tidings  gratified : 
•  So  marvel  thoughts  so  just  and  true, 
Thou  best  of  all  who  right  pursue, 
Should  dwell  in  thee,  n  Pnnce  of  men, 
As  waters  gather  in  the  glen. 
He  is  not  dead  :  we  mourn  in  vam ; 
.  Thy  blessed  father  lives  again, 
Whose  noble  son  we  thus  behold 
Like  Virtues  self  in  human  mould.' 
He  ceased  :  before  him  Bharat  fell 
To  clasp  his  feet,  and  said  farewell : 
His  reverent  steps  arouud  him  bent, 
A  nd  onward  to  Ayodhy&  went. 
His  host  of  followers  stretching  far 
With  many  an  elephant  and  car, 
Waggon  and  steed,  and  mighty  tram, 
Traversed  their  homeward  way  again. 
O'er  ho^  Yamunft  they  sped, 


Fair  stream,  with  waves  engarlanded, 
And  then  once  more  the  rivers'  queen. 
The  blessed  Gang&'s  self  was  seen. 
Then  making  o'er  that  flood  his  way. 
Where  crocodiles  and  monsters  lay. 
The  king  to  Sringavera  drew 
His  host  and  royal  retinue. 
His  onward  way  he  thence  pursued, 
And  soon  renowned  Ayodhyd  viewed. 
Then  burnt  by  woe  and  sad  of  cheer 
Bharat  addressed  the  charioteer  : 
*  Ah,  see,  Ayodhy&  dark  and  sad. 
Her  glory  gone,  once  bright  and  glad: 
Of  joy  and  beauty  reft,  forlorn,     ^ 
In  silent  grief  she  seems  to  mourn. 

CANTO  CXIV. 

BHARAT'S  DBPARTURB. 

Deep,  pleasant  was  the  chariot's  sound 
As  royal  Bharat,  far  renowned, 
Whirled  by  his  mettled  cour%ers  fart 
Within  Ayodhy^'s  city  passed. 
There  dark  and  drear  was  every  home 
Where  cats  and  owls  had  space  to  roam. 
As  when  the  shades  of  midnight  taU 
With  blackest  gloom,  and  cover  all : 
As  Rohini,  dear  spouse  of  him 
Whom  R&hu  hates, '  grows  faint  and  dim. 
When,  as  she  shines  on  high  alone 
The  demon's  shade  is  o'er  her  thrown : 
As  burnt  by  summer's  heat  a  rill 
Scarce  trickling  from  her  parent  hill. 
With  dying  fish  in  pools  half  dried, 
And  fainting  birds  upon  her  side: 
A  s  sacrificial  flames  arise          , 
When  holy  oil  their  food  supplies. 
But  when  no  more  the  fire  is  J®^, 
Sink  lustreless  and  cold  and  d^d: 
Like  some  brave  host  that  filled  the  plain, 
With  harness  rent  and  captains  slain, 
When  warrior,  elephant,  and  steed 
Mingled  in  wild  confusion  bleed  ; 
As  ^en,  all  spent  her  store  of  worth. 
Rocks  from  her  base  the  loosened  earth  . 
Like  a  sad  fallen  star  no  more 
Wearing  the  lovely  light  it  wore  : 
So  mournful  in  her  lost  estate 
Was  that  sad  town  disconsolate, 
Theu  car-borne  Bharat,  good  and  brave, 
Thus  spake  to  him  the  steeds  who  drave : 
•  Why  are  Ayodhy&'s  streets  so  mute  \ 
Where  is  the  voice  of  lyre  and  lute  ? 
Why  sounds  not.  as  of  old,  to-day 
I  The  music  of  the  minstrel  a  lay  I 

1  The  spouse  of  Rohini  is  t^ei   Moon: 
1  Btoi  i»  the  demon  who  cauaea  ecbpse*. 
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Where  are  the  wreaths  they  used  to  twine  ? 
Where  are  the  blossoma  and  the  wine  ? 
Where  is  the  cool  refreshing  scent 
Of  sandal  dust  with  aloe  blent  ? 
The  elephant's  impatient  roar, 
The  din  of  cars,  I  hear  no  more  : 
No  more  the  horse's  pleasant  neigh 
Bings  out  to  meet  me  on  mv  way. 
Ayodhyd's  youths,  since  Rama's  flight, 
Have  lost  their  relish  for  delight : 
Her  men  roam  forth  no  more,  nor  care 
Bright  garlands  round  their  necks  to  wear. 
All  grieve  for  banished  B4ma  :  feast, 
And  revelry  and  song  have  ceased : 
Like  a  black  night  when  floods  pour  down, 
So  dark  and  gloomy  is  the  town. 
When  will  he  come  to  make  them  gay 
Like  some  auspicious  holiday  ? 
When  will  my  brother,  like  a  cloud 
At  summer  s  close,  make  glad  the  crowd  ?' 

Then  through  the  streets  the  hero  rode, 
And  passed  within  his  sire's  abode. 
Like  some  deserted  lion's  den, 
Forsaken  by  the  lord  of  men. 
Then  to  the  inner  bowers  he  came, 
Once  happy  home  of  many  a  dame, 

Now  gloomy,  sad,  and  drear, 
Dark  as  of  old  that  sunless  day 
When  wept  the  Gods  in  wild  dismay ; » 

There  poured  he  many  a  tear. 

CANTO  CXV. 
NANDIGRi:M.» 

Then  when  the  pious  chief  had  seen 
Lodged  in  her  home  each  widowed  queen. 
Still  with  his  burning  grief  oppressed 
His  holy  guides  he  thus  addressed  : 
•  I  §f0  to  NundigrAm :  adieu, 
This  day,  my  lords  to  all  of  you : 
I  go,  my  load  of  grief  to  bear. 
Reft  of  the  son  of  Raghu,  there. 
The  king  my  sire,  alas,  is  dead, 
And  B^ma  to  the  forest  fled  ; 
There  will  I  wait  till  he,  restored, 
Shall  rule  the  realm,  its  rightful  lord.* 
They   heard   the  high-souled  prince's 
speech, 
And  thus  with  ready  answer  each 
Of  those  great  lords  their  cheif  addressed, 

«:  'xiP?**®''  ^*y^  *^®  Commentator  Tirtha» 
in  the  battle  between  the  Gods  and  demons 
the  Gods  were  vanquished,  and  the  sun 
^**ft.^^?f*^^''^^"  ^y  ^^^^-  At  the  request 
of  the  (Jods  Atri  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  sun  for  a  week.' 
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?  Now  Nundgaon,  in  Oudh, 


With  saint  Yasishtha  and  the  rest : 

'  Good  are  the  words  which  thou  hast  said, 

By  brotherly  affection  led. 

Like  thioe  own  self,  a  faithful  friend. 

True  to  thy  brother  to  the  end : 

A  heart  like  thine  must  all  approve. 

Which  naught  from  virtue's  path  can  moTC' 

Soon  as  the  words  he  loved  to  hear 
Fell  upon  Bharat's  joyful  ear, 
Thus  to  the  charioteer  he  spoke  : 
'  My  car  with  speed,  Sumantra,  yoke.* 
Then  Bharat  with  delighted  mien 
Obeisance  oaid  to  every  queen, 
And  with  Satrughna  by  his  aide 
Mounting  the  car  away  he  hied. 
With  lords,  and  priests  in  long  array 
The  brothers  hastened  on  their  way. 
And  the  great  pomp  the  Bi-4hmans  led 
With  Saint  Vaaishpha  at  their  head. 
Then  every  face  was  eastward  beat 
As  on  to  Nundigr^m  they  went. 
Behind  the  army  followed,  ail 
Unsummoned  by  their  leader  s  call, 
And  steeds  and  elephants  and  men 
Streamed  forth  with  every  citizen. 
As  Bharat  in  his  chariot  rode 
His  heai*t  with  love  fraternal  glowed, 
And  with  the  sandals  on  his  head 
To  Nundigr4m  he  quickly  sped. 
Within  the  town  he  swiftly  pressed, 
Alighted,  and  his  guides  addressed : 

*  To  me  in  trust  m  v  brother's  hand 
Consigned  the  lord.ship  of  the  land. 
When  he  these  gold-wrought  sandals  gave 
As  emblems  to  protect  and  save.' 

Then  Bharat  bowed,  and  from  his  head 
The  sacred  pledge  deposited. 
And  thus  to  all  the  people  cried 
Who  ringed  him  round  on  every  side  : 

*  Haste,  for  these  sandals  quickly  bring 
The  canopy  that  shades  the  king. 

Pay  ye  to  them  all  reverence  meet 
As  to  my  elder  brother's  feet, 
For  they  will  right  and  law  maintain 
Until  King  B^ma  come  again. 
My  brother  with  a  loving  mind 
These  sandals  to  my  charge  consigned : 
I  till  he  come  will  guard  with  care 
The  sacred  trust  for  Baghu's  heir. 
My  watchful  task  will  soon  be  done. 
The  pledge  restored  to  Baghu's  son  ; 
Then  shall  I  see,  his  wanderings  o'er, 
These  sandals  on  his  feet  once  more. 
My  brother  I  shall  meet  at  last, 
The  burthen  from  my  shoulders  cast; 
To  B&ma's  hand  the  realm  restore 
And  serve  my  elder  as  before. 
When  B&ma  takes  again  this  pair 
Of  sandals  kept  with  pious  care, 
And  here  his  glorious  reign  begins, 
I  shall  be  cleansed  from  ailjny  sin^ 
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When  the  glad  people's  voices  ring 
With  welcome  to  the  new-made  king, 
Joy  will  be  mine  four- fold  as  great 
As  if  supreme  1  ruled  the  state.' 

Thus  humbly  spoke  in  sad  lament 
The  chief  in  fame  preeminent: 
Thus,  by  his  reverent  lords  obeyed, 
At  Nandigr&m  the  kingdom  swayed. 
WiUi  hermit's  dress  and  matted  hair 
He  dwelt  with  all  his  army  there. 
The  sandals  of  his  brother's  feet 
Installed  upon  the  royal  seat, 
He^  all  his  powers  to  them  referred, 
Affairs  of  state  administered. 

In  every  care,  in  every  task, 
When  golden  store  was  brought, 

He  firsts  as  though  their  rede  to  ask, 
Those  royal  sandals  sought. 


CANTO  CXVI. 


THE  HERMIT'S  SPEECH. 

When  Bharat  took  his  homeward  road 
Still  R4ma  in  the  wood  abode  : 
But  soon  he  marked  the  fear  and  care 
That  darkened  all  the  hermits  there. 
For  all  who  dwelt  before  the  hill 
Were  sad  with  dread  of  coming  ill : 
Bach  holy  brow  was  lined  by  thought, 
And  B4ma's  side  they  often  sought. 
Withgatheringf  rowns  the  prince  they  eyed, 
And  then  withdrew  and  talked  aside. 

Then  Baghu's  son  with  anxious  breast 
The  leader  of  the  saints  addressed : 

•  Can  aught  that  I  have  done  displease, 
O  reverend  Sage,  the  devotees? 

Why  are  their  loving  looks,  O  say. 
Thus  sadly  ehanged  or  turned  away  7 
Has  Lakehman  through  his  want  of  heed 
Offended  with  unseemly  deed  ? 
Or  is  the  gentle  Sitd,  she 
Who  loved  to  honour  you  and  me— 
Is  she  the  cause  of  this  offence, 
Failitig  in  lowly  reverence  ? ' 

One  sage,  o'er  whom,  exceeding  old, 
Had  many  a  year  of  penance  rolled. 
Trembling  in  every  a^ed  limb 
Thus  for  the  rest  replied  to  him  : 

*  How  could  we,  O  beloved,  blame 
Thy  lof  ty-souled  Videhan  dame, 
Who  in  the  good  of  all  delights. 
And  more  than  all  of  anchorites  > 
But  yet  through  thee  a  numbing  dread 
Of  ftends  among  our  band  has  spread ; 
Obstn^ted  by  the  demons'  art 

The  tronUing  hermits  talk  apart. 
For  B&i^'s  brother,  overbold, 
Kam'ed  Uara,  of  gigantic  mould, 
Vexei  ntK  fury  fierce  and  fell 


All  those  in  Janasthto^  who  dwell. 

Kesistless  in  his  cruel  deeds, 

On  flesh  of  men  the  monster  feeds : 

Sinful  and  arrogant  is  he, 

And  looks  with  special  hate  on  thee. 

Since  thou,  beloved  son,  hast  made 

Thy  home  within  this  holy  shade. 

The  tiends  have  vexed  with  wilder  rage 

The  dwellers  of  the  hermitage. 

In  many  a  wild  and  dreadful  form 

Around  the  trembling  saints  they  swarm, 

With  hideous  shape  and  foul  disguise 

Their  terrify  our  holy  eyes. 

They  make  our  loathing  souls  endure 

Insult  and  scorn  and  sights  impure, 

And  locking  round  the  altars  stay 

The  holy  rites  we  love  to  pay. 

In  every  spot  throughout  the  grove 

With  evil  thoughts  the  monsters  rove, 

Assailing  with  their  secret  might 

Each  unsuspecting  anchorite. 

Ladle  and  dish  away  they  fling. 

Our  fires  with  floods  extinguishing. 

And  when  the  sacred  flame  should  bum 

They  trample  on  each  water-urn. 

Now  when  they  see  their  sacred  wood 

Plagued  by  this  impious  brotherhood. 

The  troubled  saints  away  would  roam 

And  seek  in  other  shades  a  home : 

Hence  will  we  fly,  0  R&ma,  ere 

The  cruel  fiends  our  bodies  tear. 

Not  far  away  a  forest  lies 

Bioh  in  the  roots  and  fruit  we  prize, 

To  this  will  I  and  all  repair 

Aud  join  the  holy  hermits  there  ; 

Be  wise,  and  with  us  thither  flee 

Before  this  Khara  injure  thee. 

Mighty  art  thou,  0  B4ma,  yet 

Each  day  with  peril  is  beset. 

If  with  thy  consort  by  thy  side 

Thou  in  this  wood  wilt  still  abide.' 

He  ceased  :  the  words  the  hero  spake 
The  hermit's  purpose  failed  to  break : 
To  Raghu's  son  farewell  he  said. 
And  blessed  the  chief  and  comforted ; 
Then  with  the  rest  the  holy  sage 
Departed  from  the  hermitage. 

So  from  the  wood  the  saints  withdrew, 
And  B^ma  bidding  all  adieu 

In  lowly  reverence  bent : 
Instructed  by  their  friendly  speech. 
Blest  with  the  gracious  love  of  each, 

To  his  pure  home  he  went. 
Nor  would  the  son  of  Raghu  stray 
A  moment  from  that  grove  away 

From  which  the  saints  had  fled. 
And  many  a  hermit  thither  came 
Attracted  by  his  saintly  fame 

And  the  pure  life  he  led^ 

J  A  part  of  the  great  Dandak  forest. 
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CANTO  CXVII. 

ANASITYA', 

Bat  dwelling  in  that  lonely  spot 

Left  by  the  hermits  pleased  hiin  not, 

*  I  met  the  faithful  Bharat  here, 

The  townsmen,  and  my  mother  dear : 

The  painful  memory  lingers  yet, 

And  stings  me  with  a  vam  regret. 

And  here  the  host  of  Bharat  camped, 

And  mHuy  a  courser  here  has  stamped, 

And  elephants  with  ponderous  feet 

Bave  trampled  through  the  calm  retreat.* 

So  forth  to  seek  a  home  he  hied, 

His  spouse  and  Lakshmaii  by  his  side. 

He  came  to  Atri's  pure  retreat, 

Paid  reverence  to  his  holy  feet, 

And  from  the  saint  such  welcome  won 

As  a  fond  father  gives  his  sou. 

The  noble  prince  with  joy  unfeigned 

As  a  dear  guest  he  entertained. 

And  cheered  the  glorious  Lakshman  too 

And  Sit4  with  observance  due. 

Then  Anastiyd  at  the  call 

Of  him  who  sought  the  good  of  all, 

His  blameless  venerable  spouse, 

Delighting  in  her  holy  vows, 

Game  from  her  chamber  to  his  side : 

To  her  the  virtuous  hermit  cried  : 

•  Receive,  1  pray,  with  friendly  grace 
This  dame  of  Maithil  monarchs^race  : 
To  ii4ma  next  made  known  his  wife, 
The  devotee  of  saintliest  life  : 

•  Ten  thousand  years  this  votaress  bent 
On  sternest  rites  of  penance  spent  ; 

She  when  the  clouds  withheld  their  rain, 
And  drought  ten  years  consumed  the  plain. 
Caused  grateful  roots  and  fruit  to  grow 
And  ordered  Gangd  here  to  flow  : 
So  from  their  cai-es  the  saints  she  freed, 
Nor  let  these  checks  their  rites  impede. 
She  wrought  in  Heaven's  behalf,  and  made 
Ten  nights  of  one,  the  Gods  to  aid:' 
Let  holy  Anasdyd  be 
An  honoured  mother.  Prince,  to  thee. 
Let  thy  Videhan  spjuse  draw  near 
To  her  whom  all  that  live  revere. 
Stricken  in  years,  whose  loving  mind 
Is  slow  to  wrath  and  ever  kind.' 

He  ceased  :  and  B&ma  gave  assent, 
And  said,  with  eyes  on  Sit&  bent : 

•  O  Princess,  thou  hast  heard  with  me 
This  counsel  of  the  devotee  : 

Now  that  her  touch  thy  soul  may  bless, 
Approach  the  saintly  votaress  : 

»  When  the  saint  M4ndavya  had  doomed 
some  saint's  wife,  who  was  Anastiy^'s 
frlendi  to  become  a  widow  on  the  morrow. 


Come  to  the  venerable  dame. 
Far  known  by  Anasdy&'s  name : 
The  mighty  things  that  she  has  done 
High  glory  in  the  world  have  won.' 

Thus  spoke  the  son  of  Raghu  :  she 
Approached  the  saintly  devotee^ 
Who  with  her  white  locks,  old  and  frail. 
Shook  like  a  plantain  in  the  gale. 
To  that  true  spouse  she  bowed  her  head* 
And  <  Lady,  I  am  Sit4,'  said : 
Raised  supplianthandsand  prayed  her  teU 
That  all  was  prosperous  and  well. 

The  aged  matron,  when  she  saw 
Fair  Sitd  true  to  duty's  law. 
Addressed  her  thus  :  '  High  fate  ia  thine 
Whose  thoughts  to  virtue  still  incline. 
Thou,  lady  of  the  noble  mind. 
Hast  kin  and  state  and  wealth  resigned 
To  follow  B&ma  forced  to  tread 
Where  solitary  woods  are  spread. 
Those  women  gain  high  spheres  above 
Who  still  unchanged  their  husbands  Ioto, 
Whether  they  dwell  in  town  or  wood. 
Whether  their  hearts  be  ill  or  good. 
Though  wicked,  poor,  or  led  away 
In  love's  forbidden  paths  to  stray. 
The  noble  matron  still  will  deem 
Her  lord  a  deity  supreme. 
Regarding  kin  and  friendship,  I 
Can  see  no  better,  holier  tie, 
And  every  penance-rite  is  dim 
Beside  the  joy  of  serving  him. 
But  dark  is  this  to  her  wnose  mind 
Promptings  of  idle  fancy  blind. 
Who  led  by  evil  thoughts  away 
Makes  him  who  should  command  obey. 
Such  women,  O  dear  Maithil  dame. 
Their  virtue  lose  and  honest  fame, 
Bnslaved  by  sin  and  folly,  led   . 
In  these  unholy  paths  to  tread. 
But  they  who  good  and  true  like  thee 
The  present  and  the  future  see, 
Like  men  by  holy  deeds  will  rise 
To  mansions  in  the  blissful  skies. 

80  keep  thee  pure  from  taint  of  sin* 
Still  to  thy  lord  be  true, 

And  fame  and  merit  shalt  thou  win. 
To  thy  devotion  due,' 
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Thus  by  the  holy  dame  addressed 
Who  banished  envy  from  her  breast* 
Her  lowlv  reverence  ISit4  paid, 
And  softly  thus  her  answer  made : 
'  No  marvel,  best  of  dames,  thy  speech 
The  duties  of  ft  wUe  sUouid  teack  ^ 
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Yet  I.  O  lady,  also  know 
Due  revereaoe  to  my  lord  to  show. 
Were  he  the  meanest  of  the  hase, 
UnhoQoured  with  a  single  grace, 
Hy  husband  still  I  ne'er  would  leave, 
But  firm  through  all  to  him  would  oleaye 
Still  rather  to  a  lord  like  mine 
Whose  virtues  higii -exalted  shine, 
Compassionate,  of  lofty  soul, 
With  every  sense  in  due  control, 
True  in  his  love,  of  righteous  mind, 
Like  a  dear  sire  and  mother  kind. 
E'en  as  he  ever  loves  to  treat 
Kausaly^  with  observance  meet, 
Has  his  behaviour  ever  been 
To  every  other  honoured  queen. 
Kay,  more,  a  sonlike  reverence  shows 
The  noble  R4ma  e'en  to  those 
On  whom  the  king  his  father  set 
His  ejres  one  moment,  to  forget. 
Deep  in  my  heart  the  words  are  stored, 
Said  by  the  mother  of  my  lord, 
When  from  my  home  I  turned  away 
In  the  lone  fearful  woods  to  stray. 
The  counsel  of  my  mother  deep 
Impressed  upon  my  soul  I  keep. 
When  by  the  fire  1  took  my  stand. 
And  B4ma  clasped  in  his  my  hand. 
And  in  my  bosom  cherished  yet, 
My  friends*  advice  I  ne'er  forget  t 
Woman  her  holiest  offering;  pavs 
When  she  her  husband's  will  obeys. 
Good  S4vitrl  her  lord  obeyed, 
And  a  high  saint  in  heaven  was  made, 
And  for  the  self -same  virtue  thou 
Hast  heaven  in  thy  possession  now. 
And  she  with  wb^om  no  dame  could  vie, 
Vow  a  bright  Goddess  in  the  sky. 
Sweet  Bohini  the  Moon's  dear  Queen, 
Without  her  lord  is  never  seen  : 
And  many  a  faithful  wife  beside 
For  her  pure  love  is  glorified.' 

Thus  »it&  spake:  soft  rapture  stole 
Through  Anas(iy4's  saintly  soul: 
Kisses  on  Site's  head  she  pressed, 
And  thus  the  Maithil  dame  add  re 
'  I  by  long  rites  and  toils  endured 
Bieh  store  of  merit  have  secured  :    . 
From  this  my  wealth  will  I  bestow 
A  blessing  ere  I  let  thee  go. 
Bo  right  and  wise  and  true  each  word 
That  from  thy  lips  mine  ears  have  heard, 
I  love  thee :  be  my  pleasing  task 
Togrant  the  boon  that  thou  shalt  ask.' 

Then  Slt&  marvelled  much,  and  while 
Plaved  o*er  her  lips  a  gentle  smile, 
'All  has  been  done,  O  Saint,'  she  cried. 
And  naught  remains  to  wish  beside. 

She  Mke  ;  the  lady's  meek  repl^ 
Swellec  Anas6y4's  rapture  high  ; 
'SiU,'  fim  said,  *  my  gift  to-day 


Thy  sweet  contentment  shall  repay. 
Accept  this  precious  robe  to  wear. 
Of  heavenly  fabric,  rich  and  rare. 
These  gems  thy  limbs  to  ornament. 
This  i)recious  balsam  sweet  of  scent. 

0  Maithil  dame,  this  gift  of  mine 
Shall  make  thy  limbs  with  beauty  shine. 
And  breathing  o'er  thy  frame  dispense 
Its  pure  and  lasting  influeaoe. 

This  balsam  on  thy  fair  limbs  spread 
>]ew  radiance  on  thy  lord  shall  shed, 
As  Lakshmi's  beauty  lends  a  grace 
To  Vishnu  s  own  celestial  face.' 

Then  Sit&  took  the  ^if  t  the  dame 
Bestowed  on  her  in  friendship's  name. 
The  balsam,  gems,  and  robe  divine. 
And  garlands  wreathed  of  bloomy  twine  ; 
Then  sat  her  down,  with  reverence  meet. 
At  saintly  Anasfiy4*s  feet. 
The  matron  rich  in  rites  and  vows 
Turned  her  to  R&ma's  Maithil  spouse. 
And  questioned  thus  in  turn  to  hear 
A  pleasant  tale  to  charm  her  ear  : 
*  Sitd,  'tis  said  that  Raghu's  son 
Thy  hand,  mid  gather^  suitors,  won. 

1  fain  would  hear  thee,  lady,  tell 
The  story  as  it  all  befell : 

Do  thou  repeat  each  thing  that  passed, 
Beviewing  all  from  first  to  last.' 

Thus  spake  the  dame  to  Sit&  :  she 
Replyiug  to  the  devotee, 
'  Then,  lady,  thy  attention  lend,' 
Rehearsed  the  story  to  the  end : 
'  King  Janak,  just  and  brave  and  strong, 
Wholoves  the  right  and  hates  the  wrong. 
Well  skilled  in  what  the  law  ordains 
For  Warriors,  o'er  Videha  reigns. 
Guiding  one  mom  the  plough,  his  hand 
Marked  out  for  rites  the  nacred  land, 
When,  as  the  ploughshare  cleft  the  earth. 
Child  of  the  king  I  leapt  to  birth. 
Thenasthegroundhesmoothedandcleared, 
He  saw  me  all  with  dust  besmeared, 
And  on  the  new-found  babe,  amazed 
The  ruler  of  Videha  gazed. 
In  childless  love  the  monarch  pressed 
The  welcome  infant  to  his  breast : 
•  My  dau^fhter,*  thus  he  cried,  'is  she  :' 
And  as  his  child  he  cared  for  me. 
Forth  from  the  sky  was  heard  o'erhead 
As  'twere  a  human  voice  that  said  : 
'Yea,  even  so  :  great  Kin^,  this  child 
Henceforth  thine  own  be  justly  styled.' 
Videha's  monarch,  virtuous-souled, 
Bejoiced  o'er  me  with  joy  untold. 
Delighting  in  his  new-won  prize, 
The  darling  of  his  heart  and  eyes. 
To  his  chief  queen  of  saintly  mind 
The  precious  treasure  he  consigned. 
And  by  her  side  she  saw  me  grow, 
pursed  with  the  love  which  mothers  know. 
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Then  as  he  saw  the  seasons  fly, 
And  knew  my  marriage- time  was  nigh. 
My  sire  was  vexed  with  care,  as  sad 
As  one  who  mourns  the  wealth  he  had  : 

*  8corn  on  the  maiden's  sire  must  wait 
From  men  of  high  and  low  estate  : 
The  virgin's  father  all  despise, 
Though  Indra's  peer,  who  rules  the  skies.' 
More  near  he  saw,  and  still  more  near, 
The  scorn  that  filled  his  soul  with  fear, 
On  trouble's  billowy  ocean  tossed. 

Like  one  whose  shattered  bark  is  lost. 

My  father  knowing  how  I  came, 

No  daughter  of  a  mortal  dame. 

In  all  the  regions  failed  to  see 

A  bridegroom  meet  to  match  with  me. 

Each  way  with  anxious  thought  he  scanned, 

And  thus  at  length  the  monarch  planned  : 

*  The  Bride's  Election  will  I  hold, 
With  every  rite  prescribed  of  old.* 
It  pleased  King  Varun  to  bestow 
Qurver  and  shafts  and  heavenly  bow 
Upon  my  father's  sire  who  reigned, 
When  Daksha  his  great  rite  ordained. 
Where  was  the  man  might  bend  or  lift 
With  utmost  toil  that  wondrous  gift  ? 
Not  e'en  in  dreams  could  mortal  king 
iStrain  the  great  bow  or  draw  the  string. 
Of  this  tremendous  bow  possessed, 

My  truthful  father  thus  addressed 
The  lords  of  many  a  region,  all 
Assembled  at  the  monarch's  call : 

*  Whoe'er  this  bow  can  manage,  he 
The  husband  of  my  child  shaU  be.' 
The  suitors  viewed  with  hopeless  eyes 
That  wondrous  bow  of  mountain  size. 
Then  to  my  sire  they  bade  adieu, 

And  all  with  humbled  hearts  withdrew. 
At  length  with  Yisv&mitra  came 
This  son  of  Ba^hu,  dear  to  fame, 
The  royal  sacritice  to  view 
Near  to  my  father's  home  he  drew. 
His  brother  Lakshman  by  his  side, 
B4ma,  in  deeds  heroic  tried. 
My  sire  with  honour  entertained 
The  saint  in  lore  of  duty  trained. 
Who  thus  in  turn  addressed  the  king  : 
'  B^ma  and  Lakshman  here  who  spring 
From  royal  Dasaratha',  long 
To  see  thy  bow  so  passing  strong.' 
Before  the  prince's  eyes  was  laid 
That  marvel,  as  the  Br&hman  prayed. 
One  moment  on  the  bow  he  gazed. 
Quick  to  the  notch  the  string  he  raised, 
Then,  in  the  wandering  peoole's  view. 
The  cord  with  mighty  force  he  drew. 
Then  with  an  awful  crash  as  loud 
As  thunderbolts  that  cleave  the  cloud, 
The  bow  beneath  the  matchless  strain 
Of  arms  heroic  snapped  in  twain. 
Thus,  giving  purest  water,  he, 


My  sire,  to  R&ma  offered  me. 

The  prince  the  offered  gift  declined 

Till  he  should  learn  his  father's  mind; 

bo  horsemen  swift  AyodhyA  sought 

And  back  her  aged  monarch  brought. 

Me  then  my  sire  to  ti4ma  gave. 

Self -ruled,  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

And  Urmil&,  the  next  to  me. 

Graced  with  all  gifts,  most  fair  to  see,  ^ 

My  sire  with  Baghu's  house  allied. 

And  gave  her  to  be  Lakshman's  bride* 

Thus  from  the  princes  of  the  land 

Lord  Bama  won  my  maiden  hand. 

And  him  exalted  high  above 

Heroic  chiefs  I  truly  love,' 
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When  Anastiyi,  virtuous-souled. 
Had  heard  the  tale  by  Sit&  told. 
She  kissed  the  lady's  brow  and  laced 
Her  loving  arms  around  her  waist. 
*  With  sweet-toned  words  distinct  and  clear 
Thy  pleasant  tale  has  charmed  mine  ear, 
How  the  great  king  thy  father  held    , 
That  Maiden's  Choice  unparalleled. 
But  now  the  sun  has  sunk  from  sight. 
And  left  the  world  to  holy  Night. 
Hark  1  how  the  leafy  thickets  sound 
With  gathering  birds  that  twitter  round : 
They  sought  their  food  by  day,  and  all 
Flock  homeward  when  the  shadows  f^l. 
See,  hither  comes  the  hermit  band. 
Each  with  his  pitcher  in  his  hand : 
Fresh  from  the  bath,  their  locks  are  wet. 
Their  coats  of  bark  are  dripping  yet. 
Here  saints  their  fires  of  worship  tend. 
And  curling  wreaths  of  smoke  ascend : 
Borne  on  the  flames  they  mount  above. 
Dark  as  the  brown  wings  of  the  dove. 
The  distant  trees,  though  well-nigh  bare. 
Gloom  thickenend  by  the  evening  air. 
And  in  the  faint  uncertain  light 
Shut  the  horizon  from  our  sight. 
The  beasts  that  prowl  in  darkness  roye 
On  every  side  about  the  grove. 
And  the  tame  deer,  at  ease  reclined 
Their  shelter  near  the  altars  find. 
The  night  o'er  all  the  sky  is  spread. 
With  lunar  stars  engarlanded, 
And  risen  in  his  robes  of  light 
The  moon  is  beautifully  bright. 
Now  to  thy  lord  I  bid  thee  go : 
Thy  pleasant  tale  has  charmed  me  so : 
One  thing  alone  I  needs  must  pray. 
Before  me  first  thyself  array  : 
Here  in  thy  heavenly  raiment  shine^ 
And  gl»d,  dear  iove,  these  eyea  of  ]   ' 
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Then  like  a  heavenly  Goddess  shone 
Fair  Sit^  with  that  raiment  on. 
She  bowed  her  to  the  matron's  feet, 
Then  turned  away  her  lord  to  meet. 
The  hero  prince  with  joy  surveyed 
His  Sit4  in  her  robes  arrayed, 
As  glorious  to  his  arms  she  came 
With  love-gifts  of  the  saintly  dame. 
She  told  him  how  the  saint  to  show 
Her  fond  affection  would  bestow 
That  garland  of  celestial  twine, 
Those  ornaments  and  robes  divine. 
Then  Rdma's  heart,  nor  Lakshman's  less, 
Was  filled  with  pride  and  happiness, 
For  honours  high  had  Sit&  gamed, 
Which  mortal  dames  have  scarce  obtained. 
There  honoured  by  each  pious  sage 
Who  dwelt  within  the  hermitage. 
Beside  his  darling  well  content 
That  sacred  night  the  hero  spent. 

The  princes,  when  the  night  had  fled> 
Farewell  to  all  the  hermits  said, 
Who  gazed  upon  the  distant  shade, 
Their  lustral  rites  and  offerings  paid. 
The  saints  who  made  their  dwelling  there 
In  words  like  these  addressed  the  pair ; 
*  O  Princes,  monsters  tierce  and  fell 
Arouod  that  distant  forest  dwell : 
On  blood  from  human  veins  they  feed. 
And  various  forms  assume  at  need. 
With  savage  beasts  of  fearful  power 
That  human  flesh  and  bluod  devour. 
Our  holy  saints  they  rend  and  tear 
When  met  alone  or  unaware. 
And  eat  them  in  their  cruel  joy: 
These  chase,  O  B^ma,  or  destroy. 
By  this  one  path  our  hermits  go 
To  fetch  the  fruits  that  yonder  grow : 
By  this,  0  Prince,  thy  feet  should  stray 
Through  pathless  forests  far  away.* 

Thus  by  the  reverent  saints  addressed. 
And  by  their  prayers  auspicious  blessed, 

He  left  the  holy  crowd  : 
His  wife  and  brother  by  his  side. 
Within  the  mighty  wood  he  hied. 
Sp  sinks  the  Day-God  in  his  pride 

Beneath  a  bank  of  cloud. 
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When  B&ma,  valiant  hero,  stood 
In  the  vast  shade  of  Dandak  wood, 
His  eyes  ou  every  side  he' bent 
Aud  saw  a  hermit  settlement, 
Where  coats  of  bark  were  hung  around. 
And  holy  grass  bestrewed  the  ground. 
Bright  with  Br^hmanic  lustre  glowed 
That  circle  where  the  saints  abode  : 
Like  the  hot  sun  in  heaven  it  shone, 
Too  dazzling  to  be  looked  upon. 
Wild  creatures  found  a  refuge  where 
The  court,  well- swept,  was  bright  and  fair, 
Aud  countless  birds  and  roedeer  made 
Their  dwelling  in  the  friendly  shade. 
Beneath  the  boughs  of  well- loved  trees 
Oft  danced  the  gay  Apsarases.* 
Around  was  many  an  ample  shed 
Wherein  the  holy  tire  was  fed ; 
With  sacred  grass  and  bkins  of  deer, 
Ladles  and  sacrificial  gear, 
Aud  roots  and  fruit,  and  wood  to  bum. 
And  many  a  brimming  water-urn. 
Tall  trees  their  hallowed  branches  spread. 
Laden  with  pleasant  fruit,  o'erhead  ; 
And  gifts  which  holy  laws  require," 
And  solemn  offerings  burnt  with  hre,' 
And  Veda  chants  on  every  side 
That  home  of  hermits  sanctitied. 
There  many  a  flower  its  odour  shed. 
And  lotus  blooms  the  lake  o'erspred. 
There,  clad  in  coats  of  bark  and  hide,— 
Their  food  by  roots  and  fruit  supplied,—* 
Dwelt  many  an  old  and  reverend  sire 
Bright  as  the  sun  or  Lord  of  Fire, 
All  with  each  worldly  sense  subdued, 
A  pure  and  saintly  multitude. 
The  Veda  chants,  the  saints  who  trod 
The  sacred  ground  and  mused  on  God, 
Made  that  delightful  grove  appear 
Like  Brahma's  own  most  glorious  sphere. 
As  Baghu's  splendid  son  surveyed 
That  hermit  home  and  tranquil  shade. 
He  loosed  his  mighty  bow-string,  then 
Drew  nearer  to  the  holy  men. 

>  Heavenly  nymphs, 

>  The  hali^  or  present  of  food  to  all 
created  beings. 

3  The  clarified  butter  &c.  cast  into  the 
s^c'^edlire.        ,,ed  by  Google 
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With  keen  celestial  sight  endued 
Those  mighty  saiats  the  chieftain  viewed, 
AVith  joy  to  meet  the  prince  they  came, 
And  gentle  Sit&  dear  to  fame. 
They  looked  on  virtuous  R&ma,  fair 
As  Soma*  in  the  evening  air, 
And  Lakshman  by  his  brother^s  side. 
And  8it4  long  in  duty  tried. 
And  with  fflad  blessings  every  sage 
Keceived  them  in  the  hermitage. 
Then  E&ma*8  form  and  stature  tall 
Kntranced  the  wondering  eyes  of  all,— 
Bis  youthful  grace,  his  strength  of  limb, 
And  garb  that  nobly  sat  on  him. 
To  Iiakshman  too  their  looks  they  raised, 
And  upon  Site's  beauty  gazed 
With  eyes  that  closed  not  lest  their  sight 
Should  miss  the  vision  of  delight. 
Then  the  pure  hermits  of  the  wood, 
Kejoicing  in  all  creatures'  good. 
Their  guest,  the  glorious  K4ma,  led 
Within  a  cot  with  leaves  o'erhead. 
With  highest  honour  all  the  best 
Of  radiant  saints  received  their  guest, 
With  kind  observance,  as  is  meet, 
And  gave  him  water  for  his  feet. 
To  highest  pitch  of  rapture  wrought 
Their  stores  of  roots  and  fruit  they  brought. 
They  poured  their  blessings  on  his  heiMi, 
And  *  All  we  have  is  thine,'  they  said. 
Then,  reverent  band  to  baud  applied, > 
Bach  duty-loving  hermit  cried : 
•  The  king  is  our  protector,  bright 
In  fame,  maintainer  of  the  right. 
He  bearathe  awful  sword,  and  hence 
Deserves  an  elder's  reverence. 
One  fourth  of  Indra's  essence,  he 
Preserves  his  realm  from  danger  free. 
Hence  honoured  by  the  world,  of  right 
The  king  enjoys  each  choice  delight. 
Thou  shouldst  to  us  protection  give, 
For  in  thjj  realm,  dear  lord,  we  live ; 
Whether  in  town  or  wood  thou  be, 
Thou  art  our  king,  thy  people  we. 
Our  wordly  arms  are  laid  aside, 
Our  hearts  are  tamed  and  purilSed. 
To  thee  our  guardian,  we  who  earn 
Our  only  wealth  by  penance  turn/ 

Then  the  pure  dwellers  in  the  shade 
To  Raghu's  son  due  honour  paid. 
And  Lakshman,  bringing  store  of  roots. 
And  many  a  flower,  and  woodland  fruits. 


»  The  Moon-God :  'he  is,*  says  the  com- 
mentator, 'the  speQial  deity  of  Br&hmans.' 

*  *  Because  he  was  an  incarnation  of  the 
dfiity,*  says  the  commentator,  'otherwise 
such  honour  paid  by  men  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  to  one  of  the  military  would  be  im- 
iwoper.* 


And  others  strove  the  prince  to  please 
With  all  attentive  courtesies. 


CANTO  IL 


VIRADHA. 

Thus  entertained  he  passed  the  night. 
Then,  with  the  morning's  early  light. 
To  all  the  hermits  bade  adieu 
And  sought  his  onward  way  anew. 
He  pierced  the  mighty  forest  where 
Roamed  many  a  deer  and  pard  and  bear : 
Its  ruined  pools  he  scarce  could  see. 
For  creeper  rent  and  prostrate  tree. 
Where  shrill  cicala's  cries  were  heard. 
And  plaintive  notes  of  many  a  bird. 
Deep  in  the  thickets  of  the  wood 
Witn  Lakshman  and  his  spouse  he  stood. 
There  in  the  horrid  shade  he  saw 
A  giant  passing  nature's  law  : 
Vast  as  some  mouataiu-peak  in  size, 
With  mighty  voice  and  sunken  eye8. 
Huge,  hideous,  tall,  with  monstrous  face. 
Most  ghastly  of  his  giant  race. 
A  tiger's  hide  the  B^kshas  wore 
Still  reeking  with  the  fat  and  gore : 
Huge-faced,  like  Him  who  rules  the  dead. 
All  living  things  he  struck  with  dread. 
Three  lions,  tigers  four,  ten  deer 
He  carried  on  his  iron  spear. 
Two  wolves,  an  elephant's  head  beside 
With  mighty  tusks  which  blood-drops  dyed. 
When  on  the  three  his  fierce  eye  fell, 
He  charged  them  with  a  roar  and  yell 
As  furious  as  the  grisly  King 
When  stricken  worlds  are  perishing 
Then  with  a  mighty  roar  that  shooK 
The  earth  beneath  their  feet,  he  took 
The  trembling  Sit&  to  his  side. 
Withdrew  a  little  space,  and  cried : 
*  Ha,  short-lived  wretohes  I  ye  who  dare, 
In  hermit  dress  with  matted  hair, 
Armed  each  with  arrows,  sword,  and  bow. 
Through  Dan^ak's  pathless  wood  to  go  : 
How  with  one  dame,  I  bid  you  tell. 
Can  you  among  ascetics  dwell  ? 
Who  are  ye,  sinners,  who  despise 
The  right,  in  holy  men's  disguise ! 
The  great  Viridha,  day  by  day 
Through  this  deep- tangled  wood  I  stray. 
And  ever,  armed  with  trusty  steel, 
I  seize  a  saint  to  make  my  meal. 
I'his  woman  young  and  fair  of  frame 
Shall  be  the  conquering  giant's  dame: 
Your  blood,  ye  thin^  of  evil  life. 
My  lips  shall  quaff  m  battle  strife.' 

He  spoke  :  and  Janak's  hapless  child. 
Scared  by  his  speech  so  fierce  and  wild. 
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Trembled  for  terror,  as  a  frail 
Youug  plaotain  sliivers  in  the  gale. 
When  K4raa  saw  Vir^dha  clasp 
Fair  Sit4  in  his  mighty  grasp, 
Thus  with  pale  lips  that  terror  dried 
The  hero  to  his  brother  cried  : 
*  O  see  Vir4dha*s  arm  enfold 
My  darling  in  its  cursed  hold, — 
The  child  of  Janak  best  of  kings, 
My  spouse  whose  soul  to  virtue  clinM, 
Sweet  princess,  with  pure  glory  bright. 
Nursed  in  the  lap  of  soft  delight. 
Now  falls  the  blow  Kaikeyi  meant, 
Successful  in  her  dark  intent : 
This  dav  her  cruel  soul  will  be 
Triumphant  over  thee  and  me. 
Thougn  Bharat  on  the  throne  is  set, 
Her  greedy  eyes  look  farther  yet : 
Me  from  my  nome  she  dared  expel, 
Me  whom  all  creatures  loved  so  well. 
This  fatal  day  at  length,  I  ween, 
Brings  triumph  to  the  younger  queen. 
I  see  with  bitterest  grief  and  shame 
Another  touch  the  Maithil  dame. 
Not  loss  of  sire  and  royal  power 
So  grieves  me  as  this  mournful  hour.* 

Thus  in  his  anguish  cried  the  chief  : 
Then  drowned  in  tears,  overwhelmed  by 

grief, 
Thus  Lakshman  in  his  anger  spake, 
Quick  panting  like  a  spell -bound  snake  : 

*  Canst  thou,  my  brother,  Indra's  peer, 
"When  I  thy  minister  am  near, 
Thus  grieve  like  some  forsaken  thing, 
Thou,  every  creature's  lord  and  king  ? 
My  vengeful  shaft  the  fiend  shall  slay, 
And  earth  shall  drink  his  blood  to-day. 
The  fury  which  my  soul  at  first 
Upon  usurping  Bharat  nursed, 
On  this  Vir^ha  will  I  wreak 
As  Indra  splits  the  mountain  peak. 
Winged  by  this  arm's  impetuous  might 

My  shaft  with  deadly  force 
The  monster  in  the  chest  shall  smite, 

And  fell  his  shattered  corse.' 


CANTO  III. 


VIRilDHA  ATTACKED. 

Vir&dha  with  a  fearful  shout 

That  echoed  through  the  wood,  cried  out : 

*  What  men  are  ye,  I  bid  you  say. 
And  whither  would  ye  bend  your  way  ? ' 

To  him  whose  mouth  shot  fiery  flame 
The  hero  told  his  race  and  name  : 
'Two  Warriors,  nobly  bred,  are  we. 
And  through  this  wood  we  wander  free. 
But  who  art  thou,  how  bom  and  styled, 
Who^  roame»t  hero  in  Da^dak's  wild  V 
16 


To  R^ma,  bravest  of  the  brave, 
His  answer  thus  Virddha  gave  : 
'  Hear,  Raghu's  son,  and  mark  me  well, 
And  1  my  name  and  race  will  tell. 
Of  Satahradd  born,  I  spring 
From  Java  as  my  sire,  O  King  : 
Me,  of  this  lofty  lineage,  all 
Giants  on  earth  Vir^dha  call. 
The  rites  austere  I  long  maintained 
From  Brahma's  grace  the  boon  have  gained 
To  bear  a  charmed  frame  which  ne'er 
Weapon  or  shaft  may  pierce  or  tear. 
Gro  as  ye  came,  untoucned  by  fear. 
And  leave  with  me  this  woman  here  : 
Go,  swiftly  from  my  presence  fly. 
Or  by  this  hand  ye  both  shall  die.' 

Then  R^ma  with  his  fierce  eyes  red 
With  fury  to  the  giant  said : 
'  Woe  to  thee,  sinner,  fond  and  weak, 
Who  madly  thus  thy  death  wilt  seek  J 
Stand,  for  it  waits  thee  in  the  fray : 
With  life  thou  ne'er  shalt  flee  away.' 

He  spoke,  and  raised  the  cord  whereon 
A  pointed  arrow  flashed  and  shone. 
Then,  wild  with  anger,  from  his  bow 
He  launched  the  weapon  on  the  foe. 
Seven  times  the  fatal  cord  he  drew, 
And  forth  seven  rapid  arrows  flew. 
Shafts  winged  with  gold  that  left  the  wind 
And  e'en  Suparna's'  self  behind. 
Pull  on  the  giant's  breast  they  smote, 
And  purplea  like  the  peacock's  throat, 
Passed  tnrough  his  mighty  bulk  and  came 
To  earth  again  like  flakes  of  flame. 
The  fiend  the  Maithil  dame  unclasped ; 
In  his  fierce  hand  his  spear  he  grasped, 
And  wild  with  rage,  pierced  through  and 

through. 
At  Rdma  and  his  brother  flew. 
So  loud  the  roar  which  chilled  with  fear. 
So  massy  was  the  monster's  spear, 
He  SQemed,  Like  Indra's  flagstaff,  dread 
As  the  dark  God  who  rules  the  dead. 
On  huge  Vir4dha  fierce  as  He  * 
Who  smites,  and  worlds  have  ceased  to  b^ 
The  princelv  brothers  poured  amain 
Their  fiery  flood  of  arrowy  rain. 
Unmoved  he  stood,  and  opening  wide 
His  dire  mouth  laughed  unterrified, 
And  ever  as  the  monster  gaped 
Those  arrows  from  his  jaws  escaped. 
PreseiTing  still  his  life  unharmed. 
By  Brahma's  saving  promise  charmed. 
His  mighty  spear  aloft  in  air 
He  raised,  and  rushed  upon  the  pair. 
Prom  R&ma's  bow  two  arrows  flew 
And  cleft  that  massive  spear  in  two, 


»  The  King  of  birds. 
^   JSdldntakayamdpamam,    resembling 
Yama  the  destroyer..  ^ 
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Dire  lui  the  flaming  levin  sent 
From  out  the  cloudy  firmament 
Gut  by  the  shafts  he  guided  well 
To  earth  the  giant's  weapon  fell : 
As  when  from  AJeru's  summit,  riven 
By  liery  bolts,  a  rock  is  driven. 
Then  swift  his  sword  each  warrior  drew, 
Like  a  dread  nerpent  black  of  hue, 
And  gathering  fury  for  the  blow 
Bushed  fiercely  on  the  giant  foe. 
Around  each  prince  an  arm  he  cast, 
And  held  the  dauntless  heroes  fast ; 
Then,  though  his  gashes  gaped  and  bled, 
Bearing  the  twain  he  turned  and  fled. 

Then  B&ma  Faw  the  giant's  plan. 
And  to  his  brother  thus  began : 
*  O  Lakshmnn,  let  Virddba  still 
Hurry  us  onward  as  he  will, 
For  look,  Sumitrd's  son,  he  goes 
Along  the  path  we  freely  chose.' 

He  spoke  ;  the  rover  of  the  night 
TJnraised  them  with  terrific  might, 
Till,  to  his  lofty  shouhiers  swung, 
Like  children  to  his  neck  they  clung. 
Then  sending  far  his  fearful  roar, 
The  princes  through  the  wood  he  bore, — 
A  wood  like  some  vast  cloud  to  view. 
Where  birds  of  every  plumage  flew. 
And  mighty  trees  o'erarching  threw 

Dark  shadows  on  the  ground  ; 
"Where  snakes  and  silvan  creatures  made 
Their  dwelling,  and  the  jackal  strayed 

Through  tangled  brakes  around. 


CANTO  IV. 
VIRADHA'S^DEATH. 

But  Sit6  viewed  with  wild  affright 
The  heroes  hurried  from  her  sight. 
She  tossed  her  shapely  aims  on  high. 
And  shrieked  aloud  her  bitter  cry  : 
•Ah,  the  dread  giant  bears  away 
The  princely  Bama  as  his  prey. 
Truthful  and  pure,  and  ^ood  and  great, 
And  Lakshman  shares  his  brother's  fate. 
The  brindled  tiger  and  the  bear 
My  mangled  limbs  for  food  will  tear. 
Take  me,  O  best  of  giants,  me. 
And  leave  the  sons  of  Baghu  free.' 
Then,  by  avenging  fury  spurred. 
Her  mournful  cry  the  heroes  heard. 
And  hastened,  for  the  lady's  sake. 
The  wicked  monster's  life  to  take. 
Then  Lakshman  with  resistless  stroke 
The  foe's  left  arm  that  held  him  broke. 
And  B4ma  too,  as  swift  to  smite. 
Smashed  with  his  heavy  hand  the  right. 
"With  broken  arms  and  tortured  frame 
To  earth  the  fainting  giant  came, 


Like  a  huge  cloud,  or  mighty  rock 
Bent,  sundered  by  the  levin's  shock. 
Then  rushed  they  on,  and  crushed  and  b^ 
Their  foe  with  arms  and  fists  and  feet. 
And  nerved  each  mighty  limb  to  pound 
And  bray  him  on  the  level  ground. 
Keen  arrows  and  each  biting  blade 
Wide  rents  in  breast  and  side  had  made  ; 
But  crushed  and  torn  and  mangled,  etill 
I'he  monster  lived  they  could  not  kill. 
When  B^Una  saw  no  arms  mi^ht  slay 
The  fiend  who  like  a  mountam  lay. 
The  glorious  hero,  swift  to  save 
In  danger,  thus  his  counsel  gave  : 

*  O  Prince  of  men,  his  charmed  life 
No  arms  may  take  in  battle  ^^trife  : 
Kow  dig  we  in  this  grove  a  pit 

His  elephantine  bulk  to  fit, 

And  let  the  hollowed  earth  enfold 

The  monster  of  gigantic  mould.' 

This  said,  the  son  of  fiaghu  pressed 
His  foot  upon  the  giant's  breast. 
With  joy  the  prostrate  monster  heard 
Victorious  R^as  welcome  word, 
And  straight  Kakutstha's  son,  the  best 
Of  men,  in  wordb  like  these  addressed : 

*  1  yieldi  O  chieftain,  overthrown 

By  might  that  vies  with  Indra's  own. 

Till  now  my  folly-blinded  eyes 

Thee,  hero,  failed  to  recognize. 

Happy  Eausaly^ !  blest  to  be 

The  mother  of  a  son  like  thee  1 

1  know  thee  well,  O  chieftain,  now: 

Kdma,  the  prince  of  men,  art  thou. 

There  stands  the  high-bora  Maithil  damc^ 

There  Lakshman^  lord  of  mighty  fame. 

My  name  was  Tumburu^^  for  son^ 

Benowned  among  the  minstrel  throng : 

Cursed  by  Kuvera's  stem  decree 

I  wear  the  hideous  shape  you  see. 

But  when  I  sued,  his  grace  to  crave. 

The  glorious  God  this  answer  gave  : 

*  When  R&ma,  Dasaratha's  son, 
Destroys  thee  and  the  fight  is  won. 
Thy  proper  shape  once  more  assume* 
And  heaven  again  shall  give  thee  room.* 
When  thus  the  angry  God  replied. 

No  prayers  could  turn  his  wrath  aside, 
And  thus  on  me  his  fury  fell 
For  loving  Bambh^'s'  charms  too  weU. 
Now  through  thy  favour  am  I  freed 
From  the  stem  fate  the  God  decreed^  - 
And  saved,  O  tamer  of  the  foe, 

I  Somewhat  inconsistently  with  this  pait 
of  the  story  Tumburu  is  mentioned  in  teok 
II.  Canto  XII  as  one  of  the  Gandhtrraa 
or  heavenly  minstrels  summoned  to  fv- 
form  at  Bharadv&ja's  feast. 

<  Kambh&  appears   in  Book  Y^ 
LXIY  as  the  temptress  ol  Yiiv4MilB( 
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By  thee,  to  heaven  again  shall  go. 
A  league,  O  Prince,  beyond  this  spot 
Stands  holy  ^arablianga's  cot  .- 
The  very  sun  is  not  more  bright 
Than  that  most  glorious  anchorite  : 
To  him,  O  K4ma,  quickly  turn, 
And  blessings  from  the  hermit  earn. 
First  under  earth  mj  body  throw, 
Then  on  thy  way  rejoicing  go. 
Such  is  the  law  ordained  of  old 
For  grants  when  their  days  are  told  : 
Their  bodies  laid  in  earth,  tliey  rise 
To  homes  eternal  in  the  skies.' 

Thus,  by  the  rankling  dart  oppressed, 
Eakut8tha*8  offspring  he  addressed  : 
In  earth  his  mighty  body  lay. 
His  spirit  fled  to  heaven  away. 

Thus  spake  Yir&dha  ere  he  died  ; 
And  B&ma  to  his  brother  cried : 
•  Now  dig  we  in  this  grove  a  pit 
His  elephantine  bulk  to  fit. 
And  let  the  hollowed  earth  enfold 
This  mighty  giant  fierce  and  bold.' 

This  said,  the  valiant  hero  put 
Upon  the  giant's  neck  his  foot. 
His  spade  obedient  Lakshmnn  plied, 
And  aug  a  pit  both  deep  and  wide 
By  lofty -souled  Virddha*s  side. 
Then  Baghu*s  son  his  foot  withdrew, 
And  down  the  mighty  form  they  threw ; 
One  awful  shout  of  joy  he  gave 
And  sank  into  the  open  grave. 
The  horoes,  to  their  purpose  true. 
In  fight  the  cruel  demon  slew. 

And  radiant  with  delight 
Deep  in  the  hollowed  earth  they  cast 
The  monster  roaring  to  the  last, 

In  their  resistless  might. 
Thus  when  they  saw  the  warrior's  steel 
Ko  life- destroying  blow  might  deal. 

The  pair,  for  lore  renowned. 
Deep  in  the  pit  their  hands  had  made 
The  nnresistin^  giant  laid. 

And  killed  him  neath  the  ground. 
Upon  himself  the  monster  brought 
From  Kama's  hand  the  death  he  sought 

With  strong  desire  to  gain : 
And  thus  the  rover  of  the  night 
Told  Bama,  as  they  strove  in  tight. 
That  swords  might  rend  and  arrows  smite 

Upon  his  breast  in  vain. 
Thus  Bdma,  when  his  speech  he  heard. 
The  giant*s  mighty  form  interred, 

Which  mortal  arms  defied. 
With  thundering  crash  the  giant  fell, 
And  tock  and  cave  and  forest  dell 

Wt^  echoing  roar  replied. 
The  pifnces,  wnen  their  task  was  done 
And  freedom  from  the  peril  won, 
.  BejoiflMl  to  see  him  die. 

i  i»ihe  booadless  wood  they  strayed. 


Like  the  great  sun  and  moon  displayed 
Triumphant  in  the  sky.* 

CANTO  V. 

SARABHANGA, 

Then  R4ma,  having  slain  in  fight 

Vir^dha  of  terrific  might, 

With  gentle  words  his  spouse  consoled. 

And  clasped  her  in  his  loving  hold. 

Then  to  his  brother  nobly  brave 

The  valiant  prince  his  counsel  gave  : 

*  Wild  are  these  woods  around  us  spread; 

And  hard  and  rough  the  ground  to  tread : 

We,  O  my  brother,  ne'er  have  viewed 

Ko  dark  and  drear  a  solitude: 

To  ^arabhanga  let  us  haste, 

Whom  wealth  of  holy  works  has  graced.* 

Thus  B4ma  spoke,  and  took  the  road 
To  ^arabhanga  s  pure  abode. 
But  near  that  saint  whose  lustre  vied 
With  Qods,  by  penance  purified, 
With  startled  eyes  the  prince  beheld 
A  wondrous  sight  unparalleled. 
In  splendour  like  the  fire  and  sun 
He  saw  a  great  and  glorious  one. 
Upon  a  noble  car  he  rode, 
And  many  a  God  behind  him  glowed  : 
And  earth  beneath  his  feet  unpressed* 
The  monarch  of  the  skies  confessed. 
Ablaze  with  gems,  no  dust  might  dim 
The  bright  attire  that  coverecfhim. 
Arrayed  like  him,  on  every  side 
High  saints  their  master  glorified. 
Near,  borne  in  air,  appeared  in  view 
His  oar  which  tawny  coursers  drew, 
Like  silver  cloud,  the  moon,  or  sun 
Ere  yet  the  day  is  well  begun. 
Wreathed  with  gay  garlands,  o'er  his  head 
A  pure  white  canopy  was  spread. 
And  lovely  nymphs  stood  nigh  to  hold 
Fair  chouris  with  their  stiolM  of  gold. 
Which,  waving  in  each  gentle  hand, 
The  forehead  of  their  monarch  fanned. 
God,  saint,  and  bard,  a  radiant  ring. 
Sang  glory  to  their  heavenly  King : 
Forth  into  joyful  lauds  they  burst 
As  Indra  with  the  sage  conversed. 
Then  B&ma,  when  his  wondering  eyes 
Beheld  the  monarch  of  the  skies. 


Thmi 


1  The  conclusion  of  this  Canto  is  all  a 
vain  repetition  :  it  is  manifestly  spurious 
and  a  very  feeble  imitation  of  Valmiki'a 
style.    See  Additional  I^otet, 

I  *  Even  when  he  hadaliffhted,'  says  the 
commentator.  The  feet  ox  G  ods  do  not 
touch  thQ  ground,  ^ 
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To.LakRhma^  quickly  oallecU  and  showed 
The  car  wherein  Iiord  Indra  rode : 
'  See,  brother,  see  that  air- borne  car, 
Whose  wondrous  glory  shines  afar : 
Wherefrom  so. bright  a  lustre  streams 
That  like  a  falling  sun  it  seems. 
These  are  the  steeds  whose  fame  we  know. 
Of  heavenly  race  through  heaven  they  go: 
These  ace  the  steeds  who  bear  the  yoke 
Of  idakra,!  Him  whom  aU  invoke. 
Behold  these  youths,  a  glorious  band, 
Toward  every  wind  a  hundred  stand  : 
A  sword  in  each  right  hand  is  borne. 
And  rin^  of  gold  their  arms  adorn. 
What  might  in  every  broad  deep  chest 
And  club-like  arm  is  manifest ! 
Olothed  in  attire  of  crimson  hue 
They  show  like  tigers  fierce  to  view. 
Great  chains  of  gold  each  warder  deck, 
Crleaming  like  fire  beneath  his  neck. 
The  age  of  each  fair  youth  appears 
Some  score  and  five  oi  human  years ; 
The  ever-blooming  prime  which  they 
Who  live  in  heaven  retain  for  aye  : 
Such  mien  these  lordly  beings  wear, 
Heroic  youths,  most  bright  and  fair. 
Now,  brother^  in  this  spot,  I  pray. 
With  the  Videhan  lady  stay, 
Till  I  have  certain  knowledge  who 
This  being  is,  so  bright  to  view.' 

Ae  spoke,  and  turning  from  the  spot 
Sought  ^arabhanga's  hermit  cot. 
But  when  the  lord  of  ^achi"  saw 
The  son  of  Raghu  near  him  draw, 
Be  hastened  of  the  sage  to  take 
His  leave,  and  to  his  followers  spake  : 

*  See,  Rdma  bends  his  steps  this  way, 
But  ere  he  yet  a  word  can  say, 
Oome,  fly  to  our  celestial  sphere ; 
It  is  not  meet  he  see  me  here. 
Soon  victor  and  triumphant  he 
In  fitter  time  shall  look  on  me. 
Before  him  still  a  great  emprise, 
A  task  too  hard  for  others,  lies.* 

Then  with  all  marks  of  honour  high 
The  Thunderer  bade  the  saint  good-bye, 
And  in  his  oar  which  coursers  drew 
Away  to  heaven  the  conqueror  flew. 
Then  K4ma,  Lakshman,  and  the  dame. 
To  ^arabhanffa  nearer  came, 
Wtio  sat  beside  the  holy  flame. 
Before  the  ancient  sage  they  bent, 
And  clasped  his  feet  most  reverent : 
Then  at  nis  invitation  found 
A  seat  beside  him  on  the  ground. 
Then  B4ma  prayed  the  sage  would  deign 
Lord  Indra's  visit  to  explain  ; 


1  A  name  of  Indra. 

>  Sachi  is  the  consort  ei  India* 


And  thus  at  length  the  holy  man 
In  answer  to  his  prayer  began  : 

*  This  Lord  of  boons  has  sought  me  here 
To  waft  me  hence  to  Brahma's  sphere, 
Won  by  my  penance  long  and  stem, — 

A  home  the  lawless  ne'er  can  earn. 
But  when  I  knew  that  thou  wast  nigh. 
To  Brahm&'s  world  I  could  not  fly 
Until  these  longing  eyes  were  blest 
With  seeing  thee,  mine  honoured  guest. 
Since  thou,  0  Prince,  hast  cheered  my  sight, 
Great-hearted  lover  of  the  right, 
To  heavenly  spheres  will  I  repair 
And  bliss  supreme  that  waits  me  there. 
For  I  have  won,  dear  Prince,  my  way 
To  those  fair  worlds  which  ne'er  decay. 
Celestial  seat  of  Brahma's  reign : 
Be  thine,  with  me,  those  worlds  to  gain.' 

Then  master,  of  all  sacred  lore, 
Spake  B4ma  to  the  saint  once  more  : 

*  I,  even  I,  illustrious  sage, 

Will  make  those  worlds  mine  heritage : 
But  now,  I  pray,  some  home  assign 
Within  this  holy  grove  of  thine.' 

Thus  B4ma,  Indra's  peer  in  might. 
Addressed  the  aged  anchorite ; 
And  he,  with  wisdom  well  endued. 
To  Haghu's  son  his  speech  renewed : 

*  Sutlkshna's  woodland  home  is  near, 
A  glorious  saint  of  life  austere, 

True  to  the  path  of  duty:  he 
With  highest  bliss  will  prosper  thee. 
Against  the  stream  thy  course  must  be 
Of  this  fair  brook  Ma'nd^kini, 
Whereon  light  rafts  like  blossoms  glide  ; 
Then  to  his  cottage  turn  aside. 
There  lies  thy  path:  but  ere  thou  go. 
Look  on  me,  dear  one,  till  I  throw 
Aside  this  mould  that  girds  me  in. 
As  casts  the  snake  his  withered  skin.^ 

He  spoke,  the  fire  in  order  laid. 
With  holy  oil  due  oflferings  made. 
And  ^arabhanga,  glorious  sire, 
Laid  down  his  body  in  the  fire. 
Then  rose  the  flame  above  his  head, 
On  skin,  blood,  flesh,  and  bones  it  fed, 
Till  forth,  transformed,  with  radiant  hue 
Of  tender  youth,  he  rose  anew. 
Far-shining  in  his  bright  attire 
Came  ^arabhanga  from  th«  pyre  5 
Above  the  home  of  saints,  and  those 
Who  feed  the  quenchless  flame,'  he  rose  : 
Beyond  the  seat  of  Gods  he  passed. 
And  Brahma's  sphere  was  gamed  at  last. 

1  The  spheres  or  mansions  gained  by 
those  who  have  duly  performed  the  sacri- 
fices required  of  them.  Different  situations 
are  assigned  to  these  spheres,  some  plao- 
ing  them  near  the  mn^  others  near  the 
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The  noblest  of  the  twide-born  face, 
For  holy  works  supreme  in  place, 
The  Mighty  Father  there  beheld 
Girt  round  by  hosts  unparalleled; 
And  ferahm^  joying  at  the  sight 
Welcomed  the  glorious  anchorite* 


CANTO  VI. 

RAMA'S  PROMISE. 

Whep  he  his  heavenly  home  had  founds 
The  noly  men  who  dwelt  around 
To  Rama  flocked,  whose  martial  fame 
Shone  glorious  as  the  kindled  flame  : 
Yaikh^nasas  *  who  love  the  wild. 
Pure  hermits  B^lakhilyas  *  styled, 
Good  Samprakshalas,  *  saints  who  live 
On  rays  whicli  moon  and  daystar  give  : 
Those  who  with  leaves  their  lives  sustain 
And  those  who  pound  with  stones  theii* 

grain: 
And  they  who  lie  in  pools,  and  those 
Whose  corn,  save  teeth,  no  winnow  knows: 
Those  who  for  beds  the  cold  earth  use. 
And  those  who  every  couch  refuse : 
And  l^ose  condemned  to  ceaseless  pains, 
Whose  single  foot  their  weight  sustains: 
And  those  who  sleep  neath  open  skies, 
Whose  food  the  wave  or  air  supplies, 
And  hermits  pure  who  spend  their  nights 
On  ground  prepared  for  sacred  rites ; 
Those  who  on  hills  their  vigil  hold, 
Or  dripping  clothes  around  them  fold  : 
The  devotees  who  live  for  prayer, 
Of  the  five  fires  *  unflinching  bear. 
On  contemplation  all  intent, 
With  light  that  heavenly  knowledge  lent, 
Th^  caiue  to  K&ma,  saint  and  sage, 
In  Sarabhaga's  hermitage. 
The  hermit  crowd  around  him  pressed. 
And  thus  the  virtuous  chief  addressed : 
'The  lordship  of  the  earth  is  thine, 
O  Prince  of  old  Ikshv^ku's  line. 

1  Hermits  who  live  upon  roots  which 
they  dig  out  of  the  earth:  literally  dig^erst 
derived  from  the  prefix  vi  and  khan  to  dig. 

,  *  Generally,  divine  personages  of  the 
height  of  a  man's  thumb,  produced  from 
Brahm4'8  hair:  here,  according  to  the 
commentator  followed  by  Gorresio,  hermits 
who  ^ifhen  they  have  obtained  fresh  food 
tiirow  away  what  they  had  laid  up  before. 
*  Sprung  from  the  washings  of  Vishnu's 
teet. 

/  4  Four  fires  burning  round  them,  and 
Ibe  ttun  ibove.  I 


Lord  of  the  tS^^ods  is  Indrtl,  ad 
Thou  art  our  lord  and  guide  below. 
Thy  name,  the  glory  of  thy  might. 
Throughout  the  triple  world  are  bright : 
Thy  tihal  love  so  nobly  shown, 
.  Thy  truth  and  virtue  well  are  known. 
To  thee,  O  lord,  for  help  we  fly. 
And  on  thy  love  of  right  rely : 
With  kindly  patience  near  us  speak. 
And  grant  the  boon  we  humbly  seek. 
That  lord  of  earth  were  most  unjust. 
Foul  traitor  to  his  solemn  trust. 
Who  should  a  sixth  of  all  *  require. 
Nor  guard  his  people  like  a  sire. 
But  he  who  ever  watchful  strives 
To  guard  his  subjects*  wealth  and  lives,  • 
Dear  as  himself  or,  dearer  still, 
His  sons,  with  earnest  heart  and  will,— 
That  king,  O  Raghu's  son,  secures 
High  fame  that  endless  yeat>s  endures, 
And  he  to  Brahmd's  world  shall  rise, 
Made  glorious  in  the  eternal  skies. 
Whate'ir,  by  duty  won,  the  meed 
Of  saints  whom  roots  and  berries  feed^ 
One  fourth  thereof,  for  tender  care 
Of  subjects,  is  the  monarch's  share. 
These,  mostly  of  the  Br&hman  race. 
Who  make  the  wood  their  dwelling-placey 
Although  a  friend  in  thee  they  vie\v, 
Fall  friendless  neath  the  giant  crew. 
Come,  Mma,  come,  and  see  hard  by 
The  holy  hetmits'  corpses  lie. 
Where  many  a  tangled  pathway  showa 
The  murderous  work  of  cruel  foes. 
These  wicked  fiends  the  hermits  kill 
Who  live  on  Chitraktita's  hill. 
And  bjood  of  slaughtered  saints  has  dyed 
Manddkinl  and  Pamp&'s  side. 
No  longer  can  we  bear  to  see 
The  death  of  saint  and  devotee 
Whom  through  the  forest  day  by  day 
These  R&kshases  unpitving  slay. 
To  thee,  O  Prince,  we  nee,  and  crave 
Thy  guardian  help  our  lives  to  save. 
From  these  fierce  rovers  of  the  night 
Defend  each  stricken  anchorite. 
Throughout  the  world  'twere  vain  to  seelt 
An  arm  like  thine  td  aid  the  weak. 

0  Prince,  we  pray  thee  hear  our  callj 
And  from  these  fiends  preserve  us  all.' 

The  son  of  Raghu  heard  the  plaint 
Of  penance-loving  sage  and  saint, 
And  the  good  prince  his  speech  renewed 
To  all  the  hermit  multitude : 

•  To  me,  O  saints,  ye  need  not  sue  : 

1  wait  the  bests  of  all  of  you. 
I  by  mine  own  occasion  led 

This  mighty  forest  needs  must  tread» 


1  The  tax  allowed  to  the  king  by  the 
Laws  of  Manu, 
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And  while  I  keep  my  sire's  decree 

Your  lives  from  threateniDg  foes  will  free. 

I  hither  came  of  free  accord 

To  lend  the  aid  by  you  implored. 

And  richest  meed  my  toil  shall  pay, 

While  here  in  forest  shades  I  stay. 

I  long  in  battle  strife  to  close, 

And  slay  these  fiends,  the  hermits*  foes, 

lliat  samt  and  sage  may  learn  aright 

My  prowess  and  my  brother's  might.' 

Thus  to  the  saints  his  promise  gave 
That  prince  who  still  to  virtue  clave 

With  never- wandering  thought : 
And  then  with  Lakshman  by  his  side, 
With  penance-wealthy  men  to  gaide» 

Sutikshna's  home  he  sought. 


CANTO  VII. 

SUTrisHNA. 

So  Raghu's  son,  his  foemen's  dread, 
With  Sit4  and  his  brother  sped. 
Girt  round  bv  many  a  twice-born  sage, 
To  good  Sutikshna's  hermitage.* 
Through  woods  for  many  a  league  he  passed. 
O'er  rushing  rivers  full  and  fast. 
Until  a  mountain  fair  aud  bright 
As  lofty  Mem  rose  in  sight. 
Within  its  belt  of  varied  wood 
Ikshv^ku's  sons  and  Sitd  stood, 
Where  trees  of  every  foliage  bore 
Blossom  and  fruit  in  endless  store. 
There  coats  of  bark,  like  garlands  strung, 
Before  a  lonely  cottage  hung, 
And  there  a  hermit,  dust-besmeared, 
A  lotus  on  his  breast,  appeared. 
Then  R4ma  with  obeisance  due 
Addressed  the  sage,  as  near  he  drew : 

*  My  name  is  lUuna,  lord ;  I  seek 

Thy  presence,  saint,  with  thee  to  speak. 

0  sage,  whose  merits  ne'er  decay, 
Some  word  unto  thy  servant  say.' 

The  sage  his  eyes  on  B&ma  bent, 
Of  virtue's  friends  preeminent  ; 
Then  words  like  these  he  spoke,  and  pressed 
The  son  of  Raghu  to  his  breast : 

*  Welcome  to  thee,  illustrious  youth, 
Best  champion  of  the  rights  of  truth ! 
By  thine  approach  this  holy  ground 
A  worthy  lord  this  day  has  found. 

1  could  not  quit  this  mortal  frame 

Till  thou  shouldst  come,  O  dear  to  fame : 
To  heavenly  spheres  I  would  not  rise, 
Expecting  thee  with  eager  eyes. 


1  Near  the  celebrated  R4magiri  or 
B&ma*s  Hill,  now  R4m-tek,  near  Nagpore 
— ^e  scene  of  the  Vaksha's  exile  in  the 
Messenger  Claud, 


I  knew  that  thon,  nnkinged,  badst  madft-    t 
Thy  home  in  Chitrakiita's  shade.  f 

E'en  now,  O  B4ma,  Indra,  lord 
Supreme  by  all  the  Grods  adored. 
King  of  the  Hundred  Offerings,*  said. 
When  he  my  dwelling  visited. 
That  the  good  works  that  I  have  done    > 
My  choice  of  all  the  worlds  have  won. 
Accept  this  meed  of  holy  vows. 
And  with  thy  brother  and  thy  spouse. 
Roam,  through  my  favour,  in  the  sky 
Which  saints  celestial  glorify.' 

To  that  bright  sage,  of  penance  stem, 
The  high-souled  B&ma  spake  in  turn. 
As  y^sava'  who  rules  the  skies 
To  Brahm&'s  gracious  speech  replies : 

*  I  of  myself  those  worlos  will  win, 
O  migh^  hermit  pure  from  sin : 
But  now,  O  saint,  I  pray  thee  tell 
Where  I  within  this  wood  may  dwell : 
For  I  by  ^arabhanga  old. 

The  sou  of  Gautama,  was  told 
That  thou  in  every  lore  art  wise, 
And  seest  all  with  loving  eyes.' 

Thus  to  the  saint,  whose  glories  high 
Filled  all  the  world,  he  made  r^ly  : 
And  thus  again  the  holy  man 
His  pleasant  speech  with  joy  beean  : 

*  This  calm  retreat,  O  Prince,  is  blest 
With  many  a  charm :  here  take  thy  rest. 
Here  roots  and  kindly  fruits  abound. 
And  hermits  love  the  holy  ground. 
Fair  silvan  beasts  and  genue  deer 

lu  herds  unnumbered  wander  here : 
And  as  they  roam,  secure  from  harm. 
Our  eyes  with  grace  and  beauty  charm : 
Except  the  beasts  in  thickets  bred, 
This  grove  of  ours  has  naught  to  dread.' 

The  hermit's  speech  when  B&ma  heard,— 
The  hero  ne'er  by  terror  stirred,— 
On  his  great  bow  his  hand  he  laid. 
And  thus  in  turn  his  answer  made : 

*  O  saint,  my  darts  of  keenest  steel, 
Armed  with  their  murderous  barbs,  would 

deal 
Destruction  mid  the  silvan  race 
That  flocks  around  thy  dwelling-place. 
Most  wretched  then  my  fate  would  be 
For  such  dishonour  shown  to  thee  : 
And  only  for  the  briefest  stay 
Would  I  within  this  grove  delay.' 

He  spoke  and  ceased.    With  pious  care 
He  turned  him  to  his  evening  prayer, 
Performed  each  customaiy  rite. 
And  sought  his  lodging  for  the  night. 
With  Sit&  and  his  brother  laid 

1  A  hundred  Ahamedhas  or  sacrifices  of 
a  horse  raise  the  sacrificer  to  the  dignity 
of  Indra. 

«  Indra. 
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BeiMUith  the  grove*8  deli^hf^al  shade, 

First  good  Stitikshna,  when  he  saw 

7 he  shades  of  night  arouud  them  draw, 

With  hospitable  care 
Tie  princely  chieftain;*  entertained 
With  store  of  choicest  food  ordained 

For  holy  hermit's  fare. 


CANTO  VIII. 
THE  HERMITAGE. 

^         So  Bdma  and  Sumitr&*s  sou, 

When  every  honour  due  was  done, 

Slept  through  the  night.    When  morning 

broke, 
The  heroes  from  their  rest  awoke. 
Betimes  the  son  of  Baghu  rose. 
With  gentle  Sit4,  from  repose, 
And  sipped  the  cool  delicious  wave 
Sweet  with  the  scent  tlie  lotus  gave^ 
Then  to  the  Gods  and  sacred  flame 
The  heroes  and  the  lady  came. 
And  bent  their  heads  in  honour  meet 
Within  the  hermit's  pure  retreat. 
When  every  stain  was  purged  away, 
They  saw  the  rising  Lord  of  Day  : 
Then  to  Sutikhna's  side  they  went, 
And  softly  spoke,  most  reverent : 

*  Well  have  we  slept,  O  holy  lord. 
Honoured  of  thee  by  all  adored  : 
Now  leave  to  journey  forth  we  pray  : 
These  hermits  urge  us  on  our  way. 
We  haste  to  visit,  wandering  bv. 
The  ascetics'  homes  that  round  you  lie, 
And  roaming  Dandak's  mighty  wood 
To  view  each  saintly  brotherhood. 
For  thy  permission  now  we  sue. 
With  these  high  saints  to  duty  true, 
By  penance  taught  each  sense  to  tame,>- 
In  lustre  like  the  smokeless  flame. 
Bre  on  our  brows  the  sun  can  beat 

^        With  fierce  intolerable  heat, 

Like  some  unworthy  lord  who  wins 
His  powOT  by  tyranny  and  sins, 
O  saint,  we  fain  would  part.'    The  three 
Bent  humbly  to  the  dovotee. 
Be  raised  the  princes  as  they  pressed 
His  feet,  and  strained  them  to  his  breast ; 
And  then  the  chief  of  devotees 
Bespake  them  both  in  words  like  these  : 
'  Go  with  thy  brother,  R4ma,  go. 
Pursue  thy  path  untouched  by  woe: 
Go  with  thy  faithful  Sit4,  she 
Still  like  a  shadow  follows  thee. 
Boam  Dandak  wood  observing  well 
The  pleasant  homes  wiiere  hermitsdwell, — 
Pure  saints  whose  ordered  souls  adhere 
To  penauoe  riteg  and  vows  austere. 


There  plenteotis  roots  and  berries  grow, 

And  noble  trees  their  blossoms  show. 

And  gentle  deer  and  birds  of  air 

In  peaceful  troops  are  gathered  there. 

There  see  the  full-blown  lotus  stud 

The  bo^om  of  the  lucid  flood, 

And  watch  the  joyous  mallard  shake 

The  reeds  that  f  rins^e  the  pool  and  lake. 

See  with  delighted  eye  the  rill 

Leap  sparkling  from  her  parent  hill, 

And  hear  the  woods  that  round  thee  lie 

Heecho  to  the  peacock's  cry. 

And  as  I  bid  thy  brother,  so, 

Sumitr&'s  child,  I  bid  thee  go. 

Go  forth,  these  varied  beauties  see, 

And  then  once  more  return  to  me,' 

Thus  spake  tlie  sage  Sutikshna :  both 
The  chiefs  assented,  nothing  loth. 
Bound  him  with  circling  steps  they  paced, 
Then  for  the  road  prepared  with  liaste. 
Tiiere  Sit4  stood,  the  dame  long-eyed. 
Fair  quivers  round  their  waists  she  tied, 
And  gave  each  orince  his  trusty  bow. 
And  sword  whicn  ne'er  a  spot  might  know. 
Each  took  his  quiver  from  her  band, 
And  clanging  bow  and  gleaming  brand  : 
Then  from  the  hermits'  home  the  two 
Went  forth  each  woodland  scene  to  view. 
Bach  beauteous  in  the  bloom  of  age, 
Dismissed  by  that  illustrious  sage, 
With  bow  and  sword  accoutred,  hied 
Away,  and  Sit&  by  their  side. 


CANTO  IX. 


SITA'S  SPEECH. 

Blest  by  the  sage,  when  Raghu's  son 
His  onward  journey  had  begun, 
Thus  in  her  soft  tone  Sit4,  meek 
With  modest  fear,  began  to  speak  ; 
'  One  little  slip  the  great  may  lead 
To  shame  that  follows  lawless  deed  : 
Such  shame,  my  lord,  as  still  must  cling 
To  faults  from  low  desire  that  spring. 
Three  several  sins  defile  the  soul. 
Born  of  desire  that  spurns  control : 
First,  utterance  of  a  lying  word, 
Then,  viler  both,  the  next,  and  third : 
The  lawless  love  of  other's  wife, 
The  thirst  of  blood  uncaused  by  strife. 
The  first,  O  Ragliu's  son,  in  thee 
None  yet  has  found,  none  e'er  shall  see. 
Love  of  another's  dame  destroys 
All  merit,  lost  for  j^uilty  joys  : 
Baftia,  such  crime  m  thee,  I  ween. 
Has  ne'er  been  found,  shall  ne'er  be  seen : 
The  very  thought,  my  princely  lord, 
Is  in  thy  secret  soul  abhorred. 
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For  thou  hast  erer  been  the  same 
Fond  lover  of  thine  own  dear  dame. 
Content  with  faithful  heart  to  do 
Thy  father'8  wilJ,  moet  jut^t  and  true: 
Justice,  and  faith,  and  many  a  ^i^raoe 
In  thee  have  found  a  resting-place. 
Such  virtues,  Prince,  the  goca  may  gain 
Who  empire  o'er  each  sense  retain  ; 
And  well  canst  thou,  with  loving  view 
Be^arding  all,  each  sense  subdue. 
But  for  the  third,  the  lust  that  strives. 
Insatiate  still,  for  others'  lives, — 
Fond  thirst  of  blood  where  hate  is  none,- 
This,  O  my  lord,  thou  wilt  not  shun. 
Thou  hast  but  now  a  promise  made. 
The  saints  of  Danndak  wood  to  aid ; 
And  to  protect  their  lives  from  ill 
The  giants'  blood  in  tight  wilt  spill : 
And  from  thy  promise  lasting  fame 
"Will  glorify  the  forest's  name. 
Armed  with  thy  bow  and  arrows  thou 
Forth  with  thy  brother  joumeyest  now. 
While  as  I  think  how  true  thou  art 
Fears  for  thy  bliss  assail  my  heart, 
And  all  my  spirit  at  the  sight 
Is  troubled  with  a  strange  affright. 
I  like  it  not — it  seems  not  good-— 
Thy  going  thus  to  Dandak  wood  : 
And  I,  if  thou  wilt  ma'rk  me  well, 
The  reason  of  my  fear  will  tell. 
Thou  with  thy  brother,  bow  in  hand. 
Beneath  those  ancient  trees  wilt  stand. 
And  thy  keen  arrows  will  not  spare 
Wood-rovers  who  will  meet  thee  there. 
For  as  the  fuel  food  supplies 
That  bids  the  dormant  name  arise, 
Thus  when  the  warrior  grasps  his  bow 
He  feels  his  breast  with  ardour  glow. 
Deep  in  a  holy  grove,  of  yore. 
Where  bird  and  beat^t  from  strife  forbore, 
^uchi  beneath  the  sheltering  boughs, 
A  truthful  hermit,  kept  his  vows. 
Then  Indra,  ^achi's  heavenly  lord, 
Armed  like  a  warrior  with  a  sword, 
Came  to  his  tranquil  home  to  spoil 
The  hermit  of  his  holy  toil. 
And  left  the  glorious  weapon  there 
Entrusted  to  the  hermit's  care, 
A  pledge  for  him  to  keep,  whose  mind 
To  fei-veut  zeal  was  all  resigned. 
He  took  the  brand :  with  utmost  heed 
He  kept  it  for  the  warrior*s  need : 
To  keep  his  trust  he  fondly  strove 
When  roaming  in  the  neighbouring  grove  : 
Whene'er  for  roots  and  fruit  he  strayed 
Still  by  his  side  he  bore  the  blade  : 
Still  on  his  sacred  charge  intent, 
He  took  his  treasure  when  he  went.   * 
As  day  by  day  that  brand  he  wore. 
The  hermit,  rich  in  merit's  store, 
From  penance  rites  each  thought  withdrew, 


And  tierce  and  wild  his  spirit  grew. 
With  heedless  soul  he  spurned  the  right, 
And  found  in  cruel  deeds  delight. 
So,  living  with  the  sword,  he  fell, 
A  ruined  hermit,  down  to  hell. 
This  tale  applies  to  those  who  deal 
Too  closely  with  the  warrior's  steel : 
The  steel  to  warriors  is  the  same 
As  fuel  to  the  smouldering  flame. 
Sincere  affection  prompts  my  speech .' 
]  honour  where  I  fain  would  teach, 
i^ayst  thou,  thus  armed  with  shaft  an4bow, 
So  dire  a  longing  never  know 
As,  when  no  hatred  prompts  the  f  rty, 
These  giants  of  the  wood  to  slay  : 
For  he  who  kills  without  offence 
Shall  win  but  little  glory  thence. 
The  bow  the  warrior  jo}  s  to  bend 
Is  lent  him  for  a  nobler  end, 
That  he  may  save  and  succour  those 
Who  watch  in  woods  when  pressed  by  foes. 
What,  matched  with  woods,  is  bow  or  steel  ? 
What,  warrior's  arm  with  hermits  zeal ? 
We  with  such  might  have  naught  to  do  : 
The  forest  rule  should  guide  vb  too. 
But  when  Ayodhy&  hails  thee  lord. 
Be  then  thy  warrior  life  restored  : 
So  shall  thy  sire  •  and  mother  joy 
In  bliss  that  naught  may  e'er  destroy. 
And  if,  resigning  empire,  thou 
Submit  thee  to  flie  hermit's  vow, 
The  noblest  gain  from  virtue  springs, 
And  virtue  joy  unending  brings. 
All  earthly  blessings  virtue  sends : 
On  virtue  all  the  world  depends. 
Those  who  with  vow  and  fasting  tame 
To  due  restraint  the  mind  and  frame, 
Win  by  their  labour,  nobl]^  wise, 
The  highest  virtue  for  their  prize. 
Pure  in  the  hennit's  grove  remain. 
True  to  thy  duty,  free  from  stain. 
Hut  the  three  worlds  are  open  thrown 
To  thee,  by  whom  all  things  are  known. 
Who  gave  me  power  that  I  should  dare 
His  duty  to  my  lord  declare  ? 
'Tis  woman's  fancy,  light  as  air, 

That  moves  my  foolish  breast. 
Now  with  thy  brother  counsel  take, 
Beflect,  thy  choice  with  judgment  make* 

And  do  what  seems  the  best.' 


*  Gorresio  observes  that  Dasaratha  was 
dead  and  that  Sit&  had  been  informed 
of  his  death.  In  his  translation  he 
substitutes  for  the  words  of  the  text 
*  thy  relations  and  mine.'  This  is  quite 
superfluous.  Dasaratha  though  in  heaven 
still  took  a  loving  interest  in  the  fortuiraa 
of  his  son. 
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CANTO  X. 
RAMA'S  REPLY. 

The  words  that  Sit&  uttered,  spurred 
By  truest  love,  the  hero  heai*d  : 
TJien  he  who  ne'er  from  virtue  strayed 
To  Janak's  child  his  answer  made: 

*  In  thy  wise  speech,  sweet  love,  I  find 
True  impress  of  thy  gentle  mind, 
Well  skilled  the  warrior's  path  to  tmce. 
Thou  pride  of  Janak's  ancient  race. 
What  nttine  answer  shall  I  frame 

To  thy  good  words,  my  honoured  dame  ? 
Thou  sayst  the  warrior  bears  the  bow 
That  misery's  tears  may  cease  to  flow ; 
And  those  pure  saints  who  love  the  shade 
Of  Dandak  wood  are  sore  dismayed. 
They  sought  me  of  their  own  accord, 
With  suppliant  prayers  my  aid  implored  : 
Th«y,  fed  on  roots  and  fruit,  who  spend 
Their  lives  where  bosky  wilds  extend, 
.  My  timid  love,  enjoy  no  rest 
By  these  malignant  fiends  distressed. 
These  make  the  flesh  of  man  their  meat: 
The  helpless  saints  they  kUl  and  eat. 
The  hermits  sought  my  side,  the  chief 
Of  Brahman  race  declared  their  grief. 
I  heard,  and  from  my  lips  there  fell 
The  words  which  thou  rememberest  well : 
I  listened  as  the  hermits  cried. 
And  to  their  prayers  I  thus  replied  : 

*  Your  favour,  gracious  lords,  1  claim, 
Overwhelmed  with  this  enormous  shame 
That  Br^hmans,  great  and  pure  as  you, 
Who  should  be  sought,  to  me  should  sue.' 
And  then  before  the  saintly  crowd, 

*  What  can  I  do  ? '  I  cried  aloud. 
Then  from  the  trembling  hermits  broke 
One  long  sad  cry,  and  thus  they  spoke : 

*  Fiends  of  the  wood,  who  wear  at  will 
Each  varied  shape,  aifiict  us  still. 

To  th«e  in  our  distress  we  fly : 
O  help  us,  R4ma,  or  we  die. 
When  sacred  rites  of  fire  are  due, 
When  changing  moons  are  full  or  new. 
These  fiends  who  bleeding  flesh  devour 
Assail  us  with  resistless  power. 
They  with  their  cruel  might  torment 
The  hermits  on  their  vows  intent : 
We  look  around  for  help  and  see 
Our  surest  refuge.  Prince,  in  thee. 
We,  armed  with  powers  of  penance,  might 
Destroy  the  rovers  of  the  night: 
But  loth  were  we  to  bring  to  naught 
The  merit  years  of  toil  have  bought. 
Our  penance  rites  are  grown  too  hard. 
By  many  a  check* and  trouble  barred, 
But  though  our  saints  for  food  are  slam 
The  withering  curse  we  yet  restrain. 


Thus  many  a  weary  day  disttessed 
By  giants  who  this  wood  infest, 
We  see  at  length  deliverance,  thou 
With  Lakshman  art  our  guardian  now.* 

As  thus  the  troubled  hermits  prayed,- 
I  promised,  dame,  my  ready  aio. 
And  now— for  truth  1  hold  most  dear- 
Still  to  mv  word  must  I  adhere. 
My  love,  1  might  endure  to  be 
Deprived  of  Lakshman,  life,  and  thee, 
But  ne'er  deny  my  promise,  ne'er 
To  Brdhmans  break  the  oath  I  sware. 
I  must,  enforced  by  high  constraint, 
Protect  them  all.    Each  suffering  saint 
In  me,  unasked,  his  help  had  found  ; 
Still  more  in  one  by  promise  bound. 
I  know  thy  words,  mine  own  dear  dame. 
From  thy  sweet  heart's  affection  came  : 
I  thank  thee  for  thy  gentle  speech. 
For  those  we  love  are  those  we  teach. 
'Tis  like  thyself,  O  fair  of  face, 
'Tis  worthy  of  thy  noble  race : 
Bearer  than  life,  thy  feet  are  set 
In  righteous  paths  they  ne'er  forget.' 

Thus  to  the  Maithil  monarch's  child. 
His  own  dear  wife,  in  accents  mild 

The  hjgh-souied  hero  said : 
Then  to  the  holy  groves  which  lay 
Beyond  them  fair  to  see,  their  way 
The  bow-armed  chieftain  led. 
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Rdma  went  foremost  of  the  three. 
Next  Sit6,  followed,  fair  to  see, 
And  Lakshman  with  his  bow  in  hand 
Walked  hindniost  of  the  little  band. 
As  onward  through  the  wood  they  went. 
With  great  delight  their  eves  were  bent 
On  rooky  heights  beside  the  way 
And  lofty  trees  with  blossoms  gay; 
And  streamlets  running  fair  and  fast 
The  royal  youths  with  Sitd  passed. 
Thev  watcned  the  s&ras  and  the  drake 
On  islets  of  the  stream  and  lake. 
And  gazed  delighted  on  the  floods 
Bright  with  gay  birds  and  lotus  budg. 
They  saw  in  startled  herds  the  roes, 
The  passion  frenzied  buffaloes, 
Wild  elephants  who  fiercely  tore 
The  tender  trees,  and  many  a  boar. 
A  length  of  woodland  way  they  passed, 
An4  when  the  sun  was  low  at  last 
A  lovely  stream-fed  lake  they  spied, 
Two  leagues  across  from  side  to  side. 
Tall'elephants  fresh  beauty  gave 
To  grassy  bank  and  lUied  wave, 
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By  manv  a  swan  and  s&ras  stirred. 
Mallard,  and  gay-winged  water-bird. 
From  those  sweet  waters,  loud  and  long, 
Though  none  was  seen  to  wake  the  song, 
Swelled  high  the  singer's  music  blent 
With  each  melodious  instrument. 
K4ma  and  car- borne  Lakshman  heard 
The  charming  strain,  with  wonder  stirred, 
Turned  on  the  margent  of  the  lake 
To  Dharmabhrit'  the  sage,  and  spake : 

*  Our  longing  souls.  O  hermit,  burn 
This  music  of  the  lake  to  learn : 
We  pray  thee,  noblest  sage,  explain 

•  The  cause  of  the  mysterious  strain.' 
He,  as  the  son  of  Raghu  prayed, 
With  swift  accord  his  answer  made, 
And  thus  the  hermit,  virbuous-souled, 
The  story  of  the  fair  lake  told  : 

*  Through  every  age  'tis  known  to  fame, 
PanohApsai-as*  its  glorious  name, 

By  holy  Mdndakami  wrought 
With  power 'his  rites  austere  had  bought. 
For  he,  great  votarist,  intent 
On  strictest  rule  his  stern  life  spent. 
Ten  thosand  years  the  stream  his  bed. 
Ten  thousand  years  on  air  he  fed. 
Then  on  the  blessed  Gods  who  dwell 
In  heavenly  homes  great  terror  fell ; 
They  gathered  all,  by  Agni  led. 
And  counselled  thus  disquieted : 
*The  hermit  by  ascetic  pain 
The  seat  of  one  of  us  would  gain.' 
Thus  with  their  hearts  by  fear  oppressed 
In  full  assembly  spoke  the  Blest, 
And  bade  five  loveliest  nymphs,  as  fair 
As  lightning  in  the  evening  air, 
Armed  with  their  winning  wiles,  seduce 
From  his  stern  vows  the  great  recluse. 
Though  lore  of  earth  and  heaven  he  knew 
The  hermit  from  his  task  they  drew,         ' 
And  made  the  great  ascetic  slave 
To  conquering  love,  the. Gods  to  save. 
Each  of  the  heavenly  five  became. 
Bound  to  the  sage,  his  wedded  dame  ; 
And  he,  for  his  beloved's  sake. 
Formed  a  fair  palace  neath  the  lake. 
Under  the  flood  the  ladies  live. 
To  ioy  and  ease  their  days  they  give. 
And  lap  in  bliss  the  hermit  wooed 
From  penance  rites  to  youth  renewed. 
So  when  the  sportive  nymphs  within 
Those  secret  bowers  their  play  begin. 
You  hear  the  singers'  dulcet  tones 
Blend  sweetly  with  their  tinkling  zones.' 

*  How  wondrous  are  these  words  of  thine ! ' 
Cried  the  famed  chiefs  of  Raghu's  line, 


1  One  of  the  hermits  who  had  followed 
B&ma. 
'  The  lake  of  the  five  nymphs. 


As  thus  they  heard  the  sage  nnf  old 
The  marvels  of  the  tale  he  told. 

AsR4ma  spake,  his  eyes  were  bent 
Upon  a  hermit  settlement 
With  light  of  heavenly  lore  endued. 
With  sacred  grass  and  vesture  strewed. 
His  wife  and  brother  by  his  side, 
Within  the  holy  bounds  he  hied. 
And  there,  with  honour  enteHained 
By  all  the  saints,  a  while  remained. 
In  time,  by  due  succession  led. 
Each  votary's  cot  he  visited. 
And  then  the  lord  of  martial  lore. 
Returned  where  he  had  lodged  before. 
Here  for  the  months,  content,  he  stayed 
There  for  a  year  his  visit  paid  :  ' 

Here  for  four  months  his  home  would  fix 
There,  as  it  chanced,  for  five  or  six.        '  * 
Here  for  eight  months  and  there  for  three 
The  son  of  Raghu's  stay  would  be  : 
Here  weeks,  there  fortnights,  more  or  less 
He  spent  in  tranquil  happiness.  * 

As  there  the  hero  dwelt  at  ease 
Among  those  holy  devotees. 
In  days  untroubled  o'er  his  head 
Ten  circling  years  of  pleasure  fled. 
So  Raghu's  son  in  duty  trained 
A  while  in  every  cot  remained, 
Then  with  his  dame  retraced  the  road 
To  good  Sutikshna's  calm  abode. 
Hailed  by  the  saints  with  honours  due 
Near  to  the  hermit's  home  he  drew, 
And  there  the  tamer  of  his  foes 
Dwelt  for  a  time  in  sweet  repose. 
One  day  within  that  holy  wood 
By  saint  Sutikslma  Rdma  stood. 
And  thus  the  prince  with  reverence  meek 
To  that  high  sage  began  to  speak  : 

*  In  the  wide  woodlands  that  extend 
Around  us,  lord  most  reverend. 
As  frequent  voice  of  rumour  tells, 
Agastya,  saintliest  hermit,  dwells. 
So  vast  the  wood,  I  cannot  trace 
The  path  to  reach  his  dwelling  place, 
Nor,  searching  unassisted,  find 
That  hermit  of  the  thoughtful  mind. 
I  with  my  wife  and  brother  fain 
Would  go,  his  favour  to  obtain, 
Would  seek  him  in  his  lone  retreat 
And  the  great  saint  with  reverence  greet. 
This  one  desire,  O  Master,  long 
Cherished  within  my  heart,  is  strong, 
That  I  may  pay  of  free  accord 
My  duty  to  that  hermit  lord.' 

As  thus  the  prince  whose  heart  was  bent 
On  virtue  told  his  firm  intent, 
The  good  Sutikshna's  joy  rose  high, 
And  thus  in  turn  he  made  reply  i 
The  very  thing,  0  Prince,  which  thou 
Hast  sought,  1  wished  to  urge  but  noWj 
Bid  thee  with  wife  and  brother  see 
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Agastya,  glorious  deyotee. 
I  count  this  thing  an  omen  fair 
That  thou  shouldst  thus  thy  wish  declare, 
And  I,  my  Prince,  will  gladly  teach 
The  way  Agastya's  home  to  reach. 
Southward,  dear  son,  direct  thy  feet 
Eight  leagues  beyond  this  still  retreat : 
Aga8tya*8  hermit  brother  there 
Dwells  in  a  home  most  bright  and  fair. 
*Ti8  on  a  knoll  of  woody  ground, 
With  many  a  branching  Pippal I  crowned  : 
There  sweet  birds'  voices  ne'er  are  mute, 
And  trees  are  gay  with  flower  and  fruit. 
There  many  a  lake  gleams  bright  and  cool, 
And  lilies  deck  each  pleasant  pool, 
While  swan,  and  crane,  and  mallard's  wings 
Are  lovely  in  the  water- springs. 
There  for  one  night,  O  Rama,  stay. 
And  with  the  dawn  pursue  thy  way. 
Still  farther,  bending  southward,  by 
The  thicket's  edge  thy  course  must  lie, 
And  thou  wilt  see,  two  leagues  from  thence 
Agastya's  lovely  residence, 
Set  in  the  woodland's  fairest  spot. 
All  varied  foliage  decks  the  cot : 
There  Slt4,  Lakshman  thou,  at  ease 
May  spend  sweet  hours  neath  shady  trees, 
For  all  of  noblest  growth  are  f  ouna 
Luxuriant  on  that  bosky  ground. 
If  it  be  still  thy  firm  intent 
To  see  that  saint  preeminent, 

0  mighty  couusellor,  this  day 
Depart  upon  thine  onward  way.' 

The  hermit  spake,  and  R6ma  bent 
His  head,  with  Lakshmim,  reverent. 
And  then  with  him  and  Janak's  child 
Set  out  to  trace  the  forest  wild. 
He  saw  dark  woods  that  fringed  the  road, 
And  distant  hills  like  clouds  that  showed, 
And,  as  the  way  he  followed,  met 
With  many  a  lake  and  rivulet. 
So  passing  on  with  ease  where  led 
The  path  Sutf  kshna  bade  him  tread, 
The  hero  with  exulting  breast 
His  brother  in  these  words  addressed  : 

'  Here,  surely,  is  the  home,  in  sight, 
Of  that  illustrious  anchorite : 
Here  gjeat  Agastya's  brother  leads 
A  life  intent  on  holy  deeds. 
Warned  of  each  guiding  mark  and  sign, 

1  see  them  all  herein  combine : 
I  see  the  branches  bending  low 
Beneath  the  flowers  and  fruit  they  show. 
A  soft  air  from  the  forest  springs. 
Fresh  from  the  odorous  grass,  and  brings 
A  spicy  fragrance  as  it  flees 

O'er  the  ripe  fruit  of  Pippal  trees. 
See,  here  and  there  around  us  high 
Piled  up  ia  heaps  cleft  billets  lie. 


The  iM^y  fig-tree. 


And  holy  grass  is  gathered,  bright 
As  strips  01  shining  lazulite. 
Full  in  the  centre  of  the  shade 
The  hermits'  holv  fire  is  laid  : 
I  see  its  smoke  the  pure  heaven  streak 
Dense  as  a  big  cloud's  dusky  peak. 
The  twice-born  men  their  steps  retrace 
From  each  sequestered  bathing-place, 
And  each  his  sacred  ^if  t  has  brought 
Of  blossoms  which  his  hands  have  sought. 
Of  all  these  signs,  dear  brother,  each 
Agrees  with  good  sutikshna's  speech, 
Aud  doubtless  in  this  holy  bound 
Agastya's  brother  will  be  found. 
Agastva  once,  the  worlds  who  viewed 
With  love,  a  Deathlike  fiend  subdued, 
And  armed  with  mighty  power,  obtaiued 
By  holy  works,  this  erove  ordained 
To  be  a  refuge  and  defence 
From  all  oppressors'  violence. 
In  days  of  yore  within  this  place 
Two  brothers  tierce  of  demon  race, 
Ydt&pi  dire  and  llval,  dwelt. 
And  slaughter  mid  the  Br&hmans  dealt. 
A  Brahman's  form,  the  fiend  to  cloak. 
Fierce  llval  wore,  and  Sanskrit  spoke. 
And  twice-born  Miges  would  invite 
To  solemnize  some  f  uueral  rite. 
His  brother's  flesh,  concealed  within 
A  ram's  false  shape  and  borrowed  skin,— 
As  men  are  wont  at  funeral  feasts,— 
He  dressed,  and  fed  those  gathered  priests. 
The  holy  men,  unweeting  ill. 
Took  of  the  food  and  ate  their  till. 
Then  llval  with  a  mighty  shout 
Exclaimed  *  V&t&pi,  issue  out.' 
Soon  as  his  brother's  voice  he  heard. 
The  fiend  with  ram-like  bleating  stirred  : 
Bending  in  pieces  every  frame. 
Forth  from  the  dying  priests  he  came. 
So  they  who  changed  their  forms  at  will 
Thousands  of  Brtihmans  dared  to  kill,— 
Fierce  fiends  who  loved  each  cruel  deed, 
And  joyed  on  bleeding  flesh  to  feed. 
Agascya,  mighty  hermit,  pressed 
To  funeral  banquet  like  the  rest, 
Obedient  to  the  Gods'  appeal 
Ate  up  the  monster  at  a  meaL 

*  'Tis  done,  'tis  done,'  fierce  llval  cried, 
And  water  for  his  hands  supplied: 
Then  lifting  up  his  voice  he  spake : 

*  Forth,  brother,  from  thy  prison  break.* 
Then  him  who  called  the  fiend,  who  long 
Had   wrought  the   suffering   Brahmans 

wrong, 
Thus  thoughtf  ul-BOuled  Agastya,  best 
Of  heimits,  with  a  smile  addressed  : 

*  How,  K4kshas,  is  the  fiend  empowered 
To  issue  forth  whom  1  devoured  ? 

Thy  brother  in  a  ram's  disguise 
Is  gone  where  Yama'a  kingdom  lies.' 
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When  frotn  the  wofds  Agastya  said 
He  knew  his  brother  fiend  was  dead, 
His  soul  on  fire  with  vengeful  rage, 
Kushed  the  night-roYer  at  the  sage. 
One  lightning  glancie  of  fury,  hot 
As  fire,  the  glorious  hermit  shot, 
As  the  fiend  neared  him  in  his  stride, 
And  stmight,  consumed  to  dust,  he  died. 
In  pity  for  the  Br6hmans'  plight 
Agastya  wrought  this  deed  of  might  : 
This  grove  which  lakes  and  fair  trees  grace 
In  his  great  brother's  dwelling  place. 

As  Kdma  thus  the  tale  rehearsed, 
And  with  Sumitrd's  son  conversed, 
'J'he  setting  sun  his  last  rays  shed, 
And  evening  o'er  the  land  was  spread. 
A  while  the  princely  brothers  stayed 
And  even  rites  in  order  paid, 
Then  to  the  holy  ^rove  they  drew 
And  hailed  the  saint  with  honour  due. 
With  courtesy  was  Rdma  met 
By  that  illustrious  anchoret, 
And  for  one  night  he  rested  there 
Regaled  with  fruit  and  hermit  fare. 
But  when  the  night  had  reached  its  close, 
And  the  sun's  glorious  circle  rose, 
The  son  of  Raghu  left  his  bed 
And  tothe  hermit's  brother  said: 
•  Well  rested  in  thy  hermit  cell, 
I  stand,  0  saint,  to  bid  farewell ; 
For  with  thy  leave  I  journey  hence 
Thy  broher  saint  to  reverence.' 
•Go,  Rdma  go,'  the  sage  replied : 
Then  from  the  cot  the  chieftain  hied. 
And  while  the  pleasant  grove  he  viewed, 
The  path  the  hermit  showed,  pursued. 
Of  every  leaf,  of  changing  hue. 
Plants,  trees  by  hundreds  round  him  grew, 
With  joyous  eyes  he  looked  on  all. 
Then  Jak,i  the  wild  rice,  and  S&l  ;* 
He  saw  the  red  Hibiscus  glow, 
He  saw  the  flower- tipped  creeper  throw 
'J'he  glory  of  her  clusters  o'er 
Tall  trees  that  loads  of  blossom  bore. 
Some,  elephants  had  prostrate  laid, 
In  some  the  monkevs  leapt  and  played. 
And  through  the  whole  wide  forest  rang 
The  charm  of  gay  birds  as  they  sang. 
Then  Rdma  of  the  lotus  eye 
To  Lakshma^  turned  who  followed  nigh, 
And  thus  the  hero  youth  impressed 
With  Fortune's  favouring  signs, addressed: 

*  How  soft  the  leaves  of  every  tree, 
How  tame  each  bird  and  beast  we  see  I 
Soon  the  fair  home  shall  we  behold 
Of  that  ffreat  hermit  tranquil-sou  led. 
The  deed  the  good  Agastya  wrought 

*  The  bread-fruit  tree,  Artocarpus  inte- 
grifolia. 

«  A  fine  timber  tree,  Shorea  robusta. 


High  fame  throti^out  the  world  iak 

bonght : 
I  see,  I  see  his  calm  retreat 
That  balms  the  pain  of  weary  feet. 
Where    white   clouds   rise   from   flames 

beneath, 
Where  bark-coats  lie  with  many  a  wreath. 
Where  silvan  things,  made  gentle,  throng, 
And  everv  bird  is  loud  in  song. 
With  rutn  for  suffering  creatures  filled^ 
A  deathlike  fiend  with  might  he  killed, 
And  gave  this  southern  reSlm  to  be 
A  refuge,  from  oppression  free. 
There  stands  his  home,  whose  dreaded 

might 
Has  put  the  giant  crew  to  flight. 
Who  view  with  envious  eyes  afar 
The  peaceful  shades  they* cannot  mar. 
Since  that  most  holy  saint  has  made 
His  dwelling  in  this  lovely  shade, 
Checked  by  his  might  the  giant  brood 
Have  dwelt  in  peace  with  souls  subdued. 
And  all  this  southern  realmi  within 
Whose  bounds  no  fiend  may  entrance  win, 
Now  bears  a  name  which  naught  may  dim# 
Made  glorious  through  the  worlds  bv  him. 
When  Vindhya,  best  of  hills,  would  stay 
The  journey  of  the  Lord  of  Day, 
Obedient  to  the  saint's  behest 
He  bowed  for  aye  his  humbled  crest. 
That  hoary  hermit,  world-renowned 
For  holy  deeds,  within  this  ground 
Has  set  his  pure  and  blessed  home. 
Where  gentle  silvan  creatures  roam. 
Agastya,  whom  the  worlds  revere, 
Pure  saint  to  whom  the  good  are  dear^ 
To  us  his  guests  all  grace  will  show. 
Enriched  with  blessings  ere  we  go. 
I  to  this  aim  each  thought  will  turn, 
The  favour  of  the  saint  to  earn, 
That  here  in  comfort  may  be  spent 
The  last  years  of  our  banishment. 
Here  sanctities  and  high  saints  stand, 
Gods,  minstrels  of  the  heavenly  band ; 
Upon  Agastya's  will  they  wait. 
And  serve  him,  pure  and  temperate. 
The  liar's  tongue,  the  tyrant's  mind 
Within  these  bounds  no  home  may  find: 
No  cheat,  no  sinner  here  can  be: 
So  hol^  and  so  good  is  he. 
Here  birds  and  lords  of  serpent  race. 
Spirits  and  Gods  who  haunt  the  place. 
Content  with  scanty  fare  remain, 
As  merit's  meed  they  strive  to  gain. 
Made  perfect  here,  the  saints  supreme. 
On  cars  that  mock  the  Day-God's  gleam,—* 
Their  mortal  bodies  cast  aside,— 
Sought  heaven  transformed  and  glorified^ 
!  Here  Gods  to  living  things,  who  win 
I  Their  favour,  pure  from  cruel  sin. 
Give  royal  rule  and  many  a  good» 
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Immortal  life  and  spirithood. 

Now,  Lakshman,  we  are  near  the  place  : 

Do  thou  precede  a  little  space, 

And  tell  the  mighty  saint  that  I 

Witl^  Sit4  at  my  side  am  nigh.' 

CANTO  XII. 


THE  HEAVENLY  BOW. 

He  spoke ;  the  younger  prinoe  oheyed : 
Within  the  bounds  his  way  he  made, 
And  thus  addressed,  whom  first  he  met, 
A.  pupil  of  the  anchoret : 

*  Brave  R4ma,  eldest  born,  who  springs 
From  Daaaratha,  hither  brings 
His  wife  the  ladv  Sit& ;  he 
Would  fain  the  holy  hermit  see. 
T^akshraan  am  I— if  happy  fame 
E'er  to  thine  ears  has  brought  the  name«- 
His  younger  brother,  prompt  to  do 
His  will,  devoted,  fond,  and  true. 
We,  through  our  royal  sire's  decree, 
To  the  dread  woods  were  forced  to  flee. 
Tell  the  great  Master,  I  entreat. 
Our  earnest  wish  our  lord  to  greet.' 

He  spoke :  the  hermit  rich  in  store 
Of  fervid  zeal  and  sacred  lore. 
Sought  the  pure  shrine  which  held  the  fire, 
To  bear  his  message  to  the  sire. 
Soon  as  be  reached  the  saint  most  bright 
In  sanctity's  surpassing  might, 
He  cried,  uplifting  reverent  hands  : 

*  Ijord  Rama  near  thy  cottage  stands.' 
Then  spoke  Ai?astya's  pupil  dear 

The  message  for  his  lord  to  hear : 

'  B4ma  and  Lakshman,  chiefs  who  spring 

From  Basaratha,  glorious  king. 

Thy  hermitage  e'en  now  have  sought. 

And  lady  Sit4  with  them  brought. 

The  tamers  of  the  foe  are  here 

To  aee  thee,  Master,  and  revere. 

•Tia  thine  thy  further  will  to  gay :    * 

]>ei$^  to  command,  and  we  obey.' 

•  When  from  his  pupil's  lips  he  knew 
The  presence  of  the  princely  two. 
And  oit6k  born  to  fortune  high, 

The  glorious  hermit  made  reply : 
'  Great  joy  at  last  is  mine  this  day 
That  R4ma  hither  finds  his  way, 
For  long  my  soul  has  yearned  to  see 
The  prince  who  comes  to  visit  me. 
Cto  fortti,  go  forth,  and  hither  bring 
The  roval  three  with  welcoming : 
IL,ead  B4ma  in  and  place  him  near : 
Why  stands  he  not  already  here  ?  * 

Thui  ordered  by  the  hermit,  who, 
I^Ofrd  of  his  thoughts,  all  duty  knew. 
Sis  reverent  hands  together  laid, 
9lie  pnpll  answered  and  obeyed. 
Firtti  Ivm  the  place  with  speed  he  ran. 


To  Lakshman  came  and  thus  began : 
'  Where  is  he*?  let  not  B4ma  wait. 
But  speed,  the  sage  to  venerate.' 

Then  with  the  pupil  Lakshman  went 
Across  the  hermit  settlement. 
And  showed  him  R4ma  wiiere  he  stood 
With  Janak's  daughter  in  the  wood. 
The  pupil  then  his  message  spake 
Which  the  kind  hermit  bade  him  take  ; 
Then  led  the  honoured  H&ma  thence 
And  brought  him  in  with  reverence. 
As  nigh  the  royal  Rtoa  came 
With  Lakshma^  and  the  Maithil  dame. 
He  viewed  the  ^erds  of  gentle  deer 
Beaming  the  garden  free  from  fear. 
As  through  the  sacred  grove  he  trod 
He  viewed  the  seat  of  many  a  God, 
Brahm&  and  Agni,'  Sun  and  Moon, 
And  His  who  sends  each  golden  boon*;' 
Here  Vish9u's  stood,  there  Bhaga's'  shrine, 
And  there  Mahendra*s,  Lord  divine  ; 
Here  His  who  formed  this  earthly  frame,* 
His  there  from  whom  all  beings  came.* 
V^yu's,*  and  His  who  loves  to  hold 
The  great  noose,  Varun'  mighty-souled : 
Here  was  the  Vasus'^  ghrine  to  see. 
Here  that  of  sacred  G&yatri,* 
The  king  of  serpents"*  here  had  place, 
And  he  who  rules  the  feathered  race.'  * 
Here  K4rtikeya, '  ^i  warrior  lord, 
And  there  was  Justice*  King  adored. 
Then  with  disoiples  girt  about 
The  mighty  saint  himself  came  out  : 
Through  fierce  devotion  bright  as  flame 
Before  the  rest  the  Master  came  : 
And  then  to  Lakshman,  fortune  blest, 
Bdma  these  hasty  words  addressed  : 
'Behold,  Agastya's  self  draws  near. 
The  mighty  saint  whom  all  revere  : 
With  spirit  raised  I  meet  my  lord 
With  richest  wealth  of  penance  stored.' 

The  strong-armed  hero  spake,  and  ran 
Forward  to  meet  the  sunbnght  man. 
Before  him,  as  he  came,  he  bent 
And  clasped  his  feet  most  reverent. 
Then  rearing  up  his  stately  height 
Stood  suppliant  by  the  anchorite, 
While  Lakshman* sstrength  and  Sit^s  grace 
Stood  by  the  pride  of  Baghu*s  race. 

>  The  God  of  fire. 

*  Kuvera,  the  God  of  riches. 

5  The  Sun.      *  Brahm^  the  creator. 

fi  6iya.       «  The  Wind-God. 

7  The  God  of  the  sea. 

8  A  class  of  demi-gods,  eight  in  number. 

9  The  holiest  text  of  the  Vedas,  deified. 
10  V^suki.       »'  Garu4. 
UTheWar-God.  ^ 
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The  sage  his  arms  round  R5.raa  threw 

And  welcomed  him  with  honours  due, 

Asked,  was  all  well,  with  question  sweet, 

And  bade  the  hero  to  a  seat. 

With  holy  oil  he  fed  the  flame, 

He  brought  the  ^if  ts  which  strangers  claim, 

And  kindly  waiting  on  the  three 

With  honours  due  to  high  degree, 

He  gave  with  hospitable  care 

A  simple  hermit's  woodland  fare. 

Then  sat  the  reverend  father,  first 

Of  hermits,  deep  in  duty  yersed, 

And  thus  to  suppliant  B&ma,  bred 

In  all  the  lore  of  virtue,  said  : 

•Did  the  false  hermit,  Prince,  neglect 

To  hail  his  guest  with  due  respect, 

He  must,— the  doom  the  perjured  meet, — 

His  proper  flesh  hereafter  eat. 

A  car-borne  king,  a  lord  who  sways 

The  earth,  and  virtue's  law  obeys, 

Worthy  of  highest  honour,  thou 

Hast  sought,  dear  guest,  my  cottage  now.' 

He  spoke  :  with  fruit  and  hermit  fare. 

With  every  bloom  the  branches  bare, 

Agastya  graced  his  honoured  guest. 

And  thus  with  gentle  words  addressed ; 

*  Accept  this  mighty  bow,  divine. 

Whereon  red  gold  and  diamonds  shine ; 

'Twas  by  the  Heavenly  Artist  planned 

For  Vishnu's  own  almighty  hand  ; 

This  God-sent  shaft  of  sun  bright  hue, 

Whose  deadly  flight  is  ever  true, 

By  Lord  Mahendra  given  of  yore  : 

This  quiver  with  its  endless  store. 

Keen  arrows  hurtling  to  their  aim 

Like  kindled  fires  that  flash  and  flame  : 

Accept,  in  golden  sheath  encased. 

This  sword  with  hilt  of  rich  gold  graced. 

Armed,  whilom,  with  this  best  of  bows 

Lord  Vishnu  slew  his  demon  foes, 

And  mid  the  dwellers  in  the  skies 

Won  brilliant  gloiy  for  his  prize. 

The  bow,  the  quivers,  shaft,  and  sword 

Received  from  me,  O  glorious  lord  : 

These  conquest  to  thine  arm  shall  bring. 

As  thunder  to  the  thunder's  King.' 

The  splendid  hermit  bade  him  take 
The  noble  weapons  as  he  spake. 
And  as  the  prince  accepted  each 
lu  words  like  these  renewed  his  speech : 


CANTO  XIII. 
AGASTYA'S  COUNSEL, 

« O  Bdma,  great  delight  I  feel. 

Pleased,  Lakshman,  with  thy  faithful  zeal, 

That  you  within  these  shades  I  see 

With  Sit6  come  to  honour  me. 

But  wandering  through  the  rough  rude  wild 


Has  wearied  Janak^s  gentle  child:     '     ,' 
With  labours  of  the  way  oppressed 
The  Maithil  lady  longs  for  rest. 
Young,  delicate,  and  soft,  and  fair, 
Such  toils  as  these  untrained  to  bear. 
Her  wifely  love  the  dame  has  led 
The  forest's  troubled  ways  to  tread. 
Here,  R^ma,  see  that  naught  annoy 
Her  easy  hours  of  tranquil  Joy  : 
A  glorious  task  has  she  assayed, 
To  follow  thee  through  woodland  shade. 
Since  first  from  Nature's  hand  she  came^ 
A  woman's  mood  is  still  the  same. 
When  Fortune  smiles,  her  love  to  shoWy 
And  leave  her  lord  in  want  and  woe. 
No  pity  then  her  heart  can  feel. 
She  arms  her  soul  with  warrior's  steel. 
Swift  as  the  storm  or  Feathered  King, 
Uncertain  as  the  lightning's  wing. 
Not  so  thy  spouse :  her  purer  mind 
Shrinks  from  the  faults  of  womankind^ 
Like  chaste  Arundhati'  above, 
A  paragon  of  faithful  love. 
Let  these  blest  shades,  dear  R&ma,  be 
A  home  for  Lakshman,  her,  and  thee.'  ' 

With  raised  hands  reverently  meek 
He  heard  the  holy  hermit  speak. 
And  humbly  thus  addressed  the  sire 
Whose  glory  shone  like  kindled  fire: 

<  How  blest  am  I,  what  thanks  I  uwe 
That  our  great  Master  deigns  to  show 
His  favour,  that  his  heart  can  be 
Content  with  Lakshman,  Sita,  me. 
(Show  me,  I  pray,  some  spot  of  ground 
Where   thick   trees   wave   and    springs 

abound, 
That  \  may  raise  my  hermit  cell 
And  there  in  tranquil  pleasure  dwell.' 

Then  thus  replied  Agastya,  best 
Of  hermits,  to  the  chief's  request : 
When  for  a  little  he  had  bent 
His  thoughts,  upon  that  prayer  intent: 

'Beloved  son,  four  leagues  away 
Is  Panchavati  bright  and  gay  : 
Thronged  with  its  deer,  most  fair  it  looks 
With  berries,  fruit,  and  water- brooks. 
There  build  thee  with  thy  brother's  aid 
A  cottage  in  the  quiet  shade. 
And  faithful  to  thy  sire's  behest, 
Obedient  to  the  sentence,  rest. 
For  well,  O  sinless  chieftain,  well 
I  know  thy  tale,  how  all  befell : 
Stern  penance  and  the  love  I  bore 
Thy  royal  sire  supply  the  lore. 
To  me  long  rites  and  fervid  zeal 
The  wish  that  stirs  thy  heart  reveal. 
And  hence  my  guest  1  bade  thee  be. 
That  this  pure  grove  might  shelter  thaa 


I  One  of  the  Pleiades  generally  veyitfd- 
ed  as  the  model  of  wifely  exoelioiMi^    « 
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So  now,  thereafter,  thus  I  {ipeak : 
The  shades  of  Panchavatl  8eek; 
That  tranquil  spot  is  bright  and  fair. 
And  Sit4  will  be  happy  there. 
Not  far  romote  from  here  it  lies, 
A  grove  to  charm  thy  loving  eyes. 
Godavari's  pure  stream  is  nigh  : 
There  Site's  days  will  sweetly  fly. 
Pure,  lovely,  rich  in  many  a  charm, 
O  hero  of  the  mighty  arm', 
'Tis  gay  with  every  plant  and  fruit. 
And  throngs  of  gay  birds  never  mute. 
Thou,  true  to  \irtue'8  path,  hast  might 
To  screen  each  trusting  anchorite. 
And  wilt  from  thy  new  home  defend 
The  hermits  who  on  thee  depend. 
Mow  yonder,  Prince,  direct  thine  eyes 
Where  dense  Mad huka'  woods  arise: 
Pierce  their  dark  shade,  and  issuing  forth 
Turn  to  a  fig-tree  on  the  north  : 
Then  onward  up  a  sloping  mead 
Flanked  by  a  hill  the  way  will  lead  : 
There  Panchava^i,  ever  gay 
With  ceaseless  bloom,  thy  steps  will  stay.' 

The  hermit  ceased  :  the  princely  two 
With  seemly  honours  bade  adieu  : 
With  reverential  awe  each  youth 
Bowed  to  the  saint  whose  word  was  truth, 
And  then,  dismissed  with  Sit4,  they 
To  Panchaya^i  took  their  way. 
Thus  when  each  royal  prince  had  grasped 
His  warrior's  mighty  bow,  and  clasped 

His  quiver  to  his  side, 
With  watchful  eyes  along  the  road 
The  glorious  saint  Agastya  showed, 
Dauntless  in  fight  the  brothers  strode, 
Aud  Slt4  with  them  hied. 


CANTO  XIV. 


JATAYUS. 

Then  as  the  son  of  Baghu  made 
His  way  to  Panchavatrs  shade, 
A  mighty  vulture  he  beheld 
Of  size  and  strength  unparalleled. 
The  princes,  when  the  bird  they  saw, 
Approached  with  reverence  and  awe. 
And  as  his  giant  form  they  eyed, 
*  Tell  who  thou  art/  in  wonder  cried. 
The  bird,  as  though  their  hearts  to  gain. 
Addressed  them  thus  in  gentlest  strain : 
'  in  me,  dear  sons,  the  friend  behold 
Your  royal  father  loved  of  old.' 

He: spoke  :  nor  long  did  B4ma  wait 
His  sire's  dear  friend  to  venerate : 


He  bade  the  bird  declare  his  name 
And  the  high  race  of  which  he  came. 
When  Raghu's  son  had  spoken,  he 
Declared  his  name  and  pedigree. 
His  words  prolonging  to  disclose 
How  all  the  things  that  be  arose  : 

*  List  while  1  tell,  O  Haghu's  son. 
The  first-born  Fathers,  one  by  one. 
Great  Lords  of  Life,  whence  all  in  earth 
And  all  in  heaven  derive  their  birth. 
First  Eardam  heads  the  glorious  race 
Where  Yikrit  holds  the  second  place. 
With  ^esha,  Sansray  next  in  line. 
And  Bahuputra's  might  divine. 
Then  Sth^nu  and  Marfchi  came, 
Atri,  and  Kratu's  forceful  frame. 
Pulastya  followed,  next  to  him 
Angiras'  name  shall  ne'er  be  dim. 
Prachetas,  Pulah  next,  and  then 
Daksha,  Yivasvat  praised  of  men  : 
Arishtanemi  next,  and  last 
Kasyap  in  glory  unsurpassed. 
From  Dak^a,— fame  the  tale  has  told—  : 
Three-score  bright  daughters  sprang  of  old 
Of  these  fair-waisted  nymphs  the  ^reat 
Lord  Kasyap  sought  and  wedded  eight, 
Aditi,  Diti,  K&lak&, 
T&mr&,  Danti,  and  Anal&, 
And  Krodhavas^  swift  to  ire. 
And  Manu'  glorious  as  her  sire. 
Then  when  the  mighty  Kasyap  cried 
Delighted  to  each  tender  bride : 
*  Sons  Shalt  thou  bear,  to  rule  the  three 
Great  worlds,  in  might  resembling  me,* 


I  The  Madh(ika,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
.,Mahuw&,  is  the  Bassia  latifolia,  a  tree 
liom  whose  blossoms  a  spirit  is  extracted, 


1  *  I  should  have  doubted  whether  Manu 
could  have  been  the  right  reading  here, 
but  that  it  occurs  again  in  verse  29,  where 
it  is  in  like  manner  followed  in  verse  31 
by  Aual^,  so  that  it  would  certainly  seem 
that  the  name  Manu  is  intended  to  stand 
for  a  female,  the  daughter  of  Daksha. 
The  Gauda  recension,  followed  by  Signer 
Gorresio  (III  20,  12),  adopts  an  entirely 
different  reading  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
viz.  Baldm  Atibaldm  api,  *'Bal&  and 
Atibil&,"  instead  of  Manu  and  Anal&. 
I  see  that  Professor  Roth  s.  v.  adduces  the 
authority  of  the  Amara  Kosha  and  of  the 
Commentator  on  P&nini  for  stating  that 
the  word  sometimes  means  "the  wife  of 
Manu."  In  the  following  text  of  the 
Mah&bh6rata  1.  2553,  also,  Manu  appears 
to  be  the  name  of  a  female :  ATiavadydmf 
Manum,  Vansdm,  Amrdm,  MdrganapH- 
ydm-y  AnUpdm-,  Subhagdm,  Bhdsim  iti 
I'rddhdm/ajdyataW  •*Pr4dh&  (daughter 
of  Daksha)  bore  Anavady&,  Manu,  Van»6, 
M&rganapriv4,  An6p&,  Subhag&,  and 
Bh4si.'*' '    Muir's  SamkHt  Text,  v  ol.  I.  p. 
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Aditi,  Diti,  and  Dan6 

Obeyed  his  will  as  consorts  true, 

And  K41ak& ;  but  all  the  rest 

Refused  to  hear  their  lord's  behest. 

First  Aditi  eonoeived,  and  she, 

Mother  of  thirty  Gods  and  three. 

The  Vasug  and  Adityas  bare, 

Budras,  and  AJvins,  heavenly  P&ir. 

Of  Diti  sprang  the  Daityas  :  fame 

Delights  to  laud  their  ancient  name. 

In  dayg  of  yore  their  empire  dread 

O'er  earth  and  woods  and  ocean  spread. 

Dan 6  was  mother  of  a  child, 

O  hero,  Aavagriva  styled. 

And  Narak  next  and  K^k  came 

Of  K41ak4,  celestial  dame. 

Of  Tdmr^  too,  five  daughters  bright 

In  deathless  glory  sprang  to  light. 

Ennobling  fame  still  keeps  alive 

The  titles  of  the  lovely  five ; 

Immortal  honour  still  she  claims 

For  Kraunchi,  Bh4si,  ^yenl's  names, 

And  wills  not  that  the  world  forget 

Suki  or  Dhritar^shtri  yet. 

Then  Kraunchi  bare  the  crane  and  owl, 

And  Bhasi  tribes  of  water  fowl : 

Vultures  and  hawks  that  race  through  air 

With  storm-fleet  pinions  6yeni  bare. 

All  swans  and  geese  on  mere  an<l  brook 

Their  birth  from  Dhritardshtri  took, 

And  all  the  river- haunting  brood 

Of  ducks,  a  countless  multitude. 

From  ^uki  Nal4  sprang,  who  bare 

Dame  Yinat^  surpassing  fair. 

From  fiery  Krodhavas4  ten 

Bright  daughters  sprang,  O  King  of  men: 

Mrigi  and  Mri^amand4  named, 

Hari  and  Bhaaramad4  famed, 

^drdtili,  ^vet4  fair  to  see, 

Mdtangi  bright,  and  ISurabhl, 

Suras&  marked  with  each  fair  sign, 

And  Kadrumd,  all  maids  divine. 

Mrigi,  O  Prince  without  a  peer, 

Was  mother  of  the  herds  of  deer. 

The  bear,  the  Vak,  the  mountain  roe 

Their  birth  to  Mri^amand4  owe ; 

And  Bhadramadd  joyed  to  be 

Mother  of  fair  Xr&vatf, 

Who  bare  Air&vat,*  huge  of  mould. 

Mid  warders  of  the  earth«enrolled. 

From  Hari  lordly  lions  trace, 

With  monkeys  of  the  wild,  their  race. 

From  the  great  dame  Sdrddli  styled 

Sprang  pards,  L&ng<irs  '  and  tigers  wild. 

Matangi,  Prince,  gave  birth  to  all 

M^tangas,  elephants  strong  and  tall, 

1  The  elephant  of  Indra. 

*  GoldngHilaSt  described  as  a  kind  of 
monkey,  of  a  black  colour,  and  having  a 
tail  like  a  cow« 


And  dvet&  bore  the  beasts  who  stand 

One  at  each  wind,  earth's  warder  baod.^ 

Next  Surabhi  the  Qoddess  bore  , 

Two  heavenly  maids,  O  Prince,  of  yore, 

Gandharvi— dear  to  fame  is  she — 

And  her  sweet  sister  Rohini. 

With  kine  this  daughter  tilled  each  mead,    . 

And  bright  Gandharvi  bore  the  steed.' 

Suras^  bore  the  serpents  :^  all 

The  snakes  Eadrd  their  mother  call. 

Then  Manu,  high-souled  Kasyap's^  wife, 

To  all  the  race  of  men  gave  life, 

The  Brihmans  first,  the  Kshatriya  caste, 

Then  Vaisyaa,  and  the  Sfidras  last. 

Sprang  from  her  mouth  the  Brahman  race ; 

Her  chest  the  Kshatriyas'  natal  place : 

The  Vaisyas  from  her  thighs,  *tis  said, 

The  ^fidras  from  her  feet  were  bred. 

From  Anal4  all  trees  that  hang 

Their  fair  fruit-laden  branches  sprang. 

The  child  of  beauteous  Suki  bore 

Vinat^,  as  I  taught  before  : 

And  Suras^  and  Kadr6  were 

Born  of  one  dame,  a  noble  pair. 

Kadrd  gave  birth  to  countless  snakes 

That  roam  the  earth  in  woods  and  brakei. 

Arun  and  Garud  swift  of  flight 

By  'V'inati  were  given  to  light, 

And  sons  of  Arun  red  as  morn 

Sampati  first,  then  I  was  born. 

Me  tnen,  O  tamer  of  the  foe, 

Jat^yus,  son  of  ^yeni,  know. 

Thy  ready  helper  will  I  be. 

And  guard  thy  house,  if  thou  agree : 

When  thou  and  Lakshman  urge  the  chaae 

By  Sltd's  side  shall  be  my' place.' 

With  courteous  thanks  for  promised  aid, 
The  prince,  to  rapture  stirred. 

Bent  low,  and  due  obeisanise  paid. 
Embraced  the  royal  bird. 


1  Eight  elephants  attached  to  the  four 
quarters  and  intermediate  points  of  the 
compass,  to  support  and  guard  the  earth. 

*  Some  scholars  identify  the  centauri 
with  the  Gandharvas. 

«  The  hooded  serpents,  says  the  com- 
mentator Tirtha,  were  the  offspring  of 
Suras4  :  all  others  of  Kadrd. 

*  *  The  text  reads  Kdsyapa,  **  a  descend- 
ant of  Kasyapa,"  who  according  to  B4m. 
II.  10,  6,  ought  to  be  Vivasvat.  But  as  it 
is  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of  thi« 
passage  III.  14,  II  f.  that  Manu  was  one 
of  Easyapa's  eight  wives,  we  must  here 
read  Kasyapa.  The  Gauda  recensw* 
reads  (III.  20, 30)  Manur  manuskydmi  em 
tathd  janaydmdaa  Bdgkava,  iostetd** 
the  corresponding  line  in  the  Bombi^  ew- 
tJon.'  Mmr'8  SaiuhrU  Text,  V»U  JUp*UJ^ 
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He  often  in  the  days  gone  by 

Had  heard  his  father  tell 
How,  linked  with  him  in  friendship's  tie, 

He  loved  Jat&^us  well 
Be  hastened  to  his  trusted  friend 

His  darling  to  confide, 
And  through  the  wood  his  steps  to  bend 

By  strong  Ja^yus*  side. 
On  to  the  grove,  with  Lakshman  near. 

The  prince  his  way  pursued. 
To  free  those  pleasant  shades  from  fear 

And  slay  the  giant  brood. 


CANTO  XV. 

PANCHAVAir. 

Arrived  at  Panchava^i's  shade 
Where  silvan  life  and  serpents  strayed, 
Rdrna  in  words  like  these  addressed 
Lakshman  of  vigour  unrepressed  : 

'  brother,  our  home  is  here  :  behold 
The  grove  of  which  the  hermit  told ; 
The  bowers  of  Panchavati  see 
Made  fair  by  every  blooming  tree. 
Kow,  brother,  bend  thine  eyes  around ; 
With  skilful  glance  survey  the  ground  : 
Here  be  some  spot  selected,  best 
Approved  for  gentle  hermits'  rest, 
Where  thou,  the  Maithil  dame,  and  I 
May  dwell  while  seasons  sweetly  fly. 
Some  pleasant  spot  be  chosen  where 
Pure  waters  gleam  and  trees  are  fair, 
Some  nook  where  flowers  and  wood  are 

found 
And  sacred  grass  and  springs  abound.' 

Then  Lakshman,  Sita  standing  by, 
Raised  Yeverent  bauds,  and  made  reply : 

*A  hundred  years  shall  flee,  and  still 
Will  I  obey  my  brothers  will : 
Select  thyself  a  pleasant  spot ; 
Be  mine  the  care  to  rear  the  cot' 
The  glorious  chieftain,  pleased  to  hear 
That  loving  speech  that  soothed  his  ear. 
Selected  with  observant  care 
A  spot  with  every  charm  most  fair. 
He  stood  within  that  calm  retreat, 
A  shade  for  hermits'  home  most  meet, 
And  thus  Sumitr&'s  son  addressed. 
While  his  dear  hand  in  his  he  pressed  : 

*  See,  see  this  smooth  and  lovely  glade 
Which  flowery  trees  encircling  shade : 
Do  thou,  beloved  Lakshman  rear 
A  pleasant  cot  to  lodge  us  h'ore. 
I  see  byond  that  feathery  brake 
The  gleaming  of  a  lilied  lake. 
Where  flowers  in  sunlike  glory  throw 
Fresh  odours  from  the  wave  below. 
Agastva's  words  now  find  we  true. 
He  told  the  charms  which  here  we  view : 
17 


Here  are  the  trees  that  blossom  o'er 
God&vari's  most  lovely  shore. 
Whose  pleasant  flood  from  side  to  side 
With  swans  and  geese  is  beautified. 
And  fair  banks  crowded  with  the  deer 
That  steal  from  every  covert  near. 
The  peacock's  crv  is  loud  and  shrill 
From  many  a  tall  and  lovely  hill. 
Green-belted  by  the  trees  that  wave 
Full  blossoms  o'er  the  rock  and  cave. 
Like  elephants  whose  huge  fronts  glow 
With  painted  streaks,  the  mountains  show 
Long  lines  of  gold  and  silver  sheen 
With  copper's  darker  hues  between. 
With  every  tree  each  hill  is  graced, 
Where  creepers  blossom  interlaced. 
Look  where  the  S^l's  long  branches  sway. 
And  palms  their  fanlike  leaves  display ; 
The  date-tree  and  the  Jak  are  near, 
And  their  long  stems  Tam&las  rear. 
See  the  tall  Mango  lift  his  head, 
Asokas  all  their  glory  spread. 
The  Ketak  her  sweet  buds  unfold. 
And  Ghampacs  hang  their  cups  of  gold.' 
The  spot  is  pure  and  pleasant :  here 
Are  multitudes  of  birds  and  deer. 
O  Lakshman,  with  our  father's  friend 
What  happy  hours  we  here  shall  spend !' 
He  spoke:  the  conquering  Lakshman 
heard. 
Obedient  to  his  brother's  word. 
Raised  by  his  toil  a  cottage  stood 
To  shelter  R4ma  In  the  wood. 
Of  ample  size,  with  leaves  o'erlaid. 
Of  hardened  earth  the  walls  were  made. 
The  strong  bamboos  his  hands  had  felled 
For  pillars  fair  the  roof  upheld, 
And  rafter,  beam,  and  lath  supplied 
Well  interwrought  from  side  to  side. 
Then  dami^  boughs  he  deftly  spread 
Enlaced  with  knotted  cord  o'erhead. 
Well  thatched  above  from  ridge  to  eaves 
With  holy  grass,  and  reed,  and  leaves. 
The  mighty  chief  with  careful  toil 
Had  cleared  the  ground  and  smoothed 
the  soil 


1  The  original  verses  merely  name  the 
trees.  I  have  been  obliged  to  amplify 
slightly  and  to  omit  some  quas  versu 
dicere  non  est ;  e.  g.  the  tinUa  (Dalbergia 
ou^einiensis),  punridga  (Rottleria  tine- 
tona)  tilaka(noi  named),  syandana  (Dal- 
bergia  ougeiniensis  again)  vandana  (un* 
known)  nipa  (Nauclea  Aadamba)  lakuoha 
(Artcearpus  lacuoha),  dhava  (Grlslea  to- 
mentosa)  ^Aivakarna  (another  name  for 
the  S&l),  Sami  (Acacia  Suma)  khadlra 
(Mimosa  catechu)  kiniuka  (Buteafroudosa) 
pdtala  (Bignonia  suaveolens). 

>  Acacia  iSuma. 
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Where  now,  his  lovinff  labour  done, 
Bose  a  fair  home  for  Kaghu's  sod. 
Then  when  his  work  was  duly  wrought, 
OodAvarls  sweet  stream  he  sought. 
Bathed,  pljucked  the  lilies,  and  a  store 
Of  fruit  and  berries  homeward  bore. 
Then  sacrifice  he  duly  paid, 
And  wooed  the  Gods  their  hopes  to  aid, 
And  then  to  B&ma  proudly  showed 
The  cot  prepared  for  his  abode. 
Then  Baghu's  son  with  Sit4  gazed 
Upon  the  home  his  hands  had  raised. 
And  transport  thrilled  his  bosom  through 
His  leafj^  hermitage  to  view. 
The  glorious  son  of  Kaghu  round 
His  brother's  neck  his  arms  en  wound, 
And  thus  began  his  sweet  address 
Of  deep. felt  joy  and  ffentleness : 
*  Well  pleased  am  1,  dear  lord,  to  see 
This  noble  work  performed  by  thee. 
For  this.— sole  grace  I  can  bestow, — 
About  thy  neck  mine  arms  I  throw. 
So  wise  art  thou,  thy  breast  is  filled 
With  grateful  thoughts,  in  duty  skilled, 
Our  mighty  father,  free  from  stain, 
In  thee,  his  offspring,  lives  again.' 

Thus  spoke  the  prince,  who  lent  a  grace 
To  fortune,  pride  of  Raghu's  race ; 
Then  in  that  spot  whose  pleasant  shade 
Gave  store  of  fruit,  content  he  stayed. 
With  Lakshman  and  his  Maithil  spouse 
He  spent  his  days  neath  sheltering  boughs, 
As  happy  as  a  God  on  high 
Lives  in  his  mansion  in  the  sky. 


CANTO  XVI. 


WINTER. 

While  there  the  high-souled  hero  spent 
His  tranquil  hours  in  sweet  content, 
The  glowing  autumn  passed,  and  then 
Came  winter  so  beloved  of  men. 

One  morn,  to  bathe,  at  break  of  day 
To  the  fair  stream  he  took  his  way. 
'  Behind  him,  with  the  Maithil  dame 
Bearing  a  pitcher  Lakshman  came. 
And  as  he  went  the  mighty  man 
Thus  to  his  brother  chief  began: 

♦The  time  is  come,  to  thee  more  dear 
Than  all  the  months  that  mark  the  year  : 
The  gracious  seasons'  joy  and  pride. 
By  which  the  rest  are  glorified. 
A  robe  of  hoary  rime  is  spread 
O'er  earth,  with  corn  engarlanded. 
The  streams  we  loved  no  longer  please. 
But  near  the  fire  we  take  our  ease, 
l^ow  pious  men  to  God  and  shade 
Oifer  young  corn's  fresh  sprouted  blade, 
And  purge  away  their  sins  with  rice 


Bestowed  in  humble  sacrifice. 

Rich  stores  of  milk  delight  the  swain. 

And  hearts  are  cheered  that  longed  tot 

gain. 
Proud  kings  whose  breasts  for  conquests 

flow 
bannered  troops  to  smite  the  foe. 
Dark  is  the  north:  the  Lord  of  Day 
To  Yama's  south'  has  turaed  away  :    . 
And  she— sad  widow— shines  no  more. 
Reft  of  the  bridal  mark*  she  wore, 
Himalaya's  hill,  ordained  of  old 
The  treasure-house  of  frost  and  cold. 
Scarce  conscious  of  the  feebler  glow. 
Is  truly  now  the  Lord  of  Snow. 
Warmed  by  the  noontide's  genial  rayg 
Delightful  are  the  glorious  days : 
But  how  we  shudder  at  the  chill 
Of  evening  shadows  and  the  rill ! 
How  weak  the  sun,  how  cold  the  breeze  1 
How  white  the  rime  on  grass  and  trees ! 
The  leaves  are  sere,  the  woods  have  lost 
Their  blossoms  killed  by  nipping  frost, 
Neath  open  skies  we  sleep  no  more  : 
December's  nights  with  rime  are  hoar : 
Their  triple  watch  '  in  length  extends 
With  hours  the  shortened  daylight  lends. 
No  more  the  moon's  sun-borrowed  rays 
Are  bright,  involved  in  misty  haze, 
As  when  upon  the  mirror's  sheen 
The  breath's  obscuring  cloud  is  seen. 
E'en  at  the  full  the  faint  beams  fail 
To  struggle  through  the  darksome  veil : 
Changed  like  her  hue,  they  want  the  grace 
That  parts  not  yet  from  ISlt&'s  face. 
Cold  is  the  western  wind,  but  how 
Its  piercing  chill  is  heightened  now. 
Blowing  at  early  morning  twice 
As  furious  with  its  breath  of  ice  J 
See  how  the  dewy  tears  they  weep 
The  barley,  wheat,  and  woodland  steep. 
Where,  as  the  sun  goes  up  the  sky. 
The  curlew  and  the  s4ras  cry. 
See  where  the  rice  plants  scarce  uphold 
Their  full  ears  tinged  with  paly  gold. 
Bending  their  ripe  heads  slowly  down 
Pair  as  the  date  tree's  flowery  crown. 
Though  now  the  sun  has  mounted  high 
Seeking  the  forehead  of  the  sky. 
Such  mist  obscures  his  struggling  beams. 
No  bigger  than  the  moon  he  seems.  - 

Though  weak  at  first,  his  rays  at  length 
Grow  pleasant  in  their  noonday  strength. 
And  where  a  while  they  chance  to  fall 
Fling  a  faint  splendour  over  all. 


1  The  south  is  supposed  to  be  the  real* 
dence  of  the  departea. 

«  The  sun. 

s  The  night  is  divided  into  three  wat«he»  f 
of  four  hours  each.    J^qqq[^ 
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See,  o*er  the  woods  where  grass  is  wet 
With  hoarv  drops  that  oiing  there  yet, 
With  soft  light  clothing  earth  and  bough 
There  steals  a  tender  glory  now. 
Yon  elephant  who  longs  to  drink, 
Still  standing  on  the  river's  brinit, 
Plucks  back  liis  trunk  in  shivering  haste 
From  the  cold  wave  he  fain  would  taste. 
The  very  fowl  that  haunt  the  mere 
Stand  doubtful  on  the  bank,  and  fear 
To  dip  them  in  the  wintry  wave 
As  cowards  dread  to  meet  the  brave. 
The  frost  of  night,  the  rime  of  dawn 
Bind  fiowerless  trees  and  glades  of  lawn  : 
Benumbed  in  apathetic  chill 
Of  icy  chains  they  slumber  still. 
You  hear  the  hidclen  s&ras  cry 
From  floods  that  wrapped  in  vapoar  Jie, 
And  frosty-shining  sands  reveal 
Where  the  unnoticed  rivers  steal. 
The  hoary  rime  of  dewy  night, 
And  suns  that  glow  with  tem|)ered  light 
Lend  fresh  cool  flavours  to  the  rill 
That  sparkles  from  the  tompost  hill. 
The  cold  has  killed  the  lily's  pride : 
Leaf,  filament,  and  flower  have  died  : 
With  chilling  breath  rude  winds  have 

blown, 
The  withered  stalk  is  left  alone. 
At  this  gav  time,  O  noblest  chief, 
The  f alUiful  Bharat.  worn  by  grief, 
Lives  in  the  royal  town  where  he 
Spends  weary  hours  for  love  of  thee. 
From  titles,  honour,  kingly  sway, 
From  every  joy  he  turns  away  : 
Couched  on  cold  earth, his daysare passed 
With  scanty  fare  and  hermit's  fast. 
This  moment  from  his  humble  bed 
He  lifts,  perhaps,  his  weary  head, 
And  girt  by  many  a  follower  goes 
To  bathe  where  silver  Sarju  flows. 
How,  when  the  frostv  morn  is  dim. 
Shall  Sari 6  be  a  bath  for  him 
Nursed  with  all  love  and  tender  care, 
So  delicate  and  young  and  fair  ? 
How  bright  his  hue  1  his  brilliant  eye 
With  the  broad  lotus  leaf  may  vie. 
By  fortune  stamped  for  happy  fate. 
His  graceful  form  is  tall  and  straight. 
In  duty  skilled,  his  words  are  truth  : 
He  proudly  rules  each  lust  of  youth. 
Though  his  strone  arm  smites  down  the  foe, 
In  gentle  speech  his  accents  flow. 
Yet  every  ]oy  has  he  resigned 
And  cleaves  to  thee  with  heart  and  mind. 
Thus  by  the  deeds  that  he  has  done 
A  home  in  heaven  has  Bharat  won. 
For  in  his  life  he  follows  yet 
Thy  steps,  O  banished  anchoret. 
Thus  faithful  Bharat,  nobly  wise. 
The  proierb  of  the  world  belies : 


'  No  men,  by  mothers*  gaidance  led, 
The  footsteps  of  their  fathers  tread.* 
How  could  Kaikeyi,  blest  to  be 
Spouse  of  the  king  our  sire,  and  8e« 
A  son  like  virtuous  Bharat^  blot 
Her  glory  with  so  foul  a  plot  1 ' 

Thus  in  fraternal  love  be  spoke. 
And  from  his  lips  reproaches  broke : 
Hut  B&ma  grieved  to  hear  him  chid« 
T^e  absent  mother,  and  replied : 

*  Cease,  0  beloved,  cease  to  blam« 
Our  royal  father's  second  dame. 
Still  speak  of  Bharat  first  in  place 
Of  old  Ikshv&ku's  princely  race. 
My  heart,  so  firmly  bent  but  now 
To  dwell  in  woods  and  keep  my  vow. 
Half  melting  as  I  hear  thee  speak 
Of  Bharat's  love,  grows  soft  and  weak^ 
With  tender  joy  I  bring  to  mind 
His  speeches  ever  sweet  and  kind. 
That  dear  as  Amrit  took  the  sense 
With  most  enchanting  influence. 
Ah.  when  shall  I,  no  more  to  part. 
Meet  Bharat  of  the  mighty  heart? 
When,  O  my  brother,  when  shall  we 

The  good  and  brave  ^atrughna  see  i ' 

Thus  as  he  poured  his  fond  lament 

The  son  of  Kaghu  onward  went : 

They  reached  the  river,  and  the  three 

Bathed  them  in  fair  God&varl. 

Libations  of  tho,  stream  they  paid 

To  every  deity  and  shade. 

With  hymns  of  praise,  the  Sun  on  high 

And  sinless  Gk)ds  to  glorify. 

Fresh  from  the  purifying  tide 
Besulendent  K&ma  came. 

With  Lakshmai^  ever  by  his  side^ 
And  the  sweec  Maithil  dame. 

So  Budra  shines  by  worlds  adored. 
In  glory  undefiled, 

When  Nandi>  stands  beside  his  lord. 

And  King  Himalaya's  child.* 


CANTO  XVII. 

girBPAyAKHA. 

The  bathing  and  the  prayer  were  o'er: 
He  turned  him  from  the  grassy  shore. 
And  with  his  brother  and  his  spouse 
Sought  his  fair  home  beneath  tne  bougfag, 
Sit&  and  L'akshman  by  his  sld^ 
On  to  his  cot  the  hero  hied. 
And  after  rites  at  morninp;  due 
Within  the  leafy  shade  withdrew. 


1  The  chief  chamberlain  and  attendant 
of  diva  or  Budra. 
s  Um&  or  P&ryat!,  tlm-oonaoct  of  difa.. 
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Then,  honoured  by  the  devotees, 
As  royal  R4ma  sat  at  ease. 
With  Sit&  near  him,  o'er  his  head 
A  canopy  of  green  boughs  spread, 
He  shone  as  shines  the  Lord  of  Night 
By  Ohitrd's  *  side,  his  dear  delight. 
With  Lakshman  there  he  sat  and  told 
Sweet  stories  of  the  days  of  old. 
And  as  the  pleasant  time  he  spent 
With  heart  upon  each  tale  intent, 
A  giantess,  b^  fancy  led, 
Oame  wandering  to  his  leafy  shed. 
Fierce  S6rpanakh&,-— her  oi  yore 
The  Ten-necked  tyrant's  mother  bore,— 
Saw  R&ma  with  his  noble  mien 
Bright  as  the  Gods  in  heaven  are  seen; 
Him  from  whose  brow  a  glory  gleamed. 
Like  lotus  leaves  his  full  eyes  beamed : 
Long-armed,  of  elephantine  gait. 
With  hair  close  coiled  in  hermit  plait: 
In  youthful  vigour,  nobly  framed, 
By  glorious  marks  a  king  proclaimed  : 
Like  some  bright  lotus  lustrous-hued. 
With  young  Kandarpa's  >  grace  endued: 
As  there  like  Indra's  self  he  shone, 
She  loved  the  youth  she  gazed  upon. 
She  grim  of  eye  and  f  oulof  face 
Loved  his  sweet  glance  and  forehead's 

grace: 
She  of  unlovely  figure,  him 
Of  stately  form  and  shapely  limb : 
She  whose  dim  locks  disordered  hung. 
Him  whose  bright  hair  on  high  brows 

clung : 
She  whose  fierce  accents  counselled  fear. 
Him  whose  soft  tones  were  sweet  to  hear: 
She  whose  dire  form  with  age  was  dried, 
Him  radiant  in  his  youthful  pride: 
She  whose  false  lips  maintained  the  wrong, 
Him  in  the  words  of  virtue  stronj? : 
She  cruel-hearted,  stained  with  sm. 
Him  just  in  deed  and  pure  within  : 
She,  hideous  fiend,  a  thing  to  hate, 
Him  formed  each  eye  to  captivate  : 
Fierce  passion  in  her  bosom  woke, 
And  thus  to  Baghu's  son  she  spoke : 

•  With  matted  hair  above  thy  brows. 
With  bow  and  shaft  and  this  thy  spouse. 
How  hast  thou  sought  in  hermit  dress 
The  giant-haunted  wilderness  ? 
What  dost  thou  here  ?  The  cause  explain: 
Why  art  thou  come,  and  what  to  gain  ?  * 
As  S<irpanakh&  questioned  so, 
B&ma,  the  terror  of  the  foe, 
In  answer  to  the  monster's  call. 
With  fearless  candour  told  her  all. 


1  A  star,  one  of  the  favourites  of  the 
3^ con. 
I  The  God  of  love. 
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*  King  Dasaratha  reigned  of  old. 
Like  Gods  celestial  brave  and  bold.    - 
I  am  his  eldest  son  and  heir, 
And  R4ma  is  the  name  I  bear. 
This  brother,  Lakshman,  vounger  b(Mii, 
Most  faithful  love  to  me  nas  sworn. 
My  wife,  tliis  princess,  dear  to  fame,       [ 
Is  S!t&  the  Videhan  dame. 
Obedient  to  my  sire's  behest 
And  by  the  aueen  my  mother  pressed* 
To  keep  the  law  and  merit  win, 
I  sought  this  wood  to  harbour  in. 
But  speak,  for  I  of  thee  in  turn 
Thy  name,  and  race,  and  sire  would  lesnil 
Thou  art  of  giant  race,  I  ween,  ~ 

Changing  at  will  thy  form  and  mien. 
Speak  truly,  and  the  cause  declare 
That  bids  thee  to  these  shades  repair.* 
Thus  B&ma  spoke  :  the  demon  neaid, 
And  thus  replied  by  passion  spurred : 
'  Of  giant  race,  what  form  soe'er 
My  fancy  wills,  'tis  mine  to  wear. 
Named  S<irpanakh&  here  I  stray, 
And  where  I  w'alk  spread  wild  dismay. 
King  B&van  is  my  brother  :  fame 
Has  taught  perchance  his  dreaded  ntme. 
Strong  Kumbhakarna  slumbering  deep 
In  chains  of  never-ending  sleep : 
Yibhishan  of  the  duteous  miua. 
In  needs  unlike  his  giant  kind  : 
Diishan  and  Khara,  brave  and  bold 
Whose  fame  by  every  tongue  is  told : 
Their  might  by  mine  is  far  surpassed: 
But  when,  O  best  of  men,  I  cast 
These  fond  eyes  on  thy  form,  I  see 
My  chosen  love  and  lord  in  thee. 
Endowed  with  wondrous  might  am  I : 
Where'er  my  fancy  leads  I  fly. 
The  poor  misshapen  Sit&^eave, 
And  me,  thy  worthier  bride  receive. 
Look  on  my  beauty,  and  prefer 
A  spouse  more  meet  than  one  like  her: 
I'll  eat  that  ill-formed  woman  there: 
Thy  brother'too  her  fate  shall  share. 
But  come,  beloved;  thou  shalt  roam 
With  me  through  all  our  woodland  home: 
Bach  varied  grove  with  me  shalt  seek, 
And  gaze  upon  each  mountain  peak.* 

As  thus  she  spoke,  the  monster  gaind 
With  sparkling  eyes  where  passion  biased: 
Then  he,  in  lore  of  language  learned. 
This  answer  eloquent  returned : 


CANTO  XVIII. 
THE  MUTILATION. 

On  her  ensnared  in  K&ma's  net 
His  eyes  the  royal  R4ma  set, 
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And  thus,  her  pafildoti  to  beguile, 
Addressed  her  with  a  gentle  smile : 

*  I  have  a  wife :  behold  her  here, 
My  Slt6  ever  true  and  dear  : 
And  one  like  thee  wiU  never  brook 
Upon  a  rival  spouse  to  look. 
But  there  my  brother  Laksbmatt  stands  t 
Unchained  is  he  by  nuptial  bantls: 
A  youth  heroic,  loved  of  all» 
Gracious  and  gallant,  fair  and  tall. 
With  winning  looks,  most  nobly  bred, 
Unmatched  till  now,  he  longs  to  wed. 
Meet  to  enjoy  thy  youthful  charms, 
O  take  him  to  thy  loviog  arms. 
Enamoured  on  his  bosom  lie. 
Fair  damsel  of  the  radiant  eye^ 
As  the  warm  sunlight  loves  to  rest 
Upon  her  darling  Meru's  breast/ 

llie  hero  spoke,  the  monster  heard, 
While  passion  still  her  bosom  stirred. 
Away  irom  B^ma's  side  she  broke. 
And  thus  in  turn  to  Lakshman  spoke : 
Come,  for  thy  bride  take  me  wno  shine 
In  fairest  grace  that  suits  with  thine. 
Thou  by  my  side  from  grove  to  grove 
Of  Dandak's  wild  in  bliss  shalt  rove.* 

Then  Lakshmao,  skilled  in  soft  address, 
Wooed  by  the  amorous  giantess, 
With  art  to  turn  her  love  aside, 
To  Stirpapakhi  thus  replied : 

'  And  can  so  high  a  dame  agree 
The  slave-wife  of  a  slave  to  be! 
I,  lotus-hued  !  in  good  and  ill 
Am  bondsman  to  my  brother's  will. 
Be  thou,  fair  creature  radiant-eyed, 
JJy  honoured  brother's  younger  bride  : 
With  faultless  tint  and  dainty  limb, 
A  happy  wife,  bring  joy  to  him. 
He  from  his  spouse  grown  old  and  grey, 
Deformed,  untrue,  will  turn  away, 
Her  withered  charms  will  gladly  leave, 
And  to  his  fair  young  darling  cleave. 
For  who  could  be  so  fond  and  blind, 
O  loveliest  of  all  female  kind, 
>      To  love  another  dame  and  slight 
Thy  beauties  rich  in  all  delight  7 ' 

Thus  Lakshman  praised  in  scornful  jest 
The  long-toothed  tiend  with  loathly  breast, 
Who  fondly  heard  his  speech,  nor  knew 
His  mocking  words  were  aught  but  true. 
Again  inflamed  with  love  she  fled 
To  B&ma,  in  his  leafy  shed 
Where  Sit&  rested  by  his  side, 
And  to  the  mighty  victor  cried: 

'  What.  B6ma,  canst  thou  blindly  cling 
To  this  old  false  misshapen  thing  ? 
Wilt  thou  refuse  the  charms  of  youth 
'       For  withered  breast  and  grinning  tooth  t 
Canst  thou  this  wretched  creature  prize 
And  look  on  me  with  scornful  eyesr 
Ttus  aged  orone  this  very  hour 


Before  thy  face  Will  1  d^vdtlf : 
Then  joyous,  from  all  rivals  free, 
Through  Da^dak  will  I  stray  with  thee.* 

She  spoke,  and  with  a  glance  of  flame 
Rushed  on  the  fawn-eyed  Maithil  dame:  | 
So  wotdd  a  horrid  meteor  mar 
Fair  Rohi^i^s  soft  beaming  star. 
But  as  the  furious  fiend  drew  near, 
Like  Death's  dire  noose  which  chills  with 

fear, 
The  mighty  chief  her  purpose  stayed, 
And  spoke,  his  brother  to  upbraid  : 
'Ne'er  should  we  just  with  creatures  rude^ 
Of  savage  race  and  wrathful  mood.  \ 
Think,  Lakshman,  think  how  nearly^slain 
My  dear  Videhan  breathes  again. 
Let  not  the  hideous  wretch  escape 
Without  a  mark  to  mar  her  shape. 
Strike,  lord  of  men,  the  monstrous  fiend. 
Deformed,  and  foul,  and  evil-miened.' 

He  spoke  :  then  Lakshman's  wrath  rose 
high, 
And  tnere  before  his  brother's  eye. 
He  drew  that  sword  which  none  could  stay. 
And  cleft  her  nose  and  ears  away. 
Noseless  and  earless,  torn  and  maimed. 
With  fearful  shrieks  the  fiend  exclaimed. 
And  frantic  in  her  wild  distress 
Besought  the  distant  wilderness. 
Deformed,  terrific,  huge,  and  dread. 
As  on  she  moved,  her  gashes  bled. 
And  groan  succeeded  groan  as  loud 
As  roars,  ere  rain,  the  thunder  cloud. 
Still  on  the  fearful  monster  passed. 
While  streams  of  blood  kept  falling  fast. 
And  with  a  roar,  and  arms  outspread 
Within  the  boundless  wood  she  fled. 
To  Janasthdn  the  monster  flew ; 

Fierce  Ehara  there  she  found. 
With  chieftains  of  the  giant  crew 

In  thousands  ranged  around. 
Before  his  awful  feet  she  bent 

And  fell  with  piercing  cries. 
As  when  a  bolt  in  swift  descent 

Comes  flashing  from  the  skies. 
There  for  a  while  with  senses  dased 

Silent  she  lay  and  soared : 
At  length  her  arooping  head  she  raised. 

And  all  the  tale  declared. 
How  B&ma,  Lakshman,  and  the  dama 

Had  reached  that  lonely  place : 
Then  told  her  injuries  and  shiune. 

And  showed  her  bleeding  face. 

CANTO  XIX. 


THE  BOUSING  OF  KHABA. 

When  Khara  saw  his  sitter  He 

With  blood-stained  limbgand  troubled  eye, 
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Wild  fury  !n  his  bosom  woke, 

And  thus  the  monstrous  giant  spoke ; 

'  Arise,  my  sister  ;  cast  away 
This  DumbiDg  terror  and  dismay, 
And  straight  the  impious  hand  declare 
That  marred  those  features  once  so  fair. 
For  who  his  finger  tip  will  lay 
On  the  black  snake  m  childish  play, 
And  unattacked,  with  idle  stroke 
His  poison-laden  fang  provoke? 
Ill-fated  fool,  he  little  knows 
Death's  noose  around  his  neck  he  throws, 
Who  rashly  met  tbee,  and  a  draught 
Of  life-destroying  poison  quaffed. 
Strong,  fierce  as  death,  *i^  as  thi  ne  to  choose 
Thy  way  at  will,  eaoh  shape  to  use ; 
In  power  and  might  like  one  of  us  : 
What  hand  has  maimed  and  marred  thee 

thus? 
What  God  or  fiend  this  deed  has  wrought, 
What  bard  or  sage  of  lofty  thought 
Was  armed  with  power  supremely  great 
Thy  form  to  mar  and  mutilate? 
In  all  the  worlds  not  one  X  see 
Would  dare  a  deed  to  anger  me  : 
Kot  Indra's  self,  the  Thousand-eyed, 
Beneath  whose  hand  tierce  P&ka'  died. 
My  life-destroying  darts  this  day 
His  guilty  breath  shall  rend  away, 
E'en  as  the  thirsty  wild  swan  drains 
Bach  milk-drop  that  the  wave  retains. 
Whose  blood  in  foaming  streams  sb  all  burst 
O'er  the  dry  ground  which  lies  athirst, 
When  by  my  shafts  trane^iced  and  slain 
Be  falls  upon  the  battle  plain  ? 
From  whose  dead  corpse  shall  birds  of  air 
The  mangled  flesh  and  sinews  tear, 
And  in  their  gory  feast  delight, 
When  I  have  slain.him  in  the  fight? 
Not  God  or  bard  or  wandering  gnost, 
No  giant  of  our  mighty  host 
Shall  step  between  us,  or  avail 
To  save  the  wretch  when  I  assail. 
Collect  each  scattered  sense,  recall 
Thy  troubled  thoughts,  and  tell  me  all. 
What  wretch  attacked  thee  in  the  way, 
And  quelled  thee  in  victorious  fray  ?' 

His  breast  with  burning  fury  fired. 
Thus  Ebara  of  the  fiend  inquired  : 
And  then  with  many  a  tear  and  sigh 
Thus  6(irpanakb&  made  reply : 
'  'TIS  Dasaratha's  sons,  a  pa^r 
Strong,  resolute,  and  young,  and  fair: 
In  coats  of  dark  and  blackdeer's  hide, 
And  like  the  radiant  lotus  eyed  : 
On  berries  roots  and  fruit  they  feed. 
And  lives  of  saintly  virtue  lead  : 
With  ordered  senses  undetiled, 
Bima  and  Lakshma^  are  they  styled. 


^  A  demon  slain  by  Indra. 


Fair  as  the  Minstrels'  Eingi  are  they. 
And  stamped  with  signs  of  regal  sway. 
I  know  not  if  the  heroes  trace 
Their  line  from  Gods  or  D4nav>  race. 
I'here  by  these  wondering  eyes  between 
The  noble  youths  a  dame  was  seen, 
Fair,  blooming,  young,  with  dainty  waist. 
And  all  her  bright  apparel  graced. 
For  her  with  read]^  heart  and  mind 
'J'he  royal  pair  their  strength  combined. 
And  brought  me  to  this  last  distress. 
Like  some  lost  woman,  comfortless. 
Perfidious  wretch !  my  soul  is  fain 
Her  foaming  blood  and  theirs  to  drain. 
O  let  me  head  the  vengeful  fight. 
And  with  this  hand  my  murderers  smite. 
Gome,  brother,  hasten  to  fulfil 
This  longing  of  my  eager  will. 
On  to  the  battle  1  Let  me  drink 
Their  lifeblood  as  to  earth  they  sink.* 

Then  Khara,  by  his  sister  pressed. 
Inflamed  with  fury,  gave  his  best 
To  twice  seven  giants  of  his  crew. 
Fierce  as  the  God  of  death  to  view  : 

*  Two  men  equipped  with  arms,  who  wear 
Deerskin  and  bark  and  matted  hair. 
Leading  a  beauteous  dame,  have  strayed 
To  the  wild  gloom  of  Davidak's  shade. 
These  men,  this  cursed  woman  slay, 
And  hasten  back  without  delay. 
That  this  my  sister's  lips  may  be 
Red  with  the  lifeblood  of  the  three. 
Giants,  my  wounded  sister  longs 
To  take  this  vengeance  for  her  wrongs. 
With  speed  her  dearest  wish  fulfil. 
And  with  your  might  these  creatures  kill. 
Soon  as  your  matchless  strength  shall  lay 
These  brothers  dead  in  battle  fray, 
She  in  triumphant  ioy  will  laugh. 
And  their  hearts'  blood  delighted  quaff.* 

The  giants  heard  the  words  he  said. 
And  forth  with  6<irpanakh4  sped. 
As  mighty  clouds  in  autumn  ny 
Urged  by  the  wind  along  the  sky. 


CANTO  XX. 


THE  GIANTS'  DEATH. 

Fierce  ^6rpanakh&  with  her  train 
To  R&ma's  dwelling  came  again. 
And  to  the  eager  giants  showed 
Where  Sit&  and  the  youths  abode. 
Within  the  leafy  cot  they  spied 
'J'he  hero  by  his  consort's  side, 
And  faithful  Lakshman  ready  still 
To  wait  upon  his  brother's  will. 

1  Chitraratha,  Einff  of  the  Gandharvas. 
8  Titanic.      zedbyGoOgk 
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Then  noble  B6ma  raised  his  eye 
And  saw  the  giants  standing  nigh, 
And  ttien,  as  nearer  still  they  pressed. 
His  glorious  brother  thus  addressed, 
•  Be  thine  a  while,  my  brother  dear, 
T©  watch  o'er  Sit&'s  safety  here, 
And  i  will  slay  these  creaturen  who 
The  f  ootstegs  of  my  spouse  pursue.' 

He  spoke,  and  reverent  Lakshman  heard 
Submissive  to  his  brother's  word. 
3'he  son  of  Raghu,  virtuous- souled. 
Strung  his  great  bow  adorned  with  gold, 
And,  with  the  weapon  in  his  hand, 
Actdressed  him  to  the  giant  baud  : 
'  B&ma  and  Lakshman  we,  who  spring 
From  Dasaratha,  mighty  king ; 
We  dwell  a  while  with  Sit&  here 
In  Uandak  forest  wild  and  drear. 
On  woodland  roots  and  fruit  we  feed, 
And  lives  of  strictest  rule  we  lead. 
Say  ^hjf  would  ye  our  lives  oppress 
Who  sojourn  in  the  wilderness. 
Sent  hither  by  the  hermits'  prayer 
With  bow  and  darts  unused  to  spare, 
For  vengeance  am  I  come  to  slay 
your  sinful  band  in  battle  fray. 
Kest  as  ye  are  :  remain  content^ 
l^or  try  the  battle's  dire  event. 
Unless  your  offered  lives  ye  spurn, 

0  rovers  of  the  night,  return.^ 

They  listened  while  the  hero  spoke, 
And  fury  in  each  breast  awoke. 
The  Brahman-slayers  raised  on  high 
Their  mighty  spears  and  made  reply  : 
They  spoke  with  eyes  aglow  with  ire, 
While  B&ma's  burnt  with  vengeful  lire. 
And  answered  thus,  in  fury  wild, 
That  peerless  chief  whose  tones  were  mild: 

•  Nay  thou  hast  angered,  overbold, 
Khara  our  lord,  the  mighty- souled, 
And  for  thy  sin,  in  battle  strife 
Shalt  yield  to  us  thy  forfeit  life, 
^o  power  hast  thou  alone  to  stand 
Against  the  numbers  of  our  band. 
*Twere  vain  to  match  thy  single  might 
Against  us  in  the  front  of  fight. 
When  we  equipped  for  fight  advance 
With  brandished  pike  and  mace  and  lance. 
Thou,  vanquishea  in  the  desperate  field, 
'Ihy  bow,  thy  strength,  thy  life  shalt  yield.' 

With  bitter  words  and  threatening  mien 

1  hu8  furious  spoke  the  fierce  fourteen. 
And  raising  scymitar  and  dpear 

Qn  R4ma  rushed  in  wild  career. 
Then*  levelled  speafs  the  giant  crew 
Against  the  matchless  hero  threw. 
Bis  bow  the  son  of  Raghu  bent, 
And  twice  seven  shafts  to  meet  them  sent, 
And  every  javelin  sundered  fell 
By  the  bright  darts  he  aimed.so  well. 
Tlie  iMro  saw :  his  anger  grew 


To  fury :  from  his  side  he  drew 
Fresh  tsunbri^ht  arrows  pointed  keen. 
In  number,  like  his  foes,  fourteen. 
His  bow  he  grasped,  the  string  he  drew, 
And  gazing  on  ihe  giant  crew. 
As  indra  oasts  the  levin,  so 
8hot  forth  his  arrrows  at  the  foe. 
The  hurtling  arrows,  stained  with  gore, 
Through  the  fiends'  breasts  a  passage  tore, 
And  in  the  earth  lay  buried  deep 
As  serpents  through  an  ant-hill  creep. 
Like  trees  uptorn  oy  stormy  blast 
The  shattered  fiends  to  earth  were  cast. 
And  there  with  mangled  bodies  they, 
Bathed  in  their  blood  and  breathless,  lay. 

With  fainting  heart  and  furious  eye 
The  demon  saw  her  champions  die. 
With  drying  wounds  that  soaix^ely  bled 
back  to  her  brother's  home  she  fled. 
Oppressed  with  pain,  with  loud  lament 
At  Khara's  feet  the  monster  bent. 
There  like  a  plant  whence  slowly  come 
The  trickling  drops  of  oozy  gum, 
With  her  grim  features  pale  with  pain 
8he  poured  her  tears  in  ceaseless  rain. 
There  routed  d(irpanakha  lay. 
And  told  her  brother  all, 
The  issue  of  the  bloody  fray. 
Her  giant  champions'  fall. 

CANTO  XXI. 


THE  ROUSING  OF  KHARA. 

Low  in  the  dust  he  saw  her  lie. 
And  Khara's  wrath  grew  fierce  and  high. 
Aloud  he  cried  to  her  who  came 
Disgracefully  with  bafiled  aim : 

*  I  sent  with  thee  at  thy  request 
The  bravest  of  my  giants,  best 
Of  all  who  feed  upon  the  slain  : 
Why  art  thou  weeping  here  again  ? 
Still  to  their  master's  interest  true. 
My  faithful,  noble,  loyal  crew. 
Though  slaughtered  in  the  bloody  fray, 
Would  yet  their  monarch's  word  obey. 
Now  I,  my  sister,  fain  would  know 
The  cause  of  this  thy  fear  and  woe. 
Why  like  a  snake  thou  writhest  there. 
Calling  for  aid  in  wild  despair. 

Nay,  lie  not  thus  in  lowly  guise : 
Oast  off  thy  weakness  and  arise  1* 

With  soothing  words  the  |;iant  chief 
Assuaged  the  fury  of  her  grief. 
Her  weeping  eyes  she  slowly  dried 
And  to  her  brother  thus  replied  : 

*  I  sought  thee  in  my  shame  and  fear 
With  severed  nose  and  mangled  ^ar  :- 
My  gashes  like  a  river  bled, 

I  sought  thee  and  was  comforted. 
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Those  twice  seven  giants,  brave  and  strong, 
Thou  sentest  to  avenge  the  wrong, 
To  lay  the  savage  B&ma  low. 
And  Lakshman  who  misused  me  80« 
But  ah,  the  shafts  of  B&ma  through 
The  bodies  of  my  champions  flew : 
Though  madly  fierce  their  spears  they  plied , 
Beneath  his  conquering  might  they  aied. 
I  saw  them,  famed  for  strength  and  speed, 
I  saw  my  heroes  fail  and  bleed  : 
Great  trembling  seized  my  every  limb 
At  the  great  deed  achieved  by  him. 
]n  trouble,  horrbr,  doubt,  and  dread, 
Again  to  thee  for  help  I  fled. 
While  terror  haunts  my  troubled  sight, 
I  seek  thee,  rover  of  the  night. 
And  canst  thou  not  thy  sister  free 
From  this  wide  waste  of  troublous  sea 
Whose  sharks  are  doubt  and  terror,  where 
Each  wreathing  wave  is  dark  despair? 
Low  lie  on  earth  thy  giant  train 
By  ruthless  K&ma's  arrows  slain, 
And  all  the  mighty  demons,  fed 
On  blood,  who  followed  me  are  dead. 
Now  if  within  thy  breast  may  be 
Pity  for  them  and  love  for  me. 
If  thou,  O  rover  of  the  night, 
Have  valour  and  with  him  can  fight, 
Subdue  the  giants'  cruel  foe 
Who  dwells  where  Dandak's  thickets  grow. 
But  if  thine  arm  in  vain  assay 
This  queller  of  his  foea  to  slay, 
Now  surely  here  before  thine  eyes. 
Wronged  and  ashamed  thy  sister  dies. 
Too  well,  alas,  too  well  I  see 
That,  strong  in  war  as  thou  mayst  be. 
Thou  canst  not  in  the  battle  stand 
When  lUma  meets  thee  hand  to  hand. 
Go  forth,  thou  hero  but  in  name, 
Assuming  might  thou  canst  not  claim  ; 
Call  friend  and  kin,  no  longer  stay  : 
Away  from  Janasth&n,  away ! 
Shame  of  thy  race  I  the  weak  alone 
Beneath  thine  arm  may  sink  o'erlhrown  ; 
Fly  K&ma  and  his  brother  :  they 
Are  men  too  strong  for  thee  to  slay. 
How  canst  thou  hope,  O  weak  and  base, 
To  make  this  grove  thy  dwelling-place  ? 
With  B&ma's  might  unmeet  to  vie, 
O'ermastered  thou  wilt  quickly  die. 
A  hero  strong  in  valorous  deed 
Is  B^Una,  Dasaratha's  seed  ; 
And  scarce  of  weaker  might  than  he 
His  brother  chief  who  mangled  me.' 

Thus  wept  and  wailed  in  deep  distress 
The  grim  misshapen  giantess : 
Before  her  brother's  feet  sha  lay 
Overwhelmed  with  grief,   and  swooned 
away. 


CANTO  XXII 
KHARA'S  WBATH, 

Boused  by  the  taunting  words  she  spoke. 
The  mighty  Khara's  wrath  awoke. 
And  there,  while  giants  girt  him  rounds 
In  these  fierce  words  an  utterance  found ; 

*  I  cannot,  peerless  one,  contain 
Mine  anger  at  this  high  disdain, 
Galling  as  salt  when  sprinkled  o'er 
The  rawness  of  a  bleeding  sore. 
K4ma  in  little  count  I  hold. 
Weak  man  whose  days  are  quickly  told. 
The  caitiff  with  his  life  to-day 
For  all  his  evil  deeds  shall  pay. 
Dry,  sister,  dry  each  needless  tear. 
Stint  thy  lament  and  banish  fear, 
For  R&ma  and  his  brother  go 
This  day  to  Yama's  realm  below. 
My  wairior's  axe  shall  stretch  him  slain, 
Kre  set  of  sun,  upon  the  plain. 
Then  shall  thy  sated  lips  be  red 
With  his  warm  blood  in  torrents  shed.' 

As  Khara's  speech  the  demon  heard. 
With  sudden  joy  her  heart  was  stirred  : 
She  fondly  praised  him  as  the  boast 
And  glory  of  the  giant  host. 
First  moved  to  ire  by  taunts  and  stings. 
Now  soothed  by  centle  flatterings. 
To  D(ishan,  who  his  armies  led, 
The  demon  Khara  spoke,  and  said  : 

'  Friend,  from  the  host  of  giants  call 
Full  fourteen  thousand,  best  of  all. 
Slaves  of  my  will,  of  fearful  might. 
Who  never  turn  their  backs  in  fight ; 
Fiends  who  rejoice  to  slay  and  mar. 
Dark  as  the  clouds  of  autumn  are: 
Make  ready  quickly,  O  my  friend. 
My  chariot  and  the  bows  I  bend, 
My  swords,  my  shafts  of  brilliant  sheen. 
My  divers  lances  long  and  keen. 
On  to  the  battle  will  I  lead 
These  heroes  of  Pulastya's  seed. 
And  thus,  O  famed  for  warlike  skill, 
H&ma  my  wicked  foeman  kill.' 

He  spoke,  and  ere  his  speech  was  done, 
His  chariot  glittering  like  the  sun. 
Yoked  and  announced,  by  D6shan's  care. 
With  dappled  steeds  was  ready  there. 
High  as  a  peak  from  Meru  rent 
It  burned  with  golden  ornament : 
The  pole  of  lazulite,  of  gold 
Were  the  bright  wheels  whereon  it  rolled. 
With  sold  and  moonstone  blazoned  o'er. 
Fish,  flowers,  trees,  rocks,  the  panels  bore: 
Auspicious  birds  embossed  thereon, 
And  stars  in  costly  emblem  shone. 
O'er  flashing  swords  his  banner  hung. 
And  sweet  bells,  ever  tmkling,  swung. 
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That  mighty  host  with  sword  and  shield 
And  car  was  ready  for  the  field  : 
And  Khara  saw,  and  Ddshan  cried, 

•  Forfch  to  the  fight,  ye  giants',  ride.' 
Then  banners  waved,  and  shield  and  sword 
Flashed  as  the  host  obeyed  its  lord. 
From  Janasth&n  they  sallied  out 

With  eager  speed,  and  din,  and  shout. 
Armed  with  the  mace  for  close  attacks, 
The  bill,  the  spear,  the  battle-axe, 
Steel  auoit  and  club  that  flashed  afar. 
Huge  DOW  and  sword  and  scymitar, 
The  dart  to  pierce,  the  bolt  to  strike. 
The  murderous  bludgeon,  lance,  and  pike. 
So  forth  from  Janasth&n,  intent 
On  Khara's  will,  the  monsters  went. 
He  saw  their  awful  march :  not  far 
Behind  th«  host  he  drove  his  car. 
Ware  of  his  master's  will,  to  speed 
The  driver  urged  each  gold-decked  steed. 
Then  forth  the  warrior^i  coursers  sprang, 
And  with  tumultuous  murmur  rang 
Each  distant  quarter  of  the  sky 
And  realms  that  intermediate  lie. 
High  and  more  high  within  his  breast 

His  pride  triumphant  rose. 
While  terrible  as  Death  he  pressed 

Onward  to  slay  his  foes. 

*  More  swiftly  yet,*  as  on  they  fled. 

He  cried  in  thundering  tones 
Loud  as  a  cloud  that  overhead 
Hails  down  a  flood  of  stones. 


CANTO  XXIII. 


THE  OMENS. 

As  forth  upon  its  errand  went 
That  huge  ferocious  armament. 
An  awful  cloud,  in  dust  and  gloom, 
With  threatening  thunders  from  its  womb 
Poured  in  sad  augury  a  flood 
Of  rushing  water  mUt  with  blood. 
^       The  monarch's  steeas,  though  strong  and 
fleet, 
bitt2?hled  and  fell :  and  yet  their  feet 
Passed  o'er  the  bed  of  flowers  that  lay 
Fresh  gaUiered  on  the  royal  way. 
llo  gleam  of  sunlight  struggled  through 
The  sombre  pall  of  midnight  hue, 
Edged  with  a  line  of  bloody  red, 
Like  whirling  torches  overh^. 
A  vulture,  tierce,  of  mighty  size, 
Terrtflc  with  his  cruel  eyes, 
Perched  on  the  staff  enriched  with  gold. 
Whence  hung  the  flag  in  many  a  fold. 
Each  ravening  bird,  each  beast  of  prey 
Where  Jaoasth4n*s  wild  thickets  lay, 
Bose  with  a  long  discordant  cry 
And  gaibvred  as  the  host  went  by, 


And  from  the  south  long,  wild,  and  shrill. 

Came  spirit  voices  boding  ill. 

Like  elephants  in  frantic  mood, 

Vast  clouds  terrific,  sable-hued, 

Hid  all  the  sky  where'er  they  bore 

Their  load  of  water  mixt  with  gore. 

Above,  below,  around  were  spread 

I'hlck  shades  of  darkness  strange  and  dread, 

Nor  could  the  wildered  glance  descry 

A  point  or  quarter  of  the  sky. 

Then  came  o'er  heaven  a  sanguine  hue. 

Though  evening's  flush  not  yet  was  due. 

While  each  ill-omened  bird  that  flies 

Assailed  the  king  with  harshest  cries. 

There  screamed  the  vulture  and  the  crane. 

And  the  loud  jackal  shrieked  again. 

Each  hideous  thing  that  bodes  aright 

Disaster  in  the  coming  fight, 

With  gaping  mouth  that  hissed  and  flamed. 

The  ruin  of  the  host  proclaimed. 

Eclipse  untimely  reft  away 

The  brightness  of  the  Lord  of  Day, 

And  near  his  side  was  seen  to  glow 

A  mace-like  comet  boding  woe. 

Then  while  the  sun  was  lost  to  view 

A  mighty  wind  arose  and  blew, 

And  stars  like  fireflies  shed  their  light. 

Nor  waited  for  the  distant  night. 

The  lilies  drooped,  the  brooks  were  dried. 

The  fish  and  birds  that  swam  them  died. 

And  every  tree  that  was  so  fair 

With  flower  and  fruit  was  stripped  andbare. 

The  wild  wind  ceased,  yet,  raised  on  high. 

Dark  clouds  of  dust  involved  the  sky. 

In  doleful  twitter  long  sustained 

The  restless  S&rik&si  complained. 

And  from  the  heavens  with  flash  and  flame 

Terrific  meteors  roaring  came. 

Earth  to  her  deep  foundation  shook 

With  rock  and  tree  and  plain  and  brook. 

As  Khara  with  triumphant  shout, 

Borne  in  his  chariot,  sallied  out. 

His  left  arm  throbbed:  he  knew  full  well 

That  omen,  and  his  visage  fell. 

Kach  awful  sign  the  giant  viewed. 

And  sudden  tears  his  eye  bedewed. 

Care  on  his  brow  sat  chill  and  black. 

Yet  mad  with  wrath  he  turned  not  back. 

Upon  each  fearful  sight  that  raised 

The  shuddering  hair  the  chieftain  gazed, 

And  lau^hin^  in  his  senseless  pride 

Thus  to  nis  giant  legions  cried  : 

'By  sense  of  mightiest  strength  upborne. 

These  feeble  signs  I  laugh  to  scorn. 

I  could  brin^  down  the  stars  that  shine 

In  heaven  with  these  keen  shafts  of  mine. 

Impelled  by  warlike  fury  I 

Could  cause  e*en  Death  himself  to  die. 
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I  will  not  seek  my  home  again 
Until  my  pointed  shafts  have  slain 
This  Baghu's  son  so  fierce  in  pride, 
And  Lakshman  by  his  brother's  side. 
And  she,  my  sister,  she  for  whom 
These  sons  of  Raghu  meet  their  doom, 
She  with  delighted  lips  shall  drain 
The  lifeblood  of  her  toemen  slain. 
Fear  not  for  me  :  I  ne'er  have  known 
Defeat,  in  battle  overthrown. 
Fear  not  for  me,  O  giants ;  true 
Are  the  proud  words  I  speak  to  you. 
The  king  of  Gods  who  rules  on  high. 
If  wild  Air&vat  bore  him  nigh, 
Should  fall  before  me  bolt  in  hand  : 
And  shall  these  two  my  wrath  withstand  I* 

He  ended  and  the  giant  host 
Who  heard  their  chief's  triumphant  boast, 
Rejoiced  with  equal  pride  elate, 
Entangled  in  the  noose  of  Fate. 

Then  met  on  high  in  bright  array, 
With  eyes  that  longed  to  see  the  fray, 
God  and  Gandharva,  sage  and  saint. 
With  beings  pure  from  earthly  taint. 
Blest  for  good  works  aforetime  wrought, 
Thus  each  to  other  spake  his  thought : 
•  Now  loy  to  Brdhmans,  joy  to  kine, 
And  all  whom  world  count  half  divine  I 
May  Raghus  oflfspring  slay  in  fight 
Fulastya's  sons  who  roam  by  night  I' 
In  words  like  these  and  more,  the  best 
Of  hi^h-souled  saints  their  hopes  expressed. 
Bending  their  eager  eyes  from  where 
Car- borne  with  Gods  they  rode  in  air. 
Beneath  them  stretching  far,  they  viewed 
The  giants'  death-doomed  multitude. 
They  saw  where,  urged  with  fury,  far 
Before  the  host  rolled  Khara's  car. 
And  close  beside  their  leader  came 
Twelve  giant  peers  of  might  and  fame.> 
Four  other  chiefs*  before  the  rest 
Behind  their  leader  Ddshan  pressed. 

Impetuous,  cruel,  dark,  and  dread, 
All  thirsting  for  the  fray, 

The  hosts  of  giant  warriors  sped 
Onward  upon  their  way. 

With  eager  speed  they  reached  the  spot 
Where  dwelt  the  princely  two,— 

Like  planets  in  a  league  to  blot 
The  sun  and  moou  from  view. 
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*  Their  names  which  are  rather  un- 
nlanageable  and  of  no  importance  are 
Syenag&mi,  Prithusy&ma,  Yajnasatru, 
Vihangama,  Duriaya.  Paravirak^ha, 
Purusha,  K&lak&muka,  Megham411,  Mah4- 
m&li,  Var&sya,  Budhir^taana. 

«  Mah4k»p&la,  Sth(il4kshft,  Pram&tha, 
Trisiraa. 


THE  HOST  IN  SIGHT. 

While  Ehara.  urged  by  valiant  rage, 
Drew  near  that  little  hermitage, 
Those  wondrous  signs  in  earth  and  sky 
Smote  on  each  prince's  watchful  eye. 
When  Rdma  saw  those  signs  of  woe 
Fraught  with  destruction  to  the  foe, 
With  bold  impatience  scarce  repressed 
His  brother  chief  he  thus  addressed  : 

'  These  fearful  signs,  my  brother  bold* 
Which  threaten  all  our  foes,  behold  : 
All  laden,  as  they  strike  the  view. 
With  ruin  to  the  fiendish  crew. 
The  angry  clouds  are  gathering  fast^ 
Their  skirts  with  dusty  gloom  o'ercast, 
And  harsh  with  loud-voiced  thunder,  rain 
Thick  drops  of  blood  upon  the  plain. 
See,  burning  for  the  coming  tight. 
My  shafts  with  wreaths  of  smoke  are  white. 
And  my  great  bow  embossed  with  gold 
Throbs  eager  for  the  master's  hold. 
Each  bird  that  through  the  forest  flies 
Sends  out  its  melancholy  cries. 
All  signs  foretell  the  dangerous  strife. 
The  jeopardy  of  limb  and  life. 
Each  sight,  each  sound  gives  wamin^f  clear 
That  f  oemen  meet  and  death  is  nefir. 
But  courage,  valiant  brother  !  well 
The  throbbings  of  mine  arm  foretell 
That  ruin  waits  the  hostile  powers^ 
And  triumph  in  the  fight  is  ours. 
I  hail  the  welcome  omen  :  thou 
Art  bright  of  face  and  clear  of  brow. 
For  Lakshman,  when  the  eye  can  trace 
A  cloud  upon  the  warrior's  face 
Stealing  the  cheerful  light  away. 
His  life  is  doomed  in  battle  fray. 
List,  brother,  to  that  awful  cry : 
With  shout  and  roar  the  fiends  draw  nigh. 
With  thundering  beat  of  many  a  drum 
The  savage-hearted  giants  come. 
The  wise  who  value  safety  know 
To  meet,  prepared,  the  coming  blow  : 
In  paths  of  prudence  trained  aright 
They  watch  the  stroke  before  it  smite. 
Take  thou  thine  arrows  and  thy  bow, 
And  with  the  Maithil  lady  go 
For  shelter  to  the  mountain  cave 
Where  thickest  trees  their  branches  waTe. 
I  will  not  have  thee,  Lak^man,  say 
One  word  in  answer,  but  obey.' 
By  all  thy  honour  for  these  feet 
Of  mine,  dear  brother,  1  entreat 
Thy  warlike  arm,  I  know  could,  smite 
To  death  these  rovers  of  the  night ; 
But  I  this  day  would  fight  alone 
Till  all  ihe  fiends  be  overthrown.' 
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He  Bpake :   and  Lakshman  answered 
naught : 
His  arrows  and  his  bow  he  brought. 
And  then  with  Sit4  following  hied 
For  shelter  to  the  mountain  side. 
As  Lakshman  and  the  lady  through 
The  forest  to'the  cave  withdrew, 

•  'Tis  well/  cried  R&ma.  Then  he  braoed 
His  coat  of  mail  around  his  waist. 
When,  bright  as  blazing  fire,  upon 

His  mighty  limbs  that  armour  shone, 
The  hero  stuod  like  some  great  light 
Uprising  in  the  dark  of  night. 
His  dreadful  shafts  were  bv  his  side ; 
His  trusty  bow  he  bent  and  plied. 
Prepared  he  stood :  the  bowstring  rang, 
Filling  the  welkin  with  the  clang. 

The  hiffh-souled  Gods  together  drew 
The  wonder  of  the  fight  to  view, 
The  saints  made  free  from  spot  and  stain, 
And  bright  Gandharvas'  heavenly  train. 
Each  glorious  sage  the  assembly  sought. 
Bach  saint  divine  of  loftiest  thought. 
And  filled  with  zeal  for  B&ma*8  sake. 
Thus  they  whose  deeds  were  holy  spake : 

*  Now  be  it  well  with  Br&hmans,  now 
Well  with  the  worlds  and  every  cow  I 
Let  R^ma  in  the  deadly  f  rav 
The  fiends  who  walk  in  darkness  slay. 
As  He  who  bears  the  discus*  slew 
The  chieftains  of  the  Asur  crew.' 

Then  each  with  anxious  glances  viewed 
His  fellow  and  his  speech  renewed  : 

*  There  twice  seven  thousand  giants  stand 
With  impious  heart  and  cruel  hand : 
Here  B&ma  stands,  by  virtue  known : 
How  can  the  hero  fight  alone  ? ' 

Thus  royal  sage  and  Br&hman  saint. 
Spirit,  ana  Virtue  free  from  taint, 
And  all  the  Gods  of  heaven  who  rode 
On  golden  cars,  their  longing  showed. 
Their  hearts  with  doubt  ana  terror  rent, 
They  saw  the  giants*  armament, 
And  B&ma  clothed  in  warrior  might. 
Forth  standing  in  the  front  of  fi^t. 
Lord  of  the  arm  no  toil  might  tire. 
He  stood  majestic  in  his  ire. 
Matchless  in  form  as  Rudra'  when 
His  wrath  is  fierce  on' Gods  or  men. 

While  Gods  and  saints  in  close  array 
Held  converse  of  the  coming  fray, 
The  army  of  the  fiends  drew  near 
With  sight  and  sound  that  counselled  fear. 
Long,  loud  and  deep  their  war -cry  pealed. 
As  on  they  mshed  with  flag  and  shield, 
£acb,  of  his  proper  valour  proud, 
Uiigiog  to  fight  the  demon  crowd. 

I  VishT^o,  who  bears  a  chakra  or  discus. 
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His  ponderous  bow  each  warrior  tried. 
And  swelled  his  bulk  with  martial  pride. 
•Mid  shout  and  roar  and  trampling  feet, 
And  thunder  of  the  drums  they  beat. 
Loud  and  more  loud  the  tumult  went 
Throughout  the  forest's  vast  extent. 
And  all  the  life  that  moved  within 
The  woodland  trembled  at  the  din. 
In  eager  haste  all  fled  to  find 
Some  tranquil  spot,  nor  looked  behind. 

With  every  arm  of  war  supplied. 
On-rushing  wildly  like  the  tide 
Of  some  deep  sea,  the  giant  host 
Approached  where  R4ma  kept  his  post. 
Then  he,  in  battle  skilled  and  tried. 
Bent  his  keen  eye  on  every  side. 
And  viewed  the  host  of  Knara  face 
To  face  before  his  dwelling-place. 
He  drew  his  arrows  forth,  and  reared 
And  strained  that  bow  which  f  oemen  feared. 
And  yielded  to  the  vengeful  sway 
Of  fierce  desire  that  host  to  slay. 
Terrific  as  the  ruinous  fire 
That  ends  the  worlds,  he  glowed  in  ire. 
And  his  tremendous  form  dismayed 
The  Gods  who  roam  the  forest  shade. 
For  in  tJie  furious  wrath  that  glowed 
Within  his  soul  the  hero  showed 
Like  diva  when  his  angry  might 
Stayed  Daksha'ssacriticial  rite.^ 
Like  some  great  cloud  at  dawn  of  day 

When  first  the  sun  upsprings, 
And  o'er  the  gloomy  mass  each  ray 

A  golden  radiance  flings : 
Thus  showed  the  children  of  the  night. 

Whose  mail  and  chariots  threw, 
With  gleam  of  bows  and  armlets  bright, 

Fla&es  of  flamy  hue. 

CANTO  XXV. 
thb"battlb. 

When  Khara  with  the  hosts  he  led 
Drew  near  to  Rdmas  leafy  shed, 
He  saw  that  queller  of  the  foe 
Stand  ready  with  his  ordered  bow. 
He  saw,  and  burning  at  the  view 
His  clanging  bow  he  raised  and  drew, 
And  bade  his  driver  urge  apace 
His  car  to  meet  him  face  to  face. 
Obedient  to  his  master's  best 
His  eager  steeds  the  driver  pressed 
On  to  the  spot  where,  none  to  aid. 
The  strong-armed  chief  his  weapon  swayed. 

Soon  as  the  children  of  the  night 
Saw  Ehara  rushing  to  the  fight. 


1  See     Additional 
Sacbificb. 
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His  lords  with  loud  tineartlily  cry 
Followed  their  chief  and  gathered  nigh. 
As  iti  his  car  the  leader  rode 
With  all  his  lords  around,  he  showed 
Like  the  red  planet  fiery  Mars 
Surrounded  by  the  lesser  stars. 
'J'hen  with  a  horrid  yell  that  rent 
The  aif,  the  eiant  chieftain  sent 
A  thousand  darts  in  rapid  shower 
On  K&ma  matchless  in  his  power. 
The  rovers  of  the  night,  impelled 
By  fierv  rage  which  naught  withheld, 
Upon  the  unconquered  prince,  who  strained 
His  fearful  how,  their  arrows  rained. 
With  sword  and  club,  with  mace  and  pike, 
With  spear  and  axe  to  pierce  and  strike, 
Those  furious  fiends  on  every  side 
The  unconquerable  hero  plied. 
The  giant  legions  huge  and  strong, 
Like  clouds  the  tempest  drives  along, 
Rushed  upon  B&ma  with  the  speed 
Of  whirling  car,  and  mounted  steed. 
And  hill-like  elephant^  to  slay 
The  matchless  prince  in  battle  fray. 
Then  upon  H&ma  thick  and  fast 
The  rain  of  mortal  steel  they  cast. 
As  labouring  clouds  their  torrents  shed 
Upon  the  mountain-monarch's*  head. 
As  near  and  nearer  round  him  drew 
The  warriors  of  the  giant  crew, 
He  showed  like  Siva  girt  by  all 
His  spirits  when  night^s  shadows  fall. 
As  the  great  deep  receives  each  rill 
And  river  rushing  from  the  hill. 
He  bore  that  flood  of  darts,  and  broke 
With  well-aimed  shaft  each  murderous 

stroke. 
By  stress  of  arrowy  storm  assailed, 
And  wounded  sore,  he  never  failed. 
Like  some  high  mountain  which  defies 
The  red  bolts  flashing  from  the  skies. 
With  ruddy  streams  each  limb  was  dyed 
From  gaping  wounds  in  breast  and  side. 
Showing  the  hero  like  the  sun 
'Mid  crimson  clouds  ere  day  is  done. 
Then,  at  that  sight  of  terror,  faint 
Grew  God,  Ganaharva,  sage,  and  saint, 
Trembling  to  see  the  prince  oppose 
His  single  might  to  myriad  foes. 
But  waxing  wroth,  with  force  unspent. 
He  strained  his  bow  to  utmost  bent. 
And  forth  his  arrows  keen  and  true 
In  hundreds,  yea  in  thousands  flew, — 
Shafts  none  could  ward,  and  none  endure : 
Death's  fatal  noose  was  scarce  so  sure. 
As  'twere  in  playful  ease  he  shot 
His  gilded  shafte,  and  rested  not. 
With  swiftest  flight  and  truest  aim 
Upon  the  giant  hosts  they  came. 

1  BixQ&laja. 


Each  smote,  each  stayed  a  foeman^sbreatli. 
As  fatal  as  the  coil  of  Death. 
Each  arrow  through  a  giant  tore 
A  passage,  and  besmeared  with  gore, 
Pursued  its  onward  wav  and  through 
The  air  with  flamy  brilliance  flew. 
Unnumbered  were  the  arrows  sent 
From  the  great  bow  which  H&ma  bent. 
And  every  shaft  with  iron  head 
The  lifeblood  of  a  giant  shed. 
Their  pennoned  bows  were  cleft,  nor  mail 
Nor  shield  of  hide  could  aught  avail. 
For  K&ma's  myriad  arrows  tore 
Through  arms,  and  bracelets  which  they 

wore. 
And  severed  mighty  warriors*  thighs 
Like  trunks  of  elephants  in  size, 
And  cut  resistless  passage  sheer 
Through  gold-decked  horse  and  charioteer* 
Slew  elephant  and  rider,  slew 
The  horseman  and  the  charger  too, 
And  infantry  unnumbered  sent 
To  dwell  'neath  Yama's  government. 
Then  rose  on  high  a  fearful  yell 
Of  rovers  of  the  night,  who  fell 
Beneath  that  iron  torrent,  sore 
Wounded  by  shafts  that  rent  and  tore. 
So  mangled  by  the  ceaseless  storm 
Of  shafts  of  every  kind  and  form, 
Such  joy  they  found,  as  forests  feel 
When  scorched  by  flame,  from  R4ma'8  steel. 
The  mightiest  still  the  fight  maintained, 
And  furious  upon  B&ma  rained 
Dart,  arrow,  spear,  with  wild  attacks 
Of  mace,  and  club,  and  battle-axe. 
But  the  great  chief,  unconquered  yet, 
Their  weapons  with  his  arrows  met. 
Which  severed  many  a  giant's  head, 
And  all  the  plain  with  corpses  spread. 
With  sundered  bow  and  shattered  shield 
Headless  they  sank  upon  the  field. 
As  the  tall  trees,  that  felt  the  blast 
Of  Garud's  wing,  to  earth  were  cast. 
The  giants  left  unslaughtered  there 
Where  filled  with  terror  and  despair. 
And  to  their  leader  Khara  fled 
Faint,  wounded,  and  discomfited. 
These  fiery  Dfisha^  strove  to  cheer. 
And  poised  his  bow  to  calm  their  fear ; 
Then  fierce  as  He  who  rules  the  dead. 
When  wroth,  on  angered  B&ma  sped. 
By  Dtishan  cheered,  the  demons  cast 
Their  dread  aside  and  rallied  fast. 
With  S4l8,  rocks,  palm-trees  in  their  hands, 
With  nooses,  maces,  pikes,  and  brands. 
Again  upon  the  godlike  man 
The  mighty  fiends  infuriate  ran, 
These  castmg  rocks  like  hail,  and  these 
A  whelming  shower  of  leafy  trees. 
Wild,  wondrous  fight,  the  eye  to  scare. 
And  raise  on  end  each  shuddering  hair. 
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Ab  with  tiie  fiends  who  loved  to  rove 
By  ni^ht  heroic  Bdma  strove  I 
The  giants  in  their  fury  plied 
B4ma  with  darts  on  every  side. 
Then,  by  the  gathering  demons  pressed 
From  north  and  south  and  east  and  west, 
By  showers  of  deadly  darts  assailed 
From  every  quarter  fiercely  hailed, 
Giri  bv  the  foes  who  swarmed  around, 
He  raised  a  mighty  shout  whose  sound 
Struck  terror.    Ou  the  giant  crew 
His  great  G&ndharva*  arrow  flew. 
A  thousand  mortal  shafts  were  rained 
From  the  orbed  bow  the  hero  strained. 
Till  east  and  west  and  south  and  north 
Were  filled  with  arrows  volleyed  forth. 
They  heard  the  fearful  shout:  they  saw 
His  mighty  hand  the  bowstring  draw. 
Yet  could  no  wounded  giant's  eye 
See  the  swift  storm  of  arrows  fly. 
Still  firm  the  warrior  stood  and  oast 
His  deadly  missiles  thick  and  fast. 
Dark  grew  the  air  with  arrowy  hail 
Which  hid  the  sun  as  with  a  veil. 
Fiends  wounded,  falling,  fallen,  slain. 
All  in  a  moment^  spread  the  plain. 
And  thousands  scarce  alive  were  left 
Mangled,  and  gashed,  and  torn,  and  cleft. 
Dire  was  the  sight,  the  plain  o'erspread 
With  trophies  of  the  mangled  dead. 
There  lay,  by  Rdma's  missiles  rent, 
Full  many  a  priceless  ornament, 
With  severed  limb  and  broken  gem, 
Hauberk  and  helm  and  diadem. 
There  lay  the  shattered  car,  the  steed, 
The  elephant  of  noblest  breed, 
The  splintered  spear,  the  shivered  mace, 
Chouris  and  screens  to  shade  the  face. 
The  giants  saw  with  bitterest  pain 
Their  warriors  weltering  on  the  plain, 
Kor  dared  again  his  might  oppose 
Who  sQonrged  the  cities  of  his  foes. 


CANTO  XXVI. 

DXrSHAN'S  DEATH. 

When  Ddshan  saw  his  giant  band 
Slaughtered  by  Bdma's  conquering  hand. 
He  cidled  five  thousand  fiends,  and.  gave 
His  orders.    Bravest  of  the  brave, 
Invincible,  of  furious  might, 
Ne'er  had  they  turned  their  backs  in  flight 
Th^,  as  their  leader  bade  them  seize 
Spears,  swords,  and  clubs,  and  rocks,  and 
trees, 


Poured  on  the  dauntless  prince  again 
A  ceaseless  shower  of  deadly  rain. 
The  virtuous  B4ma,  undismayed. 
Their  missiles  with  his  arrows  stayed. 
And  weakened,  ere  it  fell,  the  shock 
Of  that  dire  hail  of  tree  and  rook, 
And  like  a  bull  with  eyelids  closed. 
The  pelting  of  the  storm  opposed. 

Then  blazed  his  ire  :  he  longed  to  smite 
To  earth  the  rovers  of  the  night. 
The  wrath  that  o'er  his  spirit  came 
Clothed  him  with  splendour  as  of  fiame. 
While  showers  of  mortal  darts  he  poured 
Fierce  on  the  giants  and  their  lord. 
D(ishan,  the  foeman's  dusky  dread, 
By  frenzied  rage  inspirited. 
On  Raghu's  son  his  missiles  cast 
Like  Indra's  bolts  which  rend  and  blast. 
But  R&ma  with  a  treochant  dart 
Cleft  Ddshan's  ponderous  bow  apart. 
And  then  the  gold -decked  steeds  who  drew 
The  chariot,  with  four  shafts  he  slew. 
One  orescent  dart  he  aimed  which  shred 
Clean  from  his  neck  the  driver's  head ; 
Three  more  with  deadly  skill  addressed 
Stood  quivering  in  the  giant's  breast. 
Hurled  from  his  car,  steeds,  driver  slain. 
The  bow  he  trusted  cleft  in  twain, 
He  seized  his  mace,  strong,  heavy,  dread. 
High  as  a  mountain's  towering  head. 
With  plates  of  gold  adorned  and  bound. 
Embattled  Gods  it  crushed  and  ground. 
Its  iron  spikes  yet  bore  the  stains 
Of  mangled  foemen's  blood  and  brains. 
Its  heavy  mass  of  jagged  steel 
Was  like  a  thunderbolt  to  feel. 
It  shattered,  as  on  foes  it  fell. 
The  city  where  the  senses  dwell.' 
Fierce  I>6shaa  seized  that  ponderous  mace 
Like  monstrous  form  of  serpent  race. 
And  all  his  savage  soul  aglow 
With  fury,  rushed  upon  the  foe. 
But  Baghu's  son  tooK  steady  aim, 
And  as  the  rushing  giant  came. 
Shore  with  two  shafts  the  arms  whereon 
The  demon's  glittering  bracelets  shone. 
His  arm  at  each  huge  shoulder  lopped. 
The  mighty  body  reeled  and  dropped, 
And  the  great  mace  to  earth  was  thrown 
Like  Indra's  staff  when  storms  have  blown. 
As  some  vast  elephant  who  lies 
8hom  of  his  tusks,  and  bleeding  dies. 
So,  when  his  arms  were  rent  away, 
Low  on  the  ground  the  giant  lay. 
The  spirits  saw  the  monster  die, 
And  loudly  rang  their  joyful  crv, 
*  Honour  to  B^ma  1  nobly  done  I 
Well  hast  thou  fought,  Kakutstha s  son! 


1  One  of  the  mysterious  weapons  given 
toiUMav 


I  A  periphrasis  for  the  body. 
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But  the  great  three,  the  host  who  led, 
Knraged  to  see  their  chieftain  dead, 
As  though  Death^B  toils  were  round  them 

oast, 
Bushed  upon  B&ma  fierce  and  fast, 
Mah&kap^la  seized,  to  strike 
His  foeman  down,  a  ponderous  pike : 
Sthiil&ksha  charged  with  spear  to  fling, 
Pram&thi  with  his  axe  to  swing. 
When  B&ma  saw,  with  keen  darts  he 
Received  the  onset  of  the  three, 
As  calm  as  though  he  hailed  a  guest 
In  each,  who  came  for  shade  and  rest. 
Mah&kap&la's  monstrous  head 
Fell  with  the  trenchant  dart  he  sped* 
His  good  right  hand  in  battle  skilled 
Sthdldksha's  eyes  with  arrows  filled, 
And  trusting  still  his  ready  bow 
He  laid  the  fierce  Pram&thi  low, 
Who  sank  as  some  tall  tree  falls  down 
With  bough  and  branch  and  leafy  crown. 
Then  with  five  thousand  shafts  he  slew 
The  rest  of  Dtishai^'s  giant  crew : 
Five  thousand  demons,  torn  and  rent, 
To  Yama's  gloomy  realm  he  sent. 

When  Khara  knew  the  fate  of  all 
The  giant  band  and  Dfishai^'s  fall, 
He  called  the  mighty  chiefs  who  led 
His  army,  and  in  fury  said  : 

*  Now  Diishai^  and  his  armM  train 
Lie  prostrate  on  the  battle  plain. 
Lead  forth  an  army  mightier  still, 
B4ma,  this  wretched  man,  to  kill. 
Fight  ye  with  darts  of  every  shape, 
Nor  let  him  from  your  wrath  escape.* 

Thus  spoke  the  fiend,  by  rage  impelled. 
And  straight  his  course  toward  B4ma  held. 
With  ^yenag^mi  and  the  rest 
Of  his  twelve  chiefs  he  onward  pressed, 
And  every  giant  as  he  went 
A  storm  of  well-wrouffbt  arrows  sent. 
Then  with  his  pointed  shafts  that  came 
With  gold  and  diamond  bright  as  flame, 
Dead  to  the  earth  the  hero  threw 
The  remnant  of  the  demon  crew. 
Those  shafts  with  feathers  bright  as  gold, 
Like  flames  which  wreaths  of  smoke  enfold, 
Smote  down  the  fiends  like  tall  trees  rent 
By  red  bolts  from  the  firmament. 
A  hundred  shafts  he  pointed  well : 
By  their  keen  barbs  a  hundred  fell : 
A  thousand, — and  a  thousand  more 
In  battle's  front  lay  drenched  in  gore. 
Of  all  defence  and  guard  bereft, 
With  sundered  bows  and  harness  cleft. 
Their  bodies  red  with  bloody  stain 
Fell  the  night-rovers  on  the  plain, 
Which,  covered  with  the  loosened  hair 
Of  bleeding  giants  prostrate  there, 
Like  some  great  altar  showed,  arrayed 
For  holy  rites  with  grass  o'erlaid. 


The  darksome  wood,  each  glade  and  doll 
Where  the  wild  demons  fought  and  fell. 
Was  like  an  awful  hell  whose  floor 
Is  thick  with  mire  and  flesh  and  gore. 

Thus  twice  seven  thousand  fiends,  • 
band 
With  impious  heart  and  bloody  handt 
By  Baghu's  son  were  overthrown, 
A  man,  on  foot,  and  all  alone. 
Of  all  who  met  on  that  fierce  day, 
Khara,  great  chief,  survived  the  fray, 
The  monster  of  the  triple  head, ' 
And  Uaghu's  son,  the  loeman's  dread« 
The  other  demon  warriors,  all 
Skilful  and  brave  and  strong  and  tall. 
In  front  of  battle,  side  by  side, 
Struck  down  by  Lak8hma9's  brother  died. 

When  Ehara  saw  the  host  he  led 
Triumphant  forth  to  fight 

Stretched  on  the  earth,  all  smitten  dead. 
By  Kama's  nobler  might, 

Upon  his  foe  he  fiercely  glared, 
-And  drove  against  him  fast, 

Like  Indra  when  his  arm  is  bared 
His  thundering  bolt  to  cast. 


CANTO  xxyii. 

THE  DEATH  OF  TRiglRAS. 

But  Trisiras,'  a  chieftain  dread, 
Marked  Khara  as  he  onward  sped. 
And  met  his  car  and  cried,  to  stay 
The  giant  from  the  purposed  fray  : 
*  Mine  be  the  charge  :  let  me  attack. 
And  turn  thee  from  the  contest  back* 
Let  me  go  forth,  and  thou  sh^t  see 
The  strpng-armed  B&ma  slain  by  me. 
True  are  the  words  I  speak,'  my  lord : 
I  swear  it  as  I  touch  my  sword : 
That  I  this  B&ma*s  blood  will  spill. 
Whom  every  giant's  hand  should  kilL 
This  B&ma  wUl  I^lay,  or  he 
In  battle  fray  shall  conquer  me. 
Bestrain  thy  spirit :  check  thy  car, 
And  view  the  combat  from  afar. 
Thou,  joying  o'er  the  prostrate  foe. 
To  Janasth&n  again  shalt  go. 
Or,  if  I  fall  in  battle's  chance, 
Against  my  conqueror  advance.' 

Tl'hup  Trisiras  for  death  who  yearned : 
And  Ehara  from  the  conflict  turned. 
'  Go  forth  to  battle,'  Ehara  cried; 
And  toward  his  foe  the  giant  hied. 
Borne  on  a  car  of  glittering  hue 
Which  harnessed  coursei-s  fleetly  drew. 
Like  some  huge  hill  with  triple'peak 
He  onward  rushed  the  prince  to  seek. 


>  Trisiras. 


*  The  Three-headed, 
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Still,  like  a  big  cloud,  flendiog  out 
Hifl  arrowy  rain  with  many  a  shout 
Like  the  deep  sullen  roard  that  come 
Discordant  from  a  moistened  drum. 
But  Raghu's  son,  whose  watchful  eye 
Beheld  the  demon  rushing  nigh, 
From  the  great  bow  he  raised  and  bent 
A  shower  of  shafts  to  meet  him  sent. 
Wild  grew  the  fight  and  wilder  yet 
As  fiend  and  man  in  combat  met. 
As  when  in  some  dark  wood's  retreat 
An  elephant  and  a  lion  meet. 

The  giant  b^nt  his  bow,  and  trao 
To  Kama's  brow  three  arrows  flew. 
Then,  raging  as  he  felt  the  stroke. 
These  words  in  anger  B&ma  spoke : 
'  Heroic  chief  1  is  such  the  power 
Of  fiends  who  rove  at  midnight  hour  t 
Soft  as  the  touch  of  flowers  I  feel 
The  gentle  blows  thine  arrows  deal. 
Keoeive  in  turn  my  shafts,  and  know 
What  arrows  fly  from  U4ma*s  bow.* 
Thus  as  he  spoke  his  wrath  grew  hot, 
And  twice  seven  deadly  shafts  he  shot, 
Which,  dire  as  serpent's  deadly  fang, 
Straight  to  the  giant's  bosom  sprang. 
Four  arrows  more,— each  shaped  to  deal 
A  mortal  wound  with  barb^  steel,— 
The  glorious  hero  shot,  and  slew 
The  four  good  steeds  the  car  that  drew. 
Eight  other  shafts  flew  straight  and  fleet, 
And  hurled  the  driver  from  his  seat, 
And  in  the  dust  the  banner  laid 
That  proudly  o'er  the  chariot  played. 
Then  as  the  fiend  prepared  to  bound 
Forth  from  his  useless  car  to  ground. 
The  hero  smote  him  to  the  heart. 
And  numbed  his  arm  with  deadly  smart. 
Again  the  chieftain,  peerless-souled, 
Sent  forth  three  rapid  darts,  and  rolled 
With  each  keen  arrow,  deftly  sped. 
Low  in  the  dust  a  monstrous  head. 
Then  yielding  to  each  deadly  stroke. 
Forth  spouting   streams  of   blood   and 

smoke. 
The  headless  trunk  bedrenched  with  gore 
Fell  to  the  ground  and  moved  no  more. 
The  fiends  who  yet  were  left  with  life, 
Routed  and  crushed  in  battle  strife, 
To  Ehara's  side,  like  trembling  deer 
Scared  by  the  hunter,  fled  in  tear. 
King  Ehara  saw  with  furious  eye 
Bis  scattered  giants  turn  and  fly ; 
Then  rallying  his  broken  train 
At  Baghu  s  son  he  drove  amain. 
Like  E&hu'  when  his  deadly  might 
Gomes  rushing  on  the  Lord  of  Night. 

1  The  demon  who  causes  eclipses. 


CANTO  XXVIII. 


KHARA  DISMOUNTED. 

But  when  he  turned  his  eye  where  bled 

Both  Trisiras  and  Dushai^  dead, 

Fear  o*er  the  giant's  spirit  came 

Of  B4ma's  might  which  naught  oould 

tame. 
He  saw  his  savage  legions,  those 
Wliose  force  no  creature  dared  opposed- 
He  saw  the  leader  of  his  train 
By  Bama's  single  prowess  slain. 
With  burning  grief  he  marked  the  few 
Still  left  him  of  his  giant  crew. 
As  Namuchii  on  Indra,  so 
Bushed  the  dread  demon  on  his  foe. 
His  mighty  bow  the  monster  straiBed* 
And  angrily  on  B&ma  rained 
His  mortal  arrows  in  a  flood, 
Like  serpent  fangs  athirst  for  blood. 
Skilled  in  the  bowman's  warlike  art, 
He  plied  the  string  and  poised  the  dart. 
Here,  on  his  oar,  and  there,  he  rode. 
And  passages  of  battle  showed. 
While  all  tne  skyey  regions  grew 
Dark  with  his  arrows  as  they  flew. 
Then  R4ma  seised  his  ponderous  bow. 
And  straight  the  heaven  was  all  aglow 
With  shafts  whose  stroke  no  life  might  bear, 
That  filled  with  flash  and  flame  the  air. 
Thick  as  the  blinding  torrents  sent 
Down  from  Parjanya's'  firmament. 
In  space  itself  no  space  remained. 
But  all  was  rilled  with  arrows  rained 
Incessantly  from  each  great  bow 
Wielded  by  B4ma  and  his  foe. 
As  thus  in  furious  combat,  wrought 
To  mortal  hate,  the  warriors  fought. 
The  sun  himself  grew  faint  and  pale^ 
Obscured  behind  that  arrowy  veil. 

As  when  beneath  the  driver's  steel 
An  elephant  is  forced  to  kuee). 
So  from  the  bard  and  pointed  head 
Of  many  an  arrow  Bama  bled. 
High  on  his  car  the  giant  rose 
Prepared  in  deadly  strife  to  close, 


1  '  This  Asura  was  a  friend  of  Indra  ; 
and  taking  advantage  of  his  friend's 
confidence,  he  drank  up  Indra's  strength 
along  with  a  draught  of  wine  and  Soma. 
Indra  then  told  the  Asvins  and  Sarasvatf 
that  Namuchi  had  drunk  up  his  strength. 
The  Asvins  in  consequence  gave  Indra  a 
thunderbolt  in  the  form  of  a  foam,  with 
which  he  smote  off  the  head  of  Namuchi.* 
Garrbtts  Clatfical  Dictionary  of  India. 
See  also  Book  I.  p.  39. 
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And  all  the  spirits  saw  him  stand 
Like  Yama  with  his  noose  in  hand. 
For  Ehara  deemed  in  senseless  pride 
That  he,  beneath  whose  hand  had  died 
The  gaint  legions,  failed  at  length 
Slow  sinking  with  exhausted  strength. 
But  B&ma,  like  a  lion,  when 
A  trembling  deer  comes  nigh  his  den. 
Feared  not  the  demon  mad  with  hate,— 
Of  lion  might  and  lion  gait. 
Then  in  his  lof  t^  car  that  glowed 
With  sunlike  bnlliance  Khara  rode 
At  B&ma :  madly  on  he  came 
Like  a  poor  moth  that  seeks  the  flame. 
His  archer  skill  the  fiend  displayed. 
And  at  the  place  where  }l4ma  laid 
His  hand,  an  arrow  cleft  in  two 
The  mighty  bow  the  hero  drew. 
Seven  arrows  by  the  giant  sent, 
Bright  as  the  bolts  of  Indra,  rent 
Their  way  through  mail  and  harness  joints, 
And  pieroed  him  with  their  iron  points. 
On  R&ma,  hero  unsurpassed, 
A  thousand  shafts  smote  thick  and  fast, 
While  as  each  missile  struck,  rang  out 
The  giant's  awful  battle-shout. 
His  knotted  arrows  pieroed  and  tore 
The  »unbright  mail  the  hero  wore, 
Till,  band  and  buckle  rent  away. 
Glittering  on  the  ground  it  lay. 
Then  pierced  in  shoulder,  breast,  and  side, 
Till  every  limb  with  blood  was  dyed. 
The  chieftain  in  majestic  ire 
Shone  glorious  as  the  smokeless  fire. 
Then  loud  and  long  the  war-cry  rose 
Of  B4ma,  terror  of  his  foes. 
As,  on  the  giant's  death  intent, 
A  ponderous  bow  he  strung  and  bent,— 
Lord  Vishnu's  own,  of  wondrous  size,—- 
Aeastya  gave  the  heavenly  prise. 
Then,  ruSiingon  the  demon  foe. 
He  raised  on  high  that  mighty  bow. 
And  with  his  well-wrought  shafts,  whereon 
Bright  gold  between  the  feathers  shone, 
He  struck  the  pennon  fluttering  o'er 
The  chariot,  and  it  waved  no  more. 
That  glorious  flag  whose  every  fold 
Was  nch  with  blazonry  and  gold, 
Fell  as  the  sun  himself  by  all 
The  Gods'  decree  might  earthward  fall. 
From  wrathful  Khara's  hand,  whose  art 
Well  knew  each  vulnerable  part, 
Four  keenly-piercing  arrows  flew. 
And  blood  in  R&ma*8  bosom  drew. 
With  eveiT  limb  distained  with  gore 
From  deaaly  shafts  which  rent  and  tore. 
From  Khara's  clanging  bowstring  shots. 
The  prince's  wrath  waxed  wondrous  hot. 
His  hand  upon  his  bow  that  best 
Of  mighty  archers  firmly  pressed. 
And  from  the  well-drawn  bowstring,  true 


Each  to  its  mark,  six  arrows  flew. 
One  quivered  in  the  giant's  head. 
With  two  his  brawny  shoulders  bled  ; 
Three,  with  the  crescent  heads  they  bore. 
Deep  in  his  breast  a  passage  tore. 
Thirteen,  to  which  the  stone  had  lent 
The  keenest  point,  were  swiftly  seat 
On  the  fierce  giant,  every  one 
Destructive,  gleamiuf^  like  the  sun. 
With  four  the  dappled  steeds  he  slew  ; 
One  cleft  the  chariot  yoke  in  two. 
One,  in  the  heat  of  battle  sped. 
Smote  from  the  neck  the  driver's  head. 
The  poles  were  rent  apart  by  three  ; 
Two  oroke  the  splintered  axle- tree. 
Then  from  the  hand  of  R4ma,  while 
Across  bis  lips  there  came  a  smile, 
The  twelfth,  like  thunderbolt  impelled, 
Gut  the  great  hand  and  bow  it  held. 
Then,  scarce  by  Indra's  self  surpassed. 
He  pierced  the  giant  with  the  last. 
The  bow  he  trusted  cleft  in  twain, 
His  driver  and  his  horses  slain, 
Down  sprang  the  giant,  mace  in  hand. 
On  foot  against  the  foe  to  stand. 
The  Gods  and  saints  in  bright  array 

Close  gathered  in  the  skies, 
The  prince's  might  in  battle-fray 

Beheld  with  joyful  eyes. 
Dprising  from  their  golden  seats. 

Their  hands  in  honour  raised. 
They  looked  on  B&ma's  noble  feats. 

And  blessed  him  as  they  praised. 

CANTO  XXIX. 
KHARAS   DEFEAT. 

When  B&ma  saw  the  giant  nigh. 
On  foot,  alone,  with  mace  reared  high, 
In  mild  reproof  at  first  he  spoke, 
Then  forth  his  threatening  anger  broke: 
*Thou  with  the  host  twas  thine  to  lead. 
With  elephant  and  car  and  steed. 
Hast  wrought  an  act  of  sin  and  shame, 
An  act  which  all  who  live  must  blame. 
Enow  that  the  wretch  whose  evil  mind 
Joys  in  the  grief  of  human  kind. 
Though  the  three  worlds  confess  him  lord. 
Must  perish  dreaded  and  abhorred. 
Night-rover,  when  a  villain's  deeds 
Distress  the  world  he  little  heeds. 
Each  hand  is  armed  his  life  to  take. 
And  crush  him  like  a  deadly  snake. 
The  end  is  near  when  men  begin 
Through  greed  or  lust  a  life  of  sin. 
E'en  as  aBr&hman's  dame,  unwise* 
Eats  of  the  fallen  hail'  and  dies. 

1  Popularly  supposed  to  cause  death. 
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Thy  hand  has  slain  the  pure  and  fi:ood, 
The  hermit  saints  of  Dandak  wood, 
Of  holy  life,  the  heirs  of  bliss  ; 
And  thou  shalt  reap  the  fruit  of  this. 
Not  long  shall  they  whose  3ruel  breasts 
Joy  in  tiie  sin  the  world  detests 
Retain  their  guilty  power  and  pride, 
But  fade  lilce  trees  who:*e  roots  are  dried. 
Tes,  as  the  seasons  come  and  go, 
Each  tree  its  kindly  fruit  must  show. 
And  sinners  reap  in  fitting  time 
The  harvest  of  each  earlier  crime. 
As  those  must  surely  die  who  eat 
Unwittingly  of  poisoned  meat, 
They  too  whose  lives  in  sin  are  spent 
Receive  ere  long  the  punishment. 
And  know,  thou  rover  of  the  night. 
That  I.  a  king,  am  sent  to  smite 
The  wicked  down,  who  court  the  hate 
Of  men  whose  laws  they  violate. 
ThU  day  my  vengeful  hand  shall  send 
Shafts  bright  with  gold  to  tear  and  rend. 
And  pass  with  fury  through  thy  breast 
As  serpents  pierce  an  emmet's  nest. 
Thou  with  thy  host  this  day  shalt  be 
Amoni^  the  dead  below,  and  see 
The  saints  beneath  thy  hand  who  bled, 
Whose  flesh  thy  cruel  maw  has  fed. 
They,  glorious  on  their  seats  of  gold, 
Their  slayer  shall  in  hell  behold. 
Fight  with  all  strength  thou  callest  thine, 
Mean  scion  of  ignoble  line, 
Still,  like  the  palm-tree's  fruit,  this  day 
My  shafts  thy  head  in  dust  shall  lav.* 

Such  were  the  words  that  R4ma  said  : 
Then  Khara's  eves  with  wrath  glowed  red, 
Who,  maddened  by  the  rage  that  burned 
Within  him,  with  a  smile  returned  : 

'  Thou  Dasaratha's  son,  hast  slain 
The  meaner  giants  of  my  train: 
And  canst  thou  idly  vaunt  thy  might 
And  claim  the  praise  not  thine  by  right  ? 
Not  thus  in  self -laudation  rave 
The  truly  great,  the  nobly  brave : 
No  empty  boasts  like  thine  disgrace 
The  foremost  of  the  human  race. 
The  mean  of  soul,  unknown  to  fame. 
Who  taint  their  warrior  race  with  shame. 
Thus  speak  in  senseless  pride  as  thou, 
O  Kaghu's  son,  hast  boasted  now, 
What  hero,  when  the  war-cry  rings. 
Vaunts  the  high  race  from  which  he  springs, 
Or  seeks,  when  warriors  meet  and  die. 
His  own  descent  to  glorify  ? 
Weakness  and  folly  show  confessed 
In  every  vaunt  thou  utterest. 
As  when  the  flames  fed  high  with  grass 
Detect  the  simulating  brass. 
Dost  thou  not  see  me  standing  here 
Armed  with  the  mighty  mace  I  rear. 
Firm  a«  an  earth  upholding  hill 
18 


Whose  summit  veins  of  metal  fill  ? 
Lo,  here  I  stand  before  thy  face 
To  slay  thee  with  my  murderous  mace. 
As  Death,  the  universal  lord, 
Stands  threatening  with  his  fatal  cord. 
Enough  of  this.    Much  more  remains 
That  should  be  said :  but  time  constrains. 
Ere  to  his  rest  the  sun  descend, 
And  shades  of  night  the  combat  end, 
The  twice  seven  thousand  of  my  band 
Who  fell  beneath  thy  bloody  hand 
Shall  have  their  tears  all  wiped  away 
And  triumph  in  thy  fall  to-day.' 

He  spoke,  and  loosing  from  his  hold 
His  mighty  mace  ringed  round  with  gold, 
Likd  some  red  bolt  alive  with  ftre, 
Hurled  it  at  E4ma,  mad  with  ire. 
The  ponderous  mace  which  Khara  threw 
Sent  fiery  flashes  as  it  flew. 
Trees,  shrubs  were  scorched  beneath  the 

blast. 
As  onward  to  its  aim  it  passedl 
But  Bama,  watching  as  it  sped 
Dire  as  His  noose  who  rules  the  dead, 
Cleft  it  with  arrows  as  it  came 
On  rushing  with  a  hiss  and  flame. 
Its  fury  spent  and  burnt  away, 
Harmless  upon  the  ground  it  lay 
Like  8  great  snake  in  furious  mood 
By  herbs  of  numbing  power  subdued, 

CANTO  XXX. 

KHABA'S  DEATH, 

When  B4ma,  pride  of  Baghu's  race. 
Virtue's  dear  son,  had  cleft  the  mace. 
Thus  with  superior  smile  the  best 
Of  chiefs  the  furious  fiend  addressed  : 

*Thon,  worst  of  giant  blood,  at  length 
Hast  shown  the  utmost  of  thy  strength. 
And  f  urced  by  greater  might  to  bow, 
Thy  vaunting  threats  are  idle  now. 
My  shafts  have  cut  thy  club  in  twain : 
Useless  it  lies  upon  the  plain, 
And  all  thy  pride  and  haughty  trust 
Lie  with  it  levelled  in  the  dust. 
The  words  that  thou  hast  said  to-day. 
That  thou  wouldst  wipe  the  tears  away 
Of  all  the  giants  I  have  slain. 
My  deeds  shall  render  void  and  vain. 
Thou  meanest  of  the  giants'  breed. 
Evil  in  thought  and  word  and  deed, 
My  hand  shall  take  that  life  of  thine 
As  Garud*  seized  the  juice  divine. 


»  Garud,  the  King  of  Birds,  carried  off 
the  Amrit  or  drink  of  Paradise  from 
Indra's  custody'.  ^ 
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Thou,  rent  by  shaft?,  this  day  Bhalt  die : 

Low  on  the  ground  thy  coi*se  shall  lie, 

And  bubbles  from  the  cloven  neck 

With  froth  and  blood  thy  skin  shall  deck. 

"With  dut^t  and  mire  all  rudely  dyed, 

Tiiy  torn  aims  lying  by  thy  wde, 

While  streams  of  blood  each  limb  shall 

steep. 
Thou  on  earth's  breast  shalt  take  thy  sleep 
Like  a  fond  lover  when  he  strains 
The  beauty  whom  at  length  he  gains. 
Now. when  thy  heavy  eyelids  close 
For  ever  in  tliy  deep  repose. 
Again  shall  Dandak  forest  be 
Safe  refuge  for  the  devotee. 
Thou  slain,  and  all  thy  race  who  held 
The  realm  of  Janasth^n  expelled. 
Again  shall  happy  hermits  rove, 
Fearing  no  danger,  through  the  grove. 
Within  those  bounds,  their  brethren  slain, 
^o  giant  shall  this  day  remain, 
But  all  shall  fly  with  many  a  tear 
And  fearing,  rid  the  saints  of  fear. 
This  bitter  day  shall  misery  bring 
On  all  the  race  that  calls  thee  king. 
Fiei-oe  as  their  lord,  thy  dames  shall  know, 
Bereft  of  joys,  the  taste  of  woe. 
Base,  crael  wretch,  of  evil  mind, 
Plaguer  of  Brdhmans  and  mankind, 
With  trembling  hands  each  devotee 
Feeds  holy  tires  in  dread  of  thee.' 

Thus  with  wild  fury  unrepressed 
Baghu*8  brave  son  the  tiend  addressed ; 
And  Khara,  as  his  wrath  grew  high. 
Thus  thundered  forth  his  tierce  reply  : 

'  By  senseless  pride  to  madness  wrought, 
By  danger  gii-t  thou  f  earest  naught, 
Nor  heedest,  numbered  with  the  dead. 
What  thou  shouldst  say  and  leave  unsaid. 
When  Fate*8  tremendous  coils  enfold 
The  captive  in  resistless  hold. 
He  knows  not  right  from  wrong,  each  sense 
Numbed  by  that  deadly  influence.' 

He  spoke,  and  when  his  speech  was  done 
Bent  his  tierce  brows  on  Raghu's  son. 
With  eager  eyes  he  looked  around 
If  letl.al  arms  might  yet  be  found. 
Not  far  away  and  full  in  view 
A  S&l-tree  towering  upward  grew. 
His  lips  in  mighty  strain  compressed. 
He  tore  it  up  with  root  and  crest, 
With  huge  arms  waved  it  o'er  his  head 
And  hurled  it  shouting,  Thou  art  dead. 
But  Rama,  unsurpassed  in  might, 
Strtyed  with  his  shafts  its  onward  flight. 
And  furious  longing  seized  his  soul 
The  giant  in  the  dust  to  roll. 
Great  drops  of  sweat  each  limb  bedewed. 
His  red  eyes  showed  his  wrathful  mood. 
A  thousand  arrows,  swiftly  sent, 
The  giant  s  bosom  tore  and  rent^ 


From  every  gash  bit  body  showed 
The  blood  in  foamy  torrents  flowed. 
As  springing  from  their  caverns  leap 
Swift  rivers  down  the  mountain  steep. 
When  Khai-a  felt  each  deadened  power 
Yielding  beneath  that  murderous  shower^ 
He  charged,  infuriate  with  the  scent 
Of  blood,  in  dire  bewilderment. 
But  B&ma  watched,  with  ready  bow. 
The  onset  of  his  bleeding  foe, 
And  ere  the  monster  reached  him,  drew 
Backward  in  baste  a  yard  or  two. 
Then  from  his  side  a  shaft  he  took 
Whose  mortal  stroke  no  life  might  brook : 
Of  peerless  mighr,  it  bore  the  name 
Of  Brahm&'s  staff,  and  glowed  with  flame : 
Lord  Indra,  ruler  of  the  skies. 
Himself  had  given  the  glorious  prize. 
His  bow  the  virtuous  hero  drew, 
And  at  the  fiend  the  arrow  flew. 
Hissing  and  roaring  like  the  blast 
Of  tempest  through  the  air  it  passed. 
And  fixed,  by  R&ma's  vipfour  sped. 
In  the  foe's  breast  its  pointed  head. 
Then  fell  the  fiend  :  the  quenchless  flame 
Burnt  furious  in  his  wounded  frame. 
So  burnt  by  Budra  Andhak*  fell 
In  ^vet&ranya's  silvery  dell : 
So  Namuchi  and  Vritra*  died 
By  steaming  bolts  that  tamed  their  pride  : 
So  Bala^  fell  by  lightning  sent 
By  Him  who  rules  the  firmament. 
Then  all  the  Gods  in  close  array 
With  the  bright  hosts  who  sing  and  p1ay» 
Filled  full  of  rapture  and  amaze. 
Sang  hymns  of  joy  in  B&ma*s  praise. 
Beat  their  celestial  drums  and  shed 
Rain  of  sweet  flowers  upon  his  head. 
For  three  short  hours  had  scarcely  flown. 
And  by  his  pointed  shafts  o'erthrown 
The  twice  seven  thousand  fiends,  wh«we  will 
Could  change  their  shapes,  in  death  were 

still, 
With  Trisiras  and  Dfishan  slain, 
And  Khara.  leader  of  the  train. 

*  O  wondrous  deed,*  the  bards  began, 

*  The  noblest  deed  of  virtuous  man  1 
Heroic  strength  that  stood  alone. 
And  firmness  e'en  as  Vishnu's  own!' 

Thus  having  sung,  the  shining  train 
Turned  to  their  heavenly  homes  again. 


1  A  demon,  son  of  Eaayap  and  Diti,  slain 
by  Budra  or  ^iva  when  he  attempted  to 
carry  off  the  tree  of  Paradise. 

«  Namuchi  and  Vritra  were  two  demons 
slain  by  Indra.  Vritra  personifies  drought, 
the  enemy  of  Indra,  who  imprisons  the 
rain  in  the  cloud. 

3  Another  demon  slain  by  Indnt. 
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f        Then  the  high  8aint8  of  royal  race 
And  loftiest  station  sought  tlie  place, 
And  by  the  great  Agastya  led, 
With  reverence  to  Mnia  said  : 
I  *  For  this.  Lord  Indra,  glorious  sire, 

Majestic  as  the  burning  fire, 
Who  crushes  cities  in  his  rage, 
Sought  ^arabhanga's  hermitage. 
Thou  wast,  this  great  design  to  aid, 
Led  by  the  saints  to  seek  this  shade, 
And  with  thy  mighty  arm  to  kill 
The  giants  who  delight  in  ill. 
Thou,  Dasaratha's  noble  son, 
The  battle  for  our  sake  hast  won, 
And  saints  in  Da^dak's  wild  who  live 
Tlieir  days  to  holy  tasks  can  give.' 

Forth  from  the  mountain  cavern  came 
The  hero  Lakshma^  with  the  dame. 
And  rauture  beaming  from  his  face, 
Be^tougnt  the  hermit  dwelling-place. 
I         Then  when  the  mighty  saints  had  paid 
I         Due  honour  for  the  victor's  aid, 
;         The  glorious  U&ma  honoured  too 
'         3y  Lakshma^  to  his  cot  withdrew. 
"When  Sita  looked  upon  her  lord, 
His  foemen  slain,  the  saints  restored, 
In  pride  and  rapture  uncontrolled 
She  clasped  him  in  her  loving  hold. 
On  the  dead  Aends  her  glances  fell : 
She  saw  her  lord  alive  and  well. 
Victorious  after  toil  and  pain, 
And  Janak's  child  was  blest  again. 
Once  more,  once  more  with  new  delight 

Her  tender  arms  she  threw 
Bound  R4ma  whose  victorious  might 
.  Had  crushed  the  demon  crew. 
Then  as  his  grateful  reverence  paid 

Kach  saint  of  lofty  soul. 
O'er  her  sweet  face,  all  fears  allayed, 
'  The  flush  of  transport  stole. 
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(But  of  the  host  of  giants  one, 
Akampan,  from  the  field  had  run 
And  sped  to  Lank^i  to  relate      -x 
In  B&van*s  ear  the  demons'  fate:  / 

'  King,*many  a  giant  from  the  shade 
Of  Janasth&n  in  death  is  laid  : 
Khara  the  chief  is  slain,  and  I 
Could  scarcely  from  the  battle  fly.' 

Fierce  anger,  as  the  monarch  heard, 
Inflamed  his  look,  his  bosom  stirred, 
And  while  with  scorching  glance  he  eyed 
The  messenger,  he  thus  replied  : 

•  What  fool  has  dared,  already  dead. 
Strike  Janasth^n,  the  general  dreStt  ?' 


1  The  capital  of  the  giant  king  R^van, 


Who  is  the  wretch  shall  vainly  try 

In  earth,  heaven,  hell,  from  me  to  fly  ? 

Vaisravan,'  Indra,  Vishnu,  He 

Who  rules  the  dead,  must  reverence  me ; 

For  not  the  mightiest  lord  of  these 

Can  brave  my  will  and  live  at  ease. 

Fate  nnds  in  me  a  mightier  fate 

To  burn  the  fires  that  devastate. 

With  unresisted  influence  I 

Can  force  e'en  Death  himself  to  die^ 

With  all-surpassing  might  restrain 

The  fury  of  the  hurricane. 

And  burn  in  my  tremendous  ird 

The  glory  of  the  sun  and  fire.* 

As  thus  the  fiend's  hot  fury  blazed, 
His  trembling  hands  Akampan  raised, 
And  with  a  voice  which  fear  made  weak» 
Permission  craved  his  tale  to  speak. 
King  B&van  gave  the  leave  he  sought. 
And  bade  h'im  tell  the  news  he  brouffht^ 
His  courage  rose,  his  voice  grew  bold, 
And  thus  histfnournful  tale  he  told : 

'  A  prince  with  mighty  shoulders,  sprung 
From  Dasaratha,  brave' and  young. 
With  arms  well  moulded,  bears  the  name 
Of  B&ma  with  a  lion's  frame. 
Renowned,  successful,  dark  of  limb^ 
Earth  has  no  warrior  equals  him. 
He  fought  in  Janasth&n  and  slew 
Dushan  the  fierce  and  Khara  too.' 

Ravan.the  giants'  royal  chief, 
Received  Akampan's  tale  of  grief. 
Then,  panting  like  an  angry  snake. 
These  words  in  turn  the  monarch  spake : 

*Say  quicks  did  Bdma  seek  the  shado 
Of  Janasthan  witli  Indra's  aid. 
And  all  the  dwellers  in  the  skies 
To  back  his  hardy  enterprise  V 

Akampan  heard,  and  straight  obeyed 
His  master,  and  his  answer  made. 
Then  thus  the  power  and  might  he  told 
Of  Raghus  son  the  lofty-souled : 

♦Best  is  that  chief  of  all  who  know 
With  deftest  art  to  draw  the  bow. 
His  are  strange  arms  of  heaveuly  might, 
And  none  cau  match  him  in  the  figh£ 
His  brother  Lakshman  brave  as  he. 
Fair  as  the  rounded  moon  to  see, 
With  eyes  like  night  and  voice  that  comes 
Deep  as  the  roll  of  beaten  drums, 
By  R&ma*s  side  stands  ever  near, 
Like  wind  that  aids  the  flame's  career. 
That  glorious  chief,  that  prince  of  kings, 
On  Janasth&n  this  ruin  brings. 
No  Gods  were  there,— disniiss  the  thought 
No  heavenly  legions  came  and  fought. 
pis  swift- winged  arrows  R&ma  sent, 
Each  bright  with  gold  and  ornament. 
To  serpents  many-faced  they  turned.: 

>  Kuvera,  the  God  of  gold. 
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Ilie  giant  hosts  thejr  ate  and  burned. 
Where'er  these  fled  in  wild  dismay 
B4ma  was  there  to  strike  and  slay. 
B\!  him  O  King  of  high  estate, 
Is  Janasthdn  left  desolate.' 

Akampan  ceased  :  in  angry  pride 
The  giant  monarch  thus  replied  : 
'To  Janastb&n  m^^self  will  go 
And  lay  these  daring  brothers  low.' 

Th^s  spoke  the  king  in  furious  mood : 
Akampan  then  \ni  speech  renewed ; 
<  O  listen  while  I  tell  at  length 
The  terror  of  the  hero's  strength. 
Ko  power  can  check,  no  might  can  tame 
B&ma,  a  chief  of  noble8t  fame. 
He  with  resistless  shafts  can  stay 
The  torrent  fuaming  on  its  way. 
Sky,  stara,  and  conf>tellations,  all 
To  his  fierce  might  would  yield  and  fall. 
His  power  could  earth  itself  uphold 
J>ONvn  sinking  as  it  sank  of  old.* 
Or  all  its  plains  and  cities  drown, 
BreaJcing  the  wild  sea's  barrier  down ; 
Crush  the  great  deep's  impetuous  will. 
Or  bid  the  furious  wind  be  stilU 
He  glorious  in  his  hi^h  estate 
The  triple  world  could  devastate. 
And  there,  supreme  of  men,  could  place 
His  creatures  of  a  new-born  race. 
Never  can  mighty  Rama  be 
O'eroome  in  fight,  my  King,  by  thee. 
Thy  giant  host  the  day  might  win 
From  him,  if  heaven  were  gained  bv  sin. 
If  Gods  were  joined  with  demons,  they 
Could  ne'er,  I  ween,  that  heru  slay, 
But  guile  may  kill  the  wondrous  man ; 
Attend  while  I  disclose  the  plan. 
His  wife,  above  all  women  graced. 
Is  bit&  of  the  dainty  waist^ 
With  limbs  to  fair  proportion  true, 
Ami  a  soft  skin  of  lustrous  hue. 
Round  neck  and  arm  rich  gems  are  twined  : 
She  is  tlie  gem  of  womankind. 
With  her  no  bright  Gandtiarvi  vies, 
iio  nymph  or  Goddess  in  the  skies ; 
And  none  to  rival  her  would  dare 
'Mid  damea  who  part  the  lonjg  black  hair. 
That  hero  in  the  wood  beguile, 
And  steal  his  lovely  soouhc  the  while. 
'Reft  of  his  darling  wife,  be  sure, 
Brief  days  the  mourner  will  endure.' 

With  flattering  hope  of  triumph  moved 
The  giant  king  that  plan  approved, 
Pondered  the  counsel  in  his  breast, 
And  then  Akampan  thus  addressed ; 
•  Forth  in  my  car  I  go  at  morn, 
14  one  but  the  driver  with  me  borne. 
And  this  fair  Sit4  will  I  bring 
Back  to  my  city  triumphing.' 


»  In  the  gfcat  deluge. 


Forth  in  his  car  by  asses  drawn 
The  giant  monarch  sped  at  dawn, 
Bright  as  the  sun,  the  chariot  oast 
Light  through  the  sky  as  on  it  passed. 
Then  high  in  air  that  best  of  cars 
Traversed  the  path  of  lunar  stars, 
Sending  a  fitful  radiance  pale 
As  moonbeams  shot  through  cloudy  Tell. 
Far  on  his  airy  way  he  flew : 
Near  r&dakeya's'  grove  he  drew. 
M&richa  welcomed  him,  and  placed 
Before  him  food  which  giants  taste. 
With  honour  led  him  to  a  seat, 
And  brought  him  water  for  his  feet ; 
And  then  with  timely  words  addressed 
Such  questiion  to  his  royal  guest: 

<  Speak,  is  it  well  with  thee  whose  sway 
The  giant  multitudes  obey  ? 
I  know  not  all,  and  ask  in  fear 
The  cause,  O  King,  why  thou  art  here.' 

B&van,  the  giants'  mighty  king. 
Heard  wise  Marioha's  questioning. 
And  told  with  ready  answer,  taught 
In  eloquence,  the  cause  he  sought: 
*  My  guards,  the  bravest  of  my  band. 
Are  slain  by  K&ma's  vigorous  band, 
And  Janasth^n,  that  feared  no  hate 
Of  foes,  is  rendered  desolate. 
Come,  aid  me  in  the  plan  I  lay 
To  steal  the  conqueror's  wife  away.' 

M^richa  heard  the  king's  request. 
And  thus  the  giant  chief  addressed  : 

*  What  foe  in  friendly  guise  is  he 
Who  spoke  of  Sit&'s  name  to  thee  ? 
Who  is  the  wretch  whose  thought  would 

brin^ 
Destruction  on  the  giants'  king[  T 
Whose  is  the  evil  counsel,  say. 
That  bids  thee  bear  his  wife  away, 
And  careless  of  thy  life  provoke 
Earth's  loftiest  with  threatening  stroke  ? 
A  foe  is  he  who  dared  sugs^est 
'J'his  hopeless  folly  to  thv  breast, 
Whose  ill  advice  would  bid  thee  draw 
I'he  venomed  fang  from  serpent's  jaw. 
By  whose  unwise  suggestion  led 
Wilt  thou  the  path  of  ruin  tread? 
Whence  falls  the  blow  that  would  destroy 
Thy  gentle  sleep  of  ease  and  joy  ? 

Like  some  wild  elephant  is  he 
That  rears  his  trunk  on  high. 

Lord  of  an  ancient  pedigree, 
Huge  tuskF,  and  furious  eye. 

B^van,  no  rover  of  the  night 
With  bravest  heart  can  brook. 

Met  in  the  front  of  deadly  fight. 
On  Raghu's  son  to  look. 


»  The  giant  Mftrioha,  son  of  T^daka. 
T&dakd  was  slain  by  B4ma.    Sec  p.  39. 
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The  giant  hosts  were  brave  and  strong* 

Good  at  the  bow  and  spear  : 
But  Hdma  slew  the  routed  throng, 

A  lion  'mid  the  deer. 
No  lion*8  tooth  can  match  his  sword, 

Or  arrows  fiercely  shot : 
He  sleeps,  he  sleeps—the  lion  lord ; 

Be  wise  and  rouse  him  not. 
O  Monarch  of  the  giants,  well 

Upon  my  counsel  think, 
Lest  thou  for  ever  in  the  hell 

Of  Rdma's  vengeance  sink : 
A  hell,  where  deadly  shafts  are  sent 

From  his  tremendous  bow, 
While  his  great  aims  all  flight  prevent, 

Like  deepest  mire  below: 
Where  the  wild  floods  of  battle  rave 

Above  the  foeman's  head, 
And  each  with  many  a  feathery  wave 

Of  shafts  is  garlanded. 
O,  auench  the  names  that  in  thy  breast 

With  raging  fury  bum  : 
And  pacified  and  self-possessed 

To  Lanka's  town  return. 
Best  thou  in  her  imperial  bowers 

With  thine  own  wives  content, 
And  in  the  wood  let  Rama's  hours 

With  Sit6  still  be  spent.' 
TheJord  of  Lankd's  isle  obeyed 
The  counsel,  and  his  purpose  stayed. 
Borne  on  his  oar  he  parted  thence 
And  gained  his  royal  residence. 
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But  S6rpanakh&  saw  the  plain 

Spread  with  the  fourteen  thousand  slain, 

Doers  of  cruel  deeds  overthrown 

Hy  B&ma's  mighty  arm  alone, 

And  Trisiras  and  DAshan  dead, 

And  Khara,  with  the  hosts  they  led. 

Their  death  she  saw,  and  mad  with  pain, 

Roared  like  a  cloud  that  brings  the  rain. 

And  fled  in  anger  and  dismay 

To  Lank&,  seat  of  B&yan's  sway. 

There  on  a  throne  of  roy'al  state 

Sixalted  sat  the  potentate, 

Begirt  with  counsellor  and  peer. 

Like  indra  with  the  Storm  Uods  near. 

Bright  as  the  sun's  full  splendour  shone 

The  glorious  throne  he  sat  upon. 

As  when  the  blazing  fire  is  red 

Upon  a  golden  altar  fed. 

Wide  gaped  his  mouth  at  every  breath, 

Tremendous  as  the  jaws  of  Death. 

With  him  high  saints  of  lofty  thought, 

Gaudharvijtf,  Gods,  had  vainly  fought. 


The  wounds  were  on  his  body  yet 
From  wars  where  Gods  and  demons  met. 
And  soars  still  marked  his  ample  chest 
By  fierce  Airdvat's'  tusk  impressed. 
A*  score  of  arms,  ten  neckp,  had  he, 
His  royal  gear  was  brave  to  see. 
His  massive  form  displayed  each  sign 
That  marks  the  heir  of  kingly  line. 
In  stature  like  a  mountain  height, 
His  arms  were  strong,  his  teeth  were  white, 
And  all  his  frame  of  massive  mould 
Seemed  lazulite  adorned  with  gold. 
A  hundred  seams  impressed  each  limp 
Where  Vishnu's  arm  had  wounded  him. 
And  chest  and  shoulder  bora  the  print 
Of  sword  and  spear  and  arrow  dint. 
Where  every  God  had  struck  a  blow 
In  battle  with  the  giant  foe. 
His  might  to  wildest  rage  could  wake 
The  sea  whose  faith  naught  else  can  shake. 
Hurl  towering  mountains  to  the  earth. 
And  crush  e'en  foes  of  heavenly  birth. 
The  bonds  of  law  and  right  he  spumed  : 
To  others'  wives  his  fancy  turnea. 
Celestial  arms  he  used  in  fight. 
And  loved  to  mar  each  holy  rite. 
He  went  to  BlK>gavati's  town,' 
Where  V^suki  was  beaten  down. 
And  stole,  victorious  in  the  strife, 
Lord  Takshaka's  beloved  wife. 
Kaildsa's  lofty  crest  he  sought. 
And  when  in  vain  Euvera  fought. 
Stole  Pushpak  thence,  the  car  that  through 
The  air,  as  willed  the  master,  llew. 
Im]3elled  by  furious  anger,  he 
Spoiled  Nandan's^  shade  and  Kalinf, 
And  Chaitraratha's  heavenly  grove. 
The  liaunts  where  Gods  delight  to  rove. 
Tall  as  a  hill  that  cleaves  the  sky, 
He  raised  his  mightv  arms  on  high 
To  check  the  ))lessea  moon,  and  stay 
The  rising  of  the  Lord  of  Day. 
Ten  thousand  years  the  giant  spent 
On  dire. austerities  intent, 
And  of  his  heads  an  offering,  laid 
Before  the  Self -existent,  made. 
No  God  or  fiend  his  life  could  take, 
Gandharva,  goblin,  bird  or  dnake  : 
Safe  from  all  fears  of  death,  except 
From  human  arm,  that  life  was  kept. 
Oft  when  the  priests  began  to  raise 
Their  consecrating  hymns  of  praise, 
He  spoiled  the  Soma^s  sacred  juice 
Poured  forth  by  them  in  solemn  use. 

*  Indra's  elephant. 

»  Bhogavati,  in  P4t&la  in  the  regions 
under  the  earth,  is  the  capital  of  the  serpent 
race  whose  king  is  V&suki, 

'  The  grove  of  Indra. 
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The  sacrifice  his  hands  o'erthrew, 
And  cruellv  the  Br&hmans  slew. 
His  was  a  heart  that  naught  could  melt, 
Joying  in  woes  which  others  felt. 

She  saw  the  ruthless  monster  there, 
Dread  of  the  worlds,  unused  to  spare. 
In  robes  of  heavenlv  texture  dressed. 
Celestial  wreaths  adorned  his  breast. 
He  sat  a  shape  of  terror,  like 
Destruction  ere  the  worlds  it  strike. 
She  saw  him  in  his  pride  of  place, 
The  joy  of  old  Pulastya's'  race, 
Begirt  by  counsellor  and  peer, 
B4vati,  the  foeman's  mortal  fear, 
And  terror  in  her  features  shown, 
The  giantess  approached  the  throne. 

Then  Sfirpai^akh^  bearing  yet 
Each  deeply  printed  trace 

Where  the  great-hearted  chief  had  set 
A  mark  upon  her  face, 

Impelled  by  terror  and  desire. 
Still  fierce,  no  longer  bold, 

To  R&van  of  the  eyes  of  fire 
Her  tale,  infuriate,  told. 


CANTO  XXXIII. 
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Burning  with  anger,  in  the  ring 
Of  counsellors  who  girt  their  king, 
To  R4van,  raven er  of  man, 
With  bitter  words  she  thus  began : 

'  Wilt  thou  absorbed  in  pleasure,  still 
Pursue  unchecked  thy  selfish  will : 
Kor  turn  thy  heedless  eyes  to  see 
The  coming  fate  which  threatens  thee  ? 
'J  he  king  who  days  and  hours  employs 
In  base  pursuit  of  vulgar  joys 
Must  in  his  people's  sight  be  vile 
As  fire  that  smokes  on  funeral  pile. 
He  who  when  duty  calls  him  spares 
No  time  for  thought  of  royal  cares, 
Must  with  his  realm  and  people  all 
Involved  in  fatal  ruin  fall. 
As  elephants  in  terror  shrink 
From  the  false  river's  miry  brink. 
Thus  subjects  from  a  monarch  fiee 
Whose  face  their  eyes  may  seldom  see, 
Who  spends  the  hours  for  toil  ordained 
In  evil  courses  unrestrained. 
He  who  neglects  to  guard  and  hold 
His  kingdom  by  himself  controlled. 
Sinks  nameless  like  a  hill  whose  head 
Is  buried  in  the  ocean's  bed. 


1  Pulastva  is  considered  as  the  ancestor 
of  the  Raktthases  or  giants,  as  he  is  the 
father  of  Visravas,  the  father  of  B^van 
and  his  brethren. 


Thy  foes  are  calm  and  strong  and  wise. 
Fiends,  Gods*  and  warriore  of  the  skies,— 
How,  heedless,  wicked,  weak,  and  vain. 
Wilt  thou  thy  kingly  state  maintain  ? 
Thou,  lord  of  giants,  void  of  sense, 
Slave  of  each  changing  influence, 
Heedless  of  all  that  maken  a  king. 
Destruction  on  thy  head  wilt  bring. 
O  conquering  chief,  the  prince,  who  boasts. 
Of  treasury  and  rule  and  hosts. 
By  others  led,  though  lord  of  all, 
Is  meaner  than  the  lowest  thralL 
For  this  are  monarchs  said  to  be 
Long-sighted,  having  power  to  see 
Things  far  away  by  faithful  eyes 
Of  messengers  and'  loyal  spies. 
But  aid  from  such  thou  wilt  not  seek  : 
Thy  counsellors  are  blind  and  weak. 
Or  thou  from  these  hadst  surely  known 
Thy  legions  and  thy  realm  o'erthrown. 
Kno  w,twice  seven  thousand,  fierce  in  might, 
Are  slain  by  Rdma  in  the  fight. 
And  they,  the  giant  host  who  led, 
Khara  and  D(ishan,  both  are  dead. 
Know,  B&raa  with*  his  conquering  arm 
Has  freed  the  saints  from  dread  of  bans. 
Has  smitten  Janasthdn  and  made 
Asylum  safe  in  Dandak's  shade. 
Enslaved  and  dull,'of  blinded  sight. 
Intoxicate  with  vain  delight, 
Thou  closest  still  thy  heedless  eyes 
To  dangers  in  thy  realm  that  rise. 
A  king  besotted,  mean,  unkind, 
Of  niggard  hand  and  slavish  mind. 
Will  find  no  faithful  followers  heed 
Their  master  in  his  hour  of  need. 
The  friend  on  whom  he  most  relies, 
Jn  danger,  from  a  monarch  flies. 
Imperious  in  his  high  estate, 
Conceited,  proud,  and  passionate; 
Who  ne'er  to  state  affairs  attends 
With  wholesome  fear  when  woe  impends^ 
Most  weak  and  worthless  as  the  grass. 
Soon  from  his  sway  the  realm  wul  pass. 
For  rotting  wood  a  use  is  found, 
For  clods  and  dust  that  strew  the  ground. 
Hut  when  a  king  has  lost  his  sway. 
Useless  he  falls,  and  sinks  for  aye. 
As  raiment  by  another  worn. 
As  faded  garland  crushed  and  torn, 
So  is,  unthrone^,  the  proudest  king. 
Though  mighty  once,  a  useless  thing. 
But  he  who  every  sense  subdues 
And  each  event  observant  views, 
Rewards  the  good  and  keeps  from  wrong, 
Shall  reign  secure  and  flourish  long. 
Though  lulled  in  sleep  his  senses  lie 
He  watches  with  a  ruler's  eye. 
Untouched  by  favour,  ire,  and  hate, 
And  him  the  people  celebrate. 
O  weak  of  mind,  without  a  trace 
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Of  virtues  that  a  kinfir  ehould  grace, 
Who  hast  not  learnt  from  watchful  spy 
That  low  in  death  the  giants  lie. 
Seorner  of  others,  but  enchained 
By  every  base  desire, 
By  thee  each  duty  is  disdained 

Which  time  and  place  require. 
Soon  wilt  thou,  if  thuu  canst  not  learn. 

Ere  yet  it  be  too  late. 
The  good  from  evil  to  discern. 

Fall  from  thy  high  estate.' 
As  thus  she  ceased  not  to  upbraid 

The  king  with  cutting  8|>eech, 
And  every  fault  to  view  displayed, 

Naming  and  marking  each. 
The  monarch  of  the  sons  of  night, 
Of  wealth  and  ^ower  possessed, 
And  proud  of  his  imperial  might. 
Long  pondered  in  his  breast. 

CANTO  XXXIV. 


STTRPA'^TAKHA'S  SPEECH. 

Then  forth  the  giant's  fury  broke 
As  8drpanakh4  harshly  spoke. 
Girt  by  his  lords  the  demon  king 
Looked  on  her,  fiercely  questioning  : 

*  Who  is  this  K&ma,  whence,  and  where? 
His  form,  his  might,  his  deeds  declare. 
His  wandering  steps  what  purpose  led 
To  Dandak  forest,  hard  to  tread  i 
What  arms  are  his  that  he  could  smite 
In  frav  the  rovers  of  the  night. 
And  I'riRiras  and  Oiishan  lay 
Low  on  the  earth,  and  Khara  slay? 
Tell  all,  my  sister,  and  declare 
Who  maimed  thee  thus,  of  form  most  fair.' 

Thus  by  the  giant  king  addressed, 
While  burnt  her  fury  un repressed, 
The  giantess  declared  at  length 
The  hero's  form  and  deeds  and  strength  : 

*Long  are  his  arms  and  large  his  eyes : 
A  black  deer's  skin  his  dress  supplies. 
King  Dasaratha's  son  is  he,    , 
Fair  as  Kandarpa's  self  to  see. 
Adorned  with  many  a  golden  band, 
A  bow,  like  Indra's,  arms  his  hand. 
And  shoots  a  flood  of  arrows  fierce 
As  venomed  snakes  to  burn  and  pierce. 
I  looked,  I  looked,  but  never  saw 
His  mighty  hand  the  bowstring  draw 
That  sent  the  deadly  arrows  out. 
While  rang  through  air  his  battle-shout. 
1  looked,  I  looke^  and  saw  too  well 
How  with  that  hail  the  giants  fell. 
As  falls  to  eai-th  the  golden  grain. 
Struck  by  the  blows  of  Indra's  rain. 
He  fought,  and  twice  seven  thousand,  all 
Terrific  giants,  strong  and  tall, 


Fell  by  the  pointed  shafts  o'erthrown 
Which  R^ma  shot  on  f.wt,  alune. 
Three  little  hours  had  scarcely  fled, — 
Khara  and  Diishan  both  were  dead. 
And  he  had  freed  the  saints  and  made 
Asylnm  sure  in  DandaU's  shade. 
Me  of  his  grace  the'  victor  spared. 
Or  I  the  giants'  fate  had  shared. 
The  high-souled  Bama  would  not  deign  ' 
His  hand  with  woman's  blood  to  stain. 
Tiie  glorious  Lakshraan,  justly  dear, 
In  gifts  and  warrior  might  his  peer. 
Serves  his  great  brother  with  the  whole 
Devotion  of  his  faithful  soul : 
I'upetuous  victor,  bold  and  wise, 
First  in  each  hardy  enterprise, 
Still  ready  by  his  side  to  stand, 
A  second  self  or  better  hand. 
And  R^ma  has  a  large-eyed  spouse, 
h'ure  as  the  moon  her  cheek  and  brows. 
Dearer  than  life  in  Biima's  sight. 
Whose  happiness  is  her  delight. 
With  beauteouH  hair  and  nose  the  dame 
From  head  to  foot  has  naught  to  blame. 
She  shines  the  wood's  bright    Goddess, 

Quec'U 
Of  beauty  with  her  noble  mien. 
First  in  the  ranks  of  women  placed 
Is  Sitd  of  the  dainty  waist. 
In  all  the  earth  mine  eyes  have  ne'er 
Seen  female  form  so  sweetly  fair. 
Goddess  nor  nymph  can  vie  with  her. 
Nor  bride  of  heavenly  chorister. 
He  who  might  call  this  dame  his  own. 
Her  eager  arms  about  him  thrown, 
Would  live  more  blest  in  Site's  love 
Than  Indra  in  the  world  above. 
She,  peerless  in  her  form  and  face 
And  rich  in  every  gentle  grace. 
Is  worthy  bride,  O  King,  for  thee. 
As  thou  art  meet  her  lord  to  be. 
I  even  I,  will  bring  the  bride 
In  triumph  to  her  lover's  side — 
This  beauty  fairer  than  the  rest, 
With  rounded  limb  and  heaving  breast. 
Each  wound  upon  ray  face  I  owe 
To  cruel  Lakshman's  savage  blow. 
But  thou,  O  brother,  shalt  survey 
Her  moonlike  loveliness  to-day. 
And  Kama's  piercing  shafts  shall  smite 
Thine  amorous  bosom  at  the  sight. 
If  in  thy  breast  the  longing  rise 
To  make  thine  own  the  oeauteous  prize. 
Up,  let  thy  better  foot  begin 
The  journey  and  the  treasure  win. 
If,  giant  Lord,  thy  favouring  eyes 
Begard  the  plan  which  I  advise. 
Up,  cast  all  fear  and  doubt  away 
Aud  execute  the  words  I  say. 
Come,  giant  King,  this  treasure  seek, 
For  thou  9xt  strong  and  they  are  weak*- 
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Let  Sits,  of  the  faultleps  frame 
Be  borne  away  and  be  thy  dame. 
Tby  host  in  Janaathdn  who  dwelt 

Forth  to  the  battle  hied, 
And  by  tlie  shafts  which  B^ma  dealt 

They  perished  in  their  pride. 
Diishan  and  Khara  breathe  no  more, 

Laid* low  Upon  the  plain, 
i^rise,  and  ere  the  day  be  o'er 

Take  vengeance  for  the  slain.* 


CANTO  XXXV. 


ravans  journey. 

When  R&van,  by  her  fury  spurred. 
That  terrible  advice  had  heard, 
He  liade  his  nobles  quit  his  side. 
And  to  the  work  his  thought  applied. 
He  turned  his  anxious  mind  to  scan 
On  every  side  the  hardy  plan  : 
The  gain  against  the  risk  he  laid, 
Each  hope  and  fear  with  care  surveyed, 
'  And  in  his  heart  at  length  decreed 
To  try  performance  of  the  deed. 
Then  .steady  in  his  dire  intent 
The  giant  to  the  courtyard  went. 
There  to  his  charioteer  he  cried, 
•Bring  forth  the  car  whereon  \  ride,* 
Aye  ready  at  his  master's  word 
The  charioteer  the  order  heard. 
And  yoked  with  active  zeal  the  best 
Of  chariots  at  his  lord's  behest. 
Asses  with  heads  of  goblins  drew 
That  wondrous  car  where'er  it  flew. 
Obedient  to  the  will  it  rolled 
Adorned  with  gems  and  glistering  gold. 
Then  mounting,  with  a  roar  as  loud 
As  thulider  from  a  labouring  cloud, 
The  mighty  monarch  to  the  tide 
Of  Ocean,' lord  of  rivers,  hied. 
White  was  the  shade  above  him  spread, 
White  chouris  waved  around  his  head, 
And  he  with  gold  and  jewels  bright 
Shone  like  the  glossy  lazulite. 
Ten  necks  and  twenty  arms  had  he  : 
His  royal  gear  was  good  to  see. 
^he  heaven Iv  Gods'  insatiate  foe. 
Who  made  the  blood  of  hermits  flow, 
He  like  the  Lord  of  Hills  appeared 
With  ten  huge  heads  to  heaven  upreared. 
In  the  great  car  whereon  he  rode. 
Like  some  dark  cloud  the  giant  showed. 
When  round  it  in  their  close  array 
The  cranes  'mid  wreaths  of  Ugh tnmg  play 
He  looked,  and  saw.  from  realms  of  air, 
The  rocky  shore  of  ocean,  where 
Unnumbered  trees  delightful  grew 
With  flower  and  f luit  of  every  hue. 


He  looked  on  many  a  lilied  pool 
With  silvery  waters  fresh  and  cool, 
And  shores  like  spacious  altars  meet 
For  holy  hermits'  lone  retreat 
The  graceful  palm  adorned  the  scene. 
The  plantain  waved  her  glossy  green. 
There  grew  the  s&l  and  betel,  there 
On  bending  boughs  the  flowers  were  fair. 
There  hermits  dwelt  who  tamed  each  sense 
By  strictest  rule  of  abstinence : 
Gandharvas,  Kinnai-s,'  thronged  the  place, 
N&gas  and  birds  of  heavenly  race. 
Bright  minstrels  of  the  ethereal  quire, 
And  saints  exempt  from  low  desire. 
With  Ajas,  sons  of  Brahm&*s  line, 
Marlchipas  of  seed  divine, 
Yaikh&nasas  and  M&shas  strayed. 
And  B&lakhilyas<  in  the  shade. 
The  lovely  nymphs  of  heaven  we)'e  tbere^ 
Celestial  wreaths  confined  their  hair. 
And  to  each  form  new  grace  was  lent 
Bv  wealth  of  heavenly  ornament. 
Well  skilled  was  each  in  play  and  dance 
And  ^ntle  arts  of  dalliance. 
The  glorious  wife  of  many  a  God 
Those  beautiful  recesses  trod, 
There  Gods  and  D4navs,  all  who  eat 
The  food  of  heaven,  rejoiced  to  meet. 
The  swan  and  S4ras  throneed  each  bay 
With  curlews,  ducks,  and  divers  gay. 
Where  the  sea  spray  rose  soft  and  white 
O'er  rocks  of  glossy  lazulite. 
As  his  swift  way  the  fiend  pursued 
Pale  chariots  of  the  Gods  he  viewed, 
Bearing  each  lord  whose  rites  austere 
Had  raised  him  to  the  heavenly  sphere. 
Thereon  celestial  garlands  hung, 
There  music  played  and  songs  were  sung. 
Then  bright  Gandhai-vas  met  his  view, 
And  heavenly  nymphs,  as  on  he  flew. 
He  saw  the  sandal  woods  below, 
And  precious  trees  of  odorous  flow. 
That  to  the  air  armind  them  lent 
Their  riches  of  delightful  scent ; 
Nor  failed  his  roving  eye  to  mark 
Tall  aloe  trees  in  erove  and  park. 
He  looked  on  wood  with  caSisias  filled. 
And  plants  which  balmy  sweets  distilled. 
Where  her  fair  flowers  the  betel  showed 
And  the  bright  pods  of  pepper  glowed. 
The  pearls  in  many  a  silvery  heap 
Lay  on  the  margin  of  the  deep. 
And  i^rey  rocks  rose  amid  the  red 
Of  coral  washed  from  ocean's  bed. 


»  Beings  with  the  body  of  a  man  and  the 
head  of  a  horse. 

>  Ajas,  Mariohinas,  Yaikh&nasas,  M&- 
shas,  and  B&lakhiiyas  are  classes  of  super- 
natural beings  who  lead  the  lives  of  her- 
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High  soared  the  mountain  peaks  that  bore 
Treasui-es  of  gold  and  silver  ore, 
And  leaping  down  the  rocky  walls 
Came  wild  and  glorious  waterfalls. 
Fair  towns  which  grain  and  treasure  held, 
And  dames  who  every  gem  excelled, 
He  saw  outspread  beneath  him  far, 
With  8teed,  and  elephant,  and  car. 
That  ocean  shore  he  viewed  that  showed 
Fair  as  the  blessed  Gods'  abode 
"Where  cool  delightful  breezes  played 
O^er  levels  in  the  freshest  shaoe. 
He  saw  a  fig-tree  like  a  cloud 
"With  mighty  branches  earthward  bowed. 
Ht  stretched  a  hundred  leagues  and  made 
For  hermit  bands  a  welcome  shade. 
Thither  the  feathered  king  of  yore 
An  elephant  and  tortoise  bore, 
Aild  lighted  on  a  bough  to  eat 
The  captives  of  his  taloned  feet. 
The  bough  unable  to  sustain 
The  crushing  weight  and  sudden  strain, 
lioaded  with  spi-ays  and  leaves  of  spring 
Gave  way  beneath  the  feathered  king. 
Under  the  shadow  of  the  tree 
Dwelt  many  a  saint  and  devotee, 
Aias,  the  sons  of  Brahm&'s  line, 
M^shas  Marlchipas  divine, 
Taikh^nasas,  and  all  the  race 
Of  HalakhilyHS,  loved  the  place. 
But  pitying  their  sad  estate 
The  feathered  monarch  raised  the  weight 
Of  th«  huge  bough,  and  bore  away 
The  loosened  load  and  captured  prey, 
A  hundred  leagues  away  ne  sped, 
Then  on  his  monstrous  booty  fed, 
And  with  the  bough  he  smote  the  lands 
Where  dwell  the  wild  Nish^a  bands. 
Higl)  joy  was  his  because  his  deed 
From  jeopardy  the  herm'its  freed. 
That  pride  for  great  deliverance  wrought 
A  double  share  of  valour  brought. 
His  soul  conceived  the  high  emprise 
To  snatch  the  Amrit  from  the  skies, 
r         Be  rent  the  nets  of  iron  first, 
^         Then  through  the  jewel  chamber  burst, 
And  bore  the  drink  of  heaven  away 
That  watched  in  I.idra's  palace  lay. 

Such  was  the  hermit-sheltering  tree 
.Which  Bdvan  turned  his  eye  to  see. 
I  Still  marked  where  Garud  sought  to  rest, 

The  fig-tree  bore  the  name  of  lilest. 

When  Bdvan  stayed  his  chariot  o*er 
The  ocean's  heart-enchanting  shore, 
He  saw  a  hermitage  that  stood 
Sequestered  in  the  holy  wood. 
He  saw  the  fiend  M4richa  there 
With  deerskin  garb,  and  matted  hair 
Coiled  up  in  hermit  guise,  who  spent 
His  days  by  rule  most  abstinent. 
As  guest  and  host  are  woi4  to  meet, 


They  met  within  that  lone  retreat. 
Hefore  the  king  M&richa  placed 
Food  never  known  to  human  taste. 
He  entertained  his  guest  with  meat 
And  gave  him  water  for  his  feet. 
And  then  addressed  the  giant  king 
With  timely  words  of  questioning : 

*  Lord,  is  it  well  with  thee,  and  well 
With  those  in  Lanka's  town  who  dwell « 
What  sudden  thought,  what  urgent Yieed 
Has  brought  thee  with  impetuous  sneed  ?  * 

The  fiend  M&richa  thus  addressed 
R&van  the  king,  his  mighty  guest. 
And  he,  well  billed  in  arts  that  guide 
The  eloquent,  in  turn  replied : 
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•  Hear  me,  Marlcha,  while  I  speak. 
And  tell  thee  why  thy  home  I  seek. 
Sick  and  distressed  am  I,  and  see 
My  surest  hope  and  help  in  thee. 
Of  Janasth&n  I  need  not  tell, 
Where  Surpanakha,  Knara.  dwell, 
And  Dtisha^  with  the  arm  of  might. 
And  Trisiras,  the  fierce  in  fight, 
Who  feeds  on  human  fiesh  and  gore. 
And  many  noble  giants  more. 
Who  roam  in  dark  of  midnight  through 
The  forest,  brave  and  strong  and  true. 
By  my  command  they  live  at  ease 
And  slaughter  saints  and  devotees. 
Those  twice  neven  thousand  giants,  all 
Obedient  t  >  tlieir  captain's  call, 
Joying  in  war  and  ruthless  deeds 
Follow  where  mighty  Khara  leads. 
Those  fearless  warrior  bands  who  roam 
Through  Janasth^n  their  forest  home. 
In  all  their  terrible  array 
Met  B4ma  in  the  battle  fray. 
Gii-t  with  all  weapons  forth  they  sped 
With  Khara  at  the  army's  head. 
The  front  of  battle  RAma  held  : 
With  furious  wrath  his  bosom  swelled. 
Without  a  word  his  hate  to  show 
He  launched  the  arrows  from  his  bow. 
On  thft  fierce  hosts  the  missiles  came. 
Each  burning  with  destructive  flame. 
The  twice  seven  thousand  fell  o'erthrown 
By  him,  a  man,  on  foot,  alone. 
Khara  the  army's  chief  ^nd  pride, 
And  D6shan,  fearless  warrior,  died, 
And  Trisiras  the  fierce  was  slain. 
And  Dandak  wood  was  free  again. 
He,  banished  by  his  angry  sire,  , 
Roams  with  his  wife  in  mean  attire. 
This  wretch,  his  Warrior  tribe's  disgrace. 
Has  slaiu  the  be&t  of  giant  race. 
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Harsh,  wioked,  fierce,  and  greedy.souled, 
A  fool,  with  senses  uncontrolled, 
No  thought  of  duty  stirs  his  hreast: 
He  joys  to  see  the  world  distressed. 
He  sought  the  wood  with  fair  pretence 
Of  truthful  life  and  innocence, 
But  his  false  hand  my  sister  left 
Mangled,  of  nose  and  ears  bereft. 
This  Baiua's  wife  who  bears  the  name 
Of  Sit^  in  her  face  and  frame 
Fair  as  a  daughter  of  the  skies,— 
Her  will  I  seize  and  bring  the  prize 
Triumphant  from  the  forest  shade : 
For  this  I  seek  thy  willing  aid. 
If  thou,  O  mighty  one,  wilt  lend 
Thy  help  and  stand  beside  thy  friend, 
I  with  my  brothers  may  defy 
All  Gods  embattled  in  the  sky. 
Come,  aid  me  now,  for  thine  the  power 
To  succour  in  the  doubtful  hour. 
Thou  art  in  war  and  time  of  fear, 
For  heart  and  hand,  without  a  peer. 
For  thou  art  skilled  in  art  and  wile, 
A  warrior  brave  and  trained  in  guile. 
AiVith  this  one  hope,  this  on!y  aim, 
O  Rover  of  the  Night,  I  came. 
Now  let  me  tell  what  aid  I  ask 
To  back  me  in  my  purposed  task. 
In  semblance  of  a  golden  deer 
Adorned  with  silver  spots  appear. 
Go,  seek  his  dwelling :  in  tiie  way 
Of  B4ma  and  his  consort  stray. 
Doubt  not  the  lady,  when  she  sees 
The  wondrous  deer  amid  the  trees, 
Will  bid  her  lord  and  l^kshman  take 
The  creature  for  its  beauty's  salce. 
Then  when  the  chiefs  have  parted  thence, 
And  left  her  lone,  without  defence, 
As  R4hu  storms  the  moonlight.  I 
Will  seize  the  lovely  dame  and  fly. 
Her  lord  will  waste'  away  and  weep 
For  her  his  valour  could  not  keep. 
Then  boldly  will  I  strike  the  blow 
And  wreak  my  vengeance  on  the  foe.* 

When  wise  M4richa  heard  the  tale 
His  heart  grew  faint,  his  cheek  was  pale, 
He  stared  with  open  orbs,  and  tried 
To  moisten  lips  which  terror  dried, 
And  grief,  like  death,  his  bosom  rent 
As  on  the  king  his  look  he  bent. 
The  monarch  s  will  he  strove  to  stay, 
Distracted  with  alarm. 

For  well  he  knew  the  might  that  lay 
In  R&ma*s  matchless  arm. 

With  suppliant  hands  M&richa  stood 
And  thus  began  to  tell 

His  counsel  for  the  tyrant's  good, 
And  for  his  own  as  well : 


CANTO  XXXVII. 
MARrCHA'S  SPEECH. 

Mdrlcha  gave  attentive  ear 
The  ruler  of  the  fiends  to  hear : 
Then,  trained  in  all  the  rules  that  teach 
The  eloquent,  began  his  speech : 

•  'Tis  easy  task,  O  King,  to  find 
Smooth  speakers  who  delight  the  mind. 
But  they  who  urge  and  they  who  do 
Distasteful  things  and  wise,  are  few. 
Thou  hast  not  learnt,  by  proof  untaught, 

1  And  borne  away  by  eager  thought, 

1  That  R4ma,  formed  for  high  emprise. 
With  Varun  or  with  Indra  vies. 
Still  let  thy  people  live  in  peace. 
Nor  let  their  name  and  lineage  cease^ 
For  Bdma  with  his  vengeful  hand 
Can  sweep  the  giants  from  the  land. 

I  O,  let  not  Janak's  daughter  bring 

,  Destruction  on  the  giant  king. 
Let  not  the  lady  Sitd  wake 
A  tempest,  on  thy  head  to  break. 
Still  let  tbe  dame,  by  care  untried. 
Be  happy  by  her  husband's  side, 
Lest  swift  avenging  ruin  fall 
On  gloriou»Lank^  thee,  and  all. 
Men  such  as  thou  with  wills  unchained* 
Advised  by  sin  and  unrestrained, 
Destroy  themselves,  the  kinsf,  the  state^ 
And  leave  the  people  desolate. 
Rama,  in  bonds  of  duty  held, 
Was  never  by  his  sire  expelled. 
He  is  no  wretch  of  greedy  mind. 
Dishonour  of  his  Warrior  kind. 
Free  from  all  touch  of  rancorous  spite, 
All  creatures*  good  is  his  delight. 
He  saw  his  sire  of  truthful  heart 
Deceived  by  Queen  Kaikeyi's  art. 
And  said,  a  true  and  duteous  son, 

*  What  thou  hast  promised  shall  be  done.' 
To  gratify  the  lady's  will. 

His  father's  promise  to  fulfil. 

He  left  his  realm  and  all  delight 

For  Dandak  wood,  an  anchorite. 

No  cruel  wretch,  no  senseless  fool 

Is  Rama,  unrestrained  by  rule. 

This   groundless  charge   has  ne'er  been 

heard, 
Nor  shouldst  thou  speak  the  slanderous 

word. 
B&ma  in  truth  and  goodness  bold 
Is  Virtue's  self  in  human  mould. 
The  sovereign  of  the  world  confessed 
As  Indra  rules  among  the  Blest. 
And  dost  thou  plot  from  him  to  rend 
The  darling  whom  his  arms  defend? 
Less  vain  the  hope  to  steal  away 
The  glory  of  tbe  Lord  of  Day, 
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O  R&van,  guard  thee  from  tbe  fire 

Of  vengeful  E&ma's  kindled  ire,— 

Each  spark  a  shaft  with  deadly  aim, 

While  bow  and  falchion  feed  t»ie  flame. 

Oast  not  away  in  hopeless  strife 

Thy  realm,  thy  bliss,  thine  own  dear  life. 

O  Bavan  of  his  might  beware, 

A  God  of  Death  who  will  not  spare. 

That  bow  he  knows  so  well  to  draw 

Is  the  destroyer's  flaming  jaw, 

And  with  his  shafts  which  flash  and  glow 

He  Slavs  the  armies  of  the  foe. 

Thou  ne'er  canst  win— the  thought  forego— 

From  the  safe  guard  of  shaft  and  bow 

King^  Janak's  child,  the  dear  delight 

Of  R4ma  unapproached  in  might. 

The  spouse  of  Kaghu's  son,  confessed 

Lion  of  men  with  lion  chest, — 

Dearer  than  life,  through  good  and  ill 

Devoted  to  her  husband's  will, 

The  slender- waisted,  still  must  be 

From  thy  polluting  touches  free. 

Far  better  grasp  with  venturous  hand 

The  flame  to  wildest  fury  fanned. 

What,  King  of  giants,  canst  thou  gain 

From  this  attempt  so  wild  and  vain? 

If  in  the  tight  his  eye  he  bend 

Upon  thee,  Lord,  thy  days  must  end. 

So  life  and  bliss  and  royal  sway, 

Lost  beyond  hope,  will  j)as8  away. 

Summon  each  lord  of  high  estate, 

And  chief,  Vibhishan»  to  debate. 

With  peers  in  lore  of  counsel  tried 

Consiaer,  reason,  and  decide. 

Scan  strength  and  wnakness,  count  the  cost, 

What  may  be  gained  and  what  be  lost. 

Examine  and  compare  aright 

Thy  proper  power  and  R&ma*8  might, 

Then  if  thy  weal  be  still  thy  care. 

Thou  wilt  be  prudent  and  forbear. 

O  giant  King,  the  contest  shun. 

Thy  force  is  all  too  weak 
The  lord  of  Kos&l*8  mighty  con 

In  deadly  fray  to  seek. 
King  of  the  hosts  that  rove  at  night, 

( >  hear  what  I  advise : 
My  prudent  counsel  do  not  slight ; 
Be  patient  and  be  wise.* 


»  *  The  younger  brother  of  the  giant 
B&van  ;  when  he  and  his  brother  had 
practised  austerities  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  Brahmft  appeared  to  offer  them 
boons :  Vibhishana  asked  that  he  might 

never  meditate  any  unrighteousness 

On  the  death  of  R^van  Vibhishana  was 
instaUed  as  BAja  of  Lankfi..'  Gabrbtt's 
Classical  Dictionary  of  India. 


CANTO  XXXVIII. 
MABrOHA'S  SPBECH. 

*  Once  in  my  strength  and  vigour's  pride 
I  roamed  this  earth  from  side  to  side. 
And  towering  like  a  mountain's  crest, 

A  thousand  N6gas'«  might  possessed. 

Like  some  vast  sable  cloud  I  showed : 

My  golden  armlets  flashed  and  flowed, 

A  crown  I  wore,  an  axe  I  swayed, 

And  all  I  met  were  sore  afraid. 

I  roved  where  Dandak  wood  is  spread  ; 

On  flesh  of  slauglltered  saints  I  fed. 

Then  Visvdmitra,  sage  revered. 

Holy  of  heart,  my  fury  feared. 

To  Dasaratha's  court  he  sped 

And  went  before  the  king  and  said :« 

*  With  me,  my  lord,  thy  Bdma  send 
On/ holy  days  his  aid  to  lend. 
M^richa  tills  my  soul  with  dread 
And  keeps  me  sore  disquieted.' 

The  monarch  heard  the  saint's  request 
And  thus  the  glorious  sage  addressed  : 

*  My  boy  as  yet  in  arms  untrained 
The  age  of  twelve  has  scarce  attained. 
But  I  myself  a  host  will  lead 

To  guard  thee  in  the  hour  of  need. 
My  host  with  fourfold  troops  complete. 
The  rover  of  the  night  shall  meet. 
And  I,  O  best  of  saints,  will  kill 
Thy  foeman  and  thy  prayer  fulfil.' 
The  king  vouchsafed  his  willing  aid  s 
The  saint  again  this  answer  made: 

*  By  R&ma's  might,  and  his  alone. 
Can  this  great  fiend  be  overthrown. 
I  know  in  days  of  yoi^  the  Blest 
Thy  saving  help  in  fight  confessed. 
Still  of  thy  famous  deeds  they  tell 
In  heaven  above,  in  earth,  and  hell, 
A  mightv  host  obeys  thy  best : 
Here  let  it  still,  I  pray  thee,  rest. 
Thv  glorious  son,  though  yet  a  boy, 
Will  in  the  fight  that  hend  destroy. 
B^ma  alone  with  me  shall  ^o ; 

Be  happv,  victor  of  the  foe. 

He  spoke  :  the  monarch  gave  assent. 
And  B&ma  to  the  hermit  lent. 
So  to  his  woodland  home  in  joy 
Went  Visv&mitra  with  the  boy. 
With  ready  bow  the  champi(»n  stood 
To  guard  the  rites  in  Dandak  wood. 
With  glorious  eyes,  most  bright  to  view, 
Beardless  as  yet  and  dark  of  hue ; 
A  single  robe  his  only  wear,  ^ 

His  temples  veiled  with  waving  hair. 


»  Serpent-gods. 

'See  P.  33,^3,  .^Google 
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Around  his  neck  a  chain  of  gold) 
He  grasped  the  bow  he  loved  to  hold; 
And  the  joung  heroV  presence  made 
A  glory  m  the  forest  shade. 
Thus  K4ma  with  his  beauteous  mien, 
Like  the  young  rising  moon  was  seen* 
%  like  a  cloud  which  tempest  brings, 
My  arms  adorned  with  golden  rings, 
Proud  of  the  boon  which  lent  me  might, 
Approached  where  dwelt  the  anchorite. 
But  R&ma  saw  me  venturing  nigh, 
Baising  my  murderous  axe  on  high  ; 
He  saw,  and  fearless  of  the  foe, 
Strang  with  calm  hand  his  trusty  bow. 
By  pride  of  conscious  strength  beguiled, 
I  scorned  him  as  a  feeble  child. 
And  rushed  with  an  impetuous  bound 
On  Visv&mitra's  holy  ground. 
A  keen  swift  shaft  he  pointed  well, 
The  foeman's  rage  to  checl?  and  quell, 
And  hurled  a  hundred  leagues  away 
Deep  in  the  ocean  waves  I  lay. 
He  would  not  kill,  but,  nobly  brave, 
My  forfeit  life  he  chose  to  save. 
80  there  I  lay  with  wandering  sense 
Dazed  by  that  arrow's  violence. 
Long  in  the  sea  I  lay  :  at  length 
Slowly  returned  my  sense  and  strength, 
And  rising  from  my  watery  bed 
To  Lankd^  town  again  I  sped. 
Thus  was  I  spared,  but  all  my  band 
Fell  slain  by  B^ma's  conquering  hand, — 
A  boy,  untrained  in  warrior  skill, 
Of  iron  arm  and  dauntless  will. 
li  thou  with  Eamu  still,  in  spite 
Of  warning  and  of  prayer,  wilt  fight, 
I  see  terrific  woes  impend, 
And  dire  defeat  thy  days  will  end. 
Thy  giants  all  will' feel  the  blow 
And  share  the  fatal  overthrow. 
Who  love  the  taste  of  joy  and  play, 
The  banquet  and  the  festal  day. 
Thine  eyes  will  see  destruction  take 
Thy  Lankd,  lost  for  Situ's  sake. 
And  stately  pile  and  palace  fall 
With  terrace,  dome,  and  jewelled  wall. 
The  good  will  die  :  the  crime  of  kings 
Destruction  on  the  people  brings  : 
The  sinless  die,  as  in  the  lake 
The  fish  must  perish  with  the  snake. 
The  prostrate  giants  thou  wilt  see 
Slain  for  this  folly  wrought  hy  thee. 
Their  bodies  bright  with  precious  scent 
And  sheen  of  heavenly  ornament ; 
Or  see  the  remnant  of  thy  train 
Seek  refuge  far,  when  help  is  vain. 
And  with  their  wives,  or  widowed,  fly 
To  every  quarter  of  the  sky  ; 
Thy  mournful  eyes,  where'er  they  turn, 
Will  see  thy  stately  city  burn, 
When  royal  homes  with  fire  are  red» 


And  an^owy  nets  around  are  spreaiL 
A  sill  that  tops  all  sins  in  shame 
Is  outrage  to  another's  dame. 
A  thousand  wives  thy  palace  fill, 
And  countless  beauties  wait  thy  will. 

0  rest  contented  with  thine  own, 
Nor  let  thy  race  be  overthrown. 
If  thou,  O  King,  hast  still  delight 

In  rank  and  wealth  and  power  and  mig^t. 
In  noble  wives,  in  troops  of  friends. 
In  all  that  royal  state  attends, 

1  warn  thee,  cast  not  all  away, 
Nor  challenge  R^ma  to  the  fray. 
If  deaf  to  ever^  friendly  prayer, 

Thou  still  wilt  seek  the  strife, 
And  from  the  side  of  B4ma  tear 

His  lovely  Maithil  wife, 
Soon  will  thy  life  and  empire  end 

Destroyed  by  B^ma's  bow, 
And  thou,  with  kith  and  kin  and  friend. 

To  Yama's  realm  must  go.' 

CANTO  XXXIX. 


MABrCHA'S  SPEECH. 

'I  told  thee  of  that  dreadful  day 
When  B^ma  smote  and  spared  to  slay. 
Now  hear  me,  R4van,  while  I  tell 
What  in  the  after  time  befell. 
At  length,  restored  to  strength  and  pride, 
1  and  two  mighty  fiends  beside 
Assumed  the  forms  of  deer  and  strayed 
Through  Da^dak  wood  in  lawn  and  glade. 
I  reared  territic  horns:  beneath 
Were  fiaming  tongue  and  pointed  teeth. 
I  roamed  where'er  my  fancy  led, 
And  on  the  fiesh  of  hermits  fed. 
In  sacred  haunt,  by  hallowed  tree, 
Where'er  the  ritual  fire-*  might  be. 
A  fearful  shape,  I  wandered  through 
The  wood,  and  many  a  hermit  slew. 
With  ruthless  rage  the  saints  I  killed 
Who  in  the  grove  their  taHks  fulfilled. 
When  smitten  to  the  earth  they  sank, 
Their  flesh  I  ate,  their  blood  I  drank, 
And  with  my  cruel  deeds  dismayed 
All  dwellers  in  the  forest  shade, 
Spoiling  their  rites  in  bitter  hate. 
With  human  blood  inebriate. 
Once  in  the  wood  I  chanced  to  see 
Bama  again,  a  devotee, 
A  hermit,  fed  on  scanty  fare, 
Who  made  the  good  of  all  his  care. 
His  noble  wife  was  by  his  side, 
And  Lakshman  in  the  battle  tried. 
In  senseless  pride  I  scorned  the  might 
Of  that  illuistrious  anchorite. 
And  heedless  of  a  hermit  foe,    ,  . 
Becalled  my  earlier  overthowglc 
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I  charged  him  in  my  rage  and  scorn 
To  slay  him  with  my  pointed  horn, 
In  heedless  haste,  to  fury  wrought 
As  on  my  former  wounds  I  thought. 
Then  from  the  mighty  bow  he  drew 
Three  foe-destroying  arrows  flew, 
Keen-poiDted,  leaping  from  the  string 
Swift  as  the  wind  or  feathered  king. 
Dire  shafts,  on  flesh  of  foemen  ffd, 
Like  rushing  thunderbolts  they  sped. 
With  knots  well  smoothed  and  barbs  well 

bent^ 
Shot  e'en  as  one,  the  an*ow8  went. 
But  I  who  R&ma's  might  had  felt, 
And  knew  the  blows  the  hero  dealt, 
Escaped  by  rapid  flight.    The  two 
Who  lingered  on  the  spot,  he  slew. 
I  fled  from  mortal  danger,  freed 
From  the  dire  shaft  by  timely  speed. 
Now  to  deep  thought  my  days  I  give, 
And  as  a  humble  permit  live. 
In  every  shrub,  in  every  tree 
I  view  that  noblest  devotee. 
In  every  knotted  trunk  I  mark 
His  deerakin  and  his  coat  of  bark, 
And  see  the  bow-armed  B4ma  stand 
Like  Varna  with  his  noose  in  hand. 
I  tell  thee  K^van,  in  my  fright 
A  thousand  Bar'nas  mock  my  sisht. 
This  wood  with  every  bush  and  bough 
Seems  all  one  fearful  R&ma  now. 
Tliroughout  the  grove  there  is  no  spot 
So  lonely  where  I  see  him  not. 
He  haui'itd  me  in  my  dreams  by  night. 
And  wakes  me  with  the  wild  affright. 
The  letter  that  begins  his  name 
Sends  terror  through  my  startled  frame. 
The  rapid  oars  whereon  we  ride. 
The  rich  rare  jewels,  once  my  pride, 
Have  names^  that  strike  upon  mine  ear 
With  hated  sound  that  counsels  fear. 
His  mighty  strength  too  well  1  know, 
Kor  art  tiiou  match  for  such  a  foe. 
Too  strong  were  Raghns's  son  in  fight 
For  Namuchi  or  Bali's  mieht. 
Then  B4ma  to  the  battle  dare, 
Or  else  be  patient  and  forbear  ; 
But,  wouldst  thou  see  me  live  in  peace, 
Let  mention  of  the  hero  cease. 
The  good  whose  holy  lives  were  spent 
In  deepest  thought,  most  innocent. 
With  all  their  people  many  a  time 
Have  perished  through  another's  crime. 
So  in  the  common  ruin,  I 
Must  for  another's  folly  die, 
Do  all  thy  strength  and  courage  can. 
But  ne'er  will  I  approve  the  plan. 
For  he,  in  might  supremely  great, 


The  giant  world  could  extirpate. 
Since,  when  impetuous  Khara  sought 
The  grove  of  Janasth^n  and  fought 
For  Stirpanakhd's  sake,  he  died 
By  Rdma's'hand  in  battle  tried. 
How  has  he  wronged  thee  ?   Soothly  swear. 
And  B&ma's  fault  and  sin  declare. 
I  warn  thee,  and  my  words  are  wise, 

I  seek  thy  people's  weal : 
But  if  this  rede  thou  wilt  despise, 

Nor  hear  my  last  appeal. 
Thou  with  thy  kin  ana  all  thy  friends 

In  fight  this  day  wilt  die. 
When  his  great  bow  the  hero  bends, 
And  shafts  unerring  fly.' 


CANTO  XL. 


•  The  Sanskrit  words  for  car  and  jewels 
begin  with  ra. 


BAVAN'S  SPEECH. 

But  Bavan  scorned  the  rede  he  gave 
In  timely  words  to  warn  and  save, 
E'en  as  the  wretch  who  hates  to  live 
Rejects  the  herb  the  leeches  give. 
By  fate  to' sin  and  ruin  spurred, 
That  sage  advice  the  giant  heard. 
Then  in  reproaches  hard  and  stern 
Thus  to  Maricha  spoke  in  turn  : 

*Is  this  thy  counsel,  weak  and  base. 
Unworthy  of  thy  giant  race  ? 
Thy  speech  is  fruitless,  vain,  thy  toil 
Like  casting  seed  on  barren  soil. 
No  words  of  thine  shall  drive  me  back 
From  B&ma  and  the  swift  attack. 
A  fool  is  he.  inured  to  sin. 
And  more,  of  human  origin. 
The  craven,  at  a  woman's  call 
To  leave  his  sire,  his  mother,  all 
The  friends  he  loved,  the  power  and  sway. 
And  hasten  to  the  woods  away  ! 
But  now  his  an^er  will  I  rouse, 
Stealing  away  his  darling  spouse. 
1  in  thy  sight  will  ravish  her 
From  iSLhara's  cruel  murderer. 
Upon  this  plan  my  soul  is  bent. 
And  naught  shall  move  my  firm  intent. 
Not  if  the  way  through  demons  led 
And  Gods  with  Indra  at  their  head. 
'Tis  thine,  when  questioned,  to  explain 
The  hope  and  fear,  the  loss  and  gain. 
And,  when  thy  king  thy  thoughts  would 

know. 
The  triumph  or  the  danger  show. 
A  prudent  counsellor  should  wait, 
And  speak  when  ordered  in  debate. 
With  hands  uplifted,  calm  and  meek. 
If  honour  and  reward  he  seek. 
Or,  when  some  prudent  course  he  sees 
I  Which,  spoken,  may  his  king  displease. 
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He  should  by  hints  of  dexterous  art 
His  counsel  to  bis  lord  impart. 
But  prudent  words  are  said  in  vain 
When  the  blunt  speech  brings  grief  and 

pain. 
Ahigh-souled  king  will  scarcely  thank 
The  man  who  shames  his  royal  rank. 
Five  are  the  shapes  that  kings  assume, 
Of  majesty,  of  grace,  and  gloom : 
Like  Indra  now,  or  Agni,  now 
Like  the  dear  Moon,  with  placid  brow : 
Like  mighty  Varun  now  they  show, 
Now  fierce  as  He  who  rules  below. 

0  giant,  monarchs  lof  ty-souied 
Are  kind  and  gentle,  stern  and  bold. 
With  gracious  love  their  gifts  dispense 
And  swiftly  punish  each  offence. 
Thus  subjects  should  their  rulers  view 
With  all  respect  and  honour  due. 
But  folly  leads  thy  heart  to  slight 
Thy  monarch  and  neglect  his  right. 
Thou  hast  in  lawless  pride  addressed 
With  bitter  words  thy  royal  guest. 

1  asked  thee  not  my  strength  to  scan, 
Or  less  and  profit  in  the  plan. 

I  only  spoke  to  tell  the  deed 

0  mighty  one,  by  me  decreed, 
And  bid  thee  in  the  peril  lend 
Thy  succour  to  support  thy  friend. 
Hear  me  again,  ana  I  will  tell 
How.  thou  canst  aid  my  venture  well. 
In  semblance  of  a  golaeu  deer 
Adorned  with  silver  drops,  appear : 
And  near  the  cottage  in  the  way 

Of  H^ma  and  his  consort  stray. 

Draw  nigh,  and  wandering  through  the 

brake 
With  thy  strange  form  her  fancy  take. 
The  Maithil  dame  with  wondering  eyes 
Will  look  upon  thy  fair  disguise, 
And  quickly  bid  her  husband  go 
And  bring  the  deer  that  charms  her  so. 
When  Baghu*s  son  has  left  the  place, 
Still  pressing  onward  in  the  chase. 
Cry  out,  *  O  Lakshman !  Ah,  mine  own  I  * 
With  voice  resembling*  B&ma's  tone. 
When  Lakshman  hears  his  brother* s  cry, 
Impelled  by  Sltd  he  will  fly, 
Restless  with  eager  love,  to  aid 
The  hunter  in  the  distant  shade. 
When  both  her  guards  have  left  her  side, 
Even  as  Indra,  thousand-eyed. 
Clasps  ^achf,  will  I  bear  away 
The  Maithil  dame  an  easy  prey. 
When  thou,  my  friend,  this  aid  hast  lent, 
Go  where  thou  wilt  and  live  content. 
True  servant,  faithful  to  thy  vow. 
With  half  my  realm  I  thee  endow. 
Go  forth,  may  luck  thy  way  attend 
That  leads  thee  to  the  happy  end. 

1  in  my  car  will  quickly  be 


In  Dandak  wood,  and  follow  thee. 
So  will  1  cheat  this  Rama*s  eyes 
And  win  without  a  blow  the  prize ; 
And  safe  return  to  Lank4*8  town 
With  thee,  my  friend,  this  day  shall  crowii. 
But  if  thou  wilt  not  aid  my  will. 
My  hand  this  day  thy  blood  shall  spilL 
Yea,  thou  must  share  the  destined  task^ 
For  force  will  take  the  help  I  ask. 
No  bliss  that  rebePs  life  attends 
Whose  stubborn  will  his  lord  offends. 
Thy  life,  if  thou  the  task  assay, 

In  jeopardy  mav  stand  ; 
Oppose  me,  and  this  very  day 

Thou  diest  by  this  hand. 
Now  ponder  all  that  thou  hast  heard 

Within  thy  prudent  breast : 

Reflect  with  care  on  every  word. 

And  do  what  seems  the  best.* 
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MARTCHA'S   REPLY. 

Against  his  judgment  sorely  pressed 

By  his  imperious  lord^s  behest, 

M&richa  threats  of  death  defied 

And  thus  with  bitter  words  replied: 

*  Ah,  who,  my  King,  with  sinful  thought 

This  wild  and  wicked  counsel  taught. 

By  which  destruction  soon  will  fall 

On  thee,  thy  sons,  thy  realm  and  all  ? 

Who  is  the  guilty  wretch  who  sees 

With  envious  eye  thy  blissful  ease. 

And  by  this  plan,  so  fakely  shown. 

Death's  gate  for  thee  has  open  thrown  ? 

With  souls  impelled  by  mean  desire 

Thy  foes  against  thy  life  conspire. 

They  urge  thee  to  destruction's  brink, 

And  gladly  would  they  see  thee  sink. 

Who  with  base  thought  to  work  thee  woo 

This  fatal  road  has  dared  to  show, 

And,  triumph  in  his  wicked  eve. 

Would  see  thee  enter  in  and  die  ?  | 

To  all  thy  counsellors,  untrue. 

The  punishment  of  death  is  due. 

Who  see  thee  tempt  the  dangerous  way. 

Nor  strain  each  nerve  thv  foot  to  stay. 

Wise  lords,  whose  king,  by  passion  led, 

The  path  of  sin  begins  to  tread, 

Restrain  him  while  there  yet  is  time  : 

But  thine,— they  see  nor  heed  the  crim^. 

These  by  their  master^s  will  obtain 

Merit  and  fanie  and  joy  and  gain. 

**Tis  only  by  their  master's  grace 

That  sei*vants  hold  their  lofty  place. 

But  when  the  monarch  stoops  to  sin 

They  lose  each  joy  they  strove  to  win, 

And  all  the  people  high  and  low 

Fall  in  the  common  overthrow. 
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Merit  and  fame  and  honour  spring, 
Best  of  the  mighty,  from  the  king. 
So  all  should  strive  with  heart  and  will 
To  Ueep  the  king  from  every  ill. 
Pride,  violence,  and  sullen  hate 
Will  ne'er  maintain  a  monarch's  state. 
And  those  who  cruel  deeds  advise 
Must  perish  when  their  master  dies. 
Like  drivers  with  their  cars  o'erthrown 
III  places  roucrh  with  root  and  stone. 
The  good  wl  ose  holy  lives  werejspent 
On  duty's  highest  laws  intent. 
With  wives  and  children  many  a  time 
Have  perisiied  for  another's  crime. 
Bapless  are  they  whose  sovereign  lord. 
Opposed  to  al',  i  y  all  abhorred, 
Is  cruel-hearted,  narsh,  severe : 
Thus  might  a  jackal  tend  the  deer. 
Now  all  the  giant  race  await. 
Destroyed  bv  thee,  a  speedy  fate, 
Ruled  by  a  king  so  cruel-souled. 
Foolish  in  heart  and  uncontrolled. 
Think  not  I  fear  the  sudden  blow 
That  threatens  now  to  lay  me  low : 
I  mourn  the  ruin  that  I  see 
Impending  o'er  thy  host  and  thee. 
Me  first  perchance  will  Et4ma  kill. 
But  soon  his  band  thy  blood  will  spill. 
I  die,  and  if  by  BAma  slain 
And  not  by  thee,  I  count  it  gain. 
Soon  as  the  hero  s  face  I  see 
His  angry  eyes  will  murder  me. 
And  if  on  her  thy  hands  thou  lay 
Thy  friends  and  thou  are  dead  this  day. 
If  with  my  help  thou  still  must  dare 
The  lady  from  her  lord  to  tear, 
Farewell  to  all !  our  days  are  o'er, 
Lauk4  and  giants  are  no  more. 
In  vain,  in  vain,  an  earnest  friend, 
I  warn  thee.  King,  and  pray. 

Thou  wilt  not  to  my  prayers  attend. 
Or  heed  the  words  I  say. 

So  men.  when  life  is  iieeting  fast 
And  death's  sad  hour  is  nigh. 

Heedless  and  blinded  to  the  last 
Beject  advice  aud  die.' 

CANTO  XLIL 


MABrCHA  TRANSFORMED. 

M&rfcha  thus  in  wild  unrest 
With  bitter  words  the  king  addressed, 
Then  to  his  giant  lord  in  dread, 
•Arise,  and  let  us  go,'  he  said. 
*  Ah,  I  have  met  that  mighty  lord 
Armed  with  his  shafts  aud  bow  and  sword. 
And  if  again  that  bow  he  bend 
Our  lives  that  very  hour  will  end. 


For  none  that  warrior  can  provoke 
And  think  to  fly  his  deadly  stroke. 
Like  Yatna  with  his  staff  is  he, 
And  his  dread  hand  will  slaughter  thee. 
What  can  I  more?  My  words  can  find 
No  passage  to  thy  stubborn  mind. 
I  go.  great  King,  thy  task  to  share. 
And  my  success  attend  thee  there. 

With  that  reply  and  bold  consent 
The  giant  king  was  well  content. 
He  strained  MILrlcha  to  his  breast 
And  thus  with  joyful  words  addressed ; 
*  'I'here  spoke  a  hero  dauntless  still, 
Obedient  to  his  master's  will, 
Mdriciia's  proper  self  once  more  : 
Some  other  took  thy  shape  before. 
Come,  mount  my  jewelled  car  that  flies, 
Will -governed,  through  the  yielding  skies; 
These  asses,  goblin-faced,  shall  bear 
Us  quickly  through  the  fields  of  air. 
Attract  the  lady  with  thy  shape. 
Then  through  the  wood,  at  will,  escape. 
And  I,  when  she  has  no  defence. 
Will  seize  the  dame  and  bear  her  thence. 

Again  M&richa  made  reply, 
Consent  and  will  to  signify. 
With  rapid  speed  the  giants  two 
From  the  calm  hermit  dwelling  flew. 
Borne  in  that  wondrous  chariot,  meet 
For  some  great  God's  celestial  seat. 
They  from  their  airy  path  looked  down 
On  many  a  wood  and  many  a  town. 
On  lake  and  river,  brook  and  rill, 
City  and  realm  and  towering  hill. 
Soon  he  whom  giant  hosts  obeyed, 
MILricha  by  his  side,  surveyed 
The  dark  expanse  of  Dandak  wood 
Where  B^ma's  hermit  cottage  stood. 
They  left  the  flying  car,  whereon 
The  wealth  of  ^old  and  jewels  shone, 
And  thus  the  giant  king  addressed 
M&richa  as  his  hand  he  pressed: 

'  M&richa,  look  I  before  our  eyes 
Bound  B^ma's  home  the  plantains  rise. 
His  hermitage  is  now  in  view  : 
Quick  to  the  work  we  came  to  do !  * 

Thus  B&van  spoke,    M&Hcha  heard 
Obedient  to  his  master's  word. 
Threw  off  his  giant  shape  and  near 
The  cottage  strayed  a  beauteous  deer. 
With  magic  power,  by  rapid  change. 
His  borrowed  form  was  fair  and  strange. 
A  sapphire  tipped  each  horn  with  light; 
His  face  was  black  relieved  with  white. 
The  turkis  and  the  ruby  shed 
A  glory  from  his  ears  and  head. 
His  arching  neck  was  proudly  raised. 
And  lazulites  beneath  it  blazed. 
With  roseate  bloom  his  flanks  were  dyed. 
And  lotus  tints  adorned  his  hide. 
His  shape  was  fair,  compact,  and  slight ; 
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His  hoofs  were  carveti  lazulite. 
His  tail  with  every  changing  glow 
Displayed  the  hues  of  Indras  bow. 
With  glossy  skin  so  strangely  flecked, 
With  tints  of  every  gem  bedecked. 
A  light  o'er  Rama's liome  he  sent, 
And  through  tiie  wood,  where'er  he  went. 
The  giant  clad  in  that  strange  dress 
That  took  the  soul  with  loveliness, 
To  charm  the  fair  Yidehan's  eyes 
With  mingled  wealth  of  mineral  dyes, 
Moved  onward,  cropping  in  his  way, 
The  grass  and  grain  and  tender  spray. 
His  coat  with  drops  of  silver  bright, 
A  form  to  gaze  on  with  delight, 
He  raised  his  fair  ueck  as  he  went 
U  o  browse  on  bud  and  filament. 
Now  in  the  Cassia  grove  he  strayed, 
Now  by  the  cot  in  plantains'  shade. 
Slowly  and  slowly  on  he  came 
To  catch  the  glances  of  the  dame, 
And  the  tall  deer  of  splendid  hue 
Shone  full  at  length  in  Site's  view. 
H-e  roamed  where'er  his  fancy  chose 
Where  Kama's  leafy  cottage  "rose. 
Now  near,  now  far,  in  cai-eless  ease, 
He  came  and  went  among  the  trees. 
Now  with  light  feet  he  turned  to  fly. 
Now,  reassured,  again  drew  nigh  : 
Now  gambolled  close  with  leap  and  bound, 
Now  lay  upon  the  grassy  ground  : 
Now  sought  the  door,  devoid  of  fear, 
And  mingled  with  the  troop  of  deer ; 
Led  them  a  little  way,  and  thence 
Again  returned  with  contidence. 
Now  flying  far,  now  turning  back 
Emboldened  on  his  former  track, 
Seeking  to  win  the  lady'»  glance 
He  wandered  through  the  green  expanse. 
Then  thronging  round,  the  woodland  deer 
Gazed  on  his  form  with  wondering  fear ; 
A  while  they  followed  where  he  led. 
Then  snuffed  the  tainted  gale  and  fled. 
The  giant,  though  he  longed  to  slay 
The  startled  quarry,  spared  the  prey. 
And  mindful  of  the  shape  he  wore 
To  veil  his  nature,  still  forbore. 
Then  Sii4  of  the  giorious  eye, 
Returning  from  her  task  drew  nigh ; 
For  she  had  sought  the  wood  to  bring 
Each  loveliest  flower  of  earbr  spring. 
Now  would  the  bright-eyed  lad^  choose 
Some  gorgeous  bud  with  blending  hues. 
Now  plucked  theman^^o's  spray,  and  now 
The  bloom  from  an  Asoka  bough. 
She  with  her  beauteous  form,  unmeet 
For  woodland  life  and  lone  retreat. 
That  wondrous  dappled  deer  beheld 
Ctemmed  with  rich  pearls,  unparalleled. 
Hin  silver  hair  the  ladv  saw. 
His  radiant  teeth  and  lips  and  jaw, 


And  gazed  with  rapture  as  her  eyes 
Expanded  in  their  glad  surprise. 
And  when  the  false  deer's  glances  fell 
On  her  whom  Rima  loved  so  well. 
He  wandered  here  and  there,  and  cast 
A  luminous  beauty  as  he  passed ; 
And  Janak's  child  with  strange  delight 
Kept  gazing  on  the  unwonted  sight. 
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THE  WONDROUS  DEER. 

She  stooped,  her  hands  with  flowers  to  fill. 
But  gazed  upon  the  marvel  still : 
Gazed  on  its  back  and  sparkling  side 
Where  silver  hues  with  golden  vied. 
Joyous  was  she  of  faultless  mould. 
With  glossy  skin  like  polished  gold, 
And  loudly  to  her  husband  cried 
And  bow-armed  Lakshma^  by  his  side : 
Again,  again  she  called  in  glee  : 
*  u  come  this  glorious  creature  see  ; 
Quick,  quick,  my  lord,  this  deer  to  view. 
And  bring  thy  brother  Lakshman  too.' 
As  through  the  wood  her  clear  tones  rang, 
Hwif  t  to  her  side  the  brothers  sprang. 
With  eager  eyes  the  jp^rove  they  scanned. 
And  saw  the  deer  before  them  stand. 
Bubdoubt  wasstrong  in  Lakshman's  breast, 
Who  thus  his  thought  and  fear  expressed : 

'  Stay,  for  the  wondrous  deer  we  see 
The  fiend  Mdrichasself  may  be. 
Ere  now  have  kin^  who  sought  this  place 
'i'o  take  their  pastime  in  the  chase. 
Met  from  his  wicked  art  defeat. 
And  fallen  slain  by  like  deceit. 
He  wears,  well  trained  in  magic  guile^ 
The  figure  of  a  deer  a  while, 
Bright  as  the  very  sun,  or  place 
Where  dwell  the  gay  Ganuharva  race. 
No  deer,  O  R4ma,  eer  was  seen 
Thus  decked  with  gold  and  jewels'  sheen. 
'Tis  magic,  for  the  world  has  ne'er. 
Lord  of  the  world,  shown  aught  so  fair.' 

But  Sit4  of  the  lovely  smile, 
A  captive  to  the  giant's  wile. 
Turned  Lakshman's  prudent  speech  a«ide 
And  thus  with  eager  words  replied: 
Mv  honoured  lord,  this  deer  I  see 
With  beauty  rare  enraptures  me. 
Go,  chief  of  mighty  arm,  and  bring 
For  my  delight  this  precious  thing. 
Fair  creatui-es  of  the  woodland  roam 
Untroubled  near  our  hermit  home. 
The  forest  cow  and  stag  are  there. 
The  fawn,  the  monkey,  and  the  bear. 
Where  spotted  deer  delight  to  play. 
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And  strong  and  beauteous  Rianars*  stray. 
But  never,  as  they  wandered  bjr, 
Has  such  a  beauty  charmed  mine  eye 
As  this  with  limbs  so  fair  and  slight, 
So  gentle,  beautiful  and  bright. 
O  see,  how  fair  it  is  to  view 
With  jewels  of  each  varied  hue : 
Briffht  as  the  rising  moon  it  glows, 
Lighting  the  wood  where'er  it  goes. 
Ah  me.  what  form  and  grace  are  there  1 
Its  limbs  how  fine,  its  hues  how  fair  I 
Transcending  all  that  words  express. 
It  takes  my  soul  with  loveliness. 
O,  if  thou  would,  to  please  me,  strive 
To  take  the  beauteous  thing  alive, 
How  thou  wouldst  gaze  with  wondering 

eyes 
Delighted  on  the  lovely  prize ! 
And  when  our  woodland  life  is  o*er. 
And  we  enjoy  our  realm  once  more, 
The  wondrous  animal  will  grace 
The  chambers  of  my  dwelling-place, 
And  a  dear  treasure  will  it  be 
Tm  Bbarat  and  the  queens  and  me. 
And  all  with  rapture  and  amaze 
Upon  its  heavenly  form  will  gaze. 
But  if  the  beauteous  deer,  pursued. 
Thine  arts  to  take  it  still  elude, 
Strike  it,  O  chieftain^  and  the  skin 
WiU  be  a  treasure,  laid  within. 
O,  how  I  long  my  time  to  pass 
Sitting  upon  the  tender  grass. 
With  that  soft  fell  beneath  me  spread 
Bright  with  its  hair  of  golden  thread ! 
This  strong  desire,  this  eager  will. 
Befits  a  gentle  lady  ill ; 
But  when  I  first  beheld,  its  look 
My  breast  with  fascination  took. 
See,  gulden  hair  its  flank  adorns. 
And  sapphires  tip  its  branching  horns. 
■  Resplendent  as  the  lunar  way. 
Or  the  first  blush  of  opening  day. 
With  graceful  form  and  radiant  hue 
It  charmed  thy  heart,  O  chieftain,  too. 
He  heard  her  speech  with  willing  ear, 
He  looked  again  upon  the  deer. 
Its  lovely  shape  his  breast  beguiled 
Moved  by  the  prayer  of  Janak's  child, 
And  yielding  for  her  pleasure's  sake. 
To  Lakshman  B&ma  turned  and  spake  : 
'Mark,  Lakshman,  mark   how   Sitd's 
breast 
With  eager  longing  is  possessed. 
To-day  this  deer  of  wondrous  breed 
Must  for  his  passing  beanty  bleed. 
Brighter  than  e'er  in  Nandan  strayed* 
Or  Ohaitraratha*8  heavenly  shade. 

I  A  race  of  beings  of  human  shape  but 
with  the  heads  of  horses,  like  centaurs 
reversed.  . 
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How  should  the  groves  of  earth  possess 
Such  all-surpassing  loveliness ! 
The  hair  lies  smooth  and  bright  and  fine, 
Or  waves  upon  each  curving  line, 
And  drops  of  living  gold  bedeck 
The  beauty  of  his  side  and  neck. 
O  look,  his  crimson  tongue  between 
His  teeth  like  flaming  fire  is  seen. 
Flashing,  whene'er  his  lips  he  parts. 
As  from  a  cloud  the  lightning  darts. 
O  see  his  sunlike  forehead  shine 
With  emerald  tints  and  almandine. 
While  pearly  light  and  roseate  glow 
Of  shells  adorn  his  neck  below. 
No  eye  on  such  a  deer  can  rest 
But  soft  enchantment  takes  the  breast : 
No  man  so  fair  a  thing  behold 
Ablaze  with  light  of  radiant  gold. 
Celestial,  bright  with  jewels'  sheen. 
Nor  marvel  when  his  eyes  have  seen. 
A  king  equipped  with  bow  and  shaft 
Delights  in  gentle  forest  craft, 
And  as  in  boundless  woods  he  strays 
The  quarry  for  the  venison  slavs. 
There  as  he  wanders  with  his  train 
A  store  of  wealth  he  oft  may  gain. 
He  claims  by  right  the  precious  ore. 
He  claims  the  jewels*  sparkling  store. 
Such  gains  are  dearer  in  his  eyes 
Than  wealth  that  in  his  chamber  lies. 
The  dearest  things  his  spirit  knows. 
Dear  as  the  bliss  which  Sukra  chose. 
But  oft  the  rich  expected  gain 
Which  heedless  men  pursue  in  vain. 
The  sage,  who  prudent  counsels  know, 
Explain  and  in  a  moment  show. 
This  best  of  deer,  this  gem  of  all. 
To  yield  his  precious  spoils  must  fall. 
And  tender  Slt4  by  my  side 
Shall  sit  upon  cue  golden  hide. 
Ne*er  ooula  I  find  so  rich  a  coat 
On  spotted  deer  or  sheep  or  goat. 
No  buck  or  antelope  has  such. 
So  bright  t  >  view,  so  soft  to  touch. 
This  radiant  deer  and  one  on  high 
That  moves  in  glory  through  the  sky, 
Alike  in  heavenly  beauty  are. 
One  on  the  earth  and  one  a  star. 
But,  brother,  if  thy  fears  be  true. 
And  this  bright  creature  that  we  view 
Be  fierce  M&richa  in  disguise. 
Then  by  this  hand  he  surely  dies. 
For  that  dire  fiend  who  spurns  control 
With  bloody  hand  and  cruel  soul. 
Has  roamed  this  forest  and  dismayed 
The  holiest  saints  who  haunt  the  shade. 
Great  archers,  sprung  of  royal  race. 
Pursuing  in  the  wood  the  chase. 
Have  fallen  by  his  wicked  art, 
And  now  mv  shaft  shall  strike  his  heart. 
Vatdpi,  by  bis  magic^power, 
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Made  heedless  saints  his  flesh  dev(  ur,         ' 
Then,  from  within,  their  frames  he  rent 
Forth  bursting  from  imprisonment. 
But  once  his  art  in  senstlesH  pride 
Upon  the  mightiest  saint  he  trie<i, 
Agastya's  self,  and  caused  him  taste 
The  baited  meal  before  him  placed, 
y&tdpi,  when  the  rite  was  o'er, 
Would  take  the  giant  form  he  woi-e, 
But  Saint  Agastya  knew  his  wile, 
And  checked  the  giant  with  a  nmile  : 
*  V&t&pi,  thou  with  cruel  8pite 
Hast  conquered  many  an  anchorite. 
The  rtoblest  of  the  Br&hman  cafte,— 
And  DOW  tiiy  ruin  comes  at  last.' 
Kow  if  my  power  he  thus  defies. 
This  giant,  like  V4tdpi,  dies, 
l^aring  to  ^'corn  a  man  like  me, 
A  self -subduing  devotee. 
Yea,  as  Agastva  slew  the  foe, 
My  hand  shall  lay  Marlcha  low. 
Clad  in  thine  aims,  thy  bow  in  hand. 
To  guard  the  Mhithil  liidy  htand. 
With  watchful  eye  and  thougiitful  breast 
Keeping  each  word  of  my  behest. 
I  go,  and  hunting  through  the  brake 
Tnis  wondrous  deer  will  bring  or  take. 
Yea.  surely  I  will  bring  the  spoil 
Beturnin§;  from  my  hunter's  toil. 
8ee,  Lak&bman.  how  my  consort's  eyes 
Are  longing  for  the  lovely  prize. 
This  day  it  falls,  that  I  may  win 
The  treasure  of  so  fair  a  skin. 
Do  thou  and  8it4  watch  with  care 
Lest  danger  seize  you  unawara. 
Swift  from  my  bow  one  shaft  will  fly  ; 
The  stricken  deer  will  fall  and  die. 
Then  quickly  will  I  strip  the  game 
And  bring  the  trophy  to  my  dame. 

Jat&yus,  guardian  good  and  wise. 
Our  old  and  faithful  friend, 

The  best  and  8trong:est  bird  that  flies, 
His  willing  aid  will  lend. 

The  Maithil  lady  well  protect. 
For  every  chance  provide, 

And  in  thy  tender  care  sutpect 
A  foe  on  every  side.' 


CANTO  XLIV. 

MARrCHA'8  DBATH. 

Thus  having  warned  his  brother  bold 
He  grasped  his  sword  with  haft  of  gold. 
And  bow  with  triple  flexure  bent, 
His  own  delight  and  ornament ; 
Then  bound  two  quivers  to  his  side. 
And  hurried  forth  with  eager  stride. 
Soon  as  the  antlered  monarch  saw 
The  lord  of  monarohs  near  him  draw, 


A  while  with  trembling  heart  he  fle<i. 
Then  turned  and  showed  his  stately  heM. 
With  sword  and  bow  the  ihief  pursued 
Where'er  the  flying  deer  he  viewed 
Sending  from  dell  and  lone  recess 
The  splendour  cf  his  loveliness. 
Now  full  in  view  the  creature  Ktood, 
Now  vanished  in  the  depth  of  wood  ; 
Now  luring  with  a  languid  flight. 
Now  like  a  meteor  lost  to  sight. 
With  trembling  limbs  away  he  sped  ; 
Then  like  the  moon  with  clouds  oerspread 
Gleamed  for  a  moment  bright  between 
The  trecH,  and  was  again  unseen. 
Thus  in  tlie  magic  deer's  disguise 
Muricha  lured  him  to  the  prize. 
And  seen  a  while,  then  lost  to  view. 
Far  from  his  cot  the  hero  drew. 
Still  by  the  flying  game  deceived 
1  he  hunter's  heart  was  wroth  and  grieved. 
And  wearied  with  the  fruitless  chase 
He  stayed  him  in  a  shady  place. 
Again  the  rover  of  the  niicht 
£n raged  the  chieftain,  full  in  sight. 
Slow  moving  in  the  coppice  near. 
Surrounded  by  the  woodland  deer. 
Again  the  hunter  sought  the  game 
That  seemed  a  while  to  court  his  aim  : 
But  seized  again  with  sudden  dread. 
Beyond  his  sight  the  creature  fled. 
Again  the  hero  left  the  shade, 
Again  the  deer  before  him  strayed. 
With  surer  hope  and  stronger  will 
The  hunter  longed  his  prey  to  kill. 
Then,  as  his  soul  impatient  grew. 
An  arrow  fmm  his  side  he  drew, 
Resplendent  at  the  sunbeam's  glow, 
The  crusher  of  the  smitten  foe. 
With  skilful  heed  the  mighty  lord 
Fixed  well  the  shaft  and  strained  the  cord. 
Upon  the  deer  his  eyes  he  bent. 
And  like  a  fiery  serpent  went 
The  arrow  Brahm&s  self  had  framed. 
Alive  with  sparks  that  hissed  and  flamed. 
Like  Indra's  flashing  levin,  true 
To  the  false  deer  the  missile  flew. 
Cleaving  his  flesh,  that  wondrous  dart 
Stood  quivering  in  M6riiha's  heart. 
Scarce  from  the  ground  one  foot  he  sprang. 
Then  stricken  fell  with  deadly  pang. 
Half  lifeless,  as  he  pressed  the  ground, 
He  gave  a  roar  of  awful  sound. 
And  ere  the  wounded  eiant  died 
He  threw  his  borrowed  form  aside. 
Remembering  still  his  lord's  behest 
He  pondered  in  his  heart  how  best 
Sft&  might  send  her  guard  away, 
And  B&van  seize  the  helpless  prey. 
The  monster  knew  the  time  was  nigb. 
And  called  aloud  with  eager  cry, 
*  Ho,  Sitil,  Lakshman  I '  and  the  tcna 
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He  borrowed  was  like  Ramans  own. 
So  by  that  matchless  arrow  cleft, 
Tli«  deer's  bright  t'orm  Maricha  left. 
Resumed  liis  giant  shape  and  size 
And  closed  in  death  his  languid  eyes. 
When  R4ma  saw  bis  awful  foe 
Ckuip,  smeared  with  blood,  in  deadly  throe. 
His  anxious  thouffhts  to  tiit&  sped, 
And  the  wise  words  that  Lakshman  said, 
Ttiat  this  was  false  M4rioha's  art, ' 
Keturned  again  upon  his  heart, 
He  knew  the  foe  no  triumphed  o'er 
Tlte  name  of  great  M&richa  bore. 
'  The  fiend,*  he  pondered,  'ere  he  died, 
*  Ho,  Lakshma^  !  ho,  my  Sic4 .' '  cried. 
Ah,  if  that  cry  nas  reached  her  ear. 
How  dire  must  be  my  darling's  fear! 
And  Lakshman  of  the  mighty  arm. 
What  thinks  he  in  his  wild  alarm  ? 
A.S  thus  ho  thought  in  sad  surmise, 
EHch  startled  hair  began  to  rine  ; 
And  when  he  saw  the  giant  slain 
And  thought  upon  that  cry  again. 
His  spirit  sank  and  terror  presided 
Full  sorely  on  the  hero's  breast. 
Another  deer  he  chased  and  struck : 
He  bore  away  the  fallen  buck. 
To  Janasth&n  then  turned  his  face 
And  hastened  to  his  dwelling-place. 


CANTO  XLV. 

LAKSHMAN'S  DEPARTURE. 

But  Sit&  hearing,  as  she  thought. 
Her  husband's  cry  with  anguish  fraught. 
Called  to  her  guardian,  '  Uikshman,  run 
And  in  the  wood  seek  Kaghu's  son. ' 
Scarce  can  my  heart  retain  its  throne. 
Scarce  can  my  life  be  called  mine  own. 
As  all  my  powers  and  senses  fail 
At  that  long,  loud  and  bitter  wail. 
Haste  to  the  wood  with  all  thy  speed 
And  save  thy  brother  in  his  need. 
€ki,  save  him  in  the  distant  shade 
Where  loud  he  calls  for  timely  aid. 
He  falls  beneath  some  giant  foe-- 
A  bull  whom  lions  overthrow.' 

Deaf  to  her  prayer,  no  step  he  stirred 
Obedient  to  his  brother's  word. 
Tiien  Janak's  child,  with  ire  inflamed. 
In  words  of  bitter  scorn  exclaimed  : 

*8umitr^'s  son,  a  friend  in  show, 
Thou  art  in  truth  thy  brother's  foe, 
Who  canst  at  such  an  hour  deny 
Thy  succour  and  neglect  his  cry. 
Yes,  Lakshman,  smit  with  love  of  me 
Thy  brother's  death  thou  fain  wouldst  see. 
Tills  guilty  love  thy  heart  has  swayed. 
And  makes  thy  feet  so  loth  to  aid. 


Thou  bast  no  love  for  RAma,  no : 
Thy  joy  is  vice,  thy  thoughts  are  low. 
Hence  thus  unmoved  thou  yet  canst  stay 
While  my  dear  lord  is  far  away. 
If  auffht  of  ill  my  lord  betide 
Who  led  thee  here,  thy  chief  and  guide 
Ah.  what  will  be  my  hapless  fate  * 

Left  in  the  wild  wood  desolate  I ' 

Thus  spoke  the  lady  sad  with  fear. 
With  many  a  sigh  and  many  a  tear. 
Still  trembling  like  a  captured  doe  : 
And  Lakshman  spoke  to  calm  her  woe : 

*  Tidehan  Queen,  be  sure  of  this,~ 
And  at  the  thought  thy  fear  dismiss^— 
Thv  husband's  mightier  power  defies 
All  €k>ds  and  angels  of  the  skies, 
Gandharvas,  and  the  sons  of  light. 
Serpents,  and  rovers  of  the  night. 
I  tell  thee,  of  the  sons  of  earth, 
Of  Gods  who  boast  celestial  birth, 
Of  beasts  and  birds  and  giant  hosts, 
Of  demigods,  Gandharvas.  ghosts. 
Of  awful  fiends,  O  thou  most  fair, 
There  Jives  not  one  whose  heart  would  dare 
To  meet  thy  Rdma  in  the  fight. 
Like  Indra's  self  unmatched  in  might. 
Such  idle  words  thou  must  not  say  : 
Thy  R&ma  lives  whom  none  may  slay. 
I  will  not.  cannot  leave  thee  here 
In  the  wild  wood  till  he  be  near. 
The  mightiest  strength  can  ne'er  withstand 
His  eager  force,  his  vigorous  hand  : 
No,  not  the  triple  world  allied 
With  all  the  immortal  Gods  beside. 
Dismiss  thy  fear^  again  take  heart. 
Let  all  thy  doubt  and  woe  depart. 
Thy  lord,  be  sure,  will  soon  be  here 
And  bring  thee  back  that  best  of  deer. 
Not  his,  not  his  that  mournful  cry. 
Nor  haply  came  it  from  the  sky  : 
Some  giant's  art  was  busy  there 
And  framed  a  castle  based  on  air. 
A  precious  pledge  art  thou,  consigned 
To  me  by  him  of  noblest  mind  ; 
Nor  can  I,  fairest  dame,  forsake 
The  pledge  which  R&ma  bade  me  take. 
Upon  our  heads,  O  Queen,  we  drew 
The  giants'  hate  when  K6ma  slew 
Their  chieftain  Ehara,  and  the  shade 
Of  Janasth4n  in  ruin  laid. 
Through  all  this  mighty  wood  they  rove 
With  varied  cries  from  grove  to  grove. 
On  rapine  bent  they  wander  here: 
But  O,  dismiss  thy  causeless  fear.' 

brightflashed  her  eye  as  Lakshman  spoke. 
And  forth  her  words  of  fury  broke' 
Upon  her  truthful  guardian,  flung 
With  bitter  taunts  that  pierced  and  stung^: 
*  Shame  on  such  false  compassion,  base  . 
Defiler  of  thy  glorious  race  I.    . 
'Twere  joyoua  sight,  I  ween,  to  thee  .  < 
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My  lord  in  direst  strait  to  see. 
Thou  knowest  B&ma  sore  bested, 
Or  wonl  like  this  thou  ne'er  hadst  said. 
Ko  marvel  if  we  tind  such  sin 
In  rivals  false  to  kith  and  kin. 
Wretches  like  thee  of  evil  kind, 
Concealing  oriine  with  crafty  mind. 
Thou,  wrtftch,  thine  aid  wilt  still  deny, 
And  leave  my  lord  alone  to  die. 
Has  love  of  me  unnerved  thy  hand, 
Or  Bbarat's  art  this  ruin  planned  ? 
•But  be  the  <»veaohery  his  or  thine, 
In  Tain,  ia  -vain  the  base  design. 
For  hoir  shall  I,  the  chosen  bride 
Of  ^dark'hued  Bama,  lotus-eyed, 
The  queen  who  once  called  Kama  mine, 
To  love  of  other  men  decline  T 
Believe  me,  Lakshman,  Rama's  wife 
Before  thine  eyes  will  auit  this  life, 
And  not  a  moment  will  she  stay 
If  her  dear  lord  have  passed  away.* 

The  lady's  bitter  speech,  that  stirred 
Bach,  hair  upon  his  frame,  he  heard. 
With  lifted  hands  together  laid, 
His  calm  reply  he  gently  made : 

*  No  words  have  I  to  answer  now : 
My  deity,  0  Queen,  art  thou. 
But  'tis  no  marvel,  dame,  to  find 
Buch  lack  of  sense  in  womankind. 
Throughout  this  world,  O  Maithil  dame, 
.    Weak  women's  hearts  are  still  the  same. 
InooBstant,  urged  by  envious  spite, 
They  sever  friends  and  hate  the  right. 
I  cannot  brook,  Tidehan  Queen, 
Thy  words  intolerably  keen. 
Mine  ears  thy  fierce  reproaches  paiu 
As  boiling  water  seethes  the  brain. 
And  now  to  bear  me  witness  all 
The  dwellers  in  the  wood  I  call. 
That,  when  with  words  of  truth  I  plead. 
This  harsh  reply  is  all  my  meed. 
Ah,  woe  is  thee  I  Ah,  grief,  that  still 
Eager  to  do  my  brother's  will, 
mourning  thy  woman's  nature,  I 
lilust  see  tliee  doubt  my  truth,  and  die. 
I  fly  to  B&ma's  side,  and  Oh, 
May  bliss  attend  thee  while  1  go! 
May  all  attendant  wood-gods  screen 
Tbrhead  from  harm,  O  largeeyed  Queen 
And  though  dire  omens  meet  my  sight 
And  fill  my  soul  with  wild  affright, 
Mav  I  return  in  peace  and  see 
The  son  of  Baghu  saf  e  wtth  thee ! ' 

The  child  of  Janak  heard  him  speak. 
And  the  hot  teardrops  down  her  cheek, 
Increasing  to  a  torrent,  ran. 
As  thus  once  more  the  dame  began  : 
«0  Uktbnia?,  if  I  widowed  be 
Aod&^aTl's  flood  shall  cover  mo. 
Or  I  will  die  by  cord,  or  leap, 
jiif^weavyt  from  yon  jrooky  ^t«ep  ; 


Or  deadly  poison  will  I  drink. 
Or  'neath  the  kindled  flames  will  sink. 
But  never,  reft  of  B^ma,  can 
Consent  to  touch  a  meaner  man.' 

The  Maithil  dame  with  many  sigbs. 
And  torrents  pouring  from  her  eyes, 
The  faithful  Lakshman  thus  adressed. 
And  smote  her  hands  upon  her  breast. 
Sumitr&'s  son,  o'erwhelmed  by  fears, 
Looked  on  the  large-eyed  queen : 
He  saw  that  flood  of  burning  tears. 

He  saw  that  piteous  mien. 
He  yearned  sweet  comfort  to  afford. 

He  strove  to  soothe  her  pain : 
But  to  the  brother  of  her  lord 

She  spoke  no  word  again. 
His  reverent  hands  onoa  more  he  raifled. 

His  head  he  slightlv  bent, 
Upon  her  face  he  sadly  gazed. 
And  then  toward  R4ma  went. 


CANTO  XLVI. 

THE  GUEST. 

The  angry  Lakshman  scarce  could  brook 
Her  bitter  words,  her  furious  look. 
With  dark  forebodings  in  his  breast 
To  R&ma's  side  he  quickly  pressed. 

Then  ten-neoked  R4vai^  saw  the  tima 
Propitious  for  his  f>urposed  crime. 
A  mendicant  in  guise  lie  came 
And  stood  before  the  Maithil  dame. 
His  garb  was  red,  with  tufted  hair 
And  sandalled  feet  a  shade  he  bare. 
And  from  the  fiend's  left  shoulder  along 
A  staff  and  water- vessel  hung. 
Near  to  the  lovely  dame  he  drew. 
While  both  the  chiefs  were  far  from  Tiew, 
As  darkness  takes  the  evening  air 
Wben  neither  sun  nor  moon  is  there. 
He  bent  his  eye  upon  the  dame, 
A  princess  fair,  ot  spotless  fame: 
So  might  some  baleful  planet  be 
Near  Moon-forsaken  Bohi^f.i 
As  the  fierce  tyrant  nearer  drew. 
The  trees  in  Janasthdn  that  grew 
Waved  not  a  leaf  for  fearand  woe. 
And  the  hushed  wind  forbore  to  blow. 
Qoddvari's  waters  as  they  fled, 
Saw  his  fierce  eye- balls  flashing  red. 
And. from  each  swiftly. gliding  wave 
A  melancholy  murmur  gave. 
Then  R&va^,  when  his  eager  eye 
Beheld  the  longed-ior  moment  nigfa^ 
In  mendicant's  apparel  dressed 
Near  to  the  Maithil  lady  pressed. 
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In  holy  guise,  a^  fiend  abhorred, 
He  lound  her  mourning  for  her  lord. 
Thus  threatening  draws  daniachar>  nigh 
To  Ohitr^^  in  the  evening  sky  ; 
Thus  the  deep  well  by  grass  concealed 
Yawns  treacherous  iu  tiie  verdant  field. 
He«tood  and  looked  upon  the  dame 
Of  K4ma,  queen  of  spotless  fame. 
With,  her  bright  teeth  and  each  fair  limb 
Like  the  lull  moon  she  seemed  to  him,. 
Sitting  within  her  leafy  cob. 
Weeping  for  woe  that  left  her  not. 
Thus,  while  with  joy  his  pulses  beat, 
He  saw  her  in  her  lone  retreat, 
Eyed  like  the  lotus,  fair  to  view 
In  silken  robes  of  amber  hue. 
Pierced  to  the  core  by  K4ma'a  dart 
He  murmured  texts  with  lying  art. 
And  questioned  with  a  soft  address 
The  lady  in  her  loneliness. 
The  fiend  essayed  with  gentle  speech 
The  heart  of  that  fair  dame  to  reach, 
Pride  of  the  worlds^  like  beauty's  Queen 
Without  her  darling  lotus  seen  : 

'  O  thou  whose  8ilkei;i  robes  enfold 
A  form  more  fare  than  finest  gold. 
With  lotus  garland  on  thy  head, 
liike  a  sweet  spring  with  bloom  overspread, 
Who  art  thou,  fair  one,  what  thy  name, 
Beauty,  or  Honour,  Fortune,  Fame, 
Spirit,  or  nymph,  or  (Jueen  of  love 
Descended  from  thy  home  above? 
Bright-as  the  dazzling  jasmine  shine 
Thy  small  square  teetli  in  level  line. 
Like  two  black  stars  aglow  with  light 
Thine  eyes  are  lar^e  and  pure  and  bright, 
lliy  charms  of  smile  and  teeth  and  hair 
And  winning  e^es,  O  thou  most  fair, 
Steal  all  my  spjrit,  as  the  flow 
Of  rivers  mines  the  bank  below. 
How  bright,  how  fine  each  flowing  trees  t 
How  firm  those  orbs  beneath  thy  dress  1 
That  dainty  waist  with  ease  were  spanned, 
Sweet  lady,  by  a  lover's  hand. 
Mine  eyes,  O  beauty,  ne'er  have  seen 
Goddess  or  nymph  so  fair  of  mien. 
Or  bright  Gandharva's  heavenly  dame. 
Or  woman  of  so  perfect  frame. 
In  youth's  soft  prime  thy  years  are  few. 
And  earth  has  naught  so  fair  to  view. 
I  marvel  one  like  thee  in  face 
Should  make  the  woods  her  dwelling-place. 
Leave,  lady,  leave  this  lone  retreat 
In  forest  wilds  for  thee  unmeet, 
Where  giants  fierce  and  strong  assume 
All  shapes  and  wander  in  the  gloom. 
These  dainty  feet  were  formed  to  tread 

1  The  planet  Saturn. 
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Some  palace  floor  with  carpets ^read, 
Or  wander  in  trim  gardens  where 
Each  opening  bud  perfumes  the  air 
The  richest  robe  thy  form  should  deck. 
The  rarest  gems  adorn  thy  neck. 
The  sweetest  wreath  should  bind  thy  hair. 
The  noblest  lord  thy  bed  should  share. 
Art  thou  akin,  0  fair  of  form. 
To  Rudras,'  or  the  Gods  of  storm,* 
Or  to  the  glorious  Vasus  '  ?    How 
Can  less  than  these  be  bright  as  thou  ? 
But  never  nvmph  or  heavenly  maid 
Or  Goddess  liaunts  this  gloomy  shade. 
Here  giants  roam,  a  savage  race  ; 
What  led  thee  to  so  dire  a  place  ? 
Here  monkeys  leap  from  tree  to  tree. 
And  bears  and  tigers  wander  free ; 
Here  ravening  lions  prowl,  andfell 
Hyenas  in  the  thickets  yell, 
And  elephants  infuriate  roam, 
Mighty  and  fierce,  their  woodland  home. 
Do8t  thou  not  dread,  so  soft  and  fair, . 
Tiger  and  lion,  wolf  and  bear  ? 
Hast  thou,  0  beauteous  dame,  no  fear 
In  the  wild  wood  so  lone  and  drear? 
Whose  and  who  art  thou  ?  whence  and  why. 
Sweet  lady,  with  no  guardian  nigh« 
Dost  thou  this  awful  forest  tread 
By  giaut  bands  inhabited  ? ' 

The  praise  the  high-souled  R&van  spoke. 
No  doubt  within  her  bosom  woke. 
His  saintly  look  and  Br&hman  guise 
Deceived  the  lady's  trusting  eyes. 
With  dhe  attention  on  the  guest 
Her  hospitable  rites  she  pressed. 
She  bade  the  stranger  to  a  seat. 
And  gave  him  water  for  his  feet. 
The  bowl  and  water-pot  he  bare, 
And  garb  which  wanderingBrlllunanswear. 

Forbade  a  doubt  to  rise. 
Won  by  his  holy  look  she  deemed 
The  stranger  even  as  he  seemed 

To  her  deluded  eyes. 
Intent  on  hospitable  care. 
She  brought  her  best  of  woodland  fare. 

And  showed  her  guest  a  seat. 
She  bade  the  saintly  stranger  lave 
His  feet  in  water  which  she  gave, 

And  sit  and  rest  and  eat. 
He  kept  his  eager  glances  bent 
On  her  so  kindly  eloquent. 
Wife  of  the  noblest  king ; 
And  longed  in  heart  to  steal  her  thence,. 
Preparing  by  the  dire  offence. 
Death  on  his  head  to  bring. 


1  The  Kudras,  agents  in  creation,  are 
eight  in  number ;  they  sprang  from  the 
forehead  of  Brahm^. 

<  Marute,  the  attendants  of  Indra. 

*  Badiaut  demi-gods. 
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The  lady  watched  with  anxious  face 
For  Kama  coming  from  the  chase 

With  Lakshman  by  his  side  : 
But  nothing  met  her  wandering  glance 
Save  the  wud  fore6t*s  green  expanse 

i£xteuding  far  and  wide. 


CANTO  XLVIL 
RAVAN'S  WOOING. 

As,  clad  in  mendicant's  disguise, 
He  questioned  thus  his  destined  prise, 
She  to  the  seeming  saintly  man 
The  story  of  her  life  began. 

*  My  guest  is  he/  she  thought,  '  and  I, 
To  'scape  his  curae,  must  needs  reply  : ' 

*  Child  of  a  noble  sire  I  spring 
From  Janak,  fair  Videha's  king. 
May  every  good  be  thine  !  my  name 
Is  bit&,  Rdma's  cherished  dame. 
Twelve  winters  with  my  lord  I  spent 
Most  happily  with  sweet  content 

In  the  ncn  home  of  Baghu's  line, 
And  every  earthly  joy  was  mine. 
'J'welve  pleasant  years  flew  by,  and  then 
His  peers  advised  the  king  of  men, 
K4ma,  my  lord,  to  consecrate 
Joint  ruler  of  his  ancient  state. 
But  when  the  rites  were  scarce  begun, 
To  consecrate  Ikshvdku's  son, 
The  queen  Kaikeyl,  honoured  dame, 
Sought  of  her  lord  an  ancient  claim. 
Her  plea  of  former  service  pressed. 
And  made  him  grant  her  new  request, 
To  banish  B&ma  to  the  wild 
And  consecrate  instead  her  child. 
This  double  prayer  on  him,  the  best 
And  truest  king,  she  strongly  ))ressed : 

*  Mine  eyes  in  sleep  I  will  not  close, 
Kor  eat,  nor  drink,  nor  take  repose. 
This  very  day  my  death  shall  bring 
If  Rdma  be  anointed  king.' 

As  thus  she  spake  in  envious  ire,  . 
The  aged  king,  my  husband's  sire, 
Besought  with  fitting  words ;  but  she 
Was  cold  and  deaf  to  everj^  plea. 
As  yet  my  days  are  few  ;  eighteen 
The  years  of  life  that  I  have  seen  ; 
And  B4ma,  best  of  all  alive, 
ilas  passed  of  years  a  score  and  five— 
Il4ma  the  great  and  gentle,  through 
All  region  famed  as  pure  and  true. 
Large-eyed  and  mighty-armed  and  tall. 
With  tender  heart  that  cares  for  all. 
But  Dasaratha,  led  astray 
By  woman's  wile  and  passion's  sway, 
Bv  his  strong  love  of  her  impelled, 
The  onsec rating  rites  withheld. 
When,  hopeful  of  the  promised  grace, 


My  Rfima  sought  his  father's  face;,      /  ' 
The  queen  Kaikeyi,  ill  at  ease,  ^  .J 

Spoke  to  my  lord  brief  words  like  these  ^ 
^Hear,  son  of  Kaghu,  hear  from  me 
The  words  thy  father  says  t6  thee : 
'  I  yield  this  day  to  Bharat's  hand,    ] 
Free  from  all  foes,  this  ancient  land. ; 
Fly  from  this  home  no  longer  thine, ^ 
And  dwell  in  woods  five  years  and  nine. 
Live  in  the  forest  and  maintain 
Mine  honour  pure  from  falsehood's  stain.' 
Then  R^una  spoke,  untouched  by  dread ; 
'  Yea,  it  shall  be  as  thou  hast  said.' 
And  answered,  faithful  to  his  vows. 
Obeying  Dasaratha*s  spouse  : 
'  The  offered  realm  I  would  not  take, 
But  still  keep  true  the  words  he  spake.' 
Thus,  gentle  Brdhman,  Bdma  still 
Clung  to  his  vow  with  firmest  will. 
And  valiant  Lakshman,  dear  to  fame. 
His  brother  by  a  younger  dame, 
Bold  victor  in  the  deadly  fray. 
Would  follow  R&ma  on  his  way. 
On  sternest  vows  his  heart  wfis  set, 
And  he,  a  youthful  anchoret. 
Bound  up  in  twisted  coil  his  hair 
And  took  the  garb  which  hermits  wear ; 
Then  with  his  bow  to  guard  us,  he 
Went  forth  with  B4ma  and  with  me. 
By  Queen  Kaikeyi's  art  bereft 
The  kingdom  and  our  home  we  left, 
And  bound  by  stem  religious  vows 
We  sought  this  shade  of  forest  boughs. 
Now,  best  of  Br&hmans,  here  we  tread 
These  pathless  regions  dark  and  dread« 
But  come,  refresh  thy  soul,  and  rest 
Here  for  a  while  an  honoured  guest. 
For  he,  my  lord,  will  soon  be  here 
With  fresh  supply  of  woodland  cheer. 
Large  store  of  venison  of  the  buck. 
Or  some  great  boar  his  hand  has  struck. 
Meanwhile,  O  stranger,  grant  my  prayer  : 
Thy  name,  thy  race,  thy  birth  declare. 
And  why  with  no  companion  thou 
Boamest  in  Dandak  forest  now.' 

Thus  questiouecl  Sit&.  B^ma's  dame. 
Then  fierce  the  stranger's  answer  came : 
<  Lord  of  the  giant  legions,  he 
From  whom  celestial  armies  flee,— 
The  dread  of  hell  and  earth  and  sky, 
Bavan  the  Bdkshas  king  am  I. 
Now  when  thy  gold -like  form  I  view 
Arrayed  in  silks  of  amber  hue, 
My  love,  O  thou  of  perfect  mould, 
For  all  my  dames  is  dead  and  cold, 
A  thousand  fairest  women,  torn 
From  many  a  land  my  home  adorn. 
But  come,  loveliest  lady,  be 
The  queen  of  every  dame  and  me. 
My  city  Lank&,  glorious  town, 
Looks  from  a  mountain's  forehead  down' 
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Where  ocean  with  his  flash  and  foam 
Beats  madlv  on  mine  island  home. 
With  me,  6  SltA,  shalt  tliou  rove 
Delighted  through  each  shady  grove, 
Nor  shall  thy  happy  breast  retain 
Fond  memory  of  tnis  life  of  pain. 
In  gay  attire,  a  glitterinjr  band, 
Fiye  thousand  maids  sliall  round  thee 

stand, 
And  serve  thee  at  thy  beuk  and  sign. 
If  ttiou,  fair  Sita,  wilt  be  mine.' 

Then  forth  her  noble  passion  broke 
As  thus  in  turn  the  lady  spoke  : 
*  Me,  me  the  wife  of  nama,  him 
The  lion  lord  with  liou*s  limb. 
Strong  as  the  sea,  firm  as  the  rock, 
Like  lodra  in  the  battle  shock; 
Tue  lord  of  each  au:»picioud  sign. 
The  glory  of  his  princely  line, 
Like  some  fair  Lodh  tree  strong  and  tall, 
'J'he  noblest  and  the  best  of  all, 
B^ma,  the  heir  of  happy  fate 
Wno  keeps  his  word  inviolate, 
Lord  of  the  lion  gait,  possessed 
Of  mighty  arm  and  ample  cliest, 
Kama  the  lion- warrior,  him 
Wiiose  moon  bright  face  no  fear  can  dim, 
lC4ma,  his  bridled  passions'  lord, 
The  darling  whom  his  sire  adored,— 
Me,  me  the  true  and  loving  dame 
Of  K&ma,  prince  of  deathless  f  ame,— 
Me  wouldst  thou  vainly  woo  and  press  ? 
A  jackal  woo  a  lioness ! 
Steal  from  the  sun  his  glorv  !  such 
Tny  hope  Lord  Rama's  wife  to  tcjuch. 
Ua !  thou  hast  seen  the  trees  of  gold, 
The  sign  which  dying  eyes  behold, 
Taus  seeking,  wearv  of  thy  life. 
To  win  the  love  of  !R;lnia's  wife. 
Fool  I  wilt  thou  dare  to  reud  away 
The  famished  lion*s  bleeding  prey, 
Or  from  the  threatening  jaws  to  take 
The  fang  of  some  envenomed  snake  ? 
What,  wouldst  thou  shake  with  puny  hand 
Mount  Mandar,!  towering  o*er  the  laud, 
Put  poison  to  thy  lips  and  think 
The  deadly  cup  a  harmless  drink  ? 
With  pointed  needle  touch  thine  eye, 
A  razor  to  thy  u>ngue  apply, 
Who  wouldst  pollute  with  impious  touel^ 
The  wife  whom  Kama  loves  so  nouch  ? 
Be  round  thy  necU  a  millstone  tied. 
And  swim  the  sea  from  side  to  side ; 
Or  raising  both  thy  hands  on  high 
hlu^k  sun  and  moon  from  yonder  sky  ; 
Or  let  the  kindled  flame  be  pressed. 
Wrapt  in  thy  garment,  to  thy  breast ; 
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More  wild  the  thought  that  seek?  to  win 

Rama's  dear  wife  wlio  knows  not  siu. 

The  fool  who  thinks  with  idle  aim 

To  gain  the  love  of  R&ma's  dame, 

W  ith  dark  and  desperate  f o  ^ting  makes 

His  way  o'er  points  of  iron  stakes. 

As  Ocean  to  a  bubbling  spring. 

The  lion  to  a  fox,  the  king 

Of  all  the  birds  that  ply  the  wing 

To  an  ignoble  crow. 
As  gold  to  lead  of  little  price. 
As  to  the  draiuings  of  the  rice 
Tiie  drink  they  quaff  in  Paradise, 

Tne  Amrifs  heavenly  flww, 
As  sandal  dust  with  ))erfume  sweet 
Is  t  J  the  mire  that  soils  our  feet, 

A  tiger  to  a  cat, 
As  the  white  swan  is  to  the  owl. 
The  peacock  to  the  waterfowl, 

Au  eagle  to  a  bat. 
Such  is  my  lord  compared  with  thee  ; 
And  when  with  bow  and  arrows  he. 
Mighty  as  Indra's  self  shall  see 

His  f oeman,  armed  to  slay, 
Thou,  death-doomed  lilge  the  fly  that  sips 
The  oil  that  on  the  alt«r  drips, 
Shalt  cast  the  morsel  from  tny  lips 

And  lose  thy  half- won  prey..' 
Thus  in  high  scorn  the  lady  flung 
The  biting  arrows  of  her  tongue 
In  bitter  words  that  pierced  and  stung 

The  rover  of  the  night. 
She  ceased.  Her  gentle  cheek  grew  pale. 
Her  loosened  limbs  began  to  fail, 
And  like  a  plantain  in  the  gale 

She  trembled  with  affright. 
He  terrible  as  Death  stood  nigh. 
And  watched  with  fleroe  exulting  eye 

The  fear  that  shook  her  frame. 
Tt)  terrify  the  lady  more. 
He  counted  all  his  triumphs  o'er. 
Proclaimed  the  titles  that  he  bore. 

His  pedigree  and  name. 


'  The  mountain  which  was  used  by  the 
Gods  as  a  churning  stick  at  the  Churning 
oi  the  Ocean. 


CANTO  XLVIII. 
BAVA^'S  SPEECH. 

With  knitted  brow  and  furious  eve 
The  stranger  made  his  fierce  reply: 
'  In  me  O  fairest  dame,  behold 
The  brother  of  the  King  of  Gold. 
The  Lord  of  Ten  Necks  my  title,  named 
Ravan,  for  might  and  valour  famed. 
Gods  and  Gandharva  hosts  I  scare  ; 
Snakes,  spirits,  birds  that  roam  the  air 
Fly  from  my  coming,  wild  with  fear, 
Trembling  like  men  when  Death  is  near. 
Vaisravap  once,  my  brother,  wr-imght 
To  ire,  eucountered  me  and  foughi» 
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But  jieldiDff  to  superior  might 

Fled  from  his  home  in  sore  affright. 

Lord  of  the  man-drawn  chariot,  still 

He  dwells  on  famed  Kaildsa's  hill. 

I  made  the  vanquished  king  resign 

The  glorious  car  which  now  is  mine, — 

Pushpak,  the  far-renowned,  that  Hies 

Will.guided  throueh  the  buxom  skies. 

Celestial  hosts  by  indra  led 

Flee  from  my  face  dii<auieted, 

And  where  my  dreaded  feet  appear 

The  wind  is  hushed  or  breathless  is  fear. 

Where'er  I  stand,  where'er  I  go 

The  troubled  waters  cease  to  flow, 

Each  spell- bound  wave  is  mute  and  still 

And  the  tierce  sun  himself  is  chill. 

Beyond  the  sea  my  Lank&  stands 

Filled  with  fierce  forms  and  giant  bands, 

A  glorious  city  fair  to  see 

As  Indra's  Amar^vati, 

A  towering  height  of  solid  wall. 

Flashing  afar,  surrounds  it  all, 

Its  golden  courts  enchant  the  sight. 

And  gates  aglow  with  lazulite. 

Steeos,  elephants,  and  cars  are  there, 

And  drums'  loud  music  tills  the  air, 

Fair  trees  in  lovely  gardens  grow 

Whose  boughs  with  varied  fruitage  glow. 

Thou,  beauteous  Queen,  with  meshaltdwell 

In  halls  that  suit  a  princess  well, 

Thy  former  fellows  shalt  forget 

Nor  think  of  womea  with  regret, 

No  earthly  joy  thy  soul  shall  miss, 

And  take  its  fill  of  heavenly  bliss. 

Of  mortal  B4ma  think  no  more. 

Whose  terms  of  days  will  soon  be  o*er. 

King  Dasaratha  looked  in  scorn 

On  R&ma  though  the  eldest  born, 

Sent  to  the  woods  the  weakling  fool, 

And  set  his  darling  son  to  rule. 

What,  O  thou  large-eyed  dame,  hast  thou 

To  do  with  fallen  B&ma  now, 

From  home  and  kingdom  forced  to  fly, 

A  wretched  hermit  soon  to  die  ? 

Accept  thy  lover,  nor  refuse 

The  giant  king  who  fondly  woos, 

O  listen,  npr  reject  in  scorn 

A  heart  by  Kama's  arrows  torn. 

If  thou  refuse  to  hear  my  prayer. 

Of  grief  and  oominu:  woe  beware ; 

For  the  sad  fate  will  fall  on  thee 

Which  came  on  hapless  Drvasi, 

When  with  her  foot  she  chanced  to  touch 

Puriiravas,  and  i^orrowed  much.^ 

Hy  little  finger  raised  in  fight 

Were  more  than  match  for  Kama's  might, 

O  fairest,  blithe  and  happy  be 

>  The  story  will  be  found  in  Garrftt's 
Cla»»ieal  jDictiotuiry,  See  Apditiokal 
NOTW 


With  him  whom  fortune  sends  to  thee/ ^* 

Such  were  the  words  the  giant  said.  ' 
And  Site's  angry  eyes  were  red.  ! 

She  answered  in  that  lonely  place 
The  monarch  of  the  giant  race  : 

•  Art  thou  the  brother  of  the  Lord 
Of  Gold  by  all  the  world  adored, 
And  sprung  of  that  illustrious  seed 
Wouldst  now  attempt  this  evil  deed  ? 
I  tell  thee,  impious  Monarch,  all 
The  giants  by  thy  sin  will  faU, 
Whose  reckless  lord  and  king  thou  art. 
With  foolish  mind  and  lawless  heart. 
Yea.  oue  may  hO|)e  to  steal  the  wife 
Of  Indra  and  escape  with  life. 
Hut  he  who  B&ma^i  dame  would  tear 
From  his  loved  side  must  needs  despair. 
Yea,  one  may  steal  fair  Sachl,  dame 
Of  Him  who  shoots  the  thunder  flame^ 
May  live  successful  in  his  aim 

And  length  of  day  may  see; 
But  hope,  O  giant  Ring,  in  vain, 
Though  cups  of  Amrit  thou  may  drain. 
To  shun  the  penalty  and  pain 

Of  wronging  one  like  me,' 
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THE  BAPE  OF  SITA. 

The  B&kshas  monarch,  thus  addressed. 
His  hands  a  while  together  pressed. 
And  straight  before  her  startled  eyes 
Stood  monstrous  in  his  giant  size. 
Then  to  the  lady,  with  tlie  lore 
Of  eloquence,  he  spoke  once  more  : 
*  Thou  scarce,'  he  cried,  *  hast  heard  aright 
The  glories  of  my  power  and  might. 
I  borne  sublime  in  air  can  stand 
And  with  these  arms  upheave  the  land. 
Drink  the  deep  flood  of  Ocean  dry 
And  Death  with  conquering  force  defy. 
Pierce  the  great  sun  with  furious  dart 
And  to  her  depths  cleave  earth  apart. 
See,  thou  whom  love  and  beauty  blind, 
I  wear  each  form  as  wills  my  mind.* 

As  thus  he  spake  in  burning  ire 
His  glowing  eyes  were  red  with  fire. 
His  gentle  garb  aside  was  thrown 
And  all  his  native  shape  was  shown. 
Terrific,  monstrous,  wild,  and  dread 
As  the  dark  God  who  rules  the  dead. 
His  fiery  eyes  in  fury  rolled, 
H  is  limbs  were  decked  with  glittering  gcdd* 
Like  some  dark  cloud  the  monster  showed^ 
And  his  fierce  breast  with  fury  glowed. 
The  ten-faced  rover  of  the  night. 
With  twenty  arms  exposed  to  sight. 
His  saintly  guise  aside  had  laid 
And  all  his  giant  height  dis^yed* 
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Attired  io  robes  of  crimson  dre 

He  stood  and  watched  with  angry  eye 

The  lady  in  her  bright  arra^ 

Besplendent  as  the  dawn  of  day 

When  from  the  east  the  sunbeams  break, 

And  to  the  dark-haired  lady  spake  : 

•  If  thou  would  call  that  lord  thine  own 

WlMwe  fame  in  every  world  is  known, 

iiook  kindly  on  my  love,  and  be 

Bride  of  a  consort  meet  for  thee. 

With  me  let  blissful  years  l»e  spent. 

For  ne'er  thy  choice  shalt  thou  i^pent. 

No  deed  of  mine  shall  e'er  displease 

My  darling  as  she  lives  at  ease. 

Thy  love  for  mortal  man  resign, 

And  to  a  worthier  lord  incline. 

Ah  foolish  lady,  seeming  wise 

In  thine  own  weak  and  partial  eyes, 

By  what  fair  graces  art  thou  held 

To  Rdma  from  his  realm  expelled « 

Misfortunes  all  his  life  attend, 

And  his  brief  days  are  near  their  end. 

Unworthy  prince,  infirm  of  mind  I 

A  woman  spoke,  and  he  resigned 

His  home  and  kingdom  and  withdrew 

From  troops  of  friends  and  retinue. 

And  sought  this  forest  dark  and  dread 

By  savage  beasts  inhabited.' 

Thus  K&van  urged  the  lady  meet 
For  love,  whose  words  were  soft  and  sweet. 
Near  and  more  near  the  giant  pressed 
As  love's  hot  fire  inflamed  his  breast. 
The  leader  of  the  giant  crew 
His  arm  around  the  lady  threw : 
Thus  Budha'  with  ill-omened  might 
Steals  Rohinl's  delicious  light. 
One  hand  her  glorious  tresses  grasped, 
One  with  its  ruthless  pressure  clasped 
The  body  of  his  lovely  prize, 
The  Maithil  dame  with  lotus  eyes. 
The  silvan  Gods  in  wild  alarm 
Marked  his  huge  teeth  and  ponderous  arm, 
And  from  that  Death-like  presence  tied. 
Of  mountain  size  and  towering  head. 
Then  seen  was  R&van's  magic  car 
Aglow  with  gold  which  blazed  afar,— 
The  mighty  car  which  asses  drew 
Thundering  as  it  onward  flew. 
He  spared  not  harsh  rebuke  to  chide 
The  lady  as  she  moaned  and  cried. 
Then  with  his  arm  about  her  waist 
His  captive  in  the  car  he  placed. 
In  Tain  he  threatened  :  long  and  shrill 
Bang  out  her  lamentation  still, 
O  R&ma !  which  no  fear  could  stay : 
But  her  dear  lord  was  far  away. 
Then  rose  thfx  &end,  and  toward  the  skies 
Bore  his  poor  helple^  struggling  prize : 

I  Mercury :  to  be  carefully  distinguiiihed 


Hurrying  through  the  air  above 

The  dame  who  loathed  his  proffered  love 

So  might  a  soaring  eagle  bear 

A  serpent's  consort  through  the  air. 

As  on  he  bore  her  through  the  sky 

ishe  shrieked  aloud  her  bitter  cry. 

As  when  some  wretch's  lips  complain 

In  agony  of  maddening  pain  ; 

•  O  Lakshman.  thou  whose  joj'  is  still 

To  do  thine  elder  brother's  will. 

This  fiend,  who  all  disguises  wears, 

From  K&ma's  side  his  darling  tears. 

Thou  who  couldst  leave  bliss,  fortune,  allf 

Yea  life  itself  at  duty's  call, 

Dost  thou  not  see  this  outrage  done 

To  hapless  me,  O  Raghu's  son  ? 

'Tis  thine,  O  victor  of  the  foe, 

To  bring  the  haughtiest  spirit  low, 

How  canst  thou  such  an  outrage  see 

And  let  the  guilty  fiend  go  free  ? 

Ah,  seldom  in  a  moment's  time  ^ 

Comes  bitter  fruit  of  sin  and  crime. 

But  in  the  day  of  harvest  pain 

Comes  like  the  ripening  of  the  grain. 

So  thou  whom  fate  and  folly  lead 

To  ruin  fur  this  guilty  deed, 

Shalt  die  by  Bama's  arm  ere  long 

A  dreadful  death  for  hideous  wrong* 

Ah,  too  successful  in  their  ends 

Are  Queen  Kaikeyi  and  her  friends. 

When  virtuous  K4ma,  dear  to  fame, 

Is  mourning  for  his  ravished  dame. 

Ah  me,  ah  me  1  a  long  farewell 

To  lawn  and  glade  and  forest  dell 

In  Janasthtos  wild  region,  where 

The  Cassia  trees  are  bright  and  fair  I 

With  all  your  tongues  to  H&ma  say 

That  B&van  bears  his  wife  away. 

Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  thee, 

O  pleasant  stream  GodlLvari^ 

Wnose  rippling  waves  are  ever  stirred 

By  many  a  glad  wild  water-bird  1 

All  ye  to  R&ma's  ear  relate 

The  giant's  deed  and  Sit6s  fate. 

0  all  ye  Gods  who  love  this  ground 
Where  trees  of  every  leaf  abound. 
Tell  R4ma  I  am  stolen  hence, 

1  pray  you  all  with  reverence. 
On  all  the  living  things  beside 

That  these  dark  boughs  and  coverts  hid^ 
Ye  flocks  of  birds,  ye  troops  of  deer, 
I  call  on  you  my  prayer  to  hear. 
All  ye  to'B&ma's  ear  proclaim 
That  B&va?  tears  away  his  dame 
With  forceful  arms,~his  darling  wife. 
Dearer  to  R4ma  than  his  life. 
O,  if  he  knew  I  dwelt  in  hell. 
My  mighty  lord,  1  know  full  well, 
Would  bring  me,  conqueror,  back  to-day, 
Though  Yama's  seli  reclaimed  his  prey.' 
Thus  from  the  air  the  lady  sent 
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With  piteous  voice  her  last  Iftment, 
And  as  she  wept  she  chanced  to  see 
The  vulture  on  a  lofty  tree. 
As  tUbva^  bore  her  swiftly  by, 
On  the  dear  bird  she  bent  her  eye, 
And  with  a  voice  which  woe  made  faint 
Renewed  to  him  her  wild  comnlaint : 
*  O  see,  the  kin^  who  rules  the  race 
Of  giants,  cruel,  herce  and  base, 
B&van  the  s{)oiler  bears  me  hence 
The  helpless  prey  of  violence. 
This  fiend  who  roves  in  midnight  shade 
By  thee,  dear  bird,  can  ne'er  be  stayed, 
!t*or  he  is  armed  and  fierce  and  strong 
Triumphant  in  the  power  to  wrong. 
For  thee  remains  one  only  task, 
'J'o  do,  kind  friend,  the  thing  1  ask. 
To  R4ma's  ear  by  tliee  be  borne 
How  Sita  from  her  home  is  torn, 
And  to  the  valiant  Lakshman  tell 
The  giant's  deed  and  what  befell.* 


CANTO  L. 

JATA'YUS. 

The  vulture  from  his  slumber  woke 
And  heard  the  words  which  Sitd  spoke. 
He  raised  his  eye  and  looked  on  her, 
liOoked  on  her  giant  ravisher. 
That  noblest  bird  with  pointed  beak, 
Majestic  as  a  mountain  peak, 
High  on  the  tree  addressed  the  king 
Of  giantp,  wisely  c  )un8elling: 
•  O  Ten-necked  lord,  I  firmly  hold 
To  faith  and  laws  ordained  of  old. 
And  thou,  my  brother,  shouldst  refrain 
From  guilty  deeds  that  shame  and  stain. 
The  vulture  king  supreme  in  air, 
Jat^us  is  the  name  I  bear. 
Thy  captive,  known  by  Site's  name. 
Is  the  dear  consort  and  the  dame 
Of  Rtoia  Dasaratha's  heir 
\Vho  uutkes  the  gotid  of  all  his  care. 
Lord  of  the  world,  in  might  he  vies 
With  the  great  Gods  of  seas  and  skies. 
The  law  he  boasts  to  keep  allows 
Ko  king  to  touch  another's  spouse, 
And.  more  than  all,  a  prince's  dame 
High  honour  and  respect  may  claim. 
Back  to  the  earth  thy  way  incline, 
Kor  think  of  one  who  is  not  thine. 
Heroic  souls  should  hold  it  shame 
To  stoop  to  deeds  which  others  blame,  • 
And  all  respect  by  them  is  shown 
To  dames  of  others  as  their  own. 
Kot  every  case  of  bliss  and  gain 
The  Scrii)ture's  holy  texts  explain, 
And  subjects,  when  that  light  is  dim, 
Look  to  their  prince  and  follow  him. 


The  king  is  bliss  and  profit,  he  ,    i 

Is  store  of  treasures  fair  to  see,  -^ 

And  all  the  people's  fortunes  spring. 
Their  joy  and  misery,  from  the  king. 
If,  lord  of  giant  race,  thy  mind 
Be  fickle,  false,  to  sin  inclined. 
How  wilt  thou  kingly  place  retain  ? 
High  thrones  in  heaven  no  siimers  gain. 
Ttie  soul  which  gentle  passions  sway 
Ne'er  throws  its  nobler  part  away. 
Nor  will  the  mansion  of  the  base 
Long  be  the  good  man's  dwelling-plaoe. 
Prince  Rama,  chief  of  high  renown. 
Has  wronged  thee  not  in  field  or  town. 
Ne'er  has  he  sinned  against  thee :  how 
Canst  thou  resolve  to  harm  him  now  ? 
If  moved  by  S(irpankli&*s  prayer 
The  giant  Khara  sought  him  there, 
And  fighting  fell  with  baffled  aim. 
His  and  not  Kama's  is  the  blame. 
Sav,  mightv  lord  of  giants,  say 
What  fault  on  Rdraa  canst  thou  lay  ? 
What  has  the  world's  great  master  done 
That  thou  should  steal  his  precious  one  ? 
Quick,  quick  the  Maithil  dame  release  ; 
Let  Rama's  consort  g)  in  peace, 
Lest  scorched  by  his  terrific  eye 
Beneath  his  wrath  thou  fall  and  die 
Like  Vritra  when  Lord  Indra  threw 
The  lightning  flame  that  smote  and  slew. 
Ah  fool,  with  blinded  eyes  to  take 
Home  to  thy  heart  a  venomed  snake  I 
Ah  foolish  eyes,  too  blind  to  see 
That  Death's  dire  coils  entangle  thee ! 
The  prudent  man  his  strength  will  spare* 
Nor  lift  a  load  too  great  to  bear. 
Content  is  he  with  wholsome  food 
Which  gives  him  life  and  strength  renewed 
But  who  would  dare  the  guilty  deed 
That  brings  no  fame  or  glorious  meed. 
Where  merit  there  is  none  to  win 
And  vengeance  soon  o'ertakea  the  sin  I 
My  course  of  life,  Pulastya  s  son, 
For  sixty  thousand  years  has  run. 
Lord  of  my  kind  I  still  maintain 
Mine  old  hereditary  reign. 
I,  worn  by  years,  am  older  far 
Than  th  >u,  young  lord  of  bow  and  car. 
In  coat  of  glittering  mail  encased 
And  armed  with  arrows  at  thy  waist. 
Hut  not  unchallenged  shalt  thou  go. 
Or  steal  the  dame  without  a  blow. 
Thou  canst  not,  King,  before  mine  eyet 
Bear  off  unsheoked  thy  lovely  prise, 
Safe  as  the  truth  of  Scripture  bent 
By  no  close  logic's  argument. 
Stay  if  thy  courage  let  thee,  stay 
And  meet  me  in  the  battle  fray. 
And  thou  shalt  stain  the  earth  with  £ore 
Falling  as  Khara  fell  before. 
Sjou  Kama,  clothed  in  bark,,  shall  saute. 
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Thee,  his  proud  foe,  in  deadly  fight,— 
Rama,  f rum  whom  have  oft  times  fled 
The  Daitya  hosts  discomfited. 
No  power  have  1  to  kill  or  slay: 
The  prioceiy  youtlis  are  far  away, 
)^ut  sooQ  shait  thou  with  fearful  eye 
Struck  down  beneath  their  arrows  lie. 
But  while  I  yet  have  life  and  sense, 
Thou  ehatt  not,  tyrant,  carry  hence 
Fair  8it6,  Kama's  honoured  queen. 
With  lotus  eyes  and  lovely  mien. 
Whatever  the  pain,  whate  er  the  cost, 
Though  in  tlie  struggle  life  be  lost, 
The  will  of  Kaghu's  noblest  son 
And  Dasaratha  must  be  done. 
Stay  for  a  while,  O  R4van,  stay, 
One  hour  thy  flying[  car  delay. 
And  from  that  glorious  chariot  thou 
Shalt  fall  like  fruit  from  shaken  bough, 
For  I  to  thee,  while  yet  I  live, 
The  welcome  of  a  foe  will  give.' 


CANTO  LI. 
THE  COMBAT. 

R&van*s  red  e;^e8  in  fury  rolled : 
Bright  with  his  armlets'  flashing  gold, 
In  high  disdain,  by  passion  stirred 
He  rushed  against  tne  sovereign  bird. 
With  clash  and  din  and  furious  blows 
Of  murderous  battle  met  the  foes  : 
Thus  urged  by  winds  two  clouds  on  high 
Meet  warring  in  the  stormy  sky. 
Then  fierce  the  dreadful  combat  raged 
As  fiend  and  bird  in  war  engaged, 
As  if  two  winged  mountains  sped 
To  dire  encounter  overhead. 
Keen  pointed  arrows  thick  and  fast. 
In  never  ceasing  fury  cast. 
Rained  hurtling  on  the  vulture  king 
And  smote  him  on  the  breast  and  wing. 
But  still  that  noblest  bird  sustained 
The  cloud  of  shafts  which  R&van  rained, 
And  with  strong  beak  and  talons*  bent 
The  bodv  of  his  foeman  rent. 
Then  wild  with  rage  the  ten-necked  king 
Laid  ten  swift  arrows  on  his  string, — 
Dread  as  the  staff  of  Death  were  they. 
So  terrible  and  keen  to  slay. 
Straight  to  his  ear  tiie  string  he  drew, 
Straight  to  the  mark  the  arrows  flew, 
And  pierced  by  every  iron  head 
The  vulture's  mangled  body  bled. 
One  glance  upon  the  car  he  bent 
Where  Sit&  wept  with  shrill  lament. 
Then  heedless  of  his  wounds  and  pain 
Btished  at  the  giant  king  again, 
^lien  the  brave  vulture  with  the  stroke 
Ol  his  resi«tle6B  talotis  broke 


The  giant's  shafts  and  bow  whereon 
The  fairest  pearls  and  jewels  shone. 
The  monster  paused,  by  rage  unmanned  : 
A  second  bow  soon  armed  his  hand. 
Whence  pointed  arrows  swift  and  true 
In  hundreds,  yea  in  thousands,  flew. 
The  moniirch  of  the  vultures,  plied 
With  ceaseless  darts  on  every  side. 
Showed  like  a  bird  that  turn's  to  rest 
Close  covered  by  the  brancii -built  nest. 
He  shook  his  pinions  to  repel 
The  storm  of  arrows  as  it  fell ; 
Then  with  his  talons  snapped  in  two 
The  mighty  bow  which  R:ivan  drew. 
Next  with  terrific  wing  he  sm'ote 
So  fiercely  on  the  giant's  coat, 
The  harness,  glittering  with  the  glow 
Of  fire,  gave  way  beneath  the  blow. 
With  storm  of  murderous  strokes  he  beat 
The  harnessed  asses  strong  and  fleet, — 
Each  with  a  goblin's  monstrous  face 
And  plates  of  gold  his  neck  to  grace. 
Then  on  the  car  he  turned  his  ire, — 
The  will-moVed  car  that  shone  like  fire, 
And  broke  the  glorious  chariot,  broke 
The  golden  steps  and  pole  and  yoke. 
The  chouris  and  the  silken  shade 
Like  the  full  moon  to  view  displayed. 
Together  with  the  guards  who  held 
Those  emblems,  to  the  ground  he  felled. 
The  royal  vulture  hovered  o'er 
The  driver's  head,  and  pierced  and  tore 
With  his  strong  beak  and  dreaded  claws 
His  mangled  brow  and  cheek  and  jaws. 
With  broken  car  and  sundered  bow, 
His  charioteer  and  team  laid  low. 
One  arm  about  the  lady  wound. 
Sprang  the  fierce  giant  to  the  ground. 
Spectators  of  the  combat,  all 
Tne  spirits  viewed  the  monster's  fall : 
Lauding  the  vulture  every  one 
Cried  with  glad  voice,  Well  done!  well 

done ! 
But  weak  with  length  of  davs,  at  last 
The  vulture's  strength  was  failing  fast. 
The  fiend  again  assayed  to  bear 
The  lady  through  the  fields  of  air. 
But  when  the  vulture  saw  him  rise 
Triumphant  with  his  trembling  prixe, 
Bearing  the  sword  that  still  was  left 
When  other  arms  were  lost  or  cleft. 
Once  more,  impatient  of  repose. 
Swift  from  the  earth  her  champion  rose. 
Hung  in  the  way  the  fiend  would  take. 
And  thus  addressing  K&van  spake  : 
*  Thou,  King  of  giants,  rash  and  blind. 
Wilt  be  the  ruin  of  thy  kind, 
Stealing  the  wife  of  R4ma,  him 
With  lightning  scars  on  chest  and  limb. 
A  mighty  host  obeys  his  will 
And  troops  of  slaves  his  palace  fill ; 
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His  lords  of  state  are  wise  and  true. 
Kinsmen  has  he  and  retinue. 
As  rhirsty  travellers  drain  the  oup, 
Thou  drinkest  deadly  poison  up. 
I'he  rash  and  careless  fool  who  heeds 
No  coniing  fruit  of  guilty  deeds, 
A  few  short  years  of  life  shall  see, 
And  perish  doomed  to  death  like  thee. 
Say  whither  wilt  thou  fly  to  loose 
Thy  neck  from  Death's  entangling  noose, 
Caught  like  the  fish  that  finds  too  late 
The  hook  beneath  the  treacherous  bait  ? 
*  Never,  O  King— of  this  be  8ur«— 
Will  Kaghu's  fiery  sons  endure, 
Terrific  in  their  vengeful  rage. 
This  insult  to  their  hermitage. 
Thy  guilty  hands  this  day  have  done 
A  deed  which  all  reprove  and  shun, 
XJnworthly  of  a  noble  chief, 
The  pillage  loved  by  coward  thief. 
Stay,  if  thy  heart  allow  thee,  stay 
And  meet  me  in  the  deadly  fray. 
Soon  shalt  thou  stain  the  earth  with  gore, 
And  fall  as  Khara  fell  before; 
The  fruits  of  former  deeds  o'erpower 
The  sinner  in  his  dying  hour  : 
And  such  a  fate  on  thee,  O  King, 
Thy  tyranny  and  madness  bring. 
Not  e'en  the  Self- existent  Lord, 
Who  reigns  by  all  the  worlds  adored, 
Would  dare  attempt  a  guilty  deed 
Which  the  dire  fruits  of  crime  succeed.* 

Thus  brave  Ja^&yus,  best  of  birds, 
Addressed  the  fiend  with  moving  words, 
Then  ready  for  the  swift  attack 
Swooped  aown  upon  the  giant's  back. 
Down  to  the  bone  the  talons  went: 
With  many  a  wound  the  fiesh  was  rent : 
Such  blows  infuriate  drivers  deal 
Their  elephants  with  pointed  steel. 
Fixed  in  his  back  the  strong  beak  lay, 
The  talons  stripped  the  flesh  away. 
He  fought  with  claws  and  beak  and  wing. 
And  tore  the  long  hair  of  the  king. 
Still  as  the  royal  vulture  beat 
The  giant  with  his  wings  and  feet, 
Swelled  the  fiend's  lips,  his  body  shook 
With  furious  rage  too  great  to  brook. 
About  the  Maithil  dame  he  cast 
One  huge  left  arm  and  held  her  fast. 
In  furious  rage  to  frenzy  fanned 
He  struck  the  vulture  with  his  hand. 
Jat^yus  mocked  the  vain  assay, 
And  rent  his  ten  left  arms  away. 
Down  dropped  the  severed  limbs :  anew 
Ten  others  from  his  body  grew : 
Thus  bright  with  pearly  radiance  fflide 
Dread  serpents  from  the  hillock  side, 
Again  in  wrath  the  giant  pressed 
The  lady  closer  to  his  breast. 
And  foot  tod  fist  sent  blow  on  blow 


In  ceaseless  fury  at  the  foe.  .  .    •  t : 

So  fierce  and  dire  the  battle,  waged 
Between  those  mighty  champions,  raged  t 
Here  ^was  the  lord  of  giants,  there 
The  noblest  of  the  birds  of  ain 
1'hus,  as  his  love  of  B4ma  taught,     .  . 
The  faithful  vulture  strove  and  fought^    - 
But  R4va9  seized  his  sword  and  smote 
His  wings  and  side  and  feet  and  throat 
At  mangled  side  and  wing  he  bled  ; 
He  fell,  and  life  was  almost  fled. 
The  lady  saw  her  champion  lie. 
His  plumes  distained  with  goiy  dye„ 
And  hastened  to  the  vulture's  side 
Grieving  as  though  a  kinsman  died. 
The  lord  of  Lanka's  iidand  viewed 
The  vulture  as  he  lay  : 
Whose  back  like  some  dark  cloud  ynM 
hued, 
His  breast  a  paly  grey. 
Like  ashes,  when  by  none  renewed. 

The  flame  has  died  away. 
The  ladv  saw  with  mournful  eye. 

Her  champion  press  the  plain,— 
The  royal  bird,  her  true  ally 

Whom  B&vau's  might  had  slain. 
Her  soft  arms  locked  in  strict  embrace 

Around  his  neck  she  kept. 
And  lovely  with  her  moon- bright  face 
Bent  o'er  her  friend  and  wept. 


CANTO  LII. 

RAVAyS  FLIGHT. 

Fair  as  the  lord  of  silvery  rays 
Whom  every  star  in  heaven  obeys, 
The  Maithil  dame  her  plaint  renewed 
O'er  him  by  E4van's  might  subdued  : 
'  Dreams,  omens,  auguries  foreshow 
Our  coming  lot  of  weal  and  woe  : 
But  thou,  my  R4ma,  couldat  not  see 
The  grievous  blow  which  falls  on  thee. 
The  birds  and  deer  desert  the  brakes 
And  show  the  path  my  captor  takes* 
And  thus  e*en  now  this  royal  bird 
Flew  to  mine  aid  by  pity  stirred. 
Slain  for  my  sake  in  death  he  lies. 
The  broad-winged  rover  of  the  skies.    , 
O  K&ma,  haste,  thine  aid  I  crave : 
O  Lakthma:^,  why  delay  to  save  ? 
Brave  sons  of  old  Ikshviku,  hear 
And  rescue  in  this  hour  of  fear.* 

Her  flowery  wreath  waa  torn  and  rent^ 
Crushed  was  each  sparkling  ornament. 
She  with  weak  arms  and  trembling  kn«^ 
Gluns  like  a  creeper  to  the  trees, 
And  Tike  some  poor  deserted  thing      -.   .^ 
With  wild  shrieks  made  the  toxeatjnogir 
But  swift  the  giiknt  reached  to  ttid%  •  ^ 
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As  loird  on  B&ma*8  name  she  eried. 
Fierce  as  grim  Death  one  hand  he  laid 
Upon  her  tresses'  lovely  braid. 
That  touoh,  thou  impious  King»  shall  be 
The  ruin  of  thy  race  and  thee. 
The  universal  world  in  awe 
That  outrage  on  the  lady  saw. 
All  nature  shook  oonyulsed  with  dread» 
And  darkness  o'er  the  land  was  spread. 
The  Lord  of  Day  grew  dark  and  chill. 
And  every  breath  of  air  was  still. 
The  Sternal  Father  of  the  sky 
Beheld  the  crime  with  heavenly  esre, 
And  spake  with  solemn  voice,  '  The  deed, 
The  deed  is  done,  of  old  decreed.* 
Bad  were  the  saints  within  the  grove. 
But  triumph  with  their  sorrow  strove. 
^[Hiey  wept  to  see  the  Maithil  dame 
Bndure  the  outrage,  sooru,  and  shame : 
They  joyed  because  his  life  should  pay 
The  penalty  incurred  that  day. 
Theu  U4van  raised  her  up,  and  bare 
His  captive  through  the  fields  of  air. 
Calling  with  accents  loud  and  shrill 
On  U4ma  and  on  Lakshma^  still. 
With  sparkling  gems  on  arm  and  breast. 
In  silk  of  paly  amber  dressed. 
High  in  the  air  the  Maithil  dame 
Gleamed  like  the  lightning's  flashing  flame. 
The  giant,  as  the  breezes  blew 
Upon  her  robes  of  amber  hue, 
And  round  him  twined  that  gay  attire. 
Showed  like  a  mountain  girt  with  fire. 
The  lady,  fairest  of  the  fair, 
Had  wreathed  a  garland  round  her  hair ; 
Its  lotus  petals  bright  and  sweet 
Bained  down  about  the  giant's  feet. 
Her  vesture,  bright  as  burning  gold, 
^ve  to  the  wind  each  flittering  fold. 
Fair  as  a  iplded  cloud  tnat  gleams 
Touched  by  the  Day-God's  tempered  beams. 
Yet  .struggling  in  the  fiend's  embrace. 
The  lady  with  her  sweet  pure  face, 
Far  from  her  lord,  no  longer  wore 
The  light  of  joy  that  shone  before. 
Like  some  sad  lily  by  the  side 
Of  waters  which  the  sun  has  dried ; 
Like  the  pale  moon  uprising  through 
An  autumn  cloud  of  darkest  hue, 
So  was  her  perfect  face  between 
The  arms  of  giant  Ravan  seen  : 
Fair  with  the  charm  of  braided  treM 
And  forehead*s  finished  loveliness ; 
Fair  with  the  ivory  teeth  that  shed 
White  lustre  through  the  lips'  fine  red, 
Fair  as  the  lotus  when  the  bud 
1b  nmag  from  the  parent  flood. 
With  fanltlesB  lip  and  nose  and  eye. 
Dear  as  the  moon  that  floods  the  sky 
IVIith  g«nt)e  light,  of  perfect  movM, 
She  iMBfted  a  thing  of  burnished  gold, 


Though  on  her  cheek  the  traces  lay 
Of  tears  her  hand  had  brushed  away. 
But  as  the  moon-beams  swiftly  faae 
Ere  the  great  Day-God  shines  displayed. 
So  in  that  form  of  perfect  grace 
8till  trembling  in  the  fiend  s  embrace, 
From  her  beloved  B&ma  reft. 


No  light  of  pride  or  joy  was  left. 
The  lady  with  her  golden  hue 
O'er  the  swart  fiend  a  lustre  threw. 


As  when  embroidered  girths  enfold 
An  elephant  with  gleams  of  gold. 
Fair  as  the  lily's  bending  stem, — 
Her  arms  adorned  with  many  a  gem, 
A  lustre  to  the  fiend  she  lent 
Gleaming  from  every  ornament, 
As  when  the  cloud-shot  flashes  light 
The  shadows  of  a  mountain  height. 
Whefte'er  the  breezes  earthward  bore 
The  tinkling  of  the  zone  she  wore, 
He  seemed  a  cloud  of  darkness  hue 
Sending  forth  murmurs  as  it  flew. 
As  on  her  way  the  dame  was  sped 
From  her  sweet  neck  fair  flowers  were  shed. 
The  swift  wind  caught  the  flowery  rain 
And  poured  it  o'er  the  fiend  again. 
The  wind*stirred  blossoms,  sweet  to  smell, 
On  the  dark  brows  of  R4van  fell. 
Like  lunar  constellations  set 
On  Meru  for  a  coronet. 
From  her  small  foot  an  anklet  fair 
With  jewels  slipped,  and  through  the  air, 
Like  a  bright  circlet  of  the  flame 
Of  thunder,  to  the  valley  came. 
The  Maithil  lady,  fair  to  see 
As  the  young  leaflet  of  a  tree 
Clad  in  the  tender  hues  of  spring. 
Flashed  glory  on  the  ^iant  king, 
As  when  a  gold^embroidered  zone 
Around  an  elephant  is  thrown. 
While,  bearing  far  the  lady,  through 
The  realms  of  sky  the  giant  flew, 
She  like  a  gleaming  mete<»r  cast 
A  glory  round  her  as  she  passed. 
Then  from  each  limb  in  swift  descent 
Dropped  many  a  sparkling  ornament  t 
On  earth  they  rested  dim  and  pale 
Like  fallen  stars  when  virtues  fail.* 
Around  her  neck  a  garland  lay 
Bright  as  the  Star-God's  silvery  ray  : 
It  fell  and  flashed  like  Gang&  sent 
From  heaven  above  the  firmament.* 
The  birds  of  every  wing  had  flocked 
To  stately  trees  by  breezes  rocked  : 

1  The  spirits  of  the  (rood  dwell  in  heaven 
until  their  store  of  accumulated  merit  is 
exhausted.  Then  they  redescend  to  earth 
in  the  form  of  falHug  stars. 

»  See  The  Descent  of  Gangfi,  Book  I. 
Canto  ZLIV. 
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These  bowed  their  wind-swept  heads  and 

said  : 
*My  lady  sweet,  be  comforted.* 
With  faded  blooma  eaeh  brook  within 
Whose  waters  moved  no  gleamy  fin, 
Stole  sadly  through  the  forest  dell 
Mourning  the  dame  it  loved  so  well. 
From  every  woodland  region  near 
Game  lions,  tigers,  birds,  and  deer, 
And  followed,  each  with  furious  look, 
1  he  way  her  tiying  shadow  took. 
For  Slt&'s  loss  each  lofty  hill 
Who8»  taan  wo*  wmtvrfaft,  and  rill. 
Lifting  on  high  each  arm-like  steep. 
Seemed  in  the  general  woe  to  weep. 
When  the  great  sun,  the  lord  of  day. 
Saw  R6van  tear  the  dame  away, 
His  glorious  light  began  to  fail 
And  all  his  disk  grew  cold  and  pale. 
*  If  K4van  from  the  forest  Hies 
With  Kama's  Sitd  as  his  prize, 
Justice  and  truth  have  vanished  hence, 
Honour  and  right  and  innocence ; ' 
Thus  rose  the  cry  of  wild  despair 
From  spirits  as  they  gathered  there. 
In  trembling  troops  in  o()en  lawns 
Wept,  wild  with  woe,  the  startled  fawn.«, 
And  a  strange  terror  changed  the  eyes 
ThejT  lifted  to  the  distant  skies. 
On  silvan  Gods  who  love  the  dell 
A  sudden  fear  and  tremblioe  fell. 
As  in  the  deepent  woe  they  viewed 
The  lady  by  the  fiend  subdued. 
Still  in  loud  shrieks  was  heard  afar 
That  voice  whose  sweetness  naught  could 

mar, 
While  eager  looks  of  fear  and  woe 
She  bent  upon  the  earth  below. 
The  lady  or  each  winning  wile 
With  pearly  teeth  and  lovely  smi1<>i 
Seized  by  the  lord  of  Lank&'s  isle. 

Looked  down  for  friends  in  vain. 
She  saw  no  friend  to  aid  her,  none. 
Not  R&ma  nor  the  younger  son 
Of  Dasaratha,  and  undone 

She  swooned  with  fear  and  pain. 

CANTO  LIII. 
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Soon  as  the  Maithil  lady  knew 
That  high  through  air  the  giant  flew. 
Distressed  with  grief  and  sore  afraid 
Her  troubled  spirit  sank  dismayed. 
Then,  as  anew  the  waters  welled 
From  those  red  eyes  which  sorrow  swelled, 
Forth  in  keen  words  her  passion  broke, 
And  to  the  fierce  eyed  fiend  she  spoke : 


*  Ganst  thou  attempt  a  deed  so  baaft, 
Qntroubled  by  the  deep  disgrace.^ 
To  steal  me  from  my  home  and  tly, 
When  friend  or  guar<Uan  none  wan  nigh  I 
Thy  craven  soul  that  longed  to  steal* 
Fearinjr  the  blows  that  warriors  deal. 
Upon  a  magic  deer  relied 
To  lure  my  husband  from  my  side. 
Friend  of  his  sire,  the  vulture  kini^ 
Lies  low  on  eartii  with  maagled  witi^» 
Who  save  bin  aged  life  for  me 
And  med.  for  her  he  sought  to  free. 
Ah,  glorious  strength  indeed  is  thine. 
Thou  meanest  of  thy  giant  line, 
Whose  courage  dared  to  tell  thy  nania 
And  conquer  in  the  tight  a  dame. 
Does  the  vile  deed  that  thou  hast  done 
Gause  thee  no  shame,  thou  wicked  one— « 
A  woman  from  her  home  to  rend 
When  none  was  near  his  aid  to  lend  ? 
Through  all  the  worlds,  O  giant  King, 
The  tidings  of  this  deed  will  ring. 
This  deed  in  law  and  honour's  spite 
By  one  who  claims  a  hero's  miglit. 
Shame  on  thy  boasted  valour,  shame  1 
Thy  prowess  is  an  empty  name. 
Shame,  giant,  on  this  cursed  deed 
For  which  thy  race  is  doomed  to  bleedJ 
Thou  tliest  swifter  than  the  gale,    ' 
For  what  can  strength  like  thine  avail  ? 
Stay  for  one  hour,  O  EUvan,  stay  ; 
Thou  Shalt  not  flee  with  lif'e  away. 
Soon  as  the  royal  chieftains*  sight 
Falls  on  the  thief  who  roams  bv  night. 
Thou  wilt  not,  tyrant,  live  one  hour 
Though  backed  by  all  thy  legions*  power. 
Ne'er  can  thy  puny  strength  sustain 
The  tempest  of  their  arrowy  rain  : 
Have  e'er  the  trembling  birds  withstood 
The  wild  flames  raging  in  the  wood  I 
Hear  me.  O  lUivan,  let  me  go. 
And  save  thy  soul  from  coming  woe. 
Or  if  thou  wilt  not  set  me  free, 
Wroth  for  this  insult  done  to  me. 
With  his  brave  brother's  aid  my  lord 
Against  thy  life  will  raise  his  sword. 
A  guilty  hope  inflames  thy  breast 
His  wife  from  R&ma's  home  to  wrest. 
Ah  fool,  the  hope  thou  hast  is  vain  ; 
Thy  dreams  of  bliss  shall  end  in  pain. 
If  torn  from  all  I  love  by  thee 
My  godlike  lord  no  more  I  see. 
Soon  will  I  die  and  end  my  woes, 
Nor  live  the  captive  of  my  foes. 
Ah  fool,  with  blinded  eyes  to  choose 
The  evil  and  the  good  refuse  ! 
So  the  sick  wretch  with  stublom  will 
Turns  fondly  to  the  cates  that  kill, 
And  madly  draws  his  lips  away 
From  medicine  that  would  check  decay. 
About  thy  neck  securely  wound 
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The  deadly  coil  of  Pate  ifl  bound » 
And  thou,  O  Ravtin,  dost  not  fear 
Although  the  hour  of  death  is  near. 
\V  ith  death -doomed  sigl  it  th  i  ne  o\  es  behold 
The  gleaming  of  the  trees  of  gold, — 
See  dread  Vaitarani,  the  flood 
That  rolls  a  stream  of  foamy  blood,— 
See  the  dark  wood  by  all  abhorred — 
Its  every  leaf  a  threatening  sword. 
1  he  tangled  thickets  thou  slialt  tread 
Where  thorns  with  iron  points  are  spread. 
For  never  can  thy  days  be  l(»ng. 
Bac>e  plotter  of  this  shame  andf  wrong 
To  B»ma  of  the  lofty  soul: 
He  dies  who  drinks  the  poisoned  bowl. 
The  coils  of  death  around  thee  lie : 
They  hold  thee  and  thou  canst  not  fly. 
Ah  whither,  tyrant,  wouldst  thou  run 
The  vengeance  of  my  lord  to  shun  ? 
£y  his  unaided  arm  alone 
Were  twice  seven  thousand  fiends  over- 
thrown : 
Tes,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
He  forced  thy  mightiest  fiends  to  die. 
And  shall  that  lord  of  lion  heart. 
Skilled  in  the  bow  and  spear  and  dart, 
Spare  tiiee,  O  fiend,  in  battle  strife, 
The  robber  of  his  darling  wife  ? ' 

These  were  her  words,  and  more  beside, 
By  wrath  and  biiiter  hate  supplied. 
Then  by  her  woe  and  fear  o'erthrown  ^ 
She  wept  again  and  made  her  moan. 
As  long  she  wept  in  grief  and  dread,^ 
Scarce  conscious  of  the  words  she  said, 
^'he  wicked  giant  onward  fled^ 

And  bore  her  through  the  air. 
As  firm  he  held  the  Maithil  dame, 
Still  wildly  struggling,  o'er  her  frame 
With  grief  and  bitter  misery  came 
The  trembling  of  despair. 
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He  bore  her  on  in  rapid  flight, 
And  not  a  friend  appeared  in  sight. 
But  on  a  hill  that  o*er  the  wood 
Raised  its  high  top  five  monkeys  stood. 
From  her  fair  necK  her  scarf  she  drew, 
And  down  the  glittering  vesture  flew. 
With  earring,  necklet,  chain,  and  gem. 
Descending  in  the  midst  of  them: 
•  For  these?  she  thought,  '  my  path  may 

show. 
And  tell  my  lord  the  way  I  go.' 
Kor  did  the  fiend,  in  wild  alarm, 
Mark  when  she  drew  from  neck  and  arm 
And  foot  the  gems  and  gold,  and  sent 
Te  ea'th  et<ch  gleaming  ornament. 


The  monkeys  raised  their  tawny  eyes 
That  closed  not  in  their  first  surprise. 
And  saw  the  dark-eyed  lady,  where 
She  shrieked  above  them  in  the  air. 
High  o'er  their  heads  the  giant  passed 
Holding  the  weeping  lady  fast. 
O'er  Pampa's  flashing  flood  he  sped 
And  on  to  Lank&*8  city  fled. 
He  bore  away  in  senseless  poy 
The  prize  that  should  his  life  destroy. 
Like  the  rash  fool  who  hugs  beneath 
His  robe  a  snake  with  venomed  teeth. 
Swift  as  an  arrow  from  a  bow. 
Speeding  o^er  lands  that  lay  below. 
Sublime  in  air  his  course  he  took 
O'er  wood  and  rock  and  lake  and  brook. 
He  passed  at  length  the  sounding  sea 
Where  monstrous  creatures  wander  f  ree.— 
Seat  of  Lord  Varun's  ancient  reign, 
Controller  of  the  eternal  main. 
The  angry  waves  were  raised  and  tossed 
As  B&van  with  the  lady  crossed, 
And  fish  and  snake  it»  wild  unrest 
Showed  flashing  fin  and  gleaming  crest. 
Then  from  the  blessed  troops  who  dwell 
In  air  celestial  voices  fell : 
*0  ten- necked  King,'  they  cried,  *  attend: 
This  guilty  deed  will  bring  thine  end.' 

Then  B&van  speeding  like  the  storm, 
Pf'nring  his  death  in  human  form, 
The  struggling  Sitd,  lighted  down 
In  royal  Lank&'s  gloriou.s  town  ; 
A  city  bright  and  rich,  that  showed 
Well-ordered  street  and  noble  road  ; 
Arranged  with  just  division,  fair 
With  multitudes  in  court  and  square. 
Thus,  all  his  journey  done,  he  passed 
Within  his  royal  home  at  last. 
There  in  a  queenly  bower  he  placed 
The  black-eyed  dame  with  dainty  waist: 
Thus  in  her  chamber  Maya  laid 
llie  lovely  M&y&,  demon  maid. 
Then  Kdvan  gave  command  to  all 
The  dread  she-fiends  who  filled  the  hall : 
*Thi8  captive  lady  watch  and  guard 
From  sight  of  man  and  woman  barred. 
But  all  the  fair  one  asks  beside 
Be  with  unsparing  hand  supplied  : 
As  though  'twere  I  that  asked,  withhold 
No  pearls  or  dress  or  gems  or  gold. 
Ana  she  among  you  that  shall  dare 
Of  purpose  or  through  want  of  care 
One  word  to  vex  her  soul  to  say, 
« Throws  her  unvalued  life  away.' 

Thus  spake  the  monarch  of  their  race 
To  those  she-fiends  who  thronged  the  places 
And  pondering  on  the  course  to  take 
Went  from  the  chamber  as  he  spake. 
He  saw  eight  giants,  strong  and  dread. 
On  flesh  of  bleeding  victims  fed, 
Froud  in  the  boon  which  Brahmft  gave, 
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And  trusting  in  its  power  to  save. 
He  thus  the  mighty  chiefs  addressed 
Of  glorious  power  and  strength  possessed  : 
*  Arm,  warriors,  with  the  spear  and  bow  ; 
With  all  your  speed  from  Lank&  go, 
iTOr  Janaath&n,  our  own  no  more, 
Is  now  detiled  with  giants'  gore ; 
The  seat  of  Kbara's  royal  state 
Is  left  unto  us  desolate. 
In  your  brave  hearts  and  might  eonfide, 
And  east  ignoble  fear  aside. 
Go,  in  that  desert  region  dwell 
Where  the  fterce  giants  fought  and  f^lL 
A  glorious  host  that  region  held, 
For  power  and  might  unparalleled, 
By  Dfishai^  and  brave  Khara  led,— 
All,  slain  by  B&ma's  arrows,  bled. 
Hence  boundless  wrath  that  spurns  control 
tteigns  paramount  within  my  soul, 
And  naught  but  B&ma's  death  can  sate 
The  fury  of  my  vengeful  hate. 
X  will  not  elose  my  slumbering  eyes 
Till  by  this  hand  my  foeman  dies. 
And  when  mine  arm  has  slain  the  foe 
Who  laid  those  giant  prinees  low, 
Long  will  I  triumph  in  the  deed, 
Jitke  one  enriehed  in  utmost  need. 
Now  go ;  that  I  this  end  may  gain, 
In  Janasth&n.  O  chiefs,  remain. 
Watch  B&ma  there  with  keenest  eye, 
And  all  his  deeds  and  movements  spy. 
Go  forth,  no  helping  art  neglect, 
Be  brave  and  prompt  and  eircumspecty 
And  be  your  one  endeavour  still 
To  aid  mine  arm  this  foe  to  kill. 
Oft  have  I  seen  your  warrior  might 
Proved  in  the  forehead  of  the  fight, 
And  sure  of  strength  I  know  so  well 
Bend  you  in  Janasth&n  to  dwell.' 
Tbe  giants  heard  with  prompt  assent 

The  pleasant  words  he  said. 
And  each  before  his  master  bent 

For  meet  salute,  his  head. 
Tben  as  he  bade,  without  delay, 

From  Lanka's  gate  they  passed. 
And  huiTied  forward  on  their  way 

Invisible  i^d  fast. 
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Thus  B&van  his  commandment  gave 
To  those  eight  giants  strong  and  brave^ 
So  thinking  in  his  foolish  pride 
Against  all  dangers  to  provide. 
Then  with  his  wounded  heart  aflame 
With  love  he  thought  upon  the  dame. 
And  took  with  hasty  steps  the  way 


To  the  fair  chamber  where  she  lay. 

He  saw  the  gentle  lady  there 

Weighed  down  by  w<ie  too  great  to  beary 

Amid  the  throng  of  fiends  who  kept 

Their  watch  around  her  as  she  wept : 

A  pinnace  sinking  neath  the  wave 

Wben  mighty  winds  around  her  rave  : 

A  lonely  herd-forsaken  deer. 

When  hungry  dogs  are  pressing  near. 

Within  the  bower  the  giant  passed: 

Her  mournful  looks  were  downward  cast. 

As  there  she  lay  with  streaming  eyes 

The  giant  bade  the  lady  rise. 

And  to  the  shrinking  captive  showed 

'l*he  glories  of  his  rich  abode. 

Where  thousand  women  spent  their  d&ya 

In  palaces  with  gold  ablaze  ; 

Where  wandered  birds  of  every  sort. 

And  jewels  flashed  in  hall  and  court. 

Where  noble  pillars  cbariiied  the  sight 

With  diamond  and  lazulite, 

And  others  glorious  to  behold 

With  ivorv,  crystal,  silver,  gold. 

There  sweUed  on  high  the  tambour's  sound* 

And  burnished  ore  was  bright  around. 

He  led  the  mournful  lady  where 

Resplendent  gold  adorned  the  stair. 

Ana  showed  each  lattice  fair  to  see 

With  silver  work  and  ivory : 

Showed  his  bright  chambers,  line  on  line. 

Adorned  with  nets  of  golden  twine. 

Beyond  he  showed  the  Maithil  dame 

His  gardens  bright  as  lightning's  flame. 

And  many  a  pool  and  lake  he  showed 

Where  blooms  of  gayest  colour  glowed. 

Through  all  his  home  from  view  to  view 

The  lady  sunk  in  grief  he  drew. 

Theu  trusting  in  her  heart  to  wake 

Desire  of  all  she  saw,  he  spake  : 

♦  Three  huhdred  million  giants,  all 

Obedient  to  their  master'^  call, 

Not  counting  young  and  weak  and  old, 

Serve  me  with  spirits  fierce  and  bold. 

A  thousand  culled  from  all  of  these 

Wait  on  the  lord  they  long  to  please. 

This  glorious  power,  this  pomp  and  mnkj^ 

Dear  lady,  at  thy  feet  I  lay  : 

Yea,  with  my  liife  I  jpfive  the  whole, 

O  dearer  than  my  life  and  soul. 

A  thousand  beauties  fill  my  hall : 

Be  thou  my  wife  and  rule  them  all. 

O  hear  my  supplication !  why 

This  reasonable  prayer  deny  ? 

Some  pity  to  thy  suitor  show. 

For  love's  hot  flames  within  me  glow. 

This  isle  a  hundred  leagues  in  length. 

Encompassed  by  the  ocean's  strength. 

Would  all  the  Gods  and  fiends  defy 

Though  led  by  Him  who  rules  the  sky. 

No  God  in  heaven,  no  sa^e  on  earth. 

No  minstrel  of  celestial  birth, 
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No  spirit  in  the  worlds  I  see 
A  match  in  power  and  might  for  me. 
What  wilt  thou  do  with  B^ma»  him 
Whose  days  are  shot-t,  whose  light  is  dim. 
Expelled  from  home  and  royal  sway, 
Who  treads  on  foot  his  weary  way  ? 
Leave  the  poor  mortal  to  his  fate. 
And  wed  thee  with  a  worthier  mate. 
My  timid  love,  enjoy  with  me 
The  prime  of  youth  before  it  flee. 
Do  not  one  hour  the  hope  retain 
To  look  on  B&ma*s  face  again. 
For  whom  would  wildest  thought  heguile 
To  seek  thee  in  the  giants*  isle? 
8ay  who  is  he  has  power  to  bind 
In  toils  of  net  the  rushing  wind. 
Whose  is  the  mighty  hand  will  tame 
And  hold  the  glory  of  the  flame  ? 
In  all  the  worlds  above,  below, 
Not  one,  O  fair  of  form,  I  know 
Who  from  this  isle  in  tight  could  rend 
The  lady  whom  these  arms  defend. 
Fair  Queen,  o'er  Lank&'s  island  reign. 
Sole  mistress  of  the  wide  domain. 
Gods,  rovers  of  the  night  like  me, 
And  ail  the  world  thy  slaves  will  be. 
O'er  thy  fair  brows  and  queenly  head 
Let  conscerating  balm  be  shed, 
And  sorrow  banished  from  thy  breast. 
Enjoy  my  love  and  take  thy  rest. 
Here  nev«r  more  thy  soul  shall  know 
The  memory  of  tby  former  woe,. 
And  here  shalt  thou  enjoy  the  meed 
Deserved  by  every  virtuous  deed. 
Here  garlands  glow  of  flowery  twine, 
With  goi^eous  hues  and  scent  divine. 
Take  gold  and  gems  and  rich  attire  : 
Enjoy  with  me  thy  heart's  desire. 
There  stand,  of  ehariots  far  the  best, 
The  oar  my  brother  once  possessed. 
Which,  victor  in  the  stricken  field, 
I  forced  the  Lord  of  Gold  to  yield. 
'Tis  wide  and  high  and  nobly  wrought, 
Bright  as  the  sun  and  swift  as  thought. 
Therein;  O  Sita,  shalt  thou  ride 
Delighted  by  thy  lover's  side. 
JBut  sorrow  mars  with  lingering  trace 
The  splendour  of  thy  lotus  face. 
A  cloud  of  woe  is  o'er  it  spread, 
And  all  the  light  of  joy  is  fled.* 

The  lady,  by  her  woe  distressed. 
One  corner  of  her  raiment  pressed 
To  her  sad  cheek  like  moonlight  clear, 
And  wiped  away  a  falling  tear. 
The  rover  of  the  night  renewed 
His  eager  pleading  as  he  viewed 
The  lady  stand  like  one  distraught, 
Striving  to  flx  her  wandering  thought : 

'  Think  not,  sweet  lady,  of  the  shame 
Of  broken  vows,  nor  fear  the  blame. 
The  saints  approve  with  favouring  eyes 
20 


This  union  knit  with  marriage  ties. 

0  beauty,  at  thy  radiant  feet 

1  lay  my  heads,  and  thus  entreat. 
One  word  of  grace,  one  look  I  crave  : 
Have  pity  on  thy  prostrate  slave. 
These  idle  words  1  speak  are  vain, 
Wrung  forth  by  love's  consuming  pain. 
And  ne'er  of  B&van  be  it  said 

He  wooed  a  dame  wit^  prostrate  head.* 
Thus  to  the  Maithil  lady  sued 
The  monarch  of  the  giant  brood. 
And  '  She  is  now  mine  own,'  he  thought, 
In  Death's  dire  coils  already.caught. 

CANTO  LVL 

SriA'S  DISDAm. 

His  words  the  Maithil  lady  heard 
Oppressed  by  woe  but  undeterred. 
Fear  of  the  flend  she  cast  aside, 
And  thus  in  noble  scorn  replied  : 
•  His  word  of  honour  never  stained 
King  Daearatha  nobly  reigned, 
TJie  bridge  of  right,  the  friend  of  truth. 
His  eldest  son,  a  noble  youth, 
Is  Rama,  vii-tue's  faithful  friend. 
Whose  glories  through  the  worlds  extend. 
Long  arms  and  large  full  eyes  has  he, 
My  husband,  yea  a  God  to  ine. 
With  shoulders  like  the  f  ore^jt  king's, 
From  old  Ikshvdku's  line  he  springs. 
He  with  his  brother  Lakshraan's  aid 
Will  smite  thee  with  the  vengeful  blade. 
Hadst  thou  but  dared  before  his  eyes 
To  lay  thine  hand  upon  the  prize, 
Thou  stretched  before  his  feet  hadst  lain  * 
In  Janasthdn  like  Khara  slain. 
Thy  boasted  rovers  of  the  night 
With  hideous  shapes  and  giant  might,— 
Like  seroents  when  the  feathered  king 
Swooj)8  down  with  his  tremendous  wing,— 
Will  find  their  useless  venom  fail 
When  Rama's  mighty  arms  assail. 
The  rapid  arrows  bright  with  gold. 
Shot  from  the  bow  he  loves  to  hold, 
Will  rend  thy  frame  from  flank  to  flank 
As  Gauge's  waves  erode  the  bank. 
Though  neither  (Jod  nor  fiend  have  power 
To  slay  thee  in  the  battle  hour, 
Yet  from  his  hand  shall  come  thy  fate. 
Struck  down  before  his  vengeful  hate. 
That  mighty  lord  will  strike  and  end 
The  days  of  life  thou  hast  to  spend. 
Thy  days  are  doomed,  thy  life  is  sped 
Like  victim's  to  the  pillar  led. 
Yea,  if  the  glance  of  R4ma  bright 
With  fury  on  thy  form  should  light, 
Thou  scorched  this  dliy  wculdst  fall  f^jid  ^^ 
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Like  Kama  slain  by  Eudra's  eye.' 

He  who  from  heaveu  the  moon  could  throw, 

Or  bid  its  bright  rays  cease  to  glow,— 

He  who  could  drain  the  mighty  sea 

Will  set  his  darling  Sitd  free 

Fled  is  thy  life,  thy  glory»  fled 

Thy  strength  and  power:  each  sense  is  dead. 

Soon  Lank4  widowed  by  thy  guilt 

Will  see  the  blood  of  giants  spilt. 

This  wicked  deed,  0  cruel  Kin^, 

No  triumph,  no  delight  will  bring. 

Thou  with  outrageous  might  and  scorn 

A  woman  from  her  lord  hast  torn. 

My  glorious  husband  far  away. 

Making  heroic  strength  his  stay, 

Dwells  with  his  brother,  void  of  fear. 

In  Dandak  forest  lone  and  drenr. 

No  more  in  force  of  arms  confide  : 

That  haughty  strength,  that  power  and 

pride 
My  nero  with  his  arrowy  rain 
From  all  thv  bleeding  limbs  will  drain. 
When  urged  by  tates  dire  mandate,  nigh 
Comes  the  fixt  hour  for  men  to  die. 
Caught  in  Death's  toils  their  eyes  are  blind, 
And  folly  takes  each  wandering  mind. 
So  for  the  outrage  thou  hast  done 
The  fate  is  near  thou  canst  not  shun, — 
The  fate  that  on  thyself  and  all 
Thy  giants  and  thy  town  shall  fall. 
I  jjpurn  thee :  can 'the  altar  dight 
With  vcFSels  for  the  sacred  rite, 
O'er  which  the  priest  his  prayer  has  said, 
Be  sullied  by  an  outcafeteV  tread? 
So  me,  the  consort  dear  and  true 
Of  him  who  clings  to  viitue  too, 
Thy  ha^ed  touch  shall  ne"er  detile, 
Bai^e  tyrant  lord  of  Lanka's  isle. 
Can  the  white  swan  who  floats  in  pride 
Through  lilies  by  her  consort's  side, 
Look  lor  one  moment,  as  they  pass, 
On  the  poor  diver  in  the  grass  'i 
This  senseless  body  waits  thy  will. 
To  torture,  chain,  to  wound  or  kill. 
I  will  not,  King  of  c:iants.  strive 
To  keep  this  fleeting  soul  alive. 
But  never  shall  they  join  the  name 
Of  Sitd  with  reproach  and  shame.' 

Thus  as  her  breast  with  fury  burned 
Her  bitter  speech  the  dame  returned. 
Such  words  of  rage  and  scorn,  the  last 
She  uttered,  at  the  fiend  she  cast. 
Her  taunting  speech  the  giant  heard. 
And  every  hair  with  anger  stirred  ; 
Then  thus  with  fury  in  his  eye 
He  made  in  threats  his  fierce  reply: 
'  Hear  Maithil  lady,  hear  my  speech  ; 
List  to  my  words  and  ponder  each. 
If  o'er  thy  head  twelve  months  shall  fly 
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And  thou  thy  love  wilt  still  deny. 

My  cooks  shall  mince  thy  flesh  with  steel 

And  serve  it  for  my  morning  meal.*     ' 

Thus  with  territic  threats  to  her 
Spake  Bdvan,  cruel  ravener. 
Mad  with  th'e  rage  her  answer  wok© 
He  called  the  fiendish  ti-ain  and  spoke  : 
'Take  her,  ye  B&kshas  dames,  who  fright 
With  hideous  form  and  mien  the  sight, 
Who  make  the  flesh  of  men  your  food, — 
And  let  her  pride  be  soon  subdued." 
He  s))oke,  and  at  his  word  the  band 
Of  tiendish  monsters  raised  each  hand 
In  reverence  to  the  giant  king, 
And  pressed  round  Sit4  in  a  ring. 
Rdvan  once  more  with  stern  behest 
To  those  she-tiends  his  speech  addressed : 
Shaking  the  earth  beneath  his  tread, 
He  stamped  his  furious  foot  and  said : 
*  To  the  Asoka  garden  bear 
The  dame,  and  guard  her  safely  there 
Until  her  stubborn  pride  be  bent 
By  mingled  threat  and  blandishment. 
See  that  ye  watch  her  well,  and  tame, 
Like  some  she-elephant,  the  dame.* 

They  led  her  to  that  garden  where 
The  sweetest  flowers  perfumed  the  air. 
Where  bright  trees  bore  each  rarest  fruit. 
And  birds,  enamoured,  ne'er  were  mute. 
Bowed  down  with  terror  and  distress. 
Watched  by  each  cruel  giantess, — 
Like  a  popr  solitary  deer 
When  ravening  tigresses  are  near, — 
The  hapless  lady  lay  distraught 
Like  some  wild  thing  but  newly  caught^ 
And  found  no  solace,  no  relief 
From  agonizing  fear  and  grief  ; 
Not  for  one  moment  could  forget 
P^ach  terrifying  word  and  threat. 
Or  the  fierce  eyes  upon  her  set 

By  those  who  watched  around. 
She  thought  of  Bdma  far  away,. 
She  mourned  for  Lakshman  as  she  lay 
In  grief  and  terror  and  dismay 

Half  fainting  ou  the  ground. 
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Soon  as  the  fiend  had  set  her  down 
Within  his  home  in  Lanka's  town 
Triumph  and  joy  filled  Indra's  breast. 
Whom  thus  the  Eternal  Sire  addressed  : 

'  This  deed  will  free  the  worlds  from  woe 
And  cause  the  giants*  overthrow. 
The  fiend  has  borne  to  Lankii's  isle 
The  lady  of  the  lovely  smile. 
True  consort,  born  to  happy  fate» 
Well  nurtured,  fair  and  delicate^ 
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She  looks  and  longs  for  R&ma*s  face, 
But  sees  a  crowd  of  demon  race, 
And  guarded  by  the  giant's  train 
Pines  for  her  lord  and  weeps  in  vain. 
But  Lanka  founded  on  a  steep 
Is  girdled  by  the  mighty  deep, 
And  how  will  K4ma  Know  his  fair 
And  blameless  wife  is  prisoned  there  ? 
She  on  her  woe  will  sadly  brood 
And  pine  away  in  solitude, 
And  heedless  of  herself^wili  cease 
To  live,  despairing  of  release. 
Yes,  pondering  on  her  fate,  I  see 
Her  gentle  life  in  jeopardy. 
Go.  Indra,  swiftly  seek  the  place, 
And  look  upon  her  lovely  f  uce. 
Within  the  city  make  thy  way  : 
Let  heavenly  food  her  spirit  stay.* 

Thus  Brahm&  spake  :  and  He  who  slew 
The  cruel  demon  rdka,  flew 
Where  Lanka's  royal  city  lay. 
And  Sleep  went  with  him  on  his  way. 

*  Sleep,'  cried  the  heavenly  Monarch,  'close 
Kach  giant's  eye  in  deep  repose.' 

Thus  Indra  spoke,  and  Sleep  fulfilled 
With  joy  his  mandate,  as  he  willed. 
To  aid  tile  plan  the  Gods  proposed. 
The  demons'  eyes  in  sleep  she  closed. 
Then  Sachi's  lord,  the  Thousand-eyed, 
To  the  Asoka  garden  hied. 
He  came  and  stood  where  Sit&  lay, 
And  gently  thus  began  to  say  : 

*  Lord  of  Uie  Gods  who  hold  the  sky, 
Dame  of  the  lovely  smile,  am  I. 
Weep  no  more,  latiy,  weep  no  more ; 
Ihy  days  of  woe  will  soon  be  o'er. 

I  come,'  O  Janak's  child,  to  be 

Tne  helper  of  thy  lord  and  thee. 

He  through  my  grace,  with  hosts  to  aid. 

This  sea-girt  land  will  soon  invade. 

*Tis  by  my  art  that  slumbers  close 

The  eyelids  of  thy  giant  foes. 

l^ow  1,  with  Sleep,  this  place  have  sought, 

Videhan  lady,  and  have  brought 

A  gift  of  heaven's  ambrosial  food 

To  stay  thee  in  thy  solitude. 

Receive  it  from  my  hand,  and  taste, 

O  lady  of  the  dainty  waist :       ' 

For  countless  ages  thou  shalt  be 

From  pangs  of  thirst  and  hunger  free.' 

But  doubt  within  her  bosom  woke 
As  to  the  Lord  of  Gods  she  spoke  : 

*  How  may  I  know  for  truth  that  thou 
Whose  form  I  see  before  me  now 
Art  verily  the  King  adored 

By  heavenly  Gods,  and  Sachi's  lord  ? 
With  Raghu's  sons  I  learnt  to  know 
The  certain  signs  which  Godhead  show. 
These  marks  before  mine  eyes  display 
If  o'er  the  Gods  thou  bear  the  sway.' 
The  heavenly  lord  of  iSachl  heard, 


And  did  according  to  her  word. 
Above  the  ground  his  feet  were  raised  ; 
With  eyelids  motionless  he  gazed. 
No  dust  upon  his  raiment  lay, 
And  his  bright  wreath  was  fresh  and  gay. 
Nor  was  the  lady's  glad  heart  slow 
The  Monarch  of  the  Gods  to  know, 
And  while  the  tears  unceasing  ran 
From  her  sweet  eyes  she  thus  began  : 
'  My  lord  has  gained  a  friend  in  thee. 
And  I  this  day  thy  presence  see 
Shown  clearly  to  mine  eyes,  as  when 
Bdma  and  Lakshman,  lords  of  men. 
Beheld  it,  and  their  sire  the  king. 
And  Janak  too  from  whom  I  spring. 
Now  I,  O  Monarch  of  the  Blest, 
Will  eat  this  food  at  thy  behest. 
Which  thou  hast  brought  ipe,  of  thy  grace. 
To  aid  and  strengthen  Raghu's  race.' 

She  spoke,  and  by  his  words  relieved, 
The  food  from  Indra's  hand  received. 
Yet  ere  she  ate  the  balm  he  broueht, 
On  Lakshman  and  her  lord  she  thoughii. 
*  If  my  brave'lord  be  still  alive. 
If  valiant  Lakshman  yet  survive. 
May  this  my  taste  of  heavenly  food 
Bring  health  to  them  and  bliss  renewed  I ' 
She  ate,  and  that  celestial  food 
Stayed  hunger,  thirst,  and  lassitude, 

And  all  her  strength  restored. 
Great  joy  her  hopeful  spirit  stirred 
At  the  glad  tidings  newly  heard 

Of  Lakshman  and  her  lord. 
And  Indra's  heart  was  joyful  too: 
lie  bade  the  Maithil  dame  adieu. 

His  saving  errand  done. 
With  Sleep  beside  him  parting  thence 
He  sought  his  heavenly  residence 
To  prosper  Baghu's  son. 


CANTO  LVIII. 
THE  BROTHERS'  MEETING. 

When  Rama's  deadly  shaft  had  struck 
The  giant  in  the  seeming  buck. 
The  chieftain  turned  him  from  the  place 
His  homeward  way  again  to  trace. 
Then  as  he  hastened  onward,  fain 
To  look  upon  his  spouse  again. 
Behind  him  from  a  thicket  nigh 
Rang  out  a  jackal's  piercing  cry. 
Alarmed  he  heard  the  startling  shriek 
That  raised  his  hair  and  dimmed  his  cheek, 
And  all  his  heart  was  filled  with  doubt 
As  the  shrill  jackal's  cry  rang  out: 
'  Alas,  some  dire  disaster  seems 
Portended  by  the  jackal's  screams. 
0  may  the  Maithil  dame  be  screened 
From  outrage  of  each  hungry  fiend  I 
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Alas,  if  Laksbman  chanced  to  bear 

That  bitter  cry  of  woe  and  fear 

What  time  M^richa,  as  he  died, 

With  voice  that  mocked  my  accents  cried* 

Swift  to  my  side  the  prince  would  flee 

And  quit  the  dame  to  succour  me. 

Too  well  I  see  the  demon  band 

The  slaughter  of  my  love  have  planned. 

Me  far  from  home  and  Sit^^s  view 

The  seeming  deer  M&richa  drew. 

He  led  me  tar  through  brake  and  dell 

Till  wounded  by  my  shaft  he  fell, 

And  as  he  sank  rang  out  his  cry, 

*  O  save  me,  Lakshma^,  or  I  die.' 

May  it  be  well  with  both  who  stayed 

In  the  great  wood  with  none  to  aid, 

For  every  fiend  is  now  my  foe 

For  Janasth&n's  great  overthrow, 

And  many  an  omen  seen  to-day 

Has  tilled  my  heart  with  sore  dismay.' 

Such  were  tiie  thoughts  and  sad  surmise 
Of  B4ma  at  the  jackal's  cries, 
And  all  his  heart  within  him  burned 
As  to  his  cot  his  steps  he  turned. 
He  pondered  on  the  deer  that  led 
His  feet  to  follow  where  it  fled, 
And  sad  with  many  a  bitter  thought 
His  home  in  Janasth&n  he  sought. 
His  soul  was  dark  with  woe  and  fear 
When  flocks  of  birds  and  troops  of  deer 
Move  round  him  from  the  left,  and  raised 
Discordant  voices  as  they  gazed. 
The  omens  which  the  chieftain  viewed 
The  terror  of  his  soul  renewed. 
When  lo,  to  meet  him  Lakshman  sped 
With  brows  whence  all  the  light  had  fled. 
Kear  and  more  near  the  princes  came. 
Each  brother's  heart  ana  look  the  same ; 
Alike  on  each  sad  visage  lay 
The  signs  of  misery  and  dismay, 
Then  B^ma  by  his  terror  moved 
His  brother  for  his  fault  reproved 
In  leaving  Sit&  far  from  aia 
In  the  wild  wood  where  giants  strayed. 
Lakshma^'s  left  hand  he  took,  and  then 
In  gentle  tones  the  prince  of  men, 
Though  sharp  and  nerce  their  tenour  ran. 
Thus  to  his  brother  chief  began  : 

'  0  Lakshmai^  thou  art  much  to  blame 
Leaving  alone  the  Maithil  dame, 
And  flying  hither  to  my  side  : 
O,  may  no  ill  my  spouse  betide  1 
liut  ah,  I  know  iny  wife  is  dead. 
And  giants  on  her  limbs  have  fed, 
So  strange,  so  terrible  are  all 
The  omens  which  my  heart  appal. 
O  Lakshman.  may  we  yet  return 
The  safety  of  my  love  to  learn. 
To  find  the  child  of  Janak  still 
Alive  and  iree  from  scathe  and  ill  I 
Each birowith  notes  of  warning  Screams, 


Though  the  hot  sun  still  darts  his  beanu. 
The  moan  of  deer,  the  jackal's  yell 
Of  some  overwhelming  misery  telL 
O  mighty  brother,  still  may  she, 
My  princess,  live  ifrom  danger  free ! 
That  semblance  of  a  golden  deer 
Allured  me  far  away, 
I  followed  nearer  and  more  near. 

And  longed  to  take  the  prey. 
I  followed  where  the  quarry  fled  : 

My  deadly  arrow  flew, 
And  as  the  dying  creature  bled. 

The  giant  met  my  view. 
Great  fear  and  pain  oppress  my  heart 

That  dreads  the  coming  blow. 
And  throuffh  my  left  eye  keenly  dart 

The  throbs  that  herald  woe. 
Ah  Lakshman,  all  these  signs  dismay. 

My  soul  that  sinks  with  dread, 
I  know  my  love  is  torn  away, 
Or,  haply,  she  is  dead.' 

CANTO  LIX. 

RAMA'S  RETURN. 

When  R&ma  saw  his  brother  stand 
With  none  beside  him,  all  unmanned, 
Eager  he  questioned  why  he  came 
So  far  without  the  Maitliil  dame: 
*  Where  is  my  wife,  mv  darling,  she 
Who  to  the  wild  wood  followed  me  ? 
Where  hast  thou  left  my  lady,  where 
The  dame  who  chose  my  lot  to  share? 
Where  is  my  love  who  balms  my  woe 
As  through  the  forest  wilds  I  go, 
Unkinged  and  banished  and  disgraced,— 
My  darling  of  the  dainty  waist? 
She  nerves  ray  spirit  for  the  strife, 
She,  only  she  gives  zest  to  life. 
Dear  as  my  breath  is  she  who  vies 
In  charms  with  daughters  of  the  skies. 
If  Janak's  child  be  mine  no  more, 
In  splendour  fair  as  virgin  ore, 
The  lordship  of  the  skies  and  earth 
To  me  were  prize  of  little  worth.    • 
Ah,  lives  she  yet,  the  Maithil  dame. 
Dear  as  the  soul  within  this  frame  \ 
O,  let  not  all  my  toil  be  vain. 
The  banishment,  the  woe  and  pain ! 
O.  let  not  dark  Kaikeyi  win 
The  guerdon  of  her  tqricherous  sin, 
If,  Sitd  lost,  my  days  I  end, 
And  thou  without  me  homeward  wend  I 
O,  let  not  good  Kausalyd  shed  ^ 

Her  bitter  tears  to  mourn  me  dead, 
Nor  her  pix)ud  rival's  best  obey, 
Strong  in  her  son  and  queenly  sway ! 
Back  to  my  cot  will  I  repair 
If  Sit^  live  to  greet  me  there, 
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But  if  my  wife  have  perished*  I 
Kef  t  of  my  love  will  surely  die, 

0  Lakshma^,  if  I  seek  my  eot. 
Look  for  my  love  aud  tind  her  not 
Sweet  welcome  with  her  smile  to  give» 

1  tell  thee,  I  will  cease  to  live. 

0  aQswer,-*let  thy  words  be  plain,— 
Lives  6ita  yet,  or  is  she  slain  ? 
Didst  thou  thy  sacred  trust  betray 
Till  ravening  giants  seized  the  prey  ? 
Ah  me,  so  young,  so  soft  and  fair, 
Lapped  in  all  bliss,  untried  by  care, 
Kent  from  her  own  dear  husband,  how 
Will  she  support  her  misery  now  ? 

That  voice,  O  Lakshmai^  smote  thine  ear, 
And  filled,  I  ween,  thy  heart  with  fear, 
When  on  thy  name  for  succour  cried 
The  treacherous  giant  ere  he  died. 
That  voice  too  like  mine  own,  I  ween, 
Was  heard  by  the  Videhan  queen. 
She  bade  thee  seek  my  side  to  aid, 
And  Quickly  was  the  nest  obeyed, 
But  ah,  thy  fault  I  needs  must  blame, 
To  leave  alone  the  helpless  dame, 
And  let  the  cruel  giants  sate 
The  fury  of  their  murderous  hate. 
Those  blood-devouring  demons  all 
Grieve  in  their  souls  for  Khara's  fall. 
And  Sit^,  none  to  guard  her  side, 
Torn  by  their  cruel  hands  has  died. 

1  sink,  O  tamer  of  thy  foes, 
Deep  in  the  sea  of  whelming  woes. 
What  can  I  now  ?    I  must  endure 
The  mighty  ^rief  that  mocks  at  cure.* 

Thus,  all  his  thoughti  on  Sit&  bent, 
To  Janasth&n  the  chieftain  went, 
Hastening  on  with  eager  stride, 
And  Laksnman  hurried  by  his  side. 
With  toil  and  thirst  and  hunger  worn. 
His  breast  with  doubt  and  anguish  tora, 

He  sought  the  well-known  spot. 
Again,  a^aiu  he  turned  to  chide 
With  quivering  lips  which  terror  dried : 

He  looked,  and  found  her  not. 
Within  his  leafy  home  he  sped, 
Each  pleasant  spot  he  visited 

Where  oft  his  darling  strayed. 
*Tis  as  I  feared',  he  cried,  and  there, 
Yielding  to  panes  too  great  to  bear. 

He  sank  by  grief  dismayed. 


CANTO  LX. 

LAESHMAK  REPROVED. 

Bat  B&ma  ceased  not  to  upbraid 

His  brother  for  untimely  aid, 

And  thus,  while  anguish  wrun^  his  breast. 

The  chief  with  eager  question  pressed : 


'  Why,  Lakshman,  didst  thou  hurry  henoe 
And  leave  my  wife  without  defence  I 
I  left  her  in  the  wood  with  thee, 
And  deemed  her  safe  from  jeoj^ardy. 
When  first  thy  form  appeared  in  view, 
I  marked  that  Sit&  come  not  too. 
With  woe  my  troubled  soul  was  rent, 
Prophetic  of  the  dire  event. 
Thy  coming  steps  afar  I  spied, 
I  saw  no  Sit^  by  thy  side, 
And  felt  a  sudden  throbbing  dart 
I'h rough  my  left  eye,  and  arm,  and  heart.* 
Lakshman,  with  Fortune's  marks  im« 
pressed, 
His  brother  mournfully  addressed  : 

*  Not  by  my  heart's  free  impulse  led, 
Leaving  thy  wife  to  thee  I  sped  ; 
But  by  ner  keen  reproaches  sent. 

0  K&ma,  to  thine  aid  I  went. 
She  heard  afar  a  mournful  cnr, 

*  O  save  me,  Lakshman,  or  I  die.' 
The  voice  that  spoke  in  moving  tone 
^^mote  on  her  ear  and  seemed  thine  own. 
Soon  as  those  accents  reached  her  ear 
She  yielded  to  her  woe  and  fear, 

She  wept  overcome  by  grief,  and  cried, 
'  Fly,  Lakshma?,  fly  to  Rama's  side.' 
Though  many  a  time  she  bade  me  speed» 
Her  urgent  prayer  I  would  not  heed. 

1  bade  her  in  thy  strength  confide. 
And  thus  with  tender  words  replied : 

*  No  giant  roams  the  forest  shade 

From  whom  thy  lord  need  shrink  dismayed. 

No  human  voice,  believe  me,  spoke 

Those  words  thy  causeless  fear  that  woke. 

Can  he  whose  might  can  save  in  woe 

The  heavenly  Gods  e'er  stoop  so  low. 

And  with  those  piteous  accents  call 

For  succour  like  a  caitiff  thrall  ? 

And  why  should  wandering  gianta  choose 

The  accents  of  thy  lord  to  use. 

In  alien  tones  my  help  to  crave, 

And  cry  aloud,  O  Lakshman.  save  ? 

Now  let  my  words  thy  spirit  aheer, 

Compose  thv  thoughts  and  banish  fear. 

In  hell,  in  earth,  or  in  the  skies 

There  is  not,  aud  there  cannot  rise 

A  champion  whose  strong  arm  can  slay 

Thy  B4ma  hi  the  battle  fray. 

To  heavenly  hosts  he  ne'er  would  yield 

Though  Inara  led  them  to  the  field.' 

To  soothe  her  thus  I  vainly  sought : 

Her  heart  with  woe  was  still  distraught. 

While  from  her  eyes  the  waters  ran 

Her  bitter  speech  she  thus  began  : 

*  Too  well  I  see  thy  dark  intent ; 
Thy  lawless  thoughts  on  me  are  bent. 
Thou  hopest,  but  thy  hope  is  vain, 
To  win  my  love,  thy  brother  slain. 
Not  love,  but  Bharat's  dark  decree 
To  share  his  exile  counselled  thee. 
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Or  hearing  now  hia  bitter  cry 
Thou  surely  to  his  aid  wouldst  fly. 
For  love  of  me,  a  Btealtliy  foe 
Thou  choosest  by  hia  side  to  go, 
And  now  thou  longest  that  my  lord 
Should  die,  and  wilt  no  help  afford.' 

Such  were  the  words  the  lady  said : 
With  angrv  tire  my  eyes  were  red. 
With  pale  lips  quivering  in  my  rage 
I  hastened  from  the  hermitage.' 
He  ceased  ;  and  frenzied  by  his  pain 
The  son  of  liaghu  spoke  again : 
•  0  brother,  for  thy  fault  I  grieve, 
The  Maithil  dame  alone  to  leave. 
Thou  knowest  that  my  arm  is  !<trong 
yo  save  me  from  the  giant  throng, 
And  yet  couldst  leave  the  cottage,  spurred 
To  foli^  by  her  angry  word. 
For  this  thy  deed  I  praise  thee  not,— 
To  leave  her  helpless  in  the  cot, 
And  thus  thy  sacred  charge  forsake 
For  the  wild  words  a  woman  spake. 
Yea  thou  art  all  to  blame  herein, 
And  very  grievous  is  thy  sin. 
That  anger  swayed  thy  faithless  breast 
And  made  thee  false  to  my  behest. 
An  arrow  speeding  from  my  bow 
Has  laid  the  treacherous  giant  low, 
Who  lured  me  eager  for  the  chase 
Far  from  my  hermit  dwelling-place. 
The  string  with  easy  hand  I  drew, 
The  arrow  as  in  pastime  flew, 

The  wounded  quarry  bled. 
The  borrowed  form  was  cast  away, 
Before  mine  eyes  a  giant  lay 

With  bright  gold  braceleted. 
My  aiTow  smote  him  in  the  chest : 
The  giant  by  the  pain  distressed 

Kaised  his  loud  voice  on  high. 
Far  rang  the  mournful  sound  :  mine  own, 
It  seemed,  were  accent,  voice,  and  tone, 
They  made  thee  leave  my  spouse  alone 

And  to  my  rescue  fly.' 
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As  K4ma  sought  his  leafy  cot 
Through  his  left  eye  keen  throbbings  shot. 
His  wonted  strength  his  frame  forsook, 
And  all  his  body  reeled  and  shook. 
Still  on  those  dreadful  signs  he  thought,— 
Sad  omens  with  disaster  fraught, 
And  from  his  troubled  heart  he  cried, 
*  O,  may  no  ill  my  spouse  betide  1 ' 
Longing  to  gaze  on  Site's  face 
He  hastened  to  his  dwelling-place, 
Then  sinking  neath  his  misery's  weight, 
He  looked  and  found  it  desolate. 


Tossing  his  mighty  arms  on  high 

He  sought  her  with  an  eager  cry. 

From  spot  to  spot  he  wildly  ran 

Kach  corner  of  his  home  to  scan. 

He  looked,  but  Sit^  was  not  there  ; 

His  cot  was  disolate  and  bare, 

Like  streamlet  in  the  winter  frost, 

The  glory  of  her  lilies  lost. 

With  leafy  tears  the  sad  trees  ^rept 

As  a  wild  wind  their  branches  swept. 

Mourned  bird  and  deer,  and  every  flower 

Drooped  fainting  round  the  lonely  bower. 

The  silvan  deities  had  fled 

The  spot  where  all  the  light  was  dead. 

Where  hermit  coats  of  skin  displayed. 

And  piles  of  sacred  grass  were  laid. 

He  saw,  and  maddened  by  his  pain 

Cried  in  lament  again,  again : 

'  Where  is  she,  dead  or  torn  away. 

Lost,  or  some  hungry  giant's  prey  ? 

Or  did  my  darling  chance  to  rove 

For  fruit  and  blos^ioms  though  the  grove? 

Or  has  she  sought  the  pool  or  rill, 

Her  pitcher  from  the  wave  to  fill  ?' 

His  eager  eyes  on  fire  with  pain 

He  roamed  about  with  maddened  brain. 

Each  grove  and  glade  he  searched  with  care, 

He  sought,  but  found  no  Sii4  there. 

He  wildly  rushed  from  hill  to  hill  ; 

From  tree  to  tree,  from  rill  to  rill. 

As  bitter  woe  his  bosom  rent 

Still  B4ma  roamed  with  fond  lament : 

*  O  sweet  Kadamba.  say  has  she 

Who  loved  thy  bloom  been  seen  by  thee  ? 

If  thou  have  seen  her  face  most  fair, 

Sav,  gentle  tree,  1  pray  thee,  where. 

O  feel  tree  with  thy  golden  fruit 

Hound  as  her  breast,  no  more  be  mute. 

Where  is  my  radiant  darling,  gay 

In  silk  that  mocks  thy  glossy  spray  ? 

O  Arjun,  say,  where  is  she  now 

Who  loved  to  touch  thy  scented  bough  ? 

Do  not  thy  graceful  friend  forget, 

But  tell  me,  is  she  living  yet? 

Speak,  Basil,  thou  must  surely  know, 

For  like  her  limbs  thy  branches  show, — 

Most  lovely  in  thy  fair  array 

Of  twining  plant  and  tender  spray. 

Sweet  Tila,  fairest  of  the  trees, 

Melodious  with  the  hum  of  bees. 

Where  is  my  darling  Sit4,  tell,— 

The  dame  who  loved  thy  flowers  so  well  ? 

Asoka,  act  thy  gentle  part,— 

Named  Heartsease,  >  gi  v  e  me  what  thou  art, 

'i'o  these  sad  eyes  my  darling  show 

And  free  me  from  this  load  of  woe. 

O  Palm,  in  rich  ripe  fruitage  dressed 

Round  as  the  beauties  of  her  breast, 

1  Aioka  is  compouiided  of  a  not  and 
ioka  grief. 
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If  thou  have  heart  to  know  and  feel, 
My  peerless  consort's  fate  reveal. 
Hast  thou,  Rose-apple,  chanced  to  view 
My  darling  bright  with  golden  hue  ? 
If  thou  have  seen  her  quickly  speak, 
Where  is  the  dame  I  wildly  seek  ? 
O  glorious  Cassiai,  thou  art  gay 
With  all  thy  loveliest  bloom  to-day, 
Where  is  my  dear  who  loved  to  hold 
In  her  full  lap  thy  flowerv  gold  ? ' 
To  many  a  tree  and  plant  beside, 
To  Jasmin,  Mango,  SAl,  he  cried. 
*  Say,  hast  thou  seen,  O  gentle  deer. 
The  fawn-eyed  Sit4  wandering  here  ? 
It  may  be  that  my  love  has  strayed 
To  sport  with  fawns  beneath  the  shade. 
If  thou,  great  elephant,  have  seen 
JAy  darling  of  the  lovely  mien, 
Whose  rounded  limbs  are  soft  and  fine 
As  is  tliat  lissome  trunk  of  thine, 
O  noblest  of  wi  Id  creatures,  show 
Where  is  the  dame  thou  needs  must  know. 

0  tiger,  hast  thou  chanced  to  see 
My  darling  I  very  fair  is  she. 
Cast  all  thy  fear  away,  declare. 
Where  is  my  moon- faced  darling,  where? 
There,  darling  of  the  lotus  eye, 

1  see  thee,  and  'tis  vain  to  fly. 

Wilt  thou  not  speak,  dear  love  ?    I  see 

Thy  form  half  hidden  by  the  tree. 

Stay  if  thou  love  me,  Sita,  stay 

]n  pity  cease  tijy  heartless  play. 

Why  mock  me  now  /    thy  gentle  breast 

Was  never  prone  to  cruel  jtst. 

'Tid  vain  behind  yon  bush  to  steal ; 

Thy  shimmeringsilks  thy  path  reveal. 

Fly  not.  mine  eyes  pursue  thy  way  ; 

For  pity's  sake,  dear  Sitd,  stay. 

Ah  me,  ah  me,  my  words  are  vain  ; 

My  gentle  love  is  lost  or  slain. 

How  could  her  tender  bosom  spurn 

Her  husband  on  his  home-rcturu  ? 

Ah  no,  my  love  is  surely  dead. 

Fierce  giants  on  her  fles^h  have  fed, 

Kending  the  soft  limbs  of  their  prey 

When.  I  her  lord  was  far  away. 

That  moon-bright  face,  that  polished  brow, 

Red  lips,bright  teeth — what  are  they  now? 

Alas,  my  darling's  shapely  neck 

She  loved  with  chains  of  gold  to  deck,— 

Tiiat  neck  that  mocked  the  sandal  scent. 

The  ruthless  Dends  have  grasped  and  rent 

Alas,  'twas  vain  those  arms  to  raise 

Soft  as  the  young  tree's  tender  sprays 

Ah.  dainty  meal  for  giants'  lips 

Were  arma  and  quivering  linger  tips. 

Ah,  she  who  counted  many  a  friend 

Was  left  for  fiends  to  seize  and  rend, 

Was  1  ft  by  me  without  defence 

From  ravening  giants'  violence. 

O  Lakihman  of  the  arm  of  might, 


Say.  is  my  darling  love  in  sight? 
O  dearest  Sit^.  where  art  thou  ? 
Where  is  my  darling  consort  now  ?  * 

Thus  as  he  cried  in  wild  lament 
From  grove  to  grove  the  mourner  went. 
Here  for  a  moment  sank  to  rest. 
Then  started  up  and  onward  pressed. 
Thus  roaming  on  like  one  distraught 
Still  for  his  vanished  love  he  sought. 
He  searched  in  wood  and  hill  and  glade. 
By  rock  and  brook  and  wild  cascade. 
Throu,'h  groves  with  restless  step  he  sped 
And  left  no  spot  un visited. 
Through  lawns  and  woods  of  vast  extent 
Still  searching  for  his  love  he  went 

With  eager  steps  and  fast. 
For  many  a  weary  hour  he  toiled, 
Still  in  his  fond  endeavour  foiled, 

Yet  hoping  to  the  last. 
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When  all  the  toil  and  search  was  vain 
He  souijht  his  leafy  home  again. 
'Twas  empty  still :  all  scattered  lay 
The  sents  of  grass  in  disarray. 
He  raised  his  shapely  arms  on  high 
And  spoke  aloud  with  bitter  cry  : 
'  Where  is  the  Maithil  dame? '  he  said, 
*0,  whither  has  !iiy  darling  fled? 
Who  can  have  borne  awav  my  dame, 
Or  feasted  on  her  tender  f  ranie  ? 
If,  Sltd,  hidden  by  some  tree, 
Thou  joy  est  still  to  mock  at  me. 
Cease,  cease  thy  cruel  sport,  ami  take 
Conipassiim,  or  my  heart  will  break. 
Bcthmk  thee,  love,  the  gentle  fawns 
With  whom  thou  playest  on  the  lawns. 
Impatient  for  thy  coming  wait 
With  streaming  eyes  disconsolate. 
Reft  of  my  love,  t  needs  must  go 
Hence  to  t^e  shades  weighed  down  by  woe. 
The  king  our  sire  will  see  me  there. 
And  cry,  *  <  >  perjured  ^raa,  where. 
Where  is  thy  faith,  that  thou  canst  speed 
From  exile  ere  the  time  decreed  ? 

Ah  Sit&,  whither  hast  thou  fled 
And  left  me  here  disquieted, 
A  hapless  mourner,  reft  of  hope. 
Too  feeble  with  my  woe  to  cope  ? 
E'en  thus  indignant  Glory  flies 
The  wretch  who  stains  his  soul  with  lies. 
If  thou,  my  love,  art  lost  to  view, 
I  in  my  woe  must  perish  too.' 

Thus  Rdma  by  his  grief  distraught 
Wept  for  the  wife  he  vainly  sought. 
And  Lakshman  wHose  fraternal  breast 
Longed  for  his'weal,  the  chief  addressed. 
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Whoae  soul  gare  way  beneath  the  pain 
When  all  his  eager  search  was  vain. 
Like  some  greai  elephant  who  stands 
Sinking  upon  the  treacherous  sands : 

*  Not  yet,  O  wisest  chief,  despair  ; 
Kenew  thy  toil  with  utmost  care. 
This  noble  hill  where  trees  are  green 
Has  many  a  cave  and  dark  ravine. 
The  Maithil  lady  day  by  day 
Delighted  in  the  woods  to  stray. 
Deep  in  the  grove  she  wanders  still, 
Or  walks  by  blossom-covered  rill, 
Or  fish-loved  river  stealing  through 
1'all  clusters  of  the  dark  bt^mboo. 
Or  else  the  dame  with  arch  design 

To  prove  thy  mood,  0  Prince,  and  mine, 
Far  in  some  sheltering  thicket  lies 
To  frighten  ere  she  meet  our  eyes. 
Then  come,  renew  thy  labour,  trace 
The  lady  to  her  lurking-place, 
And  search  ^he  wood  from  side  to  side 
To  know  where  Sit4  loves  to  hide. 
Collect  thy  thoughts,  O  rojal  chief, 
Nor  yield  to  unavailing  grief.' 

Thus  Lakshman,  by  affection  stirred, 
To  fresh  attempts  his  brother  spurred, 
And  R&ma,  as  he  ceased,  began 
With  Lakshman's  aid  each  spot  to  scan. 
In  eager  search  their  way  they  took 
Through  wood,  o'er  hill,  by  pool  and  brook. 
They  roamed  each  mount,  nor  spared  to 

seek 
On  ridge  and  crag  and  towering  peak. 
They  sought  the  dame  in  every  spot ; 
But  all  in  vain  ;  they  found  her  not. 
Above,  below,  on  every  side 
They  ranged  the  hill,  and  R4ma  cried, 

*  O  Lakshman,  O  my  brother  still 
No  trace  of  8itd  on  the  hill  I ' 

Then  Lakshman  as  he  roamed  the  wood 
Beside  his  gUribus  brother  stood, 
And  while  tierce  grief  his  bosom  burned 
This  answer  to  the  chief  returned  : 

*  Thou,  Kdina,  after  toil  and  pain 
Wilt  meet  the  Maithil  dame  again, 
As  "Vishnu,  Bnli's  might  subdued, 
His  empire  of  the  earth  renewed.'* 

Then  R^ma  cried  in  mournful  tone. 
His  spirit  by  his  woe  o'erthrown  : 

*  The  wood  is  searched  from  side  to  side. 
No  distant  spot  remains  untried, 

No  lilied  pool,  no  streamlet  where 
The  lotus  buds  are  fresh  and  fair. 
Our  eyes  have  searched  the  hill  with  all 
His  caves  and  e\  ery  waterfall,— 
But  ah,  not  yet  I  find  my  wife, 
More  precious  than  the  breath  of  life.* 

As  thus  he  mourned  his  vanished  dame 
A  mighty  trembling  sejzed  his  frame, 
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And  by  o'ernowering  grief  assailed, 
His  troubled  senses  reeled  and  failed. 
Too  great  to  bear  his  misery  grew. 
And  many  a  long  hot  sigh  he  drew. 
Then  as  he  wept  and  sobbed  and  sighed, 
•  O  Sit&,  O  my  love ! '  he  cried. 
Then  Lakshman,  joining  palm  to  palm, 
Tried  every  art  his  woe  to  calm. 
But  R4ma  in  his  anguish  heard 
Or  heeded  not  one  soothing  word. 
Still  for  his  spouse  he  mourned,  and  shnU 
Rang  out  his  lamentation  still 
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Thus  for  his  wife  in  vain  he  songht : 
Then,  his  sad  soul  with  pain  distraught. 
The  hero  of  the  lotus  eyes 
Filled  all  the  air  with  frantic  cries. 
O  erpowered  by  love's  strong  infiuence,  he 
His  absent  wife  still  seemed  to  see. 
And  thus  witti  accents  weak  and  faint 
Renewed  with  tears  his  wild  complaint : 

*  Thou,f  airerthan  their  bloom,  my  spouse. 
Art  hidden  by  Asoka  boughs. 
Those  blooms  have  power  to  banish  care. 
But  now  they  drive  me  to  despair. 
Thine  arms  are  like  the  plantain's  stem  : 
Why  let  the  plantain  cover  them  ? 
Thou  art  not  hidden,  love  ;  thy  feet 
Betray  thee  in  thy  dark  retreat. 
Thou  runuest  in  thy  girlish  sport 
To  flowery  trees,  thy  dear  resort. 
But  cease,  O  cease,  my  love,  I  pray. 
To  vex  me  with  thy  cruel  play. 
Such  mockery  in  a  holy  spot 
Where  hermits  dwell  beseems  thee  not. 
Ah,  now  i  see  thy  fickle  mind 
To  scornful  mood  too  much  inclined. 
Come,  large-eyed  beauty,  I  implore ; 
Lone  is  the  cot  so  dear  before. 

No,  she  is  slain  by  giants ;  they 
Have  stolen  or  devoured  their  prey, 
Or  surely  at  my  mournful  cry 
My  darling  to  her  lord  would  fly. 
O  Lakshman.  see  those  troops  of  deer  : 
In  each  sad  eye  there  gleams  a  tear. 
Those  looks  of  woe  too  clearly  say 
My  consort  is  the  giants'  prey. 
O  noblest,  fairest  of  the  fair. 
Where  art  thou,  best  of  women,  where? 
This  day  will  dark  Kaikejri  find 
Fresh  triumph  for  her  evil  mind, 
When  I  who  with  my  Sit^  came 
Return  alone,  without  my  dame. 
But  ne'er  can  I  return  to  see 
Those  chambers  where  my  queen  should  be 
And  hear  the  scornful  people  .speak  • 
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Of  R&mA  as  a  coward  weak. 
For  mine  will  be  the  coward's  shame 
Who  let  the  foeman  steal  bis  dame. 
How  can  I  seek  my  home,  or  brook 
Upon  Videha's  king  to  look  ? 
How  listen,  when  he  bids  me  tell, 
My  wanderings  o'er,  that  all  is  well  ? 
He,  when  I  meet  his  eager  view, 
Will  mark  that  Sit4  comes  not  too, 
And  when  he  hears  the  mournful  tale 
His  wildered  sense  will  reel  and  fail. 
'  O  Dasaratha,'  will  he  cry, 

*  Blest  in  thy  mansion  in  the  sky  I  * 
Ke'er  to  that  town  my  steps  shadl  bend, 
That  town  which  Bharat*s  arms  defend, 
For  e'en  the  blessed  homes  above 
Would  seem  a  waste  without  my  love. 
Leave  me,  my  brother,  here,  I  pray  ; 
To  fair  Ayodhy^  bend  thy  way. 
Without  my  love  I  cannot  bear 

To  live  one  hour  in  blank  despair. 
Round  Bharat's  neck  thy  f  «md  arms  twine. 
And  greet  him  with  these  words  of  mine  : 

*  Dear  brother,  still  the  power  retain, 
And  o'er  the  land  as  monarch  reign.' 
With  salutation  next  incline 
Before  thy  mother,  his,  and  mine. 
Still,  brother,  to  my  words  attend. 
And  with  all  care  each  dame  befriend. 
To  my  dear  mother's  ear  relate 

My  mournful  tale  and  Sit&'s  fate.' 

Thus  B4ma  gave  his  sorrow  vent. 
And  from  a  heart  which  anguish  rent. 
Mourned  for  his  wife  in  loud  lament,— 

Her  of  the  glorious  hair. 
From  Lakshman's  cheek  the  colour  fled. 
And  o'er  his  heart  came  sudden  dread, 
bick,  faint,  and  sore  disquieted 
By  woe  too  great  to  bear. 
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Reft  of  his  love,  the  royal  chief, 
Weighed  down  beneath  his  whelming  grief, 
Desponding  made  his  brother  share 
His  grievous  burden  of  despair. 
Over  his  sinking  bosom  rolled 
The  flood  of  sorrow  uncontrolled, 

And  as  he  wept  and  sighed. 
In  mournful  accents  faint  and  slow 
With  words  congenial  to  his  woe, 

To  Lakshman  thus  he  cried : 
«  Brother,  1  ween,  beneath  the  sun. 
Of  all  mankind  there  lives  not  one 
So  full  of  sin,  whose  hand  has  done 

Such  cursed  deeds  as  mine. 
For  my  sad  heart  with  misery  bleed?, 
As,  guerdon  of  those  evil  deeds.  ' 


Still  greater  woe  to  woe  succeeds 

In  never-ending  line. 
A  life  of  sin  I  freely  chose. 
And  from  mv  past  transgression  flows 
A  ceaseless  flood  of  bitter  woes 

My  folly  to  renay. 
The  fruit  of  sin  has  ripened  fast, 
Through  many  a  sorrow  have  I  passed. 
And  now  the  crowning  grief  at  last 

Falls  on  my  head  to-day. 
From  all  my  faithful  friends  I  fled. 
My  sire  is  numbered  with  the  dead. 
My  royal  rank  is  forfeited, 

My  mother  far  away. 
These  woes  on  which  I  sadly  think 
Fill,  till  it  raves  above  the  brink. 
The  stream  of  grief  in  which  I  sink,— 

The  flood  which  naught  can  stay. 
Ne'er,  brother,  ne'er  have  I  complained ; 
Though  long  by  toil  and  trouble  pained. 
Without  a  murmur  I  sustained 

The  woes  of  woodland  life. 
But  fiercer  than  the  flames  that  rise 
When  crackling  wood  the  food  supplies,— 
Flashing  a  glow  through  evening  skies,— 

This  sorrow  for  my  wife. 
Some  crued  fiend  has  seized  the  prey 
And  torn  my  trembling  love  away, 
While,  as  he  bore  her  through  the  skies. 
She  shrieked  aloud  with  frantic  cries. 
It  tones  of  fear  which,  wild  and  shrill. 
Retained  their  native  sweetness  still. 
Ah  me,  that  breast  so  soft  and  sweet. 
For  sandal's  i>recious  perfume  meet, 
Now  all  distained  with  dust  and  gore. 
Shall  meet  my  fond  caress  no  more. 
That  face,  whose  lips  with  tones  so  clear 
Made  pleasant  music,  sweet  to  hear, — 
With  soft  locks  plaited  o'er  the  brow,— 
Some  giant's  hand  is  on  it  now. 
It  smiles  not,  as  the  dear  light  fails 
Wlien  R&hu's  jaw  the  moon  assails. 
Ah,  my  true  love  1  that  shapely  neck 
She  loved  with  fairest  chains  to  deck. 
The  cruel  demons  rend,  and  drain 
The  lifeblood  from  each  mangled  vein. 
Ah.  when  the  savage  monsters  came 
And  dragged  away  the  helpless  dame, 
The  lady  of  the  long  soft  eye 
Called  like  a  lamb  with  piteous  cry. 
Beneath  this  rock,  0  Lakshman,  see. 
My  peerless  consort  sat  with  me. 
And  gently  talked  to  thee  the  while, 
Her  sweet  lips  opening  with  a  smile. 
Here  is  that  fairest  stream  which  she 
Loved  ever,  bright  God4var!. 
Ne'er  can  the  dame  have  passed  this  way : 
So  far  alone  she  would  not  stray. 
Nor  has  my  darling,  lotus-eyed. 
Sought  lilies  by  the  river's  side, 
For  without  me  she  ne'er  would  go 
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To  streamlets  where  the  wild  flowers  grow, 
Teli  me  not.  brotiier,  8he  has  strayed 
To  the  dark  forest's  distant  shade 
Where  blooming  boughs  are  gay  and  sweet, 
And  bright  biros  love  the  cool  retreat. 
Alone  my  love  would  never  dare,— 
My  timid  love,— to  wander  there. 

O  liord  of  Day  whose  eye  sees  all 
We  act  and  plan,  on  thee  I  call : 
For  naught  is  hidden  f  n.m  thy  sight, — 
Great  witness  thou  of  wrong  and  right. 
Where  is  she,  lost  or  torn  away  ? 
Disuel  my  torturing  doubt  and  say. 
Ana  O  thou  Wind  who  blowes^t  free, 
The  worlds  have  naught  concealed  from 

thee. 
List  to  my  prayer,  reveal  one  trace 
Of  her,  the  glory  of  her  race. 
Say,  is  she  stolen  hence,  or  dead, 
Or  do  her  feet  the  forest  tread  ? ' 

'I'hus  with  disordered  senses,  faint 
With  woe  he  poured  \\U  sad  complaint, 
And  then,  a  better  way  to  teach. 
Wise  Lakahmun  spoke  in  seemly  speech  : 
*  Up.  brother  dear,  thy  grief  subilue, 
With  heart  and  soul  thy  search  renew. 
When  woes  oppress  and  dangers  tiireat 
Brave  effort  ne'er  was  fruit  e^.**  yet.' 

He  spoke,  but  B^ma  gave  no  heed 
To  valiant  Lakshniiin's  prudent  rede. 
With  double  force  the  flo  »d  of  pain 
Kushed  o'er  hU  yielding  soul  again. 
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With  piteous  voice,  by  woe  subdued, 
Thus  Raghu's  son  his  speech  renewed  : 

*  Thy  steps,  my  brother,  quickly  turn 
To  bright  Godavari  and  learn 
If  8ita  to  the  stream  have  hied 
To  cull  the  lilies  on  its  side.' 

Obedient  to  the  words  he  said. 
His  brother  to  the  river  sped. 
The  shelving  banks  he  searched  in  vain, 
And  then  to  Rama  turned  again. 

'  I  searched,  but  found  her  not,'  he  cried; 
'  I  called  aloud,  but  none  replied. 
Where  can  the  Maithil  lady  stray, 
Whose  sight  woidd  chase  our  cares  away  ? 
1  know  not  where,  her  hteps  untraced, 
Roams  8it4  of  the  dainty  waist.' 

When  Rdma  heard  the  words  he  spoke 
Again  he  sank  beneath  the  stroke. 
And  with  a  bosom  anguish-fraught 
Himself  the  lovely  river  sought. 
There  Htanding  on  the  shelving  side, 
•  O  Sita,  where  art  thou  ? '  he  cried. 


No  spirit  voice  an  answer  gave. 
No  murmur  from  the  trembling  wave 
Of  sweet  Godavari  declared 
The  outrage  which  the  fiend  had  dared. 
'  O  speak ! '  the  pitying  spirits  cried, 
But  yet  the  stream  their  prayer  denied, 
Nor  dared  she,  coldly  mute,  relate 
To  the  sad  chief  his  darlings  fate. 
Of  K^van's  awful  form  she  thought. 
And  the  dire  deed  his  arm  had  wrought. 
And  still  withheld  by  fear  dismayed, 
The  tale  for  which  tiie  mourner  prayed. 
When  hope  was  none,  his  heart  to  cljeer, 
That  the  bright  stream  his  cry  would  hear, 
While  sorrow  for  hid  darling  tore 
His  longing  soul  he  spake  once  more  : 
'  Though  I  have  sought  with  tears  and  sighs 
Godavari  no  word  replies, 

0  sav,  what  answer  can  I  frame 
To  Jauak  father  of  my  dame  ? 
Or  how  before  her  mother  stand 
Leading  n  »  Sit^  by  the  hand  ? 
Where  is  mv  loyal  love  who  went 
Forth  with  her  lord  to  banishment? 
Her  faith  to  me  she  nobly  held 
Though  from  my  i-ealm  and  home  expel- 
led,— 

A  hermit,  nursed  on  woodland  fare,— 
She  followed  still  and  soothed  my  care. 
Of  all  my  frieads  am  I  beref  r, 
Nor  is  ray  faithful  consort  left. 
How  slowly  will  the  long  nights  creep 
While  comfortless  I  wake  and  weep  1 
O,  if  my  wife  may  yet  be  found. 
With  humble  love  I'll  wander  round 
This  Janasth&n,  Prasrava^'s  hill, 
Mandakini's  delightful  rill. 
See  how  the  deer  with  gentle  eyes 
Look  on  my  face  and  sympathize. 

1  mark  their  soft  expression  :  each 
Would  soothe  me,  if  it  could,  with  speech.' 

A  while  the  anxious  throng  he  eyed, 
And  '  Where  is  Sit4,  where  ? '  he  cried. 
Thus  while  hot  tears  his  utterance  broke 
The  mourning  son  of  Kaurhu  t^poke. 
The  deer  in  pity  for  his  woes 
Obeyed  the  summons  and  arose. 
Upon  his  right  thy  stood,  and  raited 
'J'heir  sad  eyes  up  to  heaven  and  gazed. 
Each  to  that  quarter  bent  her  look 
Which  Rdvan  with  his  captive  took. 
Then  Ragliu's  son  again  they  viewed, 
And  toward  that  point  their  way  pursued. 
Then  Lakshman  watched  their  looks  intent 
As  moaning  on* their  way  they  went, 
And  mark^  each  sign  which  stmck  his 

sense 
With  mute  expressive  influence, 
Then  as  again  his  sorrow  woke 
Thus  to  his  brother  chief  he  spoke  : 
*  Those  doer  thy  eager  question  heard 
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And  rose  at  once  by  pity  stirred  : 

See,  in  thy  search  their  aid  they  lend, 

See,  to  the  south  their  looks  they  bend. 

Arise,  dear  brother,  let  us  go 

The  way  their  eager  glances  show, 

If  haply  sign  or  trace  descried 

Our  footsteps  in  the  search  may  guide.' 

The  son  of  Bau;hu  gave  assent. 
And  quickly  to  the  south  they  went ; 
With  eager  eyes  the  earth  he  scanned, 
And  Lakshman  followed  close  at  hand. 
As  eacii  to  other  spake  his  thought. 
And  round  with  anxious  glances  sought, 
Scattered  before  them  in  the  way, 
Blooms  of  a  fallen  garland  lay. 
Wheu  R4ma  saw  that  flowery  rain 
He  spoke  once  more  with  bitterest  pain  ; 

*  O  Lakshman  every  flower  that  lies 
Here  on  the  ground  I  recognize. 

I  culled  them  in  the  grove,  and  there 
l^y  darling  twined  them  in  her  hair. 
The  sun,  the  earth,  the  genial  breeze 
H  ave  spared  these  flowers  my  soul  to  please.* 

Then  to  that  woody  hill  he  prayed, 
Whence  flashed  afar  each  wild  cascade  : 

*  O  best  of  mountains,  hast  thou  seen 
A  dome  of  perfect  form  and  mien 

In  some  sweet  spot  with  trees  o'ergrown, — 
My  darling  whom  I  left  alone? ' 
Then  as  a  liou  threats  a  deer 
He  thundered  witJi  a  voice  of  fear : 

*  Reveal  her,  mountain,  to  my  view 
With  golden  limbs  and  golden  hue. 
Where  is  my  darling  Sita  ?  speak 
Before  I  rend  thee  peak  from  peak.* 

Themouutain  seemed  her  track  to  show, 
But  told  not  all  he  sought  to  know. 
Then  Dasaratha's  son  renewed 
His  summons  as  the  m:)unt  he  viewed: 
'  Soon  as  my  flaming  arrows  fly, 
Consumed  to  ashes  shall  thou  lie 
Without  a  herb  or  bud  or  tree, 
And  birds  no  more  shall  dwell  in  thee. 
And  if  this  stream  my  prayer  deny. 
My  wrath  this  day  her  flood  shall  dry, 
Because  she  lends  no  aid  to  trace 
My  darling  of  the  lotus  face.' 

Thus  K4ma  spake  as  though  his  ire 
Would  seorch  them  with  his  glance  of  fire ; 
Then  searching  farther  on  the  ground 
The  footprint  of  a  fiend  he  found, 
And  small  light  traces  here  and  there, 
Where  Sit&  in  her  great  despair. 
Shrieking  for  Kama's  help,  nad  fled 
Before  the  giant's  mighty  tread. 
His  careful  eye  each  trade  surveyed 
Which  Sit4  and  the  fiend  had  made, — 
The  quivers  and  the  brokeu  bow 
And  i-uined  chariot  of  the  f  oe^ — 
And  told,  distraught  by  fear  and  grief, 
His  tidings  to  his  brother  chief  ; 


*  O  Lakshman,  here,'  he  cried  *  behold 
My  Sita's  earrings  dropped  with  gold. 
Here  lie  her  garlands  torn  and  rent, 
Here  lies  each  glittering  ornament. 
O  look,  the  ground  on  every  side 
With  blood- like  drops  of  gold  is  dyed. 
The  fiends  who  wear  each  strange  disguise 
Have  seized,  I  ween,  the  helpless  prize. 
My  lady,  by  their  hands  o'erpowered, 
Is  slaughtered,  mangled,  and  devoured. 
Methinks  two  fearful  giants  came 
And  waged  fierce  battle  for  the  dame. 
Whose,  Lakshman,  was  this  mighty  bow 
With  pearls  and  gems  in  glittering  row  { 
Cast  to  the  ground  the  fragments  lie. 
And  still  their  glory  charms  the  eye, 
A  bow  so  mighty  sure  was  planned 
¥oT  heavenly  God  or  giant  s  hand. 
Whose  was  this  coat  of  golden  mail 
Which,  though  its  lustre  now  is  pale. 
Shone  like  the  sun  of  morning,  bright 
AVith  studs  of  glittering  lazulite? 
Whose,  Lakshman,  was  this  bloom- wreath- 
ed shade 
With  all  its  hundred  ribs  displayed  ? 
This  screen,  most  meet  for  royal  brow, 
With  broken  staff  lies  useless  now. 
And  these  tall  asses,  gobiinfaced. 
With  plates  of  golden  harness  graced, 
Whose  hideous  forms  are  stained  with  gore 
Who  is  the  lord  whose  yoke  they  bore  ? 
Whose  was  this  pierced  and  broken  car 
That  shoots  a  flame-like  blaze  afar  ? 
Wuose  these  spent  shafts  at  random  spread, 
Each  fearful  with  its  iron  head, — 
With  golden  mountings  fair  to  see. 
Long  as  a  chariot's  a^ue-tree  ? 
These  quivers  see,  which,  rent  in  twain, 
Their  sheaves  of  arrows  still  contain. 
Whose  was  this  driver  ?    Dead  and  cold, 
His  hands  the  whip  and  reins  still  hold. 
I  See,  Lakshman,  here  Uie  foot  I  trace 
Of  man,  nay,  one  of  giant  race.' 
The  hatred  that  I  nursed  of  old 
Grows  mightier  now  a  hundred  fold 
Against  these  giants,  fierce  of  heart, 
Who  change  their  forms  by  magic  art. 
Slain,  eaten  by  the  giant  press, 
Or  stolen  is  the  votaress, 
Nor  could  her  virtue  bring  defence 
To  Sitd  seized  and  hurried  hence. 
0,  if  my  love  be  slain  or  lost 
All  hope  of  bliss  for  me  is  crossed. 
The  power  of  all  the  worlds  were  vain 
To  bring  one  joy  to  soothe  my  pain. 
The  spirits  with  their  blinde<i  eyes 
Would  look  in  wonder,  and  despise 
The  Lord  who  made  the  worlds,.the  great 
Creatjr  when  compassionate. 
And  so,  I  ween,  the  Immortals  turn 
Cold  eyes  upon  me  now,  and  spurn 
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The  weaklkig  prompt  at  pity's  call, 
Devoted  to  the  i^ood  of  all. 
But  from  this  day  behold  me  changed) 
From  every  gentle  grace  estranged. 
Now  be  it  mine  all  life  to  slay, 
And  sweep  these  cursed  fiends  away* 
As  the  great  sun  leaps  up  the  sky, 
And  the  cold  moonbeams  fade  and  die^ 
60  vengeance  rises  in  my  bi'east. 
One  passion  conquering  all  the  rest. 
Oandharvas  in  their  radiant  place, 
The  Yakshas,  and  the  giant  race, 
Kinnars  and  men  shalflook  in  vain 
For  joy  they  ne*er  shall  see  again. 
The  anguish  of  my  great  despair, 

0  Lakshman,  fills  the  heaven  and  air ; 
And  I  in  wrath  all  life  will  slay 
Within  the  triple  world  to-day. 
Unless  the  Gods  in  heaven  who  dwell 
Restore  my  Sita  safe  and  well, 

1  armed  with  all  the  fires  of  Fate. 
The  triple  world  will  devastate. 

The  troubled  stars  from  heaven  shall  fall. 
The  moon  be  wrapped  in  gloomy  pall, 
The  fire  be  quenched,  the  wind  be  stilled, 
The  radiant  sun  grow  dark  and  chilled  : 
Crushed  every  mountain's  towering  prid^ 
And  everg  lake  and  river  dried. 
Dead  every  creeper,  plant,  and  tree, 
And  lost  tor  aye  the  mighty  sea. 
Thou  shait  the  word  this  day  behold 
In  wild  disorder  uncontrolled. 
With  dyin^  life  which  naught  defends 
From  the  fierce  storm  my  bowstring  sends. 
My  shafts  this  day,  for  Sita's  sake, 
The  life  of  every  fiend  shall  take. 
The  Gods  this  day  shall  see  the  force 
That  wings  my  arrows  on  their  course. 
And  mark  how  far  that  course  is  held. 
By  my  unsparing  wrath  impelled. 
No  God,  not  one  of  Daityu  strain. 
Goblin  or  B^shas  shall  remain. 
My  wrath  shall  end  the  worlds,  and  all 
Demons  and  Gods  therewith  shall  fall. 
Each  world  which  Gods,  the  D&nav  race, 
Aiid  giants  make  their  dwelling  place, 
8hail  fall  beneath  my  arrows  sent 
In  fury  when  my  bow  is  bent. 
The  arrows  loosened  from  my  string 
Confusion  on  the  worlds  shall  bring. 
For  she  is  lost  or  breathes  no  more, 
Nor  will  the  Gods  my  love  restore. 
Hence  all  on  earth  with  life  and  breath 
This  day  I  dedicate  to  death. 
All,  till  my  darling  they  reveal. 
The  fury  of  my  shafts  shall  feel.' 

Thus  as  he  spake  by  rage  impelled, 
Red  grew  his  eyes,  his  fierce  lips  swelled. 
His  bark  coat  round  his  form  ne  drew 
And  coiled  his  hermit  braids  anew. 
Like  Budra  when  he  yearned  to  slay 


The  demon  Tripur*  in  the  fray. 
So  looked  the  hero  brave  and  wise, 
The  fury  flashing  from  his  eyes. 
Then  H&ma,  conqueror  of  the  foe. 
From  Lakshman's  hand  received  his  bow, 
Strained  the  great  string,  and  laid  thereon 
A  deadly  dart  that  flashed  and  shone. 
And  spake  these  words  as  fierce  in  ire 
As  He  who  ends  the  worlds  with  fire : 

'  As  age  and  time  and  death  and  fate 
All  life  with  checkless  power  await, 
So  Lakshman  in  my  wrath  to-day 
My  vengeful  misht  shall  brook  no  stay, 
Unless  wis  day  I  see  my  dame 
In  whose  sweet  form  is  naught  to  blame,— 
Yea,  as  before,  my  love  behold 
Fair  with  bright  t^eth  and  perfect  mould, 
This  world  shall  feel  a  deiidly  blow 
Destroyed  with  ruthless  overthrow, 
And  serpent  lords  and  Gods  of  air, 
Gandharvas,  men,  the  doom  shall  sh&re.' 

CANTO  LXVL 

LAKSHMA^T'S  SPEECH. 

He  stood  incensed  with  eyes  of  flame. 
Still  mourning  for  his  ravished  dame, 
Determined,  like  the  fire  of  Fate, 
To  leave  the  wide  world  desolate. 
His  ready  bow  the  hero  eyed. 
And  as  again,  again  be  sighed, 
The  triple  world  would  fain  consume 
Like  Hara*  in  the  day  of  doom. 
Then  Lakshman  moved  with  sorrow  viewed 
His  brother  in  unwonted  mood. 
And  reverent  palm  to  palm  applied. 
Thus  spoke  with  lips  which  terror  dried 
*  Thy  heart  was  ever  soft  and  kind. 
To  every  creature's  good  inclined. 
Cast  not  thy  tender  mood  away, 
Nor  yield  to  anger's  mastering  sway. 
The  moon  for  gentle  grace  is  known. 
The  sun  has  splendour  all  his  own. 
The  restless  wind  is  free  and  fast. 
And  earth  in  patience  unsurpassed. 
So  glory  with  her  noble  fruit 
Is  thine  eternal  attribute. 
O,  let  not,  for  the  sin  of  one, 
The  triple  world  be  all  undone. 
I  know  not  whose  this  car  that  lies 
In  fragments  here  before  our  eyes, 
Nor  who  the  chiefs  who  met  and  fonght, 
Nor  what  the  prize  the  f  oemen  sought ; 
Who  marked  the  ground  with  hoof  and 
wheel. 


1  An  Asur  or  demon,  king  of  Tripura, 
the  modern  Tipperah. 
«  6iva. 
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Or  whose  the  hand  that  plied  the  steel 
Wiiich  left  this  spot,  the  battle  o'er, 
Thus  sadly  dyed  with  drops  of  p^ore. 
Searching  with  utmost  oare  1  view 
The  signs  of  one  and  not  of  two. 
Where'er  I  turn  mine  eyes  I  trace 
Ko  mighty  host  about  the  place. 
Then  mete  not  out  for  one  offence 
This  all-involving  recompense. 
For  kings  should  use  the  sword  they  bear, 
But  mild  in  time  should  learn  tj  spare, 
Thou,  ever  moved  by  misery's  call, 
Wa*t  the  great  hope  and  stay  of  all. 
Throughout  this  world  who  would  not 

blame 
This  outrage  on  thy  ravished  dame  ? 
Gaiidharvas,  D&navs,  Gods,  the  trees. 
The  rocks,  the  rivers,  and  the  seas. 
Can  ne'er  in  aught  thy  soul  offend, 
As  one  whom  holiest  rites  l)ef  riend. 
But  him  who  dared  to  steal  the  dame 
Pursue,  O  King,  with  ceaseless  aim, 
With  me,  the  hermits*  holy  band, 
And  thy  great  bow  to  arm  thy  hand 
By  every  mightv  flood  we'll  seek. 
Each  wood,  each  hill  from  base  to  peak. 
To  the  fair  homes  of  Gods  we'll  fly, 
And  bright  Uandharvas  in  the  sky, 
Until  we  reach,  where'er  he  be. 
The  wretch  who  stole  thy  spouse  from  thee. 
Then  if  the  Qods  will  not  restore 
Thy  Sit4  when  the  search  is  o'er, 
Then,  royal  lord  of  Kosal's  land, 
No  longer  hold  thy  vengeful  hand. 
If  meekness,  prayer,  and  right  be  weak 
To  bring  thee  back  the  dame  we  seek. 
Up,  brother,  with  a  deadly  shower 
Of  gold- bright  shafts  thy  foes  o'erpower, 
Fierce  as  the  flashing  levin  sent 
From  King  Mahendra's  firmament. 

canto'  LXVII. 
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As  R&ma,  pierced  by  sorrow's  sting, 
Lamented  like  a  helpless  thing, 
And  by  his  mighty  woe  distraught 
Was  last  in  maze  of  troubled  thought, 
Sumitr^'s  son  with  loving  care 
Consoled  him  in  his  wild  despair, 
And  while  his  feet  he  gently  pressed 
With  words  like  these  the  chief  addressed: 
*  For  sternest  vow  and  noblest  deed 
Was  Dasaratha  blessed  with  seed. 
Thee  for  his  son  the  king  obtained, 
Like  Amrit  by  the  Gods  regained. 
Thy  gentle  graces  won  his  heart, 
And  all  too  weak  to  live  apart 
The  monarch  died,  as  Bharat  told, 
And  lives  on  high  mid  Gods  enrolled. 


If  thou,  O  B&ma,  wilt  not  bear 

This  grief  which  fills  thee  with  despair. 

How  shall  a  weaker  man  e'er  hope, 

Infirm  and  mean,  with  woe  to  cope  ? 

Take  heart,  I  pray  thee,  noblest  chief  ^ 

What  man  who  breathes  is  free  from  gnel  t 

Misfortunes  come  and  burn  like  flame, 

Then  fly  as  quickly  as  they  came. 

Yayfiti  sou  of  Nahush  reigned 

With  Indra  on  the  throne  he  gained, 

But  falling  for  a  light  offence 

He  mourned  a  while  the  consequence. 

Vaslshtha,  reverend  saint  and  sage. 

Priest  of  our  sire  from  youth  to  age. 

Begot  a  hundred  sons,  but  they 

Were  smitten  in  a  single  day.' 

And  she,  the  queen  wnom  all  revere. 

The  mother  whom  we  hold  so  dear. 

The  earth  Herself  not  seldom  feels 

Fierce  fever  when  she  shakes  and  reels. 

And  those  twin  lights,the  world's  great  eyes. 

On  which  the  universe  relies,— 

Does  not  eclipse  at  times  assail 

Their  brilliance  till  their  fires  grow  pale } 

The  mighty  Powers,  the  Immortal  Blest 

Bend  to  a  law  which  none  contest. 

No  God,  no  bodied  life  is  free 

From  conquering  Fate's  sup:  eme  decree, 

K'en  Sakra's  self  must  reap  the  meed 

Of  virtue  and  of  sinful  deed. 

And  O  great  lord  of  men,  wilt  thou 

Helpless  beneath  thy  misery  bow  ? 

No,  if  thy  dame  be  lost  or  dead, 

0  hero,  still  be  comforted, 
Nor  yield  for  ever  to  thy  woe 
O'ermastered  like  the  mean  and  low. 
Thy  peers,  with  keen  far-reaohing  eyes, 
Spend  not  their  hours  in  ceaseless  sighs  : 
III  dire  distress,  in  whelming  ill 

Their  manly  looks  are  hopeful  still. 
To  this,  great  chief,  thv  reason  bend, 
And  earnestly  the  truth  perpend. 
By  reason's  aid  the  wisest  learn 
The  good  and  evil  to  discern. 
With  sin  and  goodness  scarcely  known 
Faint  light  by  chequered  lives  is  shown  ; 
Without  some  clear  undoubted  deed 
We  mark  not  how  the  fruits  succeed. 
In  time  of  old,  O  thou  most  brave. 
To  me  thy  lips  such  counsel  gave. 
Yrihaspati^  can  scarcely  find 
New  wisdom  to  instruct  thy  mind. 
For  thine  is  wit  and  genious  high 
Meet  for  the  children  of  the  sky. 

1  rouse  that  heart  benumbed  by  pain 
And  call  t<i  vigorous  life  again. 

Be  manly  godlike  vigour  shown  ; 

Put  forth  that  noblest  strength,  thine  own. 

I  See  Book  I.  Canto  LJX. 
»  The  preceptor  of  the  God& 
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Strive,  best  of  old  Ikshv^ku's  strain, 
.  Strive  till  tlie  conquered  foe  be  slain. 
Where  is  the  profit  or  the  ioy 
If  thy  fierce  rage  the  worlds  destroy  ? 
Search  till  thou  find  the  guiltv  foe, 
Theu  let  thy  baud  no  mercy  snow.' 


CANTO  LXVIIL 


JATAYUS. 

Thus  faithful  Lakshman  strove  to  cheer 
Tlie  prince  with  counsel  wise  and  clear. 
Who,  prompt  to  seize  the  pith  of  all. 
Let  not  that  wisdom  idly  lall. 
With  vigorous  effort  he  restrained 
The  passion  in  his  breast  that  reigned, 
And  leaning  on  his  bow  for  rest 
His  brother  Lakshman  thus  addressed : 
*How  shall  we  labour  now,  reflect ; 
Whither  again  our  search  direct? 
Brother,  wliat  plan  canst  thou  devise 
To  bring  her  to  these  longing  eyes  ?  * 

To  him  by  toil  and  sorrow  tried 
The  prudent  Lakshman  thus  replied  : 
*  Come,  though  our  labour  yfet  be  vain, 
And  search  through  Janasth^n  again,— 
A  realm  where  giant  foes  abound. 
And  trees  and  creepers  hide  the  ground. 
For  there  are  caverns  deep  and  dread, 
By  deer  and  wild  birds  tenanted. 
And  hills  with  many  a  dark  abyss, 
Grotto  and  rock  ana  precipice. 
There  bright  Gandharvas  love  to  dwell. 
And  Kinnars  in  each  bosky  dell. 
.With  me  thv  eager  search  to  aid 
Be  every  hill  and  cave  surveyed. 
Great  chiefs  like  thee,  the  best  of  men, 
Endowed  with  sense  and  piercing  ken. 
Though  tried  by  trouble  never  fail,    . 
Like  rooted  hills  that  mock  the  gale,* 

Then  Mma,  pierced  by  anger's  sting, 
Laid  a  keen  arrow  on  his  string. 
And  by  the  faithful  Lakshman's  side 
Beamed  through  the  forest  far  and  wide. 
Jat&yus  there  with  blood-drops  dyed, 
Lying  upon  the  ground  he  spied, 
Huge  as  a  mountain's  shattered  crest, 
IMid  all  the  birds  of  air  the  best. 
In  wrath  the  mighty  bird  he  eyed. 
And  thus  the  chief  to  Lakshman  cried  : 

*  Ah  me,  these  signs  the  truth  betray  ; 
My  darling  was  the  vulture's  prey. 
Some  demon  in  the  bird's  disguise 
Boams  through  the  wood  that  round  us  lies. 
On  large-eyed  Sit&  he  has  fed. 
And  rests  him  now  with  wings  outspread. 
But  my  keen  shafts,  whose  flight  is  true. 
Shall  pierce  the  ravenous  monster  through.' 


An  arrow  on  the  string  he  laid. 
And  rushing  near  the  bird  surveyed. 
While  earth  to  ocean's  distant  side 
Trembled  beneath  his  furious  stride. 
With  blood  and  froth  on  neck  and  beak 
The  dying  bird  essayed  to  speak. 
And  witli  a  piteous  voice,  distressed. 
Thus  Dasaratiia's  son  addressed  : 

*She  whom  like  some  sweet  herb  of  grace 
Thou  seekest  m  this  lonely  place. 
Fair  lady,  is  fierce  R^van's  prey, 
Who  took,  beside,  my  life  away. 
Lakshman  and  thou  had  parted  hence 
And  left  the  dame  without  defence, 
I  saw  her  swiftly  borne  away 
By  R4van's  might  which  none  could  stay. 
I  hurried*  to  the  lady's  aid, 
I  crushed  his  car  and  royal  shade. 
And  putting  forth  my  warlike  might 
Hurled  Kdvan  to  the  earth  in  tight. 
Here,  B4ma,  lies  his  broken  bow. 
Here  lie  the  arrows  of  the  foe. 
There  on  the  ground  before  thee  are 
The  fragments  of  his  battle  car. 
There  bleeds  the  driver  whom  my  wingt 
Beat  down  with  ceaselet^s  buffetings. 
When  toil  my  aged  strength  subdued. 
His  sword  my  weary  pinions  hewed. 
Then  lifting  up  the  dame  he  bare 
His  captive  through  the  fields  of  air. 
Thy  vengeful  blows  from  me  restrain, 
Already  by  the  giant  slain.' 

When  Kdma  heard  tlie  vulture  tell 
The  tale  that  proved  his  love  so  well, 
His  bow  upon  the  ground  he  placed, 
And  tenderly  the  bird  embraced  : 
Then  to  the  earth  he  fell  o'erpowered. 
And  burning  tears  both  brothers  showered, 
For  double  pain  and  anguish  pressed 
Upon  the  patient  hero's  breast. 
The  solitary  bird  he  eyed 
Who  in  the  lone  wood  gasped  and  sighed. 
And  as  again  his  anguish  woke 
Thus  Rama  to  his  brother  spoke : 

'  Expelled  from  power  the  woods  I  tread, 
My  spouse  is  lost,  the  bird  is  dead. 
A  fate  so  sad.  I  ween,  would  tame 
The  vigour  of  the  glorious  flame. 
If  I  to  cool  my  fever  tried 
'J'o  cross  the  deep  from  side  to  side. 
The  sea,— so  hard  my  fate,— would  dry 
His  waters  as  my  feet  came  nigh. 
In  all  this  world  there  lives  not  one 
So  cursed  as  I  beneath  the  sun  ; 
So  strong  a  net  of  misery  cast 
Around  me  holds  the  captive  fast. 
Best  of  all  birds  that  play  the  win^. 
Loved,  honoured  by  our  sire  the  king, 
The  vulture,  in  my  fate  enwonnd, 
Lies  bleeding,  dying  on  the  ground.* 

Then  R&ma  and  his  brother  stirred 
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By  pity  mourned  the  royal  bird, 

And,  as  their  hands  his  limbs  caressed^ 

Affection  for  a  sire  expressed. 

And  Bdma  to  his  bosom  strained 

The  bird  with  mangled  wings  distained, 

With  crimson  blood-drops  dyed. 
He  fell,  and  shedding  manv  a  tear, 
•  Where  is  my  spouse  than  life  more  dear  ? 

Where  is  my  love? '  he  cried. 

CANTO  LXIX. 


THE  DEATH  OF  JATAYUS. 

As  B4ma  viewed  with  heart- felt  yain 
Tlie  vulture  whom  the  fiend  had  slain, 
In  words  with  tender  love  impressed 
His  brother  chief  he  thus  addressed : 

*  This  royal  bird  with  faithful  thought 
For  my  advantage  strove  and  fought. 
Slain  by  the  fiend  in  mortal  strife 
For  nie  he  yields  his  noble  life. 
See,  Lakshman,  how  his  wounds  have  bled; 
His  struggling'  breath  will  soon  have  fled. 
Faint  is  his  voice,  and  near  to  die. 
He  scarce  can  lift  his  trembling  eye. 
Jat&yus.  if  thou  still  can  speak» 
Give,  give  tlie  answer  that  I  seek. 
The  fate  of  ravished  Sit6  tell, 
And  how  thy  mournfiil  chance  befell. 
Say  why  the  giant  stole  my  dame: 
What  have  I  done  that  he  could  blame? 
What  fault  in  me  has  Bavan  seen 
That  he  should  rob  me  of  my  queen  ? 
How  looked  the  lady's  moon-bright  cheek  ? 
What  were  the  words  she  found  to  speak  ? 
His  strength,  his  might, his  deeds  declare: 
And  tell  the  form  he  loves  to  wear. 
To  all  my  questions  make  reply  : 
Where  does  the  giant's  dwelling  lie  ? ' 

The  noble  bird  his  glances  bent 
On  Bdma  as  he  made  lament. 
And  in  low  accents  faint  and  weak 
With  anguish  thus  began  to  speak  ; 
*  Fierce  K&van,  king  of  giant  race, 
Stole  Sit4  from  thy  dwelling-place. 
He  calls  his  magic  art  to  aid 
With  wind  and  cloud  and  gloomy  shade. 
When  in  the  tight  my  power  was  spent 
My  wearied  wings  he  cleft  and  rent. 
Then  round  the  dame  his  arms  he  threw. 
And  to  the  southern  region  flew. 
O  Raghu's  son.  I  gasp  for  breath, 
Uy  swimming  sight  is  dim  in  death. 
E'en  now  before  my  vision  pass 
Bright  trees  of  gold  with  hair  of  grass. 
The  hour  the  impious  robber  chose 
Brings  on  the  thief  a  flood  of  woes. 
The  giaixt  in  his  haste  forgot 


'Twas  Vinda's  hour,'  orheeded  not. 
Those  robbed  at  such  a  time  obtain 
Their  plundered  store  and  wealth  again* 
He,  like  a  fish  that  takes  the  bait. 
In  briefest  time  shall  meet  his  fate. 
Now  be  thy  troubled  heart  controlled 
And  for  thy  lady's  loss  consoled. 
For  thon  wilt  slay  the  fiend  in  fight 
And  with  thy  dame  have  new  delight' 

With  senses  clear,  though  sorely  tried. 
The  royal  vulture  thus  replied. 
While  as  he  sank  beneath  his  pain 
Forth  rushed  the  tide  of  blooa  again. 
•  Him,*  brother  of  the  Lord  of  Gold, 
Visravas'  self  begot  r.f  old.' 
Thus  spoke  the  bird,  and  stained  with  gore 
Resigned  the  breath  that  came  no  more. 

'  Speak,  speak  asfain  !'  thusBdma  cried. 
With  reverent  palm  to  palm  applied, 
But  from  the  frame  the  spirit  fled 
And  to  the  skiey  regions  sped. 
The  breath  of  life  had  passed  away. 
Stretched  on  the  ground  the  body  lay* 
1     When  B4ma  saw  the  vulture  lie, 
Huge  as  a  hill,  with  darksome  eye. 
With  many  a  poignant  woe  distressed 
His  brother  chief  he  thus  addressed  : 
'Amid  these  haunted  shades  content 
I  Full  many  a  year  this  bird  has  spent. 
His  life  in  home  of  giants  passea, 
In  Dandak  wood  he  dies  at  last. 
The  years  in  lengthened  course  have  fled 
Untroubled  o'er  the  vulture's  head. 
And  now  he  lies  in  death,  for  none 
'  The  stern  decrees  of  Fate  may  shun. 
See.  Lakshman,  how  the  vulture  fell 
While  for  my  sake  he  battled  well, 
:  And  strove  to  free  with  onset  bold 
My  Sitd  from  the  giant's  hold. 
Supreme  amid  the  vulture  kind 
His  ancient  rule  the  bird  resigned. 
And  conquered  in  the  fruitless  strife 
Gave  for  my  sake  his  noble  life. 
O  Lakshman,  many  a  time  we  see 
Great  souls  who  keep  the  law's  decree. 
With  whom  the  weat  sure  refuge  find. 
In  creatures  of  inferior  kind. 
The  loss  of  her,  my  darling  queen. 
Strikes  with  a  pang  less  fiercely  keen 
Than  now  this  slaughtered  bird  to  see 
Who  nobly  fought  and  died  for  me. 
As  Dasaratha,  good  and  great. 
Was  glorious  in  his  high  estate, 
Honoured  by  all,  to  all  endeared, 
So  was  this  royal  bird  revered. 
Bring  fuel  for  the  funeral  rite  ; 
These  hands  the  solemn  fire  shall  light 

»  From  the  root  rirf,  to  find. 
*  Bavan, 
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And  on  the  burning  pyre  shall  lay 
The  bird  who  died  lor  me  to-dav. 
Kow  on  the  gathered  woi)d  fihall  lie 
The  lord  o{  all  tlie  birda  that  flv. 
And  I  will  burn  with  honours  due 
My  champion  whom  the  giant  slew. 
O  royal  bird  of  noblest  heart, 
Graced  with  all  funeral  rites  depart 
To  bright  celestial  seats  above, 
Kewarded  for  thy  faithful  love. 
Dwell  in  thy  hap^y  home  with  those 
Whose  constant  tires  of  worship  rose. 
Live  blest  amid  the  unyielding  brave. 
And  those  who  land  in  largess  g:ave.' 

Sore  grief  upon  his  bosom  weighed 
As  on  the  pyre  the  bird  he  laid, 
And  bade  the  kindled  flame  ascend 
To  bum  the  body  of  his  friend. 
Then  with  his  brother  hy  his  side 
The  hero  to  the  forest  hied. 
There  many  a  stately  deer  he  slew. 
The  flesh  around  the  bird  to  strew. 
The  venison  into  balls  he  made, 
And  on  fair  grass  before  him  hiid. 
Then  that  the  parted  soul  mieht  rise 
And  And  free  passage  to  the  ^ies. 
Each  solemn  word  and  text  he  said 
Which  Brdhmans  utter  o'er  the  dead. 
Then  hastening  went  the  princely  pair 
To  bright  GodSvari,  and  there 
Xiibations  of  the  stream  they  poured 
Ji)  honour  of  the  vulture  lord. 
With  solemn  ritual  to  the  slain, 
As  scripture's  holy  texts  ordain. 
Thus  offerings  to  the  bird  they  gave 
And  bathed  their  bodies  in  the  wave. 

The  vulture  monarch  having  wrought 

A  hard  and  glorious  feat, 
Honoured  by  K&ma  sage  in  thought. 

Soared  to  his  blissful  seat. 
The  brothers,  when  each  rite  was  paid 

To  him  of  birds  supreme. 
Their   hearts  with   new-found   comfort 
stayed. 

And  turned  them  from  the  stream. 
Like  sovereigns  of  celestial  race 

Within  the  wood  they  came, 
]Bach  pondering  the  means  to  trace, 

The  oaptor  of  the  dame. 

CANTO  LXX. 
kabanBha. 

When  every  rite  was  duly  paid 

The  princely  brothers  onward  strayed, 

An  eager  in  the  lady's  quest 

They  turned  their  footsteps  to  the  west. 

Through  lonely  woods  that  round  them  lay 

Ikshv&u's  children  made  their  way. 


And  armed  with  bow  and  shaft  and  brand 
Pressed  onward  to  the  southern  land. 
Thick  trees  and  shrubs  and  creepers  grtftr 
In  the  wild  grove  they  hurried  through.  ' 
'Twas  dark  and  drear  and  hard  to  pass    ' 
For  tangle^  thorns  and  matted  grass. 
Still  onward  with  a  southern  course 
They  made  their  way  with  vigorous  foro< 
And  passing  through  the  mases  stood 
Beyond  that  vast  and  fearful  wood. 
With  toil  and  hardship  yet  unspent 
Three  leagues  from  Janastb&n  they  went. 
And  speeding  on  their  way  at  last 
Within  the  wood  of  Krauncha'  passed : 
A  fearful  forest  wild  and  black 
As  some  huge  pile  of  cloudy  rack, 
Pilled  with  all  birds  and  beasts,  where  grew 
Bright  blooms  of  every  varied  hue. 
On  Sitft  bending  every  thought 
Through  all  the  mighty  wood  they  sought, 
And  at  the  lady's  loss  dismayed 
Here  for  a  while  and  there  they  stayed. 
Then  turning  farther  eastward  they 
Pursued  three  leagues  their  weary  way. 
Passed  Erauncha's  wood  and  reached  the 

grove 
Where  elephants  rejoiced  to  rove. 
The  chiefs  that  awful  wood  surveyed 
Where  deer  and  wild  birds  tilled  each  glade, 
Where  scarce  a  step  the  foot  could  take 
For  tangled  shrub  and  tree  and  brake. 
There  in  a  mountain's  woodj^  side 
A  cave  the  royal  brothers  spied, 
With  dread  abysses  deep  as  hell. 
Where  darkness  never  ceased  to  dwell. 
When,  pressing  on,  the  lords  of  men 
Stood  near  the  entrance  of  the  den. 
They  saw  within  the  dark  recesu 
A  huge  misshapen  giautCi^  ; 
A  thing  the  timid  heart  that  shook 
With  fearful  shape  and  savage  look. 
Terrific  fiend,  her  voice  was  tierce, 
Long  were  her  teeth  to  rend  and  pierce. 
The  monster  gorgetl  her  horrid  feast 
Of  flesh  of  many  a  savage  beast, 
While  her  long  locks,  at  random  flung. 
Dishevelled  o'er  her  shoulders  hung. 
Their  eyes  the  royal  brothers  raised. 
And  on  the  fearful  monster  gazed. 
Forth  from  her  den  she  came  and  glanced 
At  Lakshman  as  he  first  advanced. 
Her  eager  arms  to  hold  him  spread, 
And  •  Uome  and  be  my  love  '  she  said. 
Then  as  she  held  him  to  her  breast, 
The  prince  in  words  like  these  addressed : 
♦  Behold  thy  treasure  fond  and  fair : 
Ayomukhi*  the  name  I  bear. 

*  Or  Curlews'  Wood. 

*  Iron-faced. 
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In  thickets  of  each  lofty  hill, 
On  islets  of  each  brook  and  rill, 
With  me  delighted  shalt  thou  play, 
And  live  for  many  a  lengthened  day.* 

Enraged  he  heard  the  monster  woo ; 
His  ready  sword  he  swiftly  drew, 
And  the  sharp  steel  that  quelled  his  foes 
Gut  through  her  breast  and  ear  and  nose. 
Thus  mangled  by  his  vengeful  sword 
In  rage  and  pain  the  demon  roared, 
And  hideous  with  her  awful  face 
Sped  to  her  secret  dwelling  place. 
Soon  as  the  fiend  had  fled  from  si^ht, 
The  brothers,  dauntless  in  their  might, 
Beached  a  wild  forest  dark  and  dread 
Whose  tangled  ways  were  hard  to  tread. 
Then  bravest  Lakshman,  virtuous  youth, 
The  friend  of  purity  and  truth. 
With  reverent  palm  to  palm  applied 
Thus  to  his  glorious  brother  cried : 

*  My  arm  presaging  throbs  amain. 
My  troubled  heart  is  sick  with  pain, 
And  cheerless  omens  ill  portend 
Where'er  my  anxious  eyes  I  bend. 
Dear  brother,  hear  my  words  :  advance 
Resolved  and  armed  for  every  chance, 
For  every  sign  I  mark  to-day 
Foretells  a  peril  in  the  way. 
This  bird  of  most  ill-omened  note. 
Loud  screaming  with  discordant  throat, 
Announces  with  a  warning  cry 
That  strife  and  victory  are  nigh.' 

Then  as  the  chiefs  their  search  pursued 
Throughout  the  dreary  solitude. 
They  heard  amazed  a  mighty  sound 
That  broke  the  very  trees  around, 
As  though  a  furious  tempest  passed 
Crushing  the  wood  beneath  its  blast. 
Then  B4ma  raised  his  trusty  sword. 
And  both  the  hidden  cause  explored. 
There  stood  before  their  wondering  eyes 
A  fiend  broad-chested,  huge  of  size. 
A  vast  misshapen  trunk  they  saw 
In  height  surpassing  nature's  law. 
It  stood  before  them  dire  and  dread 
Without  a  neck,  without  a  head. 
Tall  as  some  hill  aloft  in  air. 
Its  limbs  were  clothed  with  bristling  hair, 
And  deep  below  the  monster's  waist 
Bis  vast  misshapen  mouth  was  placed. 
His  form  was  huge,  his  voice  was  loud 
As  some  dark-tinted  thunder  cloud. 
Forth  from  his  ample  chest  t'nere  came 
A  brilliance  as  of  gushing  fiame. 
Beneath  long  lashes,  dark  and  keen 
The  monster's  single  eye  was  seen. 
Deep  in  his  chest, long,  fiercely  bright^ 
It  glittered  with  terrific  light. 
He  swallowed  down  his  savage  fare 
Of  lion,  bird,  and  8lau(|htered  bear. 
And  with  huge  teeth  ft  xposed  to  view 
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O'er  his  great  lips  his  tongue  he  drew. 
His  arms  unshapely,  vast  and  dread, 
A  league  in  length,  he  raised  and  spread. 
He  seized  with  monstrous  hands  a  herd 
Of  deer  and  many  a  bear  and  bird. 
Among  them  all  he  picked  and  chose. 
Drew  f oi-ward  these,  rejected  those. 
Before  the  princely  pair  he  stood 
Barring  their  passage  through  the  wood. 
A  league  of  shade  the  chiefs  had  passed 
When  on  the  fiend  their  eyes  they  cast. 
A  monstrous  shape  without  a  head 
With  mighty  arms  before  him  spread, 
I'hey  saw  that  hideous  trunk  appear 
That  struck  the  trembling  eye  with  fear. 
Then,  stretching  to  their  full  extent 
His  awful  arms  with  tingers  bent, 
Bound  Raghu's  princely  sons  he  cast 
Each  grasping  limb  and  held  them  fast. 
Tnough  8tr*mg  of  arm  and  fierce  in  fight. 
Each  armed  with  bow  and  sword  to  smite, 
The  royal  brothers,  brave  and  bold. 
Were  helpless  in  the  giant's  hold. 
Then  Raghu's  son,  heroic  still. 
Felt  not  a  pang  his  bosom  thrill ; 
But  voung,  with  no  protection  near. 
His  brother's  heart  was  sad  with  fear. 
And  thus  with  trembling  tongue  he  said 
To  Rama,  sore  disquieted  : 

*  Ah  me,  ah  me,  my  days  are  told : 
0  see  me  in  the  giant's  hold. 
Fly,  son  of  Raghu,  swiftly  flee, 
And  thy  dear  Relf  from  danger  free. 
Me  to  the  fiend  an  oflEering  give  ; 
Fly  at  thine  ease  thyself  and  live. 
Thou,  great  Kakutstha's  son,  I  ween. 
Wilt  find  ere  long  thy  Maithil  queen, 
And  when  thou  boldest,  throned  again. 
Thine  old  hereditary  reign. 
With  servants  prompt  to  do  thv  will, 
O  think  upon  thy  brother  still.' 
As  thus  the  trembling  Lakshman  cried. 
The  dauntless  Rama  thus  replied ; 

*  Brother,  from  causeless  dread  forbear. 
A  chief  like  thee  should  scorn  despair,' 
He  spoke  to  soothe  his  wild  alarm  ; 
Then  fierce  Eabandha'  long  of  arm. 
Among  the  D&navs^  first  and  best. 
The  sons  of  Raghu  thus  addressed  : 

*  What  men  are  you,  whose  shoulders  show 
Broad  as  a  bull's,  with  sword  and  bow. 
Who  roam  this  dark  and  horrid  place, 
Brought  by  your  fate  before  my  face  I 
Declare  by  what  occasion  led 

These  solitary  wilds  you  tread, 

With  swords  and  bows  and  shafts  to  pierce, 

1  Kabandha  means  a  trunk. 

>  A  class  of  mythological  giants.  In  the 
Epic  period  they  were  probably  personifi- 
cations of  the  aborigines  of  India. 
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Like  bulls  whose  h  orn«  are  strong  and  fierce. 
Why  have  you  sought  this  forest  land 
Where  wild  with  hunger's  pangs  I  stand  ? 
Now  as  your  steps  my  path  have  crossed 
Esteem  your  lives  already  lost.' 

The  royal  brothers  heard  with  dread 
The  woras  which  fierce  Eabandha  said. 
And  R&ma  to  ills  brother  cried, 
Whose  cheek  by  blanching  fear  was  dried. 

*  Alas,  we  fall,  O  valiant  chief, 
From  sorrow  into  direr  grief. 
Still  mourning  her  I  hold  so  dear 
We  see  our  own  destruction  near, 
lilark,  brother,  mark  what  power  has  time 
O'er  all  that  live,  in  every  clime. 
Now,  lord  of  men,  thyself  and  me 
Involved  in  fatal  danger  see. 
'Tis  not,  be  sure,  the  might  of  Fate 
That  crushes  all  with  deadly  weight. 
Ne'er  can  the  brave  and  strong,  who  know 
The  use  of  spear  and  sword  and  bow. 
The  force  of  conquering  time  withstand, 
But  fall  like  barriers  built  of  sand.' 

Thus  in  calm  strength  which  naught 
could  shake 
The  son  of  Dasaratha  spake. 

With  glory  yet  unstained 
Ui>on  Sumitr^'s  son  he  bent 
His  eyes,  and  firm  in  his  intent 

His  dauntless  heart  maintained. 


CANTO  LXXI. 
KABANDHA'S  SPEECH. 

Kabandha  saw  each  chieftain  stand 
Imprisoned  by  his  mighty  hand. 
Which  like  a  snare  around  him  pressed 
And  thus  the  royal  pair  address^ : 
*  Why,  warriors,  are  your  glances  bent 
On  me  whom  hungry  pangs  torment  ? 
Why  stand  with  wilaered  senses  ?  Fate 
Has  brought  you  now  my  maw  to  sate.* 

When  Lakshman  heard,  a  while  appalled, 
His  ancient  courage  he  recalled, 
And  to  his  brother  by  his  side 
With  seasonable  counsel  cried  : 

'This  vilest  of  the  giant  race 
Will  draw  us  to  his  side  apace. 
Come,  rouse  thee ;  let  the  vengeful  sword 
Smite  off  his  arms,  my  honoured  lord. 
This  awful  giant,  vast  of  size, 
On  his  huge  strength  of  arm  relies, 
And  o'er  tbe  world  victorious,  thus 
With  mighty  force  would  slaughter  us. 
Bat  in  cold  blood  to  slay,  O  King, 
Discredit  on  the  brave  would  bring, 
As  when  some  victim  in  the  rite 
Shuns  not  the  hand  upraised  to  smite.' 

The  monstrous  fiend;  to  anger  stirred, 


The  converse  of  the  brothers  heard. 
His  horrid  mouth  he  opened  wide 
And  drew  t:he  piinces  to  his  side. 
Thev,  skilled  due  time  and  place  to  note, 
Unsheathed  their  glittering  swords  and 

smote, 
Till  from  the  giant's  shoulders  they 
Had  hewn  the  mighty  arms  away. 
His  trenchant  falchion  Hkma.  plied 
And  smote  him  on  the  better  side. 
While  valiant  Lakshman  on  the  left 
The  arm  that  held  him  prisoned  cleft. 
I'hen  to  the  earth  dismembered  fell 
The  monster  with  a  hideous  yell. 
And  like  a  cloud's  his  deep  roar  went 
Through  earth  and  air  and  firmament. 
Then  as  the  eiant's  blood  flowed  fast, 
On  his  cleft  limbs  his  eye  he  cast, 
And  called  upon  the  princely  pair 
Their  names  and  lineage  to  declare. 
Him  then  the  noble  Lakshman,  blest 
With  fortune's  favouring  markn.  addressed. 
And  told  the  fiend  his  brother's  name 
And  the  high  blood  of  which  he  came : 

*  Ikshv4ku^  heir  here  R&ma  stands, 
Illustrious  through  a  hundred  lands. 
I,  younger  brother  of  the  heir, 

O  fiend,  the  name  of  Lakshman  bear. 

His  mother  stole  his  realm  away 

And  drove  him  forth  in  woods  to  stray* 

Thus  through  the  mighty  forest  he 

Boamed  with  his  royal  wife  aud  me. 

While  glorious  as  a  God  he  made 

His  dwelling  in  the  greenwood  shade. 

Some  giant  stole  away  his  dame. 

And  seeking  her  we  hither  came. 

Hut  tell  me  who  thou  art,  and  why 

With  headless  trunk  that  towered  so  high. 

With  flaming  face  beneath  thy  chest. 

Thou  liest  crushed,  in  wild  unrest.' 

He  heard  the  words  that  Lakshman  8pok€^ 
And  memory  in  his  breast  awoke, 
Becalling  ludra's  words  to  mind 
He  spoke  in  gentle  tones  and  kind : 

*  O  welcome,  best  of  men,  are  ye 
Whom,  blest  by  fate,  this  day  I  see. 
A  blessing  on  each  trenchant  blade 
That  low  on  earth  these  arms  has  laid  I 
Thou,  lord  of  men,  incline  thine  ear 
The  story  of  my  woe  to  hear. 

While  I  the  rebel  pride  declare  /\ 

Which  doomed  me  to  the  form  I  wear.* 
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*  Lord  of  the  miglity  arm,  of  yore 
A  shape  transcending  thought  I  wor^ 
And  tnrough  the  tviple  world's  extent 
My  fame  for  might  and  valour  west. 
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Scarce  mirht  the  sun  and  moon  on  high, 
'     Scarce  Sakra,  with  my  beauty  vie. 
Then  for  a  time  this  form  1  took. 
And  the  great  world  with  trembling  shook. 
l%e  saints  in  forest  shades  who  dwelt 
The  terror  of  my  presence  felt. 
But  onoe  I  stirred  to  furious  rage 
Great  Sth^lasiras,  glorious  sage. 
Gulling  in  woods  his  hermit  food 
My  hideous  shape  with  fear  he  viewed. 
Then  forth  his  words  of  anger  burst 
That  bade  me  live  a  thing  accursed : 

•  Thou,  whose  delight  is  others*  pain, 
This  grisly  form  shalt  still  retam.' 

Then  when  I  prayed  him  to  relent 
And  fix  sume  term  of  punishment,— 
Prayed  that  the  curse  at  length  might 

cease, 
He  bade  me  thus  expect  release : 

*  Let  B&ma  cleave  thine  arms  away 
And  ou  the  pyre  thy  body  lay. 
And  then  shalt  thou,  set  free  from  doom, 
Thine  own  fair  shape  once  more  asaume,' 

0  Lakshman,  hear  my  words  :  in  me 
The  world-illustrious  Danu  see. 
By  Indra's  curse,  subdued  in  fight, 

1  wear  this  form  whioh  scares  the  sight. 
By  sternest  penance  long  maintained 
The  mighty  Father's  grace  I  gained. 
When  length  of  days  the  God  bestowed, 
With  foolish  pride  my  bosom  glowed. 
My  life,  of  lengthened  years  assured, 
1  deemed  from  dakra's  might  secured. 
Let  by  my  senseless  pride  astray 
I  challenged  Indra  to  the  fray. 
A  flaming  bolt  with  many  a  knot 
With  his  terrific  arm  he  shot. 
And  straight  my  head  and  thighs  com- 
pressed 

Were  buried  in  my  bulky  chest. 
Deaf  to  each  prayer  and  piteous  caH 
He  sent  me  not  to  Yama's  hall. 

•  Thy  prayers  and  cries,'  he  said, '  are  vain; 
The  Father's  word  must  true  remain.' 

*  But  how  may  lengthened  life  be  spent 
By  one  thy  bolt  has  torn  and  rent  ? 
How  can  I  live,'  I  cried,  *  unfed, 
With  shattered  face  and  thighs  and  head  ? ' 
As  thus  1  spoke  his  ^ace  to  crave. 
Arms  each  a  league  in  length  he  gave. 
And  opened  in  my  chest  beneath 
This  Mouth  supplied  with  fearful  teeth. 
8o  my  huge  arms  I  used  to  cast 
Round  woodland  creatures  as  they  passed. 
And  fed  within  the  forest  here 
Dn  lion,  tiger,  pard,  and  deer. 
rhen  Indra  spake  to  soothe  my  grief : 
'  When  B6ma  and  his  brother  chief 
Prom  thy  huee  bulk  those  arms  shall  cleave, 
rhen  shall  the  skies  thy  soul  receive,' 
Diisguiaed  in  this  terrific  shape 


I  let  no  woodland  thing  escape, 

And  still  my  longing  soul  was  pleased 

Whene'er  my  arms  a  victim  seized. 

For  in  these  arms  I  fondly  thought 

Would  Hdma's  self  at  last  be  caught. 

1  bus  hoping,  toiling  many  a  day 

I  yearned  to  cast  my  life  away. 

And  here,  my  lord,  thou  standest  now  : 

Blessings  be  thine  1  for  none  but  thou 

Could  cleave  my  arms  with  trenchant 

stroke: 
True  are  the  words  the  hermit  spoke*  < 
Now  let  nie,  best  of  warriors,  lend 
My  counsel,  and  thy  plans  befriend. 
And  aid  thee  with  advice  in  turn 
If  thou  with  fire  my  corse  wilt  bum.' 

As  thus  the  mighty  Danu  prayed 
With  offer  of  his  friendly  aid. 
While  Lakshman  gazed  with  anxious  eye. 
The  virtuous  B4ma  made  reply : 
*  Lakshman  and  I  through  forest  shade 
From  Janasth&n  a  while  had  strayed. 
When  none  was  near  her,  R6van  came 
And  bore  away  my  glorious  dame. 
The  giant's  form  and  size  unknown, 
I  learn  as  yet  his  name  alone. 
Not  yet  the  power  and  might  we  know 
Or  dwelling  of  the  monstrous  foe. 
With  none  our  helpless  feet  to  guide 
We  wander  here  by  sorrow  tried. 
Let  pity  move  thee  to  i-equite 
Our  service  in  the  funeral  rite. 
Our  hands  shall  bring  the  boughs  that,  dry 
Where  elephants  have  rent  them,  lie. 
Then  dig  a  pit,  and  light  the  fire 
To  burn  thee  as  the  laws  require. 
Do  thou  as  meed  of  this  declare 
Who  stole  my  spouse,  his  dwelling  where, 
O,  if  thou  can.  I  pray  thee  say. 
And  let  this  grace  our  deeds  repay.'        , 

Danu  had  lent  attentive  ear     , 
The  words  which  Rdma  spoke  to  hear, 
And  thus,  a  speaker  skilled  and  tried. 
To  that  great  orator  replied : 
•  No  heavenly  lore  my  soul  endows. 
Naught  know  I  of  thy  Maithil  spouse. 
Yet  will  I,  when  my  shape  I  wear. 
Him  who  will  tell  thee  all  declare. 
Then,  Bdma,  will  my  lips  disclose 
His  name  who  welt  that  giant  knows. 
But  till  the  flames  my  corse  devour 
This  hidden  knowledge  mocks  my  power.* 
For  through  that  curse's  withering  taint 
My  knowledge  now  is  small  and  faint. 
Unknown  the  giant's  very  name 
Who  bore  away  the  Maithil  dame. 
Cursed  for  my  evil  deeds  I  wore 
A  shape  which  all  the  worlds  abhor. 
Now  ere  with  wearied  steeds  the  sun 
Through  western  skies  his  course  have  run. 
Deep  in  a  pit  my  body  lay 
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And  burn  it  in  the  wonted  wsy. 
Wben  in  the  grave  my  corse  is  placed. 
With  fire  and  funeral  honours  graced, 
l^en  I,  great  chief,  his  name  will  tell 
Who  knows  the  giant  robber  well. 
With  him,  who  guides  his  life  aright, 
In  league  of  trusting  love  unite, 
And  he,  O  valiant  prince,  will  be 
A  faithful  friend  and  aid  to  thee. 
For,  E&ma,  to  his  searching  eyes 
The  triple  world  uncovered  lies. 
For  some  dark  cause  of  old,  I  ween, 
Through  all  the  spheres  his  way^  have  been/ 


CANTO  LXXIII. 


KABANDHA'S  COUNSEL. 

The  monster  ceased  :  the  princely  pair 
H«ard  great  Kabandha's  eager  pmyer. 
Within  a  mountain  cave  they  sped. 
Where  kindled  fire  with  care  they  fed. 
Then  Lakshman  in  his  mighty  hands 
Brought  ample  store  of  lighted  brands, 
And  to  a  pile  of  logs  applied 
The  flame  that  ran  from  side  to  side. 
The  spreading  glow  with  gentle  force 
Consumed  Kabandha's  mighty  corse. 
Till  the  unresting  flames  had  drunk 
The  marrow  of  the  monsDrous  trunk. 
As  balls  of  butter  melt  away 
Amid  the  tires  that  o'er  them  play. 
Then  from  the  pyre,  like  flame  that  glows 
Undimmed  by  ofoudy  smoke,  he  rose, 
In  garments  pure  of  spot  or  speck, 
A  heavenly  wreath  about  his  neck. 
Resplendent  in  his  bright  attire 
He  sprang  exultant  fr»;m  the  pyre. 
While  from  neck,  arm,  and  foot  was  sent 
The  flash  of  gold  and  oraameut. 
High  on  a  chariot,  bright  of  hue, 
Whieh  swans  of  fairest  pinion  di-ew, 
He  filled  each  region  of  the  air 
With  splendid  glow  reflected  there. 
Then  in  the  sky  he  stayed  his  car 
And  called  to  K&ma  from  afar  : 
*  Hear,  chieftain,  while  my  lips  explain 
The  means  to  win  thy  spouse  again. 
Six  plans,  O  prince,  the  wise  pursue 
To  reach  the  aims  we  hold  in  view.> 
When  evils  ripening  sorely  press 
l^ey  load  the  wretch  with  new  distress. 
So  thou  and  Lakshman.  tried  by  woe, 
Have  felt  at  last  a  fiercer  blow, 
And  plunged  in  bitterest  grief  to-day 
Lament  toy  consort  torn  away. 
There  is  no  course  but  this  :  attend  ; 

1  Peace,  war,  marching,  halting,  sowing 
disseuBionS)  andaeeking  protection. 


Make,  best  of  friends,  that  chief  thy  f  ^eni 
Unless  his  prospering  help  thou  g^^ 
Thy  plans  and  nopes  must  all  be  vain. 
O  H&ma,  hear  my  words,  and  seek^ 
Sugriva,  for  of  him  I  speak. 
His  brother  B4li,  Indra's  son,  .  / 

Expelled  him  when  the  fight  was  won. 
With  four  great  chief taiuK,  faithful  stilli 
He  dwells  on  Hishyamiika's  hill.— 
Fair  mountain,  lovely  with  ilie  flow 
Of  Pamp&'s  waves  that  glide  below,— 
Lord  of  the  V&nars'  just  and  true. 
Strong,  very  glorious,  bright  to  view, 
Unmatched  in  counsel,  firm  and  meek. 
Bound  by  each  word  his  lips  may  s|)6aiE, 
Good,  splendid,  mighty,  bold  and  brave, 
Wise  in  each  plan  to  guide  and  save. 
His  brother,  fired  by  lust  of  sway,   • 
Drove  forth  the  prince  in  woods  to  stray. 
In  all  thv  search  for  Sit6  he 
Thy  ready  friend  and  help  will  be. 
Willi  him  to  aid  thee  in  thy  quest 
Dismiss  all  sorrow  from  thy  breast. 
Time  is  a  mighty  power,  and  none 
His  fixed  decree  can  change  or  shun. 
So  rich  reward  thy  toil  shall  blees. 
And  naught  can  gtav  thy  sure  success. 
Speed  hence,  0  cbieif,  without  delay, 
To  strong  Sugrfva  taie  thy  way. 
This  hour  thy  footstejjsonward  bend. 
And  make  that  mighty  prince  thy  friend. 
With  him  before  the  attesting  flame 
In  solemn  truth  alliance  fraine. 
Nor  wilt  thou,  if  thy  heart  be  wise, 
Sugriva,  Vdnar  king,  despise. 
Of  boundless  strength,  all  shapes  be  weai% 
He  hearkens  to  a  suppliant's  prayers. 
And.  grateful  for  eaon  kindly  deed. 
Will  help  and  save  in  hour  of  need. 
And  yoUj  I  ween,  the  power  possess 
To  aid  his  hopes  and  give  redress. 
He,  let  his  cause  succeed  or  fail, 
Will  help  you,  and  you  must  prevail. 
A  banished  prince,  in  fear  ana  woe 
He  roams  wnere  Pamp4's  waters  flow. 
True  offspring  of  the  Lord  of  Li^ht 
Expelled  by  B&li's  conauering  might. 
Go,  Raghu*s  ion,  that  cnief  tain  seek 
Who  dwells  on  Rishyamtika's  peak. 
Before  the  flame  thy  weapons  oast 
And  bind  the  bonds  of  friendship  fast.  • 
For,  prince  of  all  the  Vinar  race. 
He  in  his  wisdom  knows  each  place 
Where  dwell  the  fierce  gigantic  brood 
Who  make  the  flesh  of  man  their  food« 
To  him,  O  Baghu's  son,  to  l)im 
Naught  in  the  world  is  dark  or  diiOf 
Where'er  the  mighty  Day- God  gleamS 
Resplendent  with  a  thousand  beams. 
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He  oVer  rocky  height  and  bill, 
Through  gloomy  cave,  by  lake  and  lill, 
Will  with  his  V^nars  seek  the  prize, 
And  tell  thee  where  thy  lady  lies. 
And  he  will  send  great  chieftains  forth 
To  east  and  west  and  south  and  north, 
To  seek  the  distant  spot  where  she 
All  desolate  laments  for  thee. 
He  even  in  B&vap's  halls  would  find 
Thy  Sit&»  gem  of  womankind. 
Yea,  if  the  blameless  lady  lay 
On  Meru's  loftiest  steep. 
Oivf  ar  removed  from  light  of  day, 

Where  hell  is  dark  and  deep, 
That  chief  of  all  the  V&nar  race 

His  way  would  still  explore, 
Meet  the  cowed  giants  face  to  face 
.tfpd  <iy  dear  spouse  restore,* 


CANTO  LXXIV. 


KABANDHA'S  DEATH. 

When  wise  Kabandha  thus  had  taught 
The  means  to  find  the  dame  they  sought, 
And  urged  them  onward  in  the  quest, 
He  thus  again  the  prince  addressed  : 
*  This  path,  O  Raghu's  son,  pursue 
Where  those  fair  trees  which  charm  the 

view, 
Extending  westward  far  awny, 
The  gloiy  of  their  bloom  display, 
W  here  their  bright  leaves  Rose-apples  show, 
And  the  tall  Jak  and  Mango  grow. 
Whene'er  you  will,  those  trees  ascend, 
Or.  the  long  branches  shake  and  bend. 
Their  savoury  fruit  like  Amrit  eat, 
Then  onward  speed  with  willing  feet. 
Beyond  this  shady  forest,  decked 
With  flowering  trees,  your  course  direct. 
Another  grove  you  then  will  find 
With  every  joy  to  take  the  mind. 
Like  Nandan  with  its  charms  disi 
Or  Koi-therii  Kuru's  blissful  shade , 
Where  trees  distil  their  bfUmy  juice. 
And  fruit  through  all  the  year  produce ; 
Whose  shades  with  seasons  ever  fair 
With.Chaitraratha  may  compare ; 
Where  trees  whose  sprays  with  £rult  are 

bowed 
BisQ  like  a  mountain  or  a  cloud. 
There,  when  you  list,  from  time  to  time, 
The  loaded  trees  may  Lakshman  climb, 
Or  from  the  shaken  boughs  supply 
Sweet  fruit  that  may  with  Amrit  vie. 
The  onward  path  pursuing  still 
From  wood  to  wood,  from  hill  to  hill, 
*Touf  happy  eves  at  length  will  rest 
On  i^amp^'s  lotui-covered  breast. 


Her  banks  with  gentle  slope  descend, 

Nor  stones  nor  weed  the  eyes  offend, 

And  o'er  smooth  beds  of  silver  sand 

Lotus  and  lily  blooms  expand. 

There  swans  and  ducks  and  curlews  playj 

And  keen-eyed  ospreys  watch  their  prey. 

And  from  the  limpid  wav^s  are  heard 

Glad  notes  of  many  a  water-bird. 

Untaught  a  deadly  foe  to  fear 

They  fly  not  when  a  man  is  near, 

And  fat  as  balls  of  butter  they 

Will,  when  you  list,  your  hunger  stay. 

Then  Lakshma^  with  his  shafts  will  take 

The  fish  that  swim  the  brook  and  lake. 

Remove  each  bone  and  scale  and  fin, 

Or  strip  away  the  speckled  skin, 

And  then  on  iron  skewers  broil 

For  thy  repast  the  savoury  spoil. 

Thou  on  a  heap  of  flowers  shalt  rest 

And  eat  the  meal  his  hands  have  dressed. 

There  shalt  thou  lie  on  Pamp&'s  brink, 

And  Lakshma^'s  hand  shal  1  give  thee  drink, 

Filling  a  lotus  leaf  with  cool 

Pure  water  from  the  crystal  pool, 

To  which  the  opening  blooms  have  lent 

The  riches  of  divinest  scent. 

Beside  thee  at  the  close  of  day 

Will  Lakshma^  through  the   woodland 

stray* 
And  show  thee  where  the  monkeys  sleep 
In  caves  beneath  the  mountain  steep. 
Lurd-voiced  as  bulls  they  forth  will  bur«t 
And  seek  the  flood,  oppressed  by  thirst ; 
Then  rest  a  while,  their  wants  supplied, 
'J'heir  well-fed  bands  on  Pamp&'s  side. 
Thou  roving  there  at  eve  shalt  see 
Rich  clusters  hang  on  shrub  and  tree. 
And  Pamp&  flushed  with  roseate  glow. 
And  at  the  view  forget  thy  woe.      ,  ,.  .  . 
There  shalt  thou  mark  with  strange  delight 
Bach  loveliest  flower  that  blooms  oy  night, 
While  lily  buds  that  shrink  from  day 
Their  tender  loveliness  display. 
In  that  far  wild  no  hand  but  thine 
Those  peerless  flowers  in  wreaths  shall 

twine : 
Immortal  in  their  changeless  pnde. 
Ne'er  fade  those  blooms  and  ne'er  are  dr^ed. 
There  erst  on  holy  thoughts  intent 
Their  days  Matanga's  pupils  spent. 
Once  for  their  master  food  they  sought, 
And  store  of  fruit  and  berries  brought. 
Then  as  they  laboured  through  the  dell 
From  limb  and  brow  the  heat -drops  fell : 
Thence  spn^ng  and  bloomed  those  won- 
drous trees ; 
Such  holy  power  have  devotees. 
Thus,  from  the  hermits*  heat-drops  sprung, 
Their  growth  is  ever  fresh  and  young. 
There   Savari  is  dwelling  yet, 
Who  servM  each  vanished  anchoret. 
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Peneath  the  shade  of  holy  houghs 
That  ancient  votaress  keeps  her  vows. 
Her  happy  eyes  on  tliee  will  fall, 
O  godlike  prince,  adored  hy  all, 
And  she,  whose  life  is  pure  from  sin, 
A  blissful  seat  in  heaven  will  win. 
But  cross,  O  son  of  Raghu,  o'er, 
And  stand  on  Pamp&*s  western  shore. 
A  tranquil  hermitage  that  lies 
Deep  in  the  woods  will  meet  thine  eyes. 
No  wandering  elephants  invade 
The  stillness  of  that  holy  shade, 
But  checked  by  saint  Matanga*s  power 
They  spare  each  consecrated  bower. 
Through  many  an  aee  those  trees  have  stood 
World-famous  as  Matanga's  wood. 
Still,  Raghu*s  son,  pursue  thy  way  : 
Through  shades  where  birds  are  vocal  stray. 
Fair  an  the  blessed  wood  where  rove 
Immortal  Gods,  or  Naudan's  grove. 
Near  Pamp&  eastward,  full  in  sight. 
Stands Rishyamfika's  wood-crowned  height. 
'Tis  bard  to  climb  that  towering  steep 
Where  serpents  unmolested  sleep. 
The  free  and  bounteous,  formed  of  old 
By  Brahm&  of  superior  mould, 
Who  sink  when  day  is  done  to  rest 
BecUning  on  that  mountain  crest,— 
What  wealth  or  joy  in  dreams  they  view, 
Awaking  find  the  vision  true. 
But  if  a  villain  stained  with  crime 
That  holy  hill  presume  to  climb. 
The  giants  in  tneir  fury  sweep 
From  the  hill  top  the  wretch  asleep. 
There  loud  and  long  is  heard  the  roar 
Of  elephants  on  Pamp&'s  shore, 
Who  near  Matanga's  dwelling  stray 
And  in  those  waters  bathe  and  play. 
A  while  thev  revel  by  the  flood, 
Their  temples  stained  with  streams  like 

blood, 
Then  wander  far  away  dispersed. 
Dark  as  huge  clouds  before  they  burst. 
But  ere  they  part  they  drink  their  fill 
Of  bright  pure  water  from  the  rill, 
Delightful  to  the  touch,  where  meet 
Scents  of  all  flowers  divinely  sweet, 
Then  speeding  from  the  river  side 
Deep  in  the  sheltering  thicket  hide. 
Then  bears  and  tigers  shalt  thou  view 
Whose  soft  skins  show  the  sapphire's  hue, 
And  silvan  deer  that  wander  nigh 
Shall  harmless  from  thy  presence  fly. 
High  in  that  mountains  wooded  side 
li  a  fair  cavern  deep  and  wide, 
Yet  hard  to  enter  :  piles  of  rock 
The  portals  of  the  cavern  block.  ^ 


Fast  by  the  eastern  door  a  pool 
Gleams  with  broad  waters  fresh  and  600I, 
Where  stores  of  roots  and  fruit  abound. 
And  thick  trees  shade  the  grassy  gi^und. 
This  mountain  cave  the  virtuous-souled 
Sugriva  and  his  V&nars  hold. 
And  oft  the  mighty  chieftain  seekK 
The  summits  of  those  towering;  peaks.' 

Thus  spake  Eabandha  high  in  air 
His  counsel  to  the  royal  pair. 
Still  on  his  neck  that  wreath  he  bore. 
And  radiance  like  the  sun's  he  wore. 
Their  eyes  the  princely  brothers  raised 
And  on  that  blissful  being  gazed : 
'Behold,  we  go :  no  more  delay  ; 
Begin,'  they  cried,  *tby  heaven wiu-d  way.' 
'  Depart,*  Kabandha's' voice  replied, 
*  Pursue  your  search,  and  bliss  oetide,'  > 

Thus  to  the  happy  chiefs  he  said. 
Then  on  his  heavenward  ioumey  sped. 
Thus  once  again  Kal>andha  won 
A  shape  that  glittered  like  the  sun 

Without  a  spot  or  stain. 
Thus  bade  he  R&ma  from  the  air 
Togreat Sugriva's side  repair 

His  frienmy  love  to  gain. 


1  Or  as  the  commentator  Tirtha  says, 
6il&pidh&n6,  rock-covered,  may  be  tne 
name  of  the  cavern. 


CANTO  LXXV, 
SAVARr. 

Thus  counselled  by  their  friendly  guide 
On  through  the  wood  the  priufes  hied. 
Pursuing  still  the  eastern  road 
To  Pamp4  which  Eabandha  showed, 
Where  trees  that  on  the  mountains  grew 
With  fruit  like  honey  charmed  the  view. 
They  res1»d  weary  for  the  night 
Upon  a  mountain's  wooded  heii^t, 
Then  onward  with  the  dawn  the^  hied 
And  stood  on  Pamp&'s  western  side, 
Where  ^avari's  fair  home  they  viewed 
Deep  in  that  shady  solitude. 
The  princes  reached  the  holy  ground 
Where  noble  trees  stood  thick  around. 
And  joying  in  the  lovely  view 
Near  to  the  aged  votaress  drew. 
To  meet  the  sons  of  Kaghu  came. 
With  hands  upraised,  the  pious  dame. 
And  bending  tow  with  reverence  meet 
Welcomed  them  both  and  pressed  their  feet 
Then  water,  as  beseems,  she  gave, 
Their  lips  to  cool,  their  feet  to  lave. 
To  that  pure  saint  who  never  broke 
One  law  of  duty  RAma  spoke : 

*I  trust  no  cares  invaae  thy  peace^ 
While  holy  works  and  zeal  increase ; 
That  thou  content  with  scanty  food    ' 
All  touch  of  ire  hast  long  subdued  ; 
That  all  thy  vows  are  well  maiffitailM    * 
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"W^ile  peace  of  mind  is  surely  jjained  : 
That  reverence  of  the  saiots  "who  taufrht 
Thy  faithful  heart  due  fruit  has  brought.' 

The  aged  votaress  pure  of  taint. 
Revered  by  every  perfect  saint, 
Rose  to  "ner  feet,  by  B4ma's  side 
And  thus '41  gentle  tones  replied : 
'  My  penante*  meed  this  day  I  see 
Complete,  my  lord,  in  meeting  thee. 
This  day  the  Iruit  of  birth  I  gain, 
i        Nor  have  I  served  the  saints  in  vain. 
I  reap  rich  fruits  of  toil  and  vow, 
And  heayen  itself  awaits  me  now, 
When  I,  O  chief  of  men,  have  done 
Honour  to  thee  the  godlike  one. 
I  feel,  great  lord,  thy  gentle  eye 
My  earthly  spirit  purify. 
And  I,  brave  tamer  o{  thy  foes. 
Shall  through  thy  graoe  in  bliss  repose. 
Thy  feet  by  Chitrak6ta  strayed 
Woen  those  great  saints  whom  I  obeyed, 
I        In  dazzling  chariots  bright  of  hue. 

Hence  to  their  heavenly  mansions  flew. 
As  the  high  saints  were  borne  away 
I  heard  their  holy  voices  say : 
j        •  In  this  pure  grove,  O  devotee, 
Prince  Rama  soon  will  visit  thee. 
When  he  and  LakHhman  seek  this  shade, 
Be  to  thy  guests  all  honour  paid. 
Him  shalt  thou  see.  and  pass  away 
To  those  blest  worlds  which  ne'er  decay.' 
To  me,  O  mighty  cliief,  the  best 
Of  lofty  saints  these  words  addressed. 
Laid  up  within  my  dwelling  lie 
Fruits  of  each  sort  which  woods  supply,— 
Food  culled  for  thee  in  endless  store 
From  every  tree  on  Pamp&*s  shore.' 

Thus  to  her  virtuous  guest  she  sued 
And  he,  with  heavenly  lure  endued. 
Words  such  as  these  in  turn  addressed 
To  her  with  equa^  knowledge  blest : 
*  Danu  himseli  tne  power  has  told 
C)f  thy  great  masters  lof  ty-souled. 
Now,  if  thou  will,  mine  eyes  would  fain 
Assurance  of  their  glories  gain.* 

She  heard  the  prince  his  wish  declare : 
Then  rose  she,  and  the  royal  pair 
Of  brothers  through  the  wooa  she  led 
That  round  her  holy  dwelling  spread. 
'  Behold  Matanga's  wood.'  she  cried, 
'  A  grove  made  famous  far  and  wide. 
Dark  as  thick  clouds  and  filled  with  herds 
Of  wandering  deer,  and  joyous  birds. 
In  this  pure  spot  each  reverend  sire 
With  offerings  fed  the  holy  fire. 
See,  here  the  western  altar  stands 
Where  daily  with  their  trembling  hands 
The  aged  saints,  so  long  obeyed 
By  me,  their  gifts  of  blossoms  laid. 
The  holy  power,  O  Raghu's  son, 
By  iheir  ascetio  virtue  won, 


Still  keeps  their  well -loved  altar  bright. 
Filling  the  air  with  beams  of  light. 
And  those  seven  neighbouring  lakes  behold 
Wliich,  when  the  saints  infirm  and  old. 
Worn  out  by  fasts,  no  longer  sought, 
Moved  hither  drawn  by  power  of  thought. 
Look,  R&ma,  where  the  devotees 
Hung  their  bark  mantles  on  the  trees. 
Fresh  from  the  bath :  those  garments  wet 
Through  many  a  day  are  dripping  yet. 
See,  through  those  aged  hermits'  iiower 
The  tender  spray,  the  bright-hued  flower 
With  which  the  saints  their  worship  paid. 
Fresh  to  this  hour  nor  change  nor  f  ad«). 
Here  thou  hast  seen  each  lawn  and  dell. 
And  heard  the  tale  I  had  to  tell : 
Permit  th3r  servant,  lord,  I  pmy, 
To  cast  this  mortal  shell  away. 
For  I  would  dwell,  this  life  resigned. 
With  those  great  saints  of  lof  cy  mind. 
Whom  I  within  this  holy  shade 
With  reverential  care  obeyed.' 

When  Rama  and  his  brother  heard 
The  pious  prayer  the  dame  preferred. 
Filled  full  of  transport  and  amazed 
They  marvelled  as  ner  words  they  praised. 
Then  R4ma  to  the  votaress  said 
Whose  holy  vows  were  perfected  : 
'  Go,  lady,  where  thou  fain  wouldst  be, 
O  thou  who  well  hast  honoured  me.' 

Her  locks  in  hermit  fashion  tied, 
Chtd  in  bark  coat  and  black  deers  hide, 
When  R4ma  gave  consent  the  dame 
Resigned  her  body  to  the  name. 
Then,  like  the  fire  that  burns  and  glows, 
To  heaven  the  sainted  lady  rose, 
In  all  her  heavenly  garments  dressed. 
Immortal  wreaths  on  neck  and  breast. 
Bright  with  celestial  gems  she  shone 
Most  beautiful  to  look  upon. 
And  like  the  flame  of  lightning  sent 
A  glory  through  the  firmament. 
That  holy  sphere  the  dame  attained, 
By  depth  of  contem|:)lation  gained. 
Where  roam  high  saints  with  spirits  pure 
In  bliss  that  shall  for  aye  endure. 

CANTO  LXXVI. 

PAMPA. 

When  Savar!  had  sought  the  skies 
And  gained  her  splendid  virtue's  prize, 
R^ma  with  Lakshman  stayed  to  brood 
0*er  the  strange  scenes  their  eyes  had 

viewed. 
His  mind  upon  those'saints  was  bent, 
For  power  and  might!preeminent. 
And  he  to  musing  Lakshman  spoke 
The  thoughts  that  in  his  bo^om  woko : 
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*MiDe  eyes  this   wondrous  home  have 

viewed 
Of  those  great  saints  with  souls  subdued, 
Where  peaceful  timers  dwell  and  birds, 
And  deer  abound  in  heedless  herds. 
Our  feet  upon  the  banks  have  stood 
Of  those  seven  lakes  within  the  wood. 
Where  we  have  duly  dipped,  and  paid 
Libations  to  each  royal  shade. 
Forgotten  now  are  thoughts  of  ill 
And  joyful  hopes  my  bosom  fill. 
Again  my  heart  is  light  and  gay 
And  grief  and  care  have  paired  away. 
Gome,  brother,  let  us  hasten  where 
Bright  Pamp&'s  flood  is  fresh  and  fair, 
And  towering  in  their  beauty  near 
Mount  Binhyam^ka's  heights  appear. 
Which,  offspring  of  the  lS)rd  ot  Light, 
Still  fearing  B41i*s  conquering  might. 
With  four  brave  chiefs  of  V&nar  race 
Sugriva  makes  his  dwelling-place. 
I  long  with  eaeer  heart  tri  hud 
That  leader  of  the  V&nar  kind, 
For  on  that  chief  my  hopes  depend 
That  this  our  quest  have  prosperous  end.* 

Thus  B4ma  spoke,  in  battle  tried, 
And  thus  Sumitr&'s  son  replied : 
*  Come,  brother,  come,  and  speed  away : 
My  spirit  brooks  no  more  delay.' 
Thus  spake  Sumitr&'s  son,  and  then 
Forth  irom  the  grove  the  king  of  men 
With  his  dear  brother  by  his  side 
To  Pamn&'s  lucid  waters  hied. 
He  gazea  upon  the  woods  where  grew 
Trees  rich  in  flowers  of  every  hue. 
From  brake  and  dell  on  every  side 
The  curlew  and  the  peacock  cried, 
And  flocks  of  screaming  parrots  made 
Shrill  music  in  the  bloomy  shade. 
His  eager  eyee,  as  on  he  went. 
On  many  a  pool  and  tree  were  bent. 
Inflamed  with  love  he  journeyed  on 
Till  a  fair  flood  before  him  shone. 
He  stood  upon  the  water's  side 
Which  streams  from  distant  hills  supplied: 
Matanga's  name  that  water  bore : 
There  bathed  he  from  the  shelving  shore. 
Then,  each  on  earnest  thoughts  intent, 
Still  farther  on  their  way  they  Went. 
But  Kama's  heart  once  more  gave  way 
Beneath  his  grief  and  wild  dismay. 
Before  him  lay  the  noble  flood 
Adorned  with  many^a  lotus  bud. 
On  its  fair  banks  Asokas  glowed. 
And  all  bright  trees  their  blossoms  showed. 
Green  banks  that  silver  waves  confined 
With  lovely  groves  were  fringed  and  lined. 
The  crvstal  waters  in  their  flow 
Showed  level  sands  that  gleamed  below. 
There  glittering  fish  and  tortoise  played. 
And  bending  trees  gave  pleasant  shade. 


There  creepers  on  the  branches  hung 
With  lover-like  embraces  clung, 
'i  here  ^y  Gandharvas  loved  to  meet 
And  Kinnar  sought  the  calm  retreat 
There  wandering  Yakshas  found  delight, 
Suake-gods  and  rovers  of  the  ni|At. 
Cool  were  the  pleasant  waters,  ^y 
Each  tree  with  creeper,  flower,  and  spray. 
There  flushed  the  lotus  darkV  red. 
Here  their  white  glory  liliesspread. 
Here  sweet  buds  showed  their  tints  of  blue : 
So  carpets  eleam  with  ma^y  a  hue. 
A  grove  of  Mangoes  blossomed  nigh. 
Echoing  with  the  peaco^'s  cry. 
When  B&ma  by  his  briber's  side 
The  lovelv  flood  of  PaaipA  eyed. 
Decked  like  a  beauty. fair  to  see 
With  every  charm  of  flower  and  tree. 
His  mighty  heart  w/th  woe  was  rent 
And  thus  he  spoke  in  wild  lament : 

*Here,   Lakshman,  on  this  beauteous 
shore. 
Stands,  dyed  with  tints  of  many  an  ore, 
The  mountain  Rishyamiika  bright 
With  flowery  tt-ees  that  croWn  each  height. 
Sprung  from  the  chief  who,  famed  of  yore, 
Tne  name  of  Biksbarajas  bore, 
Sugriva,  chieftain  strong  and  dread. 
Dwells  on  that  mountain's  towering  head. 
Go  to  him,  best  of  men,  and  seek 
That  prince  of  Vdnars  on  the  peak, 
I  cannot  longer  brook  my  pain. 
Or,  Slt4  lost,  my  life  retain.* 

Thus  by  the  pangs  of  love  distressed, 
His  thoughts  on  Sit&  bent, 

His  faithful  brother  he  addressed, 
And  cried  in  wild  lament. 

He  reached  the  lovely  ground  that  lay 
On  Pamp^'s  wooded  side, 

And  told  in  anguish  and  dismay. 
The  grief  he  could  not  hide. 

With  listless  footsteps  faint  and  slow 
His  way  the  chief  pui-sued, 

Till  Pampd  with  her  glorious  show 
Of  flowering  woods  he  viewed. 

Through  shades  were  every  bird  was 
found 
The  prince  with  Lakshman  passed, 

And  Pamp&  with  her  groves*  around 
Burst  on  his  eyes  at  last. 
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KAMA'S  LAMENT. 

The  princes  stood  by  Pamp&'s  side* 
Which  blooming  lilies  glorified. 
With  troubled  heart  and  sense  o'erthrown 
There  B4ma  made  his  piteous  moan. 
As  the  fair  flood  before  him  lay 
The  reason  of  the  chief  gave  way  ; 
And  tender  thoughts  within  him  wokCf 
As  to  8umitr&*B  son  he  spoke  : 

*  How  lovely  Pamp&'s  waters  show, 
Where  streams  of  lucid  crystal  flow  I 
What  glorious  trees  o'erhang  the  flood 
Which  blooms  of  opening  lotus  stud  1 
Look  on  the  banks  of  Pamp&  where 
3'hiGk  poves  extend  divinely  fair  ; 
And  piles  of  trees,  like  hills  in  size, 
Lift  their  proud  summits  to  the  skies. 
But  thought  of  Bharat's'  pain  and  toil, 
And  my  dear  spouse  the  giant's  spoil. 
Afflict  my  tortured  heart  and  press 
My  spirit  down  with  heaviness. 

Still  fair  to  me  though  sunk  in  woe 
Bright  Pamp4  and  her  forest  show. 
Where  cool  fresh  waters  charm  the  sight. 
And  flowers  of  every  hue  are  bright. 
•  The  lotuses  in  close  array 
Their  passing  loveliness  display, 
And  pard  and  tiger,  deer  and  snake 
Haunt  every  glade  and  dell  and  brake; 
Those  grassy  spots  display  the  hue 
Of  topazes  and  sapphires'  blue, 
And,  gay  with  flowers  of  every  dye. 
With  richly  broidered  housings  vie. 
What  loads  of  bloom  the  high  trees  crown, 
Or  weigh  the  bending  branches  down  I 
And  creepers  tipped  with  bud  and  flower 
Kach  spray  ana  loaded  limb  o'erpower. 
Now  cool  delicious  breezes  blow, 
And  kindle  love's  voluptuous  glow, 

«  Or  Kishkindhd  K4nda.  Kishkindh^. 
the  city  of  B41i  the  elder  brother  and 
enemy  of  Sugriva,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  situated  north  of  Mysore. 

*  Pamp&  is  said  by  the  commentator  to 
be  the  name  both  of  a  lake  and  a  brook 
which  flows  into  it  The  brook  is  said  to 
rise  in  the  hill  Rishyamtika. 

3  Who  was  acting  as  Regent  for  R&ma 
and  leading  an  ascetic  life  whU«  he  mourn- 
ed lor  his  absent  brother. 


When  balmy  sweetness  fills  the  air. 
And  fruit  and  flowers  and  trees  are  fair. 
Those  waving    woods,  that    shine  with 

bloom. 
Each  varied  tint  in  turn  assume. 
Like  labouring  clouds  they    pour  their 

showei*s 
In  rain  ot  ever-changing  flowers. 
Behold,  those  forest  trees,  that  stand 
High  upon  rock  and  table-land, 
As  the  cool  gales  their  branches  bend, 
Their  floating  blossoms  downward  send. 
See,  Lakshman,  how  the  breezes  play 
With  every  floweret  on  the  spray. 
And  sport  in  merry  guise  with  all 
The  fallen  blooms  and  those  that  fall. 
See,  brother,  where  the  merry  breeze 
Shakes  the  gay  boughs  of  flowery  trees, 
Disturbed  amid  their  toil  a  throng 
Of  bees  pursue  him,  loud  in  song. 
The  Koils,'  mad  with  sweet  delight. 
The  bendiqg  trees  to  dance  invite ; 
And  in  its  joy  the  wild  wind  sings 
As  from  the  mountain  cave  he  springs. 
On  speed  the  gales  in  rapid  course. 
And  bdnd  the  woods  beneath  their  force, 
Till  every  branch  and  spray  they  bind 
In  many  a  tangled  knot  entwined. 
What  balmy  sweets  those  gales  dispense 
With  cool  and  sacred  influence  I 
Fatigue  and  trouble  vanish  :  such 
The  magic  of  their  gentle  touch. 
Hark,  when  the  gale  the  boughs  has  bent 
In  woods  of  honey  redolent, 
Through  all  their  quivering  sprays  the  trees 
Are  vocal  with  the  murmuring  bees. 
The  hills  with  towering  summits  rise. 
And  with  their  beauty  charm  the  eyes. 
Gay  with  the  giant  trees  which  bright 
With  blossom  spring  from  every  height : 
And  as  the  soft  wind  gently  sways 
The  clustering  blooms  that  load  the  sprays. 
The  very  trees  break  forth  and  sing 
With  startled  wild  bees'  murmuring. 
Thine  eyes  to  yonder  Cassias'  turn 
Whose  glorious  clusters  glow  and  bum. 

1  The  Indian  Cuckoo. 

«  The  Cassia  Fistula  or  Amalt^s  is  a 
splendid  tree  like  a  giant  laburnum  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  chains  and  tassels  of 
gold.  Dr.  Roxburgh  well  describes  it  as 
•*  uncommonly  beautiful  when  in  flower, 
few  trees  surpassing  it  in  the  elegance  of 
its  numerous  long  pendulous  racemes  of 
large  bright-yellow  flowers  intermixed 
with  the  young  lively  green  foliage."  It 
is  remarkable  also  for  its  curious  cylindri- 
cal black  seed^pods  about  two  feet  long, 
which  are  cailea  monkeys'  walking  sticks. 
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Those  trees  in  yellow  robes  behold, 
Like  giants  decked  with  burnished  gold. 
Ah  me,  Sumitr&'s  son,  the  spring, 
Dear  to  sweet  birds  who  love  and  sing, 
Wakes  in  my  lonely  breast  the  dame 
Of  sorrow  as  I  mourn  my  dame. 
Love  strikes  me  through  with  darts  of,  fire, 
And  wakes  in  vain  the  sweet  desire. 
Hark,  the  loud  KoTl  swells  his  throat, 
And  mocks  me  with  his  joyful  note. 
I  hear  the  happy  wild-cock  call 
Beside  the  shady  waterfall. 
His  cry  of  joy  aMicts  my  breast 
By  love's  absorbing  might  possessed. 
My  darlinj^  from  our  cottage  heard 
One  morn  in  spring  this  shrill-toned  bird. 
And  called  me  in  her  joy  to  hear 
The  happy  cry  that  charmed  her  ear. 
See,  birds  of  every  varied  voice 
Around  us  in  the  woods  rejoice, 
On  creeper,  shrub,  and  plant  alight, 
Or  wing  from  tree  to  tree  their  flight. 
Each  bird  his  kindly  mate  has  found, 
And  loud  their  notes  of  triumph  sound, 
Blending  in  sweetest  music  like 
The  distant  warblings  of  the  shrike. 
See  how  the  river  banks  are  lined 
With  birds  of  every  hue  and  kind. 
Here  in  his  joy  the  Ko'il  sings, 
There  the  glad  wild-cock  flaps  his  wings. 
The  blooms  of  bright  Asokas'  where 
The  song  of  wild  bees  fills  the  air. 
And  the  soft  whisper  of  the  boughs 
Increase  my  longing  for  my  spouse. 


1  **The  Jonesia  Asoca  is  a  tree  of  con- 
siderable size,  native  of  southern  India. 
It  blossoms  in  February  and  March  with 
large  erect  compact  clusters  of  fiowers, 
varying  in  colour  from  pale-oranffe  to 
scarlet,  almost  to  be  mistaken,  on  a  nasty 
glance,  for  immense  trusses  of  bloom  of 
an  Ixora.  Mr.  Fortune  considered  this 
tree,  when  in  full  bloom,  superior  in  beauty 
even  to  the  Amherstia. 

The  first  time  I  saw  thft  Asoc  in  flower 
was  on  the  hill  where  the  famous  rock-cut 
temple  of  E&rlf  is  situated,  and  a  large 
concourse  of  natives  had  assembled  for 
the  celebration  of  some  Hindoo  festival. 
Before  proceeding  to  the  temple  the  Mah- 
ratta  women  gathered  from  two  trees, 
which  were  flowering  somewhat  below, 
each  a  fine  truss  of  blossom,  and  inserted 
it  in  the  hair  at  the  back  of  her  head. 

As  they  moved  about  in  groups 

it  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  delight- 
ful effect  than  the  rich  scarlet  bunches  of 
flowers  presented  on  their  fine  glossy  jet- 
black  hair."  Fibmimqek,  Gardening  for 
India, 


The  vernal  flush  of  flower  and  spray 
Will  bum  my  very  soul  away. 
What  use,  what  care  have  I  for  life 
If  I  no  more  mav  see  my  wife, 
Soft  speaker  with  the  glorious  hair. 
And  eyes  with  silken  lashes  fair  % 
Now  is  the  time  when  all  day  long 
The  Koils  fill  the  woods  with  song. 
And  gardens  bloom  at  spring's  sweet  touoh 
Which  my  beloved  loved  so  mnch. 
Ah  me.  Sumitr4*s  son,  the  fire 
Of  sorrow,  sprung  from  soft  desire. 
Fanned  by  the  charms  the  spring-time 

shows. 
Will  burn  my  heart  and  end  my  woes. 
Whose  sad  eyes  look  on  each  fair  tree. 
But  my  sweet  love  no  more  may  see. 
Ah  me,  Ah  me,  from  hour  to  hour 
Love  in  my  soul  will  wax  in  power. 
And  spring,  upon  whose  charms  I  gnze. 
Whose  breath  the  heat  of  toil  allays. 
With  thoughts  of  her  for  whom  I  strain 
My  hopeless  eyes,  increase  my  pain. 
As  fire  in  summer  rages  through 
The  forests  thick  with  dry  bamboo. 
So  will  my  fawn-eyed  love  consume 
My  s^ul  overwhelmed  with  thoughts  of 

gloom. 
Behold,  beneath  each  spreading  tree 
The  peacoks  dance*  in  frantic  glee, 
And,  stirred  by  all  the  gales  that  blow. 
Their  tails  with  jewelled  windows  glow, 
Each  bird,  in  happy  love  elate, 
Kejoices  with  his  darling  mate. 
But  sights  like  these  of  joy  and  peace 
My  pangs  of  hopeless  love  increase. 
See  on  the  mountain  slope  above 
The  peahen  languishing  with  love. 
Behold  her  now  in  amorous  dance 
Close  to  her  consort's  side  advance. 
He  with  a  laugh  of  joy  and  pride 
Displays  his  glittering  pinions  wide  ; 
Ana  follows  through  the  tangled  dell 
The  partner  whom  he  loves  so  well. 
Ah  happy  bird !  no  giant's  hate 
Has  robbed  him  of  his  tender  mate  ; 
And  still  beside  his  loved  one  he 
Dances  beneath  the  shade  in  glee. 
Ah,  in  this  month  when  flowers  are  fair 
My  widowed  woe  is  hard  to  bear. 
See,  gentle  love  a  home  may  find 
In  creatures  of  inferior  kind. 
See  how  the  peahen  turns  to  meet 
Her  consort  now  with  love-drawn  feet. 


»  No  other  word  can  express  the  move- 
ments of  peafowl  under  the  influenoe  of 
pleasing  excitement,  especially  when  after 
the  long  drought  they  near  the  wetcon^e 
roar  of  the  thunder  and  feel  that  the  n^ 
is  near. 
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So.  LakAhmftn,  if  my  large-eyed  dear, 
The  child  of  Janak  still  were  here, 
She,  by  love's  thrilling  influence  led. 
Upon  my  breast  would  lay  her  head. 
These  blooms  I  gathered  from  the  bough 
Without  my  love  are  useless  now. 
A  thousand  blossoms  fair  to  see 
With  passing  glory  clothe  each  tree 
That  hangs  its  cluster-burthened  head 
Now  that  the  dewy  months '  are  fled, 
But,  followed  by  the  bees  that  ply 
Their  fragrant  task,  they  fall  and  die. 
A  thousand  birds  in  wild  delight 
Their  rapture-breathing  notes  unite ; 
Biid  calls  to  bird  in  joyous  strain, 
And  turns  my  love  to  frenzied  pain. 
O,  if  beneath  those  alien  skies 
There  be  a  spring  where  Sitd  lies, 
I  know  my  prisoned  love  must  be 
Touched  with  like  grief,  and  mourn  with 

me. 
But  ah,  methinks  that  dreary  dime 
Knows  not  the  touch  of  spring's  sweet  time. 
How  could  my  black-eved  love  sustain, 
Without  her  lord,  so  dire  a  pain  ? 
Or  if  the  sweet  spring  come  to  her 
In  distant  lands  a  prisoner, 
How  may  his  advent  aid  her.  met 
On  every  side  with  taunt  and  threat? 
Ah,  if  the  springtide's  languor  came 
With  soft  enchantment  o*er  my  dame, 
My  darling  of  the  lotus  eye, 
My  gently  speaking  love,  would  die  ; 
For  well  my  spirit  knows  that  she 
Can  never  live  bereft  of  me. 
With  love  that  never  wavered  yet 
My  Slt&'s  heart  on  me  is  set, 
Who,  with  a  soul  that  ne'er  can  stray, 
With  equal  love  her  love  repay. 
In  vain,  in  vain  the  soft  wind  brings 
Sweet  blossoms  on  his  l>almy  wings ; 
Delicious  from  his  native  snow. 
To  me  like  fire  he  seems  to  glow. 
O.  how  I  loved  a  breeze  like  this 
When  darling  Sit4  shared  the  bliss  t 
But  now  in  vain  for  me  it  blows 
To  fan  the  fury  of  my  woes. 
That  dark-winged  bird  that  sought  the 

Foretelling  grief  with  warning  cries, 
Site  on  the  tree  where  buds  are  gay. 
And  pours  glad  music  from  the  spray. 
That  rover  of  the  fields  of  air 
Will  aid  my  love  with  friendly  care, 
And  me  with  gracious  pity  guide 


1  The  Dewy  Season  is  one  of  the  six 
ancient  seasons  of  the  Indian  year,  lasting 
irom  the  middle  of  January  to  the  middle 
ol  March. 


To  my  large-eyed  Videhan*8  Bide.' 
Hark,  Lakshman,  how  the  woods  around 
With  love-inspiring  chants  resound, 
Where  birds  in  every  bloom-crowned  tree 
Pour  forth  their  amorous  minstrelsy. 
As  though  an  eager  gallant  wooed 
A  gentle  maid  i>y  love  subdued, 
Enamoured  of  her  flowers  the  bee 
Darts  at  the  wind-rocked  Tila  tree.' 
Aioka,  brightest  tree  that  grows, 
That  lends  a  pang  to  lovers'  woes, 
Hangs  out  his  gorgeous  bloom  in  scorn 
And  mocks  me  as  I  weep  forlorn. 
O  Lakshman.  turn  thine  eye  and  see 
Bach  blossom -laden  Mango  tree» 
Like  a  young  lover  gaily  dressed 
Whom  fond  desire  forbids  to  rest. 
Look,  son  of  Queen  Sumitr&,  through 
The  forest  glades  of  varied  hue, 
Where  blooms  are  bright  and  grass  is  green 
The  Kinnars'  with  their  loves  are  seen. 
See,  brother,  see  where  sweet  and  bright 
Those  crimson  lilies  charm  the  sight, 
And  o'er  the  flood  a  radiance  throw 
Fair  as  the  morning's  roseate  glow. 
See,  Pamnd,  most  divinely  sweet. 
The  swanks  and  mallard's  loved  retreat, 
Shows  her  glad  waters  bright  and  dear. 
Where  lotuses  their  heads  uprear 
From  the  pure  wave,  and  charm  the  view 
With  mingled  tints  of  red  and  blue. 
Each  like  the  morning's  early  beams 
Beflected  in  the  crystal,  gleams ; 
And  bees  on  their  sweet  toil  intent 
Weigh  down  each  tender  filament. 
There  with  gay  lawns  the  wood  recedes ; 
There  wildfowl  sport  amid  the  reeds. 
There  roedeer  stand  upon  the  brink, 
And  elephants  descend  to  drink. 
The  rippling  waves  which  winds  make  fleet 
Against  the  bending  lilies  beat. 
And  opening  bud  and  flower  and  stem 
Gleam  with  the  drops  that  hang  on  them. 
Life  has  no  pleasure  left  for  me 
While  my  dear  queen  i  may  not  see, 

1  B&ma  appears  to  mean  that  on  a 
former  occasion  a  crow  flying  high  over- 
head was  an  omen  that  indicated  his 
approachine  separation  from  Sit4;  and 
that  now  the  same  bird's  perching  on  a 
tree  near  him  may  be  regarded  as  a 
happy  augury  that  she  will  soon  be  restor- 
ed to  her  nusband. 

<A  tree  with  beautiful  and  fragrant 
blossoms. 

>  A  race  of  semi-divine  musicians 
attached  to  the  service  of  Kurera,  repre- 
sented as  centaurs  reversed  with  human 
figures  and  horses'  heads.  ^ 
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Who  loved  80  well  those  hlooms  that  ▼!• 
With  the  full  gplendour  of  her  eye, 
O  tyrant  Love,  who  will  not  let 
My  bosom  for  one  hour  forget 
The  lost  one  whom  I  yearn  to  meet, 
Whose  words  were  ever  kind  and  sweet. 
Ah,  haply  might  my  heart  endure 
This  hopeless  love  that  knows  not  cure, 
If  spring  with  all  his  trees  in  flower 
Assailed  me  not  with  ruthless  power. 
Each  lovely  scene,  each  sound  and  sight 
Wherein,  with  her.  I  found  delight, 
Has  lost  the  charm  so  sweet  of  yore. 
And  glads  my  widowed  heart  no  more* 
On  lotus  buds  I  seem  to  gase, 
Or  blooms  that  deck  Pafftaai  sprays ; 
But  to  my  tortured  memory  rise 
The  glories  of  my  darling's  eyes. 
Cool  breezes  through  the  forest  stray 
Gathering  odours  on  their  way, 
Enriched  with  all  the  rifled  scent 
Of  lotus  flower  and  filament 
Their  touch  upon  my  temples  falls 
And  Sit&'s  fragrant  breath  recalls. 
Now  look,  dear  brother,  on  the  right 
Of  Pamp4  towers  a  mountain  height 
Where  fairest  Cassia  trees  unfold 
The  treasures  of  their  burnished  gold. 
Proud  mountain  king  !  his  woody  side 
With  myriad  ores  is  decked  and  dyed, 
Aind  as  the  wind-snept  blossoms  fall 
Their  fragrant  dust  is  stained  with  all. 
To  yon  high  lands  thy  glances  turn  : 
With  pendent  fire  they  flash  and  bum. 
Where  in  their  vernal  glory  blase 
Pal^  flowers  on  leafless  sprays. 
O  Lakithman,  look !  on  Pampa's  side 
What  fair  trees  rise  in  blooming  pride  I 
What  climbing  plants  above  them  show 

I  Butea  Frondosa.  A  tree  that  bears  a 
profusion  of  brilliant  red  flowers  which 
appear  before  the  leaves. 

I  omit  five  Bloka4  which  contain  no- 
thing but  a  list  of  trees  for  which,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  there  are  no  equi- 
valent names  in  En^^lish.  The  following 
is  Gorresio's  translation  of  the  correspond- 
ing passage  in  the  Bengal  recension  :— 

'*  Oh  come  risplendono  in  questa  stagi- 
one  di  primavera  i  vitici,  le  galedupe,  le 

hassle,  le  dalbergie,  i  diospyri le 

tile,  le  micbelie,  le  rottlerie,  le  pentaptere 
ed  i  pterospermi.  i  bombaci,'1e  grislee,  gli 
abri,  gli  amaranti  e  le  dalbergie  ;  i  sirii,  le 
galedupe,  le  barringtonie  ed  i  palmizi,  i 
xanthooymi,  il  pepebetel.  le  verbosine  e  le 
ficaie,  le  nauolee  le  erythrine,  gli  asoohii  e 
le  tapie  f anno  d'ogm  intomo  pompa  de' 
lor  fiori." 


Or  hang  their  flowery  garlands  low  I       / 
See  how  the  amorous  creeper  ring^ 
The  wind-rocked  trees  to  which  she  clings^ 
As  though  a  dame  by  love  impelled 
With  clasping  arms  her  lover  held. 
Drunk  with  tiie  varied  scents  that  fill 
The  balmy  air,  from  hill  to  hill, 
Prom  grove  to  grove,  from  tree  to  tree. 
The  joyous  wind  is  wandering  free. 
These  gay  trees  wave  their  branches  be&t 
Bv  blooms,  of  honey  redolent. 
There,  slowly  opening  to  the  day, 
Buds  with  dark  lustre  deck  the  spray. 
The  wild  bee  rests  a  moment  where 
Each  tempting  flower  is  sweet  and  f  air^ 
Then,  coloured  by  the  pollen  dyes, 
Deep  in  some  odorous  blossom  lies. 
Soon  from  his  couch  away  he  springs : 
To  other  trees  his  course  he  wings. 
And  tastes  the  honeyed  blooms  that  grow 
Where  Pamp&'s  lucid  waters  flow. 
See,  Lakshma^,  see,  how  thickly  spread 
With  blossoms  from  the  trees  o'erhead^ 
That  grass  the  weary  traveller  woos 
With  couches  of  a  thousand  hues. 
And  beds  on  every  height  arrayed 
With  red  and  yellow  tmts  are  laid* 
No  longer  winter  chills  the  earth  : 
A  thousand  flowerets  spring  to  birth, 
And  trees  in  rivalry  assume 
Their  vernal  garb  of  bud  and  bloom. 
How  fair  they  look,  how  bright  and  gajr 
With  tasselled  flowers  on  every  spray  I 
While  each  to  each  proud  challenge  flings 
Borne  in  the  song  the  wild  bee  sings. 
That  mallard  by  the  river  edge 
Has  bathed  amid  the  reeds  and  sedge: 
Now  with  his  mate  he  fondly  plays 
And  fires  my  bosom  as  I  gaze. 

Mand4kinii  is  far  renowned  : 
No  lovelier  flood  on  earth  is  found  ; 
But  all  her  fairest  charms  combined 
In  this  sweet  stream  enchant  the  mind» 
O.  if  my  love  were  here  to  look 
With  me  upon  this  lovely  brook, 
Ne'er  for  Ayodhy&  would  I  pine. 
Or  wish  that  Indra's  lot  were  mine. 
If  by  my  darling's  side  I  strayed 
0*er  the  soft  turf  which  decks  the  glade. 
Each  craving  thought  were  sweetly  stilled. 
Bach  longing  of  my  soul  fulfilled. 
But,  now  my  love  is  far  awayi 
Those  trees  which  make  the  woods  so  gay, 
In  all  their  varied  beauty  dressed. 
Wake  thoughts  of  anguish  in  my  breast. 

That  lotus-covered  stream  behold 
Whose  waters  run  so  fresh  and  cold, 

1  A  sacred  stream  often  mentioned  fai 
the  course  of  -  the  poem.  See  Book  tl. 
Canto  XCV. 
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S^eet  rill,  the  wildfowl's  loved  resort, 
Where  curlew,  swan,  aud  diver  sport ; 
Wherewith  his  consort  plays  the  drake, 
An(l  tall  deer  love  their  thirst  to  slake, 
While  from  each  woody  bank  is  heard 
The  wild  note  of  each  happy  bird. 
The  music  of  that  joyous  quire 
Fills  all  my  soul  withsoft  desire  ; 
Aud,  as  I  hear,  my  sad  thoughts  fly 
To  81t6  of  the  lotus  eye, 
Whom,  lovely  with  her  moonbright  cheek, 
In  vain  mine  eager  glances  seek. 
Mow  turn,  those  cheuuered  lawns  survey 
Where  hart  and  hind  together  stray. 
Ah,  as  they  wander  at  their  will 
My  troubled  breast  with  grief  they  fill, 
While  torn  by  hopeless  love  I  sigh 
For  Sit4  of  tne  fawn-like  eye. 
If  in  those  glades  where,  touched  by  spring. 
Gay  birds  their  amorous  ditties  sing. 
Mine  own  beloved  I  might  see, 
Then,  brother,  it  were  well  with  me  : 
If  by  my  side  she  wandered  still, 
And  this  cool  breeze  that  stirs  the  rill 
Touched  with  its  gentle  breath  the  brows 
Of  mine  own  dear  Videhan  spouse. 
For,  Lakshman,  0  how  blest  are  those 
On  whom  the  breath  of  Famp^  blows. 
Dispelling  all  their  care  and  gloom 
With  sweets  from  where  the  lilies  bloom  ! 
How  can  my  gentle  love  remain 
Alive  amid  tfa^  woe  and  pain. 
Where  prisoned  far  away  she  lies,— 
My  darling  of  the  lotus  eyes  ? 
How  shall  I  dare  her  sire  to  greet 
Whose  lips  have  never  known  deceit? 
How  stand  before  the  childless  king 
And  meet  his  eaeer  questioning? 
When  banished  Dy  my  sire's  decree, 
In  low  estate,  she  followed  me. 
So  pure,  so  true  to  every  vow. 
Where  is  my  gentle  darling  now? 
How  can  I  bear  my  widowed  lot, 
And  linger  on  where  she  is  not, 
Who  followed  when  from  home  I  fled 
Distracted,  disinherited? 
My  spirit  sinks  in  hopeless  pain 
When  my  fond  glances  yearn  in  vain 
For  that  dear  face  with  whose  bright  eye 
The  worshipped  lotus  scarce  can  vie. 
Ah  when,  my  brother,  shall  I  hear 
That  voice  that  ran^  so  soft  and  clear, 
When,  sweetly  smiling  as  she  spoke. 
From  her  dear  lips  gay  laughter  broke  ? 
When  worn  with  toil  and  love  I  strayed 
With  Sit4  through  the  forest  shade, 
No  trace  of  erief  was  seen  in  her, 
My  kind  and  thoughtful  comforter. 
How  shall  my  faltering  tongue  relate 
To  Queen  Kausaly4  Site's  fate  ? 
Bow  answer  when  in  wild  despair 


She  questions,  Where  is  Slt&,  where  ? 
Haste*  brother,  haste  :  to  Bharat  hie. 
On  whose  fond  love  I  still  rely. 
My  life  cau  be  no  longer  borne, 
Since  Sit4  from  my  side  is  torn.' 

Thus  like  a  helpless  mourner,  bent 
By  sorrow,  B^ma  made  lament ; 
And  with  wise  counsel  Lakshman  tried 
To  soothe  his  care,  and  thus  replied : 
'  0  best  of  men,  thy  grief  oppose. 
Nor  sink  beneath  thy  weight  of  woes. 
Not  thus  desppnd  the  great  and  pure 
And  brave  like  thee,  but  still  endure. 
Reflect  what  anguish  wrings  the  heart 
When  loving  souls  are  forced  to  part; 
And,  mindful  of  the  coming  pain^ 
Thy  love  within  thy  breast  restrain. 
For  earth,  though  cooled  by  wandering 

streams, 
Lies  sooEched  beneath  the  midday  beams^ 
Rdvan  his  steps  to  hell  may  bend* 
Or  lower  yet  in  flight  descend  ; 
But  be  thou  sure,  O  Raghu*s  son, 
Avenging  death  he  shall  not  shun. 
Bi&e,  B4ma,  rise  :  the  search  begin, 
And  track  the  giant  foul  with  sin. 
Then  shall  the  fiend,  though  far  he  fly, 
Resign  his  prey  or  surely  die. 
Tea,  though  the  trembling  monster  hide 
With  Sit&  close  to  Oiti's'  side, 
&en  there,  nnleas  he  yield  the  prize, 
Slain  by  this  wrathful  hand  he  dies. 
Thy  heart  with  strength  and  courage  stay. 
And  cast  this  weakling  mood  away. 
Our  fainting  hopes  in  vain  revive 
Unless  with  firm  resolve  we  strive. 
The  zeal  that  fires  the  toiler's  breast 
Mid  earthly  powers  is  first  and  best. 
Zeal  every  check  and  bar  defies* 
And  wins  at  length  the  loftiest  prize. 
In  woe  and  danger,  toil  and  care, 
Zeal  never  yields  to  weak  despair. 
With  zealous  heart  thy  task  begin, 
And  thou  once  more  thy  spouse  shalt  win. 
Cast  fruitless  sorrow  from  thy  soul, 
Nor  let  this  love  thy  heart  control. 
Forget  not  all  thy  sacred  lore* 
But  be  thy  noble  self  once  more.* 

He  heard,  his  bosom  rent  by  grief. 
The  counsel  of  his  brother  chief  ; 
Crushed  in  his  heart  the  maddening  pain, 
And  rose  resolved  and  strong  again. 
Then  forth  upon  his  journey  went 
The  hero  on  nis  task  intent, 
Nor  thought  of  Pampas  lovely  brook, 


1  A  daughter  of  Daksha  who  became  one 
of  the  wives  of  Easyapa  and  mother  of 
the  Daityas.  She  is  termed  the  general 
mother  of  Titans  and  malignant  beings. 
See  Book  I  Cantos  XLV,  XLVI. 
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Or  trees  which  murmuring  breeaes  shook, 
Though  on  dark  woods  his  glances  fell, 
On  waterfall  and  cave  and  dell ; 
And  still  by  many  a  care  distressed 
The  son  of  Kaghu  onward  pressed. 
As  some  wild  elephant  elate 

Moves  through  the  woods  in  pride. 
So  Lakshma^  with  majestic  gait 

Strode  by  his  brother's  side. 
He,  for  his  lofty  spirit  famed, 

Admonislied  and  consoled ; 
Showed  Raghu's  son  what  duty  claimed, 

And  bade  his  heart  be  bold. 
Then  as  the  brothers  strode  apace 

To  RiBhyam6ka*8  height. 
The  sovereign  of  the "Vanar  race* 

Was  troubled  at  the  siglit. 
As  on  the  lofty  hill  he  strayed 

He  saw  the  chiefs  draw  near  ; 
A  while  their  glorious  forms  surveyed, 

And  mused  in  restless  fear. 
His  slow  majestic  step  he  stayed 

And  gazed  upon  the  pair. 
And  all  his  spirit  sank  dismayed 

By  fear  too  great  to  bear. 
When  in  their  glorious  might  the  best 

Of  royal  chiefs  came  nigh, 
The  y&nars  in  their  wild  unrest 

Prepared  to  turn  and  fly. 
They  sought  the  hermit's  sacred  home* 

For  peace  and  bliss  ordained, 
And  there,  where  V&nars  loved  to  roam, 

A  sure  asylum  gained. 


CANTO  11. 


SUGRrVA'S  ALARM. 

Sugrlva  moved  by  wondering  awe 
The  liigh-souled  sons  of  Raghu  saw, 
In  all  their  glorious  arms  arrayed  ; 
And  grief  upon  his  spirit  weighed. 
To  every  quarter  of  the  sky 
He  tumea  in  fear  his  anxious  eye. 
And  roving  still  from  spot  to  spot 
With  troubled  steps  he  rested  not. 
He  durst  not,  as  he  viewed  the  pair. 
Resolve  to  stand  and  meet  them  there ; 


1  Sugriva,  the  ex-king  of  the  Vtoars, 
foresters,  or  monkeys,  an  exile  from  his 
home,  wandering  about  the  mountain 
Bishyamtika  with  his  four  faithful  ex- 
ministers. 

s  The  hermitage  of  the  Saint  Matanga 
which  his  curse  prevented  B&li,  the 
present  king  of  the  v4nars,  from  entering. 
The  story  is  told  at  length  in  Canto  2J. 
of  this  Book. 
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And  drooping  cheer  and  quailin 
The  terror  of  the  chief  confeMO 
While  the  great  fear  his  bosom  shook^  . 
Brief  counsel  with  his  lords  he  took ; 
Bach  gain  and  danger  closely  scanned. 
What  hope  in  flight,  what  power  to  stand. 
While  doubt  and  fear  his  bosom  rent, 
On  Raghu's  sons  his  eyes  he  bent, 
And  with  a  spirit  ill  at  ease 
Addressed  his  lords  in  words  like  these  : 

*  Those  chiefs    with  wandering   steps 

invade 
The  shelter  of  our  pathless  shade, 
And  hither  come  in  fair  disguise 
Of  hermit  earb  as  B&li's  spies.' 

Each  lord  beheld  with  troubled  heart 
Those  masters  of  the  bowman's  art, 
And  left  the  mountain  side  to  seek 
Sure  refuge  on  a  loftier  peak. 
The  y&nar  chief  in  rapid  flight 
Found  shelter  on  a  towering  height, 
And  all  the  band  with  one  accord 
Were  closely  gathered  round  their  lord. 
Their  course  the  same,  with  desperate  leap 
Each  made  his  way  from  steep  to  steep» 
And  speeding  on  in  wild  career 
Filled  every  height  with  sudden  fear. 
Each  heart  was  struck  with  mortal  dread. 
As  on  their  course  the  V^nars  sped. 
While  trees  that  crowned  the  steep  were 

bent 
And  crushed  beneath  them  as  they  went. 
As  in  their  eager  flight  they  pressed 
For  safety  to  each  mountain  crest. 
The  wild  confusion  struck  with  fear 
Tiger  and  cat  and  wandering  deer. 
The  lords  who  watched  Sugrlva's  wiU 
Were  gathered  on  the  royal  hill. 
And  all  with  reverent  hands  upraised 
Upon  their  king  and  leader  gaised. 
Sugriva  feared  some  evil  planned, 
Some  train^prepared  by  B&li's  hand. 
But,  skilled  m  words  that  charm  and  teach. 
Thus  Hanum&ni  began  his  speech : 

*  Dismiss,  dismiss  thine  idle  fear. 
Nor  dread  the  power  of  Bfi,li  here. 
For  this  is  Malaya's  glorious  hill* 
Where  B&li*s  might  can  work  no  ilL 
I  look  around  but  nowhere  see 
The  hated  foe  who  made  thee  flee. 
Fell  B&li,  fierce  in  form  and  face : 
Then  fear  not,  lord  of  Vdnar  race. 
Alas,  in  thee  I  clearly  find 

The  weakness  of  the  V&nar  kind, 


1  Hanum&n,  Sugriva's  chief  general^ 
was  the  son  of  the  God  of  Wind.  See 
Book  I.  Canto  XVI. 

'  A  range  of  hills  in  Malabar;   the  - 
Western  Ghto  in  the  Decoan. 
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That  love»f  rom  thought  to  th  ought  to  range, 
Fix  no  belief,  and  welcome  change. 
Mark  well  each  hint  and  sign,  and  scan, 
Discreet  and  wise,  thine  ever}'  plan. 
How  may  a  king,  with  sense  denied, 
The  subjects  of  his  sceptre  guide  ? ' 

Handm&n,*  wise  in  hour  of  need, 
Urged  on  the  chief  his  prudent  rede. 
His  listening  ear  Sugriva  bent, 
And  i>pake  in  words  more  excellent : 

*  Where  is  the  dauntless  heart  that  Aree 
From  terror's  chilling  touch  can  see 
Two  stranger  warriors,  strong  as  those, 
Equipped  with  swords  and  shafts  and  bows, 
"With  mighty  arms  and  large  full  eyes, 
Like  glorious  children  of  the  skies  ? 
B&li  my  foe,  I  ween,  has  sent 
These  chiefs  to  aid  his  dark  intent. 
Hence  doubt  and  fear  disturb  me  still, 
For  thoupands  serve  a  monarch's  will. 
In  borrowed  garb  they  come,  and  those 
Who  walktdisguised  are  counted  foes. 
With  secretthoughtsthey  watch theirtime, 
And  wound  fondhearts  that  fear  no  crime. 
My  foe  in  state  affairs. is  wise. 
And  prudent  kings  have  searching  eyes. 
By  other  hands  they  strike  the  foe  : 
By  meaner  tools  the  truth  they  know. 
Now  to  those  stranger  warriors  turn, 
And,  less  than  king,  their  purpose  learn. 
Mark  well  the  trick  and  look  of  each  ; 
Observe  his  form  and  note  his  speech. 
With  care  their  mood  and  temper  sound, 
And,  if  their  minds  be  friendly  found. 
With  courteous  looks  and  words  begin 
Their  confidence  and  love  to  win. 
Then  as  my  friend  and  envoy  speak. 
And  question  what  the  strangers  seek. 
Ask  why  equipped  with  shaft  and  bow 
Through  this  wild  maze  of  wood  they  go. 
If  ihey,  0  chief,  at  first  appear 
Pure  of  all  guile,  in  heart  sincere, 
Detect  in  speech  and  look  the  sin 
And  treachery  that  lurk  within.' 

He  spoke :  the  Wind-God*s  son  obeyed. 
With  ready  zeal  he  sought  the  shade, 
And  reached  with  hasty  steps  the  wood 
Where  Kaghu's'son  and  Lakshman stood.* 
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*  V^lmlki  makes  the  second  vowel  in 
this  name  long  or  short  to  suit  the  exi- 

fencies  of  the  verse.    Other  Indian  poets 
ave  followed  his  example,  and  the  same 
licence  will  be  used  in  this  translation. 

«  I  omit  a  i-ecapitulatory  and  interpolat- 
ed verse  in  a  different  metre,  which  is  as 
follows  :—Beverencing  with  the  words. 
So  be  it,  the  speech  of  the  greatly  terrified 
and  unequalled  monkey  king,  the  magnani- 
mous Hanumin  then  went  where  (stood) 
the  very  mighty  Hiiina  with  Lakahman. 


HANUMAN'S  SPEECH. 

The  envoy  in  his  faithful  breast 
Pondered  Sugriva's  high  behest. 
From  Rishvam^ka's  peak  he  hied 
And  placed  him  by  the  princes'  side. 
The  Wind-God*s  son  with  cautious  art 
Had  laid  his  Vdnar  form  apart, 
And  wore,  to  cheat  the  strangers'  eye% 
A  wandering  mendicant's  disguise.* 
Before  the  heix)e8'  feet  he  bent 
And  did  obeisance  reverent, 
And  spoke,  the  glorious  pair  to  praise. 
His  words  of  truth  in  courteous  phrase. 
High  honour  duly  paid,  the  best 
Of  all  the  V^nar  kind  addressed. 
With  free  accord  and  gentle  grace, 
Those  glories  of  their  warrior  race : 

*  O  hermits,  blest  in  vows,  who  shine 
Like  royal  saints  or  Gods  divine, 

0  best  of  young  ascetics,  say 

How  to  this  spot  you  found  your  way. 
Scaring  the  troops  of  wandering  deer 
And  silvan  things  that  harbour  here 
Searching  amid  the  trees  that  gi*ow 
Where  Pamp^'s  gentle  waters  flow, 
And  lending  from  your  brows  a  gleam 
Of  glory  to  the  lovely  stream. 
Who  are  you,  say.  so  brave  and  fair, 
Glad  in  the  bark  which  hermits  wear  ? 

1  see  you  heave  the  frequent  sigh, 
I  see  the  deer  before  you  fly, 

While  you,  for  strength  and  valour  dread* 
The  earth,  like  lordly  lions,  tread, 
Each  bearing  in  his  hand  a  bow, 
Like  Indra's  own,  to  slav  the  foe. 
With  the  grand  paces  of  a  bull. 
So  bright  and  young  and  beautiful. 
The  mighty  arms  you  raise  appear 
Like  trunks  which  elephants  uprear, 
And  as  you  move  this  mountain-king* 
Is  glorious  with  the  light  you  bring. 
How  have  you  reached,  like  Gods  in  face. 
Best  lords  of  earth,  this  lonely  place. 


*  The  semi-divine  Hanum&n  possesses, 
like  the  Gods  and  demons,  the  power  of 
wearing  all  shapes  at  will.  He  is  one  of 
the  Kdmanjpis. 

Like  Milton's  good  and  bad  angels 

"  as  they  please 
They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape, 

or  size 
Assume  as  likes  them  best,  condense 

or  rare,'* 

*  Him^aya  is  of  course  par  excellence 
the  Monarch  of  mountains,  but  the  com- 
plimentary title  is  frequently  given  to 
other  hills  as  here  to  Malaya. 
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With  tresses  coiled  in  hermit  guise. > 
And  splendours  of  those  lotus  eyes  ? 
As  (iod's  who  leave  their  heavenly  sphere. 
Alike  your  beauteous  forms  app^r. 
The  Lords  of  Day  and  Night>  mijjfht  thus 
Stray  from  the  skies  to  visit  us. 
Heroic  youth,  so  broad  of  chest. 
Fair  with  the  beauty  of  the  blest, 
With  lion  shoulders,  tall  and  strong, 
Like  bulls  who  lead  the  lowing  throng, 
Your  arms,  unmatched  for  grace  and  length. 
With  massive  clubs  may  vie  in  strength. 
Why  do  no  gauds  those  limbs  adorn 
Wh«re  priceless  gems  were  meetly  worn  ? 
Each  noble  youth  is  fit,  I  deem. 
To  guard  this  earth,  as  lord  supreme, 
With  all  her  woods  and  seas,  to  reign 
From  Meru's  peak  to  Vindhya's  chain. 
Your  smooth  bows  decked  with  dyes  and 

gold 
Are  glorious  in  their  masters'  hold, 
And  with  the  arms  of  Indra*  vie 
Which  diamond  splendours  beautify. 
Your  quivers  glow  with  golden  sheen. 
Well  stored  with  arrows  fleet  and  keen, 
Each  gleaming  like  a  fiery  snake 
That  joys  the  f  oeman's  life  to  take. 
As  serpents  cast  their  sloughs  away 
And  all  their  new-born  sheen  display, 
80  flash  your  mighty  swords  inlaid 
With  burning  gold  on  hilt  and  blade. 
Why  are  vou  silent,  heroes  ?    Why 
My  questions  hear  nor  deign  reply  ? 
Sugnva,  lord  of  virtuous  mind. 
The  foremost  of  the  V&nar  kind, 
An  exile  from  his  royal  state, 
Boams  through  the  laud  disconsolate. 
I,  Hanum&n«  of  V&nar  race. 
Sent  by  the  king  have  sought  this  place. 
For  he,  the  pious,  just,  and  true, 
In  friendly  league  would  join  with  you. 
Know,  godlike  youths,  that  I  am  one 
Of  his  chief  lords,  the  Wind-God's  son. 
With  course  unchecked  I  roam  at  will. 
And  now  from  Rishyamfika's  hill. 
To  please  his  heart,  his  hope  to  speed, 
I  came  disguised  in  beggar's  weed.' 

Thus  Hantimdn,  well  trained  in  lore 
Of  language,  spoke,  and  said  no  more. 
The  son  of  Raghu  joyed  to  hear 
The  envoy's  speech,  and  bright  of  cheer 
Ue  turned  to  Lakshman  by  his  side, 
And  thus  in  words  of  transport  criwd  : 

'  The  counsellor  we  now  behold 
Of  King  Sugriva  righteous-souled. 

1  Twisted  up  in  a  matted  coil  as  was 

the  custom  of  ascetics, 
s  The  sun  and  moon. 
3  Th#  rainbow, 


His  face  I  long  have  yearned  to  nee. 
And  now  his  envoy  comes  to  me. 
With  sweetest  words  in  courteous  phrmae 
Answer  this  mighty  lord  who  slays 
His  foemen,  by  Sugriva  sent. 
This  y^nar  chief  most  eloquent. 
For  one  whose  words  so  sweetly  flow 
The  whole  Hig-veda'  needs  must  know. 
And  in  his  well  trained  memory  store 
The  Yajush  and  the  Soman's  lore. 
ELe  must  have  bent  hi8  faithful  ear 
All  grammar's  varied  rules  to  hear. 
For  his  long  speech  how  well  he  spoke! 
In  all  its  length  no  rule  he  broke. 
In  eye,  on  brow,  in  all  his  face 
The  keenest  look  no  guile  could  trace. 
No  change  of  hue,  no  pose  of  limb 
Gave  sign  that  aught  was  false  in  him. 
Concise,  unfaltering,  sweet  and  clear. 
Without  a  word  to  pain  the  ear. 
From  chest  to  throat,  nor  hig^  nor  low, 
His  accents  came  in  measur^  flow. 
How  well  he  bpoke  with  perfect  art 
That  wondrous  speech  that  charmed  tke 

heart. 
With  finest  skill  and  order  graced 
In  words  that  knew  nor  pause  nor  haste! 
That  speech,  with  consonants  that  spring 
From  the  three  seats  of  uttering,* 
Would  charm  the  spirit  of  a  foe 
Whose  sword  is  raised  for  mortal  blow. 
How  mav  a  ruler's  plan  succeed 
Who  lacKS  such  envoy  good  at  need  ? 
How  fail,  if  one  whose  mind  is  stored 
With  gifts  so  rare  assist  his  lord  ? 
What  plans  can  fail,  with  wisest  speech 
Of  envoy's  lips  to  further  each  ?' 

Th  us  H^jna  spoke;  and  Lakshman,taught 
In  all  the  art  tnat  utters  thought, 
To  King  ISugriva's  learned  spy 
Thus  made  his  eloquent  reply  : 
*  Full  well  we  know  the  gifts  that  grace 
Sugriva,  lord  of  V^nar  race, 
And  hither  turn  our  wandering  feet 
That  we  that  high-souled  king  may  meet. 
So  now  our  pleasant  task  shall  be 
To  do  the  words  he  speaks  by  thee.' 

His  prudent  speech  the  V&nar  heard. 
And  all  his  heart  with  joy  was  stirred. 
And  hope  that  league  with  them  woul* 

bring 
Redress  and  triumph  to  his  king. 


*  The  Vedas  are  four  in  number,  th* 
Rich  or  Big-veda,  the  Yajush  or  Yajuif- 
veda;  the  S&man  or  8&maveda.  and  the 
Atharvan  or  Atharva-veda.    See  p.  8. 

1Note»  • 

"  The  cheit,  the  ths;oat,  and  the  head. 
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LASSHMAN'S  REPLY. 

Cheered  by  the  words  ,tbat  B&ma  spoke* 
Joy  in  the  Yinv's  breast  awoke. 
And.  as  his  friendly  mood  he  knew. 
Bis  thoughts  to  King  Su^va  tew  : 

*  Again/  he  jnused,  *my  tagh-souled  lord 
Shall  rule,  to  kingly  state  restored ; 
Since  one  oo  mighty  cones  to  save. 
And  freely  fives  the  help  we  erave.* 

Then  joyous  Hanum6ii,  the  best 
Of  all  tho  Y6nar  kind,  addressed 
These  words  to  R4ma,  trained  of  yore 
Jn  all  the  arts  of  speaSters*  lore :  i 

•  Why  do  your  feet  this  forest  ivead 
Bv  silTan  Hie  inhabited. 

This  awful  maze  of  tree  and  thorn 
Which  Famp&*s  flowering  groves  adorof 

He  spoke  :  obedient  to  the  eve 
Of  B4ma  Lakshman  made  reply^ 


The  name  and  fortune  to  unfo' 
Of  Baghu*s  son  the  lofty -souled  : 
*■  True  to  the  law.  of  lame  unstained* 
llie  glorious  Basaratha  reigned* 
And,  steadfast  in  his  duty,  long 
Kept  dM  f  our  castessfrom  scathe  and  wrong. 
Through  his  wide  realm  his  will  was  done, 
And,  loved  by  all,  ho  hated  none. 
Just  to  each  creature  great  and  small, 
liike  the  Oood  Sire  ho  cared  for  all. 
The  Agnish^m,'  as  priests  advised, 


*  ''In  our  own  metrical  romances,  or 
"whereiirer  a  poem  is  meant  not  for  readers 
but  for  chanters  and  oral  reciters,  these 
Jbmvuim^  to  meet  the  same  recurring  case, 
exist  by  scores.    Thus  every  woman  in 
these  metrical  romances  who  happens  to 
beyounir,  is  described  as*' so  bright  of  ble," 
x>r  complexion;  always  a  man  goes  "the 
mountenance  of  a  mile**  before  he  over- 
takes or  is  overtaken^    And  so  on  through 
a  vast  bead-roll  of  cases.    In  the  same 
spirit  Homer  has  his  eternal  rop  S'ap' 
1/iroS/cNi    cSoiv,    or    roi/    S^avafiu- 
/3b/ievoc  vpocr^tfmi,  &c. 

To  a  reader  of  sensibility,  such  recur- 
rences wear  an  air  of  ehild-like  simplicity, 
beautifully  recalling  the  features  of 
Homer'sprimiti  ve  age.  But  they  would  have 
flkppearea  faults  to  all  commonplace  critics 
in  literary  ages.** 

JDb  QoisoEV.  Homer  and  the  Homerida, 
'  Brihmans  the  sacerdotal  caste.  Ksha- 
triyas  the  royal  and  military,  Vaisyas  the 
mercantile,  and  Sudras  the  servile. 

^  A  proiracted  sacrilice  extending  over 
ereral  di^rs.  See  Book  I.  p.  24  Note. 
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And  various  rites  he  solemnized. 

Where  ample  largess  ever  paid 

The  Brihmans  for  their  holy  aid. 

Here  R4ma  stands,  his  heir  oy  birth, 

Whose  name  is  glorious  in  the  earth : 

Sure  refuge  he  of  all  oppressed. 

Most  f aitiiful  to  his  sire*s  behest. 

He,  Dasaratha's  eldest  born 

Whom  gifts  above  the  rest  adom» 

Lord  of  each  high  imperial  sign,i 

The  glorjT  of  his  kingiv  line, 

Bef t  of  his  rig^ht,  expelled  from  home. 

Came  forth  with  me  the  woods  to  roam. 

And  8it&  too^  his  faitbf ul  dame, 

Forth  with  her  virtuous  husband  came, 

Like  the  sweet  light  when  day  is  done 

Still  cleaving  to  ner  lord  the  sun. 

And  me  his  sweet  perfections  drew 

To  follow  as  his  servant  true. 

Named  Lakshma^^,  brother  of  my  lord 

Of  grateful  heart  with  knowledge  stored. 

Most  meet  is  he  all  bliss  to  share, 

Who  makes  the  good  of  all  his  care. 

Whiie^  power  and  lordship  cast  away, 

Jn  the  wild  wood  he  chose  to  stay, 

A  giant  came,— >his  name  unknown,— 

And  stole  the  princess  left  alone. 

Then  Diti's  son^  who^  cursed  of  yore. 

The  semblance  of  a  Bakshas  wore. 

To  King  Sugriva  bade  us  turn 

The  robber's  name  and  home  to  learn. 

For  he,  the  Y4nar  chief,  would  know 

The  dwelling  of  our  secret  foe. 

Such  words  of  hope  spake  Diti*8  son. 

And  sought  the  heaven  his  deeds  had  won. 

Thou  hast  my  tale.    From  first  to  last 

Thine  ears  have  heard  whate'er  has  past. 

B4ma  the  mighty  lord  and  I 

For  refuge  to  Sugriva  fiy. 

The  prince  whose  arm  bright  glory  gained, 

O'er  the  whole  earth  as  monarch  reigned. 

And  richest  gifts  to  others  gave. 

Is  come  Sugriva*s  help  to  crave  ; 

Son  of  a  king  the  surest  friend 

Of  virtue,  him  who  loved  to  lend 

His  succour  to  the  suffering  weak, 

Is  come  Sugriva's  aid  to  st^. 

Tes,  Baghu's  son  whose  matchless  hand 

Protected  all  this  sea-girt  land. 

The  virtuous  prince,  my  holy  guide^ 

For  refuge  seeks  Sugriva*s  side. 

His  favour  sent  on  great  and  small 

Should  over  save  and  prosper  all. 

He  now  to  win  Sugriva's  grace 

Has  sought  his  woodland  dwelling-place. 


1  Possessed  of  all  the  auspicious  personal 
marks  that  indicate  capacity  of  universal 
sovereignty.  See  Book  I.  p.  2,  and  Note  3. 

« Kabandha.  See  Book  III.  Canto 
LXXill. 
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Son  of  a  king  of  glorious  fame  ;— 
Who  knows  not  Dasaratha's  oame? — 
From  whom  all  princes  of  the  earth 
Keceivcd  each  honour  due  to  worth  ; — 
Heir  of  that  best  of  earthly  kings, 
K&ma  the  prince  whose  glory  rings 
Through  realms  below  and  earth  and  skies, 
For  refuge  to  i^ugriva  flies. 
Nor  should  the  Yanar  king  refuse 
The  boon  for  which  the  suppliant  sues,    ' 
But  with  his  forest  legions  speed 
To  save  him  in  his  utmost  need.* 

8umitr&'s  son,  his  eyes  bedewed 
With  piteous  tears,  thus  sighed  and  sued. 
Then,  trained  in  all  the  arts  that  guide 
The  speaker,  Hanumin  replied : 

*  Yea,  lords  like  you  of  wisest  thought, 
Whom  bapi)y  fate  has  hither  brought, 
Who  vanquish  ire  and  rule  each  sense. 
Must  of  our  lord  have  audience. 
Reft  of  his  kingdom,  sad,  forlorn, 
Once  B&li's  hate  now  B41i*8  scorn. 
Defeated,  severed  from  his  spouse, 
Wandering  under  forest  boughs. 
Child  of  the  Sun,  our  lord  and  king 
ISugriva  will  his  succours  bring, 
And  all  our  Y&nar  hosts  combined 
Will  trace  the  dame  you  long  to  find.' 

With  gentle  tone  and  winning  grace 
Thus  spake  the  chief  of  V6nar  race, 
And  then  to  Raghu's  son  he  cried  : 

•  Come,  haste  we  to  Sugriv^'s  side.' 

He  spoke,  and  for  his  words  so  sweet 
Good  Lakshman  paid  all  honour  meet ; 
Then  turned  and  cried  to  Raghu's  son  : 

*  Now  deem  thy  task  already  done. 
Because  this  chief  of  Viinar  kind, 
Son  of  the  Qod  who  rules  the  wind. 
Declares  Sugrlva*s  self  would  be 
Assisted  in  his  need  by  thee. 

Bright  gleams  of  joy  his  cheek  overspread 
As  each  glad  word  of  hope  he  said ; 
And  ne'er  will  one  so  valiant  deign 
To  cheer  our  hearts  with  hope  in  vain,' 

He  spoke,  and  Hanum^n  the  wise 
Cast  off  his  mendicant  disguise, 
And  took  again  his  V&nar  form, 
Son  of  the  God  of  wind  and  stnrm. 
High  on  liis  ample  back  in  haste 
Baghu's  heroic  sons  be  placed  ; 
And  turned  with  rapid  steps  to  find 
The  sovereign  of  the  V&nar  kind. 
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,From  Rishyamuka's  rugged  side 
To  Malaya's  hill  the  Yunar  hied. 


And  to  his  royal  chieftain  there 
Announced  the  coming  of  the  pair  : 
'  See.  here  with  Lakshma?  R&ma  stands 
Illustrious  in  a  hundred  lands. 
Whose  valiant  heart  will  never  quail 
Althoiii;h  a  thousand  foes  assail ; 
King  Dasaratha's  son,  the  grace 
And  glory  of  Ikshv&ku's  race. 
Obedient  to  his  father's  will 
He  cleaves  to  sacred  duty  still- 
With  rites  of  royal  pomp  and  pride 
His  sire  the  Fire-God  gratified ; 
Ten  hundred  thousand  kine  he  freed^ 
And  priests  enriched  with  ample  meed ; 
And  the  broad  land  protected,  fametl     • 
For  truthful  lips  ana  passions  tamed. 
Through  woman's  guile  his  son  hag  made 
His  dwelling  in  the  forest  shade. 
Where,  as  he  lived  with  every  sense 
Hubdued  in  hermit  abstinence. 
Fierce  K4van  stole  his  wife,  and  he 
Is  come  a  suppliant,  lord,  to  thee. 
Now  let  all  honour  due  be  paid 
To  these  great  chiefs  who  seek  thine  aid.'. 
Thus  spake   the  Vdnaf   prince,    and, 
stirred 
With  friendly  thoughts.  Sugriva  heard. 
The  light  of  joy  his  face  o'erspread, 
And  thus  to  Kaghu's  son  he  said : 
*  O  Prince,  in  rules  of  duty  trained. 
Caring  for  all  with  love  unfeigned, 
Hanum&n's  tongue  has  truly  shown 
The  virtues  that  are  thine  alone. 
My  ohiefest  glory,  gain,  and  bliss, 
O  stranger  Prince,  I  reckon  this, 
That  Raghu's  son  will  condescend 
To  seek  the  V^nar  for  his  friend. 
If  thou  my  true  ally  wouldst  be 
Accept  the  pledge  1  offer  thee. 
This  hand  in  sign  of  friendship  take. 
And  bind  the  bond  we  ne'er  will  break.' 
He   spoke,  and  joy   thrilled    R4ma'» 
breast; 
Sugrfva's  hand  he  seized  and  pressed  t 
And,  transport  beaming  from  nis  eye. 
Held  to  his  heart  his  new  ally. 
In  wanderer's  weed  disguised  no  more, 
His  proper  form  Han6m&n  wore. 
Then,  wood  with  wood  engendering,^  came 
Neath  his  deft  hands  the  kindled  flame. 
Between  the  chiefs  that  fire  he  placed 

"  Fire  for  sacred  purposes  is  produced 
by  the  attrition  of  two  pieces  of  wood. 
In  marriage  and  other  solemn  covenants 
fire  is  regarded  as  the  holy  witness  in 
whose  presence  the  agreement  is  made. 
Spenser  in  a  description  of  a  marriage, 
I  has  borrowed  from  the  Roman  rite  what 
'  he  calls  the  housUng,  or  sacramental  fire  : 
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With  wreathfl  of    flowers  and  worship 

graced, 
And  round  its  blazing  glory  went 
The  friends  with  slow  steps  reverent. 

Thus  each  to  other  pledged  and  bound 
In  solemn  league  new  transport  found, 
Aud  bent  upon  his  dear  ally 
The  gaxe  he  ne*er  could  satisfy. 

*  Friend  of  my  soul  art  thou  :  we  share 
Bach  other's  joy,  each  other's  care ;' 
Thus  in  the  bliss  that  thrilled  his  breast 
Sugriva  Raghu's  son  addressed. 

From  a  hign  861  a  branch  he  tore 
Which  many  a  leaf  and  blossom  bore, 
And  the  fine  twigs  beneath  them  laid 
A  seat  for  him  aud  B4ma  made. 
Then  Hanum&n  with  joyous  mind, 
Son  of  the  God  who  rules  the  wind, 
To  Lakshman  gave,  his  seat  to  be. 
The  gay  branch  of  a  Sandal  tree. 
Then  King  Sugriva  with  his  eyes 
8till  trembling  with  the  sweet  surprise 
Of  the  great  jov  he  could  not  hide. 
To  Raghu's  noblest  scion  cried  : 
'  O  B&ma,  racked  with  woe  and  fear. 
Spurned  by  my  foes,  I  wander  here. 
Iwf  t  oiE  my  spouse,  forlorn  I  dwell 
Here  in  my  forest  citadel. 
Or  wild  with  terror  and  distress 
Koam  through  the  distant  wilderness. 
Vext  by  my  orother  B&li  long 
My  soul  has  borne  the  scathe  and  wrong. 
Do  thou,  whose  virtues  all  revere, 
Belease  me  from  my  woe  and  fear, 
From  dire  distress  thy  friend  to  free 
Is  a  high  task  and  worthy  thee.' 

He  spoke,  and  Baghu's  son  who  knew 
All  sacred  duties  men  should  do. 
The  friend  of  iustice,  void  of  guile, 
Thus  answered  with  a  gentle  smile : 

•  Great  V6nar,  friends  who  seek  my  aid 
Still  find  their  trust  with  fruit  repaid. 
B41i,  thy  foe,  who  stole  away 

Thy  wife,  this  vengeful  hand  shall  slay. 
These  shafts  which  sunlike  flash  and  burn, 
Winged  with  the  feathers  of  the  hern, 
Each  swift  of  flight  and  sure  and  dread, 
With  even  knot  and  pointed  head, 
Fierce  as  the  crashing  fire- bolt  sent 
By  him  who  rules  the  firmament, ^ 
Shall  reach  thy  wicked  foe  and  like 

**  His  owne  two  hands  the  holy  knots 

did  knit 
That  none  but  death  for  ever  can  divide. 
His  owne  two  hands,   for  such  a  turn 

most  fit, 
The  housling  fire  did  kindle  and  provide.' 
Faery  Queen,  Book  I.  xii.  37. 
1  Indra. 


Infuriate  serpents  hiss  and  strike. 
Thou,  Vanar  King,  this  day  sbalt  see 
The  foe  who  long  has  injured  thee 
Lie,  like  a  shattered  mountain,  low, 
Slain  by  the  tempest  of  my  bow.' 

Thus  R&ma  spake :  Sugriva  heard, 
And  mighty  joy  his  bosom  stirred  ; 
As  thus  his  champion  he  addressed  : 
*  Now  by/ thy  favour,  first  and  best 
Of  heroes,  shall  thy  friend  obtain 
His  realm  and  darling  wife  again 

Becovered  from  tne  foe. 
Check  thou  mine  elder  brother's  mighty 
That  ne'er  again  his  deadly  spite 
May  rob  me  of  mine  ancient  right, 

Or  vex  my  soul  with  woe.' 
The  league  was  struck,  a  league  to  brinfl; 
To  Sit&  fiends,  and  VAnar  king» 

Apportioned  bliss  and  bale. 
Through   her  left  eye  quick  throbbinga 

shot,* 
Glad  signs  the  lady  doubted  not. 

That  told  their  hopeful  tale. 
The  bright  left  eye  of  B&li  felt 
An  inauspicious  throb  that  dealt 

A  deadlv  blow  that  day. 
The  fiery  left  eyes  of  the  crew 
Of  demons  felt  the  throb,  and  knew 

The  herald  of  dismay. 


CANTO  VI. 


THE  TOKENS. 

With  joy  that  sprangfrom  hope  restored. 
To  Bama  spake  the  v  ^nar  lord  : 
*  1  know,  by  wise  Hantim^n  taught. 
Why  thou  the  lonely  wood  hast  sought. 
Where  with  thy  brother  Lakshman  thou 
Hast  sojourned,  bound  by  hermit  vow  ; 
Have  heard  how  Slt&,  Janak's  child, 
Was  stolen  in  the  pathless  wild, 
Hpw  by  a  roving  It^kshas  she 
Weeping  was  reft  from  him  and  thee  ; 
How,  bent  on  death,  the  gaint  slew 
The  vulture  kiu|^,  her  guardian  true. 
And  gave  thy  widowea  breast  to  know 
A  solitary  mourner's  woe.  ' 

But  soon,  dear  Prince,  thy  heart  shall  be 
From  every  trace  of  sorrow  free  ; 


1  B&li  the  king  defacto^ 

*  With  the  Indians,  as  with  the  ancienj: 
Greeks,  the  throbbing  of  the  right  eye  in 
a  man  is  an  auspicious  sign,  the  throbbing 
of  the  left  eye  is  the  opposite.  In  a  womai^ 
the  significations  of  signs  are  reversed. 

On  the  alliance  between  B^nia  and  the 
monkeys,  see  Additional  Notes, 
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For  I  thy  darling  will  restore, 
Lost  like  the  prize  of  holy  lorej 
Yes,  though  in  heaven  the  lady  dwell, 
Qr  prifoncfd  in  the  depths  of  hell, 
My  friendly  care  her  way  shall  traok 
And  hring  thy  ransomed  diirling  baok. 
\4^i  jthis  my  promise  soothe  tl^y  care, 
JNor  doubt  the  words  I  truly  swear. 
Saints,  Aends,  and  di^ellers  of  the  skies 
6hall  find  thy  wife  a  bitter  prize, 
Like  the  rash  ohild  who  rqes  too  late 
Thy  treacherous  lure  of  poisoned  oate. 
No  longer,  Prinoe,  thy  loss  deplore  : 
Thy  darling  wife  will  I  restore. 
'Twas  she  Tsaw  :  my  heart  infers 
That  shrinking  form  was  doubtless  hers, 
Which  gaint  E&va9,  fierce  and  dread. 
Bore  swiftly  through  the  clouds  overhead 
Still  writhing  in  his  strict  embrace 
Ljlw  helpless  nueen  oft  serpent  race, if 
And  it^Tti  her  Hps  that  sad  voice  came 
Shriel^ingibineown  i^nd  Lakshraan'sm^ne. 
Uish  on  a  hill  she  saw  me  stand 
Wilh  comrades  twain  on  either  hand. 
Her  outer  robe  to  earth  she  threw. 
And  with  it  sent  her  anklets  too. 
We  saw  the  glittering  tokens  fall, 
Wo  found  them  there  and  kept  them  all* 
These  will  I  bring :  perchance  thine  eyes 
I'he  treasured  spoils  lyill  recognze.' 

He  ce.ase4  ;  tnen  l^agl^u's  son  replie4 
To  the  glad  tale,  and  ei^er  cried  : 
'Bring  them  witli  all  thy  speed  :  delay 
^o  more,  dei^r  friend,  but  ha|rt«  away.' 

TnoB  R&ma  spoke.    Sugriva  hied 

?(r||^n  the  mountain's  caverned  side, 
mpelled  by  Ipve  that  stirred  e^h  thoi;ght 
The  precious  tokens  quickly  brought, 

)  The  Vadas  stolen  by  the  demons  Madhu 
andKaitabha.  ^  ^^ 
•  The  text  h^  ^^^f  dd^T^^  which  sig- 
nifies literally  "  the  lost  vedic  tradition.** 
\t  seems  thai  allusion  is  here  made  to  the 
Vedas  submerged  in  the  depth  of  the  sea, 
but  promptly  recovered  by  Vishnu  ip  one 
of  his  ipcarnation,  ^  the  brahmanic  legend 
relates,  with  which  the  ordhodoxy  of  the 
Br4hmi^n$  {|^ten4ed  perhaps  to  allude  to 
the  prompt  restoration  and  uninterrupte4 
continuity  of  tl^e  i^qcient  vedic  tradition.** 

OORRBSIO. 

s  Lt^e  tl^e  wife  of  a  N&ga  or  Serpent- 
God  i^rried  off  by  ^n  eagle.  The  enmity 
between  the  Eing  of  bir^  and  the  serpent 
}s  of  very  f  requept  oceurrpnce.  It  seems 
tu  be  a  modincatioq  pf  the  strife  between 
the  Vedic  Indra  and  the  Ahi,  the  serpent 
or  drought-fiend  ;  l)ctween  Apolldn,  and 
^l^e  P3rth6n«  Adam  and  the  Serpent. 


And  said  to  Raghu's  son.  Behold 
This  garment  and  these  rines  of  gold. 
In  R£na*8  hand  with  friendly  haste 
The  jewels  and  the  robe  he  placed. 
Then,  like  the  moon  by  mist  assailed. 
The  tear-dimmed  eyes  of  ^4ma  failed  ; 
That  burst  of  woe  unmanned  bis  frame. 
Woe  s]^rung  from  passion  for  his  dame. 
And  with  his  mainly  strength  o'erthrown. 
He  fell  and  cried,  Ah  me !  mine  own  ! 
Again,  again  close  to  his  br^t 
The  ornaments  and  t^^^  he  prei(sed. 
While  the  ouick  pants  that  shook  his  f  n^me 
As  from  a  lurioue  serpent  came. 
On  his  dear  brother  standing  nigh 
|Ie  turned  at  length  his  piteous  eye  ; 
And,  while  his  taars  increasing  ran. 
In  bitter  wail  he  thus  began  : 
'Look,  brother,  and  behold  once  more 
The  ornaments  and  rob9  she  wore, 
Dropped  while  the  giant  bore  away 
In  cruel  arms  hjs  struggling  prey, 
Dropped  in  some  quiet  spo^  I  ween. 
Where  the  young  grass  was  soft  and  grpen  | 
For  still  untouched  by  spot  or  stain 
Their  former  beanty  all  retain.* 

He  spoke  with  m^ny  a  tear  and  sigh. 
And  thus  his  brother  made  reply  : 
^The  bracelets  thou  hast  f oqd^y  shown. 
And  earrings,  are  to  me  i^qknowp, 
But  by  long  service  taught  I  greet 
The  anklets  of  her  honoured  feet.'  > 

Then  to  Sugrfva  K4ma,  best 
Of  Raghu's  sons,  these  words  addressed  : 

*  Say  to  what  quarter  of  the  sky 
The  cruel  fiend  was  seen  t6  fly, 
Bering  afar  my  captured  wife, 
AHy  darling  dearer  than  my  life. 
Speak,  y^nar  King^  that  I  may  know 
where  dwells  the  cause  of  all  my  woe  ; 
Tha  fiend  for  whose  transgression  all 
The  giapts  by  this  hand  shall  fjUl* 
He  who  the  Maithil  lady  stole 
And  kindled  fury  in  my  soul, 
^as  sought  his  fate  in  senseless  pride 
And  opened  I)eath*s  dark  portal  wide* 
Thep  tell  me,  V&nar  lord,  1  pr?iy, 

The  dwelling  of  my  foe. 
And  he,  beneath  this  hand,  to*day 

70  Vama's  halls  shall  go.* 

1  He  means  that  he  has  never  ventured 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  her  arms  Wd  face, 
though  he  has  ever  been  i^er  4^tot^ 
servant. 
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CANTO  vir. 

RAMA  CONSOLEP. 

With  Ibriging  loyei  arid  woe  oppfeiteefd 
The  y&nar  dhief  he  thus  addressdd  ; 
And  he,  while  sobs  his  tltteraride  broke,- 
Raised  Up  his  reverent  hands  aiid  spokcf : 

*  O  Raghu's  son,  I  canndt  tell 
Wheife  ilow  that  druel  fiend  maty  dwell, 
peclare  his  power  and  might,  of  trade 
The  author  of  his  dursed  race. 
Still  trust  the;  promise  that  I  nlake 
And  let  thy  breast  noi  longer  ache. 
So  will  I  U}\\i  nor  toil  in  vain, 
That  thou  tht  coilsort  may  at  regain. 
So  will  I  work  with  might  and  skill 
That  I'oy  anew  thy  heart  shall  fill : 
The  valour  of  niy  soul  display. 
And  K4vaTl  and  his  l^giotis  slay. 
Awake^  awake!  unmanned  no  more 
Recall  the  strength  was  tlline  of.  yore. 
Beseems  not  men  like  thee  to  wear 
A  weak  heiart  yielding  to  defspalr. 
Like  troubles,  too,  mine  eyes  nave  seen, 
Lamenting  for  A  long-lost  queen  ; 
But,  by  despair  unconquef^  yet, 
My  strength  of  miind  I  ne*ef  forgd;. 
Far  more  shouldst  thou  of  lofty  soul 
Thy  passion  aiid  thy  teats  control. 
When  I,  of  tr&nar*s  humbler  strain, 
We^  not  for  Uer  in  ceaseless  pain. 
Be  firm,  be  patient,  nor  forget 
The  bounds  the  brave  of  heart  have  set 
In  loss,  in  woe,  in  strife,  in  fear, 
When  the  dark  hour  of  death  is  near. 
Up  ?  with  tlline  own  brave  heart  advise : 
Not  thus  despond  the  firm  and  wise. 
But  he  who  gives  hid  childish  heart 
To  choo^'  the  coward^s  weakling  part, 
Sinks,  like  a  f  ouuderefd  vessel,  deeipi  ' 
In  waves  of  woe  that  o'er  him  sw6ep. 
See,  suppliant  blind  to  hand  I  Imy, 
Ana,  moved  by  faithful  love,  I  pray. 
Give  way  no  more  to  grief  and  gloom. 
But  all  fliy  native  strength  resume. 
No  joy  on  earth,  1  ween,  have  they 
Who  yield  their  eouls  to  sorrow's  sway. 
Their  glory  fades  in  slow  decline : 
'Tis  not  foV  thee  to  grieve  and  pine, 
I  do  but  hint  with  friendly  speech 
The  wiser  part  I  dare  not  teach. 
This  better  path,  dear  friend,  pursue. 
And  let  not  grief  thy  soul  subdue.! 

Sugriva  thus  with  gentle  art 
And  sweet  words  soothed  the  mourner's 

heart, 
Who  brushed  off  with  his  mantlets  hem 
Tears  from  the  eyes  bedewed  with  them. 


Sugrfva'9  woirds  were  not  ifi  rain, 
And  B^ma  was  himself  again ; 
Around  the  king  his  arms  be  threw, 
And  thus  began  his  speech  anew :    • 

'  Whate'er  a  friend  most  wise  and  true, 
Who  dounsels  for  the  best,  8ht>Uld  do, 
Whatever  his  gentle  part  sli.oiild  be, 
Has  been  perrohned,*  dear  friend,  by  thee. 
Taught  by  thv  counsel,  O  my  lord, 
I  feel  my  native  strength  l^itored. 
A  friend,  like  thee  is  haM  to  gain. 
Most  rare  in  time  of  grief  and  pain. 
Now  strain  thitie  utmoit)t  power  to  trade 
The  Maitbil  lady's  dwelling  plade. 
And  aid  tne  in  my  seatch  to  find  ,> 

Fierce  fldtan  of  thd  impious  mind^ 
Trust  thou,  in  turuf  thy  loyal  friend, 
And  say  what  aid  this  ttrm  can  lend 
To  ape^  thy  hoi)esf  as  fostering  rain 
QtticKens  in  eftrth  the  sclittered  grain. 
Deem  not  those  words,  that  seemed  to 

spring 
From  pridci,  <ire  false,  O  V&nar  King. 
None  from  these  lips  has  ever  heard. 
None  e*er  shall  hear,  one  lying  word. 
Again  I  promise  and  declare. 
Yea,  by  my  truth,  dear  friend,  I  swear,* 
Then  glad  was  King  Sugrlva's  breast, 
Ahd  all  his  lords  their  joy  confessed. 
Stirred  by  sure  hope  of  Bi&nM|'s  aid, 
And  promise  which  the  princelRid'made. 

CANTO  VIIL 
ItAMA'S  PROMISE. 

Doubt  from  Sugrlva*s  heart  had  fled. 
And  thus  to  Baghu's  son  he  said : 
^  No  bliss  the  Gods  of  heaven  deny, 
Each  views  me  with  a  favouring  eye. 
When  thou,  whom  all  good  gifts  attend, 
Hast  sought  me  and  become  my  friend. 
Leagued,  friend,  with  thee  in  bold  emprise 
My  arm  might  win  the  conquered  skies; 
And  shall  our  banded  strength  be  weak 
To  gain  the  realm  which  novf  I  seek  ? 
A  happy  fate  was  mine  above 
My  kim  and  kin  and  all  I  love. 
Wiien,  near  the  witness  fire,  I  won 
Thy  friendship,  Baghu's  glorious  son. 
Thou  too  in  ripening  time  shalt  see 
Thy  friend  not  all  unworthy  thee. 
What  gifts  I  have  shall  thus  be  ^own  ? 
Not  mine  thetongueto  make  them  knoWn. 
Strong  is  the  changeless  bond  that  binds 
The  friendly  faith  of  noble  minds. 
In  woe,  in  dianger,  firm  and  sure 
Their  constancy  and  love  endure. 
Gold,  silver,  jewels  rich  and  rafe 
They  count  as  wealth  for  friends  to  Ahare, 
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Yea,  be  they  rich  or  poor  and  low, 
Blest  with  aU  joys  or  sunk  in  woe. 
Stained  with  each  fault  or  pure  of  blame. 
Their  friends  the  nearest  place  may  claim  ; 
For  whom  thejr  leave  at  friendship's  call. 
Their  gold,  their  bliss,  their  homes  and  all. 

He  spoke  by  generous  impulse  moved, 
And  Baghu's  son  his  speech  approved, 
'  Glancing  at  Lakshman  by  his  side, 
Like  Indra  in  his  beauty's  pride. 
U'he  y&nar  monarch  saw  the  pair 
Of  mighty  brothers  standing  there, 
And  turned  his  rapid  eye  to  viciw 
The  forest  trees  that  near  him  grew. 
He  saw,  not  far  from  where  he  stood, 
A  S&l  tree  towering  o'er  the  wood. 
Amid  the  thick  leaves  many  a  bee 
Graced  the  scant  blossoms  of  the  tree, 
From  whose  dark  shade  a  bough,  that  bore 
A  load  of  leafy  twigs,  he  tore. 
Which  on  the  grassy  ground  he  laid 
Atid  seats  for  him  and  B4ma  made. 
Han(im&n  saw  them  sit,  he  sought 
A  S4l  tree's  leafy  bough  and  brought 
The  burthen,  and  with  meek  request 
Bntreated  Lakshman,  too,  to  rest. 
There  on  the  noble  mountain's  brow, 
Strewn  with  the  young  leaves  of  the  bough. 
Sat  Baghu's  son  in  placid  ease 
Calm  as  the  sea  when  sleeps  the  breeze. 
Sugriva's  heart  with  rapture  swelled, 
And  thus,  by  eager  love  impelled, 
He  spoke  in  gracious  tone,  that,  oft 
Checked  bv  his  joy,  was  low  and  soft : 
*  I,  by  my  brother's  might  oppressed, 
By  ceaseless  woe  and  fear  distresfeed, 
Houming  my  consort  faraway, 
On  Rishyamtika's  mountain  stray. 
Expelled  by  B&li's  cruel  hate  ' 
I  wander  here  disconsolate. 
Do  thou  to  whom  all  sufferers  flee, 
From  his  dread  hand  deliver  me.' 

He  spoke,  and  Il4ma,  just  and  brave, 
"Whose  pious  soul  to  virtue  clave. 
Smiled  as  in  conscious  might  he  eyed 
The'  king  of  Vdnars,  and  replied  : 
'  Best  fruit  of  friendship  is  the  deed 
That  helps  the  friend  in  hour  of  need; 
And  this  mine  arm  in  death  shall  lay 
Thy  robber  ere  the  close  of  day. 
For  see,  these  feathered  darts  of  mine 
Whose  points  so  fiercely  flash  and  shine, 
And  shafts  with  golden  emblem,  came 
From  dark  woods  known  by   Skanda's 

•'  name,' 

>  The  wood  in  which  Skanda  or  K4rti- 
keya  was  brought  up  : 

•The  Warrior-God 
Whose  infant  steps  amid   the  thickets 
strayed 


Winged  from  the  pinion  of  the  hern 
Like  Indra's  bolts  they  strike  and  bum. 
With  even  knots  and  piercing  head 
Each  like  a  furious  snake  is  sped ; 
With  these,  to-day,  before  thine  eye 
Shall,  like  a  shattered  mountain,  lie 
B41i,  thy  dread  and  wicked  foe, 
O'erwhelmed  in  hideous  overthrew.' 

tie  spoke :  Sugriva's  bosom  swelled 
With  hope  and  joy  unparalleled. 
Then  his  glad  voice  the  V4nar  raised. 
And  thus  the  son  of  Baghu  praised  : 
•  Long  have  I  pined  in  depth  of  grief  ; 
Thou  art  the  hope  of  all,  O  chief. 
Now,  Baghu's  son,  I  hail  thee  friend. 
And  bid  thee  to  my  woes  attend ; 
For,  by  my  truth  1  swear  it,  now 
Not  life  itself  is  dear  as  thou. 
Since  by  the  witness  fire  we  met 
And  friendly  hand  in  hand  was  set. 
Friend  communes  now  with  friend,  and 

hence 
I  tell  with  surest  confidence, 
How  woes  that  on  my  spirit  weigh 
Consume  me  through  the  night  and  day.' 

For  sobs  and  sighs  he  scarce  could  speak, 
And  his  sad  voice  came  low  and  weak. 
As,  while  his  eyes  with  tears  o'erflowed, 
1  he  burden  of  his  soul  he  showed. 
Then  by  strong  effort,  bravely  made. 
The  torrent  of  his  tears  he  stayed. 
Wiped  his  bright  eyes,  his  grief  subdued, 
And  thus,  more  calm,  his  speech  renewed  ; 

« By  Bdli's  conquering  might  oppressed. 
Of  power  and  kingship  dispossessed, 
lioaded  with  taunts  of  scorn  and  hate 
I  left  my  realm  and  royal  state. 
He  tore  away  my  consort :  she 
Was  dearer  than  my  life  to  me, 
And  many  a  friend  to  me  and  mine 
In  hopeless  chains  was  doomed  to  pine. 
With  wicked  thoughts,  unsated  still. 
Me  whom  he  wrongs  he  yearns  to  kill ; 
And  spies  of  V6nar  race,  who  tried 
To  slay  me,  by  this  hand  have  died. 
Moved  by  this  constant  doubt  and  fear 
I  saw  thee.  Prince,  and  came  not  near. 
When  woe  and  peril  gather  round 
A  foe  in  every  form  is  found. 
Save  Hanum&n,  O  Raghu's  son. 
And  these,  no  friend  is  left  me,  none. 
Through  their  kind  aid,  a  faithful  band 
Who  guard  their  lord  from  hostile  hand. 
Best  when  their  chieftain  rests  and  bend 
Their  ^teps  where'er  he  lists  to  wend,— 
Through  them  alone,  in  toil  and  pain. 
My  wretched  life  I  still  sustain. 

Where  the  reeds  wave  over  the  holy  8od.' 
I     See  also  Book  I.  Canto  XXIX. 
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Enough,  for  thou  hast  heard  in  brief 
^he  story  of  my  pain  and  grief. 
His  mighty  strength  all  regions  know, 
My  Urother,  but  my  deadly  foe. 
Ah,  if  the  proud  oppreshor  fell. 
His  death  would  all  my  woe  dispel. 
Yea,  on  my  cruel  conqueror's  fall 
My  joy  depends,  my  life,  my  all. 
This  were  the  end  and  sure  relief, 
O  B&ma,  of  my  tale  of  grief. 
Fair  be  his  lot  or  dark  with  woe, 
No  comfort  like  a  friend  I  know.' 

Then  lUma  spoke  ;  *  O  friend,  relate 
Whence  sprang  fraternal  strife  and  hate. 
That  duly  taught  by  thee,  I  may 
Each   foeman's  strength   and  weakness 

weigh : 
And  skilled  in  every  chance  restore 
I'he  blissful  state  thou  hadst  before. 
For,  when  1  think  of  all  the  scorn 
And  bitter  woe  thou  long  hast  borne, 
My  soul  indignant  swells  with  pain 
Like  waters  flushed  with  furious  rain. 
Then,  ere  I  string  this  bended  bow, 
Tel)  me  the  tale  I  long  to  know, 
Ere  from  the  cord  my  arrow  fly. 
And  low  in  death  thy  foeman  lie.* 

He  spoke  :  Sugriva  joyed  to  hear. 
Nor  less  his  lords  were  glad  of  cheer : 
And  thus  to  R^ma  mighty-souled 
The  cause  that  moved  their  strife  he  told  *. 

CANTO  IX. 


.      SUGBrVA'S  STORY. I 

*  My  brother,  known  by  B&li's  name, 
HacI  won  by  might  a  conqueror's  fame. 
My  father's  eldest- born  was  he. 
Well  honoured  by  his  sire  and  me. 
My  father  died,  and  each  sage  lord 
Named  B&li  king  with  one  accord  ; 
And  he,  by  right  of  birth  ordained. 
The  sovereign  of  the  Yanars  reigned. 
He  in  his  royal  place  controlled 
The  kingdom  ot  our  sires  of  old, 
And  I  all  faithful  service  lent 
To  aid  my  brother's  government. 
The  fiend  M&y&vi,~him  of  yore 
To  Dundublii*  his  mother  bore,— 


*  **  Sugriva's  story  paints  in  vivid  colours 
the  manners,  customs  and  ideas  of  the 
wild  mountain  tribes  which  inhabited 
Kishkindhya  or  the  southern  hills  of  the 
Deccan,  of  the  people  whom  the  poem 
calls  monkeys,  tribes  altogether  different 
in  origin  and  civilization  from  the  Indo- 
fianskrit  race."    Gokresio. 

>  A  flend  slain  by  Bali. 


For  woman's  love  in  strife  engaged, 
A  deadly  war  with  B41i  waged. 
When  sleep  had  chained  each  weary  frame 
To  vast  Kishkindh^'s'  gates  he  came. 
And,  shouting  through  the  shades  of  night. 
Challenged  his  foeman  to  the  tight. 
My  brotner  beard  the  furious  shout, 
And  wild  with  rage  rushed  madly  out, 
Though  fain  would  I  and  each  sad  wife 
detain  him  from  the  deadly  strife. 
He  burned  his  demon  foe  to  slay. 
And  rushed  impetuous  to  the  fray. 
His  weeping  wives  he  thrust  aside, 
And  forth,  impelled  by  fury,  hied  ; 
While,  by  my  love  ana  duty  led, 
I  followed  where  my  brother  sped. 
May4vi  looked,  and  at  the  sight 
Fled  from  his  foes  in  wild  affright. 
The  flying  fiend  we  quickly  viewed. 
And  with  swift  feet  his  steps  pursued. 
Then  rose  the  moon,  whose  friendly  ray 
Cast  light  upon  our  headlong  way. 
By  the  soft  beams  was  dimly  shown 
A  migbty  cave  with  grass  o'ergrown. 
Within  its  depths  he  sprang,  and  we 
The  demon's  lorm  no  more  might  see. 
My  brother's  breast  was  all  aglow 
With  fury  when  he  missed  the  foe. 
And,  turning,  thus  to  me  he  said 
With  senses  all  disquieted  : 
'  Here  by  the  cavern's  mouth  remain ; 
Keep  ear  and  eye  upon  the  strain, 
While  I  the  dark  recess  explore 
And  dip  my  brand  in  foeman's  gore,* 
1  heard  his  angry  speech,  and  tried 
To  turn  him  from  his  plan  aside. 
He  made  me  swear  by  both  his  feet. 
And  sped  within  the  dark  retreat. 
While  in  the  cave  he  stayed,  and  I 
Watched  at  the  mouth,  a  year  went  by. 
For  his  return  I  looked  in  vain, 
And,  moved  by  love,  believed  him  slain. 
I  mourned,  by  doubt  and  fear  distressed* 
And  greater  horror  seized  my  breast 
When  from  the  cavern  rolled  a  flood, 
A  carnage  stream  of  froth  and  blood  ; 
And  from  the  depths  a  sound  of  fear, 
The  roar  of  demons,  smote  mine  ear ; 
But  never  rang  my  brother's  shout 
Triumphant  in  the  battle  rout. 
I  closed  the  cavern  with  a  block. 
Huge  as  a  hill,  of  shattered  rock. 
Gave  offerings  due  to  Bali's  shade. 
And  sought  Kishkindh&,  sore  dismayed. 
Long  time  with  anxious  care  I  tried 
From  Bali's  lords  his  fate  to  hide. 
But  they,  when  once  the  tale  was  known. 
Placed  me  as  king  on  Kali*s  throne. 
There  for  a  while  I  justly  reigned 

»  Bali's  mountain  <^^*goOQle 
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And  all  with  equal  care  ordained. 
When  joyous  from  the  demon  slain 
My  brotner  B61i  came  again. 
He  found  me  niliog  in  his  stead. 
And,  fired  with  rage,  his  eyes  grew  red. 
Be  slew  the  lords  who  made  me  king, 
And  spoke  keen  words  to  taunt  and  sting. 
The  kingly  rank  and  power  I  held 
'hHy  brother's  ra^e  with  ease  had  quelled, 
But  still,  restramed  by  old  respect 
For  claims  of  birth,  the  thought  I  checked. 
Thus  baying  struck  the  demon  down 
Came  B61i  to  his  royal  town. 
With  meek  respect,  with  humble  speech, 
His  haughty  heart  I  strove  to  reach. 
But  all  my  arts  were  tried  in  vain, 
1^0  gentle  word  his  lips  would  deign. 
Though  to  the  ground  I  bent  and  set 
His  feet  upon  my  coronet ; 
Still  B&li  m  his  rage  and  pride 
All  signs  of  grace  aud  love  denied.* 


CANTO  X. 


SUGRrVA'S  STORY. 

'  I  strove  to  soothe  and  lull  to  rest 
The  fury  of  his  troubled  breast : 
•  Well  art  thou  come,  dear  lord,*  I  cried, 
*6y  whose  strong  arm  thy  foe  has  died. 
Forlorn  I  languished  here,  but  now 
My  saviour  and  defence  art  thou. 
Once  more  receive  this  regal  shade ^ 
Like  the  full  moon  in  heaven  displayed ; 
And  let  the  chouries,'  thus  restored, 
Wave  glorious  o'er  the  rightful  lord. 
I  kept  my  watch,  thy  word  obeyed, 
And  by  the  cave  a  year  I  stayed. 
But  when  I  saw  that  stream  of  blood 
Bush  from  the  cavern  in  a  flood. 
My  sad  heart  broken  with  dismay. 
And  every  wandering  sense  astray, 
I  barred  the  entrance  with  a  stone,— 
A  cragfrom  some  high  mountain  thrown— 
Turned  from  the  spot  I  watched  in  vain. 
And  to  Eishkindha  came  again. 
My  deep  distress  and  downcast  mien 
By  citizen  and  lord  were  seen. 
They  made  me  king  against  my  will : 
Forgive  me  if  the  deed  was  ill. 
True  as  I  ever  was  I  see 
My  honoured  king  once  more  in  thee  ; 
I  only  ruled  a  whue  the  state 
When  thou  hadst  left  us  desolate. 

»  The  canopy  or  royal  umbrella,  one  of 
the  usual  Indian  regalia. 

*  Whisks  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Yak 
or  Bos  gruuniers,  also  regal  insignia. 


This  town  with  people,  lords,  and  lakult« 
Lay  as  a  trust  in  guardian  hands ; 
And  now,  my  gracious  lord,  accept 
The  kingdom  which  thy  servant  kept. 
Forgive  me.  victor  of  the  f oe» 
Nor  let  thy  wrath  agaiflst  me  glow. 
See  joining  suppliant  hands  I  pray. 
And  at  thy  feet  my  head  I  lay. 
Believe  my  words :  ag'ainst  my  will 
The  royal  seat  they  lUade  me  fill. 
Unkinged  they  saw  the  city,  hence 
Thev  made  me  lord  for  her  defence.' 

But  B^i,  though  I  humbly  sued. 
Reviled  me  in  his  furious  mood  :  1 

'  Out  on  thee,  wretch  !  *  in  wrath  he  eriedf 
With  many  a  bitter  taunt  beside. 
He  summoned  every  lord,  and  all 
His  subjects  gathered  at  hi«  call. 
Then  forth  his  burning  anger  broke^ 
And  thus  amid  his  friends  he  spoke: 
'  I  need  not  tell,  for  well  ye  know. 
How  fierce  M&y4vi,  fiend  and  foe. 
Came  to  Kishkindh&'s  gate  by  night» 
And  dared  me  in  his  wrath  to  fight. 
I  heard  each  word  the  demon  said : 
Forth  from  my  royal  hall  I  sped ; 
And,  foe  in  brother's  guise  concealed, 
Sugriva  followed  to  the  field. 
The  mighty  demon  through  the  shade 
Beheld  me  come  with  one  to  aid  ; 
Then  shrinking  from  uneoual  fi^ht. 
He  turned  his  back  in  swiftest  flight, 
^rom  vengeful  foes  his  life  to  save 
He  sought  the  refuge  of  a  cave. 
Then  when  I  saw  the  flend  had  fled 
Within  that  cavern  dark  and  dnead, 
'Thus  to  my  brother  cruel-eyed. 
Impatient  in  my  wrath,  I  cried : 
*  I  seek  no  more  my  royal  town 
Till  I  have  struck  the  demon  down. 
Here  by  the  cavern's  mouth  remain 
Until  my  hand  the  foe  have  slain.' 
Upon  his  faith  my  heart  relied. 
And  swift  within  the  depths  I  hied. 
A  year  went  by  :  in  every  spot 
I  sought  the  fiend,  but  found  him  not. 
At  length  my  foe  I  saw  and  slew. 
Whom  long  I  feared  when  lost  to  view  ; 
And  all  his  kinsmen  by  his  side 
Beneath  my  vengeful  fury  died. 
The  monster,  as  lie  reeled  and  fell. 
Poured  forth  his  blood  with  rdar and  yell; 
And,  filling  all  the  cavern,  dyed 
The  portal  with  the  crimson  tide. 
Upon  mv  foeman  slain  at  last 
One  look,  one  pitying  look,  I  cast. 
I  sought  again  the  light  of  day  : 
The  cave  was  closed  and  left  no  way. 
To  the  barred  mouth  I  sadly  oanie. 
And  called  aloud  Sugriva's  name. 
But  all  was  still :  no  voice  replied* 
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And.fappe  tvithiA  tny  bos6m  died. 
With  furious  efforts,  vain  at  first, 
^hroCfgh  bars  of  rock  my  way  I  burst. 
Then,  free  once  mfore.  the  path  that  brovght 
My  feet  in  safety  home  I  sought. 
'Twas  thus  Sugrtva  dared  despise 
The  claim  of  brothers'  f  Hendly  ties. 
"With  (frags  of  r^fck  he  barfed  ine  in,- 
And  for  himself  the  realm  would  win.* 

Thus  B41i  spoke  in  words  severe  ; 
And  thton,  unmoved  by  futh  or  fear/ 
Left  me  a  single  roI>e  afid  sent 
.His  brother  forth  in  banishment. 
He  cast  me  out  with  scaihe  and  scoml^ 
And  from  my  side  my  wife  was  torn. 
Now  in  ffteat  fear  and  ill  at  ease 
I  roam  this  land  vrith  woods  and  seas/ 
Or  dwell  on  Bishyam^ka's  hill. 
And  sorrow  for  my  (Tonsort  still. 
Thou  hast  the  tale  how  first  arose 
This  bitter  hate  of  brother  foes. 
Such  are  the  griefs  neath  whicb  I  pMc/ 
And  all  without  a  fault  of  IBine. 
O  swift  to  save  ih  hoar  of  fear. 
My  prayer  who  dread  this  B^i^  hear. 
With  gracious  love  assistanee  deign^ 
And  mline  oppressor's  arm  restrain.' 

Then  Kaghu*s  son.  the  good  and  brave/ 
With  a  gay  laugh  Ins  answer  gate : 
*  These  shafts  of  tnine  which  neW  can  fail, 
Before  whose  sheen  the  sun  erows  pale^ 
Winged  by  my  f  ury,  fleet  and  fierce, 
The  wicked  Bdli's  heart  shall  pierce. 
Yea,  mark  the  wcrrds  I  speak,  so  long 
Shall  live  that  wretch  who  joys  tn  wrongf, 
Until  these  angered  e^es  have  seen 
The  robber  of  ihy  darling  queen. 
1,  taught  by  equal  suffiering.  know 
What  wave*  of  grief  abore  thee  flow^ 
This  hand  thy  captive  wife  shall  f ree^ 
And  give  thy  kingdom  back  tp^thee.' 

Sugriva  joyed  as  R4Ma  spoke, 
And  valour  in  his  breast  awoke. 
His  eye  grew  bright,  hi8=  heart  grew  boldr 
And  thus  hi»  wondrous  tale  he  told : 
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*  I  doubt  not,  Prinee,  thy  peerless  mi/jht. 
Armed  with  these  shafts  so  keen  and  bright, 
Like  all-destroying  flre«  of  fate. 
The  worlds  could  bum  and  devastate* 
But  lend  thou  first  thy  mind  and  ear 
Of  B&lis  power  and  might  to  hear. 
How  bold,  how  firm,  in  oattle  tried, 
Is  B41i*8  heart ;  and  then  decide. 
From  east  to  west,  from  south  to  north 
On  reistless  errand  hurrying  forth, 


From  fartliresf  siea  to  sea  he  fliev 
Before  the  sun  has  lit  the  skies. 
A  miountain  top  he  oft  will  seek, 
Tear  ttam  its  rOot  a  towering  peak. 
Hurl  it  aloft,  as  'twere  a  ball, 
Attdf  catch  it  ere  to  earth  it  fall  ; 
And  many  a  tfee  that  longf  has  stood! 
In  health-  and  vigotit  in  the  wOod,- 
His  stegle  arUa  io  earth  wfll  throVr, 
I'he  marvels  of  his  mig&t  to  shoW. 
Shaped  like  a  bull,  a  ihotitster  bOre 
The  nafne  ol  Dundtibhi  of  yore  : 
He  matched  in  size  ft  mountain  height,* 
A  thousand  elophanta  in  Alight. 
By  pride  of  wondrous  gifts  fm^Ued, 
Ana  strength  he  de^ttted!  unparalleled. 
To"  Ocean,  lotd  of  streak  and  bi^ok, 
Athirst  for  war,  his  way  he  took. 
He  reached  the  king  Of  i^oUing  waves 
Whose  gems  are  piled  in  stinless  caves, 
And  threw  hfe  challenge  to  the  sea  : 

*  Come  forth,  O  King,  ftAd  fight  ifrith  me; 
Hespoke,  afldf^mftisoc^^nbed^ 

1?he  fighteotis'  liionarch  heaved  his  head^ 

And  gave,  sedate,  his  calm  rdply^ 

To  him  whoto  fate  impelled  to  die :     ^ 

*  Not  mine,  fiot  inine  £he  poWer,'  he  criedy 
'To  cope  with  thee  in  battle  tried ; 

But  listen  to  my  voice',  tfnd  seek 
The  worthier  foe  of  whoto  I  speak, 
the  Lo*a  of  fiills,  whete  hermits  live 
And  love  the  home  his  forests  give, 
Whose  child  is  J^aiikat^s  darling  queen,* 
I'he  ;^fng  of  Snows  is  he  i  mean. 
Deep  caves  hatf  he.  and  d'ark  bOttghs^  shade 
fhe  toflpetit  and  the  wild  cascade. 
I^roiti  Mm  elpect  the  fierce  delight 
Which  hetoes  feel  in  eqtial  fight.* 
He  deemed  tihiat  fed*  checked  ocean  * 
king, 
And.  lite  an  arfow  f^m  the  striAg, 
To  the  wild  wo»)ds  that  clothe  the  Side 
Of  Lord  Himalaya's  hills  he  hied. 
Then  l)andtrbhi,r  with  hideous  roai*. 
Huge  fragments  from  the  semmit  torer 
Vast  as  AiMvat,*  white  with  snow. 
And  hurled  them  to  the  plaitfs  below, 
"then  like  a  white  eloud  itoft,  sereAe, 
The  Lofd  of  Mountains' fofttf  wa»  sectt. 
It  sat  upon  a  lofty  cfest, 
Ami  thus  ihe  fttfiotte  fiend  addressed  : 

*  Beseems  thee  not/  O  virtue's  frieiid. 
My  motitrCaiti  tops  to  rive  and  rend ; 

1  Bighteoni?  becatfse  he  fievei^  traASgres^ 
ses  his  bounds,  and 

''over  his  great  tides 
Fidelity  presides." 
*  Him&laya,  the  Lord  of  Snow,  is  thif 
father  of  f m6  the  wife  of  giva  or  gankar* 
<  Indra's  celestial  elephant. 
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For  I,  the  bermit's  ealm  retreat, 
Far  deeds  of  war  am  all  unmeet^ 

The  demon's  eye  with  rage  grew  red, 
And  thus  in  furious  tone  he  said  : 

*  If  thou  from  fear  or  sloth  deeliue 

To  mateh  thy  strength  in  war  with  minet. 
Where  shall  I  find  a  champion,  say, 
To  meet  me  burning  for  the  fray  ?  * 
He  spoke ;  Himalaya,  skilled  in  lore 
Of  eloquenee,  replied  once  more, 
And,  angered  in  his  righteous  mind, 
Addressed  the  chief  of  demon  kind  : 

*  The  V^nar  BAli,  brave  and  wise, 
8dn  of  the  God  who  rules  the  skies,  ^ 
fiwaya,  glorious  in  his  high  reaowm, 
Kishkindh^  his  imperial  town. 

Well  may  that  valiant  lord  who  knowf 
Each  art  of  war  his  might  oppose 
To  thine,  in  equal  battle  «et, 
As  Namuehi^  and  Indot  met. 
^0,  a  thy  soul  desire  the  fray; 
To  B41i's  city  speed  away, 
And  that  uaeonquered  hero  meet 
Whose  fame  is  high  for  warlike  feat.' 
He  tistened  to  the  Lord  of  Snow^ 
And,  his  proud  heart  with  rage  aglow, 
Sped  swift  away  and  lighted  dowa 
By  vast  Ktshktndhl^  Bali^s  town. 
With  pointed  horns  to  strike  and  gore 
The  semblance  of  a  bull  he  bore, 
Huge  as  a  cloud  that  downward  beodi 
Ere  the  full  flood  of  rain  descends. 
Impelled  by  pride  and  rage  aad  hate, 
He  thundered  at  Kishkihdh&'s  gate  ; 
And  with  his  bellowing,  like  the  sound 
Of  pealing  drums,  he  shook  the  ground* 
He  rent  the  earth  and  prostrate  threw 
The  trees  that  near  the  portal  grew. 
King  B$Ji  from  the  bowers  within 
Indignant  heai*d  the  roar  and  din. 
Then,  moonlike  mid  the  stars,  with  aU 
His  dames  he  hurried  to  the  wall ; 
And  to  the  fiend  this  speeeh,  expressed 
In  clear  and  measuced  word^  aadret^ed : 

*  Know  me  for  monarch,  B41i  staled. 
Of  y^nar  tribes  that  roam  the  wild, 
^ay  why  4o6t  thou  this  gate  molest, 
J^Txd  bellowing  thus  disturb  our  rest  ? 
I  know  thee,  mighty  iiend:  beware 
And  guard  thy  life  with  wiser  care.* 
He  spoke  :  and  thus  the  fiend  returned* 
While  red  with  rage  his  eyeballs  burned : 
'What!  ^eak  when  all  thy  dames  are  nigh 
And  hero-like  thy  foe  defy  ? 


^  R&U   was   the  son   of   Indra. 
p.  28. 


See 


s  An  Asur  slain  bv  Indra.  See  p.  261 
Note.  He.  is,  like  Vritra,  a  form  of  the 
demon  of  drought  destroyed  by  the  bene- 
^cent  God  of  the  firmament- 


Come,  meet  me  in  the  fight  this  day. 

And  learn  my  strength  by  bold  assay. 

Or  shall  I  spare  thee,  and  relent 

Until  tiie  coming  night  be  spent  ? 

Take  then  the  respite  of  a  night 

And  yield  thee  to  each  soft  delight. 

Then,  moaarch  of  the  Ydnar  race. 

With  loving  arms  thy  friends  embrace. 

Oifts  on  thy  faithful  lords  bestow, 

Hid  each  aiid  all  farewell,  and  go.  i 

Shr>w  in  the  streets  onee  more  thy  face*        I 

Instal  thy  son  to  fill  thy  place. 

Dally  a  while  with  each  dear  dame  ; 

And  then  my  strength  thy* pride  shall  tame 

For,  should  I  smite  thee  drunk  with  wiae 

Enamoured  of  those  dames  of  thine, 

Bei^eath  diseases  bowed  and  bent, 

Or  wealc«  unarmed,  or  negligent. 

My  deed  would  merit  hate  and  seorm 

As  his  who  slays  the  child  unborn.* 

Then  B&li's  soul  with  rage  was  tired^ 

Q^een  T&r 4  and  the  daraes  retired  ; 

And  slowly,  with  a  laugh  of  pride. 

The  king  of  V^nars  thus  replied  : 

'  Me,  fiend,  thou  deemest  drunk  with  wine: 

Unless  thy  fear  the  fight  decline. 

Come,  meet  me  in  the  fray,  and  (e^t 

The  spirit  of  my  valiant  breast.' 

He  spoke  in  wrath  and  high  disdain  : 

And,  laying  down  his  golden  ehain^ 

Gift  of  his  sive  MaheiMra,  dared 

The  demon,  for  the  fray  prepared ; 

Seiised  by  the  horns  the  monster,  vast 

As  a  huge  hill,  and  held  him  fast, 

Then  fiercely  dragged  him  round  aad  round. 

And,  shouting,  hurled  him  to  the  ground. 

Blood  streaming  from  his  ears,  he  rose, 

And  wild  with  fury  strove  the  foes. 

Then  BAli,  match  for  Indra's  might. 

With  every  arm  renewed  the  fight. 

He  fought  with  fists,  and  feet,  and  knees* 

With  fragments  of  the  rock,  and  trees. 

At  last  the  monster's  strength,  assailed 

Bv  ^kca*fii  eonquering  oif springs  failed. 

Him  B41i  raised  with  mighty  strain. 

And  daslied  upon  the  ground  again  ; 

Where,  bruised  and  shattered,  in  a  tide 

Of  rugking  blood,  the  demon  died. 

King  H&li  saw  the  lifeless  corse. 

And.  bending,  with  tremendous  force 

Raised  the  huge  bulk  from  where  it  lay. 

And  hurled  it  full  a  league  away. 

As  through  the  air  the  body  flew, 

Some  blood-drops,  eaught  by  gales  that 

blew. 
Welled  from  his  shattered  j air  And  fell 
By  Saint  Matanga*s  hermit  cell : 
Matanga  saw.  illustrious  sa^e, 
Those  drops  defile  his  hermitage, 

>  Another  name  of  iQdra  or  Mahendra. 
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And,  as  he  marvelled  whence  they  came, 
Fierce  anger  filled  his  soul  with  flame  : 

*  Wfio  is  the  villain,  evil-souled, 

With  childish  thoughts  unwise  and  hold, 
Who  is  the  impious  wretch,*  he  cried, 

*  Bv  whom  my  grove  with  blood  is  dyed  ?* 

Thus  spoke  Matanga  in  his  rage, 
And  hastened  from  uie  hermitage, 
When  lo,  before  his  wondering  eves 
Lay  the  dead  bull  of  mountain  size. 
His  hermit  soul  was  nothing  slow 
The  doer  of  the  deed  to  know. 
And  thus  the  Y&nar  in  a  burst 
Of  wild  tempestiibus  wrath  he  eursed  : 

*  Ne'er  let  that  Y^nar  wander  here, 
For,  if  he  come,  his  death  is  near. 
Whose  impious  hand  with  blood  has  dyed 
The  holy  place  where  I  abide, 

Who  threw  this  demon  corse  and  made 
A  ruin  of  the  pleasant  shade. 
If  e'er  he  plant  his  wicked  feet 
Within  one  league  of  my  retreat ; 
Yea,  if  the  villain  come  so  nigh 
That  very  hour  he  needs  must  die. 
And  let  the  Y&nar  lords  who  dwell 
In  the  dark  woods  that  skirt  my  cell 
Obey  my  words,  and  speeding  hence 
Find  them  some  meeter  residence. 
Here  if  they  dare  to  stay,  on  all 
The  terrors  of  my  curse  shall  fall. 
They  spoil  the  tender  saplings,  dear 
As  children  which  I  cherish  here. 
Mar  root  and  branch  and  leaf  and  spray, 
And  steal  the  ripening  fruit  away. 
One  day  I  grant,  no  further  hour. 
To-morrow  shall  my  curse  have  power, 
And  then  each  Y&nar  I  may  see 
A  stone  through  countless  years  shall  be.* 
The  Y&nars  heard  the  curse  and  hied 
From  sheltering  wood  and  mountain  side. 
King  B&li  marked  their  haste  and  dread, 
And  to  the  flying  leaders  said  : 

*  Speak,  Y&nar  chiefs,  and  tell  me  why 
From  Saint  Matanga's  grove  ye  fly 
To  gather  round  me :  is  it  well 

With  all  who  in  those  woodlands  dwell  ?* 
He  spoke  :  the  Y4nar  leaders  told 
King  B41i  with  his  chain  of  gold 
What  curse  the  saint  had  on  them  laid, 
Which  drove  them  from  their  ancient  shade. 
Then  royal  B&li  sought  the  sage, 
With  reverent  hands  to  soothe  his  rage. 
The  holy  man  his  suppliant  spumed, 
And  to  nis  cell  in  anger  turned. 
That  curse  on  B&li  sorely  pressed. 
And  long  his  conscious  soul  distressed. 
Him  stiU  the  curse  and  terror  keep 
Afar  from  Rishyamtika's  steep. 
He  dares  not  to  the  grove  draw  nigh, 
Xay  scarce  will  hither  turn  his  eye. 
We  know  what  terrors  warm  him  hence, 


And  roam  these  woods  in  confidence. 
Look,  Prince,  before  thee  white  and  dry 
The  demon's  bones  uncovered  lie. 
Who,  like  a  hill  in  bulk  and  length. 
Fell  ruind  for  his  pride  of  strength. 
See  those  high  S&l  trees  seven  in  row 
That  droop  their  mighty  branches  low. 
These  at  one  grasp  would  B&li  seise, 
And  leaflets  ^ake  the  trembling  trees. 
These  tales  1  tell,  O  Prince,  to  wiow 
The  matchless  power  that  arms  the  foe. 
How  canst  thou  hope  to  slay  him  ?  bow 
Meet  B41i  in  the  battle  now  ?* 

Sugriva  spoke  and  sadly  sighed  : 
And  Lakshman  with  a  laugh  replied: 

*  What  show  of  power,  what  proof  and  test 
May  still  the  doubts  that  fill  thy  breast  !* 

He  spoke.    Sugriva  thus  replied : 

*  See  yonder  S&l  trees  side  by  side. 
King  B41i  here  would  take  his  stand 
Grasping  his  bow  with  vigorous  hand, 
And  every  arrow,  keen  and  true. 
Would  strike  its  tree  and  pierce  it  through 
If  R4ma  now  his  bow  will  bend, 

And  through  one  trunk  an  arrow  send  ; 
Or  if  his  arm  can  raise  and  throw 
Two  hundred  measures  of  his  bow. 
Grasped  by  a  foot  and  hurled  through  air. 
The  demon  bull  that  moulders  there, 
My  heart  will  own  his  might  and  fain 
Believe  my  foe  already  slain.' 

Sugriva  spoke  inflamed  with  ire. 
Scanned  Rama  with  a  glance  of  fire. 
Pondered  a  while  in  silent  mood. 
And  thus  again  his  speech  renewed  : 
'All  lands  with  B41i*s  glories  ring, 
A  valiant,  strong,  and  mighty  king ; 
In  conscious  power  unused  to  yield, 
A  hero  first  in  every  field. 
His  wondrous  deeds  his  might  declare. 
Deeds  Gods  might  scarcely  do  or  dare  ; 
And  on  this  power  reflecting  still 
I  roam  on  Bishyamdka's  hill. 
Awed  by  my  brother's  might  I  rove. 
In  doubt  and  fear,  from  grove  to  grove. 
While  Hanum&n,  my  chosen  friend. 
And  faithful  lords  my  steps  attend  ; 
And  now,  O  true  to  friendship's  tie, 
I  hail  in  thee  ray  best  ally. 
My  surest  refuge  from  my  foes. 
And  steadfast  as  the  Lord  of  Snows, 
Still,  when  I  muse  how  strong  and  bold 
1b  cruel  B4li,  evil-souled, 
But  ne*er,  O  chief  of  Raghu's  line. 
Have  seen  what  strength  in  war  is  thine. 
Though  in  my  heart  Imay  not  dare 
Doubt  thy  great  might,  despise,  compare. 
Thoughts  of  his  fearful  deeds  will  rise 
And  fill  my  soul  with  sad  surmise. 
Speech,  form,  and  trust  which  naught  may 
move 
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Thy  secret  strength  ind  glory  prove. 
As 'smouldering:  ashes  dimly  show 
The  dormant  fires  that  live  below.' 

He  ceased  :  and  B4ma  answered,  whil6 
Played  o'e^  his  lips  a  gracious  sAaile  i 
'Not  yet  convinced  ?  This  deltt  assay 
Shall  drive  each  lingering  doubt  awa^/ 
Thus  B6ma  spoke  hi?  lieart  to  dheer; 
To  Dundubhi^s  v«8t  f ratne  dfew  near  i 
He  touched  it  with  his  foot  in  plaf 
And  Sent  it  twenty  leagues  away. 
SugHva  marked  Ivhat  elisy  fort^e 
Hurled  throtigh  the  air  that  demoii*$  corse 
Whose  mighty  boties  wefe  tvhite  and  dried^ 
And  to  the  son  of  Bagnu  cried : 
•My  brother  B&li,  whet  his  might 
Was  drunk  and  Weary  frote  the  fight, 
Hurled  forth  the  monster  body,  fresh 
With  skin  and  i^inews,  blood  and  flesh. 
Now  flesh  and  blood  are  dried  a#ay. 
The  crumlyling  bones  are  light  te  hay, 
Which  thou,  O  Baghu's  son<  hasi  sent 
Flying  through  air  in  merHmet^. 
This  test  alone  is  wtok  to  show 
If  thoti  bl!  stronger  oi  the  f  oe^ 
By  thee  a  heap  of  mouldering  bone. 
By  him  the  recent  (^orse  was  thrown. 
Thy  strencrth^  O  Prince,  is  yet  untried  : 
Come,  pierce  one  tree :  let  thh  decide. 
Prepare  thy  ponderous  bow  aM  bring 
Close  to  thine  eat  the  straining  string. 
On  yond^i-  S^  tree'  fix  thine  eye. 
And  let  the  mighty  arrow  flyv 
I  doubt  noii  chiefs  that  I  shall  see 
Thy  pdinted  shaft  transfix  tbe  treer. 
Then  6otEL%  assav  the  easy  task, 
And  do  for  loVe  ihe  thing  I  ask. 
Best  of  all  lights,  the  Dav-God  ftWH 

With  glory  eai^h  and  sky : 
Himalaya  is  the  lord  of  hills 

That  heave  their  beads  on  high. 
The  royal  lion  Is  the  best 

Of  beasts  that  tfead  the  earth  ^ 
And  thou,  0  heto^  art  confessed 

Firtt  in  heroitf  worth.' 


CAlSf  0  Xlt 

tHB  PALM  TBl^ESl. 

*^\ietk  6^ma,  that  his  friend  might  |tn6w 
His  strength  unritalled,  grasps  his  bow, 
That  mighty  bow  the  foe"s  dismayr^ 
And  on  the  string  an  arrow  lay. 
Ke±t  on  the  tree  nis  eye  he  bent, 
And  fol'th  the  hurtling  weapon  went. 
Loosed  f  f'otn  the  matchless  hero's  hold, 
That  arrow,  decked  with  burning  gold, 
Cleft  the  sirven  palms  in  Une,  and  through 
The  hill  that  rose  behind  them  flew : 


Six  subterfanean  ^alind  it  passed, 
And  reached  the  loWe»t  depth  at  last. 
Whence  speeding  back  through  earth  and 

air 
It  sought  the  quiver,  and  rested  there,' 
Upon  the  cloven  tfees.  amazed. 
The  sovereign  of  the  Yftnars  gazed. 
With  all  his  chains  and  g61d  outsp^ad 
Prostrate  on  6arth  he  laid  hid  head. 
Then,  risihg,  palm  to  palm  he  laid 
Ifi  reverent  a^,  obeisancfe  fnade^ 
And  joyously  to  B&tna*  best 
Of  war-trained  (^hiefd^  th^se  words  ad- 
dressed: 
'  What  champion,  Raghtt*il8on,  may  hop« 
With  thee  in  deadly  fight  to  cope, 
Whose  arrow,  leaping  frota  the  bow,* 
Cleaves  tree  and  hill  |ind  earth  below  ? 
Scarce  might  the  Qods/  ariKayed  for  strife 
By  Indra's  self,  escape,  with  life 
Assailed  by  thv  victorioua  hand  : 
And  hqw  may  B41i  hope  to  stand ! 
All  grief  afta  care  are  past  away. 
And  joyous  thoughts  my  bosom  sway, 
Who  have  in  thee  a  f  ri^id^  renowned. 
As  Varn?*  or  as  Indra.  found. 
Then  onl  subdue,— 'tisfriendship'sclaim,— 
My  foe  who  bears  a  brother's  name. 
8trike  B&li  down  befleath  thy  feet: 
With  suppliant  hands  I  thus  entreat.' 
Sugriva  ceased,  and  B&ma  pressed 
The  grateful  Y^nar  to  his  breast ; 
Afld  thoughts  of  kind^d  f eeKng  woke 
Id  Lakshman's  bosom,  as  he  spoke  *. 
*  On  to  Etshkindhft,  On  with  speed! 
4'hou,  Vinar  King,  our  way  shalt  lead. 
Then  challenge  B41i  forth  to  fight, 
lliy  foe  who  scorns  a  brother's  right.* 
They  sought  Kishkindh^'s  gate   and 
stood 
Concealed  by  tfMs  in  densest  wood, 
Sugriva*  to  the  fight  addressed, 
More  dosely  df ew  his  cinctured  vest. 
And  raised  a  Wild  sky-piercing  shout 


1  The  Bengal  re&ension  makes  it  retomf 
in  the  form  of  a  swan. 

>  Yaruna  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  tiie 
Vedic  Gods,  corresp^mditfg  in  name  and 
partly  in  character  to  the  Oifpav6c  of 
the  Greeks  and  is  often  regarded  as  the 
suptteme  deity.  He  upholds  heaven  and 
earth,  possesses  extraordinary  power  and 
wisdom,  sends  his  messengers  throogh 
both  worlds,  numbers  the  very  winkinga 
of  men's  eyes,  punishes  transgressors  whoai 
he  seizes  with  his  deadly  noose,  and  pard* 
ons  the  sins  of  those  who  are  penitent  la 
later  mythology  he  has  become  tha  Qod 
oftheaea.  C"r^r\n]o 
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To  call  the  foeman  B&Ii  out. 
:.  Forth  c^me  impetuous  Bdli,  gtirred 
To  fury  by  the  shout  he  heard. 
So  the  great  sun,  ere  night  has  ceased, 
fipriags  up  in-patient  to  the  east. 
Then  Qerce  and  wil4  the  conflict  rage4 
As  hand  to  hand  tl-e  foes  engage4» 
As  thouffh  in  battle  mid  the  stars 
Fx>u^ht  Mercury  and  ftery  Mars.' 
To  highest  pitch  of  frenzy  wroifght 
WHh  fists  like  thunderbolts  they  foughl;, 
While  near  them  ll&n^a  took  his  sti^nd, 
And  viewed  the  battle,  bow  in  hand. 
AUke  they  stood  in  form  a^d  might. 
Like  heayenly  ^svinsM>aired  in  tigl-t, 
Kor  nqfight  the  soi^  of  Kaghu  know 
Where  foughib  the  friend  and  wh^re  tljie  |[oe; 
3o»  while  his  bow  was  ready  bent, 
Ko  life-destrpying  shaft  he  sent. 
fDrushe4  down  by  Q&H's  mightier  stroke 
Sugrfva's  force  nov  sank  and  o|X)ke, 
Who,  hoping  naught  from  K&ma*9  aid> 
To  Bisbyamdka  ned  dismayed. 
Weary,  ^nd  faint^  a^d  wounded  sore, 
His  hody  bruised  and  dyed  with  gore, 
From  B^i*s  blows,  in  rage  and  dread) 
Afar  to  sheltering  ^oods  he  i|ed. 
Nor  B^li  fartl-er  4ared  pu^rsue. 
The  curbing  curse  too  well  he  knew. 
^  Fled  from  thy  death ! '  the  victor  cjried, 
And  home  the  mighty  wair^ior  hied. 
Han6m4n,  Lidpishman,  Baghu's  sou 
peheld  the  oonai;ered  Y&uar  run, 
And  followed  to  the  sheltering  shade 
Where  yet  8ugrfya  stood  dismayed. 
Near  and  noiore  near  the  chieftains  oamOt 
Then»  for  intolerable  shame, 
Ifot  daring  vet  to  lift  his  eyes, 
8ugnva  Jipofce  with  burning  sighs  : 
*  Thy  m^tchliMS  strength  1  first  beheld^ 
And  dared  my  foe,  by  thee  impelled. 
Whv  hast  thou  tried  me  with  acKseit 
And  urged  me  to  a  sure  defeat? 

>  Bu4ha,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
great  reformer  Buddha,  is  the  son  of  Soma 
Ipr  the  Moon,  and  reeent  of  the  planet 
Mercury.    Ang&ra  is  the  regent  of  Mi^rs 
.who  is  called  the  red  or  the  fiery  planet. 
The  encounter  between  Michael  ana  ^aij^n 
|s  similarly  safd  to  have  been  as  if 
.**T wo  planets  rushiug  from  aspect  m»ligu 
Of  fiercest  opposition  in  miosky 
Should  combat,  and  their  ijarringspheres 
compound." 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  VI. 

*  The  Asvins  or  Heavenly  Twins,  the 
pioskuri  or  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the 
Hindus,  have  frequently  been  mentioned. 
/3^  p.  36,  Notp. 


Thou  shouldst  ha?e  said,  ^  I  will  not  slay 
Thy  foeman  in  the  coming  fray.' 
For  had  I  then  thy  purpose  known 
I  had  not  waged  the  tight  alone.* 

The  Ydpar  sovereign,  lofty-souled, 
In  plaintive  voice  his  sorrows  told. 
Than  lUma  sp^ke :  *  Sugriva,  list. 
All  anger  from  thy  he^rt  dismissed. 
And  I  will  tell  the  cause  tfa^t  stayed 
Mine  arrow,  ani)  withheld  the  i^id. 
In  dress,  adofnment,  port,  apd  height, 
In  splendour,  battle-snout,  and  mi^bt. 
No  shade  of  difference  could  I  see 
Betwieei^  thy  foe,  O  KIm,  and  thee. 
So  like  was  each,  I  stood  at  gaze. 
My  senses  lost  in  wil^eriug  maze, 
Nor  loosened  from  my  straiumg  bow 
A  deadly  arroy  at  the  foe, 
Lest  in  my  doubt  the  shaft  should  sepcf  • 
To  sudden  death  oi^r  surest  friend. 
O,  if  this  han4  iu  heedless  guilt 
And  rash  resolve  thy  blood  nad  spilt, 
Throiqiffh  every  land,  O  V^nar  King, 
My  wjTd  and  foijlish  act  vould  ring. 
Sore  weight  of  sin  ^n  him  must  lie 
By  whom  a  friend  }s  made  to  die ; 
And  Lakshman.  I,  and  Sftl^  best 
Of  dames,  on  thy  protection  rest. 
On,  warrior  1  for  tne  fight  prepare; 
Nor  fear  i^gaiu  thv  foe  to  aare. 
Within  one  hou|r  tliine  eye  shall  view 
My  arrow  strike  thy  foeman  through ; 
Shall  see  the  stricken  B41i  lie 
Loi^r  on  the  earth,  and  gasp  i^nd  die. 
But  come,  a  badge  about  tnee  bind, 
O  monarch  of  thjB  V&nar  kind, 
That  in  the  battle  shock  mine  eyes 
The  friend  and  foe  mi^y  ^ognize. 
Come,  Lakshman  f  let  that  creeper  decl^ 
W^th  brightest  bloom  Sugriva's  neck, 
J^nd  be  a  h'appj  token,  twined 
Around  tl^e  chief  of  lofty  qi^nd.* 

Upon  the  mountain  slopp  there  grew 
A  spreading  creeper  fair  to  yiew. 
Ana  liakshman  plupked  the  bloom  su4 

round 
Sugrlva^s  neck  a  garlai^d  wound. 
Graced  witl^  the  flowery  wreath  hp  wore, 
The  V&najr  chief  the  semljlance  bore 
Of  a  dark  cloud  at  close  otqay 
i;ngar}an4jBd  with  cranes  at  play, 
In  glorious  light  the  Y&nar  glowed 
As  oy  his  comrade's  side  he  strode. 
And,  still  on  Rama's  words  intent. 
His  step9  to  great  ^i8hkm41)4  i^u^ 
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THB  KBTURN  TO  KISHKINDHA'. 

Thug  with  Suifriva.  from  the  side 
Of  Rishyamtika,  R&ma  hied, 
And  stood  before  Kishkindhfi's  sate 
Where  B&li  iiept  his  regal  state. 
The  hero  in  his  warrior  hold 
Raised  his  great  bow  adorned  with  gold. 
And  drew  his  pointed  arrow  bright 
As  sunbeams,  finisher  of  fight. 
Strong.necked  SugHva  led  the  way 
With  Lakshman  might v  in  the  fray. 
Kala  and  Nila  came  behind 
With  Hanum&n  of  lofty  mind, 
And  valiant  T6ra,  last  in  place, 
A  leader  of  the  V&nar  race. 
They  gazed  on  many  a  tree  that  showed 
The  glory  of  its  pendent  load, 
And  brook  and  limpid  rill  that  made 
Sweet  murmurs  as  they  seaward  strayed. 
They  looked  on  caverns  dark  and  deep, 
On  bower  and  glen  and  mountain  steep. 
And  saw  the  opening  lotus  stud 
With  roseate  cup  the  crystal  Hood, 
While  crane  and  swan  and  coot  and  drake 
Made  pleasant  music  on  the  lake, 
And  from  the  reedy  bank  was  heard 
The  note  of  many  a  happy  bird. 
In  open  lawns,  in  tangled  ways. 
They  saw  the  tall  deer  stand  at  gaze. 
Or  marked  them  free  and  fearless  roam. 
Fed  with  sweet  grass,  their  woodland  home. 
At  times  two  flashing  tusks  between 
The  wavings  of  the  wood  were  seen, 
And  some  mad  elephant,  alone. 
Like  a  huge  moving  hill,  was  shown. 
And  scarcely  less  in  size  appeared 
Great  monkeys  all  with  dust  besmeared. 
And  various  birds  that  roam  the  skies. 
And  silvan  creatures,  met  their  eyes, 
As  through  the  wood  the  chieftains  sped 
And  followed  where  Sugriva  led.  * 

Then  R4ma,  as  their  way  they  made 
Saw  near  at  hand  a  lovely  shade,         ' 
And,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  trees, 
Spake  to  Sugriva  words  like  these  : 
'Those  stately  trees  in  beautv  rise 
Fair  as  a  cloud  in  autumn  skies. 
Ifain,  my  friend,  would  learn  from  thee 
What  pleasant  grove  is  that  I  see.' 

Thus  R^ma  spake,  the  mighty  souled  ; 
And  thus  his  tale  Sugriva  told  ; 

'  That,  R4ma,  is  a  wide  retreat 
That  brings  repose  to  weary  feet. 

Brightstreamsandfruitand  roots  are  there 
And  shady  gardens  passing  fair.  ' 

There,  neath  the  root  of  banging  boughs 
The  sacred  Seven  maiataiued  their  vows* 
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Their  heads  ih  dust  were  lowly  laid, 

In  streams  their  nightly  beds  were  mad^ 

Bach  seventh  night  they  broke  their  fast 

But  air  was  still  their  sole  repast. 

And  when  seven  hundred  years  were  spent 

To  homes  in  heaven  the  hermits  went. 

1  heir  glory  keeps  the  garden  yet. 

With  walls  of  stately  trees  beset. 

Scarce  would  the  Gods  and  demons  dare. 

By  ludra  led,  to  enter  there. 

No  beast  that  roams  the  wood  is  found. 

No  bird  of  air,  within  the  bound  ; 

Or,  thither  if  they  idly  stray. 

They  find  no  more  their  homeward  war. 

You  hear  at  times  mid  dulcet  tones 

The  chime  of  anklets,  rings,  and  zones. 

You  hear  the  song  and  music  sound. 

And  heavenly  fragrance  breathes  around. 

There  duly  bum  the  triple  fires' 

Where  mounts  the  smoke  in  curling  spires 

And,  in  a  dun  wreath,  hangs  above  * 

The  taH  trees,  like  a  brooding  dove. 

Round  branch  and  crest  the  vapours  cloae 

Till  every  tree  enveloped  shows 

A  hill  of  lazulite  when  clouds 

Hang  round  it  with  their  misty  shrouds. 

With  Lakshmai?,  lord  of  Raghu's  line. 

In  reverent  guise  thine  head  incline. 

And  with  fixt  heart  and  suppliant  hand 

Give  honour  to  the  sainted  band. 

They  who  with  faithful  hearts  revere 

The  holy  Seven  who  harboured  here. 

Shall  never,  son  of  Raghu,  know 

In  all  their  lives  an  hour  of  woe.* 

Then  R4ma  and  his  brother  bent. 
And  did  obeisance  reverent 
With  suppliant  hand  and  lowly  head. 
Then  with  Sugriva  onward  sped. 
Beyond  the  sainted  Seven's  abode 
Far  on  their  wav  the  chieftains  strode. 
And  great  Kishkindh4's  portal  gained. 
The  royal  town  where  Bali  reigned. 
Then  by  the  gate  they  took  their  stand 
All  ready  armed  a  noble  band, 

And  burning  every  one 
To  slay  in  battle,  hand  to  hand, 
Their  foeman,  Indra's  son, 

CANTO  XIV. 

THE  CHALLENGJB, 

They  stood  where  trees  of  densest  green 

S^°rX"i?^  *^^J'  ^'^^  a  veiling  screen, 
O  er  all  the  garden's  ple^ant  shade 
The  eyes  of  King  Sugriva  strayed. 


•  Called  respectively  Gdrbapatva,  Ahiil 
vanlva,  and  bakshina,  houfc4oid,  BacS- 
ficial,  and  southern.  «»avn. 
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And,  as  ott  gnss  snd  tree  he  gazed, 
The  fires  <yf  wrath  within  him  blazed. 
Then  like  a  mighty  cloud  on  high, 
When  roars  the  tempest  through  the  sky^ 
Girt  by  his  friends  he  thundered  out 
His  dread  sky-rendfin^  battle'shout 
I/ike  some  proud  Uob  in  his  gait, 
Or  as  the  sun  begins  bis  state, 
Sugriva  let  his  qui<rk  glance  rest 
On  Bama  whom  he  thus  addressed ; 
'  There  is  the  seat  of  B^H's  away. 
Where  flags  on  wall  ami  turret  play^ 
Which  mighty  bands  of  V&nars  hoidi 
Bich  im  all  arms  a»d  store  of  ffold. 
Thy  promise  to  thy  mind  recall 
That  nm  by  thy  hand  shall  fall. 
As  kindly  fruits  adern  the  bough. 
So  give  ny  hopes  their  liarvest  now/ 
In  suppliant  tone  the  V4nar  pr^od, 
And  Baghu*8  son  his  answer  made  : 
*  By  Laksfaman*s  hand  this  flowery  twine 
Was  wound  about  tbee  for  a  sign.- 
The  wreath  of  giant  creeper  throws 
About  thy  form  its  brillant  glows^ 
As  though  about  the  sun  were  set 
Tlie  bright  stars  for  a  coronet. 
One  shaft  of  mine  this  day,  dear  friend, 
Thy  sorrow  and  thy  fear  shall  end. 
And,  from  the  bowstring  freed,  shall  be 
Giver  of  freedom,  King,  to  thee. ' 
Then  come,  Sugriva,  euickly  show. 
Where'er  he  licr  thy  bitter  foe  ; 
And  let  my  glance  thpe  wretch  descry 
Whose  deeds  a  brother's  name  belie. 
Yea^  soon  in  dust  a»d  blood  o'erthrown 
Shall  B&li  fall  and  gasp  and  groan. 
Once  let  this  eye  m  foeman  see, 
Then,  if  he  live  to  turn  and  flee, 
Despise  my  puny  strength,  and  shame 
With  foul  opprobrium  R6ma*s  name. 
Hast  thou  not  seen  this  hand,  O  King, 
Throngh  seven  tall  trees  one  arrow  wixkgf 
Still  in  that  strength  securely  trust, 
And  deem  thy  foeman  in  the'  dust. 
In  all  my  days,  though  sorely  tried 
By  grief  and  woe,  I  ne'er  have  lied; 
And  still  by  duty's  law  restrained 
Will  ne'er  with   falsehood's   charge  be 

stained. 
Cast  doubt  away  :  the  oatb  I  sware 
Its  kindly  fruit' shall  quickly  bear. 
As  smiles  the  land  with  gf>lden  grain 
By  mercy  of  the  Lord  of  rain. 
On,  warrior,  to  the  gate  I  defy 
Thy  foe  with  shout  and  battle-cry. 
Till  B411  with  his  chain  of  gold 
Come  speeding  from  his  royal  hold. 
Proud  hearts,  with  warlike  fire  aglow. 
Brook  not  the  challenge  of  a  foe : 
Bach  on  his  power  and  might  relies. 
And  most  before  his  ladies'  eyes. 


King  B4Ii  loves  the  fray  too  well 
To  linger  in  his  citadel. 
And,  when  he  hears  thy  battle-shout. 
All  wild  for  war  will  hasten  out.* 
He  spoke.  Sugriva  raised  a  cry 
That  shook  and  rent  the  echoing  sky, 
A  shout  90  fierce  and  loud  and  dread 
That  stately  bulls  in  terror  fled. 
Like  dames  who  fly  from  threatened  stain 
In  some  ignoble  monarch's  reign. 
The  deer  m  wild  confusion  ran 
liike  horses  tamed  in  battle's  van. 
Down  fell  the  birds,  like  Gods  who  fall 
When  merits  fail^'  at  that  dread  call. 
So  fiercely,  boldened  for  the  fray, 
The  offspring  of  the  Lord  of  Day 
Sent  forth  his  furious  shout  as  loud 
As  thunder  from  a  labouring  cloud. 
Or,  where  the  gale  blows  fresh  and  free. 
The  roaring  of  the  troubled  sea. 
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That  shont,  which  shook  the  land  with  fear. 
In  thunder  smote  on  Bali's  ear, 
Where  in  the  chamber  barred  and  closed 
The  sovereign  with  his  dame  repoeed. 
Each  amorous  thought  was  rudely  stilled. 
And  pride  and  rage liis  bosom  filled. 
His  anery  eyes  flashed  darkly  re<l, 
And  all  his  native  brightness  fled. 
As  when,  by  swift  eclipse  assailed. 
The  glory  of  the  sun  has  failed* 
While  in  his  fury  uncontrolled 
He  ground  his  teeth,  his  eyeballs  rolled. 
He  seemed  a  lake  wherein  no  gem 
Of  blossom  decks  the  lotus  stem. 
He  heard,  and  with  indignant  pride 
Forth  from  the  bower  the  V&nar  hied. 
And  the  earth  trembled  at  the  beat 
And  fury  of  his  hasteninfi^  feet. 
But  Tdr&  to  her  consort  flew, 
Her  loving  arms  around  him  threw. 
And,  trembling  and  bewildered,  gave 
Wise  counsel  that  might  heal  and  save  : 
O  dear  my  lord,  this  rage  control 
That  like  a  torrent  floods  thy  soul, 
And  cast  these  idle  thoughts  away 
Like  faded  wreaths  of  yesterday, 
O  tarry  till  the  morning  light. 
Then,  if  thou  wilt,  go  forth  and  fight. 

1  The  store  of  merit  accumulated  by  a 
holy  or  austere  life  secures  only  a  tempo- 
rary seat  in  the  mansions  of  bliss.  When 
by  the  lapse  of  time  this  store  is  exhausted, 
return  to  earth  is  unavoidable. 
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Think  noit  I  donbt  jthy  v«iour«  no ; 
.Or  deem  thee  weaker  than  thy  foe, 
Yet  for  a  while  would  have  thee  stay 
Kor  see  thee  tempt  the  tight  to-day. 
Now  list,  my  lov^^g  lord>  ^nd  learu 
The  reason  why  X  Eld  thee  tyrn. 
Thy  foemiin  caiQe  in  nrrat)^  ^nd  pri4e» 
And  thee  to  deadly  fight  defied. 
Thou  wenteftb  out :  he  fought,  and  A^ 
Bore  wounded  and  disQOoifited. 
But  yet,  un^ught  by  late  defeat. 
He  oomes  his  conc^uejrlnfl:  foe  to  meet, 
And  calls  jthee  forth  with  ary  i^nd  shoo^  : 
iHence  springy  my  lord,  this  fear  and  doubjt. 
A  heart' so  bold  that  will  not  ylel4f 
But  yearns  to  ten^pt  th<e  desperate  field, 
buch  loud  defiance,  fiercely  pressed, 
/On  no  ,ifi9oer<4iin  hope  can  res^. 
^^o  lately  by  jthine  a^n^  o'ertl^rown, 
He  comes  Qot  backj  I  ween,  ab>ne. 
Some  mightier  con^r^de  guards  his  side, 
And  spurs  him  to  this  burst  of  pride. 
For  nature  qiade  the  V^uar  wise : 
On  anns  of  might  his  hope  relies ; 
And  never  will  Sugrivja  seek 
A  friend  whose  powier  to  save  is  weak* 
Kow  listen  while  my  lips  unfold 
The  wondrom^  tii^le  my  Aiygad  told. 
Our  child  the  distant  forest  sought^ 
And,  learnt  f  ron»  spies,  the  Mdings  pronght. 
Two  sons  of  Dasara^ha,  sprung 
From  old  Ikshv/^ku,  brave  ^nd  young, 
Henowned  ii^  arms,  in  w^r  untan^ed — 
B4ma  and  Lakshnia^  are  they  namedr^- 
Have  with  thy  foe  S'uffriv;;k  n^ade 
A  league  of  love  and  friendly  aid. 
Now  K&ma,  fanned  for  ej^Lp^oit  h^gl^, 
Is  bound  thy  brother's  firm  aUy. 
Like  fires  of  doom'  that  m^  all 
ife  makes  each  foe  before  l^inj  fall. 
He  is  the  suppliant's  si^re  defence, 
The  tree  that  shelters  inn^ocence. 
The  |X>or  and  inrretcl^ed  seek  h^s  feet : 
^n  hin^  the  noblest  glomes  n^eet 
liVith  skill  and  knovledge  vast  and  deep 
His  sire's  eon^mands  Ive  loved  to  keep ; 
With  princely  gifts  and  graces  stored 
As  metals  deck  the  Mountains'  lyord.^ 
Thou  canst  not,  O  my  nero,  stand 
Before  th#  n^ight  of  H^ina's  hand ; 
For  none  may  n^atch  his  power^  or  dare 
With  Mm  m  deeds  of  war  compare. 
Hear,  lent^at,  tlje  words  1 9»y, 
^oT  lightly  t,nm  my  rede  away, 
O  let  fraternal  discord  cease. 
And  link  you  in  the  bonds  of  peace. 
^et  consecrating  rites  ordain 

i  The  conflagration  which  destroys  the 
fvorld  at  the  end  of  a  Yuga  or  age. 
H^ii^&laya. 


Sugriva  partfter  of  thy  rdgs. 
Jtek  war  and  thoughts  of  conflict  end*  . 
And  be  thou  his  and  K4ma's  friend, 
^h  soft  approach  of  love  be^. 
And  to  thy  so«l  thy  brothpr  wm ; 
For  whether  here  or  there  he  be. 
Thy  brother  stiU,  dear  loid*  is  bei. 
Though  far  and  vide  these  #yes  I  strain 
A  friend  llk«  him  I  seek  in  rain. 
Let  sentle  words  his  heart  incline, 
Ana  fl^f  ts  and  honours  n^be  him  thine. 
Till,  foes  no  more»  in  love  allied. 
You  stand  as  brothers  side  by  side.. 
Thou  in  high  rank  >"ra8t  wont  to  hold 
Sugriva,  fonned  in  massive  mould  : 
Then  con^e,  thy  brother's  loye  regain. 
For  otiier  aids  are  weak  and  vain. 
If  thou  would  please  my  soul,  and  still 
Preserve  n^e  from  all  fear  and  ill, 
I  pray  thee  by  thy  love  be  wise 
A^d  do  the  tnink  which  I  advise. 
Assuage  thy  fruitless  wrath,  and  shua 
The  mightier  arms  of  Kaghu's  son  ; 
For  Inc&a's  peer  in  might  is  he, 
A  foe  too  strong,  my  lord,  for  thee.' 

CANTO  XVI. 

THE  FAwToF  BALI. 

Thus  T&r4  with  the  starry  eyes* 
Her  counsel  fo^vn  with  burning  sighs. 
But  Bali,  by  ner  prayers  unmoved, 
Sppmed  her  advice,  and  thus  reproved  t 
*  How  may  this  insult,  s(»the,  and  sconi 
By  me,  de«r  loye,  be  tamely  born  ? 
My  brother,  yea  my  foe,  comes  nigh 
And  dares  n»e  forth  with  shout  and  cry. 
Learn,  trembler !  that  thA  valiant,  thoy 
Who  yield  no  step  in  battle  fray, 
WUl  die  a  thousand  deaths  but  ne'er 
An  unavenged  dishonour  bear. 
Nor,  O  my  love,  be  thou  dwimayed 
Though  B&ma  lend  Sugriva  aid ; 
For  one  so  pure  and  dutaous,  one 
Who  loves  the  right,  all  sin  will  shun, 
Belease  me  from  thy  soft  embrace. 
And  with  thy  dfnines  thy  steps  retraee ; 
Enough  already,  O  mine  own. 
Of  love  and  sweet  devotion  shown. 
Drive  all  thy  fear  and  doubt  away  ; 
I  seek  Sugriva  in  the  fray 
His  boisterous  rage  and  pride  to  sUll* 
And  tame  the  foe  I  would  not  kill. 
My  fury,  armed  with  brandished  trees* 
Sball  strike  Sugriva  to  his  knees : 

1  T4r4  means  'star'.  The  poet  p1«ya 
upon  the  name  by  comparing  her  bnatf 
to  th»t  of  tl^e  I^ord  ol  btars,  the  Uoom* 
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Nor  shall  the  humble*)  foe  withstand 
The  blows  of  my  avenging  hand, 
When,  nerved  by  rage  and  pride,  I  beat 
The  traitor  down  beneath  my  feet. 
Thou«  love,  hast  lent  thine  own  sweet  aid. 
And  all  thy  tender  oare  displayed  ; 
Now  by  n>y  life,  by  these  who  yearn 
To  serve  thee  wellj  I  pray  thee  turn. 
But  for  a  while,  dear  dame,  I  go 
Tp  oome  triumphant  o'er  the  foe.* 

Thus  B&li  spake  in  gentlest  tone  : 
Soft  arms  about  bis  neok  were  thrown  ; 
Then  round  her  lord  the  lady  went 
With  sad  steps  slow  and  reverent. 
She  stood  in  solemn  guise  to  bless 
With  prayere  for  safety  and  suocess, 
Then  with  her  train  her  chamber  sought 
By  grief  and  racking  fear  distraught. 

Witii  serpent's  pantings  fierce  and  fast 
King  3ali  from  the  city  passed. 
His  glance,  as  each  quiolc  breath  he  drew, 
Around  to  find  the  foe  he  threw, 
And  saw  where  fierce  Sugrlva  showed 
His  form  with  golden  hues  that  glowed, 
And>  as  a  fire  resplendent,  stayed 
To  meet  his  foe  in  arms  arrayed. 
When  641i,  long-armed  chieftain,  found 
Sugriva  stationed  on  the  ground. 
Impelled  by  warlike  rage  ne  braced 
His  warrior  garb  about  his  wai^t. 
And  with  his  mighty  arm  raised  high 
Rushed  at  Sugriva  with  a  cry. 
Hut  when  Sugriva,  fierce  and  bold. 
Saw  B41i  with  his  chain  of  gold. 
His  arm  he  heaved,  his  hand  he  closed, 
And  face  to  face  his  foe  opposed. 
To  him  whose  eyes  with  fury  shone, 
In  charge  impetuous  rushing  on, 
Skilled  m  each  warlike  arc  and  plan, 
Bali  with  hasty  words  began  : 
'  tVly  ponderous  hand,  to  fight  addressed, 
With  fingers  clenched  and  firm  compressed. 
Shall  on  th^  death-doomed  brow  descend 
And,  crash mg  down,  thy  life  shall  end.' 
He  spoke ;  and,  wild  with  rage  and  pride, 
The  tierce  Sugriva  thus  replied: 
'  Thus  let  my  arm  begin  the  strife 
And  from  thy  body  crush  the  life.' 

Then  B&li,  wounded  and  enraged. 
With  furious  blows  the  battle  waged, 
Sugriva  seemed,  with  blood-streams  dyed, 
A  hill  with  fountains  in  his  side. 
But  with  his  native  force  unspent 
A  S&l  tree  from  the  earth  he  rent, 
And  like  the  bolt  of  Indra  smote 
On  Bali's  head  and  chest  and  throat. 
Bruised  by  the  blows  he  could  not  shield, 
Half  vanquidied  B&li  sank  and  reeled. 
As  sinks  a  vessel  with  her  freight 
Borne  down  by  overwhelming  weight. 
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Swift  as  Suparna's^  swiftest  flight 

In  awful  strength  they  rushed  to  fight  : 

So  might  the  sun  and  moon  on  high 

Kncountering  battle  in  the  sky. 

Fierce  and  more  tierce,  as  fought  the  foes, 

The  furious  rage  of  combat  rose. 

They  warred  with  feet  and  arms  and  knees^ 

With  nails  and  stones  and  boughs  and 

trees, 
And  blows  descending  fast  as  rain 
Dyed  each  dark  form  with  crimson  stain. 
While  like  two  thunder-cloudd  they  met 
With  battle-cry  and  shout  and  threat. 
Then  Rdma  saw  Sugriva  quail, 
Marked  his  worn  strength  grow  weak  and 

fail,  . 

Saw  how  he  turned  his  wistful  eye 
To  every  Quarter  of  the  sky. 
His  f riend\  defeat  he  could  not  brook, 
Kent  on  his  shaft  an  eager  look, 
Then  burned  to  slay  the  conquering  foe. 
And  laid  his  arrow  on  the  bow. 
As  to  an  orb  the  bow  he  drew 
Forth  from  the  string  the  arrow  flew 
Like  Fate's  tremendous  discus  hurled 
By  Yama'  forth  to  end  the  world. 
So  loud  the  din  that  every^  bird 
The  bow-string's  olana:  with  terror  heard, 
And  wildly  tied  the  aflf righted  deer 
As  though  the  day  of  doom  were  near. 
So.  deadly  as  the  serpent's  fang, 
B'orth  from  the  string  the  arrow  sprang. 
Like  the  red  lightning's  flash  and  dame 
It  flew  unerring  to  its  aim. 
And,  hissing  murder  through  the  air. 
Pierced  Bali's  breast,  and  quivered  there. 
Struck  by  the  shaft  that  flew  so  well 
The  mighty  Vanar  reeled  and  fell, 
As  earthward  Indra's  flag  they  pull 
When  Aiviui's  fair  moon  is  full.' 


CANTO  XVII. 


BALI'S  SPEECH. 

Like  some  proud  tree  before  the  blast 
Brave  B&li  to  the  ground  was  cast. 
Where  prostrate  in  the  dust  he  rolled 
Clad  in  the  sheen  of  glistering  gold, 

J  Suparnii,  the  Well-winged,  is  another 
name  of  Garuda  the  King  of  Birds.  See 
p.  28,  Note. 

»  The  God  of  Death. 

'  The  fla«j-»taff  erected  in  honour  of  the 
God  Indra  is  lowered  when  the  festival  is 
over.  Asvini  in  astronomy  is  the  head  of 
Aries  or  the  first  of  the  twenty-eight  lunar 
mansions  or  asterii^ms,  ^ 
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As  when  aptom  tiie  standard  lies 
Of  the  great  God  who  rules  the  skies^ 
When  low  upon  the  earth  was  laid 
The  lord  whom  Y^nar  tribes  obeyed^ 
Dark  as  a  moonless  sky  no  mure 
His  land  her  joyous  aspect  wore. 
Though  low  in  dhst  and  mire  was  rolled 
The  form  of  B^i  lofty 'souled, 
8till  life  and  valour,  miffht  and  grace 
'  Clung  to  their  well-loTed  dwelling-place. 
1'hat  golden  chain  with  rich  gems  set» 
The  choicest  gift  of  S&kra,*  yet 
Preserved  his  life  nor  let  decay 
Steal  strength  and  beauty's  light  away. 
Still  from  that  chain  divinely  wrought 
His  dusky  form  a  glory  caught, 
As  a  dark  cloud,  when  day  \%  done, 
Made  splendid  by  the  dying  sun. 
As  fell  the  hero,  crushed  in  liglit, 
There  beamed  afar  a  triple  light 
From  limbs,  from  chain,  from  shaft  that 

drank 
His  life-blood  as  the  warrior  sank. 
The  never-failing  shaft,  impelled 
By  the  great  bow  which  Rdma  held. 
Brought  bliss  supreme,  and  lit  the  way 
To  Bmhm&'s  worlds  which  ne'er  decay.* 

K4ma  and  Lakshman  nearer  drew 
The  mighty  fallen  foe  to  view, 
>1ahendra*s  son.  the  brave  and  bold. 
The  monarch  with  his  chain  of  gold, 
With  lustrous  face  and  tawny  eyes. 
Broad  chest,  and  arms  of  wondrous  size. 
Like  Lord  Mahendra  fierce  in  fight. 
Or  Vishnu's  never-conquered  might, 
Now  fallen  like  Yaydti'  sent 
I'rom  heaven,  his  store  of  merit  spent. 
Like  the  bright  flame  that  pales  and  dies, 
Like  the  great  sun  who  fires  the  skies. 
Doomed  in  the  general  doom  to  fall 
When  time  shall  end  and  ruin  all. 

The  wounded  6&li,  when  he  saw 
Bama  and  Lfdcshman  nearer  draw. 
Keen  words  to  Baghu*8  son,  impressed 
With  justice'  holy  stamp,  addressed : 

*  What  fame,  from  one  thou  hast  not 
slain 


1  Indra  the  father  of  B&li. 

«  It  is  believed  that  every  creature  killed 
by  R&ma  obtained  in  consequence  imme- 
diate beatitude. 

'  And  blessed  the  hand  that  gave  se  dear 
a  death.' 

•  **  Yay&ti  was  invited  to  heaven  by 
Indra,  and  conveyed  on  the  way  thither 
by  M^tali,  ludra's  charioteer.  He  after- 
wards returned  to  earth  where,  by  his 
virtuous  administration  he  rendered  all  his 
subjects  exempt  from  passion  and  decay." 

GakBBTT  8  C.  D.  OF  iKOIA. 


In  front  of  battle,  canst  thou  galn^    r .  • 
Whose  secret  hand  has  laid  me  low 
When  madly  fighting  with  my  foe  ? 
From  every  tongue  thy  glory  rings^ 
A  scion  of  a  line  of  kings. 
True  to  thy  vows,  of  noblest  race. 
With  every  gentle  gift  and  grace : 
Whose  tender  heart  for  woe  can  f eel^ 
And  joy  in  ever;^  creature's  weal : 
Whose  breast  with  high  ambition  sw^ls. 
Knows,  duty's  claim  and  ne*er  rebeie. 
They  praise  thy  valour,  patience^  ruth. 
Thy  firmness,  self -restrain,  and  trath  : 
Thy  hand  prepared  for  sin's  contioi. 
All  virtues  of  a  princely  soul. 
1  thought  of  all  these  gifts  of  thine. 
And  gfories  of  an  ancient  line, 
I  8et  my  T4r&'s  tears  at  naught, 
I  met  Sugriva  and  we  fought, 

0  B&ma,  till  this  fatal  mom 

1  held  that  thou  wouldst  surely  scorn 
To  strike  me  as  I  fought  my  foe 

A  lid  thought  not  of  a  stranger's  bIovr» 

But  now  thine  evil  heart  is  shown, 

A  yawning  well  with  grass  o'ergrowiu 

1'liou  wearest  virtue's  badge,'  but  guile 

And  meanest  sin  thy  soul  defile. 

I  took  thee  not  for  treacherous  fire, 

A  sinner  clad  in  saint's  attire  ; 

Kor  deemed  thou  idly  wouldst  profeaa 

The  show  and  garb  of  righteousness. 

In  fenced  town,  in  open  land. 

Ne'er  hast  thou  suffered  at  this  hand. 

Nor  canst  of  proud  contempt  complaiu  t 

Then  wherefore  is  the  guiltless  slaia  I 

My  harmless  life  in  woods  I  lead. 

On  forest  fruits  and  roots  I  feed. 

My  f  oeman  in  the  field  I  sought, 

And  ne'er  with  thee,  O  R&ma,  fought. 

Upon  thy  limbs,  O  King,  I  see 

The  raiment  of  a  devotee ; 

And  how  can  one  like  thee,  who  springt 

From  a  proud  line  of  ancient  kings, 

Beneath  fair  virtue's  mask,  disgrace 

His  lineage  b;^  a  deed  so  base  ? 

From  Raghu  is  thy  long  descent. 

For  duteous  deeds  preeminent : 

Why,  sinner  clad  in  saintly  drees, 

Boamest  thou  through  the  wilderness  t 

Truth,  valour,  justice  free  from  spot. 

The  hand  that  gives  and  grudges  not^ 

The  might  that  strikes  the  sinner  dowo. 

These  bring  a  prince  his  best  renown. 

Here  in  the  woods,  O  King,  we  live 

On  roots  and  fruit  which  branches  gire." 

'  The  ascetic's  dress  which  he  wdr© 
daring  his  exile. 

*  There  is  much  inconsisteDoy  io  tli6 
passages  of  the  poem  in  which  the  Y&iimrs' 
are  spoken  of,  wnich  seems  to  point  to  tw»- 
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Thus  nature  framed  our  harmless  race : 
Thou  art  a  man  supreme  in  place. 
Silver  and  gold  and  land  provoke 
The  fierce  attack,  the  roboer's  stroke. 
Caust  thou  desire  this  wild  retreat. 
The  berries  and  the  fruit  we  eat  ? 
*Ti8  not  for  mighty  kings  tn  tread 
The  bowery  path,  bv  pleasure  led. 
Theirs  t>e  the  arm  that  crusheo  sin, 

?%titm  the  soft  grace  to  woo  and  win: 
he  steadtot  will  that  guides  the  state. 
Wise  favour  to  the  good  and  great ; 
And  for  all  time  are  kings  renowned 
Who  Mend  these  arts  and  ne'er  confound. 
But  thou  art  weak  and  swift  to  ire, 
Unstable,  slave  of  each  desire. 
Thou  tramplest  duty  in  the  dust, 
And  in  thy  bow  is  all  thy  trust. 
1  hou  carest  naught  for  noble  gain, 
And  treatest  virtue  with  disdain. 
While  every  sense  its  captive  draws 
To  follow  pleasure's  changing  laws. 
I  wronged  thee  not  in  word  or  deed, 
But  by  thy  deadly  dart  I  bleed; 
What  will  thou,  mid  the  virtuous,  say 
To  purge  thy  lasting  stain  away  t 
All  these,  O  King,  must  sink  to  hell, 
The  r^eide,  the  infidel, 
He  who  in  blood  and  slaughter  joys, 
A  Briihman  or  a  cow  destrojrs. 
Untimely  weds  in  law's  despite . 
Scorning  an  elder  brother's  right, > 
Who  dAree  his  Teacher's  bed  ascend. 
The  miser,  spy,  and  treacherous  friend* 
These  impious  wretches,  one  and  all, 
Must  to  the  hell  of  sinners  fall. 
My  skin  the  holy  may  not  wear, 
Useless  to  thee  my  bones  and  hair ; 
Kor  may  mv  slaughtered  body  be 
The  food  of  devotees  like  thee. 
These  five-toed  things  a  man  may  slay 
And  feed  upon  the  fallen  prey  ; 
The  mailed  rhinoceros  may  die. 
And,  with  the  hare  his  food  supply. 
Iguanas  he  may  kill  and  eat, 


widely  diflferent  legends.  The  V&nars  are 
generally  represented  as  semi-divine  beings 
with  preternatural  powers,  living  in  houKOS 
and  eating  and  drinking  like  men,  some- 
times as  here,  as  monkeys  pure  and  simple, 
living-ln  woods  and  eating  f mit  and  roots. 

*  For  a  younger  brother  to  marrv  before 
the  elder  is  a  gross  violation  of  Indian 
law  and  duty.  The  same  law  applied  .to 
daughters  with  the  Hebrews  :  '*  It  must 
not  be  so  done  in  our  country  to  give  the 
younger  before  the  first-bom."    Genesis, 


With  porcupine  and  tortoise  meat.' 

But  all  the  wise  account  it  sin 

To  touch  my  bones  and  hair  and  skin. 

My  flesh  they  may  not  eat ;  and  I 

A  useless  pr^,  O  R&ma,  die. 

In  vain  my  Hixk  reasoned  well. 

On  dull  deaf  ears  her  counsel  fell. 

1  scorned  her  words  though  sooth  and  sweet. 

And  hither  rushed  my  fate  to  meet. 

Ah  for  the  land  thou  rulest !  she 

Finds  no  protection,  lord,  from  thee, 

Neglected  like  some  noble  dame 

By  a  vile  husband  dead  to  shame. 

Mean -hearted  coward,  false  and  vile* 

Whose  cruel  soul  delights  in  guile, 

Gould  Dasaratha,  noblest  king, 

Beget  so  mean  and  base  a  thing  ? 

Alas  I  an  elephant,  in  form 

Of  R&ma,  in  a  maddening  storm 

Of  passion  c&sting  to  the  ground 

The  girth  of  law'  that  clipped  him  round* 

Too  wildly  passionate  to  feel 

The  prick  of  duty's  guiding  steel,' 

Has  charged  me  unawares,  and  dead 

I  fall  beneath  his  murderous  tread. 

How,  stained  with  this  my  base  defeat, 

How  wilt  thou  dare,  where  good  men  meet; 

To  speak,  when  every  tongue  will  blame 

With  keen  reproach  this  deed  of  shame  ? 

Such  hero  strength  and  valour,  shown 

Upon  the  innocent  alone. 

Thou  hast  not  proved  in  manly  strife 

On  him  who  robbed  thee  of  thy  wife. 

Hadst  thou  but  fought  in  open  field 

And  met  me  boldly  uncuncedled, 

This  day  had  been  thy  fate  to  fall, 

Slain  by  this  hand,  to  Yama's  hall. 

In  vain  I  strove,  and  struck  by  thee 

Fell  by  a  hand  I  could  not  see. 

Thus  bites  a  snake,  for  sins  of  yore, 

A  sleeping  man  who  wakes  no  more. 

Sugriva's  foeman  thou  hast  killed. 

And  thus  his  heart's  desire  fulfilled  : 

But,  R&ma,  hadst  thou  sought  me  first. 

And  told  the  hope  thy  soul  has  nursed, 

That  very  day  had  I  restored 

The  Maithil  lady  to  her  lord  ; 

And,  binding  R&van  with  a  chain. 

Had  laid  him  at  thy  feet  uuslain. 


'  *'The  hedgehog  and  porcupine,  the 
lizard,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tortoise,  and  the 
rabbit  or  hare,  wise  legislators  delare  law- 
ful food  among  five-toed  animals." 

Manu,  v.  18. 

'  "  He  can  not  buckle  his  distempered 
cause 
Within  the  belt  of  rule."     BIacbkth. 

3  The  Ankus  or  iron  hook  with  which 
an  elephant  is  driven  and  guided. 
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Yea,  were  she  sunk  In  deepest  hell, 
Or  whelmed  beneath  the  ocean's  swell, 
I  would  have  followed  on  her  track 
^nd  brought  the  resoued  lady  baok, 
As  Havagrivai  onoe  set  free 
From  hell  the  white  Asvalari.* 
That  when  my  spirit  wings  its  flight 
Sugrfva  reign,  is  just  and  right. 
But  moHt  unjust,  O  King,  that  I, 
Slain  by  thy  treacherous  hand,  should  lie. 
Be  still,  my  heart :  this  earth  ly  state 
Is  darkly  ruled  by  sovereign  Fate. 
The  realm  is  lost  and  won  :  defy 
Thy  quebtioners  with  apt  reply.'* 


CANTO  XVIII. 


JIAMAS  REPLY. 

He  ceaned :  and  B&ma's  heart  was  stirred 
At  every  keen  reproach  he  heard. 
There  B&li  lay.  a  dim  dark  sun, 
His  course  of  light  and  glorv  run : 
Or  like  the  bed  of  Ocean  dried 
Of  his  broad  floods  from  aide  to  side, 
vr  l)elpless,  ^s  the  dying  tire, 
Hushed  his  last  words  of  righteous  ire. 
Then  R&ma,  with  his  spirit  n^oyed. 
The  V4nar  king  in  turn  repr.oyed  : 
'  Why  dost  thou  B^li,  thus  revile, 
And  castest  n(»t «  glance  the  ^hile 
On  claims  of  duty,  Jove,  and  gaiq, 
And  customs  o*er  the  world  that  reign  ? 
Why  dost  thou  blanje  me,  nish  aud  bUud, 
Fickle  as  all  thy  Vdnar  kind, 
Slij^htin2  each  rijle  of  ancient  days 
Which  all  the  good  f^nd  prudent  praise  ? 
This  land,  each  hill  and  wo<K}y  cfi^se. 
Belongs  to  old  Ikshvaku*s  race  : 


'  Hayagriva,  Horse-necked,  is  a  form 
of  Vishnu. 

'  "  Alvatara  is  the  name  of  a  chief  of 
the  Nagas  or  serpents  which  inhabit  the 
regions  under  the  earth ;  it  is  also  the 
name  of  ^  Gaudharv^.  Asvatari  ought 
to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  the  two,  but  1  am 
not  sure  that  tljis  conjecture  is  right.  The 
couYroentator  does  i^ot  say  who  tliis  Asva- 
tari  is,  or  wh9.t  tradition  or  myth  is  al- 
luded to.  Yimalabodha  reads  Asvatari 
in  the  nominative  case,  and  explains,  Asva- 
tari is  the  si^n,  and  as  the  sun  with  his 
rays  brings  back  the  moon  which  has  been 
sunk  in  the  ocean  and  the  infernal  regions, 
5o  will  I  bring  back  Sita.'*    Gorresiq. 

^  That  ip,  '  Consider  what  answer  you 
can  give  to  your  accusers  when  they 
charge  you  with  injustice  in  killing  nae,' 


With  bird  and  beast  and  man,  the  wlu^'f 

Is  ours  to  cherish  and  control.  ! 

Now  Bharat,  prompt  at  duty's  call. 

Wise,  just,  and  true,  is  lord  of  all. 

Each  ci^im  of  law,  love,  gain  he  knowfl^- 

And  wrath  and  favour  duly  shows, 

A  king  from  truth  who  never  bends. 

And  grace  with  vigour  wisely  blends  ; 

With  valour  worthy  of  his  race. 

He  knows  the  claims  of  time  and  place. 

Now  we  and  other  kings  of  might, 

Bv  his  ensainple  taught  aright, 

The  lands  of  every  region  tread 

That  justice  may  increase  and  spread. 

While  royal  Bharat,  wise  and  just, 

Rules  the  broad  eartli,  his  glorious  trust, 

Who  shall  attempt,  while  he  is  lord, 

A  deed  by  Justice  held  abhorred  ? 

We  now,  as  Bharat  has  decreed, 

Let  justice  guide  our  every  deed. 

And  toil  each  sinner  to  repress 

Who  scomn  the  way  of  righteousness. 

Thou  from  that  path  hast  turned  aside, 

And  virtue's  holy  law  defied. 

Left  the  fair  path  which  kin^fs  should  tremd. 

And  followed  pleasure's  voice  instead. 

The  man  who  cleaves  to  duty's  law 

Kegards  these  three  with  fllial  awe — 

The  sire,  the  elder  brother,  third 

Him  from  whose  lips  his  lore  he  heard. 

Thus  too,  for  duty's  sake,  the  wise 

Kegard  with  fond  paternal  eves 

The  well-loved  younger  brotlier,  one 

Their  lore  has  ripened,  and  a  son. 

Fine  are  the  laws  which  guide  the  good. 

Abstruse,  and  hardly  understood  ; 

Only  the  soul,  enthroned  within 

The  breai>t  of  each,  knows  right  from  sin, 

But  thou  art  wild  and  weak  of  soul. 

And  spurnest,  like  thy  race,  control  ; 

The  true  apd  right  thou  canst  not  And, 

The  blind  consulting  with  the  blind. 

Incline  thine  ear  and  1  will  teach 

The  cause  that  pronipts  my  present  speedi^ 

This  tempest  of  thy  soul  assuage. 

Nor  blame  me  in  thine  idle  rage. 

On  this  great  sin  thy  thoughts  bestow. 

7he  sin  for  which  I'lay  thee  low. 

Thou,  B4li,  in  thy  brother's  life 

Hast  robbed  him  of  his  wedded  wife. 

And  keepest,  scorning  ancient  right. 

His  Run)4  for  thine  own  delight. 

Thy  son's  own  wife  should  scarcely  b* 

More  sacred  in  thine  eyes  than  she. 

All  duty  tl^ou  hast  scorned,  and  hence 

Comes  punishment  for  dire  oflfence. 

For  those  >Yho  blindly  (Jo  amiss 

There  is,  I  ween,  no  way  but  this  : 

To  check  the  |*Hsh  who  dare  to  stray 

From  custom^  which  the  good  obey, 

I  may  not,  s^irung  ot  Jishatriva  line,     . 
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FergiTe  this  heinous  gio  of  thine  : 
The  laws  for  those  who  sin  like  thee 
The  penalty  of  death  decree. 
Now  Bharat  rules  with  sovereign  sway, 
And  we  his  royal  word  obey. 
There  was  no  hope  of  pardon,  none, 
For  the  Tile  deed  that  thou  hast  done, 
That  wisest  monarch  dooms  to  die. 
The  wretch  whose  crimes  the  law  defy  ; 
And  we,  chastising  those  who  err, 
His  righteous  doom  administer. 
My  soul  accounts  8ugriva  dear 
E'en  as  my  brother  I^kshma^  here. 
He  brings  me  blessing,  aild  T  swore 
His  wife  and  kingdom  to  restore  : 
A  bond  in  solemn  honour  bound 
When  Vtoar  chieftains  stood  around. 
And  can  a  king  like  me  forsake 
His  friend,  and  plighted  promise  break  f 
Reflect,  O  V&nar^  on  the  cause, 
The  sanction  of  eternal  laws, 
And,  justly  smitten  down,  confess 
Thou  diest  for  thy  wickedness^ 
By  honour  was  1  bound  to  lend 
Assistance  to  a  faithful  friend; 
And  thou  hast  met  a  righteous  fate 
Thy  former  sins  to  expiate. 
And  thus  wilt  thou  some  merit  win 
And  make  atonement  for  thy  sin. 
Foir  hear  me,  V&nar  King,  rehearse 
What  Mauu*  spake  in  ancient  verse,— 
This  holy  law,  which  all  accept 
Who  honour  duty,  have  I  kept : 
'  Pure  ^w  the  smners  kings  chastise, 
And,  lake  the  virtuous,  gain  the  skies; 
By  pain  or  full  atonement  freed, 
They  reap  the  fruit  of  righteous  deed, 
While  kin^  who  punish  not  incur 
The  pertalties  of  those  who  err.' 
Mdndh&t4'  once,  a  noble  king. 
Light  of  the  line  from  which  I  spring, 
Punished  with  death  a  devotee 
When  he  had  stooped  to  sin  like  thee ; 
And  many  a  king  in  ancient  time 
Has  piinished  frantic  sinners*  crimen 
And,  when  their  impious  blood  was  spilt. 
Has  washed  away  the  stain  of  guilt. 
Cease,  B&li,  cease  :  no  more  complain : 
Keproaches  and  laments  are  vain, 
For  thou  art  justly  punished :  we 
Obey  our  king  and  are  not  free. 
Once  more,  O  B61i,  lend  thine  ear 


■  Manu,  Book  VIII.  318.  "But men  who 
have  committed  offences  and  have  received 
from  kings  the  punishment  due  to  them^ 
gq  pure  to  heaven  and  become  as  clear  as 
those  who  have  done  well." 

*  M6ndh&t&  was  one  of  the  earlier  des- 
cendants  of  Ikshvftku.  His  name  is  men- 
tioned in  Kama's  genealogy,  p.  81. 


Another  weightiest  plea  to  hear. 
For  this,  when  heard  and  pondered  well. 
Will  all  complaint  and  rage  dispel. 
My  soul  will  ne*er  this  deed  repent, 
Nor  was  my  shaft  in  anger  sent. 
We  take  the  silvan  tribes  beset 
With  snare  and  trap  and  gin  and  net. 
And  many  a  heedless  deer  we  smite 
From  thickest  shade,  concealed  from  sight. 
Wild  for  the  slaughter  of  the  game, 
At  stately  stags  our  shaft-s  we  aim. 
We  strike  them  bounding  scared  away, 
We  strike  them  as  they  stand  at  bay. 
When  careless  in  the  shade  they  lie, 
Or  scan  the  plain  with  watchful  eye. 
Tiiey  turn  away  their  heads :  we  aim, 
And  none  the  eager  hunter  blame. 
Each  royal  saint^  well  trained  in  law 
Of  duty,  loves  his  bow  to  draw 
And  strike  the  quarry*  e'en  as  thou 
Hast  fallen  by  mine  arrow  now, 
Fighting  with  him  or  unaware, — 
A  Vtoar  thou.— I  little  care.* 
But  yet^  O  best  of  Ytoars,  know 
That  kings  who  rule  the  earth  bestow 
Fruit  of  pure  life  and  virtuous  deed. 
And  lofty  duty's  hard-won  meed» 
Harm  not  thy  lord  the  king :  abstain 
From  act  and  word  that  cause  him  pain  ; 
For  kings  are  children  of  the  skies 
Who  walk  this  earth  in  men's  disguise. 
But  thou,  in  duty's  claims  untaught. 
Thy  breast  with  olinding  passion  fraught, 
Assailest  roe  who  still  have  clung 
To  duty,  with  thy  bitter  tongue.' 

He  ceased  :  and  641i  sore  distressed 
The  sovereign  claims  of  law  confessed. 
And   freed,  overwhelmed  with  woe  and 

shame, 
The  lord  of  Raghu's  race  from  blame. 
Then,  reverent  nalm  to  palm  applied, 
To  B4ma  thus  tne  V4nar  cried  : 
•  True,  best  of  men,  is  every  word 
That  from  thy  lips  these  ears  have  heard. 
It  ill  beseems  a  wretch  like  me 
To  bandy  empty  words  with  thee. 
Forgive  the  angry  taunts  that  broke 
From  my  wild  bosom  as  I  spoke. 
And  lay  not  to  my  charge,  0  King, 


t  I  cannot  understand  how  V&lmiki 
could  put  such  an  excuse  as  this  intb 
Rftma's  mouth.  R^ma  with  all  solemn 
ceremony,  has  made  a  league  of  alliance 
with  B^i's  younger  brother  whom  he 
regards  as  a  dear  friend  and  almost  as  au 
equal,  and  now  he  winds  up  his  reasons 
for  killing  B&li  by  coolly  saying : '  Besides 
you  are  only  a  monxey,  you  know,  after 
all,  and  as  such  I  have  every  right  to  kill 
you  how,  when,  and  where  I  like.' 
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My  mad  reproaches'  idle  sting. 
Tnou,  in  the  truth  by  trial  trained, 
Beet  knowledge  of  the  right  hast  gained  : 
And  layest,  just  and  pure  within, 
The  meetest  penalty  on  sin, 
Through  every  bond  of  law  I  burst, 
The  boldest  sinner  and  the  worst. 
O  let  thy  right-instructing  speech 
Console  my  heart  and  wisely  teach.* 

Like  some  sad  elephant  who  stands 
Fast  sinking  in  the  treacherous  sands, 
Thus  Bdli  raised  despairing  eyes  ; 
Then  spake  again  with  sobs  and  sighs : 

*  Not  for  myself,  O  King,  I  grieve, 
For  T4r&  or  the  friends  I  leave, 
As  for  sweet  An^^,  my  dear  son, 
My  noble,  only  little  one. 
For,  nursed  in  luxury  and  bliss, 
His  father  he  will  mourn  and  miss. 
And  like  a  stream  whose  fount  is  dry 
Will  waste  away  and  sink  and  die,— 
M^  own  dear  child,  my  only  boy. 
His  mother  T&r&s  hope  and  joy. 
Spare  him,  O  son  of  Baghu,  spare 
The  child  entrusted  to  thy  care. 
My  Angad  and  Sugriva  treat 
E'en  as  thy  heart  considers  meet, 
For  thou.  O  chief  of  men,  art  strong 
To  guard  the  right  and  punish  wrong. 
O,  if  thou  wilt  thine  ear  incline 
To  hear  these  d3ring  words  of  mine. 
He  and  Sugriva  will  to  thee 
As  Bharat  and  as  Lakshman  be. 
Let  not  my  T4r6,  left  forlorn, 
Weep  for  Sugrfva's  wrathful  scorn  ; 
Nor  let  him,  for  her  lord's  offence. 
Condemn  her  faithful  innocence. 
And  well  and  wisely  may  he  reign 
If  thy  dear  grace  his  power  sustain : 
If,  following  thee  his  friend  and  guide. 
He  turn  not  from  thy  hest  aside : 
Thus  may  he  reign  with  glory,  nay 
Thus  to  the  skies  will  win  his  way. 
Though  stayed  by  T&r&'s  fond  recall, 
By  thy  dear  hand  I  longed  to  fall. 
Against  my  brother  rushed  and  fought. 
And  gained  the  death  I  long  have  sought.* 

Then  fiima  thus  the  prince  consoled 
From  whose  clear  eyes  the  mists  were  rolled : 
'  Grieve  not  for  those  thou  leavest  thus, 
Kor  tremble  for  thyself  or  us, 
For  we  will  deal  with  thine  and  thee 
As  duty  and  the  laws  decree. 
He  who  exacts  and  he  who  pays. 
Is  justly  slain  or  justly  slays, 
Shall  in  the  life  to  come  have  bliss  * 
For  each  has  done  his  task  in  this. 
Thou,  wandering  from  the  right,  art  made 
Pure  by  the  forfeit  thou  hast  paid. 
Thy  weight  of  sins  is  cast  asioe, 
And  duty'f  claim  is  satisfied, 


Then  grieve  no  more,  O  Prince,  Intt  cle<r  ' 

I'hy  bosom  from  all  doubt  and  fear. 

For  fate,  inexorably  stern. 

Thou  hast  no  power  to  move  or  turn.      ' 

Thy  princely  Angad  still  will  share        ' 

Mv  tender  love,  Sugriva's  care  ; 

And  to  thy  offspring  shall  be  shown    - 

Affection  that  shall  match  thine  ovnu* 


CANTO  XIX. 


TARA'S  GRIEF. 

No  answer  gave  the  Y&nar  king 
To  BUlma*s  prudent  counselling. 
Battered  and  bruised  by  tree  and  stone. 
By  Raima's  arrow  overthrown, 
Fainting  upon  the  ground  he  lay. 
Gasping  his  troubl^  life  away. 
But  Tir&  in  the  Vtoar's  hall 
Heanl  tidings  of  her  husband's  fall ; 
Heard  that  a  shaft  from  R&ma*s  bow 
Had  laid  the  royal  B&li  low. 
Her  darling  Angad  by  her  side. 
Distracted  from  her  home  she  hied. 
Then  nigh  the  place  of  battle  drew 
The  Vtoars,  Angad's  retinue. 
They  saw  the  bow-armed  R6ma :  dread 
Fell  on  them,  and  they  turned  and  fled. 
Like  helpless  deer,  their  leaders  slain. 
So  wildly  fled  the  startled  train. 
But  Vkrk  saw,  and  nearer  pressed. 
And  thus  the  flying  band  addressed  : 

*  O  V^lnars,  ye  who  ever  stand 
About  our  king,  a  trusty  band, 
Where  is  the  lion  master  ?  why 
Forsake  ye  thus  your  lord  and  fly  ? 
Say,  lies  he  dead  upon  the  plain, 
A  brother  by  a  brother  slain. 

Or  pierced  by  shafts  from  Rama*s  bow 
That  rain  from  far  upon  the  foe  ?* 

Thus  T4r4  questioned,  and  was  still : 
Then,  wearers  of  each  shape  at  wUl, 
The  y&nars  thus  with  one  accord 
Answered  the  Lady  of  their  lord  : 

*  Turn,  TMk  turn,  and  half  undone 
Save  Angad  thy  beloved  son. 

There  R4ma  stands  in  death's  disguiae. 
And  conquered  B&li  faints  and  dies. 
He  by  whose  strone  arm,  thick  and  fast. 
Uprooted  trees  and  rocks  were  oast. 
Lies  smitten  by  a  shaft  that  came 
Resistless  as  the  lightning  flame. 
When  he,  whose  splendour  once  oould  vie 
With  Indra's,  regent  of  the  sky. 
Fell  by  that  deadly  arrow,  all 
The  V4nars  fled  who  marked  his  fall. 
Let  all  our  chiefs  their  succours  bring. 
And  Angad  be  anointed  king ;  .     -• 
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FcHi.ftll  who  come  of  Vftnar  race 
'Will  serve  him  set  in  B^i's  place. 
Orel«e  our  conquerin;;  foes  to-day 
Within  our  wall  will  force  their  way, 
Polluting  with  their  hostile  feet 
I'he  chambers  of  thy  love<)  retreat. 
Great  fear  ia  on  us.  all  and  one. 
Those  who  have  wives  and  who  have  none» 
They  lust  for  power,  are  fierce  and  bold, 
Or  hate  us  for  tlie  strife  of  old.* 

She  heard  their  speech  as,  sore  afraid, 
Arrested  in  their  flight,  they  stayed, 
A  nd  gave  her  answer  as  became 
The  spirit  of  so  true  a  dame  : 
•  Nav,  what  have  I  to  do  with  pelf, 
With  son,  with  kingdom,  or  with  self. 
When  he,  my  noble  lord,who  leads 
The  y^aars  like  a  loin,  bleeds  ? 
His  high-souled  victor  will  I  meet, 
And  throw  me  prostrate  at  his  feet.' 

She  hastened  forth,  her  bosom  rent 
With  anguish,  weeping  as  she  went, 
And  striking,  mastered  by  her  woes, 
Her  head  and  breast  with  frantic  blows. 
Siie  hurried  to  the  field  and  found 
Her  husband  postrate  on  the  ground. 
Who  quelled  the  hostile  V&nars'  might, 
Whose  back  was  never  turned  in  flight : 
Whose  arm  a  massy  rock  could  throw 
As  Indra  hurls  bis  bolts  below  : 
Fierce  as  the  rushing  tempest,  loud 
As  thunder  from  a  labouring  cloud  : 
Whene'er  he  roared  his  voice  of  fear 
Struck  terror  on  the  boldest  ear : 
Kow  slain,  as.  hungry  for  the  prey, 
A  tiger  might  a  lion  slay  : 
Or  when,  his  8er{)ent  foe  to  seek, 
Suparna'  with  his  furious  beak 
Tenrs  up  a  sacred  hillock,  long 
'J'he  reverence  of  a  village  throng, 
Its  altar  with  their  offerings  spread. 
And  tlie  gay  flag  that  waved  overhead. 
She  looked  and  saw  the  victor  stand 
Resting  upon  his  bow  his  hand  : 
And  fierce  Sugriva  she  descried. 
And  Lakshman  by  his  brother^s  side, 
bhe  passed  them  by,  nor  stayed  to  view, 
Swift  to  her  husb»nd*s  side  she  flew  ; 
Then  as  she  looked,  her  strength  gave  way. 
And  in  the  dust  she  fell  and  lay. 
Then,  as  if  startled  ere  the  close 
Of  slumber,  from  the  earth  she  rose. 
IJpon  her  dying  husband,  round 
w  hose  soul  the  coils  of  Death  were  wound , 
Her  eyes  in  agony  she  bent 
And  called  him  with  a  shrill  lament. 
Sugriva,  when  he  heard  her  cries, 
And  saw  the  queen  with  weeping  eyes, 


>  A  name  of  Garuda  the  king  of  birds, 
the  great  enemy  of  the  Serpents. 


And  youthful  Angad  standing  there, 
His  load  of  grief  could  hardly  bcar« 
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Again  she  bent  her  to  the  ground. 
Her  arms  about  her  husband  wound. 
Sobbed  on  his  breast,  and  sick  and  faint 
With  anguish  poured  her  wild  complaint: 
Brave  in  the  chari^n  of  battle,  boast 
And  glory  of  the  Vanar  host, 
Whv  on  the  cold  earth  wilt  thou  lie 
And  give  no  answer  when  1  cry  ? 
Up,  warrior,  from  thy  lowly  bed  I 
A  meeter  couch  for  thee  is  spread. 
It  ill  beseems  a  glorious  king 
On  the  bare  ground  his  limbs  to  fling. 
Ah,  surely  must  thy  love  be  strong 
For  her  whom  thou  hast  governed  long. 
If  thou,  my  hero,  canst  recline 
On  her  cold  breast  forsaking  mine. 
Or,  famed  for  justice  through  the  land, 
Thou  on  the  road  to  heaven  hast  planned 
Some  city  fairer  far  than  this 
To  be  thy  new  metropolis. 
Are  all  our  pleasures  ended  now. 
With  those  delicious  hours  which  thoi) 
And  I,  dear  lord,  together  spent 
In  woods  that  breathed  the  honey's  ioent ! 
Whelmed  in  my  sorrow's  boundless  aea, 
There  is  no  joy.  no  hope,  for  me. 
When  my  beloved  lord,  who  led 
The  y^nars  to  the  fight,  is  dead. 
My  widowed  heart  is  stern  nnd  cold, 
Or,  at  the  sight^mine  eyes  behold, 
O'ermastered  would  it  end  this  ache 
And  in  a  thousand  fragments  breaks 
Ah  noble  Vanar.  doomed  to  pay 
The  penalty  of  all  to-day— 
Sugriva  from  his  home  expelled. 
And  Rum^i  from  his  arms  withheld. 
Our  Vanar  race  and  thee  to  save. 
Wise  counsel  for  thy  weal  I  gave ; 
But  thou,  by  wildest  folly  stirred, 
Wouldst  give  no  credence  to  my  word. 
And  now  wilt  woo  the  nymphs  above, 
And  shake  their  souls  with  pangs  of  love. 
Ah,  never  could  it  be  that  thou 
Beneath  Sugriva's  power  shouldst  1k>w, 
Thy  conqueror  is  none  but  Pate 
Whose  mandates  all  who  breathe  await. 
And  does  no  thrill  of  anguish  run 
Through  the  stern  breast  of  Raghu's  son. 
Whose  base  hand  deidt  a  Coward's  blow. 
And  smote  thee  fighting  with  thy  foe  ? 
Be  ft  of  my  lord  my  days,  alas  I 

"«  Sugrfva's  wife.     ^OOgle  " 
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In  bitter  bitter  woe  will  pass  ; 
And  I,  long  blest  with  every  good, 
Must  bear  my  dreary  widowhood. 
And  when  his  uncle's  brow  is  s^tem. 
When  his  fierce  eyes  with  fury  burn, 
Ah,  what  will  be  my  Angad's  fate, 
So  fair  and  young  and  delicate  ? 
Come,  darlinj^,  for  the  last  sad  sight. 
Of  thy  dear  sire  who  loved  the  rijrht ; 
For  soon  thine  eyes  will  long  in  vain 
A  look  at  that  loved  face  to  gain. 
And,  hero,  as  thy  child  draws  near, 
With  tender  words  his  spirit  cheer  ; 
Thy  dying  wishes  gently  speak, 
And  kiKS  him  on  the  brows  and  cheek. 
High  fame,  i  ween,  has  R^ma  won 
By  this  great  deed  his  hand  has  done, 
His  debt  to  brave  Sugriva  paid 
And  kept  the  promise  that  he  made, 
lie  happy.  Kin^  Sugnva.  lord 
Of  Rum4  to  thine  arran  restored  : 
Enjoy  uninterrupted  reign. 
For  he,  thy  foe,  at  length  is  slain. 
Dost  thou  not  bear  me  speak,  and  why 
Hast  thou  no  word  of  soft  reply  '{ 
Will  thou  not  lift  thine  eyes  and  see 
These  dames  who  look  to  none  but  thee  ? ' 

From  their  sad  eyes,  as  T^ir&  spoke. 
The  Hoods  of  bitter  sorrow  broke  : 
Theo,  pressing  close  to  Angad's  side, 
Each  lifted  up  her  voice  and  cried  : 

*  How  couldstthou  leave  thine  Angad  thus, 
And  go,  for  ever  go,  from  us — 
Thy  child  so  dear  in  brave  attire. 
Graced  with  the  virtues  of  his  sire? 
If  e'er  in  want  of  thought,  O  ciiief, 
One  deed  of  mine  have  caused  thee  grief, 
Forgive  my  folly,  I  entreat. 
And  with  my  head  I  touch  thy  feet.' 

Again  the  hapless  T^rd  wept 
As  to  her  husband's  side  she  crept, 
And  wild  with  sorrow  and  dismay 
Sat  on  the  ground  where  B^li  lay. 
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There,  like  a  fallen  star,  the  dame 
Fell  by  her  lord's  half  lifelest>  frame ; 
And  Iianum4n  drew  softly  near, 
And  strove  her  grieving  heart  to  chesr : 
*  By  changeless  law  our  bliss  and  woe 
From  ancient  worth  and  folly  How. 
What  fruits  soe'er  we  cull,  the  seeds 
Were  scattered  by  our  former  deeds.  ^ 

•  '*Our  deeds  still  follow  with  us  from  afar. 
And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what 
we  are." 


Why  mourn  another's  moiirnful  fate»  « 

Ana  weep,  thyself  unfortunate f 

Be  calm,  O  tnou  whotte  heart  is  wise,*  ? 

For  none  deserves  another's  sighs. 

Look  up,  with  idle  sorrow  strive : 

Thy  child,  his  heir,  is  yet  alive* 

Let  needful  rites  be  duly  done. 

Nor  in  thy  woe  forget  thy  son. 

Regard  the  law  wtiich  all  obey  : 

The^'  spring  to  life,  they  pass  away. 

Begin  the  tusk  that  bids  thee  rise. 

And  stay  these  tears,  for  thou  art  wise* 

Our  lord  the  king  is  doomed  to  die. 

On  whom  len  million  hearts  rely. 

Kind,  liberal,  patient,  true,  and  just 

Was  he  in  wiiom  they  place  their  trust. 

And  now  he  seeks  the  laud  of  thosti 

Who  for  tile  right  subdue  their  foes. 

Each  Vanar  lord  with  all  his  train. 

Each  ranger  of  this  wild  domain. 

And  Angad  here,  thy  darling,  see 

A  governor  aud  friend  in  thee. 

These  twain'  whose  heai-ts with  sorrow  aobe 

The  funeral  rices  sliail  undertake, 

Aud  Angud  by  his  mother's  care 

he  king,  his  father's  rightful  heir. 

Mow  let  him  pay,  as  laws  requiie,  . 

His  sacred  duty  to  his  sire. 

Nor  one  solemnity  omit 

Of  all  that  mighty  kings  befit. 

And  when  thy  loud  e}  e  sees  thine  own 

Dear  Angad  on  his  father's  throne. 

Then,  lightened  of  its  load  of  pain. 

Thy  spirit  will  have  rest  again.' 

6he  heard  his8peech,sbeheaved  her  head, 
Looked  upon  Hauumiin  and  said  : 

'Sweeter  my  siain  lord's  iimbs  to  touchy 
Than  Angad  or  a  hundred  such. 
Iso  rule  or  right,  a  widowed  dame, 
O'er  Angad  or  the  realm  I  claim. 
^iugriva  is  the  uncle,  he 
In  every  act  supreme  must  be. 
I  pray  thee,  chief,  this  plan  resign, 
Mur  claim  from  me  what  ne'er  is  mine. 
The  father  with  his  tender  care 
Guards  the  dear  child  the  mother  bare. 
Where'er  I  be,  no  sweeter  task, 
ISo  happier  joy  I  hope  or  ask 
'i'han  thus  to  sit  with  loving  eyes 
Aud  watch  the  bed  where  Bali  lies.' 


CANTO  XXII. 

BALI  DEAD. 

There  breathing  still  with  slow  faint  sighs 
Lay  B&li  on  the  ground :  his  eyes, 

*  Sugriva  aud  Angad,        , 
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Damp  with  tbe  tears  of  death,  he  raised, 
On  conquering  Sugriva  gazed, 
And  then  in  clearest  speech  expressed 
The  tender  feelings  of  his  breast : 
•  Not  to  my  chargt,  Sugriva,  Jay 
Thine  injuries  avenged  to-day  ; 
But  rather  blame  resistless  Fate 
That  urged  me  on  infuriate. 
Fate  ne  er  agreed  our  lives  to  bless 
With  simultaneous  happiness : 
To  dwell  like  brothers  side  by  side 
111  tender  love  was  «till  denied. 
The  V4nars'  realm  is  thine  to-day  : 
Begin.  O  King,  thy  rightful  sway  ;* 
For  I  imist  go  at  Vama's  call 
To  sojourn  in  his  gloomy  hall  ; 
Must  part  and  leave  this  very  hour 
My  life,  my  renlm,  my  kingly  power, 
And  go  instead  of  these  to  gain 
Bright  glory  free  from  spot  and  stain. 
Now  at  thy  hands  one  boon  I  seek 
With  the  last  words  my  lips  shall  speak, 
And,  though  it  be  no  easy  thing, 
Perform  the  task  I  give  thee,  King. 
This  sou  of  mine,  no  fodlish  boy. 
Worthy  of  bliss  and  nui-sed  in  joy, — 
See,  prostrate  on  the  ground  he  lies, 
Tlie  hot  tears  welling  from  his  eyes— 
The  child  1  love  so  well,  more  sweet 
Than  life  itself,  for  woe  unmeet, — 
To  him  be  kindly  favour  shown  : 
O  guard  and  keep  him  as  thine  own. 
Retain  him  ever  by  thy  side. 
His  father,  helper,  friend,  and  guide. 
From  fear  and  woe  his  young  life  save, 
And  give  him  ail  his  father  gave. 
Then  T&r4*s  son  in  time  shall  be 
Brave,  resolute,  and  famed  like  thee. 
And  march  before  thee  to  the  tight 
Where  stricken  fiends  shall  own  his  might. 
While  yet  a  tender  stripling,  fame 
Shall  bruit  abroad  his  warrior  name. 
And  brightly  shall  his  glory  shine 
For  exploits  worthy  of  his  line. 
Child  of  Sushen,"  my  Tar&  well 
Obscurest  lore  can  read  and  tell : 
And.  trained  in  wondrous  art,  divines 
Each  mystery  of  boding  signs. 
Her  solemn  warning  ne'er  despise. 
Do  boldly  what  her  lips  advise ; 
For  things  to  come  her  eye  can  see, 
And  with  her  words  events  agree. 
And  for  the  son  of  Baghu's  sake 
The  toil  and  danger  undertake  : 


For  breach  of  faith  weife  grievous  wrong. 
Nor  wouldst  thou  be  unpunished  long. 
NoW)  brother,  take  this  chain  of  gold, 
Gift  of  celestial  hands  of  old, 
Or  when  1  die  its  charm  will  flee, 
And  all  its  might  be  lost  with  me.* 
The  loving  speech  Sugriva  heard, 
And  all  his  heart  with  woe  was  stirred. 
Kemorse  and  gentle  pity  stole 
Each  thought  of  triumph  from  his  soul : 
Thus  fades  the  light  when  B4hu'  mars 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  of  Stars.* 
All  angry  thoughts  were  staved  and  stilled 
And  kindly  love  his  bosom  filled. 
His  brother's  word  the  chief  obeyed 
And  took  the  chain  as  Bali  prayed. 
On  little  Angad  standing  nigh 
'I  he  dying  hero  fixed  his  eye. 
And,  ready  from  this  world  to  part. 
Spoke  the  fond  utterance  of  his  heart  :    . 
'Let  time  and  place  thy  thoughts  employ: 
In  woe  be  strong,  be  meek  in  joy. 
Accept  both  pain  and  pleasure,  still 
Obedient  to  Sugriva's  will. 
Thou  hast,  my  darling,  from  tlie  first 
With  tender  care  been  softly  nursed; 
13ut  harder  days,  if  thou  wouldst  w  in 
ISugriva's  loye.  must  now  begin. 
To  those  who  hate  him  ne'er  incline. 
Nor  count  his  foe  a  friend  of  thine. 
In  all  thy  thoughts  his  welfare  seek, 
Obedient,  lowly,  faithful,  meek. 
Let  no  rash  suit  his  bosom  pain, 
Nor  yet  from  due  requests  abstain.' 
Bach  is  a  grievous  fault,  between 
The  two  is  found  the  happy  mean.' 

Then  B4li  ceased  :  his  eyeballs  rolled 
In  stress  of  anguish  uncontrolled 
His  massive  teeth  were  bared  to  view. 
And  from  the  frame  the  spirit  flew. 
Their  lord  and  leader  dead,  the  crowd 
Of  noblest  Vanars  shrieked  aloud: 
'  Since  thou,  O  King,  hast  sought  the  skies 
All  desolate  Kishkindh^  lies. 
Her  woods,  where  Vdnars  loved  to  rove, 
Are  empty  now,  and  hill  and  grove. 
From  every  eye  the  light  is  fled, 
Since  thou,  our  mighty  lord,  art  dead. 
Thine  was  the  unwearied  arm  that  bord 
The  brunt  of  deadly  fight  of  yore 
With  Qolabh  the  Qandharva,  when. 
Lasting  through  five  long  years  and  ten, 


•  Angad  himself,  being  too  young  to 
gOT-ern,  would  be  Yuvar&ja  or  heir- 
apparent. 

«  Sushena  was  the  son  of  Varuna  the 
God  of  the  sea* 


1  A  demon  with  the  tail  of  a  dragon, 
that  causes  eclipses  by  endeavouring  to 
swallow  the  sun  and  moon. 

«  The  Lord  of  Stars  is  the  Moon. 

•  Or  the  passage  may  be  interpreted : 
*  Be  neither  to  obsequious  or  affectionate, 
I  nor  wanting  in  due  respect  or  love.' 
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The  drendful  conflict  knew  no  stay 
2u  gloom  of  night,  in  glare  of  day; 
And  when  the  If  teecth  year  had  past 
Thy  dire  opponent  fell  at  last. 
If  such  a  toeman  fell  beneath 
Our  hero's  arm  and  awful  teeth 
Who  freed  us  from  our  terror,  how 
Is  jdonquering  Bali  fallen  now  V 

Then  when  they  saw  their  leader  slain 
Great  anguish  seized  the  Vanar  train, 
Weeping  their  mighty  chief,  as  when 
In  pastures  near  a  lion's  den 
The  cows  by  sudden  fear  are  stirred. 
Slain  the  bold  bull  who  led  the  herd. 
And  hapless  T&r&  sank  below 
The  whelming  waters  of  her  woe, 
liooked  upoQ^&li's  face  and  fell 
Beside  him  whom  she  loved  so  welt, 
Like  a  young  creeper  clinging  round 
A  tall  tree  prostrate  on  the  ground. 


CANTO  XXIII. 


TAUA'S  LAMENT. 

8he  kissed  her  lifeless  husband's  face. 
She  clasped  him  in  a  close  embrace, 
Laid  her  soft  lips  upon  his  head  ; 
Then  words  like  these  the  mourner  said  : 
'No  words  of  mine  wouldst  thou  regard 
And  now  thy  bed  is  cold  and  hard.  * 

Upon  the  rude  rough  ground  o'erthrown, 
Beneath  thee  nanjpt  out  sand  and  stone. 
To  thee  the  earth  is  dearer  far 
Than  I  and  my  caresses  are. 
If  thou  upon  her  breast  wilt  tie, 
And  to  my  words  make  no  reply. 
Ah  my  beloved,  good  and  brave, 
hold  to  attack  and  strong  to  save, 
Fate  is  Sugriva's  thrall,  and  we 
In  him  our  lord  and  master  see. 
Lo.  by  thy  bed,  a  mournful  band, 
Thy  V&nar  chiefs  lamenting  stand. 
O  hear  thy  nobles*  groans  and  cries, 
O  mark  thy  Angad's  wtseping  eyes, 
O  list  to  my  entreaties,  break 
The  chains  of  slumber  and  awake. 
Ah  me,  my  lord,  this  lowly  bed 
Where  rest  thy  limbs  and  f^len  head, 
Is  the  cold  couch  where  smitteu  lay 
Thy  foemen  in  the  bloody  fray. 
O  noble  heart  from  blemish  free, 
Xiover  of  war,  beloved  by  me, 
Why  hast  thou  fled  away  and  left 
Thy  T&r4  of  all  hope  bereft  ? 
Unwise  the  father  who  allows 
H  is  child  to  be  a  warrior's  spouse, 
For,  hero,  see  thy  consort's  late, 
A  widow  now  most  desolate, 


For  ever  broken  is  m]^  pride, 

My  hope  of  lasting  bliss  has  died. 

And  sinking  in  the  lowest  deep  ■ 

Of  sorrow's  sea  1  pine  and  weep. 

Ah,  surely  uot  of  earthly  mould. 

This  stony  heart  is  stem  and  cold. 

Or,  in  a  hundred  pieces  rent, 

It  had  not  lingered  to  lament. 

Doftd,  dead  1  my  husband,  friend,  and 

lord 
In  whom  my  loving  hopes  were  storeci. 
First  in  the  field,  hu  f  oemen's  dread^ 
My  own  victorious  H4ii,  dead ! 
A  woman  when  her  lord  has  died. 
Though  children  flourish  by  her  side. 
Though  stores  of  gold  her  coffers  fili» 
Is  called  a  lonely  widow  still. 
Alas,  thy  bleeding  gashes  make 
Around  thy  limbs  a  purple  lake : 
Thus  blumbering  was  thy  wont  to  lie 
On  cushions  bright  with  crimson  dye.       *■ 
Dark  streams  of  welling  blood  betcmear 
Thy  limbs  where  dust  and  mire  adhere,    * 
Nor  have  I  strength,  weighed  down  by  woe^ 
Mine  arms  about  thy  form  to  throw. 
The  issue  of  this  day  has  brought 
Sugrf  va  all  his  wishes  sought, 
For  R&ma  shot  one  shaft  and  he 
Is  freed  from  fear  and  jeopardy. 
Alas,  alas,  I  may  not  rest 
My  head  upon  thy  wounded  breast. 
Obstructed  by  the  massive  dart 
Deep  buried  m  thy  bleeding  heart.* 

Then  Nila  from  his  bosom  drew 
The  fatal  shaft  that  pierced  him  through, 
Like  some  tremendous  serpent  deep 
in  caverns  of  a  hill  asleep. 
As  from  the  hero's  wound  it  came. 
Shot  from  the  shaft  a  gleam  of  flame. 
Like  the  last  flashes  of  the  suu 
Descending  when  his  course  is  run. 
From  the  wide  rent  in  crimson  flood 
Bushed  the  full  stream  of  B41i's  blood. 
Like  torrents  down  a  mountain's  side 
With  golden  ore  and  copper  dyed. 
Then  T4r&  brushed  with  tender  care 
The  dust  of  battle  from  his  hair. 
While  her  sad  eyes  poured  down  their  r»ia 
Upon  her  lord  untimely  slain. 
Once  more  she  looked  upon  the  dead  ; 
Then  to  her  bright-eyed  child  she  said  : 
'  Turn  hither,  turn  thy  weeping  eyes 
Where  low  in  death  thy  father  liea, 
Hy  sinful  deed  and  bitter  hate 
Our  lord  has  met  his  mournful  fate. 
Bright  as  the  sun  at  early  morn 
To  Yama's  halls  is  B&li  borne. 
Then  go.  my  child,  salute  the  king, 
From  whom  our  bliss  and  honour  spring.' 

Obedient  to  his  mother's  iiest 
His  father's  feet  he  gently  prewed 
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With  twining  arms  and  lingering  hands  : 
*  Father',  he  cried,  'here  Angad  stands.* 
Then  Tdri  :  *Art  thou  stern  and  mute, 
Regardless  of  thy  child's  salute? 
Hast  thou  no  blessing  for  thy  son, 
Ko  word  for  little  Angad,  none  ? 

0  hero,  at  tby  lifeless  feet 

Here  with  my  boy  I  take  my  seat, 
As  some  sad  mother  of  the  herd. 
By  the  fierce  lion  undeterred. 
Lies  moaning  by  the  grassy  dell 
Wherein  her  lord  and  leader  fell. 
How,  having  wrought  that  awful  rite^ 
The  sacrifice  of  deadly  fight. 
Wherein  the  shaft  by  R&ma  sped 
Supplied  the  place  of  water  shed. 
How  hast  thou  bathed  thee  at  the  end 
Without  thy  wife  her  aid  to  lend  ?  » 
Why  do  mine  eyes  no  more  behold 
Thy  bright  beloved  chain  of  gold, 
Which,  pleased  with  thee,  the  Immortals' 

King 
About  thy  neck  vouchsafed  to  fling  ? 
Scill  lingering  on  thy  lifeless  face 

1  see  the  pride  of  roval  race  : 
Thus  when  the  sun  has  set,  his  glow 
Still  rests  upon  the  Lord  of  Snow, 
Alas  my  hero  !  undeterred 

Thou  wouldst  not  listen  to  my  word. 
With  tears  and  prayers  I  sued  in  vain  : 
Thou  wouldst  not  listen,  and  art  slain. 
Gone  is  my  blias.  my  glory  :  I 
And  Angad  now  with  thee  will  die.' 


CANTO  XXIV. 

STJGRrVA'S  LAMENT. 

But  when  Sugrlva  saw  her  weep 
Overwhelmed  in  sorrow's  rushing  deep. 
Swift  through  his  bosom  pierced  the  sting 
Of  anguish  for  the  fallen  king. 
At  the  sad  sight  his  eyes  beheld 
A  flood  of  bitter  tears  outwelled. 
And,  with  his  bosom  racked  and  rent. 
To  B&ma  with  his  train  he  went. 
He  oame  with  faltering  steps  and  slow 
Where  B&ma  held  his  mighty  bow 
And  arrow  like  a  venomed  snake, 
And  to  the  son  of  Baghu  spake : 
•  Well  hast  thou  kept,  O  King,  thy  vow  ; 
The  promised  fruit  is  gathered  now. 
But  life  is  marred,  my  soul  to-day 
Turps  sickening  from  all  joy  away. 

1  Sacrifices  and  all  religious  rites  begin 
And  end  with  ablution,  and  the  wife  of 
tlie  officiating  Brahman  takes  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  performance  of  the 
holy  ceremonies; 


For,  while  this  queen  laments  and  sighs 
Amid  a  mourning  people's  cries, 
And  Angad  weeps  his  father  slain. 
How  can  my  heart  delight  to  reign  ? 
For  outrage,  fury,  senseless  pride, 
My  brother,  doomed  of  yore,  has  died. 
Yet.  Raghu's  son,  in  bitter  woe 
I  mourn  his  fated  overthrow. 
Ah,  better  far  in  pain  and  ill 
To  dwell  on  Rishyamdka  still 
Than  gain  the  heaven  of  Gods  and  all 
Its  pleasures  by  my  brother's  fall. 
Did  not  he  cry,— great-hearted  foe,— 
•  Go.  for  I  will  not  slay  thee,  Go'  ? 
With  his  brave  soul  those  words  agree  ; 
My  speech,  my  deeds,  are  worthy  me. 
How  can  a  brother  counterweigh 
His  grievous  loss  with  joys  of  sway, 
And  see  with  dull  unpitying  eye 
So  brave  and  good  a  brother  die  ? 
His  lofty  soul  was  nobly  blind  : 
My  death  alas,  he  ne'er  designed  ; 
But  I,  urged  blindly  on  by  hate. 
Sought  with  his  life  my  rage  to  sate. 
He  smote  me  with  a  splintered  tree  : 
I  groaned  aloud  and  turned  to  flee, 
From  stern  reproaches  he  forbore, 
And  genUy  bade  me  sin  no  more. 
Serene  and  dutiful  and  good, 
He  kept  the  laws  of  brotherhood  : 
I,  fierce  and  greedy,  vengeful,  base. 
Showed  all  the  vices  of  our  race. 
Ah  me,  dear  friend,  my  brother  s  fate 
Lays  on  mv  soul  a  crushing  weight : 
A  sin  no  heart  should  e'er  conceive, 
But  at  the  thought  each  soul  should  grieve : 
Sin  such  as  Indra's  when  his  blow 
Laid  heavenly  Visvartipa^  low. 
Yet  ea)-th.  the  waters  of  the  seas. 
The  race  of  women  and  the  trees 
Were  fain  upon  themselves  to  take 
The  weight  of  sin  for  Indra's  sake. 
But  who  a  Vdnar's  soul  will  free, 
Or  ease  the  load  that  crushes  me  ? 
Wretch  that  I  am,  I  may  not  claim 
The  reverence  due  to  royal  name. 
How  shall  I  reign  supreme,  or  dare 
Affect  the  power  I  should  not  share  ? 
Ah  me,  I  sorrow  for  my  sin, 
The  ruin  of  my  race  and  kin, 
Polluted  by  a  hideous  crime 
World-hated  till  the  end  of  time. 
Alas,  the  floods  of  sorrow  roll 
With  whelming  force  upon  my  soul ; 
So  gathers  the  descending  rain 
In  the  deep  hollow  of  the  plain^ 

I  Visvardpa,  a  son  of  Twashtri  or  Vig. 
Vakarma  the  heavwily  architect,  was  a 
three-headed  monstecftlain  by  Indra. 
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CANTO  XXV. 

RAMA'S  SPEECH. 

Then  Baghu's  son,  whose  feeling  breast 
Shared  the  great  woe  that  moved  the  rest, 
Strove  with  wise  charm  their  grief  to  ease 
And  gently  spoke  in  words  like  these  : 

*  Vou  ne'er  can  raise  the  dead  to  bliss 
By  agony  of  grief  like  this. 
Cease  your  lament,  nor  leave  undone 
The  funeral  task  you  may  not  shun. 
As  nature  orders  o'er  the  dead 
Your  tributary  tears  are  shed. 
But  Fate,  directing  eacii  event, 
Is  still  the  lord  prominent. 
Yes,  all  obey  the  changeless  laws 
Of  Fate  the  universal  cause, 
Bv  Fate,  the  lives  of  all  proceed, 
That  governs  every  word  and  deed, 
Koue  acts,  none  sees  his  best  obeyed. 
But  each  and  all  by  Fate  are  swayed. 
The  world  its  ordered  course  maintains. 
And  oer  that  course  Fate  ever  reigns. 
Fate  ne'er  exceeds  the  rule  of  Fate : 
Is  ne'er  too  swift,  is  ne'er  too  late, 
And  making  natui-e  its  ally 
Forgets  no  life,  nor  passes  by. 
No  kith  and  kin,  no  power  and  force 
Can  check  or  stay  its  settled  course, 
Ko  friend  or  client,  grace  or  charm, 
That  victor  of  the  world  disarm. 
So  all  who  see  with  prudent  eyes 
The  hand  of  Fate  must  recognize, 
For  virtue  rules,  or  love,  or  gain. 
As  Fate's  unchanged  decrees  ordain. 
Bdli  has  died  and  won  the  meed 
That  waits  in  heaven  on  noble  deed. 
Throned  in  the  seats  the  brave  may  reach 
By  liberal  hand  and  gentle  speech, 
True  to  a  warrior's  duty,  bold 
In  tight,  the  hero  lofty-souled 
Deigned  not  to  guard  his  life  :  be  died, 
And  now  in  heaven  is  glorified. 
Then  cease  these  tears  and  wild  despair : 
Turn  to  the  task  that  claims  your  care, 
For  Bali's  is  the  glorious  fate 
Which  warriors  count  most  fortunate.' 

When  Kama's  speech  had  found  a  close. 
Brave  Lalcshman,  terror  of  his  foes. 
With  wise  and  soothing  words  addressed 
Sugriva  still  with  woe  oppressed : 
•Arise  Sugriva,'  thus  he  said, 
*  Perform  the  service  of  the  dead. 
Prepare  with  T^r6  and  her  son 
That  B&li's  rites  be  duly  done. 
A  store  of  funeral  wood  provide 
Which  wind  and  sun  and  time  have  dried 
And  richest  sandal  fit  to  grace 
The  pyre  of  one  of  royal  race. 


With  words  of  comfort  soft  artd  kind'  ' 
Console  poor  Angad's  troubled  mind. 
Nor  let  thy  heart  be  thus  cast  down, 
For  thine  is  now  the  V&nars'  town. 
Let  Angad's  care  a  wreath  supply, 
And  raiment  rich  with  varied  aye. 
And  oil  and  perfumes  for  the  fire/ 
And  all  the  solemn  rites  require. 
Go,  hasten  to  the  town,  O  King. 
And  T^ra's  little  quickly  bring. 
A  virtue  is  despatch :  and  speed 
Is  best  of  all  in  hour  of  need. 
Go,  let  a  chosen  band  prepafe 
The  litter  of  the  dead  to  bear, 
For  stout  and  tall  and  strong  of  liinb 
Must  be  the  dheifs  who  carry  him.* 
He  spokcj-rhis  friends'    delight     ao^ 
pride, — 
Then  stood  again  h\  Rdma's  side. 
\yhen  T^ra»  heard  the  words  he  saicl 
Within  the  town  he  qiiickly  spedj 
And  brought,  on  stalwart  shoulders  laidi 
The  litter  for  the  rites  arrayed, 
Framed  like  a  oar  for  Gods,  comt)l©te 
With  painted  sides  and  royal  seat» 
With  latticed  windows  deftly  made. 
And  golden  birds  and  trees  inlaid  : 
Well  joined  and  wrought  in  every  part, 
A  marvel  of  ingenious  art, 
Where  pleasure  mounds  in  carven  wood 
And  inauy  a  groven  figure  stood. 
The  best  of  jewels  o'er  it  hudg, 
And  wreaths  of  flowers  arouud  it  clung. 
And  over  all  was  raised  on  high 
A  canopy  of  saffron  dye, 
While  like  the  sun  of  morning  shone 
The  billi^nt  blooms  that  lay  thereon. 
That  glorious  litter  K4ma  eyed. 
And  spake  to  Lakshma^  by  his  side  : 

*  Let  B&li  on  the  bier  be  placed 

And  with  all  funeral  seiTice  graced.* 
Sugriva  then  with  many  a  tear 
Drew  Bali's  body  to  the  bier 
Whereon,  with  weeping  Angad's  aid. 
The  relics  of  the  chief  were  laid 
Neath  many  a  vesture's  varied  fold. 
And  wreaths  and  ornaments  and  gold. 
Then  King  Sugriva  bade  them  speed 
The  obsequies  by  law  decreed : 

*  Let  V4uars  lead  the  way  and. throw 
Rich  gems  around  them  as  they  go. 
And  be  the  chosen  bearers  near 
Behind  them  laden  with  the  bier. 
No  costly  rite  may  you  deny, 

Used  when  the  proudest  monarchs  die : 
As  for  a  king  ot  widest  sway, 
Perform  his  obsequies  to-day.' 


»  The  V&nar  chief jnot to  be confoandttf 
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Sugri.va  gave  hit  high  behest  ; 
Then  priDoely  Tara  and  the  rest, 
With  little  Angad  weeping,  led 
The  long  prooe^sion  of  the  dead. 
Behind  the  funeral  litter  came, 
With  Tdrd  first,  eaoh  widowed  dame, 
la  tears  and  shrieks  her  loss  deplored. 
And  cried  aloud,  Mv  lord  I  My  lord ! 
While  wood  and  hill  and  valley  sent 
In  echoes  back  the  shrill  lament. 
Then  on  a  low  and  sandy  isle 
Was  reared  the  hero's  funeral  pile 
l^y  crowds  of  toiling  Vanars,  where 
The  mountain  stream  ran  fresh  and  fair. 
The  V4nar  chiefs,  a  noble  bandy 
Had  laid  the  litter  on  the  sand. 
And  stood  a  little  space  apart. 
Bach  mourning  in  his  inmost  heart. 
But  T&ra,  when  her  weeping  eye 
Saw  Bali,  on  the  litter  he, 
Laid  his  dear  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  wailed  aloud  her  dire  mishap : 
*  O  mighty  Vunar,  lord  and  king, 
To  whose  fond  breast  I  loved  to  cling, 
Of  goodly  arms,  wise,  brave,  and  bold, 
Biae,  look  upon  me  as  of  old. 
Kise  up,  my  sovereign,  dost  thou  see 
A  crowd  of  subjects  weep  for  thee  ? 
3till  o*er  thy  face,  though  breath  has  fled. 
The  joyous  light  of  life  is  spread  : 
Thus  around  che  sun,  although  he  set, 
A  crimson  glory  lingers  yet. 
Death  clad  in  Rama's  form  to-day 
Hast  draggod  thee  from  the  world  away. 
One  shaft  from  his  ti'emendous  bow 
Dooms  us  to  widowhood  and  woe. 
Haat  thou,  O  V4nar  King,  no  eyes 
Thy  weeping  wives  to  recognize, 
Who  for  the  length  of  way  unmeet 
Have  followed  taee  with  weary  feet  ? 
Yet  every  moon-faced  beauty  here 
By  thee,  O  King,  was  counted  dear. 
Lord  of  the  Vanar  race,  haat  thou 
No  eyes  to  see  Sugriva  now  ? 
About  thee  stands  in  mournful  mood 
A  8ore-afi|iQted  multitude, 
And  T^ra  and  thy  lords  of  state 
Around  their  monarch  weep  and  wait,  , 
Arise  ray  lord,  with  gentle  speech, 
As  was  thy  wont,  dismissing  each, 
Then  in  the  forest  will  we  play 
And  love  shall  njake  our  spirits  gay.' 

The  Vanar  dames  raised  Tdr4,  drowned 
In  floods  of  gorrow,  from  the  ground  ; 
And  Angad  with  Sugriva's  aid, 
O'arwhelmed  with  anguish  and  dismayed. 
Weeping  for  his  departed  sire, 
Placed  Bali's  body  on  the  pyre  : 
Tnen  lit  the  flame,  and  round  the  dead 
PjMBeii  slowly  witli  a  mourner's  tread. 
Tnus  with  full  rites  the  funeral  train 


Performed  the  genrioe  for  the  slain. 
Then  sought  the  flowing  stream  and  made 
l/ibations  to  the  parted  shade. 
There,  setting  Angad  tirst  in  place. 
The  chieftains  of  the  Vanar  race, 
With  T&r4  and  Sugriva,  shed 
The  water  that  delights  the  dead. 


CANTO  XXVI. 
THE  CORONATION, 

Bach  V^nar  councillor  and  peer 
In  crowded  numbers  gathered  near 
Sugriva,  mournful  king,  while  yet 
His  vesture  from  the  wave  was  wet. 
Before  the  chief  of  Haghu's  seed 
Unwearied  in  eaoh  arduous  deed, 
They  stood  and  raised  the  rigverent  hand 
As  saints  bef  .re  Lord  Brahni4  stand. 
Then  Hanum&n  of  massive  mould. 
Like  some  tall  hill  of  glistering  gold, 
Son  of  the  God  whose  wild  blasts  shake 
The  forest,  thus  to  R6ma  spake  : 

*  By  thy  kind  favour,  O  my  lord, 
Sugriva,  to  his  home  restored 
Triumphant,  has  regained  to-day 
His  rank  and  power  and  royal  sway. 
He  now  will  call  each  faithful  friend, 
Kilter  the  city,  and  attend 

With  sage  advice  and  prudent  care 
To  every  task  that  waits  him  there. 
Then  balm  and  unguent  shall  anoint 
Our  monarch,  as  the  laws  appoint. 
And  gems  and  precious  wreaths  shall  bo 
His  grateful  offering.  King,  to  thee. 
Do  thou,  O  BAma,  with  thy  friend 
Thy  steps  within  the  city  bend  ; 
Our  ruler  on  his  throne  install, 
And  with  thy  presence  cheer  us  all.' 

Then,  skilled  in  lore  and  arts  that  guide 
The  speaker,  Raghu's  son  replied  : 

•  For  fourteen  years  I  might  not  break 
The  mandate  that  my  father  spake  ; 
Nor  can  I,  till  that  time  be  fled, 

The  street  of  town  or  village  tread. 
Let  King  Sugriva  seek  the  town 
Most  worthy  of  her  high  renown. 
There  let  him  be  without  delay 
Anointed,  and  begin  his  sway. 

This  answered,  to  Sugriva  then 
Thus  spake  anew  the  kmg  of  men  : 
'  Do  thou  who  knowest  right  ordain 
Prince  Angad  consort  of  thy  reign  ; 
For  he  is  noble,  true,  and  bold. 
And  trained  a  righteous  course  to  hold. 
Gifts  like  his  sire's  that  youth  adorn 
Born  eldest  to  the  eldest  born. 
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This  is  the  mooth  of  dr&yan,<  first 
Of  those  that  see  the  rain-clouds  burst. 
Four  months,  thou  knowest  well,  extendi 
The  season  when  the  rain  descends. 
No  time  for  deeds  of  war  is  this  : 
SeelK  thou  thy  fair  metropolis, 
And  I  wil^  Lakshman,  O  my  friend. 
The  time  upon  this  hill  will  spend. 
An  ample  cavern  opens  there 
Made  lovely  by  the  mountain  air, 
And  lotuses  and  lilies  fill 
The  pleasant  lake  and  murmuring  rill. 
When  K6rtik's>  month  shall  clear  the 

skies, 
Then  tempt  the  mig;hty  enterprise, 
Now,  chieftain  to  thy  home  repair. 
And  be  anointed  sovereign  there.* 

SugrSva  heard :  he  bowed  his  head : 
Within  the  lovely  town  he  sped 
Which  B&li*s  royal  will  had  swayed, 
Where  thousand  Vanar  chiefs  arrayed 
Gathered  in  order  round  their  king, 
And  led  him  on  with  welcoming. 
Low  ou  the  earth  the  lesser  crowd 
Fell  in  prostration  as  they  bowed, 
bugriva  looked  with  grateful  eyes. 
Spake  to  them  all  and  bade  them  rise. 
Then  through  the  royal  bowers  he  strode 
Wherein  the  monarch's  wives  abode. 
8oon  from  the  inner  chambers  came 
The  V4nar  of  exalted  fame  ; 
And  joyful  friends  drew  near  and  shed 
King- making  balm  upon  his  head. 
Like  Gods  anointing  in  the  skies 
Their  sovereign  of  the  thousand  eyes.* 
Then  brought  they,  o'er  their  king  to  hold 
The  white  umbrella  decked  with  gold. 
And  chouries  with  their  waving  hair 
In  golden  handles  wondrous  fair  ; 
And  fragrant  herbs  and  seed  and  spice, 
And  sparkling  ^ms  exceeding  price. 
And  every  blooin  from  woods  and  leas, 
.■  t  ■• 

>  dr&van :  July-August.  But  the  rains 
begin  a  month  earlier,  and  what  follows 
must  not  be  taken  literally.  The  text  has: 
j'tirvo*  yam  vdrshiko  mdsan&rdvanah  sali* 
Idgamak^  The  Bengal  recension  has  the 
same,  and  Gorresio  translates  :  *  Equesto 
ilmeseSrftvana  (luglio-agosto)  primo  della 
stagione  piovosa,  in  cui  diiagano  leacque.' 

'  K&rtik :  October- November, 

>  "  Indras,  as  the  nocturnal  sun,  hides 
himself^  transformed,  in  the  starry  hea- 
vens :  the  stars  are  his  eyes.  The  hundred- 
eyed  or  all-seeiiig  (panoptSs)  Argos  placed 
as  a  spy  over  the  actions  of  the  cow  belo- 
ved'by  Zeus,  is  the  Hellenic  equivalent  of 
this  form  of  Indras.'*  Ds  Gubkrkatis, 
Zoological  Mythology ^  Vol.  I.  p.  41tt. 


And  gum  distilled  from  milky  trciea: 
And  precious  ointment  white  as  i»ilk. 
And  spotless  robes  oi  cloth  and  ailb, 
Wreaths  of  sweet  flowers  whoee  gloril 

gleam 
In  grassy  grove,  on  lake  or  stream. 
And  fragrant  sandal  and  each  scent 
That  makes  the  soft  breeze  redolent ; 
Grain,  honey,  odorous  seed,  andatore 
Of  oil  and  curd  and  golden  ore  ; 
A  noble  tiger's  skin,  a  pair 
Of  sandals  wrought  with  costliest  fstat. 
Kight  pairs  of  damsels  drawing  nii^ 
Bpought  unguents  stained  with  vaiMI  d] 
Then  gems  and  cates  and  robea  diaplajii 
Before  the  twice-born  priests  were  laid, 
That  they  would  deign  in  order  due 
To  consecrate  the  king  anew. 
The  sacred  grass  was  duly  spread 
And  sacriiiciai  flame  was  fed. 
Which  Scripture-learned  priesta  supplied . 
With  oil  which  texts  had  sanctified. 
Then,  with  all  rites  ordained  of  old. 
High  on  the  terrace  bright  with  gol^ 
Whereon  a  glorious  carpet  lay. 
And  fresh-ifuUed  garlands  sweet  abd  gay, 
Placed  un  his  throne,  Sugriva  bent 
His  looks  toward  the  Orient 
In  horns  from  forehead  of  the  bull. 
In  pitchers  bright  and  beautiful, 
In  urns  of  gold  the  V&nars  took 
Pure  water  brought  from  stream  and  brook. 
From  every  consecrated  strand 
And  every  sea  that  beats  the  land. 
Then,  as  prescribed  by  sacred  lore 
And  many  a  mighty  sage  of  yore,> 
The  leaders  of  the  V^nars  poured 
The  sacred  water  on  their  lord.* 
From  every  V&nar  at  the  close 
Of  that  imperial  rite  arose 
Shouts  of  glad  triumph,  loud  and  longp 
Repeated  by  the  hi^h-souled  throng. 
Sugriva,  when  the  rite  was  done. 
Obeyed  the  best  of  Baghu's  son, 
Prince  Angad  to  his  breast  he  strained. 
And  partner  of  his  sway  ordained. 
Once  more  from  all  the  host  rang  out 
The  loud  huzza  and  joyful  shout. 
*  Well  done  1  well  done!  each  V6nar  eritod, 
And  good  Sugriva  glorified. 


1  Baudh4yana  and  others. 

s  Sugriva  appears  to  have  been  cona** 
crated  with  all  the  ceremonies  that  at- 
tended the  Abhisheka  or  coronation  of  im 
Indian  prince  of  the  Aryan  race.  Compana 
the  preparations  made  for  R&ma's  conaa* 
cration.  Book  II.  Canto  III.  Thus  Homer 
frequently  introduces  into  Troy  the  ritea 
of  Mellenic  worship.  J^qqq{^ 
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Then  with  ^tad  yoicea  loudly  rftised 
WereB&ma  and  his  brother  praised  ; 
And  bright  Kishkindb^  shone  that  day 
With  happy  throngs  and  banners  gay. 

CANTO  XXVII. 
fiXMA  ON  THE  HILL. 

But  when  the  solemn  rite  was  o*er. 
And  bold  Sugriva  reigned  once  more. 
The  sons  of  Haghu  sought  tba  hill, 
PrasraYan  of  the  rushing  rill, 
Wbere  roamed  the  tiger  and  the  deer. 
And  lions  raised  their  voice  of  fear ; 
Thick  set  with  trees  of  every  kind, 
With  trailing  shrubs  and  plants  entwined ; 
Home  of  the  ape  and  monkey,  lair 
Of  mountain  cat  and  pard  and  bear. 
In  cloudy  gloom  against  the  sky 
The  sanctifying  hiiis  rose  hi^h. 
Pierced  in  their  crest,  a  spacious  cave 
To  Baghu's  sons  a  shelter  gave. 
Then  B4ma,  pure  from  every  crime, 
In  words  well  suited  to  the  time 
To  Lakshman  spake,  whose  faithful  zeal 
Watched  humbly  for  his  brother's  weal : 
*  I  love  this  spacious  cavern  where 
There  breathes  a  fresh  and  pleasant  air. 
Brave  brother,  let  us  here  remain 
Throughout  the  season  of  the  rain. 
Fbr  in  mine  eyes  this  mountain  crest 
Is  above  all,  the  loveliest. 
Where  copper-hued  and  black  and  white 
Show  the  huge  blocks  that  face  the  height ; 
Where  gleams  the  shine  of  varied  ore, 
Where  dark  clouds  hang  and  torrents  roar ; 
Where  waving  woods  are  fair  to  see. 
And  creapers  climb  from  tree  to  tree  ; 
Where  the  gay  peacock's  voice  is  shrill, 
And  sweet  birds  carol  on  the  hill ; 
Where  odorous  breath  is  wafted  far 
From  Jessamine  and  iSinduvdr  ;i 
And  opening  flowers  of  every  hue 
Give  wondrous  beauty  to  the  view. 
See,  too,  this  pleasant  water  near 
Our  cayem  home  is  fresh  and  clear  ; 
And  lilies  gay  with  flower  and  bud 
Are  glorious. on  the  lovely  flood. 
This  cave  that  faces  north  and  east 
Will  shelter  us  till  rain  has  ceased  : 
And  towering  hills  that  rise  behina 
Will  screen  us  from  the  furious  wind* 
Close  by  the  cavern's  portal  lies 
Arnd  level  stone  of  ample  size; 
J^aA  sable  hue,  a  mighty  block 
Long  severed*  from  the  parent  rock. 
'^xm  let  thine  eye  bent  northward  rest 

>  ?itex  Negundo. 


A  while  upon  that  mountain  erett, 
High  as  a  cloud  that  brings  the  raio, 
And  dark  as  iron  rent  in  twain. 
Look  southward,  brother,  now  and  view 
A  cloudy  pile  of  paler  hue 
Like  Mount  KaiUksa's  topmost  height 
Where  ores  of  every  tint  are  bright. 
8ee,  Lakshman,  see  before  our  cave 
That  clear  brook  eastward  roll  its  wave 
As  though  'twere  Gang&'s  infant  rill 
Down  streaming  from  the  three-peaked  hill. 
i^ee,  by  the  water's  gentle  flow 
Asoka,  s41,  and  sandal  grow. 
And  every  lovely  tree  most  fair 
With  leaf  and  bud  and  flower  is  there* 
See  where,  beneath  the  bending  trees 
That  fringe  her  bank,  the  river  flees. 
Clothed  with  their  beauty  like  a  maid 
In  all  her  robes  and  gems  arrayed, 
While  from  the  sedgy  banks  are  heard 
The  soft,  notes  of  each  amorous  birdi 
0  see  whkt  lovely  islets  stud 
Like  gems  the  bosom  of  the  flood. 
And  sdrases  and  wild  swans  crowd 
About  her  till  she  laughs  aloud. 
2See,  lotus  blooms  the  orook  o'erspread, 
Some  tender  blue,  some  dazzling  red, 
And  openinpf  lilies  white  as  snow 
Their  buds  m  rich  profusion  show. 
There  rings  the  joyous  peacock's  scream^ 
There  stands  the  curlew  by  the  stream, 
And  holy  hermits  love  to  throng 
Where  the  sweet  waters  speed  along. 
Banged  on  the  grassy  margin  shine 
Gay  sandal  trees  in  glitteiing  line. 
And  all  the  wondrous  verdure  seems 
The  offspring  of  creative  dreams, 
O  conquering  Prince,  there  cannot  be 
A  lovelier  place  than  this  we  see. 
Here  sheltered  on  the  beauteous  height 
Our  days  will  pass  in  calm  delight. 
Nor  is  Kishkindh&'s  city,  gay 
With  grove  and  garden.  Car  away. 
Thence  will  the  breeze  of  evening  bring 
Sweet  music  as  the  minstrels  sing  ; 
And,  when  the  V4nars  dance,  will  come 
The  sound  of  tabour  and  of  drum. 
Again  to  spouse  and  realm  restored, 
Girt  by  his  friends,  the  V&nar  lord 
Great  glory  has  acquired ;  and  how 
Can  he  be  less  than  ham>y  now  ? ' 

This  said,  the  don  of  Kaghu  made 
His  dwelling  in  that  pleasant  shade 
Upon  the  mountain *s  shelving  side 
That  sweetly  all  his  wants  supplied. 
But  still  the  hero's  troubled  mmd 
No  comfort  in  his  woe  could  find. 
Yet  mourning  for  his  stolen  wife 
Dearer  to  B&ma  than  his  life. 
Chief  when  he  saw  the  Lord  of  Night 
Rise  slowly  u'er  the  eastern  height. 
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He  tossed  upon  his  leaf  v  bed 
With  eyes  bv  sleep  uu visited. 
Outwelled  the  tears  in  oeaseless  flow. 
And  every  sense  was  numbed  by  woe. 
Each    panjf  that   pierced  the   mourner 

through 
^ote  Lakshman's  faithful  bosom  too, 
Who,  troubled  for  his  brother's  sake, 
With  wisest  words  the  prince  bespake : 
Arise,  my  brother,  and  be  strong  : 
Ihy  hero  heart  has  mourned  too  long. 
Thou  knowest  weU  that  tears  and  sighs 
Wdl  mar  the  mightiest  enterprise. 
Tliine  was  the  soul  that  loved  to  dare  : 
T4.  serve  the  Gods  was  still  thy  oare  ; 
-And  ne'er  may  sorrow's  sting  subdue 
A  heart  so  resolute  and  true. 
How  canst  thou  hope  to  slay  in  fight 
The  giant  cruel  in  his  might  ? 
Uu wearied  must  the  champion  be 
Who  strives  with  sucli  a  foe  as  he. 
Tear  out  this  sorrow  by  the  root  : 
Again  be  bold  and  resolute. 
Arise,  my  brother,  and  subdue 
The  demon  and  his  wicked  crew. 
Thou  canst  destroy  the  earth,  her  seas. 
Her  rooted  hills  and  giant  trees 
Unseated  by  thy  furious  hand : 
And  shall  one  fiend  thy  power  withstand  ? 
Wait  through  this  season  of  the  rain 
Till  suns  of  autumn  dry  the  plain, 
Then  shall  thy  giant  foe,  and  all 
His  host  and  realm,  before  thee  fall. 
I  wake  thy  valour  that  has  slept 
Amid  the  tears  thine  eyes  have  wept ; 
As  drops  of  oil  in  worship  rais^e 
The  dormant  flame  to  sudden  blaze.' 
The  sou  of  Baghu  heard  :  he  knew 
His  brother's  rede  was  wise  and  true ; 
And,  honouring  his  friendly  guide, 
In  gentle  words  he  thus  replied : 
*  Whttte'er  a  hero  tirm  and  bold, 
Devoted,  true,  and  lofty-souled 
Should  speak  by  deep  affection  ler?. 
Such  are  the  words  which  thou  hast  said. 
I  cAst  away  each  pensive  thought 
That  brings  the  noblest  pl^ns  to  naught, 
And  each  uninjured  power  will  strain 
Until  the  purposed  end  we  gain. 
Thy  prudent  words  will  I  obey, 
And  till  the  close  of  rain-time  stay. 
When  Ring  Sugriva  will  invite 
To  action,  and  the  streams  be  bright. 
The  hero  saved  in  hour  of  need 
Repay&the  debt  with  friendly  deed ; 
But  hated  by  the  good  are  they 
Who  take  the  boon  and  ne'er  repay,' 
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'  See,  brother,  see'  thus  R&ma  cried 
On  MAIyavafs'  dark- wooded  side,  : 

*  A  chain  of  clouds,  like  lofty  hills,  -^ 

The  sky  with  gathering  shad'w  fills.  -' 
Nine  moiitas  those  clouds  have  borne  tfcf 

load  "1 

Conceived  from  sunbeams  as  they  gbwo^ 
And,  having  drunk  the  seas,  give  birth  ^ 
And  drop  their  offspring  on  the  earth.  *  - 
Easy  it  seems  at  such  a  time  A 

Tnat  flight  of  cloudy  stairs  to  climb,  ^ 
And,  from  their  summit,  safely  won,  -  - 
Hang  floweiy  wreaths  about  the  sun,  * 

See  how  the  flash  of  evening's  red 
,^"Pffes  the  fleecy  clouds  o'erhead  -    \ 

rill  all  the  sky  is  streaked  and  lined 
With  bleeding  wounds  incarnadined.  : 

Or  the  wide  firmament  above  -     .  : 

Shows  like  a  lover  sick  with  lov^,  -  '  ^ 

And,  pale  with  cloudlets,  heavi^a  sigh    -  - 
In  the  soft  breeze  that  wand^c^  by.       '  -    - 
See,  bv  the  fervent  heat  emj>?owned.      '^ 
Now  drenched  with  receot^showers,  the 

ground 
Pours  out  in  floods  her  gushing  tears. 
Like  Sit^  wild  with  torturing  fears. 
!So  softly  blows  this  cloud-born  brBfi;^ 
Cool  through  the  boughs  of  camphor  traet. 
That  one  might  hold  it  in  the  cup 
Of  hollowed  hands  and  drink  it  up. 
See,  brother,  where  that  rookv  steep. 
Where  odorous  shrubs  in  rain-droptf  weep» 
Shows  like  Sugriva  when  they  shed 
The  royal  l)alm  upon  his  head. 
Like  students  at  their  task  appear 
Those  hills  whose  misty  peaks  are  near  :  • , 
Black  deerskin?  garments  wrought  of  cloud 
Their  forms  with  fitting  mantles  sii'roudl  -^ 
Each  torrent  from  the  sum?nit  poured      , 
Supplies  the  place  of  sacred  cord  ;» 
And  winds  that  in  their  caverns  mpan 

»  M&lyavat:  "The  name  of  this  moan-' 
tain  appears  to  me  to  be  erroneous,  and  I" 
think  that  instead  of  NUlyavat  should  be' 
read  Malayavat.  Malaya  is  a  group  of' 
mountains  situated  exactly  in  that  sdu^ 
thern  part  of  India  where  R4ma  now  was: 
while  M41yavat  is  placed  to  the  norfch- 
east."  GoRRBsio. 

»  Mantles  of  the  skin  of  the  black  aiiW.< 
lope  were  the  prescribed  dress  of  asoetite 
and  religious  students.  .^ 

•  The  sacred  cord  worn  as  the  hnAag*^^ 
religious  initiation  bv  men  oi  the  Sitet 
twiceborn  caste^^^d  by  GoOgTe 
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Bound  like  the  voice's  undertone.' 
From  tftst  to  west  red  lightnings  flagb, 
And,  quiverioff  neath  the  golden  lash, 
The  great  9ky like  a  generous  steed 
Q  roans  inly  at  eadi  caU  to  speed. 
Ton  lightning,  as  it  flashes  through 
The  giant  cloud  of  sable  hue, 
Beoalls  my  votaress  Sitft  pressed 
Mid  struggles  to  the  demon's  breast. 
See^  on  those  mountain  ridges  stan^ 
Sweet  shrubs  that  bud  and  bloom  expand. 
The  soft  rain  ends  their  pangs  of  grief. 
And  droos  its  pearls  on  nower  and  leaf. 
But  all  tneir  raptures  stab  me  through 
And  wake  my  pining  love  anew.* 
Now  through  tne  air  no  wild  bird  flies, 
Sach  lily  shuts  her  weary  eyes ; 
And  blooms  of  opening  jasmin  show 
The  parting  sun  has  ceased  to  glow. 
No  captain,  now  for  conquest  burns. 
But  homeward  with  his  host  returns ; 
For  roads  and  kings'  ambitious  dreams 
Have  vanished  neath  descending  streams. 
This  is  the  watery  month*  wherein 
The  Soman's <  sacred  chants  begin. 
Ash6dha^  past,  now  Eosal's  lord* 
The  harvest  of  the  spring  has  stored,' 
And  dwells  within  his  palace  freed 


1  The  hum  with  which  students  con 
their  tasks. 

>  I  omit  here  a  long  general  description 
of  the  rainy  season  which  is  not  found  in 
the  Bengal  recension  and  apt)ears  to  have 
been  interpolated  by  a  far  inferior  and 
much  later  hand  than  V^lmlki's.  It  is 
eomposed  in  a  metre  different  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  Canto,  and  contains 
figures  of  poetical  rhetoric  and  common- 
places which  are  the  delight  of  more  re- 
cent poets. 

'  Praush^hapada  or  Bhadra,  the  modem 
Bh^don,  corresponds  to  half  of  August 
and  half  of  September. 

*  The  S6maa  or  S&ma-veda,  the  third 
of  the  four  Vedas,  is  really  merely  a 
reproduction  of  parts  of  the  Rig-veda, 
transposed  and  seattored  about  piece-meal, 
onlv  78  verses  in  the  whole  beings  it  is 
said,  antraceable  to  the  present  recension 
of  the  Rig-yeda. 

6  Ash^^ha  is  the  month  corresponding 
to  parts  of  June  and  July. 

•  Bharat,  who  was  regent  during  B&ma's 
abaeaee. 

7  Or  with  Gorresio,  following  the  gloss 
of  another  commentary,  <*  Has  completed 
ev«ry  holy  rite  and  accumulated  stores  of 
merit."    . 
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From  every  care  of  pressing  need. 

Full  is  the  moon,  and  fierce  and  strong 

Impetuous  Sarj6*  roars  along 

As  though  Ayodhy&*s  crowds  ran  out 

To  greet  their  king  with  echoing  shout. 

In  this  sweet  time  of  ease  and  rest 

No  care  disturbs  Suerf  va*s  breast, 

The  foe  that  marred  his  peace  overthrown. 

And  queen  and  realm  once  more  his  own, 

Alas,  a  harder  fate  is  mine, 

Reft  both  of  realm  and  queen  to  pine, 

And,  like  the  bank  which  floods  erode, 

I  sink  beneath  my  sorrow's  load. 

Sore  on  my  soul  my  miseries  weigh. 

And  these  long  ri|ins  our  action  stay, 

While  R&van  seems  a  mightier  foe 

Thau  I  dare  hope  to  overthrow. 

I  saw  the  roads  were  barred  by  rain, 

I  knew  the  hopeii  of  war  were  vain ; 

Nor  could  I  bid  Sugriva  rise. 

Though  prompt  to  aid  my  enterprise. 

K*en  now  I  scarce  can  urge  my  triend 

On  whom  his  house  and  realm  depend, 

Who,  after  toil  and  peril  past, 

Is  happy  with  his  queen  at  last. 

Sugriva  after  rest  will  know 

The  hour  is  come  to  strike  the  blow. 

Nor  will  his  grateful  soul  forget 

My  succour,  or  deny  the  debt. 

I  know  his  generous  heart,  and  hence 

Await  tiie  time  with  confidence 

When  he  his  friendly  zeal  will  show. 

And  brooks  again  untroubled  flow.'  * 
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No  flash  of  lightning  lit  the  sky, 
No  cloudlet  marred  the  blue  on  high. 
The  S&ras'  missed  the  welcome  rain. 
The  moon's  full  beams  were  bright  «gaia. 
Sugriva,  lapped  in  bliss,  forgot 
The  claims  of  faith,  or  heeded  not ; 
And  by  allnrinff  joys  misled 
The  path  of  f  abehood  learned  to  tread. 
In  careless  ease  he  passed  each  hour, 
And  dallied  In  his  lady's  bower : 
Bach  longing  of  his  heart  was  stUM^ 
And  every  lofty  hope  fulfilled. 
With  royal  Rum&  ny  his  side, 
Or  Tlbril  yet  a  dearer  brid«» 


*  The  river  on  which  Ayodhy&  waabuttt.. 

>  I  omit  a  iloka  or  four  lines  oa  grati- 
tude and  ingratitude  repeated  wora  for 
word  from  the  last  Canto. 

'  The  Indian  crane;  a  magnificent  bird 
easily  domesticated. 
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He  ?pent  each  joj-nis  dhy  and  night 
111  revelry  and  wild  delight, 
Like  Indra  whom  the  nvmphs  entice 
To  taste  the  joys  of  ParadiFe. 
The  power  to  courtiers'  hands  resifnied, 
To  all  their  acts  his  eyes  were  hlind. 
All  doubt,  all  fear  he  cant  aside 
And  lived  with  pleasure  for  his  guide. 
But  sage  Hantiman,  arm  and  true, 
Whose  heart  the  lore  of  Scripture  knew, 
Well  trained  to  meet  occasion,  trained 
In  all  by  duty's  law  ordained. 
Strove  wiih  his  prudent  speech  to  find 
Soft  access  to  the  monarch's  mind. 
He,  skilled  in  every  gentle  art 
Of  eloquence  that  wins  the  lieart, 
SugrivH  from  his  trance  to  wake, 
His  salutary  counsel  spake  : 

*  The  realm  is  won,  thy  name  advanced, 
The  glory  of  thy  house  enhanced. 
And  now'  thy  foremost  care  should  be 
To  aid  the  friends  who  succoured  ihee. 
He, who  is  firm  and  faithful  found 
To  friendly  ties  in  honour  bound. 
Will  see  his  name,  and  fame  increase 
And  his  blest  kingdom  thrive  in  peace. 
Wide  sway  is  bis  who  truly  boasts 
That  friends  and  treasure,  self  and  hosts. 
All  blent  in  one  harmonious  whole, 
Are  subject  to  his  firm  control. 
l>o  thou,  whose  footsteps  never  stray 
Froui  the  clear  bounds  of  duty's  way, 
Assist,  as  honour  bids  thee,  now 
Thy  friends,  observant  of  thy  vow. 
For  if  all  cares  we  lay  not  by. 
And  to  our  f  liend's  assistance  fly. 
We,  after,  toil  in  idle  haste, 
And  all  the  late  endeavour  waste. 
Up !  nor  the  promised  help  delay 
Uutil  the  hour  have  slipped  away. 
Up!  and  with  Raghu's  son  renew 
The  search  for  Sit&  lost  to  view. 
The  hour  is  come  :  he  hears  the  call. 
But  not  on  thee  reproaches  fall 
From  him  who  laboui-s  to  repress 
His  eager  spirit's  restlessness. 
Loog  joined  to  thee  in  friendly  ties 
He  made  thy  fame  and  fortune  rise. 
In  gentle  gifts  by  none  excelled. 
In  splendid  might  unparalleled. 
Up,  to  his  succour,  King !  repay 
The  favour  of  that  prosperous  day. 
And  to  thy  bravest  captains  send 
Prompt  mandates  to  assist  thy  friend. 
The  cry  lor  help  thou  wilt  not  spurn 
Although  no  grace  demands  return : 
And  wilt  thou  uot  thit}e  aid  afford 
To  him  who  realm  and  life  restored  ? 
Exert  thy  power,  and  thou  hast  won 
9' he  love  ot  I>aBaratha*s  son  : 
And  wilt  thou  for  his  summons  wait, 


And.  till  he  call  tlice,  hesitate  ?     •  .>  -  r 
Think  not  the  hero  needs  thy  power .   i 
To  save  him  in  the  denpevAie  h<>ur  :    •,  - 
He  with  his  arrows  could  subdue    ■ 
The  Gods  and  all  the  demon  crewr  • 
And  only  waits  that  he  may  see   . 
Redeemed  the  promise  made  by  ibe«f  - 
For  thee  he  risked  his  life  aad  fought* 
For  thee  that  great  deliverance  ww«|sbt. 
'i  hen  let  ui<  trace  through  earth  apd  skiei 
His  lady  wheresoe'er  she  lies. 
Through  realms  above,  beneath,  we  flee. 
And  plant  our  footsteps  on  the  sea,  • 
Tnen  why,  O  Lord  of  V&nar»*^  still 
Delay  us  waiting  for  thy  will  *< 
<«ive  thy  command!*,  O  King,  and  say 
What  task  has  each,  and  where  the  way. 
Before  thee  myriad  Vanars  stand 
To  sweep  through  heaven,  o'er  aeaa  and 
la^d.' 
Sugriva  heard  the  tin^ly  rede 
That  roused  him  in  tlve  day  of  need,  '^ 
And  tlius  to  Nila  prompt  and  brave 
H  IS  best  the  imperial  V  4nar  gave :    - 
•  Go,  N  ila,  to  the  distant  hosts 
1  hat  keep  in  arms  their  several  posts^ 
And  all  the  armies  that  protect 
The  quarters,.*  with  their  chiefs,  collect. 
To  all  the  limitaries  placed 
lu  intermediate  regions  haste, 
And  bid  each  captain  rise  and  lead 
Hisisquadrons  to  their  king  with  speed* 
Uo  thou  meanwhile  with  strictest  care 
Ail  that  the  time  requires  prepare. 
The  loitering  V4nar  who  delays 
To  gather  here  ere  thrice  five  days. 
Shall  surely  die  for  his  offence. 
Condemned  for  sinful  negligence.' 

CANTO  XXX. 
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But  R4ma  in  the  autumn  night  .  . 

Stood  musing  on  the  mountain  heigbt* 

While  grief  and  love  that  scorned  control 

Shook  with  wild  storms  the  hero's  souU 

Clear  was  the  sk}',  without  a  cloud 

The  glory  of  the'moon  to  shroud. 

And  bright  with  purest  silver  shone 

Each  hill  the  soft  beams  looked  upon* 

He  knew  Sugriva's  heart  was  bent 

On  pleasure,  gay  and  negligent. 

He  thought  on  Janak's  child  forlorn 

From  bis  fond  arms  for  ever  torn. 

He  mourned  occasion  slipping  by, 

And  faint  with  anguish  heaved  each  itgb. 


>  The  troops  who  guard  the  f  roniittcs  oa 

the  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 
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He  sat  where  many  a  varied  streak 
Of  rich  ore  marked  the  mountain  peak. 
He  raised  his  eyes  the  sky  to  view. 
And  to  his  love  his  sad  thoughts  flew. 
He  heard  the  S&ras  cry,  and  faint 
With  sorrow  poured  his  love-born  plaint : 
*  She.-  she  tvho  mocked  the  softest  tone 
Of  Wild  birds'  voices  with  her  cJwn,— 
Whert  Btrays  she  now,  my  love  who  played 
Ba  happy  in  our  hermit  shade  ? 
How  can  my  absent  love  behold 
The  bright  trees  with  their  flowers  of  gold, 
And  all  their  gleaming  glory  see 
With  eyes  that  vainly  look  for  me  ? 
How  is  it  with  my  darling  when 
From  the  deep  tangles  of  the  glen 
Float  carols  of  each  bird  elate 


With  rapture  singing  to  his  mate? 

In  vain  my  weary  glances  rove 

From  lake  to  hill,  from  stream  to  grove  : 


I  And  no  rapture  in  the  scene, 

And  languish  for  my  fawn -eyed  queen. 

Ah,  does  strong  love  with  wild  unrest, 

Bom  of  the  autumn,  stir  her  breast  ? 

And  does  the  gentle  lady  pine 

Till  her  bright  eyes  shall  look  in  mine  ?' 

Thus  Kaghu's'son  in  piteous  tone, 
0*erwhelmed  with  sorrow,  made  his  moan. 
E*en  a*  the  bird  that  drinks  the  rains  » 
To  Indra  thousand-eyed  complains. 
Then     Laksliman    who    had    wandered 

through 
Tlie  copses  where  the  berries  grew, 
iieturuing  to  the  cavern  found 
His  brother  chief  in  sorrow  drowned, 
.And  pitying  the  woes  that  broke 
The  spirit  of  the  hero  spoke  : 

*  Why  cast  thv  strength  of  soul  away, 
And  weakly  yield  to  passion's  sway  ? 
Arlfle,  my  brother,  do  and  dare 
£re  action  perish  in  despair. 
Recall  the  tirraness  of  thy  heart, 
And  nerve  thee  for  a  hero's  part. 
Whose  is  the  hand  unscathed  to  seize 
The  red  flame  quickened  by  the  breeze? 
Where  is  the  foe  will  dare  to  wrong 
Or  keep  the  Maithil  lady  long  ?' 
Then  with  pale  lips  that  sorrow  dried 
The  son  of  Haghu  thus  replied : 
Lord  Indra  thousand-eyed  has  sent 
The  sweet  rain  from  the  firmament, 
Sees  the;  rich  promise  of  the  grain, 
And  turns  him  to  his  rest  again. 
The  clouds  with  voices  loud  and  deep, 
Veiling  each  tree  upon  the  steep, 
Up  on  the  thirsty  earth  have  shed 
Tbeir  precious  burthen,  and  are  fled. 

1  The  Ch4taka,  Cuculus  Melanoleucus, 
is  supposed  to  dtink  nothing  but  the  water 
of  the  clouds. 


Now  in  kings'  heMs  ambition  glows : 

Thej^  rush  to  bftttle  with  their  foes^  * 

But  in  8ugriva'8  sloth  I  see 

No  care  for  deeds  of  chivalry. 

Bee,  Lakshman,  on  each  breezy  height 

A  thousand  autumn  blooms  are  bright.- 

bee  how  the  wings  of  wild  swans  gleans 

On  every  islet  of  the  stream. 

Four  months  of  flood  and  rain  are  past  ■: 

A  hundred  years  they  seemed  to  last 

To  me  whom  toil  and  trouble  tried, 

My  Sitd  severed  from  my  side. . 

tihe,  gentlest  woman,  weak  and  young, 

JStill  to  her  lord  unwearied  clung.  , 

fetill  by  the  exile's  side  she  stood 

Iti  the  wild  ways  of  Dandak  wood. 

Like  a  fond  bird  disconV>lftte 

It'  parted  from  her  darling  mate. 

Su^iva,  lapped  in  soit  repo^, 

Lutouched  by  pity  for  my  woes. 

Scorns  the  poor  exile,  dispossessed. 

By  Kfivan'is  mightier  arm  oppressed. 

The  wretch  who  comes  to  sue  and  pray 

From  his  lost  kingdom  far  away. 

Henee  fall^  on  me  the  V&nar's  scorn, 

A  suitor  friendless  and  f oriom. 

The  time  is  come :  with  heedle^  eye 

He  sees  the  hour  of  action  fly,— 

Unmindful,  now  his  hopes  succeed. 

Of  promise  made  in  stress  of  need. 

Go  seek  him  sunk  in  bliss  and  sloths 

Forgetful  of  his  royal  oath, 

And  as  mine  envoy  thus  upbraid 

The  monarch  for  his  help  delayed  ; 

•  Vile  is  the  wretch  who  will  not  pay 

The  favour  of  an  earlier  day, 

Hope  in  the  suppliant's  breast  awakes. 

And  then  hit*  plighted  promise  breaks. 

Noblest,  mid  all  of  women  bom. 

Who  keeps  the  words  his  lips  have  sworn^ 

Yea,  if  those  words  be  good  or  ill. 

Maintains  his  faith  unbroken  still. 

The  thankless  wlio  forget  to  aid 

The  friend  who  helped  them  when  they 

prayed, 
Dishonoured  in  their  death  shall  lie, 
And  dogs  shall  passihcir  corpses  by. 
Sure  thou  wouldst  see  my  strained  arm 

hold 
My  bow  of  battle  backed  with  gold, 
Wouldst  gaze  upon  its  awful  form 
Like  lightning  flashing  through  the  stnrm, 
And  hear  the  clanging  boM^striog  loud 
As  thunder  froin  a  labourin|r  cloU^.' 

His  valour  and  his^^tren^dti  1  i^now, 
But  pleasure's  sway  now  ^iitks  them  low. 
With  thee,  my  brother,  for  ally. 
That  sti-ength  and  valour  I  defy. 

*  The  time  for  warlike  expeditions  biegan 
when  the  raind  had  ceased. 
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He  promiaed,  when  the  rains  should  end. 
The  succour  of  his  arm  to  lend. 
Those  months  are  past :  he  dares  forget, 
And,  lapped  in  pleasurei  slumbers  yet. 
No  thought  disturbs  his  careless  breast 
For  us  impatient  and  distressed, 
And,  while  we  sadly  wait  and  pine, 
Girt  by  his  lords  he  quaffs  the  wine. 
Go,  brother,  go,  his  palace  seek. 
And  boldly  to  Sugriva  speak. 
Thus  give  the  listless  king  to  know 
What  waits  him  if  my  anger  glow  : 
Still  open,  to  the  gloomy  God, 
Lies  the  sad  path  that  b&li  trod. 
*  Still  to  thy  plighted  word  be  true, 
Lest  thou,  O  Ring,  that  path  pursue. 
I  launched  the  shaft  I  pointed  well. 
And  B&li,  only  B61i,  fell. 
But.  if  from  truth  thou  dare  to  stray, 
Both  thee  and  thine  this  hand  shall  sla^.' 
Thus  be  the  Vfinar  king  addressed, 
Then  add  thyself  what  seems  the  best. 


CANTO  XXXI. 


THE  ENVOY. 

Thus  Edma  spoke,  and  Lakshman  then 
Made  answer  to  the  prinoe  6i  men : 
*  Yek,  if  the  V^nar,  underterred 
By  fear  of  vengeance,  break  big  word. 
Loss  of  his  royal  power  ere  long 
Shall  pay  the  traitor  for  the  wrong, 
Nor  deem  I  him  so  void  of  sense 
To  brave  the  bitter  oonsequence. 
But  if  enslaved  to  joy  he  lie, 
And  scorn  thy  grace  with  blinded  eye. 
Then  let  him  join  hie  brother  slain  : 
TJnmeet  were  such  a  wretch  to  reign. 
Quiok  rises,  kindling  in  my  breast. 
The  wrath  that  will  not  be  repressed. 
And  bids  me  in  my  fury  slay 
The  breaker  of  his  faith  to  day, 
Jjtt  Bill's  son  thy  consort  trace 
With  bravest  ohief  s  of  Vinar  race.* 

Thus  spoke  the  hero,  and  aglow 
With  rage  of  battle  seized  his  bow, 
But  E&ma  thus  in  gentler  mood 
With  fitting  words  his  speech  renewed  ; 
'  No  hero  with  a  soul  like  thine 
To  paths  of  sin  will  e*er  incline. 
Be  who  his' angry  heart  can  tame 
Is  worthiest  of  a  hero's  name. 
.  ^ot  tlpiil^  zny  brother,  be  the  part 
So  alien  trpm  the  tender  heart. 
Nor  let  thy  leet  by  wrath  misled 
FornaJce  the  path  they  loved  to  tread. 
From  harsh  and  angry  words  abstain ; 
1Vith  gentle  spaeob  a  hearing  gain, 
And  tax  Sugriva  with  the  crime 


Of  failing  faith  and  wasted  time.'  y 

Then  Lakshman,  bravest  of  the  brai^, ' 
Obeyed  the  best  that  R^ma  gave, 
To  whom  devoting  every  thought 
The  V&nar's  royal  town  he  sought. 
As  Mandar's  mountain  heaves  on  high 
His  curved  peak  soaring  to  the  sky. 
So  Lakshmaii  showed,  his  dread  l>ow  beni 
Like  Indra'gi  in  the  6rmament. 
His  brother's  wrath,  his  brother's  wo^ 
Inflamed  his  sou)  to  fiercest  glow. 
The  tallest  trees  to  earth  were  oast 
As  furious  on  his  way  he  passed. 
And  where  he  stepped,  so  fiercely  fle^t,   . 
The  stones  were  shivered  bv  his  feet. 
He  reached  Eishkindh&'s  oitv  deep 
Emboaomed  where  the  hills  were  steep,  ., 
Where  street  and  open  square  were  lined 
With  legions  of  the  V&nar  kind. 
Then,  as  his  lips  with  fury  swelled. 
The  lord  of  Raghu '8  line  beheld  • 

A  stream  of  ylnar  chiefs  outpoured 
To  do  obeisance  to  their  lord^ 
But  when  the  mighty  prince  in  view 
Of  the  thick  comiup:  v^nars  drew.  ' 
They  turned  them  m  amaze  to  seize 
Crags  of  the  rook  and  giant  trees. 
He  saw,  and  fiercer  waxed  his  ire, 
As  oil  lends  fury  to  the  fire. 
8oaroe  bad  the  Y&nar  chieftains  seen 
That  wrathful  eye,  that  troubled  mien    ; 
Fierce  as  the  God's  who  rules  the  dead. 
When,  turned  in  wild  affright,  they  fled. 
Speeding  in  breathless  terror  all 
Sought  King  Sugriva's  council  hall. 
And  there  made  Known  their  tale  of  &ac, 
That  Lakshman,  wild  with  rage,  was  near. 
The  king,  untroubled  by  alarms. 
Held  T4r&  in  his  amorous  arms, 
And  in  the  distant  bower  with  her 
Heard  not  eiach  clamorous  messen^^.  \ 
Then,  summoned  at  the  lords'  behest, 
Forth  from  the  city  portals  pressed^    ,  , 
Each  like  some  elephant  or  cloud,  ,v 

The  V&nars  in  a  trembling  crowd  :  '    \' 
Fierce  warriors  all,  with  massive  jaws; 
And  terrors  of  their  tiger  claws.        *  f 
Sothe  matched  ten  elephants,  and  spies'. ' 
A  hundred's  strength  could  oyercom^l 
Some  chieftains,  miehtier  than  the  ie^ 
Ten  times  a  hundreas  force  posses^^  ^ .. 
With  eyes  of  fury  Lakshma^  viewe4  "  ';. 
The  Vtoars' tree-armed  multitude^  /  ."  ; 
Thus  garrisoned  from  side  to  side      '      - 
The  city  walls  assault  defied.  ^^  . 

Beyond  the  moat  that  girt  the  Valf  , ' '  - 
Advanced  the  V&nar  chiefs  ;  and  aQ  '  ;4< 
IJpon  the  plain  in  firm  brigadie,  '  ■  "  ' 
Impetuous  warriors,  stood  arrayed.! 
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Ro<J  iPLt  the  sight  flashed  Lakshman's  eyes, 
His  bosom  heaved  tumultuous  sieks* 
And  forth  the  fire  of  fury  broke 
Like  flame  that  flashes  throujrh  the  smoke* 
Like^some  fierce  snake  the  hero  stood  : 
His  bow  recalled  the  expanded  hood* 

;Sf  ^i?u  ^*^*^-*^«»<^  ')right  and  keen 
The  flickering  of  its  tongue  was  seen : 
And  in  his  own  all-conquering  might 
The  venom  of  its  deadly  bite. 
Fnnce  Angad  marked  his  angry  look, 
And  every  hope  his  heart  forsook. 
1  hen.  his  large  eyes  With  fury  red, 

?n  ^§*n  i**?{^°^*^  ^^^^  and  said  : 
Go  tell  the  king  tliat  Lakshman  Waits 
rot  audience  at  the  city  gates. 
Whose  heart,  O  tamer  of  thy  foes. 
Is  heavy  with  his  brother's  woes/ 
Bid  him  to  Rama's  word  attend. 
And  ask  if  he  will  aid  his  friend. 
Go.  le^  the  king  my  message  learn : 
Then  hither  with  aU  speed  return.' 

Frinpe  Angad  heard  and  wild  with  grief 
Cried  as  he  looked  upon  the  chief  : 
•Tis  Lakshman's  self  :  impelled  by  ire 
He  seeks  the  city  of  my  sire ' 
At  toe  fierce  words  and  furious  look 
Of  Baghus  son  he  quailed  and  shook, 
Back  through  the  city  gates  he  sped, 
And,  laden  with  the  tale  of  dread, 
S««¥^t  KipK  augriva,  filled  his  ears 
Aivf  Bump's  wiflh  his  doubts  and  fears. 
To  5um&  and  the  king  he  bent, 
And  clasped  their  feet  most  reverent, 
Clwped  the  dear  feet  of  T4r&,  too, 
■  ?r  .H4  **ie  startling  tale  anew. 

But  King  Sugrfva's  ear  was  dulled. 
By  love  and  wine  and  languor  lulled. 
Nor  did  the  words  that  Angad  spake 
The  ^lumherer  from  hia  trance  awake. 
But  soon  as  Haghu's  son  came  nigh 
The  startled  V&ars  raised  a  cry. 
And  strove  to  win  his  grace,  while  dread 
jBach  anxious  heart  disquieted. 
They  saw.  and,  aa  they  gathered  round, 
Kose  from  the  mighty  throng  a  sound 
Likd^torrents  when  they  downward  daah, 
Or  thuAder  with  the  lightning's  flash. 
The  shouting  of  the  vSnars  broke 
Sugrl va's  slumber,  and  he  woke : 
StiU  with  the  wine  his  eyes  were  red. 
His  neok  with  flowers  was  garlanded. 
Roused  at  the  voice  of  Angad  oame 
Two  VAnar  lords  of  rank  and  fame ; 
One  Yaksha,  one  PrabhAv^  bight,— 
Wisp  OQunsellors  of  gain  and  right. 
ThOT-  camiB  and  raised  their  voices  high, 
Ajttd  told  that  Baghu's  son  was  nigh: 
*«    1?  *>r®*^*i«r«  steadfast  in  their  truth, 
Each  glorious  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
Worthy  of  rule,  have  left  the  skies, 
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And  clothed  their  forms  in  meti^s'disjfuise. 
One  at  thy  gates,  in  warlike  hands 
Holding  his  mighty  weapon,  stands. 
His  message  is  the  charioteer 
That  brings  the  eager  envoy  near. 
Urged  oaward  by  his  bold  intent, 
And  by  the  heat  of  B4ma  sent.' 
The  gathered  Y&nard  saw  and  fled. 
And  raised  aloud  their  cry  of  dread. 
Son  of  Queen  T&r6.  Angad  ran 
To  parley  with  the  godlike  man. 
Still  fiery-eyed  with  rage  and  hate 
Stands  Lakshman  at  the  city  gate, 
And  trembling  V&nars  scarce  can  fly 
Scathed  by  the  lightning  of  his  eye. 
Go  with  thy  son,  thy  kith  and  kin. 
The  favour  of  the  prince  to  win. 
And  bow  thy  reverent  head  that  so 
His  fiery  wrath  may  cease  to  glow. 
What  righteous  Rima  bids  thee,  do, 
And  to  thy  plighted  word  be  true.' 


CANTO  XXXIL 
HANUMAN'8  COUNSEL. 

Sugriva  heard,  and,  trained  and  tried 
In  counsel,  to  his  lords  replied : 
*No  deed  of  mine,  no  hasty  word 
The  anger  of  the  prince  has  stirred. 
But  haply  some  wno  hate  me  still 
And  watch  their  time  to  work  me  ill, 
Have  slandered  me  to  Baghu's  son, 
Aocused  of  deeds  I  ne'er  have  done.    . 
Now,  O  my  lords— for  you  are  wise- 
Speak  truly  what  your  nearts  advise. 
And,  pondering  each  event,  inquire 
The  reason  of  the  prince's  ire. 
No  fear  have  I  of  Lakshman  :  none : 
No  dread  of  Baghu's  mightier  son. 
But  wrath,  that  fires  a  friendly  breast 
Without  due  cause,  diatrubs  my  rest. 
With  labour  light  is  friendship  gained. 
But  with  severest  toil  maintained. 
And  doubt  is  strong,  and  faith  is  weak. 


'  In  !|  note  on  the  corresponding  pas- 
sage in  the  Beneal  recension  Gorresio 
says :  *  The  text  here  makes  use  of  .a 
8trange  and.  something  more  than  bvld 
metf^phor  which  I  have  sought. to  modify. 
The  text  says :  '*  Here  is  f  akshma^i  the 
charioteer  of  wjords  who  by  the  orders. of 
Bilma  has  come  hither  upon  the  car 
of  resolution."  In  his  Italian  translation 
he  renders  the  passage :  .**  Here  is.  taksl^r 
man,  the  brother  of  R&ma  who  by  hii 
orders  comes  hither  the  determined  bearer 
of  words," 
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And  friendsliip  diea  when  traitors  speak. 
Hence  is  my  troubled  bosom  cold 
With  fear  of  R4ma  lofty-souled  ; 
For  heavy  on  my  Bpirit  weigh 
Hia  favours  I  can  ne'er  repay.* 

He  ceased :  and  Uanum^n  of  all 
The  y^nars  in  the  council  hall 
lu  wisdom  first,  and  rank,  expressed 
The  thoughts  that  filled  his  pmdent  breast: 
'  No  marvel  thou  rememberest  yet 
The  service  thou  shouldst  ne'er  forget, 
How  the  brave  prince  of  Kaghu's  seed 
Thy  days  from  fear  and  peril  freed; 
And  B&li  for  thy  ^ake  o'erthrew, 
Whom  Indra's  self  might  scarce  subdue. 
1  doubt  not  Kama's  anger  burns 
For  the  scant  love  thy  heart  returns. 
For  this  he  sends  his  brother,  him 
Whose  glory  never  waxes  dim. 
Sunk  in  repose  thy  careless  eye 
Marks  not  the  seasons  as  they  fly. 
Nor  sees  that  autumn  has  begun 
With  dark  blooms  opening  to  the  sun. 
Clear  is  the  sky  :  no  cloudlet  mars 
The  splendour  of  the  shining  stars. 
The  balmy  air  is  soft  and  still, 
And  clear  and  bright  are  lake  and  rill. 
Thou  heedest  not  with  blinded  eyes 
The  hour  for  warlike  enterprise. 
Hence  Lakshman  hither  comes  to  break 
Thy  slothful  trance  and  bid  thee  wake. 
'J  hen.  Monarch,  with  a  patient  ear 
The  hlgh-souled  B&toa's  message  hear, 
Which,  reft  of  wife  and  realm  and  friends, 
Thus  by  another's  mouth  he  sends. 
Thou,  Vinar  King,  hast  done  amiss  : 
And  now  I  see  no  way  but  this  : 
Before  his  envoy  humbly  stand 
And  sue  for  peace  with  suppliant  hand. 
High  duty  bids  a  courtier  seek 
His  master's  weal,  and  freely  speak. 
So  by  no  thought  of  fear  controlled 
My  speech,  O  King,  is  free  and  bold. 
For  K4ma,  if  his  anger  glow, 
Can,  with  the  terrors  of  his  bow, 
This  earth  with  all  the  Gknls  subdue, 
Gandharvas,!  and  the  demon  crew. 
Unwise  to  stir  his  wrathful  mood 
Whose  favour  must  again  be  wooed. 
And,  most  of  all,  unwise  for  one 
Grateful  like  thee  for  service  done. 
Go  with  thy  son  and  kinsmen  :  bend 
Thy  humble  head  ibad  greet  thy  friend. 
And,  like  a  fond  obediait  spouse. 
Be  faithful  to  thy  plightecl  vows.' 


'  ludra's  associates  in  arms,  and  musi- 
ciaus  of  his  heaven. 
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LAKSHMAN'S  ENTBY. 

Through  the  fair  city  Lakshma^  < 

Invited  in  Sugriva's  name. 

Within  the  giUm  the  ^ardian  band^ 

Of  V4nars  raised  their  suppliant  hands, 

And  in  their  ordered  ranks,  amsaed. 

Upon  the  princely  hero  gaied. 

They  marked  each  buritinif  breath  he  drew, 

The  fury  of  his  soul  they  knew. 

Their  hearts  were  chilled  with  sudden  fear: 

They  gazed,  but  dared  not  venture  neax*. 

Before  his  eyes  the  city,  gay 

With  gems  and  flowery  gardens,  \%j. 

Where  fane  and  palace  rose  on  high. 

And  things  of  beauty  charmed  the  ^ye. 

Where  trees  of  every  blossom  grew 

Yielding  their  fruit  in  season  due 

To  y&nars  of  celestial  seed 

Who  wore  each  varied  form  at  need»- 

Fair-faced  and  glorious  with  the  slijne  : 

Of  heavenly  robes  and  wreaths  div^e. 

There  sandal,  aloe,  lotus  bloomed, 

And  there  delicious  breath  perfumed 

The  city's  broad  street,  redolent 

Of  sugary  mead'  and  honey  scent. 

There  many  a  lofty  palace  rose 

Like  Vindhya  or  the  Iiord  of  Snows, 

And  with  sweet  murmur  sparkling  rllln 

Leapt  lightly  down  the  sheltering  hill^ 

On  many  a  glorious  palace,  raised 

For  prince  and  noble,'  Lakshman  gaxed : 

Like  clouds  of  paly  hue  they  shone 

With  fragrant  wreaths  that  hung  thereon: 

There  wealth  of  jewels  was  eusUrined, 

And  fairer  gems  of  womankind. 

There  gleamed,  of  noble  height  and  aisjo, 

Like  ludra's  mansion  in  the  skies^ 

Protected  by  a  crystal  fence 

Of  rock,  the  royal  residence, 

With  roof  and  turret  high  and  bright .. 

Like  Mount  Kail&sa's  loftiest  height. 

There  blooming  trees,  Mahendra'a  gift»  - 

High  o'er  the  walls  were  seen  to  lift 

Their  golden-fruited  boughs,  that  made. 

With  leaf  and  flower  delicious  shade. 

He  saw  a  band  of  V4nars  wait, 

'  Maireya,  a  spirituous  liquor  from  tjhe 
blossoms  of  the  Ly  thrum  frucicosnm,  with 
sugar,  &c. 

^  Their  names  are  as  follows: 

Angad,  Mainda,  Dwida,  Gavaya^  :G»- 
vaksba,  Gaja,  Sarabha,  Vidyania^tti, 
Sampati,  SfiryAksa,  Hanum&n,  Virababfi. 
Sub6.hu,  Nala,  K6muda,  Sushcnav  Tan, 
J&mbuvatu,  Dadhivakra.  Nila,  fSup^tiJto, 
and  Sunetra,  '  -  -  ,  - 
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"Wielding  their  weaponp,  at  Uie  gate 
Where  golden  portals  flashed  between 
Celestial  garlands  red  and  green. 
Within  vSugriva's  fair  abode 
TJnchecked  the  mighty  hi^ro  strode, 
As  when  the  siin  of  autumn  shrouds 
His  glory  in  a  pile  of  clouds. 
Through  seven  wide  courts  he  quickly 

parsed. 
And  reached  the  royal  hower  at  last,    ' 
Where  seats  were  set  with  couch  and  bed 
Of  gold  and  silver  richly  spread. 
While  tlie  young  chief  tain's  feet  drew  near 
^M  sound  of  music  reached  his  ear, 
As  the  doft  breathings  of  the  tiute 
Came  blending  with  the  voice  and  lute. 
Then  beauty  showed  her  youth  and  grace 
And  varied  charm  of  form  and  face  : 
Soft    bright-eyed    creatures,    fair    and 

young,— 
Gay  garlands  round  their  necks  were  hung, 
Ancl  greater  charms  to  each  were  lent 
By  richest  dress  and  ornament. 
He  saw  the  calm  attendants  wait 
About  their  lord  in  careless  state. 
Heard  women's  girdles  chime  in  sweet 
Accordance  with  their  tinkling  feet. 
He  heard  the  anklet's  silvery  sound, 
He  saw  the  calm  that  reigned  around, 
And  o'er  him,  as  he  listened,  came 
A  rush  of  rage,  a  flood  of  shame. 
He  drew  his  bowstring :  witli  the  clang 
From  east  to  west  the  welkin  rang : 
Then  in  his  modest  mood  withdrew 
A  little  from  the  ladies'  view. 
And  sternly  silent  stood  apart. 
While  wrath  for  R&ma  Hlled-his  heart. 
Sugriva  knew  the  sounding  string. 
And  at  the  call  the  YAnar  king 
Sprang  swiftly  from  his  golden  scat. 
And  {cared  the  coming  prince  to  meet. 
Then  with  cold  lips  that  terror  dried 
To  beauteous  Tara  thus  he  cried : 
*  What  cause  of  anger,  O  my  spouse 
Fair  with  the  charm  of  lovely  brow?, 
Seta  Lakshman's  gentle  breast  on  fire. 
And  brings  him  in  unwonted  ire? 
Say,  canst  thou  see,  O  faultless  dame, 
A  cause  to  till  his  soul  with  flame  i 
For  there  must  be  a  re:ison  when 
Such  fury  stirs  the  king  of  men. 
Reveal  the  sin,  if  sin  of  mine 
Anger  the  lord  of  Raglin*s  line. 
Or  go  thyself,  his  rage  subilue. 
And  with  soft  words  his  favour  woo. 
Soon  as  on  thee  his  eyeA  are  set 
•His  heart  this  anger  will  for^t. 
Fur  men  like  him  of  lofty  mmd 
Are  never  stern  with  womankind. 
First,  let  thy  gentle  speech  disarm 
His  fury,  and  his  spirit  charm. 


And  I,  from  fear  of  peril  free, 
The  Conqueror  of  his  foes  will  sec.' 

She  heard  :  with  fatten  ng  steps  and  slow , 
With  eyes  that  shone  with  trembling  glow, 
With  gold>girt  body  gently  bent 
To  meet  the  stranger  prince  she  went. 
When  liakshmnn  saw  the  Vdnar  ()ueea 
With  tranquil  eyes  and  modest  mien. 
Before  the  dame  he  bent  his  head. 
And  anger,  at  her  presence,  fled.  ' 

Made  l»old  by  <lraugiitsof  wine,  and  cheered 
By  Lakshroiin's  look,  no  more  she  feared. 
And  in  the  trust  his  favour  lent 
She  thus  addressed  him  eloquent : 

*  Whence  springs  thy  burning  fury?  say  : 
Who  dares  thy  will  to  disobey  ? 
Whochecksthe  maddened  flames  that  seize 
On  forests  full  of  withered  trees? 

Then  Lakshman  spoke,  hermindtoease,^ 
His  kind  reply  in  wonls  like  these  : 

•  Tny  lord  his  days  in  pleasure  spetds. 
Heedleis  of  duty  and  of  friends. 
Nor  do:«t  thou  mark,  though  fondly  true, 
The  evil  path  his  steps  pursue. 
He  cares  not  for  affairMof  state, 
Nor  us  forlorn  and  desolate, 
Butsits'a  mere  8|)ectator  still, 
A  sensual  slave  to  pleasure's  will. 
Four  months  were  fixed,  the  time  agreed 
When  he  should  help  us  in  onr  need  : 
But,  bound  in  toils  of  pleasure  fast, 
He  sees  not  that  the  months  are  past. 
Where  beats  the  heart  which  draughts  of 

wine 
To  virtue  or  to  gain  Incline  ? 
Hast  thou  not  heard  those  drauj^hts  destroy 
Virtue  and  gain  and  love  and  joy  ? 
For  those  who,  helped  at  need,  refuse 
Their  aid  in  turn,  their  virtue  lose  : 
And  they  who  scorn  a  friend  disdain 
A  treasure  naught  may  buy  again. 
Thy  lord  has  cast  his  friend  away, 
Nor  feared  from  virtue's  path  to  stray. 
If  this  be  true,  declare,  O  dame 
Who  knowest  dutvs  every  claim, 
Wlmt  further  work  remains  for  us 
Deceived  and  disappointed  thus.' 

She  listened,  for  his  words  were  kind,. 
Where  virtue  i^howed  with  gain  combined. 
And  thus  in  turn  the  prince  addressed, 
As  hope  was  rising  in  his  breast : 

*  No  time,  no  cause  of  wrath  I  see 
With  those  who  love  and  honour  thee  ; 
And  thou  shouldst  bear  without  offence 
Thy  servant's  fitful  n^ligenoe. 

I  know  the  seasons  glide  away. 
While  H4ma  maddens  at  delay. 
I  know  what  deed  our  thanks  has  earned, 
I  know  that  grace  should  be  returned. 
But  still  I  know,  whate'cr  befall, 
That  conquering  love  i;>  lord  of  all  ; 
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Enow  where  Svgriya^A  thoughjts,  poasessed. 

By  one  absorbing  paraion,  rest. 

But  be  whom  nentiual  joys  debase 

Heeds  not  the  claim  of  time  and  plaoei 

^nd  sues  not  witl)  his  blinded  sight 

His  duty  or  his  gain  aright. 

O  pardon  him  who  loves  me !  spare 

The  Vftnar  caught  in  pleasure's  snare. 

And  once  again  let  lUma  grace 

With  favour  him  who  rules  our  race. 

E'en  royal  saints,  whose  chief  delight 

Was  penance  and  austerest  rite, 

At  love's  commandment  have  unbent. 

Beguiled  by  sweetest  blandishment. 

And  know,  Su^va,  roused  at  last, 

The  order  to  his  lords  has  passed. 

And,  long  by  love  and  bliss  delayed. 

Wakes  all  on  fire  your  hopes  to  aid. 

A  countless  host  his  city  nils, 

Kew. gathered  from  a  thousand  hills : 

Impetuous  oliiefs,  who  wear  at  need 

Bach  varied  form,  his  legions  lead. 

Come  tiien,  O  hero,  kept  aloof 

By  modest  awe,  nor  fear  reproof : 

A  faithful  friend  untouched  by  blame 

May  look  upon  another's  dame.' 

He  passed  within,  by  T&r&  pressed* 
And  by  his  own  impatient  breast 
Befulgent  there  in  sunlike  sheen  . 
Sugriva  on  his  throne  was  seen. 
Gay  garlands  round  his  neck  were  twined. 
And  Rum&  by  her  lord  recline. 


CANTO  XXXIV. 


LAK^SHMAN*S  SPEECH. 

Sngrfva  started  from  his  rest 
With  doubt  and  terror  in  his  breast. 
He  heard  the  prince's  furious  tread 
He  saw  his  eyes  glow  fiercely  red. 
Swift  sprang  the  monarch  to  his  feet 
Upstarting  from  his  golden  seat. 
Bose  Hum&  and  her  fellows,  too. 
And  closely  round  Sugrfva  drew. 
As  round  the  moon's  full  glory  stand 
Attendant  stars  in  glitterTng  band. 
Sugriva  glanced  with  reddened  eyes, 
Baised  his  joined  hands  in  suppliant  guise 
Flew  to  the  door,  and  rooted  there 
Stood   like  the  tree  that  grants  each 

prav€r.» 
And  Laksbma?  saw,  and,  fiercely  moved, 
With  angry  speech  the  king  reproved : 

1  The  Ealpadruma  or  Wishing-tree  is 
one  of  the  trees  of  Svargaor  Indra's  Para- 
dise :  it  has  the  power  of  granting  all 
desiws. 


'  Famed  is  the  prince  whoioves  the  troth* 
Whose  soul  is  touched  with  tender  ruth. 
Who,  liberal,  keeps  eaph  sense  subdued. 
And  pays  the  debt  of  gratitude. 
But  all  unmeet  a  king  to  be. 
The  meanest  (»f  the  mean  is  he 
Who  basely  breaks  the  promise  mnc^  ^ 
To  trusting  friends  who  lent  him  aid* 
He  sins  who  for  a  steed  has  lied. 
As  if  a  hundred  steeds  had  died  : 
Or  if  he  lie,  a  oow  to  win, 
Tenfold  as  heavy  is  the  sin. 
But  if  the  lie  a  man  betray. 
Both  he  and  his  shall  all  deoayJ  ':i 

O  Vtoar  Kingi  the  thankless  man 
Is  worthy  of  the  general  ban. 
Who  takes  assistance  of  his  f  riende# 
And  in  his  turn  no  service  lends. 
This  verse  of  old  by  Brahm^  lunf  ^ 
Is  echoed  now  by  every  tongue. 
Hear  what  He  cried  in  angry  uKwd  ^ 
Bewailing  man*s  ingratitude  :  ,     ,-^ 

•For  draughtsof  wine,f  or  slaughteredoowih 
For  treacherous  theft,  for  broken  vowa 
A  pardon  is  ordained:  but  nonia 
For  thankless  scorn  of  service  done*'  • 
Unzrateful,  V&nar  King,  art  thou. 
And  faithless  to  thy  plighted  vow. 
For  B&ma  brought  thee  help,  and  ^et 
Thou  shunnest  to  repay  the  debt : 
Or,  grateful,  thou  hadst  surely  pressed ' 
To  aid  the  hero  in  his  quest. 
Thou  art,  in  vulgar  pleasures  drowned. 
False  to  thy  bond  in  honour  bouud* 
Nor  yet  has  R&ma's  guileless  heart 
Discerned  thee  for  the  thing  thou  art-^ 
A  snake  whe  holds  the  frogs  that  oriee  \ 
And  lures  fresh  victims  as  it  dies. 
Brave  R6ma,  bom  for  glorious  f ate»    ' 
Has  set  thee  in  thy  high  estate, 
And  to  the  V&nars'  throne  restoreOt 
Great-souled  himself,  their  mean-scmled 

lord.  ^ 

Now  if  thy  pride  disown  what  he. 
High  though  ted  prince,  has  done  for  iliae. 
Struck  by  his  arrows  shalt  thou  fial;    . 
And  B&li  meet  in  Varna's  hall. 
Still  open,  to  the  gloomy  God, 
Lies  the  sad  path  thy  brother  trod. 
Then  to  tby  plighted  word  be  true. 
Nor  let  thv  steps  that  path  pursue. 
Methinks  the  shafts  of  R&ma,  shot 
Like  thunderbolts,  thou  heedest  not. 
Who  canst,  absorbed  in  sensual  blise,  j  - 
Thy  promise  from  thy  mind  disiniss.*  ' 

I  The  meaning  is  that  if  a  man  promissA 
to  give  a  horse  and  then  breaks  his  w?wd  bj 
commits  a  sin  as  great  ai  if  he  had  kUM 
a  hundred  horses.    J^oOqIc 
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TARA'S  SPEECH. 

*  ' 

He  oeaaed :  and  T&r&  starry-eyed 
Thu^  to  the  ang:ry  prince  replied  : 
*  Not  to  my  lord  sbouldst  thou  addresa 
A  speeoh  so  fraught  with  bitterness: 
Not  thus  reproacned  my  lord  should  be, 
And  least  of  all,  0  Prince,  by  thee« 
He  is  no  thankless  coward— no— 
With  spirit  dead  to  valour's  glow.    ' 
From  paths  of  truth  he  nevet  strays* 
Nor  wandisrs  in  forbidden  ways. 
Ne*er  will  Sugriva's  heart  forget. 
By  R&ma  «aved.  the  lasting  debt. 
Siill  in  his  grateful  breast  will  live 
The  succour  none  but  he  could  give. 
Bestored  to  fame  bv  B&ma's  graoe, 
To  empire  o'er  the  V^nar  race. 
From  ceaseless  dread  and  toll  set  f  ree^ 

tdstored  to  Rumd  and  to  me : 
ygiief  and  care  and  exile  tried, 
New  to  the  bliss  so  long  denied, 
Like  Yiivtoitra  once,  alas, 
He  marks  not  how  the  seasons  pass. 
That  saint  ten  thousand  years  remained. 
By  sweelb  Ghritachi'si  love  enchained, 
And  deemed  those  years,  that  flew  away 
So  lightly,  but  a  single  dav. 
O.  if  those  years  unheeded  flew 
By  Jiim  who  times  and  seasons  knew, 
Unequalled  for  his  lofty  mind. 
What  marvel  meaner  eyes  are  blind  ? 
Tiien  be  not  angry,  Raghu's  son. 
And  let  thy  brother  feel  for  one 
who  many  a  weary  year  has  spent 
Stranger  to  love  and  blandishment. 
Let  not  this  wrath  thy  soul  inflame. 
Like  some  mean  wretch  unknown  to  fame : 
For  high  and  noble  hearts  like  thine 
liove  mercy  and  to  ruth  incline. 
Calm  and  deliberate,  and  slow 
With  anger's  raging  fire  to  glow. 

''  At  length,  O  righteous  prince,  relent, 
Nor  let  my  words  in  vain  be  spent. 
This  sudden  blaze  of  fury  slake, 
Ipray  thee  for  Sugriva's  sake. 
He  would  renounce  at  R&ma's  oall 
Kum&  and  Angad,  me  and  all 
Who  call  him  lord  :  his  gold  and  grain. 
The  favour  of  his  friend  to  gain. 
His  arm  shaJl  slay  the  flend  more  base 
In  soul  than  all  his  impious  race, 
And  happy  Bdma  reunite 

.^cjo  81t4,  rival  in  delight 

/.•^.The  story  is  told  in  Book  I.  Canto 
iiXIlI.,  bat  the  charmer  thftre  u  called 
Henakft. 


Of  the  triumpllatit  Monti  when  he 

Rejoins  his  darling  Rohini.' 

Ten  million  million  demons  guard 

The  gates  of  Lankd  firmly  barred. 

All  hope  until  that  host  be  slain, 

To  smite  the  robber  king  is  vain. 

Nor  with  Sugtlva's  aid  alone 

May  king  and  host  be  overthrown. 

Thus  ere  lie  died— for  well  he  knew— 

Spake  B41i,  and  his  words  are  true. 

1  Know  not  what  his  proofs  might  b% 

But  speak  the  words  ne  »pake  to  me. 

Hence  far  and  wide  our  lords  are  sent- 

To  raise  the  mightiest  armament. 

For  their  return  Sugriva  waits 

fire  he  can  sally  from  his  gates. 

Still  is  the  oath  Sugriva  swore 

Kept  firmly  even  as  before  : 

And  the  great  host  this  day  wiU  be 

Assembled  by  the  king's  decree. 

Ten  thousand  thousand  troops,  who  wear 

The  form  of  monkey  and  of  near, 

Prepared  for  tliee  the  war  to  wage : 

Thep  let  thy  wrath  no  longer  rage. 

The  matrons  of  the  V&nar  race 

See  marks  of  fury  in  thy  face  ; 

Tiiev  see  thine  eyes  like  blood  are  red. 

Ana  will  not  yet  be  comforted.' 

CANTO  XXXVL 

SUGBrVA'S  SPEBCH. 

She  o^ased :  and  Lakshman  gave  assent. 
Won  by  her  gentle  argument. 
So  T&r&'s  pleading,  iurt  and  mild. 
His  softening  heart  nad  reconciled. 
His  altered  mood  Sugriva  saw, 
And  cast  aside  the  fear  and  awe 
Like  raiment  heavy  with  the  rain 
Which  on  his  troubled  soul  had  lain. 
Then  quickly  to  the  ground  he  threw 
His  flowery  garland,  bright  of  hue, 
Which  round  his  royal  neck  he  wore. 
And,  sobered,  was  himself  Once  more. 
Then  turning  to  the  princely  nian 
In  soothing  words  the  king  began  : 
*  My  glorv,  wealth,  and  roval  sway 
To  other  hands  had  passed  away : 
But  B^ma  to  my  rescue  came, 
And  gave  me  back  my  power  and  fame. 
O  Lakshman,  say,  whose  grateful  heart 


>  Bohini  is  the  name  of  the  ninth  Nak- 
shatra  or*  lunar  asterism  personified  as  # 
daughter  of  Daksha,  and  the  favourite 
I  wife  of  the  Moon.  ,    ^    .     ^. 

Aldebaran  is  the  principal  star  m  the 
coniitellatioa.  ^ 
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Could  nurse  the  hope  to  pay  in  part, 
By  service  of  a  life,  the  deed 
Of  H4ma  sprung  of  heavenly  seed  ? 
His  foemau  B4van  shall  be  slain, 
And  Sita  shall  be  his  again. 
Tlie  hero's  side  I  will  not  leave. 
But  he  the  conquest  shall  achieve. 
What  need  of  help  has  he  who  drew 
His  bow,  and  oue  great  arrow  flew 
Trough  seven  taU  trees,  a  mountain  rent. 
And  cleft  the  earth  with  force  unspent? 
What  aid  neeiis  he  who  shook  his  bow, 

^.?ru*i>.^®  *^J"°^  ***«  «»«*>  below 
With  hill  and  wood  and  rooted  rock 
Quaked  feverous  with  the  thunder  shock? 
Yet  all  my  legions  will  I  bring, 
And  follow  close  the  warrior  king 
Marching  on  his  impetuous  way 
Fierce  K4van  and  his  hosts  to  slay. 
It  I  be  guilty  of  offence. 
Careless  througli  love  or  neligence, 
Let  him  his  loyal  slave  forgive  ; 
For  error  cleaves  to  all  who  live.' 

Ihus  king  Suffriva,  good  aud  brave, 
In  humble  words  his  answer  gave, 
wu   '^^^  was  Lakshman's  angry  mood 
AVho  thus  his  friendly  speech  renewed  : 
*  My  brother,  Vftnar  King,  will  see 
A  champion  and  a  friend  in  thee. 
So  strong  art  thou,  so  brave  and  bold, 
So  pure  m  thought,  so  humble-souled, 
1  hat  thou  deserveat  well  to  reign 
And  all  a  monarch's  bliss  to  gain. 
Lend  thou  my  brother  aid,  and  all 
His  foes  beneath  his  arm  will  fail. 
Full  well  the  words  thou  speakest  suit 
A  chieftain  wise  and  resolute, 
With  grateful  heart  that  loves  the  right, 
Aud  foot  that  never  yields  in  fight. 
C  come,  and  my  sad  brother  cheer 
Who  mourns  the  wife  he  holds  so  dear. 
O  pardon,  friend,  my  harsh  address. 
And  JK^a's  frantic  bitterness.' 

CANTO  XXXVIL 
THE  GATHERING. 

He  ceased  :  and  King  Sugriva  cried 
To  sage  Hanfimdn"  bv  his  side : 
'  Summon  the  Vdnar  legions,  those 
Who  dwell  about  the  L  )rd  of  Snows  : 
Those  who  in  Vindhyan  groves  delight, 
Kaildsa's,  or  Mahendra's  height, 
Dwell  on  the  Five  bright  Peaks,  or  where 
Mandar's  white  summit  cleaves  the  air : 


^Ydlmiki  and  succeeding  poets  make  the 
second  vowel  in  this  name  long  or  short 
at  their  pleasure. 


Wherever  they  are  wandring  free  ^ 
In  highlands  by  the  western  sea,  : 

On  that  east  hill  whence  springs  the  8tin» 
i  >r  where  he  sinks  when  day  is  done. 
Call  the  great  chiefs  whoKC  legions  fill 
The  forests  of  the  Lotus  Hill,« 
Where  every  one  in  strength  and  sjse 
With  the  stupendous  Anjan*  vies. 
Call  those,  with  tints  of  burnished  gold. 
Whom  Maii^ila's  caverns  hold  : 
Those  who  on  Dhdmra  roam,  or  hide 
In  the  wild  woods  on  Meru's  side. 
Call  thoRe  who,  brilliant  as  the  sun. 
On  high  Mah&run  leap  and  run. 
Quaffing  sweet  juices  (hat  distil 
From  odorous  trees  upon  the  hill. 
Call  those  whom  tranquil  haunts  delight 
Where  dwell  the  sage  and  anchorite         ' 
In  groves  that  through  their  wide  extent  • 
Exhale  a  thousand  blossoms'  scent. 
Send  out,  send  out :  from  coast  to  coast 
Assemble  all  the  Vanar  host : 
With  force,  with  words,  with  gifts  of  price 
Compel,  admonish  and  entice. 
Already  envoys  have  been  sent 
To  warn  them  of  their  lord's  intent. 
Let  others  urged  by  thee  repeat 
My  mandate  that  their  steps  be  fleet.  - 
Those  lords  who  yielding  to  the  sway 
Of  love's  delight  would  fain  delav. 
Urge  hither  with  the  utmost  spettd. 
Or  with  thee  to  my  presence  lead  : 
And  those  who  linger  to  the  last 
Until  ten  days  be  come  and  passed, 
And  dare  their  sovereign  to  defy. 
Ft»r  their  offence  shall  surely  die. 
Thousands,  yea  millions,  shall  there  be. 
Obedient  to  their  king's  decree, 
The  lions  of  the  Vanar  race, 
Assembled  from  each  distant  place. 
Forth  shall  they  haste  like  hills  in  size, 
Or  mighty  douds  that  veil  the  skies. 
And  swiftly  speeding  on  their  way 
Bring  all  our  legions  in  array.' 

I  Some  of  the  mountains  here  mention- 
ed are  fabulous  and  others  it  is  impossi^ 
ble  to  identify.  Sugriva  means  to  include 
all  the  mountains  of  India  from  Kail4s 
the  residence  of  the  God  Kuvera,  regarded 
as  one  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Hima- 
layas, to  Mahendra  in  the  extreme  south, 
from  the  tnountain  in  the  east  where  the 
sun  is  said  to  rUe  to  Ast4chal  or  the  wes- 
tern mountain  where  he  sets.  The  c6iu- 
mentators  give  little  assistance  :  that 
Mah4saila,  &c.  are  certain  mountains  is 
al>out  all  the  luformatton  they  give. 

•  One  of  the  celestial  elephants  of  the 
Gods  who  protect  fehe  four  quarters  aud 
intermediate  points  of  the  com^as^. 
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He  ceased  :  the  son  of  Vdyu*  heard, 
Submissive  to  his  sovereign's  word  ; 
And  sent  his  rapid  envoys  forth 
To  east  sod  west  and  south  and  north. 
They  beot  their  airy  course  afar 
Along  the  paths  of  bird  and  star, 
And  sped  through  ether  farther  yet 
Where  Vishnu's  splendid  sphere  is  set.> 
By^ik  on  hill,  by  wood  iind  lake 
They  called  to  arms  for  R&ma's  sake. 
As  each  with  terror  in  his  breast 
Obeyed  his  awful  king's  behest 
Three  million  Vinars,  fierce  and  strong 
As  Anjan's  self,  a  wondrous  throng. 
Sped  from  the  spot  where  K&ma  stiU 
Gazed  i-estless  from  the  woody  hW. 
Ten  million  others,  brave  and  bold, 
With  ooats  that  shone  like  burnmg  gold, 
Camedying  from  the  mountain  crest 
Where  sinks  the  weary  sun  to  rest 
Impetuous  from  the  northern  skies, 
Where  Mount  Kail^a's  summits  rise, 
Ten  hundred  millions  hasted,  hued 
Like  manes  of  lions,  ne'er  subdued  : 
The  dwellers  on  Him&lava  s  8»de,       . 
Whose  food  his  roots  and  fruit  suppliea, 
With  rangers  of  the  Vindhvan  chain 
And  neighbours  of  the  Milky  Main  = 
Some  from  the  palm  grov^  where  they  fed, 
Some  from  the  woods  of  betel  sped : 
In  countless  numbers,  fierce  and  hrave. 
They  came  from  mountain,  lake,  and  cave. 

As  on  thiBir  way  the  V&nars  went 
To  rouse  eAch  distant  armament,  ^ 

They  chanced  that  wondrous  tree  to  view 
That  on  Him&laya's  summit  grew. 
Of  old  upon  that  sacred  height 
Was  wrought  Mahesvar's*  glorious  rite, 
Which  every  God  in  heaven  beheld, 
And  his  glad  heart  with  triumph  swelled. 
There  from  pure  seed  at  random  sown 
Bright  plants    with  luscious   fruit  had 

grown,.                         .     J.    A 
And.  sweet  as  Amrit  to  the  taste. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  graced. 
Who  once  should  eat  the  virtuous  fruit 
That  sprang  from  so  divine  a  root, 
One  whole  revolving  moon  should  be 
From  every  pang  of  hunger  free. 

»  V&yu  or  the  Wind  was  the  father  of 
Hanum^n, 

a  The  path  or  station  of  Vishnu  is  the 
Miace  b^ween  the  seven  Bishis  or  Ursa 
iSajor,  and  Dhruva  or  the  polar  star. 

»  One  of  the  seven  seas  which  surround 
the  earth  in  concentric  circles. 

4  The  title  of  Mahesvar  or  Mighty  Lord 
S«  sometimes  eiveu  to  Indra.  Init  more 
generally  to  ^iva  wUcm  it  here  denotes. 


The  V^nars  culled  the  fruit  they  found 

Ripe  on  the  sacrificial  ground 

With  rare  celestial  odours  sweet. 

To  lay  them  at  Sugriva's  f  eet. 

Those  noble  envoys  scoured  the  land 

To  summon  every  V^nar  band 

Then  swiftly  homewai-d  at  the  head 

Of  countless  armaments  they  sped. 

They  gathered  by  KishkindM  s  wall. 

They  thronged  Sugriva's  palace  hall, 

And,  richly  laden,  bare  within 

That  fruit  of  heavenly  origin. 

Th^r  gifts  before  their  king  they  spread. 

And  thus  in  tones  of  triumph  aaid  : 

*  Through  every  land  our  way  we  took 
To  visit  hill  and  wood  ami  brook. 
And  all  thy  hosts  from  «»«*  to  west 
FlcSk  hithir  at  their  lord's  behest.' 
Sugriva  with  delighted  l«M)k 
The  present  of  his  envoys  took. 
Then  bade  them  ijjo,  witli  gracious  speech 
Rewarding  and  dismissing  each. 
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Thus  all  the  princely  Vinars.  true 
To  their  appointed  tasks,  withdrew. 
SuKriva  deemed  already  done 
Thl  work  he  planned  for  Raghu's  son. 
Then  Sikshmangentlyspoke  and  cheered 
Sugriva  for  his  valour  feared  : 
»  Now.  chieftain,  if  thy  will  be  so 
Forth  from  KLishkindh^  let  us  go. 
sSva's  heart  swelled  high  with  pride 
As  to  the  prince  he  thus  replied  : 
^ComerspW  we  fori^h  without  delay  : 
'Tis  mine  thy  mandate  to  obey. 
Sugriva  bade  the  dames  adieu, 
And  T&r&  and  the  rest  withdrew. 
Then  at  their  chieftain's  summons  came 
The  V&nars  first  in  rank  and  fame, 
A  trusty  brave  and  reverent  band. 
Meet  e'en  before  a  queen  t»  stand.  ^ 
Thev  at  his  call  made  haste  to  bring 
The' litter  of  the  glorious  king.      . 
'Slount!  0  my  friend.'  Sugriva  cried, 
And  straight  Sumitr&'s  son  9^^^-      \^^ 
Then  took  by  Lakshmans  side  his  place 
The  sovereign  of  ^^^  woodland  race 
Upraised  by  V^nars,  fleet  and  strong. 
Who  bore  the  glittering  load  along. 
On  high  above  his  royal  head 
A  paly  canopy  was  spread, 
An^  chouries  white  ^  «>»"y.  %?*"^. 
The  foreheail  of  the  monarch  «»""«<*•. 
And  shell  and  drum  and  songtand  shout 
'  reakd  round  him  ai  the  king.pawed  out. 
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About  the  moni^rch  went  a  f hfong 
Of  V^nar  warriors  brave  and  strong, 
Ai  onward  to  the  mountain  shade 
Where  B&ma  dwelt  his  way  he  madef. 
Soon  as  the  lovely  spot  he  viewed 
Where  B6ma  lived  m  solitude. 
The  y&nar  monarch,  far-renowed, 
With  Lakshmanjiffhtly  stepped  togroand, 
And  to  the  son  of  Kaghn  went 
Joining  his  raised  bauds  reverent. 
As  their  great  leader  raised  his  hands, 
So  suppliant  stood  the  V4nar  bands. 
Well  pleased  the  son  of  Raghu  saw 
Those  legions,  hushed  in  reverent  awe, 
Stand  silent  like  the  tranouil  floods 
That  raise  their  hands  of  lotns  buds. 
But  R4ma,  when  the  king,  to  greet 
His  friend,  had  bowed  him  at  nis  f eet^ 
Raised  him  who  ruled  the  V&nar  race, 
And  held  him  in  a  close  embrace : 
Then,  when  his  arms  he  had  unknit. 
Besought  him  by  hi?  side  to  sit. 
And  thus  with  gentle  words  the  best 
Of  men  the  Vanar  king  addressed  : 

'  The  prince  who  wellhis  days  divides, 
And  knows  aright  the  times  and  tides 
To  follow  duty,  joy,  or  gain, 
He,  only  he,  deserves  to  reign. 
But  he  who  wealth  and  virtue  leaves, 
And  every  hoar  to  pleasure  cleaves, 
False  from  his  bliss  like  him  who  wakes 
From  slumber  on  a  branch  that  breaks. 
True  king  is  he  who  smites  his  foes, 
And  favour  to  his  servants  shows, 
And  of  that  fruit  makes  timely  use 
Whioh  virtue,  wealth,  and  joy  produce. 
The  hour  is  come  that  bids  thee  rise 
To  aid  me  in  my  enterprise. 
Then  call  thy  nobles  to  debate, 
And  with  their  help  deliberate.* 

<  Lost  was  my  power,*  the  king  replied, 
'AH  strength  had  fled,  all  hope  nad  died  . 
The  V&nars  owned  another  lord. 
But  by  thy  grace  was  all  restored. 
All  this,  O  conqueror  of  the  foe. 
To  thee  and  Laknhman's  aid  t  owe 
And  his  should  be  the  villain's  shame 
Who  durst  denv  the  sacred  claim. 
These  V&nar  chiefs  of  noblest  birth 
Have  at  mv  bidding  roamed  the  earth. 
And  brought  from  distant  regions  all 
Our  leffTons  at  their  monarch's  call : 
Fierce  bears  with  monkey  troopscombined, 
And  apes  of  every  varied  kina, 
Terrific  in  their  forms,  who  dwell 
In  grove  and  wood  and  bosky  dell : 
The  bright  Gandharyas*  brood,  the  seed 
Of  Qods,!   they  change  their  shapes  at 

need. 

»  See  Book  I.  Canto  XVI. 


Each  with  his  lemons  iit  nrfaj,  ^ 

Hither,  O  Prince,  they  make  their  wmy^'^ 
They  come  :  and  tens  of  millions  swe£|r  .^ 
To  numbers  that  no  tongue  may  telt'      ; 
For  thee  their  armies  will  unite 
With  chiefs,  Mahendra's  peers  in  niigfat.  * 
From  Merii  and  from  Viudhya's  chain    ] 
They  come  like  olouds  that  bf Ing  the  ttiii^ 
These  round  thee  to  the  war  will  go,        . 
To  smite  to  earth  thy  demon  foe ; 
Will  slay  the  R^kshas  and  restore  .     " 
Thy  consort  when  the  fight  is  o'er.' 

CANTO  XXXIX, 

THE  V^NAR  HOST* 

Then  tLkms^  best  of  all  who  eaide. 
Their  steps  by  duty,  thus  replied  : 
•  What  marvel  if  Lord  Indra  send 
The  kindly  rain,  O  f aitiif ul  friend  ? 
lit  thousaud-rayed,  the  God  of  Day 
Drive  every  darksome  cloud  away  ? 
Or,  rising  high,  the  Lord  of  Night 
Flood  the  broad  heaven  with  silver  light  f 
What  marvel,  Kin^,  that  one  like  thee 
The  glory  of  his  friends  should  be  ? 
No  marvel,  O  my  lord,  that  thou 
Hast  shown  thy  noble  nature  now. 
Thy  heart)  Sugrlva,  well  I  know  : 
Naught  from  th^  lips  but  truth  may  flow. 
With  thee  for  friend  and  chaiupion  all 
My  foes  beneath  my  arm  will  fall. 
The  R4kshas,  when  my  queen  he  stolen 
Brought  sure  destruction  on  his  soul. 
Like  Anuhl^a*  who  beguiled 
Queen  Sac  hi  called  Puloma's  child. 
Yes,  near,  ISugriva,  is  the  day 
When  I  my  demon  foe  shall  slay. 
As  conquering  Indra  in  his  ire 
Slew  Queen  Faulomi*s  haughty  sire.'" 

1  The  numbers  are  unmanageable  iik 
English  verse.  The  poet  speaks  of  hund> 
reds  of  arbudat;  and  an  arbuda  is  « 
hundred  millions. 

s  AnuhUda  or  Anuhr&da  is  one  ot 
the  four  sons  of  the  mighty  Hiranyaka* 
sipu,  an  Asur  or  a  I>aitya  son  of  Kaayapa 
and  Dlti  and  killed  by  Vishi^u  in  hU  in- 
carnation  of  the  Man-Lion  iVaninfiAa,  Ac- 
cording to  the  Bh&gavata  Purlina  theDaft« 
ya  or  Asur  Hiranyakasipu  and  Hirany- 
iksha  his  brother,  both  killed  by  Vish^o, 
were  born  again  as  R&va^  and  £uinbhar 
karna  his  brother." 

*  Puloma,  a  demon,  was  the  fathe^iQ• 
law  of  Indra  who  destroy^  him  in  orde; 
to  avert  an  imprecation.  Paulomiiiia. 
patronymic  denoting  dachi  tl^e  d%ught|it 
of  l*uloina.  _ 
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He  ceased :  thiek  clouds  ol  duet  vose  higb 
To  every  qoanter  of  the  sky  : 
TJ»e  Very  buq  grew  faint  and  pale 
Behind  the  darkly-gathering  veil. 
The  mighty  elouds  that  hung  overhead 
Fr^Kieast  to  west  thick  darkoeea  spread, 
And  earth  to  her  foundations  shook 
With iiill  and  forest,  lake  and  brook. 
Then  hidden  was  the  ground  beneath 
Fieree  warriors  armed  with  feariul  teeth. 
Hosts  numberless,  eaeh  lord  in  sise 
A  match  for  him  who  rules  the  skies : 
From  many  a  sea  and  distant  hill, 
From  rock  and  river,  lake  and  rill. 
^ome  like  the  morning  sun  were  bright. 
Some,  like  the  moon«  were  silver  white : 
These  ^reen  as  lotus  fibres,  thoae 
White-coated  from  their  native  snows.' 
Then  ^tabali  came  in  view 
Girt  by  a  countless  retinue. 
Like  some  gold  mountain  high  in  air 
T6r&'8  illustrious  sire*  was  there. 
-There  B*im4*s  father,'  far-renowned, 
With  tens  of  thousands  ranged  around. 
There,  tinted  like  the  tender  green 
biF lotus  filaments,  was  seen. 
Compassed  by  countless  legions,  one 
Whose  face  was  as  the  morning  sun, 
Baniim&n's  father  good  and  great, 
Kesarl,^  wisest  in  debate. 
There  the  proud  king  Gav&ksha,  {eared 
T6r  hiB  strong  warrior  arm,  appeared, 
^here  Dhiimra,  mighty  lord,  the  dread 
'  Of  foes,  his  ursine  legions  led. 
There  Panas,  first  for  warlike  fame. 
With  twenty  million  warriors  came, 
^here  glorious  Nlla,  dark  of  hue. 
Arrayed  his  countless  troops  in  view. 
•There  moved  loud  Gavaya  brave  and  bold, 
Besplenden*  like  a  hill  ol  gold, 
And  near  him  DaHmuJ^a  stood 
With  millions  from  the  hill  and  wood. 
And  Dwivid  famed  for«trengtih  and  speed. 
And  Mainda,  both  ol  Asvin  seed. 
Hiere  Qaja^  strong  .and  glorious,  led 
The  countless  troops  around  him  spread, 
^d  J&mbav&n^  the  king  whose  sway 
The  bears  delighted  jto  obey, 

<  "  Observe  the  variety  of  colours  which 
^epoem  attributes  toallth^seinhabiitftnts 
io£  the  different  mountainons  regions, 
jibme  white,  others  yellow,  .4cQ.  Such  dif- 
ferent colours  were  perhaps  neculiar  and 
distinctive  characteristics  olinose  various 
races."  Goxlkbssio. 
,«Sushen,      'ST^ra.. 

f  Kesari  was  the  husband  of  Hanum&n*8 
tnother,  and  is  here  called  his  father. 

*  •*  I  here  unite  under  one  heading  two 
jSmiiiials  of  very  diverse  nature  and  race, 


With  swarming  myriads  onward  pressed 
True  to  his  lord  Sugriva's  best ; 
And  princely  Human,  dear  to  fame. 
Led  millions  whom  no  hosts  could  tame. 
All  these  and  many  a  ohief  beside* 
Came  onward  fieree  in  warlike  pride. 
They  covered  all  the  plain,  and  still 
Pressed  forward  over  wood  and  hill. 
In  rows  for  nmny  a  league  around 
They  rested  on  the  grassy  ground  ; 
Or  to  Sugriva  made  their  way, 
Like  clouds  about  the  Lord  of  Day, 
And  to  the  king  their  proud  heads  bent 
In  power  and  might  preeminent. 
Sugriva  theni  to  Bima  sped. 
And  raised  his  reverent  nands,  and  said 
That  every  chief  from  coast  to  coast 
Was  present  with  his  warri(»r  host. 


CANTO  XL. 

THE  ARMY  OF  THE  EAST. 

Withpractised  eye  the  king  reviewed 
The  Ydnars'  countless  multitude. 
And,  joying  that  his  liest  was  done. 
Thus  spake  to  Etaghu's  mighty  son  : 
'See,  ail  the  Y&nar  hosts  who  fear 
My  sovereign  might  are  gathered  here. 
Chiefs  strong  as  Indra*s  self,  who  speed 
Wher'er  they  list,  these  armies  lead. 
Fierce  and  terrifie  to  the  view 
As  Daityas  or  the  J[>4nav'  erew, 

b«t  which  from  some  gross  resemblanoes* 
probably  helped  by  an  equivoque  in  the 
language,  are  elosely   affiliated   in  the 

Hindoo  myth a  reddish  colonr  of  the 

skin,  want  of  ^mmetry  and  ungainliness 
of  form,  strength  in  hugging  with  the  fore 
paws  or  arms*  the  faculty  of  climbing, 
shortness  of  tail  (?),  sensuality,  capacity 
of  instruction  in  dancing  and  in  music, 
are  all  characteristics  which  more  or  less 
distinguish  and  meet  in  bears  as  well  as 
in  monkeys.  In  the  Hdmniyanam,  the 
wise  Jimbavant,  the  Odysseus  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Lank6,  is  called  now  king  of 
the  bears  (rikshap&rthivah),  now  great 
monkey  (Mahdkapih).  Dj8  Gubbbnatis  : 
Zoological  Mytholoffjf,  Vol.  II.  p.  97. 

1  Gandham6dana,  Angad,  T&ra,  India- 
ifinu,  Rambha,  Durmukha,  Hanumto, 
Nala,  Darimukha,  Sarabha,  Kumuda, 
Vahni. 

«  Daityas  and  D&nayas  are  fiends  and 
enemies  of  the  God4,  like  the  Titans  of 
Greek  mythology,  ^oogle 
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Famed  in  all  lands  for  souls  afire 
With  lofty  thoiightPt  they  never  tire, 
Oer  hill  and  vale  they  wander  free, 
And  islets  of  the  distant  sea. 
And  these  gathered  myriads,  all 
Will  serve  thee,  B&ma,  at  thy  call. 
Whate'er  thy  heart  advises,  say  : 
Tin'  mandates  will  the  host  obey/ 

Then  answered  R&ma,  as  he  pressed 
The  V&nar  monarch  to  his  breast : 
'  O  search  for  my  lost  Sft&,  strive 
To  find  her  if  she  still  survive  : 
And  in  thy  wondrous  wisdom  trace   • 
Fierce  Ravai^  to  his  dwelling-place. 
And  when  by  toil  and  search  we  know 
Where  Slt&  lies  and  where  the  foe, 
With  thee,  dear  friend,  will  I  devise 
Fit  means  to  end  tlie  enterprise. 
Not  mine,  not  Lakshman's  is  the  power 
To  guide  us  in  the  doubtful  hour. 
Thou,  sovereign  of  the  Y&nars,  thou 
Must  be  our  hope  and  leader  now.' 

He  ceased :  at  King  Sugrlva's  call 
Near  came  a  Y&nar  strong  and  tall. 
Huge  as  a  towering  mountain,  loud 
As  some  tremendous  thunder  cloud, 
A  prince  who  war  like  legions  led : 
To  him  his  sovereign  turned  and  said  : 
'  Go.  take  ten  thousand*  of  our  race 
Well  trained  in  lore  of  time  and  place, 
And  search  the  eastern  region  ;  through 
Groves,  woods,  ane  hills  tliy  way  pursue. 
There  seek  for  Sit^,  trace  the  spot 
Where  li&van  hides,  and  weary  not. 
Search  for  the  captive  in  the  caves 
Of  mountains,  and  by  woods  and  waves. 
To  Surj6,*  Kausikl,^  repair, 
Bhagirnth'sdaughter*  fresh  and  fair. 
Search  mighty  Y&mun's^  peak,  explore 
Swift  Yamund's^  delightful  shore, 
Saraavati?  and  Sindhu'8<*  tide, 

»  I  reduce  the  unwieldy  numbers  of  the 
original  to  more  modest  figures. 

*  Sarayu  now  Sarjfi  is  the  river  on  whic  h 
Ayodhyii  was  built. 

3  Kauaikiisa  river  which  flows  through 
Behar,  commonly  called  Eosi. 

*  Bhagirath^s  daughter  is  Ganga  or  tl>e 
Gangcs/rhd  let?end  is  told  at  length  in  Book 
I.  Canto  X.LIV.  Tke  Descent  of  Chined, 

^  A  mountain  not  identified. 

«  The  Jumna.  The  river  is  personified  as 
the  twin  sisier  of  Yama,  and  hence  regar- 
ed  as  the  daughter  of  the  iSun. 

7  The  Sarasvati  (corruptly  called  Sur- 
sooty,  is  supposed  to  join  the  Ganges  and 
.lunma  at  fray&g  or  Allahabad.  It  rises 
in  the  mountains  bounding  the  north-east 


And  rapid  Nona's'  pebbly  w^e. 

Then  roam  afar  by  MiUii's*  bed 

Where  Kdlaroahi's  groves  are  .«pread. 

Go  where  the  silken  tissue  shines. 

Go  to  the  land  of  silver  mines.' 

Visit  each  isle  and  monntain  steep 

And  city  circled  by  the  deep. 

And  distant  villages  that  high 

About  the  peaks  of  Mandar  lie. 

Speed  over  Yavadwipa's  land,* 

And  see  Mount  Sigir*  proudly  stand 

Uplifting  to  the  skies  iiis  head 

By  Gods  and  Ddnavs  visited. 

Search  each  ravine  and  mountain  pais^ 

Kach  tangled  thicket  deep  in  grass. 

Search  every  cave  with  utmost  care 

If  haply  llama's  queen  be  there. 

Then  pass  beyond  the  sounding  sea 

Where  heavenly  beings  wander  free. 

And  ^ona*s^  waters  swift  and  strong 

With  ruddy  billows  foam  along. 

Search  where  his  shelving  banks  deeeeiid. 

Search  where  the  hanging  woods  extend  : 

Try  if  the  pathless  thickets  screen 

The  robber  and  the  captive  queen. 

Search  where  the  torrent  floods  that  rend 

The  mountain  to  the  plains  descend  ^ 

Search  dark  abysses  where  they  rave, 

Seal'ch  mountain  slope  and  wood  and  cave. 

Then  on  with  rapid  feet,  and  gain 

The  islands  of  the  fearful  main 

Where,  tortured  by  the  tempest's  lash. 

Against  rude  rocks  the  billows  dash  : 

An  ocean  like  a  sable  cloud, 

Whose  margent  monstrous  serpents  crowd: 

part  of  the  province  of  Dehli,  and  ranning 
in  a  south-westerly  direction  becomes  lost 
in  the  sands  of  the  great  desert. 

•  The  Sindhu  is  the  Indus,  the  Sainskrit  f 
becoming  h  in  Persian  audi  being  in  th& 
instance  dropped  by  the  Greeks. 

1  The  Sone  which  rises  in  the  district  of 
Nagpore  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  above 
Patna. 

>  MahS  is  a  river  rising  in  Malwa  and 
falling  into  the  gulf  of  Gambay  after* 
westerly  course  of  280  miles. 

3  There  is  nothing  to  show  what  parls 
of  the  country  the  poet  intended  to  denofes 
as  silk- producing  and  silver-producing* 

<  Yavadwlpa  means  the  island  of  YavSt 
wherever  that  may  be. 

^  &\kh  is  said  to  be  a  mountain  ridgs 
projecting  from  thebese  of  Meru  <m4^ 
south.  Wilson *8  Vuknu  I*tirdna,  ed. 
Hall,  Vol.  II.  p.  117.      ' 

*This  appears  to  be  some  mrthieftl 
stream  and  not  the  well-known  Soi&e.  The 
name  means  red-coloured. 
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An  ocean  rising  with  a  roar 
To  beat  upon  an  iron  shore. 
On,  onward  still !  your  feet  shal)  tread 
sliores  of  the  sea  whose  waves  are  red, 
Where  spreading  wide  your  eyes  shall  see 
The  gtiilt-tormeiiting  cotton  tree  ' 
And  the  wild  sjMjt  where  Garud'f  dwells 
Which  gems  adorn  and  ocean  shells, 
High  as  Kailaaa,  nobly  decked. 
Wrought  by  the  heavenly  architect.* 
Huge  giancs  named  Maudehas^  there 
In  each  foul  shape  they  love  to  wear, 
Numbing  the  soul  with  terror's  chill, 
Hang  from  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
When  darts  the  sun  his  earliest  beam 
They  plunge  them  in  the  ocean  stream, 
New  vigour  from  his  rays  obtain. 
And  hang  upon  the  rocks  again. 
Speed  onward  still :    your  steps  shall  be 
At  length  beside  the  Milky  Sea 
Whose  every  ripple  as  it  curls 
Gieams  glorious  with  its  wealth  of  pearls. 
Amid  that  sea  like  pale  clouds  spread 
The  white  Mount  Kishabh  ^  rears  bis  head. 
About  the  mountain's  glorious  waist 
Woods  redolent  of  bloom  are  braced. 
A  lake  where  lotuses  unfold 
Their  silver  buds  with  threads  of  gold, 
Sudarsan  ever  bright  and  fair 
Where  white  swans  sport,  lies  gleaming 

there. 
The  wandering  Kinnar's^  dear  resort, 
Wlieris  heavenly    nymphs  and  Vakshas^ 

toport. 


'  A  fabulous  thorny  rod  of  the  cotton 
.tree  used  for  torturing  the  wicked  in  hell. 
I'he  tree  gives  its  name,  S41mali,  to 
one  of  the  seven  D  wlpas  or  great  divisions 
of  the  known  continent :  and  also  to  a 
hell  where  the  wicked  are  tormented  with 
the  pickles  of  the  tree. 
,  >  The  king  of  the  feathered  creation. 
'  *  Vigvakarm^,  the  Mulciber  of  the  Iq- 
dian  heaven. 

*  **  The  terrific  fiends  named  Mandehas 
attempt  to  devour  the  sun  :  for  Brahm^ 
denounced  this  curse  upon  them,  that 
'Without  the  power  to  perish  they  should 
<^ie  every  day  (and  revive  by  night)  and 
therefore  a  fierce  contest  occurs  (daily) 
between  them  and  the  sun." 

Wilson's  Vishnu Pvrdna,  Vol.  II.  p.  250. 
? .  *  Said  in  the  Vishnu  Purdna  to  be  a 
ridge  projecting  from  the  base  of  Mem  to 
the  north. 

^  Kinuars  are  centaurs  reversed,  beings 
with  equine  heads  and  human  bodies. 
. . 'T  Vakshas  are  demi-gods  attendant  on 
Kuvera  the  God  of  wealth. 


On  !  leave  the  Milky  Sea  behind  : 
Another  flood  your  search  shall  find, 
A  waste  of  waters,  wild  and  drear. 
That  chills  each  living  heart  with  fear. 
I'here  see  the  horse's  awful  head, 
Wrath-born,  that  flames  in  Ocean's  bed.  * 
There  rises  up  a  fearful  cry 
From  the  sea  things  that  move  thereby, 
When,  helpless,  powerless  for  flight, 
I'hey  gaze  upon  the  horrid  sight. 
Past  to  the  northern  shi>re,  and  then 
Beyond  the  flood  three  leagues  and  ten 
Your  wondering  glances  will  behold 
Mount  J&tarupa'  bright  with  gold. 
There  like  the  young  moon  pale  of  hue 
The  monstrous  serpent'  will  ve  view, 
The  earth's  supporter,  whose  bright  eyes 
Kesemble  lotus  leaves  in  size. 
He  rests  upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
And  all  the  Gods  before  him  bow. 
Ananta  with  a  thousand  heads 
His  length  in  robes  of  azure  spreads. 
A  triple- headed  palm  of  gold— 
Meet  standard  for  the  lofty-souled— 
Springs  towering  from  the  mountain's  erest 
Beneath  whose  shade  he  loves  to  rest, 
So  that  in  eastern  realms  each  God 
May  use  it  as  a  measuring-rod. 
Beyond,  with  burning  gold  aglow. 
The  eastern  steep  his  peaks  will  show. 
Which  in  unrivalled  glory  rise 
A  hundred  leagues  to  pierce  the  skies, 
And  all  the  neighbouring  air  is  bright 
With  golden  trees  that  clothe  the  height. 
A  lofty  peak  uprises  there 
Ten  leagues  in  height  and  one  league  squar^ 
Sauiiiauas,  wrought  of  glistering  gold. 
Ne'er  to  be  loosened  from  its  hold. 
There  his  first  i>tep  Lord  Vishnu  placed 
When  through  the  universe  he  paced. 
And  with  his  second  lightly  pressed 
The  loftiest  peak  of  Meru's  crest. 
When  north  of  Jambudwip*  the  sun 


*  Aurva  was  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Bhrigu.  From  his  wrath  proceeded  a  flame 
that  threatened  to  destroy  the  world,  had 
not  Aurva  cast  it  into  the  ocean  where  it 
I'emaiued  concealed,  and  having  the  face 
of  a  hoi-se.  The  legend  is  told  in  the 
Mahdbhdrat,  1.6802. 

*  The  word  Jatardpa  means  gold. 

3  The  celebrated  ravthologbal  serpent 
king  Sesha,  called  also  Ananta  or  the 
infinite,  represented  as  bearing  the  earth 
on  one  of  his  thousand  heads. 

«  Jambudwipa  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
seven  great  dwipas  or  continents  into 
which  the  world  is  divided,  and  in  the 
centre  of  Jambudwipa    is    the   golden 
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A  portion  of  bif  count  has  run. 
And  hangs  above  this  raouatain  height. 
Then  creatures  see  the  genial  light. 
Vaikh4naseB,i  saints  far  renowned. 
And  B^akhilyas'  love  the  ground 
Where  in  their  glory  half  divine. 
Touched  by  the  morning  glow,  they  shine 
The  light  that  flashes  from  that  steep 
Illumines  all  Sudarsandwlp,* 
And  on  each  creature,  as  it  glows. 
The  sight  and  strength  of  life  bestows. 
Search  well  that  mountain's  w<x)dy  side 
If  R&7an  there  his  captive  hide. 
The  TiBing  sun,  the  golden  hill 
The  air  with  growing  splendours  fill. 
Till  flashes  from  the  east  the  red 
Of  morning  with  the  light  they  shed. 
This,  where  the  sun  begins  his  state. 
Is  earth  and  heaven's  most  eastern  gate. 
Through  all  the  mountain  forest  seeli 
By  waterfall  and  cave  and  peak. 
Search  every  nook  and  bosky  dell, 
If  B&van  there  with  Sit4  dwell. 
There,  VAnars,  there  your  steps  must  stay : 
Kg  farther  eastward  can  ye  stray. 
Beyond  no  sun,  no  moon  gives  light, 
But  all  is  sunk  in  endless  night. 
Thus  far,  O  V4nar  lords,  may  you 
O'er  sea  and  land  your  search  pursue. 
But  wild  and  dark  and  known  to  none 
Is  the  drear  space  beyond  the  sun. 
That  mountain  whence  the  sun  ascends 
Your  long  and  weary  journey  ends.* 
Now  go,  and  in  a  month  return, 
And  let  success  my  praises  earn. 
He  who  beyond  the  month  shall  stay 
WUl  with  his  life  the  forfeit  pay.' 


mountain  Meru  84,000  yojans  high,  and 
crowned  by  the  great  city  of  Brahmfi. 
See  Wilson's  VUhnu  Purdna,  Vol.  II. 
p.  JIO.  ' 

^]  Vaikh&nases  are  a  raee  of  hermit 
saints  said  to  have  sprang  from  the  nails 
of  Prajftpati. 

«  "  The  wife  of  Kratu,  Samnati,  brought 
jorth  the  sixty  thousand  Vftlakhilyas, 
pigmy  sages,  no  bigger  than  a  joint  of  the 
tbumb,i3haste,  pious,  r^lendent  as  the 
rays  of  the  Sun,'»  Wilsom's  Vishnu 
I'urana^ 

•The continent  in  which  Sudarsan  or 
liem  stands,  i.  0,  Jambudwip. 

^!^^^*''^^.^9ome  historical  peoples 
which  occur  m  this  Canto  and  in  the 
Cantos  describing  the  south  and  north 
will  be  found  in  the  Additional  Notes. 
The^  are  bare  lists,  not  susceptible  of  a 
metrical  version,  . 


CANTO  XLI. 


TH  B  ARMY  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

He  gathered  next  a  chosen  band 
For  servioe  in  the  southern  land. 
He  summoned  Nlla  son  of  Fire, 
And,  offspring  of  the  eternal  Sire, 
J&mbav6n  bold  and  strong  and  tall. 
And  Hanum&n,  the  best  of  all. 
And  many  a  valiant  lord  beside,' 
With  Angad  for  their  chief  and  ^ide. 
*  Go  forth,'  he  cried,  '  with  all  this  host 
Exploring  to  the  southern  coast : 
The  thousand  peaks  that  Vindhya  showa 
Where  every  tree  and  creeper  grows : 
Where  Narmadi's'  sweet  waters  ruu. 
And  serpents  bask  them  in  the  sun  : 
Where  Krishnaveni'*  currents  flee. 
And  sparkles  fair'God4vari.< 
Through Mekhal^passand  Otkal's*  land: 
Oo  where  Das^rna  s?  cities  stand. 
Avanti*  seek,  of  high  renown. 
And  Abravantl's'  glorious  town. 
Search  eveiy*  hill  and  brook  and  cave 
Where  Dandak's  woods  their  branches  wave 
Ayomukh's'o  woody  hill  explore 
Whose  sides  are  bright  with  richest  ore, . 
Lifting  his  glorious  head  on  high 
From  bloomy  groves  that  round  him  lie. 

1  Subotra,  dar&ri,  ^aragulma,  Gaja, 
Gav&ksha,  Gavaya,  Sushena,  GandhamA- 
dana,  UikAmukha,  and  Auanga. 

*  The  modem  Nerbudda. 

»  Erishnavenl  is  mentioned  in  the  Vish^ 
nu  Purana  as  "the  deep  Krishnaveni ** 
but  there  appears  to  be  no  clue  to'its 
identification. 

*  The  modem  Godavery, 

*  The  Mekhalas  or  Mekalas  according 
to  the  Pur&nas  live  in  the  Vindhya  hill^ 
but  here  they  appear  among  the  peoi^M 
of  the  south* 

<  Utkal  is  still  the  native  name  of  Oriaafti. 

7  The  land  of  the  [>eople  of  the '  ten 
forts.'  Professor  Hall  in  a  note  on  Wi& 
sons  VUhnu Purana,Yoh  II.  p.  160aayi: 
*•  The  oral  traditions  of  the  vicinity  totmp 
day  assign  the  name  of  DasArnA  to  a  re- 
gion Iving  to  the  east  of  the  Oiatriot  of 
Chundeyree." 

8  Avantf  is  one  of  the  ancient  names  of 
the  celebrated  Ujjayin  or  Oujein  in  Oen- 
tral  India. 

^  Not  identified. 

»o  Ayomukh  means  iron   faced.     Tho 

mountain  is  not  identified. 
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Search  well  his  forests  where  the  breeze 
Blows  fragrant  from  the  sandal  trees. 
Then  Will  you  see  KAveri's'  stream 
Whose  pleasant  waters  glance  and  gleam, 
And  to  the  lovely  banks  entice 
The  sportive  maids  of  Paradise. 
High  on  the  top  of  Malay a's*  hill, 
In  holy  musing,  calm  and  still, 
8its,  radiant  as  the  Lord  of  Light, 
Agastya,^  noblest  anchorite. 
Soon  as  that  iofty-thoughted  lord 
His  high  permission  shall  accord, 
Pass  T&mraparni's*  flood  whose  isles 
Are  loved  by  basking  crocodiles. 
The  sandal  woods  that  fringe  her  side 
Those  iislets  and  her  waters  hide; 
While,  like  an  amorous  matron,  she 
Speeds  to  her  own  dear  lord  the  sea. 
Thence  hasting  on  your  way  behold 
The  P^ndyas'!^  gates  of  pearl  and  gold. 
Thien,  w'ith  your  task  maturely  planned, 
On  ocean's  shore  your  feet  will  stand. 
Where,  by  Agastya's  high  decree, 
Mahendra,«  planted  in  the  sea, 
With  tinted  peaks  against  the  tide 
Rises  in  solitary  pride. 
And  glorious  in  his  golden  glow 
8purns  back  the  waves  that  beat  l>elow. 
Fair   mountain,    bright    with   creepers' 

bloom 
And  every  tint  that  trees  assume, 
Where  Yaksha,  God,  and  heavenly  maid 
Meet  wandering  in  the  lovely  shade. 
At  changing  moon  and  solemn  tide 
By  Indra's  presence  glorified. 
Oae  hundred  leagues  in  fair  extent 
An  island^  fronts  the  continent : 
No  man  may  tread  its  glitering  shore  : 
With  utmost  heed  that  isle  explore. 
For  the  fair  country  owns  the  sway 
Of  Bivan  whom  we  burn  to  slay. 

»  The  K&veri  or  modem  Cauvery  is 
w^l  known  and  has  always  borne  the 
same  appellation,  being  the  Chaberis  of 
Ptolemy. 

3»  One  of  the  seven  principal  mountam 
chains :  the  southern  portion  of  the  Western 
Gh&ta.  ,      , 

»  Agastya  is  the  great  sage  who  has 
already  frequently  appeared  as  R&ma's 
friend  and  benefactor. 

*  T&mrapami  is  a  river  rising  in  Malaya. 
.»  The  P&ndyas  are  a  people  of  theDeocan. 

^  Mahencfra  is  the  chain  of  hills  that 
extends  from  Orissa  and  the  northern 
Sircars  to  Gondwdna,  part  of  which  near 
Ganjam  is  still  called  Mahendra  Malay 
or  hills  of  Mahendra. 

7  Lank4,  Sinhaladvipa,  Sarandib,  or 
Ceylon. 
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A  mighty  monster  stands  to  keep 
The  passage  of  the  southern  deep.  ^ 

Lifting  her  awful  arms  on  high 
She  grasps  e'en  shadows  as  they  fly. 
Speed  through  that  isle,  and  onward  still 
Where  in  mid  sea  the  Flowery  HilU 
liaises  on  high  his  bloomy  head 
By  saints  and  angels  visited. 
Tiiere,  with  a  hundred  g^leaming  peaks 
Bright  as  the  sun,  the  sky  he  seeks, 
One  glorious  peak  the  Lord  of  Day 
Gilds  ever  with  his  loving  ray  : 
Thereon  ne'er  yet  the  glances  fell 
Of  thankless  wretch  or  infidel. 
Bow  to  that  hill  in  reverence  due, 
And  then  once  more  your  search  pursue. 
Beyond  that  glorious  mountain  hie, 
And  Sfiryav&n.'f  proud  hill  is  nigh. 
Your  rapid  coui-se  yet  farther  bend 
Where  V  aidyut's^  airy  peaks  ascend. 
There  trees  of  noblest  sort,  profuse 
Of  wealth,  their  kindly  gifts  produce. 
Their  precious  fruits,  O  V^nars,  taste, 
The  honey  sip,  and  onward  haste. 
Next  will  ye  see  Mount  Kunjar  rise, 
Who  cheers  with  beauty  hearts  and  eyes. 
There  is  Agastva's*  mansion,  decked 
By  heaven's  all  moulding  architect. 
Near  Bhogavati*  stands,  the  place 
Where  dwell  the  hosts  of  serpent  race: 
A  broad- wayed  city,  walled  and  barred. 
Which  watchful  legions  keep  and  guard, 
The  fiercest  of  the  serpent  youth, 
Each  awful  for  his  venomed  tooth : 
And  throned  in  his  imperial  hall 
Is.V^uki^  who  rules  them  all. 
Explore  the  serpent  city  well. 
Search  town  and  tower  and  citadel, 
And  scan  each  field  and  wood  that  lies 
Around  it,  with  your  watchful  eyes. 
Beyond  that  spot  your  way  ()ursue  : 
A  noble  mountain  shall  ye  view, 
Named  Kishabh,  like  a  mighty  bull, 
With  gems  made  bright  and  beautiful. 


»  The  Flowery  Hill  of  course  is  my- 
thical. 

«  The  whole  of  the  geography  south  of 
Lankd  is  of  course  mythical.  S(;iryavto 
means  8unny. 

>  Vaidyut  means  connected  with  lights 
ning. 

*  Agastya  is  here  placed  far  to  the  south 
of  Lauk&.  Earlier  in  this  Canto  he  was 
said  to  dwell  on  Malaya. 

»  Bhogavati  has  been  frequently  men- 
tioned :  it  is  the  capital  of  the  serpent 
Gods  or  demons,  and  usually  represented 
as  being  in  the  regions  under  the  earth. 

6  V^uki  is  according  to  some  accounts 
the  king  of  the  N^gas  or  serpent  Gods. 
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All  trees  of  sandal  flourish  there 
Of  heavenly  fragrance,  rich  and  rare. 
But,  though  they  tempt  j'our  longing  eyes, 
Avoid  to  touch  them,  ami  be  wise. 
For  Uohitas,  a  guardian  hand 
Of  fierce  Gandharvas.  round  them  stand, 
Who  five  bright  bovereiffu  lords'  obey, 
In  glory  like  the  God  of  Day. 
Here  by  good  deeds  a  home  is  won. 
With  shapes  like  tire,  the  moon,  the  sun. 
Here  they  who  merit  heaven  by  worth 
Dwell  on  the  coutines  of  the  earth. 
There  stay  :  beyond  it.  d^k  and  drear, 
Jiies  the  departed  spirits'  sphere, 
And,  girt  with  darkness,  far  from  bliss, 
Is  Yama's  sad  metropolis.* 
So  far.  my  lords,  o'er  land  and  sea 
Vour  destined  o«^urse  is  plain  and  free. 
Beyond  ^our  steps  you  may  not  set, 
Wliere  living  thing  ne'er  journeyed  yet. 
With  utmost  care  these  realms  survey, 
And  all  you  meet  upon  the  way. 
And,  when  the  lady's  course  is  traced. 
Hack  to  your  king,  O  Vanars,  haste. 
And  he  who  tells  me  he  has  seen, 
After  long  search,  the  Maithil  queen, 
Shall  gaiu  a  noble  guerdon  :  he 
In  power  and  bliss  shall  ec^ual  me. 
Dour  as  my  very  life,  above 
His  fellows  in  his  master's  love  ; 
I  call  him,  yea  though  stained  with  crime, 
My  kinaman  from  mat  happy  time.* 

CA.NTO  XLir. 

THE  ARMY  OF  THE  WEST. 

Then  to  Sushen  Sugriva  bent. 
And  thus  addressed  him  reverent : 
'Two  hundred  thousand  of  our  best 
Witli  thee,  my  lord,  shall  seeU  the  west. 
E.'cpiore  Sunishtra's^  distant  plain, 
Exf»lore  Vahlikas^  wild  domain, 
Aud  all  the  pleasiint  brooks  that  tlee 
Thr  >ugh  mountains  to  the  western  sea. 
>Seafch   clustering   groves   on    mountain 

heights* 
And  woods  the  whom  of  anchorites. 
8tarjh  where  the  breezy  bids  are  high, 
Si»an-h  whei*e  liie  desert  regions  lie. 
^eaijii  all  the  western  laud  beset 


'  ^aiiusha,  Gramini,  Siksha,  Suka,  Ba- 
bhrn. 

*  Tlio  distant  soutli  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  earth  is  the  home  of  departed  spirits 
and  the  city  of  Varna  the  (jod  ot  Death. 

^  Surashtra,  the 'good  country,'  is  the 
modern  Surat. 

*  A  oouutry  uorth-wett  of  Afghanistan, 
BalUh. 


With  woody  mountains  like  a  tret. 
The  country's  farthest  limit  reach. 
And  stand  upon  the  ocean  beach. 
There  wander  through  the  groves  of  pali 
Where  the  soft  air  is  full  of  balm. 
Through  grassy  dell  and  dark  ravine  * 
Seek  Kavan  and  the  Maithil  queen. 
Go  visit  Somagiri's'  steep 
Where  Siudhu«  mingles  with  the  deep, 
There  lions,  borne  on  swift  wings,  roaxxt 
The  levels  of  their  mountain  home. 
And  elephants  and  monsters  bear,  | 

Caught  from  the  ocean,  to  their  lain        ] 
You  Vanars,  changing  forms  at  will. 
With  rapid  search  must  scour  the  hill, 
Aud  his  sky-kissing  peak  of  gold 
Where  loveliest  trees  their  blooms  unfoM 
There  golden  peaked,  ablaze  with  light. 
Uprises  Pariyatra's'  height 
Where  wild  Gandharvas,  tierce  and  fell. 
In  bands  of  countless  myriads  dvyell. 
Pluck  ye  no  fruit  within  the  wood  ; 
Beware  the  impious  neighbourhocd. 
Where,  very  mighty,  strong,  and  hard 
To  overcome,  the  fruit  they  guard. 
Yet  search  for  Janak's  daughter  still. 
For  Vanars  there  need  fear  no  ill. 
Near,  bright  as  tnrkis,  Vajja*  named. 
There  stands  a  hill  of  diamond  framed. 
Soaring  a  hundred  leagues  in  pride. 
With  trees  and  creepers  glorified. 
Search  there  each  cave  and  dark  abyss 
By  waterfall  and  precipice. 
Far  in  that  sea  the  wild  waves  beat 
On  I  hakrav^n's'^  firm- rooted  feet. 
Wherr;  the  great  discus. ^  thousand  rayed, 
By  Visvakarm^'s'  art  was  made. 
VVhen  Fanchajan*  the  tiend  was  slain. 
And  Hayagriva,*  fierce  in  vain, 


>  The  Moon-mountain  here  is  mythical 

^  Sindhu  is  the  Indus. 

3  Pariyatra,  or  as  more  usually  written 
Paripatra,  is  the  central  or  western  por- 
tion of  the  Vindhya  chain  which  skirti 
the  province  of  Malwa. 

<  Vajra  means  both  diamond  and  thun- 
derbolt, the  two  substances  being  suppos- 
ed to  be  identical. 

^  (Jhakrav^n  means  the  discus-bearer. 

6  The  discus  is  the  favourite  weapon  ol 
Vishnu. 

7  The  Indian  Hephaistos  or  Vulcan. 

8  Panchajan  was  a  demon  who  lived  in 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  a  conch  shell. 
Wilson's  VUhnu  Purdnay  V.  21. 

9  Hayagriva,*Horse-ntcked,  is  the  Dame 
of  a  Daitya  who  at  the  dissolution  of  tlie 
universe  caused  by  Brahma's  sleep,  Eeize<l 
and  carried  off  the  Vedas.  Vishnu  aie^- 
him  aud  recovered  the  sacred  treasures. 
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Thence  taking  shell  and  discus  went 
Lord  Vishnu,  God  preeminent. 
On  !  sixty  thousana  hills  of  gold 
With  wonderinff  eyes  shall  ye  behold, 
Where  in  his  glory  every  one 
Is  brilliant  as  the  morning  sun. 
Full  in  the  midst  King  Meru.»  best 
Of  mountains,  lifts  his  lofty  crest, 
On  whom  of  yore,  as  all  have  heard, 
The  sun  well^pleased  this  boon  conferred: 
« On  thee,  O  King,  on  thee  and  thine 
Light,  day  and  night,  shall  ever  shine. 
Gandbarvas,  Gods  who  love  thee  well 
And  on  thv  sacred  summits  dwell, 
Uodimmed  in  lustre,  bright  and  fair, 
The  golden  sheen  shall  ever  share.' 
The  Visvas,'*  Vasus,'  they  who  ride 
The  tempest,*  every  God  beside, 
Draw  nigh  to  Meru's  lofty  crest 
When  evening  darkens  in  the  west, 
And  to  the  parting  Lord  of  Day 
The  homage  of  their  worship  pay. 
Ere  yet  a  while,  unseen  of  all, 
Behmd  Mount  Asta'd^  peaks  he  fall. 
Wrought  by  the  heavenly  artist's  care 
A  glorious  palace  glitters  there, 
And  round  about  it  sweet  birds  sing 
Where  the  gay  trees  are  blossoming  : 

>  Meru  stands  in  the  centre  of  Jambu* 
dwipa  and  consequently  of  the  earth. 
"  The  sun  travels  round  the  world,  keep- 
ing Meru  always  on  his  right.  To  the  spec- 
tator who  fronts  him,  therefore,  as  he 
rises  Meru  must  be  always  on  the  north  ; 
and  as  the  sun's  rays  do  not  penetrate  be- 
yond the  centre  of  the  mountain,  the  re- 
gions beyond,  or  to  the  north  of  it  must 
be  in  darkness,  whilst  those  on  the  south 
of  it  must  be  in  light :  north  and  south 
bein{^  relative,  not  absolute,  terms,  de- 
pendmg  on  the  position  of  the  spectator 
with  regard  to  the  Sun  and  Meru."  Wil- 
son's Vishnu  Fnrdna,  Vol.  II.  p.  243.  Note. 

«  The  Visvadevas  are  a  class  of  deities 
to  whom  sacrifices  should  be  daily  offered, 
as  part  of  the  ordinary  worship  of  the 
householder.  According  to  the  Vdyv  Pu- 
rdi^a,  this  is  a  privilege  conferred  on 
them  by  Brahmd  and  the  Pitris  as  a  re- 
ward for  religions  austerities  practised  by 
them  upon  Himalaya. 

'  The  eight  Vasus  were  originaUjr  per- 
sonifications like  other  Vedic  deities,  of 
natural  phenomena,  such  as  Fire,  Wind, 
&c.  Their  appellations  are  variously  given 
by  different  authorities. 

**  The  Marutsor  Storm-Gods,  frequently 
addressed  and  worshipped  as  the  attend- 
ants and  allies  of  Indra. 

^The  mountain  behind  which  the  sun  sets. 


The  home  of  Varu^'  high  souled-lord, 
Wrist-girded  with  his  deadly  cord.'' 
With  ten  tall  stems,  a  palm  between 
Meru  and  Asta's  hill  is  seen : 
Pure  silver  from  the  base  it  springs. 
And  far  and  wide  its  lustre  flings. 
Seek  R4van  and  the  dame  by  brook, 
In  pathless  glen,  in  leafy  nook. 
On  Meru*s  crest  a  hermit  lives 
Bright  with  the  light  that  penance  gives  : 
Sdvar^i'  is  he  named,  renowned 
As  Brahm&*s  peer,  with  glory  crowned. 
There  bowing  down  in  reverence  speak 
And  ask  him  of  the  dame  you  seek. 
Thus  far  the  splendid  Lord  of  Day 
Pursues  through  heaven  his  ceaseless  way. 
Shedding  on  every  spot  his  light : 
Then  ^inks  behind  .Mount  Asta's  height. 
Thus  far  advance  :  the  sunless  sea 
Beyond  is  all  unknown  to  me. 
Sushen  of  mighty  arm.  long  trietl 
In  peril,  shall  your  legions  guide. 
Receive  his  words  with  high  respect, 
And  ne'er  his  lightest  wish  neglect. 
He  is  my  consort's  sire,  and  hence 
Deserves  the  utmost  reverence.' 


CANTO  XLIIL 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  NORTH. 

Forth  went  the  legions  of  the  west  : 
And  wise  Sugriva  then  addressed 
Satabal.  summoned  from  the  crowd, 
To  whom  the  sovereign  cried  aloud  : 
•  Go  forth,  O  Vdnar  chief,  go  forth, 
Explore  the  regions  of  the  north. 
Thy  host  a  hundred  thousand  be. 
And  Kama's  sons*  attend  on  thee. 
With  dauntless  courage,  strength,  and  skill 
Search  every  river,  wood,  and  hill. 
Through  everv  land  in  order  go 
Right  onwara  to  the  Hills  of  i<now. 
Search  mid  the  peaks  that  shine  afar, 
In  woods  of  Lodh  and  Deodar.* 
Search  if  with  Janak's  daug[hter,  screened 
By  sheltering  i*ocks,  there  lie  the  fiend. 

)  One  of  the  oldest  and  mightiest  ot'  the 
Vedic  deities ;  in  later  mythology  regard- 
ed as  the  God  of  the  sea. 

*  The  knotted  noose  with  which  he 
seizes  and  punishes  transgressors. 

'  Savarni  is  a  Manu,  offspring  of  the 
Sun  by  Chhdyfi. 

*  The  poet  has  not  said  who  the  sons  of 
Tama  are. 

*  The  Lodhra  or  Lodh  (Symplocoj 
Racemosa)  and  the  Devaduvu  or  Deodar 
are  well  known  trees. 
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The  holy  grounds  of  Soma  tread 
By  Gods  and  minstrels  visited. 
Keach  K^a'a  mount,  and  dabs  that  lie 
Among  the  peaks  that  tower  on  high. 
Then  leave  that  hill  that  gleams  withore. 
And  fair  Sudarsan's  heights  ei^plore. 
Then  on  to  Pevasakh^'  hie. 
Loved  by  the  children  of  the  sky. 
A  dreary  land  you  then  will  see 
Without  a  hill  or  brook  or  tree, 
A  hundred  leatrues,  bare,  wi!d,  and  dref^ 
In  lifeless  desolation,  spread. 
Pursue  vour  onward  way,  and  l^aste 
Through  the  dire  horrors  of  the  waste 
.  Until  triumptjiant  with  delight 
You  reaoh  Kail4sa*s  glittering  heigl^t. 
There  8tan48  a  palace  decked  with  gold^ 
F^r  King  Kuvera?  wrought  of  0I4, 
A  home  the  heavenly  artist  planned 
And  fashioned  with  his  cunning  hand. 
There  lotuses  adorn  the  flood 
With  full-blown  flower  and  opening  bijd 
Where  swans  and  mallards  float,  and  gay 
Apsarases?  come  down  to  play. 
There  ^ing  Vaigravan's^  self,  the  lord 
By  all  the  universe  adored^ 
Who  golden  gifts  to  mortals  sends, 
Lives  with  the  Guhyakas^  his  frien(|8. 
Search  every  cavern  in  jbhe  steep. 
And  green  glens  where  the  muonbe»ms 

Bleep, 
If  haply  in  thut  distant;  ground 
The  robber  and  the  d&me  be  found. 
Then  on  to  Kraunoha's  hill, 9  and  tbroi^gl^ 
His  fearful  pass  yoi^r  w^y  pursue : 
Though  dark  and  terrible  the  vale 
Your  wonted  courage  must  not  fail. 
There  through  abyss  and  cavern  see^, 
On  lofty  ridge,  and  n^ountain  peak. 
On,  on !  pursue  your  journey  still 
By  valley,  Jake,  and  towering  hill. 
Beach  the  North  Kunis*  l^nd,  where  resjb 
The  holy  spirits  of  the  blest : 
Where  golaen  buds  of  lilies  gleam  ■ 
Besplendent  on  the  silver  stream* 


1  The  hilis  mentioned  are  not  identi- 
fiable, @oma  means  the  ^oon,  E&Ia.bli^k; 
Sudarasan,  fair  to  see;  ftnd  Deva»^kh&, 
friend  o^  t^e  Gods. 

'  The  God  of  Wealth. 

3  The  nymphs  of  Paradise. 

4  Euvera  0ne  son  of  Visravas^ 

&  A  class  of  demigods  who,  like  the 
Yakshas,  are  the  attendants  of  Kuvera, 
and  the  guardians  of  his  treasures. 

*  Situated  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Himalaya  chain,  on  the  north  of  Assam. 
The  mountain  was  torn  asunder  and  the 
pa88  formed  by  thd  Wajr-God  K&rtikey* 
and  Parasur^a. 


And  leaves  of  azure  turkis  throw 
Soft  splendour  on  the  waves  below. 
Bright  as  the  sun  at  early  morn 
Fair  pools  that  happy  clin^e  a4om, 
Where  shine  tbe  loveliest  flowers  on  ste^ 
Of  crvstal  and  »11  valqed  gems. 
Blue  lotuses  through  ^il  tl^e  laud 
Tl»e  glories  of  thejr  blooms  expand. 
And  the  resplendent  earth  Is  strown 
With  peerless  pearl  a»d  precious  stone. 
There  stately  t^ves  can  scarce  uphold 
The  burthen  of  their  fruits  of  gold. 
And  ever  flaunt  t|)eir  gay  attire 
Of  ^o^er  and  leaf  like  tlaines  of  fire. 
All  there  sweet  liyes  untroubled  speijid 
In  bliss  and  joy  that  know  not  end^ 
While  pearl-degked  maidens  laugh,  or  sing 
To  n^usic  of  the  silyej^  string.) 
htill  on  your  forward  journey  keep. 
And  resjb  you  by  the  norf^hern  deep. 
Where  springing  from  the  billows  high 
MouQt  Somagiri?  seeks  th$  sky. 
And  lightens  with  perpetual  glow 
The  sunless  realm  that  lie)^  below. 
Tbere,  present  tihrough  all  life's  exjl)eQt, 
Dwells  Brahm^  Lord  preemi^ept. 
And  round  jbhe  great  Qod,  manijfest 
In  Budra?  forms  high  sages  ri^jst. 
Then  turn,  O  V^nars  :  search  pp  more, 
^or  tempt  the  sunless,  boun^l^i^  jB)>ore.' 

CANTO  XLI7. 

THE  5ING. 

Bnt  special  connsellii^g  he  gave 
To  Banun^^n  the  wii^e  and  brave  : 


»  "The  Uttara  RuruF,  it  should  b« 
remarl^ed,  may  have  been  a  re^l  people, 
as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Aitareya 

3rfthwna,  VIH.  14 "Wherefore  tht 

several  nations  who  dwell  in  this  nortiiem 
quarter,  beyond  the  Himaval;,  th^  Uttail^ 
Kurus  a^4  tl^e  IJttara  Madras  are  oott^ 
seorated  to  glorious  dominion,  ^nd  peopjU 
term  then^  the  glorious.  In  another  pa^ 
sage  of  the  same  work,  however,  the  Uttaii 
Kurus  ^,re  trea^  as  belonging  to  the 
donjain  of  ipythology."  Muir'q  ;&*MiferK 
TensU.  Vo^  |.  p.  494.  3ee  ADDjLTlONAi 
NOTBS. 

*  The  JJooDL-inountaip. 

'  The  Budr^  are  the  same  aji  the  atom 
wiiids,  more  usually  eiuled  Marutt,  and 
are  often  asspciated  with  India.  In  the 
later  mythology  the  Rudras  are  regarded 
as  inferior  m^^nifestations  of  Siyab  and 
mom  of  their  y^aines  are  also  names  «|<wni» 


Otsnto  XiVL 


TBE  rAmATA^. 
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To  him  on  whom  his  soul  relied, 

With  friendly  words  the  monarch  cried : 

'  O  best  of  y&nars,  naught  oan  stay 

By  land  or  sea  thy  rapid  wav. 

Who  through  the  air  thy  flight  canst  bend, 

And  to  the  Immortals*  home  ascend. 

All  realms*  I  ween,  are  known  to  thee 

With  every  mountaiTi«  lake,  and  sea. 

In  strength  and  speed  which  naught  can 

tire 
Thou,  Worthy  rival  of  thy  sire 
The  mighty  monarch  of  the  wind» 
Where'er  thou  wilt  a  way  canst  find* 
Exert  thy  power,  O  swift  and  strong* 
,  Brin^  back  the  lady  lost  so  long. 
'  For  time  and  place,  0  thou  most  wise, 
.  Lie  open  to  thy  searching  eyes.' 
'     When  R&ma  heard  that  special  best 
To  Hanum^n  above  the  rest, 
He  from  the  monarch's  favour  drew 
Hope  of  success  and  trust  anew 
^  That  he  on  whom  his  lord  relied. 
In  toil  and  peril  trained  and  tried. 
Would  to  a  happy  issue  bring 
The  t^k  commauded  by  the  king. 
^He  gave  the  ring  that  bore  his  name, 
A  token  for  the  captive  dame, 
That  the  sad  lady  m  her  Woe 
The  missive  of  her  lord  might  know. 
'•This  ring,'  he  said,  'my  wife  will  see, 
'  Nor  fear  an  envoy  sent  by  me. 
Thy  valour  and  thy  skill  combined, 
Thy  resolute  and  vigorous  mind, 
And  King  Sugriva's  high  behest, 
With  joyful  hopes  inspire  my  breast' 


CANTO  XLV. 
THE  DEPARTURE, 

Awar,  away  the  V&nars  sped 
liikeloousts  o'er  the  land  outspread. 
To  northern  realms  where  rising  high 
The  King  of  Mountains  cleaves  the  sky. 
Fierce  databal  with  vast  array 
Of  V&nar  warriors  led  the  way. 
Far  southward,  as  his  lord  decreed. 
Wise  Hanum&n,  the  Wind-God's  seed, 
With  Angad  his  swift  way  pursued, 
And  T&ra's  warlike  multitude, 
Strong  Vinata  with  all  his  band 
Betook  him  to  the  eastern  land, 
And  brave  Sushen  in  eager  quest 
8ped  swiftly  to  th'e  ^^loomy  west. 
Beeh  Y&nar  chieftain  sought  with  speed 
The  quarter  bj  his  king  decreed, 
While  from  his  legions  rose  on  high 
The  ehout  and  boast  and  battle  cry : 
'We  will  restore  the  dame  and  beat 
The  Kobbar  down  beneath  oar  feet. 


My  arm  alone  shall  win  the  day 
From  R4va9  met  in  single  fray. 
Shall  rob  the  robber  of  his  life. 
And  rescue  B&ma's  captive  wife 
All  trembling  in  her  fear  and  woe. 
Here,  comrades,  rest:  no  farther  go : 
For  I  will  vanquish  hell,  and  she 
Shall  by  this  arm  a«ain  be  free. 
The  rooted  mouutains  will  I  rend, 
The  mightiest  trees  will  break  and  bend. 
Earth  to  her  deep  foundations  cleave,    . 
And  make  the  calm  sea  throb  and  heave. 
A  hundred  leagues  from  steep  to  steep 
In  desperate  bound  my  feet  snail  leap. 
My  steps  shall  tread  unchecked  and  free. 
Through  woods,  o'er  land  and  hill  and  sea. 
Range  as  they  list  from  flood  to  fell. 
And  wander  through  the  depths  of  hell.' 

CANTO  XLVI. 

SUGRrVA'S  TALK. 

'  How,  King,'  cried  R&ma,  *  didst  thon  gain 
Thy  lore  of  sea  and  hill  and  plain  ? ' 

*  I  tofd  thee  boW,'  Sugrlva  said, 

*  From  B&li's  arm  Mfty&vi  fled* 

To  Malayans  hill,  and  strove  to  save 
His  life  by  hiding  in  the  cave. 
I  toid  how  B^i  sought,  to  kill 
His  foe,  the  hollow  of  the  hill ; 
Nor  need  I,  King,  again  unfold 
The  wondrous  tale  already  told. 
Then,  wandering  forth,  my  way  I  took 
By  many  a  town  and  wood  and  brook. 
I  roamed  the  earth  from  place  to  place, 
Till,  like  a  mirror's  polished  face. 
The  whole  broad  disk,  that  lies  between 
Its  farthest  bounds,  mine  eyes  had  seen. 
I  wandered  first  to  eastern  skies 
Where  fairest  trees  rejoiced  mine  eyes. 
And  many  a  cave  and  wooded  hUl 
Where  lilies  robed  the  lake  and  rill. 
There  metal  dyes  that  hill'  adorn 
Whence  springes  the  sun  to  light  the  morn. 
There,  too,  I  viewed  the  Milkv  sea. 
Where  nyphs  of  heaven  delight  to  be. 
Then  to  the  south  I  made  my  way 
From  regions  of  the  rising  day, 
And  roamed  o'er  Vindhya,  where  the  breeze 
Is  odorous  of  sandal  trees. 
Still  in  my  fear  I  found  no  rest : 
I  sought  the  regions  of  the  west, 
And  gazed  on  Asta,'  where  the  sun 

>  Canto  IX. 

'  Udayagiri  or  the  hill  from  which  the 
sun  rises. 

'  Asta  is  the  mountain  behind  which 
the  sun  sets.  - 
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Sinks  when  his  daily  course  is  run. 
Then  from  that  noblest  hill  I  fled 
And  to  the  nothern  country  sped. 
Saw  Himavfin.i  and  Meru's  steep, 
And  stood  beside  the  northern  deep. 
But  when»  by  B&li's  might  oppressed, 
E'en  in  those  wilds  I  could  not  rest, 
Came  Hanum&n  the  wise  and  brave, 
And  thus  his  prudent  counsel  gave  ; 
*  I  told  thee  how  Matanga'  curaed 
Thy  tyrant,  that  his  head  should  burst 
In  pieces,  should  he  dare  invade 
The  precincts  of  that  tranquil  shade, 
Tlnere  may  we  dwell  in  peace  and  be 
From  thy  oppressor's  malice  free.* 
We  went  to  Ri8hyam(ika*8  hill. 
And  spent  our  days  secure  from  ill 
Where,  with  that  curse  upon  his  head, 
The  cruel  B&li  durst  not  tread.* 


CANTO  XLVII. 


THE  RETURN. 

Thus  forth  in  (luest  of  Sit&  went 

The  legions  King  Sugriva  sent. 

To  many  a  distant  town  they  hied 

By  many  a  lake  and  rlver*B  side. 

As  their  great  sovereign's  order  taught, 

Through  valleys,  plains,  and  groves  they 

sought. 
They  toiled  unresting  through  the  day : 
At  night  upon  the  ground  they  lay 
Where   the  tall   trees,   whose  branches 

swayed 
Beneath  their  fruit,  gave  pleasant  shade. 
Then,  when  a  weary  month  was  spent, 
Back  to  Prasravai^'s  hill  they  went, 
And  stood  with  faces  of  despair 
Before  their  king  Sugriva  there. 
Thus,  having  wandered  through  the  east. 
Great  Yinata  his  labours  ceased, 
And  weary  of  the  fraltless  pain 
BrCturned  to  meet  the  king  again. 
Brave  Satabali  to  the  north 
Had  led  his  Ydnar  legions  forth. 
Now  to  Sugriva  back  he  sped 
With  all  his  host  dispirited. 
Sushen  the  western  realms  had  sought. 
And  homeward  now  his  legions  brought. 
All  to  Sugriva  came,  where  still 
He  sat  with  R&ma  on  the  hill, 
Before  their  sovereign  humbly  bent 
And  thus  addressed  nim  reverent : 
•On  every  hill  our  steps  have  been. 
By  wood  and  cave  and  deep  ravine ; 


And  all  the  wandering  brookf^  we  know 
Throughout  the  land  that  seaward  flow. 
Our  feet  by  thy  command  have  traced 
The  tangled  tHicket  and  the  waste, 
And  dens  and  dingfes  hard  to  pass 
For  creeping  plants  and  matted  grass. 
Well  have  we  searched  with  toil  and  pain, 
And  motistrous  creatures  have  we  slain. 
But  Haiium4n  of  noblest  mind 
The  Maithil  lady  yet  will  flud  ; 
For  to  his  quarter  of  the  sky' 
The  robber  fiend  was  seen  to  fly.* 

CANTO  XLVIII. 

THE  ASUR'S  DEATH. 

But  Hanum4n  still  onward  pressed 
With  T4ra,  Angad,  and  the  rest. 
Through  Vindhy  a's  pathless  glens  he  sped 
And  left  no  spot  unvisited. 
He  gazed  from  every  mountain  height, 
Be  sought  each  cavern  dark  as  night. 
And  wandered  through  the  bloomy  shade 
By  pool  and  river  and  cascade. 
But,  though  they  sought  in  every  plao«v 
Of  Sitd  yet  they  found  no  trace. 
Ou  fruit  and  woodland  berries  fed 
Through  many  a  lonely  wild  they  sped, 
And  reached  at  last,  untouched  by  fear, 
A  desert  terrible  and  drear  : 
A  fruitless  waste,  a  land  of  gloom 
Where  trees  were  bare  of  leaf  and  bloom  ; 
Where  everv  scanty  stream  was  dried. 
And  niggard  earth  her  roots  denied. 
No  elepnants  through  all  the' ground. 
No  buffaloes  or  deer  are  found. 
There  roams  no  tiger,  pard,  or  bear, 
No  creature  of  the  wood  is  there. 
No  bird  displays  his  glittering  wings. 
No  tree,  no  shrub,  no  creeper  springs. 
There  rise  no  lilies  from  the  flood. 
Resplendent  with  their  flower  and  bud, 
Where  the  delighted  bees  may  throng 
About  the  fragrance  with  their  song:. 
There  lived  a  hermit  Kandu  named. 
For  truth  and  wealth  of 'penance  famed, 
Whom  fervent  zeal  and  holy  rite 
Had  dowered  with  all-surpassing  might. 
His  little  son,  a  ten  vear  child —  ^ 
So  chanced  it — perished  in  the  wild. 
His  death  with  lury  stirred  the  sage. 
Who  cursed  the  forest  in  his  rage. 
Doomed  from  that  hour  to  shelter  nbne, 
A  waste  for  bird  and  beast  to  shun. 


I  Him&laya,  the  Hills  of  Snow. 
»  Canto  XI. 


1  Hanum&n  was  the  leader  of  the  arm/ 
of  the  s'juth  which  was  under  the  nomi- 
nal command  of  Angad  the  heir  apparent. 
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They  searclied  by  every  forest  edge. 
They  searched  each  cave  and  mouatain 

ledge, 
And  thickets  whence  the  water  fell 
Wandering  through  tlie  tangled  dell. 
Striving  to  do  Su/riva's  will 
They  roamed  along  erich  leafy  rill. 
Bat  vain  were  all  endeavoui'd,  vain 
Tiie  careful  search,  the  toil  and  pain. 
Through  one  dark  grjve  tiiey  scarce  could 

wind, 
So  thick  were  creepers  intertwined. 
There  as  they  struggled  through  the  wood 
Before  their  eyes  an  Asur'  stood. 
High  as  a  towering  hill,  his  pride 
The  very  Gods  in  heaven  defted. 
When  on  the  hend  their  glances  fell 
Each  braced  him  for  the  combat  well. 
The  demon  raised  his  arm  on  high, 
And  rushed  upon  them  with  a  cry. 
Him  Angad  sm^te,— for.  sure,  he  thought 

(    This  was  the  fiend  they  long  had  sought. 
From  his  huge  mouth  by  Angad  felled, 
The  blood  in  rushing  torrents  welled, 

'    As,  like  a  mountain  from  his  base 

.    XJptorn,  he  dropped  upon  his  face. 
'J'uus  fell  the  mighty  neud  :  and  they 

J    Through  the  thick  wood  pursued  their  way ; 
Then,  weary  with  the  toil,  reclined 
Where  leafy  boughs  to  shade  them  twined. 


CANTO  XLIX. 

ANGAD'S  SPEECH. 

Then  Angad  spake  :  '  We  Vdnars  well 
Have  jiearched  each  valle}',  cave,  and  dell, 
And  hill,  and  brook,  and  dark  recess. 
And  tangled  wood,  and  wilderness. 
Hut  all  in  vain  :  no  eye  has  seen 
The  robber  or  the  Maithil  queen. 
A  dreary  time  has  passed  away. 
And  stern  is  he  we  all  obey. 
Oome,  cast  your  grief  and  sloth  aside : 
Again  be  every  effort  tried  ; 
S )  haply  may  our  toil  attain 
The  sweet  success  that  follows  pain. 
Laborious  eff  jrt,  toil,  and  skill, 
The  firm  resolve,  the  constant  will 
Secure  at  last  the  ends  we  seek  : 
Hence,  O  my  friends,  I  boldly  speak. 
Once  more  then,  noble  hearts,  once  more 
Let  us  to-day  this  wood  explore, 
And,  languor  and  despair  subdued. 
Purchase  success  with  toil  renewed. 

'  The  Bengal  recension— Gorresio's  edi- 
tlon— calls  this^Asur  or  demon  the  son  of 
M&ricUa. 


Sugriva  is  a  king  austere, 
And  Rama's  wrath  we  needs  must  fear. 
Oome.  Vauars,  if  ye  tiiink  it  wise, 
And  do  the  thing  that  I  advise ' 

Then  Gandhara  vdan  thus  replied 
With  lips  that  toil  and  thirst  had  dried  : 
•  Obey  his  w^rds.  f  )r  wise  and  true 
Is  all  that  he  has  counselled  vou. 
Come,  let  your  hosts  their  toil  rensw 
An  I  soarctieach  grove  and  desert  tiirough. 
Each  towering  hill  and  forest  glade. 
Bv  lake  and  brook  and  white  cascade, 
Till  every,  spot,  as  our  great  lord 
Commanded,  be  again  explored.' 

Uprose  the  Yanars  one  and  all, 
Obedient  to  the  chieftain's  call, 
Afid  over  the  southern  region  sped 
Where  Vindhya's  tangled  forests  spread. 
They  clomb  that  hill  that  towers  on  high 
Like  a  huge  cloud  in  autumn^s  sky, 
Where  many  a  cavern  yawns,  and  streaks 
Of  radiant  silver  deik  the  peaks. 
In  eager  search  they  wandered  through 
The  forests  where  the  Lodh  trees  grew. 
Where  the  dark  leaves  were  thick  and  green, 
But  found  not  Rama's  darling  queen. 
Then  faint  with  toil,  their  hearts  depressed, 
Descending  from  the  mountain's  crest. 
Their  weary  limbs  a  while  to  ease 
They  lay  beneath  the  spreading  trees. 


CANTO  L. 

THE  BXCHANTED  CAVE. 

Angad  and  Tara  by  his  side, 

Again  rose  Hanuman  and  tried 

Each  mountain  cavern,  dark  and  deep, 

And  stony  pass  and  wooded  steep. 

rhe  lions  and  the  tiger's  home, 

By  rushing  torrentvS  white  with  foam. 

Then  with  new  ardour,  south  and  west, 

O'er  Vindhya's  height  the  search    they 

pressed. 
The  day  prescribed  was  near,  and  they 
Still  wandered  on  their  weary  way. 
I'hey  reached  the  southern  land  beset 
With  woody  mountains  like  a  net. 
At  length  a  mighty  cave  they  spied 
That  opened  in  a  mountain's  side. 
Where  many  a  verdant  creeper  grew 
And  o'er  the  mouth  its  tendrils  threw. 
Thence  issued  crane,  and  swan,  and  drake, 
And  trooping  birds  that  love  the  lake. 
The  V&nars  rushed  within  to  cool 
Their  fevered  lips  in  spring  or  pool.. 
Vast  was  the  cavern  dark  and  dread. 
Where  not  a  rav  of  lij»ht  was  shed  : 
Yet  not  the  more  their  eyesight  failed. 
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Their  courage  sank  or  valour  quailed. 

On  through  the  gloom  the  V^nars  pressed 

With  hunger,  thirst,  and  toil  distressed, 

Poor  helpless  wanderers,  sad.  forlorn. 

With  wasted  faces  wan  and  worn. 

At  length,  when  life  seemed  lost  for  aye, 

They  saw  a  splendour  as  of  day, 

A  wondrous  forest,  fair  and  bright, 

Where  golden  trees  shot  ti amy  light. 

And  lotus-oovered  pools  were  there 

Witli  pleasant  waters  fresh  and  fair, 

And  streams  their  rippling  currents  rolled 

By  seats  of  silver  and  of  gold. 

Fair  houses  reared  their  stately  height 

Of  burnished  gold  and  lazulite, 

And  glorious  was  the  lustre  thrown 

Tlirough  lattices  of  precious  stone. 

And  there  were  flowers  and  fruit  on  stems 

Of  coral  decked  with  rarest  gems, 

And  emerald  leaves  cm  silver  trees, 

And  honeycomb  and  golden  befs. 

Then  as  the  V^nars  nearer  drew, 

A  holy  woman  met  their  view. 

Around  her  form  was  dulv  tied 

A  garment  of  tlie  blackdeer's  hide.^ 

Pure  votaress  she  shone  with  light 

Of  fervent  zeal  and  holv  rite. 

1  hen  Hanum6n  before  the  rest 

With  reverent  words  the  dame  addressed  j 

•  Wlio  art  thou  r  say  :  and  who  is  lord 

Of  this  vast  cave  with  treasures  stored  ? ' 


CANTO  LI. 

SVAYAMPRABHA'. 

'Assailed  by  thirst  and  hunger,  dame, 
Within  a  gloomy  vault  we  came. 
We  saw  the  cavern  opening  wide, 
And  straight  within  its  depths  we  hied. 
Jiut  utterly  amazed  are  we 
At  all  the  marvels  that  we  see. 
Whose  are  the  golden  trees  tiiat  gleam 
With  splendour  like  the  morning\j  beam  ? 
'J  hese  cates  of  noblest  sort  ?  the^e  roots  ? 
This  wondrous  stoi-e  of  rarest  fruits  ? 
Whose  are  these  calm  and  cool  retreats. 
These  silver  homes  and  golden  seats, 
And  lattices  of  precious  stones  ? 
Who  is  the  happy  lord  that  owns 
The  golden  trees,  of  rarest  scent, 
iS'eath  loads  of  fruit  and  blossom  bent  f 
Who,  strong  in  holy  zeal,  had  power 
To  deck  the  streams  with  richest  dower. 
And  bade  the  lilies  bright  with  gold 
The  glory  of  their  blooms  unfold, 

'  The  skin  of  the  black  antelope  was 
the  ascetic's  proper  garb. 


Where  fish  In  living  gold  below 

The  sheen  of  changing  colours  show  ? 

Thine  is  the  holy  power,  I  ween. 

That  beautified  the  wondrous  scene  ; 

But  if  another's,  lady,  deign 

To  tell  Us,  and  the  whole  explain.* 

To  him  the  lady  of  the  cave 
In  words  like  these  her  answer  gave  : 
•  Skilled  Maya  framed  in  days  of  old 
This  magic  wood  of  growing  gold. 
The  chief  artificer  in  place 
Was  he  of  all  the  D4nav  race. 
He.  for  his  wise  enchantments  famed. 
This  gh»riou8  dwelling  planned  and  framed 
He  for  a  thousand  years  endured 
The  sternest  penance,  and  secured 
From  BrahmA  of  all  boons  the  best. 
The  knowledge  Usanas'  possessed. 
Lord,  by  that  boon,  of  all  his  will, 
He  fashioned  all  with  perfect  skill ; 
And.  with  his  blissful  state  content^ 
In  this  vast  grove  a  season  spent. 
By  Indra's  jealous  bolt  he  fell 
For  loving  Hemd's'  charms  too  well. 
And  Brahma  on  that  nymph  bestowed 
The  treasures  of  this  fair  abode, 
Wherein  her  tranquil  days  to  spend 
In  haiipiness  that  ne'er  may  end. 
Sprung  of  a  lineage  old  ana  high, 
Merusdvarni's*  daughter,  I 
Guard  ever' for  that  heavenly  dame 
This  home,  Svayamprabhd^  my  name, — 
For  I  have  loved  the  lady  long. 
So  skilled  in  arts  of  dance  and  song. 
But  say  what  cause  your  steps  has  Ted 
The  mazes  of  this  grove  to  tread. 


'  Usanas  is  the  name  of  a  sage  men- 
tioned in  the  Vedas.  In  the  epic  poems 
he  is  identified  with  6ukra,  the  regent  of 
the  planet  Venus,  and  described  as  the 
preceptor  of  the  Asuras  or  Daityas,  and 
possessor  of  vast  knowledge. 

"  Hem&isoneof  the  nymphs  of  Paradise. 

'  Merusdvarni  is  a  general  name  for  the 
last  four  of  the  fourteen  Manus. 

<  Svayamprabhd.  the  **  self-luminous '• 
is  according  to  DE  GuBERNATISthe  moon; 
**  In  the  S/vayamprabhd  too.  we  meet  with 
the  moon  as  a  good  fairy  who,  from  tlie 
golden  palace  which  she  reserves  for  her 
friend  Hemfi  (the  golden  one  ;)  is  during  « 
month  the  guide,  in  the  vast  cavern  of 
Banumant  and  his  companions,  who  hnve 
lost  their  wa^  in  the  search  of  the  daws 
Sit&."  This  IS  not  quite  accurate  :  Hana# 
ni&n  and  his  companions  wander  for  -a 
month  in  the  cavern  without  a  guide  and 
then  Svayamprabh^  leads  them  out. 
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How»  strangers,  did  ye  chatice  to  spy 
The  wood  concealed  from  wanderer's  eye  ? 
Tell  clearly  why  ye  come  ;  but  first 
Bat  of  this  fruit  and  quench  jTour  thirst' 

CANTO  LIL 

THE  EXIT. 

Bdma,'  he  cried,  *  a  prince  whose  sway 
All  peoples  of  the  earth  obey, 
To  Dandak's  tangled  forest  came 
With  his  brave  brother  and  his  dame. 
From  that  dark  shade  of  forest  boughs 
The  giant  Bavai;!  stole  his  spouse* 
Our  king  Sugriva's  orders  send 
These  Vanars  forth  to  aid  his  friend. 
That  so  the  lady  be  restored 
Uninjured  to  her  sorrowing  lord. 
With  Angad  and  the  rest  this  band 
Has  wandered  tlirou^h  the  soutliern  land. 
With  careful  search  m  every  place 
The  lady  and  the  tiend  to  trace. 
We  roamed  the  southern  region  o'er. 
And  gtood  upon  the  ocean's  shore. 
By  hunger  pressed  our  strength  gave  way  : 
Beneath  the  spreading  trees  we  lay. 
And  cried,  worn  out  with  toil  and  woe, 

*  No  fartlier,  comrades,  can  we  go,' 
Then  as  our  sad  eyes  looked  around 
We  spied  an  opening  in  the  ground, 
Where  all  was  gloomy  dark  behind 
The  creeping  plants  that  o'er  it  twined. 
Forth  trooping  from  the  dark  recess 
Came  swans  and  mallards  numberless, 
With  drops  upon  their  shining  wings 
As  newly  bathed  where  water  springs. 

*  On.  comrades,  to  the  cave,'  I  cried 
And  all  within  the  portal  hied. 
Each  clasping  fast  another's  hand 
Far  onward  pressed  the  Vinar  band  ; 
And  still,  as  thirst  and  hunger  drove, 
We  traced  the  mazes  of  the  grove. 
Here  thou  with  hospitable  care 
Hast  fed  us  with  the  noblest  fare, 
Preserving  us,  about  to  die, 

With  this  thy  plentiful  supply. 
But  how.  O  pious  lady,  say, 
May  we  thy  gracious  boon  repay  ?' 
He  ceased  :  the  ascetic  dame  replied  : 

*  Well,  Vdnars,  am  I  satisfied. 
A  life  of  holy  works  I  lead, 

And  from  your  hands  no  service  need.' 
Then  spake  again  the  V^nar  chief : 

*  We  came  to  thee  and  found  relief. 
Now  listen  to  a  new  distress, 

And  aid  us.  holy  votaress. 

Onr  wanderings  in  this  vasty  cave 

£xhauat  the  time  iSugriva  gave. 


Once  more  then,  lady,  grant  release, 
And  let  thy  suppliants  go  in jpeace 
Again  upon  their  errand  sped;. 
For  King  Sugriva's  ire  we  dread. 
And  the  great  task  our  sovereign  set^ 
Alas,  is  unaccomplished  yet.' 

Thus  Hanumdn  their  leader  prayed, 
And  thus  the  dame  her  answer  made : 
Scarce  may  the  living  find  their  way 
Beturning  hence  to  light  of  day  ; 
But  I  will  free  you  through  the  might 
Of  penance,  fast,  and  holy  rite. 
Close  for  a  while  your  eyes,  or  ne'er 
May  you  return  to  upper  air.' 
SRe  ceased  :  the  Vdnars  all  obeyed  ; 
Their  fingers  on  their  eyes  they  laid, 
And,  ere  a  moment's  time  had  fled, 
Were  through  the  mazy  cavern  led. 
Again  the  gracious  lady  spoke. 
And  ioy  in  every  bosom  woke  : 
•  Lo,  We  again  is  Vindhya's  hill, 
Whose  valleys  trees  and  creepers  fill ; 
And,  by  the  margin  of  the  sea, 
Prasravau  where  you  fain  would  be.' 
With  blessings  then  she  bade  adieu, 
And  swift  within  the  cave  withdrew*. 


CANTO  LIII. 
ANGAD'S  COUNSEL. 

They  looked  upon  the  boundless  main 
The  awful  seat  of  Varun's  reign. 
And  heard  his  waters  roar  ana  rave 
Terrific  with  each  crested  wave. 
Then,  in  the  depths  of  sorrow  drowned, 
The\'  sat  upon  the  bosky  ground, 
And  sadly,  as  they  pondered,  grieved 
For  days  gone  by  and  naught  achieved. 
Pain  pieroed  them  through  with  sharper 

stmg 
When,  gazing  on  the  trees  of  spring, 
Tney-Sttrw  each  waving  bough  that  showed 
The  treasures  of  its  glorious  load. 
And  helpless,  fainting  with  the  weight 
Of  woe  they  sank  disconsolate. 
Then,  lion -shouldered,  stout  and  strong, 
The  noblest  of  the  Vanar  throng, 
Angad  the  prince  imperial  rose. 
And.  deeply  stricken  by  the  woes 
That  his  impetuous  spirit  broke. 
Thus  gently  to  the  chieftains  spoke  : 
•  Mark  ye  not,  V6nars,  that  the  day 
Our  monarch  fixed  has  passed  away  ? 
The  month  is  lost  in  toil  and  pain, 
And  now,  my  friends,  what  h0(>e8  remain  ? 
On  you,  in  lore  of  counsel  tried. 
Our  king  Sugriva  most  relied. 
Your  hearts,  with  strong  affection  f  Aught, 
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His  weal  in  every  labour  Rouijht, 
And  the  true  valour  of  your  band 
Was  blazoned»wide  in  every  land. 
Forth  on  the  tijilsome  aearch  you  sped. 
By  me— for  so  he  willed  it— led. 
To  us,  of  every  hope  bereft, 
l^eath  is  the  only  refuge  left. 
For  none  a  hanpy  life  mav  see 
Who  fails  to  do  our  king's  decree. 
Coiue,  let  us  all  from  food  abstain, 
And  perish  thus,  since  hope  is  vain. 
Stern  is  our  king  and  swift  to  ire, 
Imperious,  proud,  and  fierce  like  fire, 
And  ne*  er  will  pardon  us  the  crime 
Of  fruitless  search  and  wasted  time. 
Far  better  thus  to  end  our  lives, 
And  leave  our  wealth,  our  homes  and 

wives, 
Leave  our  dear  little  ones  and  all, 
Than  by  his  vengeful  hand  to  fall. 
Think  not  Sugriva's  wrath  will  spare 
Me  Hall's  sou,  iniuerial  heir:    • 
For  Raghus  royal  son,  not  he, 
To  this  high  place  anointed  me, 
Sijgriva,  long  my  bitter  foe. 
With  eager  hand  will  strike  the  blow, 
And,  mindful  of  the  old  offence. 
Will  slay  me  now  for  negligence, 
Nor  will  my  pitving  friends  have  power 
To  save  me  in  the  deadly  hour. 
Ko— here,  O  chieftains,  will  I  lie 
By  ocean's  marge,  and  fast  and  die,' 

They  heard  the  royal  prince  declare 
The  purpose  of  his  ftxt  despair  ; 
And  all,  by  common  terror  moved. 
His  speech  in  these  sad  words  approved : 
•  bugriva's  heart  is  hard  and  stern, 
And  K&ma's  thoughts  for  Sit4  j^earn. 
Our  forfeit  lives  will  surely  pay 
For  idle  search  and  long  delay, 
And  our  tierce  king  will  bid  us  die 
The  favour  of  his  friend  to  buy.' 

Tiieu  Tara  softly  spake  to  cheer 
I'he  V^nars'  hearts  oppressed  bv  fear  : 
'Despair  no  more,  your  doubts  iilspel : 
Oome  in  this  ample  cavern  dwell. 
There  may  we  live  in  blissful  ease* 
Mid  springs  and  fruit  and  bloomy  trees, 
•Secure  from  every  foe's  assault, 
For  magic  framed  the  wondrous  vault. 
Protected  there  we  need  not  fear 
Though  ll&nia  and  our  king  come  near; 
Nor  dread  e'en  him  who  batters  down 
The  portals  of  the  foeman's  town.'^ 

'  Purandara,  the  destroyer  of  cities;  the 
cities  being  the  clouds  whi>jh  the*  God  of 
the  firmament  bursts  open  with  his  thun- 
derbolts, to  release  the  waters  imprisoned 
in  these  f  ortesses  of  the  demons  of  drought. 


CANTO  LIV. 


hanuma:n's  speech. 

But  Hanum&n,  while  Tii-a,  best 

Of  splendid  chiefs  his  thought  expressed, 

Perceived  that  Balis  princely  son 

A  kiugdom  for  himself  had  won.' 

His  keen  eye  marked  in  him  combined 

The  warrior's  arm,  the  rulers  mind. 

And  every  noble  ^ift  should  grace 

The  happy  sovereign  of  his  race  : 

Marked  hiow  he  grew  with  ripening  age 

More  glorious  and  bold  and  sage, — 

Like  the  young  moon  that  nijrht  by  night 

Shines  on  with  ever  waxing  light, — 

i^rave  as  his  royal  father,  wise 

As  he  who  counsels  in  the  skies  :' 

Marked  how,  forwearied  with  the  quest. 

He  heeded  not  his  liege's  hest. 

But  Tara*s  every  word  obeyed 

Like  Indra  still  by  Sukra' swayed. 

Then  with  his  prudent  speech  he  tried 

To  better  thoughts  the  prince  to  guide, 

And  by  division's  skilful  art 

The  V&nars  and  the  youth  to  part : 

*  Illustrious  Angad,  thou  in  fight 

Hast  far  surpassed  thy  father's  might, 

Most  worthy,  like  thy  sire  of  old, 

The  empire  of  our  race  to  hold. 

The  Vdnars'  fickle  people  range 

From  wish  to  wish  and  welcome  change. 

Their  wives  and  babes  they  will  not  leave 

And  to  their  new-made  sovereign  cleave. 

No  art.,  no  gifts  will  draw  away 

The  Vunars  from  Sugriva's  sway. 

Through  hope  of  wealth,  through  fear  of 

pain 
Still  faithful  will  they  all  remain. 
Thou  fondly  hopest  in  this  cave 
The  vengeance  of  the  foe  to  brave. 
But  Lakshmaij's  arm  a  shower  wiil  send 
Of  deadly  shafts  those  walls  to  rend. 
Like  Indra's  bolts  his  shafts  have  power 
To  cleave  the  mountain  like  a  flower, 
O  Angad,  mark  my  counsel  well  : 
If  in  this  cave  thoii  choose  to  dwell, 

•  Perceived  that  Angad  had  -secured 
through  the  love  of  the  Vdnars,  the  re- 
version of  Sugriva's  kingdom ;  or,  a; 
another  commentator  explains  it,  pereeiv* 
ed  that  Angad  had  obtained  a  new  king, 
dom  in  the  enchanted  cave  which  the 
Vanars.  through  loveof  him,  would  conaeDl 
to  occupy. . 

*  Vachaspati,  Lord  of  Speech,  the  Precop- 
tor  of  the  Gods. 

3  Sukra  is  the  regent  of  the  planet  Venus, 
and  the  preceptor  of  the  Daityas. 
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These  Vdnar  hosts  with  one  accord 

Will  quit  thee  for  their  lawful  lord, 

And  turn  a^cain  with  thirsty  eyes 

To  wife  and  babe  and  all  they  prize. 

Thou  in  the  lonely  cavern  left 

Of  followers  and  friends  bereft. 

Wilt  be  in  all  thy  woe,  alas, 

Weak  as  a  blade  of  treiz^ling  grass : 

And  Lakshman's  arrows,  keen  and  fierce 

From  his  strong  bow,  thy  heart  will  pierce. 

But  if  in  lowly  reverence  meek 

Sugriva's  court  with  us  thou  seek, 

He,  as  thy  birth  demands,  will  share 

The  kingdom  with  the  royal  heir. 

Thy  loving  kinsman,  true  and  wise, 

Looks  on  thee  still  with  favouring  eyes. 

Firm  in  his  promise,  pure  is  he, 

And  ne'er  will  vex  or  injure  thee. 

He  loves  thy  mother,  lives  for  her 

A  faithful  friend  and  worshipper. 

That  mother's  love  thou mayst not  spurn: 

Her  only  child,  return,  return.' 


CANTO  LV. 


ANGAD'S   REPLY, 

*  What  truth  or  justice  canst  thou  find,' 
Cried  Angad,  *  in  Sugriva's  mind  ? 
Where  is  his  high  and  generous  soul, 
Hi«  purity  and  self>c)ntrol  ? 
How  is  he  worthy  of  our  trust, 
Righteous,  and  true,  and  wise,  and  just, 
Who,  shrinking  not  from  sin  and  shame, 
Durst  take  his  living  brother's  dame  ? 
Who,  when,  in  stress  of  mortal  strife 
His  noble  brother  fought  for  life, 
Against  the  valiant  warrior  barred 
The  portal  which  he  stood  to  guard? 
Can  he  be  grateful — he  who  took 
The  hand  of  R&ma,  and  forsook 
That  friend  who  saved  him  in  his  woes, 
To  whom  his  life  and  fame  he  owes  ? 
Ah  no  !  his  heart  is  cold  and  mean. 
What  bids  him  search  for  B&ma's  queen  ? 
Not  honour's  law,  not  friendship's  debt, 
But  angry  Lakshman's  timely  threat. 
No  prudent  heart  will  ever  place 
Its  trust  in  one  so  false  and  base, 
Wlio  heeds  not  friendship,  kith  or  kin, 
Who  scorns  the  law  and  cleaves  to  sin. 
But  true  or  false,  whate'er  he  be, 
'  One  consequence  I  clearly  see  : 
Me,  in  my  youth  anointed  heir 
Against  his  wish,  he  will  not  spare, 
But  strike  with  eager  hand  the  blow 
That  rids  him  of  a  household  foe. 
Shall  I  of  power  and  friends  despoiled, 
In  all  my  purpose  crossed  and  foiled,— 


Shall  I  Kishkindhd  seek,  and  wait, 
Like  some  poor  helpless  thing,  my  fate  ? 
The  cruel  wretch  through  lust  of  sway 
Will  seize  upon  his  hapless  prey, 
And  to  a  prison's  secret  gloom 
The  remnant  of  my  years  will  doom. 
'Tis  better  far  to  fast  and  die 
Than  hopeless  bound  in  chains  to  lie. 
Your  steps.  O  Vinars,  homeward  bend. 
And  leave  me  here  my  life  to  end. 
hetter  to  die  of  hunger  here 
Tiian  meet  at  home  tlie  fate  I  fear. 
Go,  bow  you  at  Sugriva's  feet. 
And  in  my  name  the  monarch  greet. 
Before  the  sons  of  Raghu  bend. 
And  give  the  greeting  that  I  send. 
Greet  kindly  Rum&  too,  for  she 
A  son's  affection  claims  from  me. 
And  gently  calm  with  friendly  care 
My  mother  T&i-^'s  wild  despair  ; 
Or  when  she  hears  her  darling's  fate 
The  queen  will  die  disconsolate.' 

Thus  Angad  bade  the  chiefs  adieu  : 
Then  on  the  ground  his  limbs  he  threw 
Where  sacred  Darbha'  grass  was  spread. 
And  wept  as  every*hope  had  fied. 
The  moving  word.8  of  Angad  drew 
Down  aged  cheeks  the  piteous  dew. 
And,  as  the  chieftains'  eyes  grew  dim. 
They  swore  to  stay  and  die  with  him. 
On  holy  grass  whose  every  blade 
Was  duly,  pointing  southward,  laid, 
The  V4nars  sat  them  down  and  bent 
Their  faces  to  the  orient. 
While  'Here,  0  comrades,  let  us  die 
With  Angad,'  was  the  general  cry. 


CANTO  LVI. 


SAMPATI, 

Then  came  the  vultures'  mighty  king 
Where  sat  the  Vdnars  sorrowing,— 
Sampati,*  best  of  birds  that  fly 
On  sounding  pinions  through  the  sky, 
Jat^yus'  brother,  famed  of  old, 
Most  glori  us  and  strong  and  bold. 
Upon  the  slope  of  Vindhyas  hill 
He  saw  the  V^nars  calm  and  still. 


^  The  name  of  various  kinds  of  grass 
used  at  sacrificial  ceremonies,  especially, 
of  the  Kusa  grass,  Poa  cynosuroides, 
which  was  used  to  strew  the  ground  in 
preparing  for  a  sacrifice,  the  ofticiating 
Brahmans  being  purified  by  sittihg  on  it. 

«  Samp&ti  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Garuda  the  king  of  birds, 
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These  words  hie  ntteired  while  the  sight 
Filled  his  fierce  spirit  with  delight : 
'  Behold  how  Fate  with  changeless  law0 
Within  his  toils  the  sinner  draws, 
And  bringEf  me.  after  long  delay, 
A  rich  and  noble  feast  to-day, 
These  Vtoars  who  are  doomed  to  die 
My  hungry  maw  to  satisfy/ 

He  spoke  no  more :  and  Angad  heaid 
The  menace  of  the  mighty  bird  ; 
And  thus,  while  anguish  tilled  his  breast. 
The  noble  Hanumto  addressed  : 
•  Vivasvat's^  son  has  sought  this  place 
For  vengeance  on  the  Vinar  race. 
See,  Yama,  wroth  for  Sft&'s  sake, 
Is  come  our  gulity  lives  to  take. 
Our  king's  decree  is  left  undone, 
And  naught  achieved  for  Raghu's  son. 
In  duty  have  we  failed,  and  hence 
Comes  punishment  for  dire  offence. 
Have  we  not  heard  the  marvels  wrotJght 
By  King  Jat^yus,*  how  he  fought 
With  Rfiva^'s  might,  and,  nobly  brave, 
Perished,  the  Maithil  queen  to  save  ? 
There  is  no  living  creature,  none, 
But  loves  to  die  for  Raghu's  son. 
And  in  long  toils  and  dangers  we 
Have  placed  our  lives  in  jeopardy. 
Blest  is  Jatiiyus,  he  who  gave 
His  life  the  Maithil  queen  to  save, 
And  proved  his  love  for  R4ma  well 
When  by  the  giant's  band  he  fell. 
Now  raised  to  bliss  and^high  renown 
He  fears  not  fierce  Sugriva's  frown, 
Alas,  alas !  what  miseries  npring 
From  that  rash  promise  of  the  king  1» 
H  is  own  sad  death,  and  Rima  sent 
With  Lakshman  forth  to  banishment : 
The  Maithil  lady  borne  away  : 
Jat&yus  slain  in  mortal  fray : 
The  fall  of  Bftli  when  the  dart 
Of  Rama  quivered  in  his  heart : 
And.  after  toil  and  pain  and  care, 
Our  misery  and  deep  despair.* 

He  ceased :  the  feathered  monarch  heard, 
His  heart  with  ruth  and  wonder  stirred  : 

*  Wiiose  is  that  voice,*  the  vulture  cried, 

*  That  tells  me  how  .la^&yus  died, 
And  shakes  my  inmo.st  soul  with  woe 
For  a  loved  brother's  overthrow  ? 
After  long  days  at  length  I  hear 
The  glorious  name  of  one  so  dear. 
Once  more,  O  Viinar  chieftains,  tell 
How  King  Jat&yus  fought  and  fell. 


'  Vivasvat  or  the  Sun  is  the  fatha*  of 
Yama  the  God  of  Death. 
»  Book  III.  Canto  LT. 

*  Dasaratha's  rash  oath  and  fatal  pro- 
mise to  his  wife  Kaikeyi. 


But  first  your  aid,  t  ptsky  you,  lend. 
And  from  this  peak  will  I  descend. 
The  sun  has  burnt  my  wings,  and  I 
No  longer  have  the  power  to  fly.' 

CANTO  LVII. 


ANGAB'S  SPEECH. 

Thottgh  grief  and  woe  his  utterance  broke, 
They  inlKted  not  the  words  he  spoke  ; 
But,  looking  still  for  secret  guile, 
lleflected  in  their  hearts  a  while : 
*  If  on  cUr  mangled  limbs  he  feed, 
We  gain  the  death  ourselves  decreed.' 

Then  rose  the  Y&nar  chiefs,  and  lent 
Their  arms  to  aid  the  bird's  descent ; 
And  Angad  spake  :  There  lived  of  yore 
A  noble  V&nar  king  who  bore 
The  name  of  Biksbarajas,  great 
And  brave  and  strong  and  fortunate. 
His  sons  were  like  their  father  :  fame 
Knows  B61i  and  Sugrivas  name. 
Praised  in  all  lands,  a  glorious  king 
Was  B&li,  and  from  him  I  spring* 
Brave  R4ina.  Dasaratha*s  heir, 
A  glorious  prince  beyond  compare. 
His  sire  and  duty's  law  obeyea. 
And  sought  the  depths  of  Dandaks*  shade; 
Sitd  his  well- beloved  dame. 
And  Lakshman,  with  the  wanderer  came. 
A  giant  watched  his  hour,  and  stole 
The  sweet  delight  of  lUraa's  soul. 
Jat^yus,  Basaratha's  friend. 
Swift  succour  to  the  dame  would  lend. 
Fierce  Biivan  from  his  car  he  felled. 
And  for  a  time  the  prize  withheld. 
But  bleeding,  weak  with  years,  and  tired, 
Beneath  the  demon's  blows  expired. 
Due  rites  at  R4ma's  hands  obtained. 
And  bliss  that  ne'er  shall  minish,  gained. 
Then  B^ma  with  Sugriva  made 
A  covenant  for  mutual  aid, 
And  B&li,  to  the  field  defied, 
By  conquering  B4ma*s  arrow  died. 
8ugriva  then,  by  B4ma*s  grace. 
Was  monarch  of  the  V&nar  race. 
By  his  command  a  mighty  host 
Seeks  Kama's  queen  from  coast  to  coast. 
Sent  foriih  by  him,  in  every  spot 
We  looked  for  her,  but  find  her  not. 
Vain  is  the  toil,  as  though  by  night 
We  sought  to  find  the  Day-God's  light. 
In  lands  unknown  at  length  we  found 
A  spacious  cavern  under  ground. 
Whose  vaults  that  stretch  beneath  the  hill 
Were  formed  by  Maya's  magic  skill. 
Through  the  dark  maze  our  steps  were  bent^ 
And  wandering  there  a  month  we  spent. 
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A^d  lost,  in  fruHless  error,  thus 
Thie  days  ojur  king  allott,e4  us, 
llius  we  though  faithful  liave  transgressed, 
And  failed  U>  keep  our  lor4'8  behe^, 
^o  chance  of  safety  can  we  see, 
Kg  lingering  hope  of  lite  higive  we. 
3ugriya's  w^*ath  and  B&n^a's  hate 
Press  on  our  souls  with  grieyous  weigl^^  : 
And  we,  bec^usis  'tis  vain  to  fly, 
j^esolve  at  liBi^gti^  to  fast  and  die.* 


C4NT0  Lvm. 

TmjJjTGS  OF  SJ'TA. 

The  piteous  tears  his  eye  bedewed 
As  thu8  bis  speech  the  bird  renewed ; 
'  Alas  my  brother,  slain  in  tight 
By  Bavan's  unresisted  n^ight ! 
I,  old  and  wingless*  weak  and  worn, 
O'er  his  sad  fate  can  only  mourn. 
Fled  is  my  youth  :  in  life's  decline 
My  former  s|brfingth  no  n^ore  is  mii^e. 
Once  jou  the  dw  when  Vr|tra*  died, 
We  brothers,  i^  anibitious  pride, 
Sought,  mounting  with  adventurous  flighty 
The  Day -004  garlanded  mth  Hgl^t, 
On,  ever  on  we  i^rged  our  vay 
Where  fields  of  ether  pound  i^s  lay. 
Till,  by  the  fervent  heaji  assailed. 
My  brother's  pipions  j^agged  and  failed. 
I  marked  his  sinking  strength,  and  sore^ 
My  stronger  wii^igs  to  screen  his  heaa, 
T^l,  all  my  feathers  burnt  aw^y. 
On  Vindhya's  hill  I  j[ell  and  lay. 
There  in  my  lone  and  helpless  sj^ate 
J  heard  not  of  ray  brother's  fate.' 

Thus  King  Q&mpdti  spoke  aud  sighed  : 
Ai^d  royal  Angad  thus  ^replied  : 
^  If,  brother  oi  Jat;&yus»  thou 
Hairt  heard  the  tale  I  told  bi^t  now^ 
Obedient  to  m^ne  earnest  prayer 
The  dwelling  of  that  fiend  declare. 
O,  say  where  cursed  l^^va^  dyirells, 
Whom  folly  to  his  death  impels.' 


*  yritra,  *  tl>e  coverer,  hider,  obstructer 
(of  rain) '  is  the  nan^e  of  the  Vedic  per? 
bonification  of  ai^  im,^ginary  mal^gi^ant 
indue^ce.or  demon  of  darkness  and 
drought  supposed  ^o  take  possessioi^  of 
^he  clouds,  causipg  th/^iii  to  obstruct  the 
clearness  of  the  sky  ^nd  keep  back  t)^e 
wateris.  Indr^  is  represented  as  b^ttl^ng 
with  this  evil  influeuce,  and  the  pept-up 
clouds  beii^g  practically  represent^  as 
mountains  or  castles  are  shattered  by  his 
tlittoderbolt  and  v^v4»  to  open  their  re- 
jceptacles. 


He  ceased.  Again  Samp&ti  spoke, 
And  hope  in  every  breast  awoke : 
■'  Though  lojBt  9^y  wings,  and  strength  de- 
cayed, 
Yet  shall  n^y  words  lend  B&ma  aid. 
I  know  the  worlds  where  Vislinu  trod,» 
I  know  the  re^Ini  of  Ocean's  God  ; 
How  Asurs  fought  with  heavenly  foes, 
Aud  Amri^  from  the  churning  rose.* 
A  mighty  t^  before  nie  lies, 
To  prosper  B^n^a's  enterprise, 
A  task  too  hard  for  one  whom  length 
Of  days  has  rifl^ed  of  his  jsjbrength, 
I  saw  the  crnel  B&van  bear 
A  gentle  lady  through  the  air. 
Bright  was]|^er  form,  and  ^resh  a^d  young. 
And  sparkling  gems  about  her  hnng. 
*  O  B4ma,  4fma  I '  cried  jbhe  djame, 
And  shrieked  in  terror  I^akshman's  name» 
As,  struggiing  iu  the  giant's  hold, 
She  dropped  her  gauds  of  gems  apd  gold. 
Like  sun-ligh^  on  a  mountain  shone 
The  silken  garments  she  had  on, 
Aud  glistened  o'er  his  swai-thy  fumi 
As  lightning  flashes  through  the  storm. 
That  gi/^nt  |l^van,  famed  of  old, 
Is  brother  oi  the  LorcJ  of  Gold.? 
The  southern  ocean  rpara  and  swells 
Bound  Lank&^  where  the  robber  dwells 
In  his  ^^ir  pity  nobly  planned 
And  built  bv  Visvak»rm4's«  h^nd. 
iVithiu  i>i^  bower  securely  barred. 
With  n^onsters  ronnd  her  for  a  guard, 
Still  in  her  silken  vesture  clad 
tiies  Sit4,  aud  her  ueart  is  sa4. 
A  hundred  leagues  ^our  cours^e  must  be 
beyond  this  margin  of  the  se^. 
3tul  to  the  south  your  way  pursue, 
And  there  Jhe  giant  Bdva^  view. 
Then  up,  O  y^u^rs.  and  awi^y  1 
JTor  by  my  heavenly  lore  I  say. 
There  will  you  see  the  lady's  face. 
And  hither  soon  your  steps  retrace. 
In  the  first  field  of  air  are  borne 
The  doves  and  birds  that  feed  on  com. 
The  second  ^eld  supports  jbhe  crows 
And  birds  ^hose  food  on  branches  grows. 
Along  the  ti^ird  in  balanced  flight 
Sail  the  keeu  osprey  and  the  kite, 
^wif  t  through  the  fourth  the  falcon  springs 
The  fifth  the  slower  vulture  wings. 
Pp  tf»  the  sij^th  tl>9  Ijfay  swans  rise, 


J  Frequent  luenjtioh  has  beeu  made  of 
jthe  three  steps  of  Vishnu  typiftring  the 
rising  culmination,  ^nd  setting  of  the  sun. 

."For  the  Phnming  of  the  Sea,  see 
Book  I.  Canto  Xt*V. 

3  Kuyera,  the  God  of  Wealth. 

4  The  Architect  of  the  Gods. 
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Where  royal  Vainateya'  flies. 
We  too,  O  chief H,  of  \ulture  race, 
Our  line  from  Yinat^  may  truce, 
Condemned,  because  we  wrought  a  deed 
Of  9bame,  on  flesh  and  blood  to  feed. 
But  all  Suparna's'  wondrous  powers 
And  length  of 'keenest  sight  are  ours, 
That  we  a  hundred  leagues  away 
Through  fields  of  air  descry  our  prey. 
Now  from  this  spot  my  gazing  eye 
Can  Rava9  and  ihe  dame  descry. 
Devise  some  plan  to  overleap 
This  barrier  of  the  briny  deep. 
Find  the  Videhan  lady  there, 
And  joyous  to  your  home  repair. 
Me  too,  O  Viiiiars.  to  the  side 
Of  Varun's^  home  the  ocean,  guide, 
Where  due  libations  shall  be  paid 
To  my  great-hearted  brother's  shade.* 


CANTO  LIX. 


SAMPATI'S  STORY. 

They  heard  his  counsel  to  the  close, 
Then  swiftly  to  their  feet  they  rose ; 
And  Jambavdn  with  joyous  breast 
The  vulture  king  again  addressed  : 

'  Where,  where  is  Sit&  ?  who  has  seen, 
Who  borne  away  the  Maithil  queen  ? 
Who  would  the  lightning  flight  withstand 
Of  arrows  shot  by  Lakshman's  hand  ? ' 

Again  Samp^ti  spoke  to  cheer 
The  V  dnars  as  they  bent  to  hear  : 
*  Now  listen,  and  my  words  shall  show 
What  of  the  Maithil  dame  I  know, 
And  in  what  distant  prison  lies 
The  lady  of  the  long  nark  eyes. 
Scorched  by  the  flery  God  of  Day, 
High  on  this  mighty  hill  I  lay. 
A  long  and  weary  time  had  passed, 
And  strength  and  life  were  failing  fast. 
Yet,  ere  the  breath  had  left  my  frame, 
My  son,  my  dear  Suparsva,  came. 
Each  morn  and  eve  he  brought  me  food, 
And  filial  care  my  life  renewed. 
But  serpents  still  are  swift  to  ii-e, 
Gandharvas  slaves  to  soft  desire, 
An<l  we,  imperial  vultures,  need 
A  full  supply  our  maws  to  feed, 
Once  he  turned  at  close  of  day. 
Stood  by  my  side,  but  brought  no  prey. 
He  looked  upon  my  ravenous  eye, 
Heard  my  complaint  and  made  reply  : 

'  Garuda,  son  of  Vinati,  the  sovereign 
of  the  birds. 
2  *  The  well  winged  one,'  Garuda. 
'  The  God  of  the  sea. 


'Borne  on  swift  wings  ere  day  was  light 
I  stood  upon  M abend ra's>  height, 
And,  far  below,  the  sea  I  viewed 
And  birds  in  countless  multitude. 
Before  mine  eyes  a  giant  flew 
Whose  monstrous  form  was  dark  of  hue 
And  struggling  in  his  grasp  was  borne 
A  lady  radiant  as  the  morn. 
Swift  to  the  south  his  course  he  bent, 
And  cleft  the  yielding  element. 
The  holy  spirits  of  the  air 
Can  e  round  me  as  1  marvelled  there. 
And  cried  as  their  bright  legions  met : 
*0  say.  is  Sita  living  yet?' 
Thus  cried  the  saints  and  told  the  nams 
Of  him  who  lield  the  struggling  dame. 
Then  while  mine  eye  with  eager  look 
Pursued  the  path  the  robber  took, 
I  marked  the  lady's  sti-eaming  hair. 
And  heard  her  cry  of  wild  despair. 
I  saw  her  silken  vesture  rent 
And  stripped  of  every  ornament, 
Thus,  O  my  father,  fled  the  time  : 
Forgive,  1  pray,  the  heedless  crime.' 
In  vain  the  mournful  tale  I  heard 
My  pitying  heart  to  fury  stirred. 
What  could  a  helpless  bird  of  air, 
Beft  of  his  boasted  pinions,  dare  ? 
Yet  can  I  aid  with  all  that  will 
And  words  can  do,  and  friendly  skill/ 


CANTO  LX. 


SAMPATIS  STORY. 

Then,  from  the  flood  Samp&ti  paid 
Due  offerings  to  his  brother's  shade. 
He  bathed  him  when  the  rites  were  done, 
And  spake  again  to  Bdli's  son  : 
*  Now  listen.  Prince,  while  I  relate 
Hew  first  I  learned  the  lady's  fate. 
Burnt  by  the  sun's  resistless  might 
I  fell  and  lay  on  Vindhya's  height. 
Seven  nights  in  deadly  swoon  I  passed. 
But  struggling  life  returned  at  last. 
Around  Ibent  my  wondering  view. 
But  every  spot  was  strange  and  new. 
I  scanned  the  sea  with  eager  ken, 
And  rock  and  brook  and  Take  and  glen, 
I  saw  gay  trees  their  branches  wave. 
And  creepers  mantling  o'er  the  cave. 
I  heard  the  wild  birds'  joyous  song. 
And  waters  as  they  foamed  along. 
And  knew  the  lovely  hill  must  be 
Mount  Yindhya  by  the  southern  sea. 

1  Mahendra  is  chain  of  mountains 
generally  identified  ^ith  part  of  the  Ghuta 
of  the  Peninsula.    ^jOOQiC 
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Revered  by  heavenly  beings,  stood 
Near  where  I  lav,  a  sacred  wood, 
Where  great  Nisakar  dwelt  of  yore 
And  pains  of  awful  penance  bore. 
Eight  thousand  seasons  winged  their  flight 
Over  the  toiling  anchorite— 
Upon  that  hill  my  days  were  spent,-— 
And  then  to  heaven  the  hermit  went. 
At  last,  with  long  and  hard  assay, 
Down  from  that  height  1  made  my  way. 
And  wandered  through  the  mountain  pass 
Rough  with  the  spikes  of  Darbha  grass. 
I  with  my  misery  worn,  and  faint 
Was  eager  to  benoJd  the  saint : 
For  often  with  Jatdyus  I 
Had  sought  his  home  in  days  gone  by. 
As  nearer  to  the  grove  I  drew 
The  breeze  with  cooling  fragrance  blew, 
And  not  a  tree  that  was  not  fair, 
With  richest  flower  and  fruit  was  there. 
With  anxious  heart  a  while  I  stayed 
Beneath  the  trees'  delightful  shade, 
And  soon  the  holy  hermit,  bright 
With  fervent  penance,  came  in  sight. 
Behind  him  bears  and  lioqs,  tame 
As  those  who  know  their  feeder,  came, 
And  tigers,  deer,  and  snakes  i)ursutid 
His  steps,  a  wondrous  multitude, 
And  turned  obeisant  when  the  sage 
Had  reached  his  shady  hermitage. 
Then  came  Nis^kar  to  my  side 
And  looked  with  wondering  eyes,   and 

cried : 
.  *  I  knew  thee  not,  so  dire  a  change 
Has  made  thy  form  and  feature  strange. 
W^here  are  thy  glossy  feathers  ?  where 
The  rapid  wings  that  cleft  the  air  ? 
Two  vulture  brothers  once  I  knew  : 
Kaci)  form  at  will  could  they  endue. 
3'hey  oi  the  vulture  race  were  kings. 
And  tiew  with  Matarisva's'  wings. 
1  If  human  shape  they  loved  to  greet 
Their  hermit  friend,  and  clas^p  his  feet. 
The  younger  was  Japayus,  thou 
The  elder  whom,  i  gaze  on  nojv. 
Say,  has  disease  or  foeman's  hate 
Reduced  thee  from  thy  high  estate  ? 


CANTO  LXL 
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*  Ah  me !  o'erwhelmed  with  shame  and 

weak 
With  wound?,'  I  cried,  *  I  scarce  can  speak. 
My  hapless  brother  once  and  I 
Our  strength  of  flight  resolved  to  try, 

»  Mutaiiava  is  identified  with  Vayu,  the 
wind. 


And  by  our  foolish  pride  impelled 
Our  way  through  realms  of  ether  held. 
We  vowed  before  the  saints  who  tread 
The  wilds  about  Kail&sa's  head. 
That  we  with  foil  wing  wings  would  chase 
The  swift  sun  to  his  resting  place. 
Up  on  our  soaring  pinions  through 
The  fields  of  cloudless  air  we  flew. 
Beneath  us  far,  and  far  away. 
Like  chariot  wheels  bright  cities  lay, 
Wlieuce  in  wild  snatches  rose  the  song 
Of  women  mid  the  gay-clad  throng. 
With  sounds  of  sweetest  music  blent 
And  many  a  tinkling  ornament. 
Then  as  our  rapid  wings  we  strained 
The  pathway  of  the  sun  we  gained. 
Beneath  us  all  the  earth  was  seen 
Clad  in  her  ^arb  of  tender  green. 
And  every  river  in  her  bed 
Meandered  like  a  silver  thread. 
We  looked  on  Meru  far  below. 
And  Vindhya  and  the  Lord  of  8now» 
Like  elephants  that  bend  to  cool 
Their  fever  in  a  lilied  pool. 
But  fervent  heat  and  toil  o'ercame 
The  vigour  oi  each  yielding  frame, 
Our  weary  hearts  began  to  quail. 
And  wildered  sense  to  reel  and  fail. 
We  knew  not,  fainting  and  distressed, 
The  north  or  south  or  east  or  west. 
With  a  great  strain  mine  eyes  I  turned 
Where  the  fierce  sun  before  me  burned. 
And  seemed  to  my  astonished  eyes 
Tlie  equal  of  the  earth  in  size.' 
At  length,  o'erpowered,  Jatayusfell 
Without  a  word  to  say  faiwell, 
And  when  to  earth  I  saw  him  hie 
I  followed  headlong  from  the  sky.* 
With  sheltering  wings  I  intervened 
And  from  the  sun  his  body  screened, 
But  lost,  for  heedless  folly  doomed, 
My  pinions  which  the  heat  consumed. 
In  Janasth&n,  I  hear  them  say. 
My  hapless  brother  fell  and  lay. 
i.  pinion  less  and  faint  and  weak. 
Dropped  upon  Vindhya's  woody  peak. 
Now  with  my  swift  wings  burnt  away. 
Reft  of  my  brother  and  my  sway, 
From  this  tall  mountain's  summit  I 
Will  cast  me  headlong  down  and  die. 


•  Of  course  not  equal  to  the  whole  earth, 
says  the  Commentator,  but  equal  to 
Jauasthan. 

^  This  appears  to  be  the  Indian  form  of 
the  stories  of  Phaethon  and  Daedalus  and 
Icarus. 
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CANTO  LXII, 

•         SAMPATFS  STOJIY. 

'As  to  the  saiDt  I  thus  ooin{>laine€l 
My  bitter  tears  fell  unrebtrained. 
He  pondered  ^or  a  while,  then  broke 
The  silence,  and  thus  calnjily  spoke: 

*  Forth  fron^  thy  sides  again  shall  spnog, 

0  royal  bird,  each  withered  wins, 
And  all  thine  ancient  poijrer  ana  might 
Return  to  thee  with  strength  of  sight. 
A  noble  deed  has  been  foretold 

In  propheay  pronounced  of  old  : 
Kor  dark  to  me  are  future  things. 
Seen  by  the  light  which  penance  brlQgs. 
A  glorious  king  shall  ri^e  and  rei^n, 
The  prid^  of  old  Ikshv^ku's  strain. 
A  good  apd  valiant  prince,  his  heir. 
Shall  the  dear  name  of  Bifima  bear. 
With  his  brave  brother  Lakshma^  he 
An  exile  ia  the  woods  shall  be, 
Where  Ri^van,  whom  no  God  may  slgy,* 
Shall  ste^l  his  dai^lin^  wife  away. 
In  vain  the  captive  will  be  wooed 
With  proffered  loveaod  dainty  foo<t» 
She  will  not  hear,  she  will  not  taste : 
But,  lest  her  beauty  wane  and  waste, 
Lord  Indra's  self  will  come  to  her 
With  heiavenly  food,  and  minister. 
Then  eavoys  of  the  Y^uiar  race 
By  R&n^  sent  will  seek  this  place. 
To  thei%  O  roamer  of  the  air, 
The  la4y'a  fate  shalt  thou  declare. 
Thou  must  not  move«-8o  maimed  thou  art 
I'hou  ea^st  not  from  this  spot  depart. 
Await  the  day  and  q^oment  due, 
And  ,thy  burnt  wings  will  sprout  anew. 

1  might  this  day  the  boon  bestow 
And  bi4  again  thy  pinions  grow, 
But  wait  until  thy  saving  deed 

The  nations  from  their  fear  have  freed. 
Then  |or  this  slorious  aid  of  thine 
The  princes  of  Ikshv&ku's  line. 
And  Gods  above  and  saints  below 
Eternal  gratitude  shall  owe. 
Fain  would  mine  aged  eyes  behold 
That  pKiir  of  whom  my  lips  have  toldf 
Yet  wearied  here  I  mi^st  not  stay, 
But  leiive  my  frame  and  pass  away/ 

CANToTxiIT. 
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*  With  this  and  many  a  speech  beside 
My  failing  heart  he  fortined, 


1  According  to  the  promise  given  him 
by  3rahm6.    See  Book  I.  Canto  XIV. 


With  glorious  hope  my  breast  inspited^ 

And  to  his  holy  home  retired. 

I  scaled  the  mountain  height,  to  view 

The  region  round,  and  looked  for  vott. 

In  ceaseless  watohings  night  and  day 

A.  hundred  seasons  passed  awa\ , 

And  by  the  sage's  words  consoled 

I  wait  the  hour  and  chance  foretold. 

But  since  Nis^kar  sought  the  skies, 

And  cast  away  all  earthly  ties, 

Full  many  a  care  and  doubt  has  pressed 

With  grievous  weight  upon  my  breast. 

But  for  the  saint  wno  turned  aside 

My  purpose  I  had  surely  died. 

Those  hopeful  words  the  hermit  spake. 

That  bid  me  live  f orlitoa's  sake, 

Pispel  my  anguish  as  the  light 

Of  lamp  and  torch  disperse  the  night' 

He  ceased  :  and  in  the  V^nars*  view 
Forth  fron»  his  side  young  pinions  grew* 
And  boundless  rapture  rilled  his  breast 
As  thus  the  chieftains  he  addressed  : 
*  Jov,  joy  I  the  pinions,  which  the  Lord 
Of  l>ay  consumed,  are  now  restored 
Through  the  dear  grace  U  boundless  might 
Of  that  illustrious  anchorite. 
The  fire  of  youth  within  me  burns, 
And  all  my  wonted  strength  returns. 
Onward,  ye  VAnars,  toil  strive, 
And  you  shall  find  the  dame  alive. 
Look  on  these  new-found  wings,  and  hence 
3e  strong  in  surest  Qon^dence.' 

Swift  from  the  crag  he  sprang  to  try 
His  pinions  in  his  native  sky. 
Hiswordsthechieftains* doubts  had  stilled? 
And  every  heart  with  Qourage  filled.  < 

CANTO  LXIV. 

TH"FsiA. 

Shoula  of  triumphant  joy  outrang 
As  to  their  feet  the  V&nars  sprang  : 
And,  on  the  mighty  tasl^  intent. 
Swift  to  the  sea  their  steps  they  bent. 
They  stood  and  ^ed  upon  the  deep^ 
Whose  billows  with  ^  roj^r  and  leap 
On  the  sea  banks  were  wildly  hurled, — 
The  inirror  of  the  mighty  world. 
There  on  the  strand  the  V&nars  staj^ed 
And  with  sad  eyes  the  deep  surveyed. 
Here,  as  in  plav,  his  billows  rose. 
And  there  he  slumbered  in  repose. 
Here  leapt  the  boisterous  waters,  high 
As  inonntains,  menacing  the  sky. 
And  wild  infernal  forms  between 
The  ridges  of  the  waves  were  seen. 


1  In  the  Bengal  recension  the  fonr^ 
Book  ends  here,  the  remaining  UaatoA 
being  placed  in  the  fifth.     ^ 
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They  saw  the  billows  rave  and  bwjU, 
Aud  their  isad  spirits  sank  aud  fe.l ; 
For  ocean  in  their  deep  despair 
Seemed  boundless  as  the  fields  of  air. 
Then  noble  Angad  spake  to  cheer 
The  V4nars  aud  dispel  their  fear : 
*  Faint  not:  despair  should  never  find   ■ 
Admittance  to  a  noble  mind. 
l)espair,  a  serpent's  mortal  bite, 
Benumbs  the  hero's  power  and  mi^ht.' 

Then  passed  the  weary  night,  and  all 
Assembled  at  their  prince's  call, 
And  every  lord  of  high  estate 
Was  gathered  round  him  for  debate. 
Bright  was  the  chieftains*  glorious  band 
Kound  Angad  on  the  ocean  strand, 
As  when  the  mighty  Storm-Gods  meet 
Kound  Indra  on  his  golden  seat. 
Then  princely  Au^ad  looked  on  each, 
Aud  thus  began  his  prudent  speech  : 
'  What  chief  of  all  our  host  will  leap 
A  hundred  leagues  across  the  deep  ? 
Who,  O  illustrious  V^nars,  who 
Will  make  Sugriva's  promise  true, 
Aud  from  our  weight  of  fear  set  free 
The  leaders  of  our  baud  and  me  ? 
To  whom,  O  warriors,  shall  we  owe 
A  sweet  release  from  pain  and  woe. 
And  proud  success*  aud  haupy  lives 
With  our  dear  children  and  our  wives, 
Again  permitted  by  his  grace 
To  lool  with  joy  ou  Kama's  face, 
And  noble  Lakshman,  and  our  lord 
The  king,  to  our  sweet  homes  restored  ?  * 

Thus  to  the  gathered  lords  he  spoke ; 
But  no  reply  the  silence  broke. 
Then  with  a  sterner  Voice  he  cried  : 
*  O  chiefs,  the  nation's  boast  and  pride. 
Whom  valour  strength  and  power  adorn. 
Of  most  illustrious  lineage  born, 
Where'er  you  will  you  force  a  way. 
And  none  your  rapid  course  can  stay. 
^ow  come,  your  several  powers  declare, 
And  who  this  desperate  leap  will  dare  ? 

cantoIlxv. 
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But  none  of  all  the  host  was  found 
To  clear  the  sea  with  desperate  bound, 
Though  each,  as  Angad  bade,  declared 
His  proper  ppwer  and  wfaiat  he  dared,  i 
Then  spake  good  J4mbav4n  the  sage, 
Chifif  of  them  all  for  reverend  age  ; 


>  Each  chief  comes  forward  and  says 
bow  tar  he  can  leap.  Gaja  says  he  can 
lenpten  yojans,  Gav&ksba  can  leap  twenty, 
GftVAya  tbiij^y,  »nd  so  on  up  to  ninety, 

2a 


*  I,  Vdnar  chieftains,  long  ago 

Limbs  light  to  leap  could  likewise  show, 

But  now  ou  frame  and  spirit  weighs 

The  burthen  of  my  length  of  days. 

Still  task  like  this  I  may  not  slight. 

When  B&ma  and  our  king  unite. 

So  listen  while  I  tell,  0  friends, 

What  lingering  strength  mine  age  attends. 

If  my  poor  leap  may  aught  avail. 

Of  ninety  leagues,  I  will  not  fail. 

Far  othe^  strength  in  youth's  fresh  prima 

I  boasted,  in  the  oMen  time. 

When,  at  Prahl&da's*  solemn  rite, 

I  circled  in  my  rapid  flight 

Lord  Vishnu,  everlasting  God, 

When  through  the  universe  he  trod. 

But  now  my  limbs  are  weak  and  old. 

My  youth  is  fled,  its  fire  is  oold. 

And  these  exhausted  nerves  to  strain 

In  such  a  task  were  idle  pain,' 

Then  Angad  due  obeisance  paid,  | 
And  to  the  chief  his  answer  made  : 
*  Then  I,  ye  noble  V4nars,  I 
Myself  the,  mighty  leap  will  try  ; 
Although  perchance  the  power  I  lack 
To  leap  from  Lanka's  island  back.' 

Thus  the  impetuous  chieftain  cried. 
And  J4mbav4n  the  sage  replied  ; 
'  Whatever  thy  power  and  might  may  be, 
This  task,  O  Prmce,  is  not  for  thee. 
Kings  go  not  forth  themselves,  but  send 
The  servants  who  their  best  attend. 
Thou  art  the  darling  and  the  boast, 
The  honoured  lord  of  all  the  host. 
In  thee  the  root,  O  Angad,  lies 
Of  our  appointed  enterprise ; 
And  thee,  on  whom  our  hopes  depend. 
Our  care  must  cherish  and  defend.' 

Then  B&li's  noble  son  replied  ; 
'  Needs  must  I  go,  whatever  betide, 
For,  if  no  chief  this  exploit  dare, 
What  waits  us  all  save  blank  despair,*-* 
Upon  the  ground  again  to  lie 
In  hopeless  misery,  fast,  and  die  ? 
For  not  a  hope  of  life  I  see 
If  we  neglect  our  king's  decree.* 
Then  spoke  the  aged  chief  again  : 
'  Nay,  our  attempt  shall  not  be  vain, 
For  to  the  task  will  1  incite 
A  chieftain  of  sufficient  might.' 


1  Prahlada,  the  son  of  Hiranyakasipu, 
was  a  pious  Datya  remarkable  for  his 
devotiontoVishnu,  and  was  on  this  ac- 
count persecuted'by  his  father.     ^ 
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CANTO  LXVI. 

HANUMAN. 

The  chieftain  turned  his  glances  where 

The  legions  sat  in  mate  despair ; 

And  then  to  Uanum^n,  the  best 

Of  V6nar  lord?,  these  words  addressed  : 

'  Why  still,  and  silent,  and  apart, 

O  hero  of  the  dauntless  heart  ? 

Thou  keepest  treasured  in  thy  mind 

The  laws  that  rule  the  V&nar  kind. 

Strong  as  our  king  Sugrlya,  brave 

As  Btoia's  self  to  elav  or  save. 

Through  eveiy  land  tb^  praise  is  heard. 

Famous  as  that  illustrious  bird, 

Arish^anemi's  son,  ^  the  king 

Of  every  fowl  that  plies  the  wing. 

Oft  have  I  seen  the  monarch  sweep 

With  sounding  pinions  o*er  the  deep, 

And  in  his  mighty  talons  bear 

Huge  serpents  struggling  through  the  air. 

Thy  arms,  O  hero,  match  in  might 

The  ample  wings  he  spreads  for  flight ; 

And  thou  with  him  may&t  well  compare 

In  power  to  do,  in  heart  to  dare. 

Why,  rich  in  wisdom,  power,  and  skill, 

O  hero,  art  thou  lingering  still  ? 

An  Apsaras,'  the  fairest  found 

Of  nymphs  for  heavenly  charms  renowned, 

bweet  Funjikasthald,  became 

A  noble  "V  knar's  wedded  dame. 

Her  heavenly  title  heard  no  more, 

Anjan4  was  the  name  she  bore, 

When,  cursed  by  Qods,  from  heaven  she  fell 

in  V6nar  form  on  earth  to  dwell, 

l^ew-born  in  mortal  shape  the  child 

Of  Kunjar  monarch  of  the  wild. 

In  youtnf  ul  beauty  wondrous  fair, 

A  crown  of  flowers  about  her  hair. 

In  silken  robes  of  richest  dye 

She  roamed  the  hills  that  kiss  the  sky. 

Once  in  her  tinted  garments  dressed 

She  stood  upon  the  mountain  crest. 

The  Qod  of  Wind  beside  her  came, 

And  breathed  upon  the  lovely  dame. 

And  as  he  fanned  her  robe  aside 

The  wondrous  beauty  that  he  eyed 

In  rounded  lines  of  breast  and  limb 

And  neck  and  shoulder  ravished  him  ; 

And  captured  by  her  peerless  charms 


^  The  Bengal  recension  calls  him  A  rish- 
^nemi*s  brother.  **  The  commentator  says 
*' Arish^nemi  is  Aruna.*'  Aruna  the 
charioteer  of  the  sun  is  tne  son  of  Kasyapa 
and  Vinat&  and  by  consequence  brother 
of  Qaruda  called  Vainateya  from  yinat4 
hit  mother."    QORRflSio. 

*  A  nymph  of  Paradise. 


He  strained  her  in  his  amorous  arms.    ' 
Then  to  the  eager  God  she  cried 
In  trembling  accents,  terrified: 

*  Whose  impious  love  has  wronged  a  spoittt 
So  constant  to  her  nuptial  vows  ? ' 

He  heard,  and  thus  his  answer  made : 

•  O,  be  not  troubled,  nor  afraid. 

But  trust,  and  thou  shalt  know  ere  long: 
My  love  has  done  thee,  sweet,  no  wron^^. 
So  strong  and  brave  and  wise  shall  be 
The  glorious  child  I  give  to  thee. 
Might  shall  be  his  that  naught  can  tiro. 
And  limbs  to  spring  as  springs  his  sire,* 
Thus  spoke  the  God  :  the  conquer^  dami 
Rejoiced  in  heart  nor  feared  tlie  shame. 
Down  in  a  cave  beneath  the  earth 
The  happy  mother  gave  thee  birth. 
Once  o'er  the  summit  of  the  wood 
Before  thine  eyes  the  new  sun  stood. 
Thou  sprangest  up  in  haste  to  seize 
What  seemed  the  fruitage  of  the  trees. 
Up  leapt  the  child,  a  wondrous  bound. 
Three  hundred  leagues  above  the  ground, 
And.  though  the  angered  Day -God  shot 
His  fierce  beams  on  liim.  feared  hin^  aot. 
Then  from  the  hand  of  Indra  came 
A  red  bolt  winged  with  wrath  andflanae. 
The  child  fell  smitten  on  a  rock. 
His  cheek  was  shattered  by  the  shock. 
Named  Hauum^n^  thenceforth  by  alt 
In  memory  of  the  fearful  fall. 
I'he  wandering  Wind-God  saw  thee  lie 
With  bleeding  cheek  and  drooping  eyer^ 
And  stirred  to  anger  by  thy  woe 
Forbade  each  scented  breeze  to  blow. 
The  breath  of  all  the  worlds  was  stiUed, 
And  the  sad  Gods  with  terror  filled 
Frayed  to  the  Wind,  to  calm  the  ira 
And  soothe  the  sorrow  of  the  sire. 
His  fiery  wrath  no  longer  glowed. 
And  Brahma's  self  the  boon  bestowed 
That  in  the  brunt  of  battle  none 
Should  slay  with  steel  the  Wmd-God*fflon. 
Lord  Indra,  sovereign  of  the  skies. 
Bent  on  thee  ail  his  thousand  eyes. 
And  swore  that  ne'er  the  bolt  wnich.  h» 
Hurls  from  the  heaven  should  injure  til«e, 
'Tis  thine,  O  mighty  chief,  to  shar« 
The  Wind-God's  power,  his  son  and  heir, 
Sprung  from  that  glorious  father  thou. 
And  thou  alone,  canst  aid  us  now. 
This  earth  of  yore,  through  all  her  oli 
I  circled  one-and- twenty  times,     . 
And  gathered,  as  the  Gods  decreed, 
Great  store  of  herbs  from  hill  and  : 
Which,  scattered  o'er  the  troubled  wave. 
The  Amrit  to  the  toilers  gave. 

^  Hanu  or  Hand  means  jaw.  HaQiua^ii 
or  Han(im&n  meaiui  prpperiy  one  %»  * 
large  jaw, 
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But  now  my  divys  are  wellnigh  told. 
My  strength  is  gone,  my  limbs  are  old. 
And  thou,  the  bravest  and  the  best, 
.  Art  the  sure  hope  of  all  the  rest, 
jjf  ow,  mighty  cnief ,  the  task  assay  : 
Thy  matchless  power  and  strength  display. 
Bise  up,  O  prince,  our  seoond  idng. 
And  o'er  the  flood  of  ocean  spring. 
So  6hall  the  glorious  exploit  vie 
With  his  who  stepped  through  earth  and 
sky,'* 
He  spoke :  the  younger  chieftain  heard, 
Bis  soul  to  vigorous  enort  stirred, 
,  And  stood  beiore  their  joyous  eyea 
'  l>iiated  in  gigantic  size. 

CANTO  LXVIL 

HANUMANi"  SPEECH. 

Soon  as  his  stature  they  beheld, 
Tiieir.  fear  and  sorrow  were  dispelled  y 
And  joyous  praises  loud  and  long 
Kaug  out  from  all  the  Y^nar  throng. 
On  uie  great  chief  their  eyes  they  bent 
In  rapture  and  astonishment, 
As,  when  his  conquering  foot  he  raised. 
The  Gods  upon  lsar4yau>  gazed. 
He  stood  amid  the  joyous  crowd. 
Bent  to  the  chiefs,  and  cried  aloud  : 
'  The  Wind-Crod,  Fire's  eternal  friend. 
Whose  blasts  the  mountain  summits  rend, 
With  boundless  force  that  none  may  stay. 
Takes  where  he  lists  his  viewless  way. 
Sprung  from  that  glorious  father,  1 
In  power  and  speed  with  him  may  vie, 
A  thousand  times  with  airy  leap 
Can  circle  loftiest  Meru's  steep  : 
With  my  fierce  arms  can  stir  the  sea 
Till  from  their  bed  the  waters  flee 
And  rush  at  my  command  to  drown 
.This  land  with  grove  and  tower  and  town. 
I  through  the  fields  of  air  can  spring 
Far  swifter  than  the  feathered  Kmg, 
And  leap  before  him  as  he  files. 
On  sounding  pinions  through  the  skies. 
I  can  pursue  the  Lord  of  Light 
XJprismg  from  the  eastern  height. 
And  reach  him  ere  his  course  be  sped 
With  burning  beams  engarlanded. 
l-wiU  dry  up  the  mighty  main, 
bhatter  the  rocks  and  rend  the  plain. 
O'er  earth  and  ocean  will  I  bound, 
^  Aiui  every  flower  that  grows  on  ground. 


>  Vishnu,  the  God  of  the  Three  Steps. 

"*  N&r&yai^  '  BLe  who  moved  upon  the 
*-  ■#at^rs,'  is  Vishnu.  The  allusion  is  to  the 
^  lainout  three  steps  of  that  God, 


And  bloom  of  climbing  plants  shall  show 

Strewn  on  the  ground,  the  way  I  go. 

Bright  as  the  lustrous  path  that  lies 

Athwart  the  region  of  the  skies.* 

The  Maithil  lady  will  I  find,— 

Thus  speaks  mine  own  prophetic  mind,— 

And  oast  in  hideous  ruin  down 

The  shattered  walls  of  Lank&'s  town.* 

Still  on 'the  chief  in  rapt  surprise 
The  V&nar  le§[ions  bent  their  eyes, 
And  thus  agam  sa^  J4mbav4n 
Addressed  the  glorious  Hanum&n  : 
•  Son  of  the  Wind,  thy  promise  cheers 
The  V4nars'  hearts,  and  calms  their  femrs» 
Who,  rescued  from  their  dire  distress. 
With  prospering  vows  thy  way  will  bless. 
The  holy  saints  their  favour  lend. 
And  all  our  chiefs  the  deed  command 
Urging  thee  forward  on  thy  way  ; 
Arise  then,  and  the  task  assay. 
Thou  art  our  only  refuge  j  we. 
Our  lives  and  all,  depend  on  thee.' 

Then  sprang  the  Wind-God's  son  the  best 
Of  V&nars,  on  Mahendra's  crest,. 
And  the  great  mountain  rooked  and  swayed 
By  that  unusual  weight  disnMiyed, 
As  reels  an  elephant  oeneath 
The  lion*s  spring  and  rending  teeth. 
The  sl^y  wood  that  crowned  him  sfaookf 
The  trembling  birds  the  boughs  forsook, 
And  ape  and  pard  and  lion  ned 
From  brake  and  lair  disquieted. 


The  Milky  Way. 
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CANTO  I. 
HANUMAN'S  LEAP. 

Thus  F&»^an'8  toe  resolved  to  trace 
The  c^pbive  to  her  hidiug-piace 
Throi  ga  airy  pathways  overhead 
Which  Heavenly  minstrels  visited. 
With  straining  nerve  and  eager  brows, 
Like  some  strong  husband  of  the  cows, 
In  ready  might  he  stood  prepared 
For  the  bold  task  his  soul  has  dared. 

O'ergem-likegrass  that  flashed  and  glowed 
The  v&nar  like  a  lion  strode. 
Boused  by  the  thunder  of  his  tread, 
The  beasts  to  shady  coverts  fled. 
Tall  trees  he  crushed  or  hurled  aside, 
And  every  bird  was  terrihed. 
Around  him  loveliest  lilies  grew, 
Pale  pink,  and  red,  and  white,  and  blue, 
And  lints  of  many  a  metal  lent 
Th^  light  of  varied  ornament. 
Gandharvas,  changing  forms  at  will, 
And  Yakshas  roamed  the  lovely  hill, 
And  countless  Serpent-Gods  were  seen 
Where  flowers  and  grass  were  fresh  and 

green. 
As  some  re8i)lendent  serpent  takes 
Uis  pastime  in  the  best  vf  laken, 
So  on  the  mountain's  woody  height 
The  V&nar  wandered  with  delight. 
Then,  standing  on  the  flowery  bod, 
He  paid  his  vows  to  saint  and  God. 
Swayambhu*  and  the  Sun  he  prayed. 
And  the  swift  Wind  to  lend  him  aid. 
And  Indra,  sovereign  of  the  skies. 
To  bless  his  hardy  enterprise, 
'i  hen  once  again  the  chief  addressed 
The  y^nars  from  the  mountain  crest : 
*  Swift  as  a  shaft  from  H&ma's  bow 


>  This  Book  is  called  Sundar  or  the 
Beatiful.  To  a  European  taste  it  is  the 
most  intolerably  tedious  of  the  whole 
poem,  abounding  in  repetition,  overloaded 
description,  and  long  and  useless  speeches 
which  impede  the  action  of  the  poem. 
Manifest  interpolations  of  whole  Cantos 
also  occur.  1  have  omitted  none  of  the 
action  of  the  Book,  but  have  occasionally 
omitted  long  passages  of  common-place 
description,  lamentation,  and  long  stories 
which  have  been  again  and  again  repeated. 

^  Brahm^  the  Self-Existent. 


To  E&van's  city  will  I  go. 
And  if  she  be  not  there  will  fly 
And  seek  the,  lady  in  the  sky ; 
Or,  if  in  heaven  she  be  not  found. 
Will  hither  bring  the  giant  bound.* 

^  He  ceased  ;  and  mustering  his  might 
Sprang  downward   |rom  the  mountain 

height, 
While,  shattered  by  each  mighty  limb. 
The  trees  unrooted  followed  him. 
The  shadow  on  the  ocean  cast 
By  his  vast  form,  as  on  he  passed. 
Flew  like  a  ship  before  the  gale 
When  the  strong  breeze  has  tilled  the  Bail 
And  where  his  course  the  V4nar  held 
The  sea  beneath  him  raged  and  swelled. 
Then  Gods  and  all  the  heavenly  train 
Poured  flowerets  down  in  gentle  rain  ; 
Their  voices  glad  Gandharvas  raised. 
And  saints  in  heaven  the  Vanar  praised. 
Fain  would  the  Sea  his  succour  lend 
And  Raghu's  noble  son  befriend. 
He,  moved  by  zeal  for  H4ma's  sake. 
The  hill  Main^a»  thus  beepake  ; 
*  O  strong  Maindka,  heaven's  decree 
In  days  of  old  appointed  thee 
To  be  the  Asurs'  bar,  and  keep 
The  rebels  in  the  lowest  deep. 
Thou  guardest  those  whom  heaven  has 

cursed 
Lest  from  their  prison-house  they  boTBt 
And  standest  by  the  gates  of  hell  ' 

Their  limitary  sentinel. 
To  thee  is  given  the  power  to  spread 
Or  spring  above  thy  watery  bed. 
Now,  best  of  noble  mountains,  rise 
And  do  the  thing  that  I  advise. 
K*en  now  above  thy  buried  crest 
Flies  mighty  Hanum^n,  the  best 
Of  Vanars,  moved  for  Bdma's  sake 
A  wondrous  deed  to  undertake. 
Lift  up  thy  head  that  he  may  stay 
And  rest  him  on  his  weary  way.' 

He  heard,  and  from  his  watery  sliroiid, 
As  bursts  the  sun  from  autumn  cloud. 
Bom  swiftly,  crowned  with  plant  and  dee, 
And  stood  above  the  foatny  sea.> 
There  with  his  lofty  peaks  upraised 
bright  as  a  hundred  suns  he  blazed. 
And  crest  and  crag  of  burnished  gold 
Flashed  on  the  flood  that  round  him  rolled, 

'  Main^ka  was  the  son  of  Hun&lkvaj 
and  Men4  or  Menak^.  ^^ 

^  Thus  Milton  ipakes  the  hills  of  heaveti 
self -moving  at  command  : 

'  At  his  commad  the  uprooted  hills  retired 
Each  to  his  place,  they  heard  his  voice 

and  went 
Obsequious,'  ^  , 
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The  V&nar  thought  the  mountain  rose 
A  hostile  bar  to  interpose, 
Andi  like  a  wind-swept  cloud,  overthrew 
The  glittering  mountain  as  he  flew. 
Then  from  the  falling  hill  rang  out 
A  warning  voice  and  joyful  shout. 
Again  he  raised  him  high  in  air 
To  meet  the  flying  V^nar  there, 
And  standing  on  his  topmost  peak 
In  human  form  began  to  speak  :* 
*  Best  of  the  V&nars'  noblest  line, 
A  mighty  task,  O  chief,  is  thine. 
Here  for  a  while,  I  pray  thee,  light 
And  rest  upon  the  breezy  height. 
A  prince  of  Bagbu's  line  was  he 
Who  gave  his  glory  to  the  Sea,» 
Who  now  to  Rama's  envoy  shows 
High  honour  for  the  debt  he  owes. 
He  bade  me  lift  my  buried  head 
Uprising  from  my  watery  bed, 
And  woo  the  Ydnar  chief  to  rest 
A  moment  on  my  glittering  crest. 
Refresh  thy  weary  limbs,  and  eat 
My  mountain  fruits  for  they  are  3weet. 
I  too,  O  chieftain,  know  thee  well ; 
Three  worlds  thy  famous  virtues  tell ; 
And  none,  I  ween,  with  thee  may  vie 
Who  spring  impetuous  through  the  sky. 
To  every  guest,  though  mean  and  low, 
The  wise  respect  and  honour  show ; 
And  how  shall  I  neglect  thee,  how 
Slight  the  great  guest  so  near  me  now  ? 
Son  of  the  Wind,  'tis  thine  to  share 
The  might  of  him  who  shakes  the  air  ; 
And,— for  he  loves  his  offspring.— he 
Is  honoured  when  I  honour  thee. 
Of  yore,  when  Kiita's  age'  was  new. 
The  little  hills  and  mountains  flew 
Where'er  they  listed,  borne  on  wings 
More  rapid  the  feathered  king's.* 
But  mighty  terror  came  on  all 
'J'he  Gods  and  saints  who  feared  their  fall, 


>  The  spirit  of  the  mountain  is  separ- 
able  from  the  mountain.  Himalaya  has 
also  been  represented  as  standing  inhuman 
on  one  of  his  own  peaks. 

s  S&gar  or  the  Sea  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Sagar.  The  story  is 
fully  told  in  Book  I.  Cantos  XLIL,XLIII., 
and  XLIV. 

»  Kritu  is  the  first  of  the  four  ages  of 
the  world,  the  golden  age,  also  called 
Sfttya. 

4  Parvata  means  a  mountain  and  in  the 

Vedas  a  cloud.    Hence  in  later  mvtholo- 

iry  the  mountain  have  taken  the  place  of 

the  clouds  as  the  objects  of  the  attacks  of 

ndra  the  Sun-God.    The  feathered  king 

Garu<|a. 


And  Indra  in  his  anger  rent 

Their  i^inions  with  the  bolts  he  sent. 

When  in  his  ruthless  fury  he 

Levelled  his  flashing  bolt  at  me. 

The  great-souled  Wmd  inclined  to  save, 

And  laid  me  neath  the  ocean's  wave. 

Thus  by  the  favour  of  the  sire 

I  kept  my  cherished  wings  entire ; 

Ana  for  this  deed  of  kindness  done 

I  honour  thee  his  noble  son. 

O  come,  thy  weary  limbs  relieve. 

And  honour  due  from  me  receive,' 

•  I  may  not  rest,'  the  Vfinar  cried  ;• 

•  I  must  not  stay  or  turn  aside. 
Tet  pleased  am  I,  thou  noblest  hill. 
And  as  the  deed  accept  thy  will.' 

Thus  as  he  spoke  he  lightly  pressed 
With  his  broad  hand  the  mountain's  crest. 
Then  bounded  upward  to  the  height 
Of  heaven,  rejoicing  in  his  might. 
And  through  the  fields  of  boundless  blue. 
The  pathway  of  his  father,  flew. 
Gods,  saints,  and  heavenly  bards  beheld 
That  flight  that  none  had  paralleled, 
Then  to  the  N^as*  mother"  came 
And  thus  addressed  the  sun-bright  dame  : 

•  See,  Hanum&n  with  venturous  leap 
Would  spring  across  the  mighty  deep,— 
A  V&nar  prince,  the  Wind-God's  seed : 
Oome,  Suras&.  his  course  impede. 

In  Bakshas  form  thy  shape  disguise, 
Tertific,  like  a  hill  in  size : 
Let  thy  red  eyes  with  fury  glow, 
And  high  as  heaven  thy  body  grow. 
With  fearful  tusks  the  chief  defy. 
That  we  his  power  and  strength  may  try. 
He  will  with  guile  thy  hold  elude. 
Or  own  thy  might,  by  thee  subdued.' 

Pleased  with  the  grateful  honours  paid. 
The  godlike  dame  their  words  obeyed, 
Ulad  in  a  shape  of  terror  she 
Sprang  from  the  middle  of  the  sea, 
And,  with  fierce  accents  that  appalled 
All  creatures,  to  the  V6nar  cafled : 
*Come,  prince  of  Vfinars,  doomed  to  be 
My  food  this  day  by  heaven's  decree. 
Such  boon  from  ages  long  ago 
To  Brahm&'s  favouring  will  I  ow;e.' 

She  ceased,  and  Hanum&n  replied. 
By  shape  and  threat  unterrified : 
*  Brave  Rdma  with  his  Maithil  spouse 
Lodged  in  the  shade  of  Dandak's  boughs. 
Thence  R&van  king  of  giants  stole 
Sit&  Uie  joy  of  B&ma's  soul. 

I  »« The  children  of  Surasfi  were  a  thou- 
sand mighty  many-headed  serpents, 
traversing  the  sky." 

WiLiON'S  Vuhnu  Purdna, 
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By  B&ma*8  high  behett  to  her 

I  go  a  willing  messenger  : 

And  never  shonldst  thou  hinder  one 

Who  toils  for  Dasaratha's  son. 

Firtt  captive  Sit4  will  I  see, 

And  him  who  sent  and  waits  for  me. 

Then  come  and  to  thy  will  sabmit, 

Yea,  by  my  truth  I  promise  it.* 

'  Nay,  hope  not  thus  thy  life  to  save  ; 

Not  such  the  boon  that  Brahm&  gave. 

Bnter  my  month,*  was  her  reply, 

•  Then  forward  on  thy  joun^ey  nie !  '* 

'Stretch,    wider    stretch    thy     jaws,* 
exclaimed 
The  V&nar  chief,  to  ire  inflamed  ; 
And,  as  the  B^kshas  near  him  drew, 
Ten  leagues  in  height  his  stature  grew. 
Then  straight,  her  threatening  jaws  bet- 
ween, 
A  gulf  of  twenty  leagues  was  seen. 
To  fifty  leagues  he  waxed,  and  still 
Her  mouth  grew  wider  at  her  wilL 
Then  smaller  than  a  thumb  became, 
Shrunk  by  his  power,  the  V^nar's  frame.  • 
He  leaped  within,  and  turning  round 
Sprang  through  the  portal  at  a  bound. 
Then  hung  in  air  a  moment,  while 
He  thus  addressed  her  with  a  smile  : 
«  O  Daksha's  child,^  farewell  at  last ! 
For  I  within  thy  mouth  have  passed. 
Then  hast  the  ^ft  of  Brahm&'s  grace  : 
I  go,  the  Maithil  queen  to  trace.* 
Then,  to  her  former  sliape  restored. 
She  thus  addressed  the  v&nar  lord  : 

*  Then  forward  to  the  task,  and  may 
Success  and  joy  attend  thy  way  I 
Go,  and  the  rescued  lady  bring 

'  In  triumph  to  her  lord  and  king.' 


1  She  means,  says  the  Commentator, 
pursne  thy  journey  if  thou  can. 

*  If  Milton's  spirits  are  allowed  the 
power  of  infinite  self -extension  and  com- 
pression the  same  must  be  conceded  to 
V 41miki'a  supernatural  beings.  Given  the 
power  as  in  Milton  the  result  in  V&lmlki 
IS  perfectly  consistent. 

'  "'Daksha  is  the  son  of  6rahm4and 
one  of  the  Praj4patis  or  divine  progenitors. 
He  had  sixty  daughters,  twenty-seven  of 
whoin  married  to  Easyapa  produced, 
accordiiig  to  one  of  the  Indian  cosmogo- 
xues,  all  mundane  beines.  Does  the 
epithet,  Bescendent  of  Daksha,  given  to 
Suras^  mean  that  she  is  one  of  those 
daughters  ?  I  think  not.  This  epithet  is 
perhaps  an  appellation  common  to  all 
created  beings  as  having  sprung  from 
Daksha."    GOBBESIO, 


Then  hosts  of  spirits  as  thejr  gazed 
The  daring  of  the  V^nar  praiseo. 
Through  the  broad  fields  of  ether,  fast 
Garud's  royal  self,  he  passed, 
The  region  of  the  cloud  and  raiti. 
Loved  by  the  gay  Gandharva  train. 
Where  mid  the  birds  that  came  and  went 
Shone  Indra's  glorious  bow  unbent. 
And  like  a  host  of  wandering  stars 
Flashed  the  high  Qods'  celestial  cars. 
Fierce  Sinhik&'  who  joyed  in  ill  ^ 

And  chan^d  her  form  to  work  her  will,  ^ 
Descried  ffim  on  his  airy  way  ^ 

And  marked  the  Y^nar  for  her  prey. 

*  This  day  at  length,'  the  demon  cried, 

*  My  hunger  shall  be  satisfied,' 
And  at  his  passing  shadow  caught 
Delighted  with  the  cheering  thought. 
The  V&nar  felt  the  power  that  stayed 
And  held  him  as  she  grasped  his  shades 
Like  some  tall  ship  upon  the  main 
That  struggles  witn  the  wind  in  vain. 
Below,  aw)ve,  his  eye  he  bent 

And  scanned  the  sea  and  firmament. 
High  from  the  briny  deep  upreared 
The  monster's  hideous  form  appeared, 
'  Hugriva's  tale,'  he  cried,  *  is  tarue  : 
This  is  the  demon  dire  to  view 
Of  whom  the  Vdnar  monarch  told. 
Whose  grasp  a  passing  shade  can  hold.' 
Then,  as  a  cloud  in  ram-time  grows. 
His  form,  dilating,  swelled  and  rose. 
Wide  as  the  space  from  heaven  to  hell 
Her  jaws  she  opened  with  a  yell. 
And  rushed  upon  her  fanciea  prey 
With  cloud-like  roar  to  seize  and  slay. 
The  y&nar  swift  as  thought  compressed 
His  borrowed  bulk  of  limb  and  cneet, 
And  stood  with  one  quick  bound  inside 
The  monstrous  mouth  she  opened  wide. 
Hid  like  the  moon  when  lUhu'  draws 
The  orb  within  his  ravening  jaws. 
Within  that  ample  cavern  pent 
The  demon's  form  he  tore  and  rent. 
And,  from  the  mangled  carcass  freed. 
Game  forth  again  with  thought-like  speed.* 


1  Sinhik&is  the  mother  of  B^ho  die 
dragon's  head  or  ascending  node,  the  ehi^ 
agent  in  eclipses. 

*  B4hu  is  the  demon  who  causes  eolipses 
by  attempting  to  swallow  the  sun  and 
moon. 

'  According  to  De  Gubematis,  the  a«i« 
thor  of  the  very  learned,  ingenious,  and 
interesting  though  too  fanciful  Zoological 
Mythology,  Hanum&n  here  represents  the 
sun  entering  into  and  escaping  from  a 
cloud.  Thebil^ical  Jonah,  according  to 
him,  typifies  the  same  phenomenon.  S&^df, 
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TLus  with  his  skill  tlie  fiend  be  slew, 
Then  to  his  wonted  stature  grew. 
The  spirits  saw  the  demon  die, 
And  hailed  the  V4nar  from  the  sky  : 
'  Well  hast  thou  fought  a  wondrous  fight 
Nor  spared  the  fiend's  terrific  might. 
On,  on  !  perform  the  blameless  deed, 
And  in  thine  every  wish  succeed. 
Ne*ercan  they  fail  in  whom  combine 
Such  valour,  thought,  and  skill  as  thine.' 
Pleased  with  their  praises  as  they  sang, 
Again  through  fields  of  air  he  sprang, 
And  now,  his  travail  wellnigh  done. 
The  distant  shore  was  almost  won. 
Before  him  on  the  margent  stood 
In  long  dark  line  a  waving  wood, 
And  the  fair  island,  bright  and  green 
With  flowers  and  trees,  was  clearly  seen, 
And  every  babbling  brook  that  gave 
Her  lord  the  sea  a  tribute  wave. 
He  lighted  down  on  Lamba*s  peak 
Which  tinted  metals  stain  and  streak, 
And  looked  where  Lank&'s  splendid  town 
Shone  on  the  mountain  like  a  crown. 


CANTO  II. 


LANKA. 

The  glorious  sight  a  while  he  viewed, 
Then  to  the  town  his  way  pursued. 
Around  the  V^nar  as  he  went 
Breathed  from  the  wood  delicious  scent, 
And  the  soft  grass  beneath  his  feet 
With  gem-like  flowers  was  bright  and 

Still  as  the  V&nar  nearer  drew 
More  clearly  rose  the  town  to  view. 
The  palm  her  fan-like  leaves  displayed, 
Priy&las'  lent  their  pleasant  shade. 
And  mid  the  lower  greenery  far 
Conspicuous  rose  the  Kovid^r." 
A  thousand  trees  mid  flowei-s  that  glowed 
Hung  down  their  fruit's  delicious  load,' 
And  in  tlieir  crests  that  rocked  and  swayed 
Sweet  birds  delightful  music  made. 
And  there  were  pleasant  pools  whereon 
I'he  glories  of  the  lotus  snone  ; 
And  gleams  of  sparkling  fountains,  stirred 
By  many  a  joyous  water-bird, 

speaking  of  sunset,  says  Yunas  andar-i- 
dihdni  mdhi  shitd :  Jonas  was  within  the 
fish's  mouth.    See  Additional  Notes. 

*  The  Buchanania  Latifolia, 

«  The  Bauhinia  Variegata. 

3  Through  the  power  that  R&van's  stern 
uiortifications  had  won  for  him  his  trees 
bore  flowers  and  fruit  simultaneously. 


Around,  in  lovely  gardens  grew 

Blobms  sweet  of  scent  and  oright  of  hue. 

And  Lank4,  seat  of  B^van's  sway, 

Before  the  wondering  V&iiar  lay : 

With  stately  domes  and  turrets  tall, 

Encircled  by  a  golden  wall, 

And  moats  whose  waters  were  aglow 

With  lily  blossoms  bright  below  : 

For  Sita's  sake  defended  well 

With  bolt  and  bar  and  sentinel. 

And  Rakshases  who  roamed  in  bands 

With  ready  bows  in  eager  hands. 

He  saw  the  stately  mansions  rise 

Like  pale-hued  clouds  in  autumn  skies ; 

Where  noble  streets  were  broad  and  bright, . 

And  banners  waved  on  every  height. 

Her  gates  were  glorious  to  behold, 

Rich  with  the  shine  of  burnished  gold : 

A  lovely  city  planned  and  decked 

By  heaven's  creative  arhitect,^ 

Fairest  of  earthly  cities  meet 

To  be  the  Gods'  celestial  seat. 

The  V&nar  by  the  northern  gate 

Thus  in  his  heart  began  debate  t 

•  Our  mightiest  host  would  strive  in  vain 
To  take  this  city  on  the  main  : 

A  city  that  may  well  defy 
The  chosen  warriors  of  toe  sky ; 
A  city  never  to  be  won 
E'en  by  the  aim  of  Eaghu's  son. 
Here  is  no  hope  by  guile  to  win 
The  hostile  hearts  ol  those  within. 

*  T  were  vain  to  war,  or  bribe,  or  sow 
Dissension  mid  the  V6.nar  foe. 

But  now  mv  search  must  I  pursue 

Until  the  Maithil  queen  1  view; 

And,  when  I  find  the  captive  dame. 

Make  victory  mine  only  aim. 

But,  if  1  wear  my  present  shape. 

How  shall  I  enter  and  escape 

The  B^kshas  troops,  their  guards   and 
spies, 

And  sleepless  watch  of  cruel  eyes  7 

The  fienas  of  giant  race  who  hold 

This  mighty  town  are  strong  and  bold ; 

And  1  must  labour  to  elude 

The  fiercely  watchful  multitude. 

I  in  a  shape  to  mock  their  sight 
Must  steal  within  the  town  by  night. 
Blind  with  my  art  the  demons'  eyes, 
And  thus  achieve  my  entei-prise. 
How  may  I  see,  myself  unseen 
Of  the  fierce  king,  the  captive  queen. 
And  meet  her  in  some  lonely  place, 
With  none  beside  her,  face  to  face  ?  * 

When  the  bright  sun  had  left  the  skies 
The  Vdnar  dwarfed  his  mighty  size, 
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And,  in  the  straitest  bounds  restrftined. 

The  bigneM  of  a  cat  retained.' 

Then,  when  the  moon's  soft  light  was 

si^read. 
Within  the  city's  walls  he  sped. 


6oakV. 


CANTO  III. 
THE  GUARDIAN  GODDESS. 

There  from  the  circling  rampart's  height 
He  gazed  upon  the  wondrous  sight ; 
Broad  gates  with  burnished  gold  dis- 
played, 
And  courts  with  turkises  inlaid; 
With  gleaming  silver,  gems,  and  rows 
Of  crystal  stairs  and  porticoes. 
In  semblance  of  a  B&Kshas  dame 
The  city's  guardian  Goddess  came,— 
For  she  with  glances  sure  and  keen 
The  entrance  of  a  foe  had  seen,— 
And  thus  with  fury  in  her  eye 
Addressed  him  with  an  angry  cry  j 

*  Who  art  thou  ?  what  has  led  thee,  say. 
Within  these  walls  to  find  thy  way  ? 
Thou  mayst  not  enter  here  in  spite 

Of  B&van  and  his  warriors'  might.* 

*  And  who  art  thou  ?'  the  V&nar  cried. 
By  form  and  frown  unterrified  ; 

'  Why  hast  thou  met  me  by  the  gate, 
And  chid  me  thus  infuriate  ?' 

He  ceased  :  and  Lank4  made  reply; 
'The  guardian  of  the  town  am  I, 
Who  watch  for  ever  to  fulfil 
My  lord  the  Rikshas  monarch's  will. 
But  thou  Shalt  fnll  this  hour,  and  deep 
iShall  be  thy  never-ending  pleep.' 

Again  he  spake  : '  In  spite  oi  thee 
This  golden  city  will  I  see, 
Her  gates  and  towers,  and  all  the  pride 
Of  street  and  square  from  side  to  side, 
And  freely  wander  where  I  please 
Amid  her  groves  of  flowering  trees  ; 
On  all  her  beauties  sate  mine  eye, 
Then,  as  I  came,  will  homeward  hie.' 

Swift  with  an  angry  roar  she  smote 
With  her  huge  hand  the  V6nar's  throat. 
The  smitten  VAnar,  rage-impelled. 
With  fist  upraised  the  monster  felled  ; 
But  quick  repented,  stirred  with  shame 
And  pity  for  a  vanquished  dame, 
When  with  her  senses  troubled,  weak 
With  terror,  thus  she  strove  to  apeak  : 
*0  spare  me  thou  whose* arm  is  strong: 
O  spare  me,  and  forgive  the  wrong. 

'  So  in  Paradise  Lost  Satan  when  he 
has  stealthily  entered  the  garden  of  Eden 
assumes  the  form  of  a  coimorant. 


The  brave  that  law  will  ne'er  transgress 
That  spares  a  woman's  helplessness. 
Hear,  best  of  V&nars,  brave  and  bold. 
What  Brahm&'s  self  of  yore  foretold  : 
'  Beware/  he  said,  *  the  fatal  hour 
When  thou  shalt  own  a  V^nar's  power. 
Then  is  the  giants'  day  of  fear, 
For  terror  and  defeat  are  near.' 
Now,  y&nar  chief,  o'ercome  by  thee, 
I  own  the  tnith  of  heaven's  decree. 
For  Sit&'s  sake  will  ruin  fall 
On  B&va?,  and  his  town,  and  all.' 


CANTO  IV. 

WITHIN  THE  OITir. 

The  guardian  goddess  thus  subdued. 
The  Vanar  chief  his  wa^  pursued. 
And  reached  the  broad  imperial  street 
Where  fresh-blown  flowers  were  bright 

and  sweet. 
The  city  seemed  a  fairer  sky 
Where  cloud-like  houses  rose  on  high. 
Whence  the  soft  sound  of  tabors  came 
Through  many  a  latticed  window  frame. 
And  ever  and  anon  rang  out 
The  merry  laugh  and  joyous  shout. 
From  house  to  house  the  V4nar  went 
And  marked  each  varied  ornament. 
Where  leaves  and  blossoms  deftly  strung 
About  the  crystal  columns  hung. 
Then  soft  and  full  and  sweet  and  clear 
The  song  of  women  charmed  his  ear. 
And,  blending  with  their  dulcet  tones, 
Their  ankletsr  chime  and  tinkling  zones. 
He  heard  the  R&kshas  minstrels  sing 
The  praises  of  their  matchless  king  ; 
And  softly  through  the  evening  air 
Came  murmurings  of  text  and  prayer. 
Here  moved  a  priest  with  tonsured  head. 
And  there  an  eager  envoy  sped, 
Mid  crowds  with  hair  in  matted  twine 
Clothed  in  the  skins  of  deer  and  kine, — 
Whose  only  arms,  which  none  mi^ht  bJame, 
Were  blades  of  grass  and  holy  name.  ^ 
There  savage  warriors  roamed  in  bands 
With  clubs  and  maces  in  their  hands, 
Some  dwarfish  forms,  some  huge  of  size, 
With  single  ears  and  single  eyes. 
Some  shone  in  glittering  mail  arrayed 
With  bow  and  mace  and  flashing  blade  ; 
Fiends  of  all  shapes  and  every  hue. 
Some  fierce  and  foul,  some  fair  to  view. 

1  Priests  who  fought  only  with  the  wea- 
pons of  religion,  the  sacred  grass  used  like 
the  verbena  of  the  Romans  at  sacred  rites 
and  the  consecrated  fire  to  consume  ^e 
offering  of  ghee.  _ 
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He  saw  the  gtisly  legions  wait 
In  strictest  watch  at  K^van's  gate, 
Whose  palace  on  the  mountain  crest 
Rose  proudly  towering  o'er  the  rest, 
Fenced  with  high  ramparts  from  the  foe, 
And  lotus-covered  moats  below. 
But  Hanum^n,  unhindered,  found 
Quick  passage  through  the  guarded  bdund^ 
]^lid  elephants  of  noblest  breed, 
And  gilded  car  and  neighing  steed. 


CANTO  VL» 


THE  COURT. 

The  palace  gates  were  guarded  well 

By  many  a  Kashas  sentinel. 

And  far  within,  concealed  from  view, 

Were  dames  and  female  retinue 

For  nharm  of  form  and  face  renowned  ; 

Whose  tinkling  armlets  made  a  sound, 

Clashed  by  tlie  wearets  in  their  glee, 

Like  music  of  a  dis^tant  sea. 

The  hall  beyond  the  palace  gate, 

Kich  with  each  badge  of  royal  state, 

»  I  omit  Canto  V.  which  corresponds  to 
chapter  XI.  in  Gori-esio's  edition.    That 
scholar  justly  observes  :  **  The  eleventh 
chapter,  Description  of   Kvening,  is  cer- 
tainly  the  work  of  the  Bhapsodists  and 
an  interpolation  of  later  date.   The  chap- 
ter might  be  omitted  without  any  injury 
to  the  action  of  the  poem,  and  besides  the 
metre,  style,  conceits  and  images  differ 
from  the  general  tenour  of  the  poem  ; 
and  that  continual  repetition  of  the  same 
sounds  at  the  end  of  each  hemistich  which 
is  not  exactly  rime,  but  assonance,  reveals 
the  artificial  labour  of  a  more  recent  age.* 
The  following  sample   will  probably  be 
enough.    I  am  unable  to  show  the  differ- 
ence of  style  in  a  translation  : 
Fair  shone  the  moon,  as  if  to  lend 
His  cheering  light  to  guide  a  friend, 
And,  circled  by  the  starry  host, 
Looked  down  upon  the  wild  sea-coast, 
^'he  y^nar  chieftain  raised  his  eyes, 
And  saw  him  sailing  through  the  skies 
Like  a  bright  swan  who  joys  to  take 
His  pastime  on  a  silver  lake  ; 
Fair  moon  that  calms  the  mourner*s  pain. 
Heaves  up  the  waters  of  the  main. 
And  o'er  the  life  beneath  him  throws 
A  tender  light  of  soft  repose. 
The  charm  that  clings  to  Mandar*s  hill. 
Gleams  in  the  sea  when  winds  are  still, 
And  decks  the  lilly's  opening  flower, 
bhowed  in  that  moon  her  sweetest  power. 


Where  lines  of  noble  courtiers  stood. 

Showed  like  a  lion-guarded  wood. 

There  the  wild  music  rose  and  f  611 

Of  drum  and  tabor  and  of  shell, 

I'hrough  chambers  at  each  holy  tide 

By  solemn  worship  sanctified. 

Through  gi^ve  and  gar4en,  undismayed* 

From  house  to  house  the  V^nar  strayed, 

And  still  his  wondering  glances  bent 

On  terrace,  dome,  and  battlement : 

Then  with  a  light  and  rapid  tread 

Prahasta's*  home  he  visited. 

And  Kumbhakar^a^s'  courtyard  where 

A  cloudy  pile  rose  high  in  air  ; 

And,  wandering  o'er  the  hlll>  explored 

The  garden  of  each  Rdkshas  lord. 

Bach   court    and   grove    he    waridered 

through. 
Then  nigh  to  R&van*s  palace  drew. 
She-demons  watched  it  foul  of  face, 
Eace  armed  with  sword  and  spear  and 

mace, 
And  warrior  fiends  of  every  hue, 
A  stvange  and  fearful  retinue. 
There  elephants  in  many  a  row. 
The  terror  of  the  stricken  foe. 
Huge  Air&vat,'  deftly  trained 
In  battle-fields,  stood  ready  chained. 
Fair  litters  on  the  ground  were  set 
Adorned  with  gems  and  golden  net. 
Gay  bloomy  creepers  clothed  the  walls ; 
Green  bowers  were  there  and  picture  halls, 
And  chambers  made  for  soft  delight. 
Broad  banners  waved  on  every  height. 
And  from  the  roof  like  Mandar's  hill 
The  peacock's  cry  came  loud  and  shrill.* 

CANTO  VII. 

fi AVAN'S  PALACE. 

He  passed  within  the  walls  and  gazed 
On  gems  and  gold  that  round  him  blazed^ 
And  many  a  latticed  window  brighi 
With  turkis  and  with  lazulite. 

1  One  of  the  R^kshas  lords. 

«  The  brother  R^va?. 

3  Indra's  elephant. 

*  Bavan's  palace  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied the  'whole  extent  .of  ground,  and  to 
nave  contained  within  its  outer  walls  the 
mansions  of  all  the  great  B&kshas  chiefs. 
K^van's  own  dwelling  seems  to  have  been 
situated  within  the  enchanted  chariot 
Pushpak  :  but  the  description  is  involved 
and  confused,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  chariot  was  inside  the  palace 
or  the  palace  inside  the  chariot. 
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Through  porch  and  ante-rooms  he  passed 
£ach  richer,  fairer  than  the  last ; 
And  spacious  halls  were  lances  lay, 
And  bows  and  shells,  in  fair  array : 
A  glorious  house  that  matched  in  show 
All  Paradise  displayed  below. 
Upon  the  polished  noor  were  spread 
Fresh  buds  and  blossoms  white  and  red, 
And  women  shone,  a  lovely  crowd, 
As  lightning  flashes  through  a  cloud : 
A  palace  splendid  as  the  sky 
Which  moon  and  planets  glorify  : 
Like  earth  whose  towerinfi;  hills  unfold 
Their  zones  and  streaks  of  glittering  gold; 
Where  waving  on  the  mountain  brows 
The  tall  trees  bend  their  laden  boughs. 
And  every  bough  and  tender  spray 
With  a  bright  load  of  bloom  is  gay, 
And  every  flower  the  breeze  has  bent 
Fills  all  the  region  with  its  scent. 
Near  the  tall  palace  pale  of  hue 
Shone  lovely  lakes  where  lilies  blew, 
And  lotuses  with  flower  and  bud 
Gleamed  on  the  bosom  of  the  flood. 
There  shone  with  gems  that  flashed  afar 
The  mar^l  of  the  Flower-named*  car, 
Mid  wondrous  dwellings  still  confessed 
Supreme  and  nobler  than  the  rest. 
Thereon  with  wondrous  art  designed 
Were  turkis  birds  of  varied  kind^ 
^nd  many  a  sculptured  serpent  rolled 
ilis  twisted  coil  in  burnished  gold.^ 
And  steeds  were  there  of  noblest  form 
With  flying  feet  as  fleet  as  storm  : 
And  elephants  with  deftest  skill 
Stood  sculptured  by  a  silver  rill. 
Each  bearing  on  bis  trunk  a  wreath 
Of  lilies  from  the  flood  beneath. 
There  Lakshmi,*  beauty's  heavenly  queen. 
Wrought  by  the  artist's  skill,  was  seen 
Beside  a  flower-clad  pool  to  stand 
Holding  a  lotus  in  her  hand. 


CANTO  VIII. 


THE  ENCHANTED  CAR* 

There  gleamed  the  car  with  wealth  untold 
Of  precious  gems  and  burnished  gold  ; 


*  Pushpak  from  pushpa  a  flower.  The 
car  has  been  mentioned  before  in  Bdvan's 
expedition  to  carry  off  Sit&,  Book  III. 
Canto  XXXV. 

«  Lakshmi  is  the  wife  of  Vishnu  and  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty  and  Felicity!  She  rose, 
Uke  Aphrodite,  from  the  foam  of  the  sea. 
For  an  account  of  her  birth  and  beauty, 
see  Book  1.  Canto  XLY. 


Nor  could  the  Wind-God's  son  withdraw 

His  rapt  gaze  from  the  sight  he  saw, 

By  Visvakarma's'  self  proclaimed         ' 

The  noblest  work  his  hand  had  framed. 

Uplifted  in  the  air  it  glowed 

Bright  as  the  sun's  diurnal  road. 

The  eye  might  scan  the  wondrous  frame 

Aud  vainly  seek  one  spot  to  blame, 

v^o  fine  was  every  part  and  fair 

With  gems  inlaid  with  lavish  care. 

No  precious  stones  so  rich  adorn 

The  cars  wherein  the  Gods  are  borne. 

Prize  of  the  all-resistless  might 

That  sprang  from  pain  and  penance  rite,  * 

Obedient  to  the  master's  will 

It  moved  o'er  wood  and  towering  hill, 

A  glorious  marvel  well  designed 

By  Visvakarm&'s  artist  mind. 

Adorned  with  every  fair  device 

That  decks  the  cars  of  Paradise. 

Swift  moving  as  the  master  chose 

It  flew  through  air  or  sank  or  rose,' 

And  in  its  fleetness  left  behind 

The  fury  of  the  rushing  wind  : 

Meet  mansion  for  the  good  and  great. 

The  holy,  wise,  and  fortunate. 

Throughout  the  chariot's  vast  extent 

Were  chambers  wide  and  excelleut, 

All  pure  and  lovely  to  the  eyes 

As  moonlight  shed  from  cloudless  skies. 

Fierce  goblins,  rovers  of  the  night 

Who  cleft  the  clouds  with  swiftest  flight 

III  oounUess  hosts  that  chariot  drew. 

With  earrings  clashing  as  they  flew. 


CANTO  IX. 

THE  LADIES'  BOWER. 

Where  stately  mansions  rose  around, 
A  palace  fairer  still  he  found. 
Whose  royal  height  aud  splendour  showed 
Where  Ra van's  self,  the  king,  abode. 
A  chosen  band  with  bow  and  sword 
Guarded  the  palace  of  their  lord. 
Where  R^kshas  dames  of  noble  race 
And  many  a  princess  fair  of  face 
Whom  B^van's  arm  had  torn  away 
From  vanquished  kings  in  slumber  lay. 

1  Visvakann4  is  the  architect  of  the 
Gods,  the  Hephaestos  or  Mulciber  of  the 
Indian  heaven. 

»  K4van  in  the  resistless  power  whioh 
his  long  austerities  had  endowed  him  with* 
had  conquered  his  brother  Kuvera  t|ie 
God  of  Gold  and  taken  from  him  hit 
greatest  treasure  this  enchanted  car. 

3  Like  Milton's  heavenly  car  : 

'  Itself  instinct  with  spirit.* 


Canto  X. 
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lliere  jewelled  arches  high  overhead 
An  eyer-changing  lustre  shed 
From  ruby,  pear],  and  every  gem 
On  golden  pillars  under  them. 
Delicious  came  the  tempered  air 
That  breathed  a  heavenly  summer  there, 
stealing  through  bloomy  trees  that  bore 
Each  pleasant  fruit  in  endless  store. 
Ko  check  was  there  from  jealous  guard, 
No  door  was  fast,  no  portal  barred ; 
Only  a  sweet  air  breathed  to  meet 
The  stranger,  as  a  host  should  greet 
A  wanderer  of  his  kith  and  kin 
And  woo  his  weary  steps  within. 
He  stood  within  a  spacious  hall 
With  fretted  roof  and  painted  wall, 
The  giant  R&van's  boast  and  pride, 
Loved  even  as  a  lovely  bride. 
*Twere  long  to  tell  each  marvel  there. 
The  crystal  floor,  the  jewelled  stair, 
The  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  shine 
Of  chrysolite  and  almandine. 
There  breathed  the  fairest  blooms  of  spring ; 
There  flashed  the  proud  swan's  silver  wing, 
The  splendour  of  whose  feathers  broke 
Through  fragrant  wreaths  of  aloe  smoke. 

•  Tis  Indra's  heaven,'  the  Vdnar  cried, 
Gazing  in  joy  from  side  to  side  ; 

'  The  home  of  all  the  Gods  is  this. 

The  mansion  of  eternal  bliss.' 

There  were  the  softest  carpets  spread, 

Delightful  to  the  sight  and  tread. 

Where  many  a  lovely  woman  lay 

O'ercome  by  sleep,  fatigued  with  play. 

The  wine  no  longer  cheered  the  feast, 

The  sound  of  revelry  had  ceased. 

The  tinkling  feet  no  longer  stirred, 

No  chiming  of  a  zone  was  heard. 

So  when  each  bird  has  sought  her  nest, 

And  swans  are  mute  and  wild  bees  rest. 

Sleep  the  fair  lilies  on  the  lake 

Till  the  sun's  kiss  shall  bid  them  wake. 

Like  the  calm  field  of  winter's  sky 

Which  stars  unnumbered  glorify, 

So  shone  and  glowed  the  sumptuous  room 

With  living  stars  that  chased  the  gloom. 

'  These  are  the  stars,'  the  chieftain  cried, 

*  In  autumn  nights  that  earth- ward  glide. 
In  brighter  forms  to  reappear 

And  shine  in  matchless  lustre  here.' 
With  wondering  eyes  a  while  he  viewed 
Bach  graceful  form  and  attitude. 
One  lady's  head  was  backward  thrown, 
Bare  was  her  arm  and  loose  her  zone. 
The  garland  that  her  brow  had  graced 
Hung  cldsely  round  another's  waist. 
Here  gleamed  two  little  feet  all  bare 
Of  anklets  that  had  sparkled  there, 
Here  lay  a  queenly  dame  at  rest 
In  all  her  glorious  garments  dressed, 
There  slept  another  whose  small  hand 


Had  loosened  every  tie  and  band. 
In  careless  grace  another  lay 
With  gems  and  jewels  cast  away. 
Like  a  young  creeper  when  the  tread 
Of  the  wild  elephant  has  spread 
Confusion  and  destruction  round, 
And  cast  it  flowerless  to  the  ground. 
Here  lay  a  slumberer  still  as  death. 
Save  only  that  her  balmy  breath 
Baised  ever  and  anon  the  lace 
That  floated  o'er  her  sleeping  face. 
There,  sunk  in  sleep,  an  amorous  maid 
Her  sweet  head  on  a  mirror  laid. 
Like  a  fair  lily  bending  till 
Her  petals  rest  upon  the  rill. 
Another  black-eyed  damsel  pressed 
Her  lute  upon  her  heaving  breast, 
As  though  her  loving  arms  were  twined 
Round  him  for  whom  her  bosom  pined. 
Another  pretty  sleiBper  round 
A  silver  vase  her  arms  had  wound, 
That  seemed,  so  fresh  and  fair  and  yotmg 
A  wreath  of  flowers  that  o'er  it  hung. 
In  sweet  disorder  lay  a  throng 
Weary  of  dance  and  play  and  song, 
Where  heedless  girls  had  sunk  to  rest 
One  pillowed  on  another's  breast, 
Her  tender  cheek  half  seen  beneath 
Bed  roses  of  the  falling  wreath, 
The  while  her  long  soft  hair  concealed 
The  beauties  that  her  friend  revealed. 
With  limbs  at  random  interlaced 
Round  arm  and  leg  and  throat  and  waist, 
That  wreath  of  women  lay  asleep 
Like  blossoms  in  a  careless  heap. 


CANTO  X. 

BAVAN  ASLEEP. 

Apart  a  dais  of  crystal  rose 
With  couches  spread  for  soft  repose. 
Adorned  with  gold  and  gems  of  price 
Meet  for  the  halls  of  Paiadise. 
A  canopy  was  o'er  them  spread 
Pale  as  the  light  the  moon  beams  shed. 
And  female  figures,*  deftly  planned, 
The  faces  of  the  sleepers  fanned. 
There  on  a  splendid  couch,  asleep 
On  softest  skins  of  deer  and  sheep. 
Dark  as  a  cloud  that  dims  the  day 
The  monarch  of  the  giants  lay, 
Perfumed  with  sandal's  precious  scent 
And  gay  with  golden  ornament. 

J  Women,  says  V&lmlki.  But  the  Com- 
mentator says  that  automatic  figures  only 
are  meant.  Women  would  have  seea 
Hanum4n  and  given  the  alarm. 
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tlia  fiery  eyes  in  slumber  closed, 
In  glittering  robes  the  king  reposed 
Like  Mandar's  mighty  hill  asleep 
With  flowery  trees  that  clothe  his  steep. 
Near  and  more  near  the  V&nar  drew 
The  monarch  of  the  fiends  to  viewf 
And  saw  the  giant  stretched  supine 
Fatigued  with  play  and  drunk  with  wine. 
While,  shaking  all  the  monstrous  frame, 
His  breath  like  hissing  serpents'  came. 
With  gold  and  glittering  bracelets  gay 
His  mighty  arms  extended  lay 
Huge  as  the  towering  shafts  that  bear 
The  flag  of  Indra  high  in  air. 
Scars  by  Air&vat's  tusk  impressed 
Showed  red  upon  his  shaggy  breast. 
And  on  his  shoulders  were  displayed    * 
The  dints  the  thunder-bolt  had  made.* 
The  spouses  of  the  giant  king 
Around  their  lord  were  slumbering, 
And,  gay  with  sparkling  earrings,  shone 
Fair  as  the  moon  to  look  upon. 
There  by  her  husband's  side  was  seen 
Mandodari  the  favourite  queen, 
The  beauty  of  whose  youthful  face 
Beamed  a  soft  glory  through  the  place. 
The  Vdnar  marked  the  dame  more  fair 
Than  all  the  royal  ladies  there, 
And  thought,  *These  rarest  beauties  speak 
The  matchless  dame  I  come  to  seek. 
Peerless  in  grace  and  splendour,  she 
The  Maithil  queen  must  surely  be.' 


CANTO  xr. 

THE  BANQUET  HALL. 

But  soon  the  baseless  thought  was  spumed 
And  longing  hope  again  returned  : 
*No:  Kama's  wife  is  none  of  these. 
No  careless  dame  that  lives  at  ease. 
Her  widowed  heart  has  ceased  to  care 
For  dress  and  sleep  and  dainty  fare. 
She  near  a  lover  ne'er  would  lie 
Though  Indra  wooed  her  from  the  sky. 
Her  own,  her  only  lord,  whom  none 
Can  match  in  heaven,  is  Baghu's  son.' 

Then  to  the  banquet  hall  intent 
On  strictest  search  his  steps  he  bent. 
He  passed  within  the  door,  and  found 
Fnir  women  sleejjing  on  the  ground. 
Where  wearied  with  the  song,  perchance, 
The  merry  game,  the  wanton  dance. 
Each  girl  with  wine  and  sleep  oppressed 

1  R4van  had  fought  against  Indra  and 
the  Gods,  and  his  body  was  still  scarred 
by  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  tusks  of 
Indra's  elephant  and  by  the  fieiy  bolts  of 
the  Thunderer, 


Had  sunk  her  drooping  head  to  rest. 
That  spacious  hall  from  side  to  side 
With  noblest  fare  was  wdl  supplied. 
There  quarters  of  the  boar,  ana  hei^ 
Roast  of  the  buffalo  and  deer. 
There  on  gold  plate,  untouched  as  yet. 
The  peacock  and  the  hen  were  set 
There  deftly  mixed  with  salt  and  curd 
Wfws  meat  of  many  a  beast  and  bird. 
Of  kid  and  porcupine  and  hare, 
And  dainties  of  the  sea  and  air. 
There  wrought  of  gold,  ablaze  with  shiner 
Of  precious  stones,  were  cups  of  wine, 
Throuj^h  court  and  bower  and  banquet  hall 
The  "Vanar  passed  and  viewed  them  all  j 
From  end  to  end,  in  every  spot, 
For  Sit^  searched,  but  found  her  not. 


CANTO  XII. 


THE  SEARCH  RENEWED. 

Again  the  V^nar  chief  began 

Each  chamber,  bower,  and  hall  to  scan. 

In  vain :  he  found  not  her  he  sought. 

And  pondered  thus  in  bitter  thought : 

'  Ah  me  the  Maithil  queen  is  slain: 

She,  ever  true  and  free  from  stain. 

The  fiend's  entreaty  has  denied. 

And  by  his  cruel  hand  has  died. 

Or  has  she  sunk,  by  terror  killed. 

When  first  she  saw  the  palace  filled 

With  female  monsters  evil-miened 

Who  wait  upon  the  robber  fiend  ? 

No  battle  fought,  no  might  displayed. 

In  vain  this  anxious  search  is  made  ; 

Nor  shall  my  steps,  made  slow  by  shame. 

Because  I  failed  to  find  the  dame. 

Back  to  our  lord  the  king  be  bent. 

For  he  is  swift  to  punishment. 

In  every  bower  my  feet  have  been. 

The  dames  of  R&van  have  I  seen  ; 

But  B&ma's  spouse  I  seek  in  vain. 

And  all  my  toil  is  fruitless  pain. 

How  shall  I  meet  the  V4nar  band 

I  left  upon  the  ocean  strand  ? 

How,  when  they  bid  me  speak,  proclaim 

These  tidings  of  defeat  and  shame? 

How  shall  I  look  on  Angad's  eye  ? 

What  words  will  J6mbav4n  reply  ? 

Tet  dauntless  hearts  will  never  fail 

To  win  success  though  foes  assail, 

And  I  this  sorrow  will  subdue 

And  search  the  palace  through  and  throu^ 

Exploring  with  my  cautious  tread 

Bach  spot  as  yet  unvisited.' 

Again  he  turned  him  to  explore 
Each  chamber,  hall,  and  corridor, 
And  arbour  bright  with  scented  bloonu 
And  lodge  and  cell  and  picture-room. 


Canto  XIV, 
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"With  eager  eye  and  noiseless  feet 
He  passed  through  many  a  cool  retreat 
Where  women  lay  in  slumber  drowned; 
But  ^t4  still  wab  nowhere  found. 

CANTO  XIII. 


DESPAIR  AND  HOPE. 

Then  rapid  as  the  lightning's  flame 
From  Ba van's  halls  the  Vdnar  came. 
Sach  lingering  hope  was  oold  and  dead* 
And  thus  within  his  heart  he  said  : 
'  Alas,  my  fruitless  search  is  done  : 
Long  have  I  tolled  for  Kaghu's  son  ; 
And  yet  with  all  my  care  have  seen 
No  traces  of  the  ravished  queen. 
It  may  be,  while  the  giant  through 
The  lone  air  with  his  captive  flew. 
The  Maithll  lady,  tender-souled. 
Slipped  struggling  from  the  robber's  hold, 
And  the  wild  sea  is  rolling  now 
O'er  Sit^  of  the  beauteous  broiy. 
Or  did  she  perish  of  alarm 
When  circled  by  the  monster's  arm  ? 
Or  crushed,  unable  to  withstand 
The  pressure  of  that  monstrous  hand  ? 
Or  when  she  spurned  his  suit  with  scorQ, 
Her  tender  limbs  were  rent  and  torn, 
And  she,  her  virtue  unsubdued. 
Was  slaughtered  for  the  giant  s  food. 
Shall  I  to  Raghu*s  son  relate 
His  well-beloved  consort*s  fate, 
My  crime  the  same  if  I  reveal 
The  mournful  story  or  conceal  ? 
If  with  no  happier  tale  to  tell 
I  6ee](  our  mountain  citadel. 
How  shall  I  face  our  lord  the  king, 
And  meet  his  angry  questioning  ? 
How  shall  J  greet  my  friends,  and  broo^ 
The  muttered  taunt,  the  scornful  look  ? 
How  to  the  son  of  Baghu  go 
And  kill  him  with  my  tale  of  woe  ? 
For  sure  the  mournful  taje  I  bear 
Will  strike  him  dead  with  wild  despair* 
And  Lakshma^,  ever  fond  and  true, 
Will,  undivided,  perish  too. 
Bharat  will  learn  his  brother's  fate, 
And  die  of  grief  disconsolate, 
And  sad  Satrughna  with  a  C17 
Of  anguish  on  his  corpse  will  die. 
Our  kmg  Sugriva,  ever  found, 
True  to  each  bond  in  honour  bound, 
Will  mourn  the  pledge  he  vainly  gave, 
And  die  with  him  he  could  not  save. 
Then  Rumd  his  divoted  wife 
For  her  dead  lord  will  leave  her  life, 
And  T4r&,  widowed  and  forlorn. 
Will  die  in  anguish,  sorrow-worn. 


On  Angad  too  the  blow  \eill  fall 
Killing  the  hope  and  joy  of  all. 
The  ruin  of  their  prince  and  king 
The  Vanars'  souls  with  woe  will  wring, 
And  each,  overwhelmed  with  dark  despair. 
Will  beat  his  head  and  rend  his  hair. 
Each,  graced  and  honoured  long,  will  miffS 
His  careless  life  of  easy  bliss, 
In  happy  troops  will  play  no  more 
On  breezy  rock  and  snady  shore, 
But  with  his  darling  wife  and  child 
Will  seek  the  mountain  top,  and  wild 
With  hopeless  desolation,  throw 
Himself,  his  wife,  and  babe,  below. 
Ah  no ;  unless  the  dame  J  find 
I  ne'er  will  meet  my  Vdnar  kind. 
Here  rather  in  some  distant  dell  * 
A  lonely  hermit  will  1  dwell. 
Where  roots  and  berries  will  supply 
My  humble  wants  until  I  die ; 
Op  on  the  shore  will  raise  a  pyre 
And  perish  in  the  kindled  fire. 
Or  I  will  strictly  fast  until 
With  slow  decay  my  life  I  kill. 
And  ravening  dogs  and  birds  of  air 
The  limbs  of  HanumAn  shall  tear. 
Here  will  I  die,  but  never  bring 
Destruction  on  my  race  and  king. 
But  still  unsearohed  one  grove  i  see 
With  many  a  bright  Asoka  tree. 
There  will  I  enter  in,  and  through 
The  tangled  shade  my  search  renew. 
Be  glory  to  the  host  on  high, 
The  Sun  and  Moon  who  light  the  sky. 
The  Vasus*  and  the  Maruts'*  train, 
Adityas^  and  the  Ai^vins^  twain. 
So  may  I  win  success,  and  bring 
The  lady  back  with  triumphing,' 


CANTO  XIV. 

THE  AlSOKA  GBOVB. 

He  cleared  the  barrier  at  a  bound  ; 
He  stood  within  the  pleasant  ground. 


1  The  Vasus  are  a  class  of  eight  deities, 
originally  personifications  of  natural  phe- 
nomena. 

»  The  Maruts  are  the  wi^ds  or  Storm- 
Gods. 

••»  The  Adityas  were  originally  seven 
deities  of  the  heavenly  sphere  of  whom 
Varunais  the  chief.  The  name  Aditvs 
was  afterwards  given  to  any  God,  specially 
to  Siirya  the  Sun. 

4  The  Asvins  are  the  Heavenly  Twins, 
the  pastor  and  Pollux  of  the^Hindus. 
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And  with  delighted  eyes  surveyed 
The  climbing  plants  and  varied  shade. 
He  saw  unnumbered  trees  unfold 
The  treasures  of  their  pendent  gold. 
As,  searching  for  the  Maithil  queen. 
He  strayed  through  alleys  soft  and  green; 
And  when  a  spray  he  bent  or  broke 
Some  little  bird  that  slept  awoke. 
Whene'er  the  breeze  of  morning  blew. 
Where'er  a  startled  peacock  flew. 
The  gaily  coloured  branches  shea 
Their  flowery  rain  upon  his  head 
That  cluuff  around  the  y4nar  till 
He  seemea  a  blossom -covered  hillj 
The  earth,  on  whose  fair  bosom  lay 
The  flowers  that  fell  from  every  spray, 
Was  serious  as  a  lovely  maid 
In  all  her  brightest  robes  arrayed. 
He  saw  the  breath  of  morning  shake 
The  lilies  on  the  rippling  lake 
Whose  waves  a  pleasant  lapping  made 
On  crystal  steps  with  gems  inlaid. 
Then   roaming  through   the  enchanted 

ground, 
A  pleasant  hill  the  Y&nar  found. 
And  grottoes  in  the  living  stone 
With  grass  and  flowery  trees  overgrown. 
Through  rocks  and  boughs  a  brawling  rill 
Leapt  from  the  bosom  of  the  hill. 
Like  a  proud  beau^  when  she  flies 
From  her  love's  arms  with  angry  eyes. 
He  clomb  a  tree  that  near  him  grew 
And  leafy  shade  around  him  threw. 
'  Hence,'  thought  the  V&nar,  *  shall  I  see 
The  Maithil  dame,  if  here  i^e  be, 
These  lovely  trees,  this  cool  retreat 
Will  surely  tempt  her  wandering  feet. 
Here  the  sad  queen  will  roam  apart. 
And  dream  of  B&ma  in  her  heart.' 


CANTO  XV.  . 
srrZ 

Fair  as  Kaillua  white  with  snow 

He  saw  a  palace  flash  and  fflow, 

A  crystal  pavement  gem-inlaid, 

And  coral  steps  and  colonnade. 

And  gliiterinff  towers  that  kissed  the  skies. 

Whose  dazzling  splendour  charmed  his 

eyes. 
There  pallid,  with  neglected  dress. 
Watched  close  by  fiend  and  giantess. 
Her  sweet  face  thin  with  constant  flow 
Of  tears,  with  fasting  and  with  woe  ; 
Pale  as  the  young  moon's  orescent  when 
The  first  faint  light  returns  to  men  : 


>  The  poet  forgets  that  Hanum&n  has 
reduced  himself  to  the  size  of  a  cat. 


Dim  as  the  flame  when  clouds  of  smoka 
The  latent  glory  hide  and  choke ; 
Like  Rohinl  the  queen  of  stars 
Oppressed  by  the  red  planet  Mara ; 
From  her  dear  friends  and  husband  torn. 
Amid  the  cruel  fiends,  forlorn. 
Who  fierce-eyed  watch  around  her  kept, 
A  tender  woman  sat  and  wept. 
Her  sobs,  her  sighs,  her  mournful  mien. 
Her  glorious  eyes,  proclaimed  the  queen. 
•This,  this  is  she,'  the  V&nar  cried, 
•  Fair  as  the  moon  and  lotus-eyed, 
I  saw  the  giant  R4van  bear 
A  captive  through  the  fields  of  air. 
Such  was  the  beauty  of  the  dame  ; 
Her  form,  her  lips,  ner  eyes  the  same. 
This  peerless  queen  whom  I  behold 
Is  B&ma's  wife  with  limbs  of  gold. 
Best  of  the  sons  of  men  is  he. 
And  worthy  of  her  lord  is  she.' 


CANTO  XVL 

HANUMAN'S  LAMENT. 

Then,  all  his  thoug^hts  on  Slt4  bent. 

The  y&nar  chieftain  made  lament : 

'  The  queen  to  Rama's  soul  endeared. 

By  LaKshman's  pious  heart  revered. 

Lies  here,— for  none  may  strive  with  Pater 

A  captive,  sad  and  desolate. 

The  Drothers'  might  full  well  she  knows. 

And  bravely  bears  the  storm  of  woes, 

As  swelling  Gangi  in  the  rains 

The  rush  of  every  flood  sustains. 

Her  lord,  for  her,  fierce  Bfili  slew, 

Vir&dha's  monstrous  might  o'erthrew. 

For  her  the  fourteen  thousand  slain 

In  Janasth&n  bedewed  the  plain. 

And  if  for  her  Ikshv&ku's  son 

Destroyed  the  world  'twere  nobly  done. 

This,  this  is  she,  so  far  renown^. 

Who  sprang  from  out  the  furrowed  ground,' 

Child  of  thehieh-souled  king  whose  sway 

The  men  of  MithiU  obev  : 

The  glorious  lady  wooed  and  won 

By  Dasaratha's  noblest  son ; 

And  now  these  sad  eyes  look  on  her  ' 

Mid  hostile  fiends  a  prisoner. 

From  home  and  eveiy  blit>s  she  fled 

By  wifely  love  and  duty  led. 

And , heedless  of  a  wanderer's  woes, 

A  life  in  lonely  forests  chose. 

This,  this  is  she  so  fair  of  mouhl, 

Whose  limbs  are  bright  as  burnished  foM, 


1  Slt&  *not  of  woman  bom,'  was  found 
by  King  Janak  as  he  was  tuminff  itp;the 
ground  in  preparation  for  a  sacrifice.  'See 
Book  II.  Canto  CXVIII. 
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Whose  Toice  was  ever  soft  and  mild, 
Who  sweetly  spoke  and  sweetly  smiled. 
O,  what  is  Bdma's  misery  !  how 
lie  longs  to  see  his  darling  now ! 
Pining  for  one  of  her  fond  looks 
As  one  athirst  for  water- brooks. 
Absorbed  in  woe  the  lady  sees 
No  B^kshas  guard,  no  blooming  trees. 
Her  eyes  are  with  her  thoughts,  and  they 
Are  fixed  on  B&ma  far  away,' 

CANTO  XVII. 


SITA'S  GUABD, 

His  pitying  eyes  with  tears  bedewed. 
The  weeping  queen  again  he  viewed. 
And  saw  around  the  prisoner  stand 
Her  demon  guard,  a  tearful  band  : 
Some  earless,  some  with  ears  that  hung 
Low  as  their  feet  and  loosely  swung  : 
Some  fierce  with  single  ears  and  eyes, 
Some  dwarfish,  some  of  monstrous  size  : 
Some  with  their  dark  necks  long  and  thin 
With  hair  upon  the  knotty  skin  : 
Some  with  wild  locks,  some  bald  and  bare, 
Some  covered  o'er  with  bristly  hair  : 
Some  tall  and  strai^ht,some  bowed  and  bent 
With  every  foul  disfigurement : 
All  black  and  fierce  with  eyes  ol  fire, 
Buthless  and  stern  and  swift  to  ire : 
Some  with  the  jackal's  jaw  and  nose, 
Some  faced  like  boars  and  buffaloes  : 
Some  with  the  heads  of  goats  and  kine^ 
Of  elephants,  and  dogs,  and  swine  : 
With  lions'  lips  and  horses'  brows. 
They  walked  with  feet  of  mules  and  cows  :  > 
Swords,  maces,  clubs,  and  spears  they  bore 
In  hideous  hands  that  reeked  with  gore, 
And,  never  sated,  turned  afresh 
To  bowls  of  wine  and  piles  of  flesh. 
Such  were  the  awful  guards  who  stood 
Bound  Sit&  in  that  lovely  wood. 
While  in  her  lonely  sorrow  she 
Wept  sadly  neath  a  spreading  tree. 
He  watched  the  spouse  of  Bama  there 
Regardless  of  her  tangled  hair, 
Her  jewels  stripped  from  neck  and  limb. 
Decked  only  with  her  love  of  him. 

*  Somewhat  similarly  has  Ariosto  de- 
scribed the  band  of  monsters  at  the  gate 
of  the  city  of  Alcina  : 
**  Non  f  u  veduta  mai  pi(i  strana  torma, 
Vi(k  monstruoai  volti  e  peggio  f  atti ; 
Alcum  dal  collo  in  giti  d^iomini  ban  forma, 
.    Con  viso  altri  di  simie,  altri  di  gatti ; 
Stampano  alcuncon  pi6caprigni  forma ; 
Aicuui  sin  centaurl  agili  ed  atti." 

Orlando  FwHosOf  Canto  VI. 


CANTO  XVIII. 

BA'VAl^r. 

While  from  his  shelter  in  the  boughs 
The  Vdnar  looked  on  Rama's  spouse 
He  heard  the  gathered  gianta  raise 
The  solemn  hymn  of  prayer  and  praise.-^ 
Priests  skilled  in  rite  and  ritual,  who 
The  Vedas  and  their  branches'  knew. 
Then,  as  loud  strains  of  music  broke 
His  sleep,  the  giant  monarch  woke. 
Swift  to  bis  heart  the  thought  returned 
Of  the  fair  queen  for  whom  he  burned  ;. 
Nor  could  the  amorous  fiend  control 
The  passion  l^at  absorbed  his  soul. 
In  all  his  brightest  garb  arrayed 
He  hastened  to  that  lovely  shade, 
Where  glowed  each  choicest  flower  and 

fruit. 
And  the  sweet  birds  were  nerer  mute. 
And  tall  deer  bent  their  heads  to  drink 
On  the  fair  streamlet's  grassy  brink. 
Near  that  Aioka  grove  be  drew,— 
A  hundred  dames  his  retinue. 
Like  Indra  with  the  thousand  eyes 
Girt  with  the  beauties  of  the  skies. 
Some  walked  beside  their  lord  to  hold 
The  chouries,  fans,  and  lamps  of  gold. 
And  others  purest  water  bore 
In  golden  urns,  and  paced  before. 
Some  carried,  piled  on  golden  plates, 
Delicious  food  of  dainty  cates; 
Some  wine  in  massive  bowls  whereon 
The  fairest  gems  resplendent  shone. 
Some  by  the  monarcn*s  side  displayed. 
Wrought  like  a  swan,  a  silken  snade : 
Another  beauty  walked  behind, 
The  sceptre  to  her  care  assigned. 
Around  the  monarch  gleamed  the  crowd 
As  lightnings  flash  at^ut  a  cloud. 
And  each  made  music  as  she  went 
With  zone  and  tinkling  ornament. 
Attended  thus  in  royal  state 
The  monarch  reached  the  garden  gate^ 
While  gold  and  silver  torches,  fed 
With  scented  oil  a  soft  light  shed.' 


^  The  six  Angas  or  subordinate  branch* 
es  of  the  Vedas  are  1 .  Sikshd,  the  science 
of  proper  articulation  and  pronunciation: 
2.  Chkanda9,metTe  :  3.  Vyakarana^  lingu- 
istic analysis  or  grammar  :  4.  'Nirukta, 
explanation  of  difiicult  Vedic  words: 
5.  JyotishafA9tTfmomy,  or  rather  the  Vedio 
Calendar  :  6.  Kalpa^  ceremonial. 

>  There  appears  to  be  some  confusion 
of  time  here.  It  was  already  morning 
when  Hanumto  entered  the  grove,  and 
the  torches  would  be  needless. 
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He,  while  the  flame  of  fieree  desire 
Burnt  in  hi«  eyes  like  kindled  tire. 
Seemed  Love  incarnate  in  his  pride, 
His  how  and  arrows  laid  aside.' 
His  robe,  from  spot  and  blemish  free 
Like  Amrit  foamy  from  the  sea,' 
Hung  down  in  many  a  loosened  fold 
Jnwrouffbt  with  flowers  and  bright  with 

eold. 
The  V  &nar  from  his  station  viewed, 
Amazed,  the  wondrous  multitude. 
Where,  in  the  eentre  of  that  ring 
Of  noblest  women,  stood  the  king, 
As  stands  the  full  moon  fair  to  view, 
Ojrt  by  his  starry  retinue. 


CANTO  XIX. 


SITi^S   FEAB. 

Then  x>*er  the  lady's  soul  and  frame 
A«udden  fear  and  trembling  came. 
When,  glowing  in  his  youthful  pride^ 
She  saw  the  monarch  by  her  siae. 
Silent  she  sat,  her  eyes  depressed, 
Her  soft  arms  folded  o*er  ner  breast^ 
And,— all  she  could,— her  beauties  screened 
From  the  bold  gazes  of  the  fiend. 
Ti^re  where  the  wild  she-demons  kept 
Their  watch  around,  she  sighed  and  wept. 
Then,  like  a  severed  bough,  she  lay 
Prone  on  the  bare  earth  in  dismay, 
The  while  her  thoughts  on  love's  fleet  wings 
Flew  to  her  lord  the  best  of  kings. 
She  t'ell  upon  the  ground,  and  there 
Lay  struggling  with  her  wild  despair. 
Sad  as  a  lady  born  again 
To  misery  and  woe  and  pain. 
Now  doomed  to  grief  and  low  estate, 
Once  noble  fair  and  delicate : 
Like  faded  light  of  holy  lore. 
Like  Hope  when  all  her  dreams  are  o'er; 
Like  ruined  power  and  rank  debased. 
Like  majesty  of  kings  disgraced: 
Like  worship  foiled  by  erring  slips, 
The  moon  that  labours  in  eclipse  : 
A  pool  with  all  her  lilies  dead. 
An  army  when  its  king  has  fled  : 
So  sad  and  hopeless,  wan  and  worn, 
She  lay  among  the  fiends  forlorn. 

I  K&van  is  one  of  those  beings  who  can 
*•  limb  th'em  as  they  will "  and  can  of 
course  a8S^me  the  loveliest  form  to  please 
human  eyes  as  well  as  the  terrific  shape 
that  suits  the  king  of  the  B&kshases. 

*  White  and  lovely  as  the  Amrit  or 
nectar  recovered  from  the  depths  of  the 
Milky  Sea  when  churned  by  the  assembled 
tiodb.    See  Book  I.  Canto  XLV, 


CANTO  XX. 

RAVA^FTWOOIKG. 

With  amorous  look  and  soft  address 
The  fiend  began  his  suit  to  press : 
•  Why  woulcfet  thou,  lady  lotus-eyed, 
From  my  fond  glance  those  l)eautie8liide ! 
Mine  eager  suit  no  more  repel : 
But  love  me,  for  I  love  thee  well. 
Dismiss,  sweet  dame,  dismiss  thy  fear  ; 
No  giant  and  no  man  is  near. 
<  >urs  is  the  right  by  force  to  seize 
What  dames  soe'er  our  fancy  please.  > 
But  I  with  rude  hands  will  not  touch 
A  lady  whom  I  love  so  much. 
Fear  not,  dear  queen  :  no  fear  is  nigh  t 
Gome,  on  thy  lover's  love  rely. 
i)ome  little  sign  of  favour  show. 
Nor  lie  enamoured  of  thy  woe. 
Those  limbs  upon  the  cold  earth  laid. 
Those  tresses  twined  in  single  braid,* 
The  fast  and  woe  that  wear  thy  frame. 
Beseem  not  thee,  O  beauteous  dame. 
For  thee  the  fairest  wreaths  wei-e  meant, 
The  sandal  and  the  aloe's  scent, 
Kich  ornaments  and  pearls  of  price. 
And  vesture  meet  for  Paradise. 
With  dainty  cates  shouldst  thou  be  fed. 
And  i-est  upon  a  sumptuous  bed. 
All  festive  joys  to  thee  belong. 
The  music,  and  the  dance  and  song. 
Rise,  pearl  of  women,  rise  and  deck 
With  gems  and  chains  thine  arms  and  neck. 
Shall  not  the  dame  I  love  be  seen 
In  vesture  worthy  of  a  queen  ? 
Methinks  when  thy  sweet  form  was  made 
His  hand  the  wise  Creator  stayed ; 
For  never  more  could  he  design 
A  beauty  meet  to  rival  thine. 
Come,  let  us  love  while  yet  we  may. 
For  youth  will  fly  and  charms  decay. 
Come,  cast  thy  grief  and  fear  aside. 
And  be  my  love,  my  chosen  bride. 
The  gems  and  jewels  that  my  hand 
Has  reft  from  every  plundered  land,— 
To  thee  I  give  them  all  this  day, 
And  at  thy  feet  my  kingdom  lay. 


•  *  Mvaninhis  magio  car  carrying 'off 
the  most  beautiful  women  reminds  us  of 
the  ^lagiciaja  in  Orlando  Furioso,  possessor 
of  the  flying  horse : 

*'  Volando  talor  s'alza  ne  le  stelle, 
B  poi  qnasi  talor  la  terra  rade  ; 
E  ne  porta  con  lui  tutte  le  belle 
Donne  che  trova  per  quelle  contradc." 
?  Indian  women  twisted  their  long  hair 
in  a  single  braidas  a  sign  of  mourmng  tor 
their  absent  husbands. 
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The  broad  rieh  «ftrth  Tvill  I  o*erruD« 
And  leave  no  town  unconquered,  none; 
Then  of  the  whole  an  offering  make 
To  Janak,^  dear,  for  thy  sweet  sake. 
In  all  the  world  no  power  I  «ee 
Of  God  or  man  ean  strive  with  me. 
Of  old  the  Gods  and  Asurs  set 
In  terrible  array  I  met : 
Their  scattered  hosts  to  earth  I  beat* 
And  trod  their  flags  beneath  my  feet. 
Come,  taste  of  bliss  and  drink  thy  fill. 
And  rule  the  slave  who  serves  thy  will. 
Think  not  of  wretehed  R6ma :  he 
Is  less  than  nothing  now  to  thee. 
Stript  of  his  glory,  poor,  dethroned, 
A  wanderer  by  his  friends  disowned^ 
On  the  cold  earth  he  lays  his  head, 
Or  is  with  toil  and  misery  dead. 
And  if  perchance  he  lingers  vet. 
His  eves  on  thee  shall  ne*er  be  set 
Could  he,  that  mighty  monarch,  who 
Was  named  Hiranyakasipu, 
Could  he  who  wore  the  garb  of  gold 
Win  Glory  back  from  Indra's  hold  ?» 
O  lady  of  the  lovely  emile» 
Whose  eyes  the  sternest  heart  beguile. 
In  all  thy  Q»diant  beauty  dns:)sed 
My  heart  and  soul  thou  ravishest. 
Wnat  though  thy  robe  is  soiled  and  worn. 
And  no  bright  gems  thy  limbs  adorns 
Thou  unadorned  art  dearer  far 
Than  all  my  lovaliest  consorts  are. 
Sly  royal  home  is  bright  and  fair ; 
A  thousand  beauties  meet  me  there. 
But  come,  my  glorious  love,  and  be 
The  queen  ol  aU  those  dames  and  m6.* 


CANTO  XXI. 


SrTA'S  SCORN. 

6he  thought  upon  her  lord  and  sighed, 
And  thus  in  gentle  tones  replied : 
'  Beseems  thee  not,  O  King,  to  woo 
A  matron,  to  her  husband  true. 
Thus  vainly  one  might  hope  by  sin 
And  evil  deeds  success  to  win. 
Shall  I,  so  highly  bom,  disgrace 
My  husband's  house,  my  royal  race? 


1  Janak,  king  of  Mithilfi.  was  Site's 
Father. 

*  Hiranyakasipu  was  a  king  of  the 
Daityas  celebrated  for  his  blasphemous 
impieties.  When  his  pious  son  Frahl&da 
sraised  Vishnu  the  Daitya  tried  to  kill  him, 
ivhea  the  GKxi  appeared  in  the  incarnation 
>f  the  man-lion  and  tore  the  tyrant  to 
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Shall  I,  a  trae  and  loyal  .dame, 
Defile  my  soul  with  deed  of  shame  f  * 

Then  on  the  king  her  back  she  turned. 
And  answered  thus  the  prayer  she  spumed : 
'  Turn,  R4va9,  turn  thee  from  thy  sin  ; 
Seek  virtue's' paths  and  walk  therein. 
To  others  dames  be  honour  shown ; 
Protect  them  as  thou  wouldst  thine  own. 
Taught  by  thyself,  from  wrong  abstain 
Which,  wrought  on  thee,  thy  heart  would 

pain.1 
Beware :  this  lawless  love  of  thine 
Will  ruin  thee  and  all  thy  line ; 
And  for  thy  sin,  thy  sin  alone, 
Will  Lankd  perish  overthrown. 
D  ream  not  that  wealth  and  power  can  sway 
My  heart  from  duty's  path  to  stray. 
Linked  like  the  Day-God  and  his  shine, 
I  am  ray  lord's  and  he  is  mine. 
Repent  thee  of  thine  impious  deed ; ' 
Tu  Alma's  side  his  consort  lead. 
Be  wise :  the  hero's  friendship  gain. 
Nor  perish  in  his  fury  slain. 
Go,  ask  the  God  of  Death  to  spare, 
Or  red  bolt  dashing  through  the  air. 
But  look  in  vain  for  spell  or  charm 
To  jstay  my  R&ma's  vengeful  arm. 
Thou,  when  the  hero  bends  his  bow, 
Shalt  hear  the  clang  that  heralds  woe. 
Loud  as  the  clash  when  clouds  are  rent 
And  Indra's  bolt  to  earth  is  sent. 
Then  shall  his  furious  shafts  be  sped, 
Each  like  a  snake  with  fiery  head. 
And  in  their  flight  shall  hiss  and  flame 
Marked  with  tbe  mighty  archer's  name.' 
Then  in  the  fiery  deluge  all 
Thy  giants  round  their  king  shall  fall.' 


1  Do  unto  others  as  thou  wouldst  they 
should  do  unto  thee,  is  a  precept  frequently 
occurring  in  the  old  Indian  ploems. 

This  charity  is  to  embrace  not  human 
beings  only,  but  bird  and  beast  as  well : 
''He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best  all 
things  both  great  and  small." 

>  It  was  the  custom  of  Indian  warriors 
to  mark  their  arrows  with  their  ciphers  or 
names,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  regard- 
ed as  a  point  of  honour  to  give  an  enemy 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  who  had  shot 
at  him.  This  passage  however  contains,  if 
my  memory  serves  me  well,  the  first  men- 
tion in  the  poem  of  this  practice,  and  as 
arrows  have  been  so  frequently  mentioned 
and  described  with  almost  every  conceiv- 
able epithet^^ite  occurrence  here  seem^ 
suspicious.  No  mention  of,  or  allusion  to 
writing  has  hitherto  occurred  in  the  poem. 
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ravanTthreat. 

Then  anger  swelled  in  R&van's  breast, 
Who  fiercely  thus  the  dame  addressed  : 
'Tis  ever  thus :  in  vain  we  sue 
To  woman,  and  her  favour  woo. 
A  lover's  humble  words  impel 
Her  waywai"d  spirit  to  reb^. 
The  love  of  thee  that  fills  my  sool 
Still  keeps  my  anger  in  control. 
As  charioteers  with  bit  and  rein 
The  swerving  of  the  steed  restrain. 
The  love  that  rules  me  bids  me  spare 
Thy  forefeit  life,  O  thou  most  fair. 
For  this,  O  Sitd,  have  I  borne 
The  keen  reproach,  the  bitter  scorn, 
And  the  fond  love  thou  boastest  yet 
For  that  poor  wandering  anchoret ; 
Blse  had  the  words  which  thou  hast  said 
Brought  death  upon  thy  euilty  head. 
Two  months,  fair  dame,  I  grant  thee  still 
To  bend  thee  to  thy  lover's  will. 
If  when  that  respite  time  is  fled 
Thou  still  refuse  to  share  my  bed, 
My  oooks  shall  mince  thy  limbs  with  steel 
And  serve  thee  for  my  morning  meal.'* 

The  minstrel  daughters  of  the  skies 
Looked  on  her  woe  with  pitying  eyes. 
Arid  sun- bright  children  of  the  Gods' 
Consoled  the  queen  with  smiles  and  nods. 
She  saw,  and  with  her  heart  at  ease, 
Addressed  the  tlend  in  words  like  these; 
•  Hast  thou  no  friend  to  love  thee,  none 
In  all  this  isle  to  bid  thee  shun 
llie  ruin  which  thy  crime  will  bring 
On  thee  and  thine,  O  impious  King? 
Who  in  all  worlds  save  tnee  could  woo 
i^e,  B&ma*s  consort  pure  and  true, 
As  though  he  tempted  with  his  love 
Oueen  Saohi*  on  her  throne  above  t 
How  oanst  thou  hope,  vile  wretch^  to  fly 
The  vengeance  that  e*en  now  is  nigh. 
When  thou  hast  dared,    untouched  by 

fihame. 
To  press  thy  suit  on  R&ma's  dame  ? 
Where  woods  are  thick  and  grass  is  high 
A  lion  and  a  hare  may  lie  ; 
My  R&ma  is  the  lion,  thou 
Art  the  poor  hare  beneath  the  bough. 
Thou  railest  at  the  lord  of  men. 
But  wilt  not  stand  within  his  ken. 


1  This  threat  in  the  same  words  oocuns 
in  Book  III.  Canto  LVI. 

'*B6van  carried  off  and  kept  in  his 
^la/se  not  only  earthlv  princesses  but  the 
ifitughters  of  Gods  and  Uandharvas, 
<  The  wife  of  Indm. 


What  1  is  that  eye  tmstricken  yet 
Whose  impious  glance  on  me  was  set? 
Still  moves  that  tongue  that  would  not  spare 
The  wife  of  Dasaratha's  heir  ? ' 

Then,  hissinjg  like  a  furious  snake. 
The  fiend  auain  to  Sit4  spake  : 
*  Deaf  to  allprayers  and  threats  art  thou. 
Devoted  to  thy  senseless  vow. 
No  longer  respite  will  I  give, 
And  thou  this  day  shalt  cease  torUv-e  ; 
For  I,  as  sunlight  kills  the  mom. 
Will  slay  thee  for  thy  scathe  and  scorn.' 

The  B&kshas  guard  was  summoned:  ail 
The  monstrous  crew  obeyed  the  call. 
And  hastened  to  the  king  to  take 
The  orders  which  he  fiercely  spake : 
'  See  that  ye  guard  her  well,  and  tanie. 
Like  some  wild  thing,  the  stubborn  dain«^ 
Until  her  haughty  soul  be  bent 
By  mingled  threat  and  blandishment.'* 

The  monsters  heard :  away  he  strode. 
And  passed  within  his  queens'  abode. 


CANTO  XXIII. 

THE  DEMONS'  THREATS. 

Then  round  the  helpless  SIta  drew 
With  fiery  eyes  the  hideous  crew. 
And  thus  assailed  her,  all  and  each, 
With  insult,  taunt,  and  threatening  speech: 
*  What !  can  it  be  thou  prizest  not 
This  happy  chance,  this  glorious  lot, 
To  be  the  chosen  wife  of  one 
So  strong  and  great,  Pulastya*s  son  ? 
Pulastya— thus  have  sages  told— 
U  mid  the  Lords  of  Life*  enrolled. 
Lord  Brahm&'s  mind- bom  son  was  he. 
Fourth  of  that  glorious  company. 
Visravas  from  Fulastya  sprang,— 
Through  all  the  worlds  his  glory  rang. 
And  of  Visravas,  lart;e- eyed  dame  1 
Our  king  the  mighty  B&van  came. 
His  happy  consort  thou  mayst  be: 
Scorn  not  the  words  we  say  to  thee.' 

One  awful  demon,  fiery-eyed. 
Stood  by  the  Maithil  queen  and  cried : 
'  Come  and  be  his,  if  thou  art  wise, 
Who  smote  the  sovereign  of  the  skies. 
And  made  the  thirty  Gods  and  three,' 
O'ercome  in  furious  battle,  flee. 


1  These  four  lines  have  oocuned  befbre. 
Book  in.  Canto  LVI, 

>  Praj&patis  are  the  ten  lords  of  created 
beings  first  created  by  Brahm4;  souM- 
what  like  the  Demiurgi  of  the  Gnostics. 

5  *'  This  is  the  number  of  the  Vedic 
divioitieii  mentioned  iu  the  iiig-vedft.    Iii 
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Thy  lover  turns  away  with  scorn 
From  wives  whom  grace  and  youth  adorn. 
Thou  art  his  chosen  consort,  thou 
Shalt  be  his  pride  and  darling  now.* 

Another,  Vikat^  by  name, 
Id  words  like  these  addressed  the  dame : 
*  The  king  whose  blows,  in  f nry  dealt, 
The  N&gas*  and  Oandharvas*  felt. 
In  battle's  fiercest  brunt  subdued, 
Has  stood  by  thee  and  humbly  wooed. 
And  wilt  thou  in  thy  folly  miss 
The  glory  of  a  love  like  this  ? 
Soared  by  bis  eye  the  sun  grows  ohill. 
The  wanderer  wind  is  hus^d  and  still. 
The  rains  at  his  command  descend. 
And  trees  with  new-Mown  blossoms  bend. 
His  word  the  hosts  of  demons  fear. 
And  wilt  thou,  dame,  refuse  to  hear? 
Be  counselled  ;  with  his  will  comply, 
Or,  lady,  thou  shalt  surely  die.' 

Ashtaka  I.  S6kta  XXXIV.  the  Klshi 
Hiranyastfipa  invoking  the  Asvins  says  : 
AN&8aty&tribhirek&dasairihadevebhiry&- 
tam  :  "  O  N^atyas  (Asvins)  come  hither 
with  the  thrice  eleven  Gods."  And  in 
Sakta  XLY.  the  Rishi  Praskanva  ad- 
dressing. his  hymn  to  Agni  (ignis,  fire), 
thus  invokes  him  :  *'  Lord  or  the  red 
steeds,  propitiated  by  our  prayers  lead 
hither  the  thirty-three  Gods."  This  num- 
ber must  certainly  have  been  the  actual 
number  in  the  early  days  of  the  Vedic 
religion :  although  it  appears  probable 
enough  that  the  thirty-three  Vedic  divini- 
ties could  not  then  be  found  co-ordinated 
in  so  systematic  a  way  as  they  were  ar- 
ranged more  recently  by  the  authors  of 
the  Upanishads.  In  the  later  ages  of 
Brahraanism  the  number  went  on  increas- 
ing without  measure  bv  successive  mythi- 
cal and  religious  creations  which  peopled 
the  Indian  Olympus  with  abstract  bemgs 
of  every  kind.  But  through  lasting  vener- 
ation of  the  word  of  the  Veda  the  custom 
remained  of  giving,  the  name  of  "the 
thirty-three  Gods"  to  the  immense  pha- 
lanx of   the  multiplied  deities.*'    uOB- 

BKSIO. 

1  Serpent-Gods  who  dwell  in  the  regions 
under  the  earth. 

s  In  the  mythologv  of  the  epics  the 
Gandharvas  are  the  heavenly  singers  or 
musicians  who  form  the  orchestra  at  the 
bunquets  of  the  Gods,  and  they  belong  to 
the  heaven  of  Indra  in  whose  battles  they 
share. 


CANTO  XXIV. 


SITE'S  REPLY. 

Still  with  reproaches  rough  and  rude 
Those  fiends  the  g|entle  queen  pursued : 

*  What  I  can  so  fair  a  life  displease. 
To  dwell  with  him  in  joyous  ease  ? 
Dwell  in  his  bowers  a  happy  queen 
In  silk  and  gold  and  jewels'  sheen  ? 
Still  must  thy  woman  fancy  cling 
To  R4ma  and  reject  our  king  ? 
Die  in  thy  folly»  or  forget 

That  wretched  wandering  anchoret. 
Come,  Sit&,  in  luxurious  bowers 
Spend  with  our  lord  thy  happ3r  hours  ; 
Tne  mighty  lord  who  makes  his  own 
The  trea&ures  of  the  worlds  o'erthrown,*. 

Then,  as  a  tear  bedewed  her  eye, 
The  hapless  lady  made  reply  : 

*  I  loathe,  with  heart  and  soul  detest 
The  shameful  life  your  words  suggest. 
Eat,  if  you  will,  this  mortal  frame : 
My  soul  rejects  the  sin  and  shame. 

A  homeless  wanderer  though  he  be. 
In  him  my  lord,  my  life  I  see. 
And,  till  my  earthly  days  be  done, 
Will  cling  to  great  Ikshv&ku*s  son. 
Then  with  fierce  eyes  on  Sit4  set 
Thev  cried  again  with  taunt  and  threat : 
Each  licking  with  her  fiery  tongue 
The  lip  that  to  her  bosom  hung. 
And  menacing  the  lady's  life 
With  axe,  or  spear  or  murderous  knife : 

*  Hear,  Sit4,  and  our  words  obey. 
Or  perish  by  our  hands  today, 
Thy  love  for  Raghu's  son  forsake. 
And  R4van  for  thy  husband  take. 
Or  we  will  rend  thy  limbs  apart 
And  banquet  on  thy  qnivenng  heart; 
Now  from  her  body  strike  the  head, 
And  tell  the  king  the  dame  is  dead. 
Then  by  our  lord's  commandment  she 
A  banquet  for  our  band  shall  be. 
Come,  let  the  wine  be  quickly  brought 
That  frees  each  heart  from  saddening 

thought. 
Then  to  the  western  gate  repair. 
And  we  will  dance  and  revel  there.* 


CANTO  XXV. 

SrTA'S  LAMENT. 

On  the  bare  earth  the  lady  sank. 
And  trembling  from  their  presence  .shrank 
Like  a  strayed  fawn,  when  night  is  dark. 
And  hungry  wolves  arbuud  her  bark, 
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Then  to  a  shady  tree  she  crept, 

And  thought  upon  her  lord  and  wept. 

By  fear  and  hitter  woe  oppressed 

She  hathed  the  beauties  oi  her  breast 

With  her  hot  tears'  incessant  flow. 

And  found  no  respite  from  her  woe. 

As  shakes  a  plantain  in  tlie  breeze 

She  shook,  and  fell  on  trembling  knees  ; 

While  at  each  demon's  furious  look 

Her  cheek  its  native  hue  forsook. 

She  lay  and  wept  and  made  her  moan 

In  sorrow's  sadaest  undertone, 

And,  wild  with  grief,  with  fear  appalled, 

On  B&ma  and  his  brother  called  : 

*  0  dear  Kaugalyfi,'  *  hear  me  ory ! 
Sweet  Queen  Sumitr&,'  list  my  si^h  ! 
True  is  the  saw  the  wise  declare  : 
Death  comes  not  to  relieve  despair, 
'Tls  vain  for  dame  or  man  to  pray ; 
Death  will  not  hear  before  his  day; 
Since  1,  from  Bdma's  sight  debarred, 
And  tortured  by  my  cruel  guard, 
Still  live  in  hopeless  woe  to  grieve 
And  loathe  the  life  I  may  not  leave, 
Here^  like  a  poor  desei-ted  thing, 
My  limbs  upon  the  ground  I  fling, 
And,  like  a  bark  beneath  the  blast, 
Shall  sink  oppressed  with  woes  at  last. 
Ah,  blest  are  they,  supremely  blest, 
Whose  eyes  upon  my  lord  may  rest ; 
Who  mark  his  lion  port,  and  hear 
His  gentle  speech  that  charms  the  ear. 
Alas,  what  antenatal  ciime. 

What  trespass  of  forgotten  time 
Weighs  on  my  soul,  and  bids  me  bow 
Beneath  this  load  of  misery  now  ? ' 

CANTO  XXVI. 
SITA'S  LAMENT, 

*  I  B§,ma's  wife,  on  that  sad  day, 
By  E4va]QL's  arm  was  borne  away, 
Seized,  while  I  sat  and  feared  no  ill. 
By  him  who  wears  each  form  at  will. 
A  helpless,  captive,  left  forlorn 

To  demons'  threats  amd  taunts  and  scorn, 
Hero  for  my  lord  1  weep  and  sigh. 
And  worn  with  woe  would  gladly  die. 
For  what  is  life  to  me  afar 
From  Rama  of  the  mighty  ear? 
The  robber  in  his  fruitless  sin 
Would  hope  his  captive's  love  to  win. 
My  meaner  foot  shall  never  touch 
The  demon  whom  I  loathe  so  much. 
The  senseless  fool !  he  knows  me  not. 
Nor  the  proud  soul  his  love  would  blot. 


»  The  mother  of  R4ma. 
'  The  mother  of  Lakshman. 


Yea,  luoab  from  limb  will  I  be  rent. 

But  never  to  his  praj^er  consent : 

Be  burnt  and  perish  in  the  fire. 

But  never  meet  his  base  desire. 

My  lord  was  grateful,  true  and  wise, 

And  looked  on  woe  with  pitying  eyes  ; 

But  now,  recoiling  from  the  strife. 

He  pities  not  his  captive  wife. 

Alone  in  Janasth^u  he  slew 

The  thousands  of  the  B^kshas  crew. 

His  arm  was  strong,  his  heart  was  braT«, 

Why  comes  he  not  to  free  and  save  ? 

Why  blame  my  lord  in  vain  surmise 

He  knows  not  where  his  lady  lies. 

O,  if  he  knew,  oVr  land  and  sea 

His  feet  were  swift  to  set  me  free  ; 

This  Lank&,  girdled  by  the  deep. 

Would  fall  consumed,  a  shapdess  heap^ 

And  from  each  ruined  home  would  rise 

A  K^has  widow's  groans  and  cries,' 

CANTO  xxvir, 

TRIJATA'S  DIIT5AM. 

Their    threats    unfeared,    their  oounsel 

spumed. 
The  demons'  breasts  with  fury  burned. 
Some  sought  the  giant  king  to  bear 
The  tale  of  Site's  fixt  despair. 
With  threats  and  taunts  renewed  the  rest 
Around  the  weeping  lady  pressed. 
But  Trijatfi,  of  softer  mould, 
A  R&kshas  matron  wise  and  old. 
With  pity  for  the  captive  moved. 
In  words  like  these  the  fiends  reproved ; 
•  Me,  me,'  she  cried,  'eat  me,  but  spare 
The  spouse  of  Dasaratha's  heir. 
Last  night  I  dreamt  a  dream  ;  and  stiU 
The  fear  and  awe  my  bosom  chill ; 
For  in  that  dream  I  saw  foreshown 
Our  race  by  B^ma's  hand  o'erthrown. 
I  saw  a  chariot  high  in  air. 
Of  ivory  exceeding  fair, 
A  hundred  steeds  that  chariot  drew 
As  swiftly  through  the  clouds  ft  flew, 
And,  clothed  in  white,  with  wreaths  tlMt 

shone, 
The  sons  of  Baghu  rode  thereon. 
I  looked  and  saw  this  lady  here. 
Clad  in  the  purest  white,  appear 
High  on  the  snow-white  hill  whose  feet 
The  angry  waves  of  ocean  beat. 
And  she  and  fi4ma  met  at  last 
Like  light  and  sun  when  ni^ht  is  past. 
Again  I  saw  them  side  by  side : 
On  Mvan's  car  they  seemed  to  ride. 
And  with  the  princely  Lakshman  flee 
To  northern  realms  beyond  tl^e  sea, 
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Then  Riivan,  shaved  and  shorn,  besmeared 
With  oil  from  head  to  foot,  appeared. 
He  quaffed,  he  raved :  bis  robes  were  red: 
Fierce  was  his  eye,  and  bare  his  head. 
I  saw  him  from  his  dhariot  thrust  j 
I  saw  him  rolling  in  the  dust. 
A  woman  dame  and  dragged  away 
The  stricken  giant  where!  he  lay. 
And  on  a  car  which  asses  drew 
The  monarch  of  our  rade  she  threw* 
He  rose  eredt,  he  danded  and  laughed« 
With  thirsty  lips  the  oil  he  quaffed, 
Then  with  wila  eyes  and  streaming  mouth 
Sped  on  the  chariot  to  the  souths  > 
Then,  dropping  oil  from  every  limb, 
His  sons  the  prlndes  followed  him, 
And  Eumbhakarna,*  shaved  and  shorn, 
Was  southward  on  a  camel  borne. 
Then  royal  Lank&  reeled  and  fell 
With  gate  and  tovrer  and  dltadel. 
This  ancient  city,  f ar-renowned  : 
All  life  Within  her  walls  was  drowned  \ 
And  the  wild  waves  of  ocean  rolled 
0*er  Lank&  and  her  streets  of  gold. 
Warned  by  these  signs  I  bid  you  fly  ; 
Or  by  the  hand  of  B&ma  die. 
Whose  vengeance  will  not  spare  the  life 
Of  one  who  veited  his  faithful  wife. 
Your  bitter  taunts  and  threats  forgo  : 
Comfort  the  lady  in  her  woe, 
Atid  humbly  pray  her  to  forgive ; 
For  so  you  may  be  spared  and  livd.* 


CANTO  XXX. » 

HANUMAN'S  DELIBERATION. 

The  Vdnar  watched  concealed :  each  word 
Of  Sit&  and  the  fiends  he  heardf 


*  In  the  south  is  the  region  of  Yama  the 
God  of  Death,  the  place  of  departed  spirits. 

<  Eumbhakarna  was  one  of  lUvai^'s 
brothers. 

s  I  omit  the  28th  and  29th  Cantos  as  an 
unmistakeable  interpolation.  Instead  of 
advancing  the  story  it  goes  back  to  Canto 
XVII.  containing  a  lamentation  of  8it& 
after  R&van  has  left  her.  and  describes  the 
the  auspicious  signs  sent  to  cheer  her,  the 
throbbing  of  her  left  eye,  arm,  and  side. 
The  Canto  is  found  in  the  Bengal  recen- 
sion. Gorresio  translates  it.  and  observes : 
«*I  think  that  Chapter  XXVIIL—The 
Auspicious  Signs— is  an  addition,  a  later 
interpolation  by  the  Rhapsodists.  It  has 
no  bond  of  connexion  either  with  what 
precedes  or  follows  it,  and  may  be  struck 
out  not  only  without  injury  to,  but  poai- 


And  in  a  maze  of  anxious  thotight 
His  quick-conceiving  bosom  wrought : 
'At  length  my  watchful  eyes  have  seen. 
Pursued  so  long,  the  Maithil  queen, 
Sought  by  our  Vdnar  hosts  in  vain 
From  east  to  west,  from  main  to  pnain, 
A  cautious  spy  have  I  explored 
The  palace  of  the  B^khshas  lord, 
And  thoroughly  learned,  conceiJed  from 

sight, 
The  giant  monarch's  power  and  might. 
And  now  my  task  must  be  to  cheer 
The  royal  dame  who  sorrows  here. 
For  if  I  gOi  and  soothe  her  not, 
A  captive  in  this  distant  spot. 
She,  when  she  finds  no  comfort  nigh. 
Will  sink  beneath  her  woes  and  die. 
How  shall  my  tale,  if  unconsoled 
I  leave  her,  be  to  B&ma  told  ? 
How  shall  I  answer  Baghu's  son, 
'  No  message  from  my  darling,  none!  * 
The  husband's  wrath,  to  fury  fanned. 
Will  scorch  me  lifeless  where  I  stand, 
Or  if  I  urge  my  lord  the  king 
To  Lank&'s  isle  his  hosts  to  bring. 
In  vain  will  be  his  zeal,  in  vain 
The  toil,  the  danger,  and  the  pain. 
Vea,  this  occasion  must  I  seize 
That  from  her  guard  the  lady  f reo8,» 
To  win  her  ear  with  soft  address 
And  whisper  hope  in  dire  distress. 
Shall  I,  a  puny  V&nar,  choose 
The  Sanskrit  men  delight  to  use  ? 
If.  as  a  man  of  Br&hman  kind, 
I  speak  the  ton^e  by  rules  refined. 
The  lady,  yieldmg  to  her  fears. 
Will  think  'tis  B&van's  voice  she  hears. 
I  must  assume  my  only  plan— 
The  language  of  a  common*  man. 
Yet,  if  the  lady  sees  me  nigh, 

tively  to  the  advantage  of  the  poem.  The 
metre  in  which  this  chapter  is  written 
differs  from  that  which  is  generally  adopt- 
ed in  the  course  of  the  poem.* 

'  The  guards  are  still  in  the  grove,  but 
they  are  asleep  ;  and  Sit&  has  crept  to  a 
tree  at  some  distance  from  them. 

>  ''As  the  reason  assigned  in  these  pas. 
sages  for  not  addressing  Slt&  in  Sanscrit 
such  as  a  Br&hman  would  use  is  not  that 
she  would  not  understand  it,  but  that  it 
would  alarm  her  and  be  unsuitable  to  the 
speaker,  we  must  take  them  as  indicating 
that  Sanskrit,  if  not  spoken  by  women  of 
the  upper  classes  at  the  time  when  the 
B&m&yana  was  written  (whenever  that 
may  have  been),  wais  at  least  understood 
by  them,  and  was  commonly  spoken  by 
men  of  the  priestly  class,  and  other  edu- 
cated persons.    By  the  Sanskrit  proper  to 
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In  terror  she  will  start  and  cry ; 

And  all  the  demon  band,  alarmed, 

Will  come  with  various  weapons  armed, 

With  their  wild  shouts  the  grove  will  fill, 

And  strive  to  take  me,  or  to  kill. 

And,  at  my  death  or  capture,  dies 

The  hope  of  R6ma'8  enterprise. 

For  none  can  leap,  save  only  me, 

A  hundred  leagues  across  the  sea. 

It  is  a  sin  in  me,  I  own, 

To  talk  with  Janak*s  child  alone. 

Yet  plater  is  the  sin  if  I 

Be  silent,  and  the  lady  die. 

First  I  will  utter  B6ma's  name. 

And  laud  the  hero's  gifts  and  fame. 

Perchanoe  the  name  she  holds  so  dear 

Will  soothe  the  faithful  lady's  fear.' 


CANTO  XXXI. 

HANUMAN'S  8PBECH. 

Then  in  sweet  accents  low  and  mild 
The  V&nar  spoke  to  Janak's  child  : 
'  A  noble  king,  by  sin  unstained, 
The  mighty  Daearatha  reigned. 
Lord  of  the  warrior's  car  and  steed. 
The  pride  of  old  Ikshv^u's  seed. 
A  faithful  friend,  a  blameless  king. 
Protector  of  each  living  thing. 
A  glorious  monarch,  strong  to  save, 
Blest  with  the  bliss  he  freely  save. 
His  son,  the  best  of  all  who  know 
The  science  of  the  bended  bow. 
Was  moon-bright  R4ma,  brave  and  strong. 
Who  loved  the  right  and  loathed  the  wrong. 
Who  ne'er  from  kingly  duty  swerved. 
Laved  by  the  lands  his  might  preserved. 
Hifl  feet  the  path  of  law  pursued  ; 
His  arm  rebellious  foes  subdued. 
Jlis  sire's  command  the  prince  obeyed 
And,  banished,  sought  the  forest  shade, 
Where  with  his  wife  and  brother  he 
Wandered  a  saintly  devotee. 
There  as  he  roamed  the  wilds  he  slew 
The  bravest  of  the  R&kshas  crew. 
The  giant  king  tlie  prince  beguiled, 
And  stole  his  consort.  Janak^s  child. 
Then  B&ma  roamed  the  country  round. 
And  a  firm  friend,  Sugriva,  found. 
Lord  of  the  Y&nar  race,  expelled 
From  his  own  realm  which  B&Ii  held. 


an  Lordinaryl  man.  alluded  to  in  the 
■econd  passage,  may  perhaps  be  understood 
not  a  language  in  which  words  different 
from  Sanskrit  were  used,  but  the  employ- 
ment of  formal  and  elaborate  didtion," 
MuiB'8  iimihnt  TeaU,  Part  II.  p.  166. 


He  conquered  B&li  and  restored 
The  kingdom  to  the  rightful  lord. 
Then  by  Sugriva's  high  decree 
The  Vanar  legions  searched  for  thee, 
Samp&ti's  counsel  iMde  me  leap 
A  hundred  leagues  across  the  deep. 
And  now  my  hi^y  eyes  have  seen 
At  last  the  long-sought  Maithil  queen. 
Such  was  the  form,  the  eye,  the  grace 
Of  her  whom  B&ma  bade  me  trace.* 

He  ceased :  her  flowing  locks  she  drew 
To  shield  her  from  a  stranger's  view  ; 
Then,  trembling  in  her  wild  surprise. 
Haised  to  the  tree  her  anxious  eyes. 

CANTO  XXXII. 


SrTA'S  DOUBT. 

Her  eyes  the  Maithil  lady  raised 

And  on  the  monkey  speaker  gazed. 

She  looked,  and  trembling  at  the  sight 

Wept  bitter  tears  in  wild  affright 

She  shank  a  while  with  fear  distraught. 

Then,  nerved  again,  the  lady  thought : 

*  Is  this  a  dream  mine  eyes  have  seen. 

This  creature,  by  our  laws  unclean  ? 

O,  may  the  Gods  keep  R&ma,  still, 

And  Lakshmaa,  and  my  sire,  from  ill ! 

It  is  no  dream*:  1  have  not  slept, 

But,  trouble-worn,  have  watched  and  wept 

Afar  from  that  dear  lord  of  mine 

For  whom  in  ceaseless  woe  I  pine. 

No  art  may  soothe  my  wild  distress 

Or  lull  me  to  forgetf  ulness, 

I  see  but  him :  my  lips  can  frame 

No  syllable  but  R&ma's  name.  i 

Each  sight  I  see,  each  sound  I  hear,         ' 

Brings  Rdma  to  mine  eye  or  ear. 

The  wish  was  in  my  heart,  anc^  hence 

The  sweet  illusion  mocked  my  sense, 

'Twas  but  a  phantom  of  the  mind. 

And  yet  the  voice  was  s(^  and  kind. 

Be  glory  to  the  Eternal  Sire,* 

Be  gloty  te  the  Lord  of  Fire, 

The  mighty  Teacher  in  the  skies,  * 

And  Indra  with  his  thousand  eyes. 

And  may  they  grant  the  truth  to  be 

E*en  as  the  words  that  startled  me.* 

1  S  vay  ambhu,  the  Self -existent,  Brahm6. 
*  Vrihaspatl  or  Vdchaspati,  the  Lord  oi 
Speech  and  preceptor  of  the  Ck>d8. 
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CANTO  XXXIII. 

TUB  O0LLO(^r. 

Down  from  the  treo  Han^m&n  came 
And  humbly  stood  before  the  dame. 
Then  joining  reverent  palm  to  palm 
Addressed  her  thus  with  words  of  balm : 
•  Why  should  the  tears  of  sorrow  rise. 
Sweet  lady,  to  those  lovely  eyes. 
As  when  the  wind-swept  rivw  iioods 
Two  half  expanded  lotus  buds  ? 
Who  art  thou,  O  most  fair  of  face  ? 
Of  Asnr,i  or  celestial  race  ? 
Did  N4ga  mother  give  thee  birth  ? 
For  sure  thou  art  no  child  of  earth. 
Do  Rudras*  claim  that  heavenly  form? 
Or  the  swift  Gods'  who  ride  the  storm  ? 
Or  art  thou  Rohini*  the  blest, 
That  star  more  lovely  than  the  rest,-*- 
Reft  f torn  the  Moon  thou  lovest  well 
And  doomed  a  while  on  earth  to  dwell? 
Or  canst  thou,  fairest  wonder,  be 
The  starry  queen  Arundhatl,* 
Fled  in  thy  wrath  or  jealous  pride 
From  her  dear  lord  V asishtha's  side  ? 
Who  is  the  husband,  father,  son 
Or  brother,  O  thou  loveliest  one. 
Gone  from  this  world  in  heaven  to  dwell, 
For  whom  those  eyes  with  weeping  swell  ? 
Y*t,  by  the  tears  those  sweet  eyes  shed, 
Yet,  bv  the  earth  that  bear^  thy  tread,* 
By  calling  on  a  monarch's  name, 
No  Goddess  but  a  royal  dame. 
Art  thou  the  queen,  fair  lady,  say, 
Whom  R4van  stole  and  bore  away? 
Yea,  by  that  agonv  of  woe, 
That  form  unrivalled  here  below, 
That  votive  garb,  thou  art,  I  ween, 
King  Janak^s  child  and  Rama's  queen. 


I  The  Asura  were  the  fierce  enemies  of 
the  Gk)ds.  , 

» The  Rudras  are  manifestations  of  Siva. 

3  The  Maruts  or  Storm  Gods. 

<  Kohini  is  an  asterism  personified  as 
the  daughter  of  Dakshaand  the  favourite 
wife  of  the  Moon.  The  chief  star  in  the 
constellation  is  Aldebaran. 

»  Arundhati  was  the  wife  of  the  great 
sage  Vasiehtha,  and  regarded  as  the  pat- 
tern of  conj  ugal  excellence.  She  was  raised 
to  the  heavens  as  one  of  the  Pleiades. 

«  The  Gods  do  not  shed  tears;  nor  do 
they  touch  the  ground  when  they  walk 
or  stand.  Similarly  Milton's  angels  mar- 
ched above  the  ground  and  **  the  passive 
air  upbore  their  nimble  tread." 

Virgil's  'veraiacessu  patuitdea'  may 
refer  to  the  same  belief, 


Hope  at  the  name  of  R&ma  woke, 
And  thus  the  gentle  lady  spoke  : 
'  I  am  that  Sit4  wooed  and  won 
By  Dasaratha's  royal  son. 
The  noblest  of  Ikshv^u's  line ; 
And  every  earthlv  joy  was  mine. 
But  R&raa  left  his  royal  home 
In  Daniak's  tangled  wilds  to  roam. 
Where  with  Sumitr&*s  son  and  me, 
He  lived  a  saintly  devotee. 
The  giant  R&van  came  with  euile 
And  bore  me  thence  to  Lanka's  isle. 
Some  respite  5'et  the  fiend  allows,. 
Two  months  of  life,  to  R4ma  s  spouse. 
Two  moons  of  hopeless  woe  remain. 
And  then  the  captive  will  be  slain.* 

CANTOXXXIV. 

HANU  MAN'S  SPEECH. 

Thus  spoke  the  dame  in  mournful  mood. 
And  Hanum^n  his  speech  renewed : 

•  O  lady,  by  thy  lord's  decnee 
I  come  a  messenger  to  thee. 

Thy  lord,  is  safe  with  steadfast  friends, 
And  greeting  to  his  queen  he  sends, 
And  Lakshman,  ever  faithful  bows    ^ 
His  reverent  head  to  Rama's  spouse. 

Through  all  her  frame  the  rapture  ran. 
As  thus  again  the  dame  bega» : 

•  Now  verily  the  truth  I  know 
Of  the  wise  saw  of  long  ago  : 

*  Once  only  in  a  hundred  years  ^ 
True  joy  to  living  man  appears. 

He  marked  her  rapture-beammg  hue, 
And  nearer  to  the  lady  drew. 
But  at  each  onward  step  he  took 
Suspicious  fear  her  spirit  shook. 

*  Alas,  Alas,'  she  cried  in  fear, 

♦  False  is  the  tale  I  joyed  to  hear. 

'  Tis  R&van,  'tis  the  fiend,  who  tnei 
To  mock  me  with  a  new  disguise. 
If  thou,  to  wring  my  woman's  heart. 
Hast  changed  thy  shape  by  magic  art. 
And  wouldst  a  helpless  dame  beguile. 
The  wicked  deed  is  doubly  vile. 
But  no :  that  fiend  thou  canst  not  be: 
Such  joy  I  had  from  seeing  thee. 
But  if  my  fancy  does  not  err. 
And  thou  art  R&ma's  messenger. 
The  glories  of  my  lord  repeat;  ^ 

For  to  these  ears  such  words  are  sweet. 
The  V4nar  knew  the  lady's  thought,* 
And  gave  the  answer  fondly  sought : 


I  That  a  friend  of  R&ma  would  praise 
him  as  he  shjuld  be  praised,  and  that  il 
the  stranger  were  Ravan  in  disguise  he 
would  avoid  the  subject.^  ^^^j^ 
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*  Bright  fts  the  stit)  that  lights  the  sky, 
Dear  as  the  Moon  to  every  eye. 
Be  scatters  hleseingR  o'er  the  land 
Like  bounties  from  Yaisravap'si  hand. 
Jiike  Vishnu  strong  and  unsubdued, 
Unmatched  in  might  and  fortitude. 
Wise,  truthful  as  the  Lord  of  Speech, 
With  gentle  words  he  welcomes  each. 
Of  noblest  mould  and  form  is  he. 
Like  love's  incarnate  deity. 
Be  quells  the  fury  of  the  foe, 
And  strikes  tvhen  justice  prompts  the  blow. 
Safe  in  the  shadow  of  his  arm 
The  world  is  kept  from  scathe  and  harm. 
Kow  soon  shall  K&van  rue  his  theft, 
And  fall,  of  realm  and  life  bereft. 
For  Bitmaps  wrathful  hand  shall  iring 
His  shafts  asainst  the  giant  kihg. 
The  day,  O  Maithil  Queen»  is  near 
When  he  and  Lakshman  will  be  here, 
And  by  their  side  Sugriva  lead 
His  countless  hosts  of  Vfinar  breed. 
Hugrfva's  servant,  I,  by  name 
Haniim&n,  by  his  order  came. 
With  desperate  leap  I  crossed  the  sea 
To  Lanka's  isle  in  search  of  thee. 
Ko  traitor,  gentle  dame,  am  I : 
Upon  my  word  and  faith  rely.' 

CANTO  XXXV. 

HAKUMAN'S  SPEECH. 

With  joyous  heart  she  heard  him  tell 
Of  the  great  lord  she  loved  so  well, 
And  in  sweet  accents,  sof  c  and  low, 
Spoke,  half  forgetfool  of  her  woe  : 
'  How  didst  thou  stand  by  K&roa's  side  ? 
How  catne  my  lord  and  thou  allied  ? 
How  met  the  people  of  the  wood 
With  men  on  terms  of  brotherhood  f 
Declare  each  grace  and  regal  sign 
That  decks  the  lords  of  Uaghu's  line. 
Bach  circumstance  and  look  relate  : 
Tell  ■Rdma'sform  and  Bpeech,  and  gait.' 

*  Thy  fear  and  doubt/  he  cried.*  dispelled. 
Hear,  lady,  what  mine  eyes  beheld. 
Hear  the  imperial  signs  that  grace 
The  glory  of  Ikshvdku's  race. 
With  moon-bright  face  and  lottis  eyes, 
Most  beautiful  aud  good  and  wise. 
With  sun-like  glory  round  his  head, 
Long-suffering  as  the  earth  we  tread, 
He  from  all  foes  his  realm  defends, 
Tpa.  o'er  the  world  his  care  extends. 
He  follows  right  in  all  his  ways. 
And  ne'er  from  royal  duty  strays. 


1  Kuvera  the  God  of  Gold. 


He  knows  the  lote  that  strengthens  king^ 
His  heart  to  truth  and  honour  olin^.  " 
Each  grace  and  gift  of  forln  and  irind  ' 
Adorns  that  prince  of  human  kind  ; 
And  virtues  like  his  own  endue 
His  brother  ever  firm  and  true. 
O'er  all  the  land  they  roamed  diat«uglii,f 
And  thee  with  vain  endeavour  sought. 
Until  at  length  their  wandering  feei 
Trod  wearily  our  wild  retreat. 
Our  banished  king  Sugriva  spied  ^ 

The  princes  f  rofn  the  mountain  side. 
By  his  command  I  sought  the  pair 
And  led  them  to  our  monarch  there. 
Thus  R6ma  and  Sugriva  met, 
And  joined  the  bonds  that  knit  them  jt^ 
When  each  besotight  the  other's  ftid. 
And  friendship  and  alliance  made. 
An  arrow  launched  f  torn  R&tna's  bow 
Laid  B&li  dead,  SugHva's  foe. 
Then  by  dommandtnent  of  our  lord 
The  Vanar  hosts  each  land  explored. 
We  reached  the  coast :  I  crossed  the  seA^ 
And  found  my  way  at  length  to  ihee,'^ 


CANTO  XXXVI. 

tlAMA'S  RING. 

*  Receive,'  he  dried,  *  this  precious  ting,* 
Sure  token  from  thy  lold  the  king : 
The  golden  ring  he  wont  to  wear :  ^ 
See,  Kama's  name  engraten  there. 
Then,  as  she  took  the  ring  he  showed, 
The  tears  that  spring  of  rapture  flowed. 
S  le  seemed  to  touch  the  hand  that  aent 
The  dearlv  valued  om»iment# 
And  with  her  heart  again  at  ease, 
Replied  in  gentle  words  like  these : 
'  O  thou,  whope  soul  no  fears  deter* 
Wise,  brave,  and  faithful  messenger  ! 
And  hast  thou  dared,  o'er  wave  and  foam. 
To  seek  tne  in  the  giants*  hom^? 
Tn  thee,  true  messenger.  I  find 
The  noblest  of  thy  woodland  kind. 
Who  couldst.  unmoved  by  terror,  brook 
On  Rftvan,  king  of  fiends,  to  look. 


>  Sit&  of  course  knows  nothing  of  what 
has  happened  to  R&ma  since  the  time 
when  she  was  carried  away  by  R^van, 
The  poet  therefore  thinks  it  necessary  to 
repeat  the  whole  story  of  the  meeting 
between  R&ma  and  Stigriva.  the  defeat  of 
B&11,  and  subsequent  events.  I  give  the 
briefest  possible  outline  of  the  story. 

>  Db  GuBEENATls  thinks  that  thi»  ring 
which  the  Sun  Mma  sends  to  the  Dawn 
Slta  is  a  symbol  of  the  sun's  disc. 
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Now  may  we  commune  hei'e  as  friends, 
For  he  wbom  royal  R&ma  sends 
Must  needs  be  one  in  dangler  tried, 
A  valiant^  wise,  and  faithful  jTuide. 
Say,  is  ft  well  with  R4mii  still  ? 
Live.<«  Lakshma^  yet  Untouched  by  ill  ? 
Then  why  should  B4ma's  hand  be  slow 
To  free  his  consort  from  hef  woe  ? 
Why  spare  to  bum,  in  searcfh  of  me, 
Tlie  land  encircled  by  the  sea  ? 
Can  !6harat  send  no  army  out 
With  banners^  cars  and  battle  sliout  ? 
Cannot  thy  king  SugHva  lend 
His  legion's  to  assist  his  friend  7  * 

Hier  hands  upon  his  head  he  laid 
And  thus  again  his  answer  made : 
'  Not  yet  has  B&ma  learnt  where  lie» 
His  lady  of  the  lotus  eyes, 
Of  be  like  Indra  from  the  sky 
To  Sa<Jhi>»  aid^  to  thee  would  fly. 
Soon  will  he  hear  the  tale,  and  then^ 
Recused  to  revetrge,  the  lord  of  men 
Will  to  the  giants*  island  lead 
Fierce  myriads  of  the  woodland  breed, 
Bridging  his  eonguering  way,  and  make 
The  town  a  ruin  for  thy  sake. 
Believe  my  words,  sweet  dame  j  I  swear 
By  roots  and  f nit,  niy  woodland  fare, 
By  Meru's  peak  and  Yindhya's  chain^ 
And  Mandar  of  the  Milky  Main, 
Soon  Shalt  thxm  see  thy  lord,  though  noif 
He  waits  up<m  Prasravai^'s*  brow, 
Come  glorious  as  the  breaking  morn, 
Like  Indra  on  Air&vat*  borne. 
For  thee  he  looks  with  longing  eyes  ; 
The  wood  his  scanty  food  supplies. 
For  thee  his  brow  is  pale  and  worn, 
For  thee  are  meat  and  wine  forsworn* 
Thine  image  in  his  heart  he  keeps. 
For  thee  by  night  he  wakes  and  weep&« 
Or  if  perchance  his  eyes  he  close 
And  win  brief  respite  from  his  woes, 
E'en  then  the  name  of  SitA  slips 
In  anguish  from  his  murmuring  lips< 
If  lovely  flowers  or  fruit  he  sees. 
Which  women  love,  upon  the  trees, 
To  thee,  to  thee  his  fancy  flies. 
And  *  Sit6 !  0  my  love  1 '  he  cries.' 


'  ^achi  is  the  loved  and  lovely  wife  oi 
Indra,  and  she  is  taken  as  the  type  of  a 
woman  protected  by  a  jealouii  and  all^ 
powerful  husband. 

*  The  mountain  near  Eishkindhd. 

'  Airdvat  is  the  mighty  elephant  on 
which  Indra  delights  to  ride. 


CANTO  XXXVIL 


STTA'S  SPEECH, 

'  Thoti  briftgest  me/  ^e  ctied  againy 
'  A  mingled  draught  of  bliss  ana  pain  i 
Bliss,  that  he'  wears  note  in  his'  heart, 
Pain^  that  he  walkes  and  weeps  apart, 
O,  see  how  Fate  is  king  of  all,- 
Now  lifts  us  high,  now  bids  us  fall, 
Aiid  leads  a  captive  bound  with  oorrf 
The  meanest  slave,  the  proudest  lord. 
Thus  even  now  Fate's  stern  decree 
Has  struck  with  gfief  my  lord  and  mej 
Say,  how  shall  R^ma  reach  the  shore 
Of  sorrow's  waves  that  rise,  and  roaf, 
A  shipwrecked  sailor^  wellnigh  drowned 
In  the  wi\d  sea  that  foams  aiNound  ? 
When  will  he  smite  the  demon  down^ 
Lay  low  in  dust  the  giants*  town. 
And,  glorious  from  his  foes*  def eaty 
His  wife<  his  long-lost  Sit&,  meet  ? 
Go,  bid  him  speed  to  smite  his  foes 
Before  the  year  shall  reach  its  closer^ 
Ten  months  are  fled:  but  two  remain,r 
Then  Bava^'s  captive  must  be  slain^ 
Oft  has  Vibhishan,'  just  and  wisev 
Besought  him  to  resto)*e  his  prize. 
But  deaf  is  B^van^s  senseless  ear : 
His  bfothef  s  rede*  be  will  not  heaf. 
Vibhisha9's  daughter*  loves  me  well  * 
From  her  I  learnt  the  tale  I  tell. 
Avindhva*  prudent,  Just,  aud  old, 
Thegia'nt'a  fall  has  oft  foretold  ; 
But  Fate  impede  him  to  despise 
His  word  on  whom  he  most  relies. 
In  Rama's  love  I  rest  secure; 
For  my  fond  heart  is  true  and  purtf, 
And  him,  my  noblest  lord^  I  deem 
In  valour,  power,  and  might  supreme/ 

As  from  her  eyes  the  waters  ran, 
The  V^nar  chief  again  began  : 
'  Vea,  Bdma<  when  he  hears  my  tale, 
Will  with  our  hosts  these  walls  assaiU 
Or  I  myself,  O  Queen^  this  day 
Will  bear  thee  from  the  fiend  away, 
Will  lift  thee  up,  and  take  thee  henco 
To  him  thy  refuge  and  defence  ; 
Will  take  thee  in  my  arms,  and  flee 
To  R6ina  far  beyond  the  sea ; 
Will  place  thee  on  Prasrava^  hill 
Where  Haghu's  son  is  waiting  still.' 


>  Vibhishai^  is  the  wicked  B&van's  good 
brother. 

'  Her  name  is  Eal&>  or  in  the  Bengal 
recension  Nand&. 

3  One  of  B&van's  chief  councillors. 
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<Hdw  canst  thou  bear  me  hence  ? '  she 
cried, 

•  The  way  is  long,  the  sea  is  wide. 
To  bear  m}'  very  weight  would  be 
A  task  too  hard  for  one  like  thee.*  * 

Swift  rose  before  her  startled  eyes 
The  V4nar  in  his  native  size, 
Like  Mandar's  hill  or  Meru's  height, 
Encircled  with  a  blaze  of  light. 

•  O  come,'  he  cried,  *tby  fears  dispel, 
Kor  doubt  that  I  will  bear  thee  well. 
Gome,  in  my  strength  and  care  confide, 
And  sit  in  joy  by  B4ma's  side.* 

Again  she  spake  :  *  I  know  thee  now, 
Brave,  resolute,  and  strong  art  thou  ; 
In  glory  like  the  Lord  of  Fire 
With  storm-swift  feet  which  naught  may 

tire 
But  yet  with  thee  I  may  not  flv  : 
For,  borne  so  swiftly  through  the  sky, 
Miae  eyes  would  soon  grow  faint  and  dim. 
My  dizzy  brain  would  reel  and  swim, 
My  yielding  arms  relax  their  hold, 
And  I  in  terror  uncontrolled 
Should  fall  into  the  raging  sea 
Where  hungry  sharks  would  feed  on  me. 
Nor  can  I  touch,  of  free  accord. 
The  limbs  of  any  save  my  lord. 
If,  by  the  giant  forced  away. 
In  his  enfolding  arms  I  lav, 
Not  mine,  0  Vduar.  was  the  blame ; 
What  could  I  do,  a  helpless  dame  ? 
Go,  to  my  lord  my  message  bear, 
And  bid  him  end  my  long  despair.' 

CANTO  XXXVIII. 


SriA'S  GEM. 

Again  the  V&nar  chief  replied. 
With  her  wise  answer  satisfied : 
*Well   hast  thou  said:  thou  canst  not 

brave 
The  rushing  wind,  the  roaring  wave. 
Thy  woman's  heart  would  sink  with  fear 
Before  the  ocean  shore  were  near. 
And  for  thy  dread  lest  limb  of  thine 
Should  for  a  while  be  touched  by  mine. 
The  modest  fear  is  worthy  one 
Whose  cherished  lord  is  Kaghu's  son. 
Yet  when  I  sought  to  bear  thee  hence 
I  spoke  the  words  of  innocence, 
Impelled  to  set  the  captive  free 
By  friendship  for  thy  lord  and  thee. 
But  if  with  me  thou  wilt  not  try 
The  passage  of  the  windy  sky, 

*  Hanum&n  when  he  entered  the  city 
had  in  order  to  escape  observation  con- 
densed himself  to  the  size  of  a  cat. 


Give  me  a  gem  that  T  may  show, 
Some  token  which  thy  lord  may  know.' 

A^ain  the  Maithil  lady  spoke. 
While  tears  and  sobs  her  utterance  broke : 

*  The  surest  of  all  signs  is  this, 
To  tell  the  tale  of  vanished  bliss. 
Thus  in  my  name  to  R4ma  speak  : 

*  Remember  Chitrnkiita's  peak. 
And  the  green  margin  of  the  rill* 
That  flows  beside  that  pleasant  hill. 
Where  thou  and  I  together  strayed 
Delighting  in  the  tangled  sliade. 
There  on  the  gmss  I  sat  with  thee 
And  laid  my  head  upon  thy  knee. 
There  ^ame  a  greedy  crow  and  pecked 
Tije  meat  I  waitd  to  protect. 

And,  heedless  of  the  clods  I  threw. 
About  my  head  in  circles  flew, 
Until  by  darling  hunger  pressed 
He  boldly  pecked  me  on  the  breast. 
I  ran  to  thee  in  rage  and  grief 
And  praved  for  vengeance  on  the  thief. 
Then  E^ma*  from  his  slumber  rose 
And  smiled  with  pity  at  my  woes. 
Upon  my  bleeding  breast  he  saw 
The  scratches  made  by  beak  and  claw. 
He  laid  an  arrow  on  his  bow. 
And  launched  it  at  the  shameless  crow. 
That  shaft,  with  magic  power  endued. 
The  bird,  where'er  he  flew,  pursued, 
'1  ill  back  to  Raghu's  son  he  fled 
And  bent  at  R6,ma's  feet  his  head.* 
Couldst  thou  for  me  with  anger  stirred 
Launch  that  dire  shaft  upon  a  bird. 
And  yet  canst  pardon  him  who  stole 
The  darling  of  thy  heart  and  soul  ? 
Rise  up,  O  bravest  of  the  brave. 
And  come  in  all  thy  might  to  save. 
Come  with  the  thunders  of  thy  bow. 
And  smite  to  earth  the  Rdkshas  foe.' 

She  ceased  ;  and  from  her  glorious  hair 
She  took  a  gem  that  sparkled  there : 
A  token  which  her  husband's  eyes 
With  eager  love  would  recognize. 
His  head  the  Vdnar  envoy  bent 
In  low  obeisance  reverent. 
And  on  his  finger  bound  the  gena 
She  loosened  from  her  diadem. 


>  The  brook  Mand&kini,  not  far  from 
Chitrak6ta  where  Rtoa  sojourned  for 
a  time. 

*  The  poet  here  changes  from  the  aeeond 
person  to  the  third. 

3  The  whole  long  story  is  repeated  with 
some  slight  variations  and  additions  from 
Book  II.  Canto  XCVI.  I  give  here  only 
the  outline. 
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C4NT0  XLT.» 


THB  RUIN  OP  THE  GROVE* 

Dismissed  with  every  honour  due 
The  V4nar  from  the  spot  withdrew. 
TIaen  jo;yous  thought  the  Wind-God's  son: 
•  The  mighty  task  is  wellnigh  done. 
The  three  expedients  I  must  leave  ; 
The  fourth  alone  can  I  achieve.  < 
These  dwellers  in  the  giants'  isle 
Ko  arts  of  mine  can  reconcile. 
I  cannot  bribe  :  I  cannot  sow 
Dissension  mid  the  R&kshas  foe. 

I      ^rts,  gifts,  address,  these  fiends  despise; 
But  foi'ce  shall  yet  their  king  chastise. 
Perchance  he  may  relent  when  all 
The  bravest  of  his  chieftains  fall. 
This  lovely  grove  will  I  destroy. 
The  cruel  Bavan's  pride  and  joy. 
The  igarden  where  he  takes  his  ease 
Mid  climbing  plants  and  flowery  trees 
That  lift  their  proud  tops  to  the  skiesi 
Dear  to  the  tyrant  as  his  eyes. 
Then  will  he  rouse  in  wrath,  and  lead 

,      His  legions  with  the  car  and  steed 
And  elephants  in  long  array, 
And  seek  me  thirsty  for  the  fray. 
The  Mkshas  legions  will  I  meet, 
And  «11  his  bravest  host  defeat ; 
Then,  glorious  from  the  bloody  plain, 
Turn  to  my  lord  the  king  again.' 

Then  every  lovely  tree  that  bore 
Fair  blossoms,  from  the  soil  he  tore, 
Till  eaofa  greeu  bough  that  lent  its  shade 
I'o  singing  birds  on  earth  was  laid. 
The  wilderness  he  left  a  waste, 
The  fountains  shattered  and  defaced  : 
Overthrew  and  levelled  with  the  ground 
£ach  shady  seat  and  pleasure<mound. 

^       Each  arbour  clad  with  climbing  bloom. 
Bach  grotto,  cell,  and  picture  room, 
Each  lawn  by  beast  and  bird  enjoyed, 
Sach  walk  and  terrace  was  destroyed. 


'  I  omit  two  Cantos  of  dialogue.  Sit& 
tells  Hanumdn  again  to  convey  her  mes- 
sage to  R&maand  bid  him  hasten  to  rescue 
her.  Hanum&n  replies  as  before  that 
there  is  no  one  on  earth  equal  to  R^ma, 
who  ^ill  soon  come  and  destroy  R&vai^. 
There  is  not  a  new  idea  in  the  two  Cantos: 
mA\  is  reiteration. 

*  The  expedients  to  vanquish  an  enemy 
or  to  make  him  come  to  terms  are  said  to 
be  four :  conciliation,  gifts,  disunion,  and 
force  or  punishment.  Hanum^n  considers 
it  useless  to  employ  the  first  three  and 
resolves  to  punish  R^van  by  destroying 
his  pleasure-grounds. 


And  all  the  plaee  that  was  so  fair 
Was  left  a  ruin  wild  and  bare, 
As  if  the  fury  of  the  blast 
Or  raging  fire  had  o'er  it  passed. 


CANTO  XLII. 

THE  GIANTS  ROUSED. 

The  cries  of  startled  birds,  the  sound 
Of  tall  trees  crashing  to  the  ground. 
Struck  with  amaze  each  giant's  ear. 
And  filled  the  isle  with  sudden  fear. 
Then,  wakened  by  the  crash  and  cries, 
1  he  fierce  shefiends  unclosed  their  eyes, 
And  saw  the  Vdnar  where  he  stood 
Amid  the  devastated  wood. 
The  more  to  scare  them  with  the  view 
To  size  immense  the  Vduar  grew  ; 
And  straight  the  R&kshas  warders  cried 
Janak's  daughter  terrified  : 
Wliose  envoy,  whence,  and  who  is  he, 
Why  has  he  come  to  talk  with  thee  ? 
Speak,  lady  of  the  lovely  eyes, 
And  let  not  fear  thy  joy  disguise.' 

Then  thus  replied  the  Maithil  dame 
Of  noble  soul  and  perfect  frame  : 

*  Can  I  discern,  with  scanty  skill, 
These  fiends  who  change  their  forms  at 

will? 
'  Tis  yours  to  say  :  your  kin  you  meet ; 
A  serpent  knows  a  serpent's  feet. 
I  weet  not  who  he  is  :  the  sight 
Has  filled  my  spirit  with  affright.* 
Some  pressed  round  Sit&  in  a  ring ; 
Some  Dore  the  story  to  their  king : 

*  A  mighty  creature  of  our  race. 

In  monkey  form,  has  reached  the  place. 
He  came  within  the  grove,'  they  cried, 
<  He  stood  and  talked  by  Site's  side, 
He  comes  from  Indra's  court  to  her. 
Or  is  Kuvera's  messenger  ; 
Or  R4ma  sent  the  spy  to  seek 
His  consort,  and  her  wrongs  to  wreak. 
His  crushing  arm,  his  trampling  feet 
Have  maiTed    and   spoiled    that    dear 

retreat. 
And  all  the  pleasant  place  which  thou 
So  lovest  is  a  ruin  now. 
The  tree  where  Slt4  sat  alone 
Is  spared  where  all  are  overthrown. 
Perchance  he  saved  the  dame  from  harm: 
Perchance  the  toil  had  numbed  his  arm.' 

Then  flashed  the  giant's  eye  with  fire 
Like  that  which  Iignt43  the  funeral  pyre. 
He  bade  his  bravest  Kinkars  '  speed 

'  Kinkar  means  the  special  servant  of 
a  sovereign,  who  receives  his  orders  im- 
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And  to  hid  i€et  the  ipdiler  lead. 
Forth  from  the  palace,  at  his  heat, 
I'wioe  forty  thousand  warriors  pressed. 
Burning  for  battle,  strong  and  iiertie. 
With  clubs  to  Girush  and  swords  to  pierde, 
^hey  saw  Hanum&n  near  a  porch. 
And,  thick  a?  moths  abound  a  torch, 
Rushed  on  the  foe  with  wild  attacks 
Of  mace  and  club  and  battle-axe^ 
As  round  hiin  pressed  the  ^^kshas  crowds 
The  wondrous  monkey  roared  aloud, 
That  birds  fell  headlong  from  the  sky  : 
Then  spake  he  with  a  mighty^  cry : 
*  Long  life  to  Dasaratha's  heir, 
And  Lakshma?,  ever-glorious  pair  1 
Long  life  to  him  who  rules  our  race. 
Preserved  by  noblest  B4ma*s  grace  1 
t  am  the  slaVe  of  Kosal's  kin^,' 
Whose  wondrous  deeds  the  minstrels  sing. 
Hantim&n  I,  the  Wind-Clod's  seed  : 
Beneath  this  arm  the  f  oemeii  bleed. 
I  fear  not,  unapproached  in  might, 
A  thousand  R6ta];i8  tanged  for  fights 
Althoufifh  in  fnrious  hands  they  rear 
The  hill  and  tree  for  swofd  and  speaf« 
1  will,  before  the  giants*  ej^es, 
Their  city  and  theit  king  chastise  : 
And,  having  communed  with  th«  dame« 
l>epart  in  triumph  as  I  came.' 
At  that  terrific  roar  and  yell 
^he  heart  of  every  giant  fell. 
But  still  their  king's  command  they  feared. 
And  pressed  around  with  arms  tipreared^ 
Beside  the  porch  a  club  was  laid  : 
The  V&nat  caught  it  up«  and  swayed 
I'he  weapon  ronnd  his  head,  and  slew 
The  foremost  of  the  R^kshas  crew. 
Thus  Indra  vanqtiished,  thotsand-eyedi 
The  Daityas  who  the  Gods  defied. 
Then  on  the  porch  Baii<im&n  sprang, 
And  loud  his  shout  of  triumph  rang. 
The  giants  looked  upon  the  aead« 
And  turning  to  their  monarch  fled. 
And  Rdvan  with  his  £»pirit  wrought 
To  frenzy  by  the  tale  they  brought^ 
Urged  to  the  fight  Prahasta's  son. 
Of  all  his  chiefs  the  mightiest  one. 

mediately  fi'om  his  master.  The  Bengal 
recension  gives  these  lUkskases  an  epithet 
which  the  Commentator  explains  'as 
generated  in  the  mind  of  Brahm&.' 

I  B&ma  dejure  King  of  Kosalof  which 
Ayodhy^  was  the  capital. 


CANTO  XLIII. 


THE  RUIN  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

The  Wind-God's  son  a  tem|>lei  scaled 
Which,  by  his  fttt-y  unassailed, 
High  as  the  hill  of  MerQ,  stood 
Amid  the  tuins  of  the  wood ; 
And  in  his  fury  thundered  out 
Again  his  haughty  battle-shout : 
'  I  am  the  slave  of  Kosal'sking 
Whose  wondrous  deeds  the  minstrel*  sing/ 
Forth  hurried,  by  that  shout  alarmed. 
The  warders  of  the  temple  armed 
With  every  weapon  haste  supplied. 
And  closed  him  in  on  every  side, 
With  bands  that  strove  to  pierce  and  strike 
With  shaft'and  ajce  and  club  and  pike. 
Then  from  its  base  the  Vdnar  tore 
A  pillar  with  the  weight  it  bore. 
Against  the  wall  the  mass  he  dashed. 
And  fotth  the  flames  in  answer  flashed^ 
That  wildly  ran  o*er  roofs  and  trail 
In  hungry  rage  consuming  all. 
He  whirled  the  pillar  round  his  head 
And  struck  a  hundred  giants  dead. 
Then  high  upheld  on  air  he  rose 
And  called  in  thunder  to  his  foes: 
'  A  thousand  Vtoar  chiefs  like  me 
Roam  at  their  tvill  o*et  land  and  sea. 
Tenrifie  might  we  all  possess : 
Our  stormy  speed  is  limitless. 
And  all 4  unoonquered  in  the  fray^ 
Our  king  Sugriva's  word  obey. 
Backed  by  his  bratest  myriads,  be 
Our  warrior  lord  will  cross  the  s«^ 
Then  Lank&*s  lofty  towers,  and  all 
Your  hosts  and  H4vai;i*s  self  shall  fall. 
None  shall  be  left  unslaughtered ;  nonei 
Who  bravee  the  wrath  of  Raghu'saon/ 

CANTO  XLIV. 

JAMBUMA'LIS  DEATH. 

l*hen  Jambum&lf ,  pride  and  boast 
f'or  valour  of  the  Rdkshas  host, 
Prahasta's  son  supremely  brave, 
Obeyed  the  best  that  R&van  gave: 
Fierce  warrior  with  terrific  teeth, 
With  saguine  robes  and  brilliant  wreath. 
A  bow  like  Indra's  own,*  and  store 


1  Ckaityaprdsdda  is  explained  by  the 
Commentator  as  the  place  where  the  Gods 
of  the  R&kshases  were  kept.  Gorresio 
translates  it  by  *  un  grande  edificio.' 

>  The  bow  of  Indra  is  the  rainbow. 
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[>f  n^littering  shafts  the  chieftain  bore. 
And  ever  as  the  string  he  tried 
The  weapon  with  a  roar  replied, 
I^oud  as  the  crashing  thunder  sent 
By  him  who  rules  the  firmament. 
Soon  as  the  foe  man  came  in  view 
Borne  on  a  car  which  asses  drew. 
The  V^nar  chieftain  mighty-voiced 
Shouted  in  triumph  and  rejoiced. 
Prahasta's  son  his  bow-string  drew, 
^nd  swift  the  winged  arrows  flew. 
One  in  the  face  the  Vanar  smote, 
Another  quivered  in  his  throat. 
Ten  from  the  deadly  weapon  sent 
His  brawny  arn^s  and  shoulders  rent. 
Then  as  he  felt  each  galling  shot 
The  Vftnar's  rage  wa](ed  fiercely  hot, 
lie  looked,  and  saw  a  mass  of  stone 
That  lay  before  his  feet  o'erthrown. 
The  mighty  block  he  raised  and  threw, 
And  crashing  through  the  air  it  flew. 
But  Jambun^^li  shunned  the  blow. 
And  rained  fresh  arrows  fi'om  his  bow, 
The  V^nar's  limbs  were  red  with  gore ; 
A  841  tree  from  the  earth  he  tore. 
And,  ere  he  hurled  it  undismayed* 
Above  his  head  the  missile  swayed. 
But  shafts  f  rcn)  Jambumdli's  bow 
Cut  through  it  ere  his  hand  could  thvow, 
And  thigh  and  arm  and  chest  aQd  side 
With  streams  of  rushing  blood  wereclyed^ 
Still  unsubdued  though  wounde4  oft 
The  shattered  trunk  he  raised  aloft, 
And  down  with  well-directed  ain^ 
On  Jambun^^i's  chest  it  can^e. 
There  crushed  up»on  the  trampled  grass 
He  lay  an  undistinguished  mass  ; 
The  foeman's  eye  no  more  could  se^ 
His  head  or  chest  or  arm  or  knee  ; 
And  bow  and  car  and  steeds'  and  store 
Ofglittering  shafts  were  seen  no  more. 

When  Jambum4!i's  death  he  heard, 
King  R4van*s  heart  with  rage  was  etirre4. 
And  forth  his  general's  sons  he  sent, 
For  power  ^nd  might  preemineut. 


CANTO  XLV. 

THE  Si;VEN  DEFEATED, 

Porth  went  the  seven  in  brave  attire, 
In  glory  brilliant  as  the  fire, 
Impetuous  chiefs  with  massive  bows, 
T^e  quellers  of  a  host  of  foes : 


Trained  from  their  youth  in  martial  lore, 

And  masters  of  the  arms  they  bore : 

Each  emulous  and  fiercely  bold. 

And  banners  wrought  with  glittering  gold 

Waved  o'er  their  chariots,  dra^^n  at  speed 

By  coursers  of  the  noblest  breed. 

Un  through  the  ruins  of  the  grove 

At  Hanum&n  they  fiercely  drove, 

4-nd  from  the  ponderous  bo  ws  they  straiued 

A  shower  of  deadly  arrows  rained. 

Then  scarce  was  seen  the  V&nar's  form 

Enveloped  in  the  arro^ry  storm. 

So  stands  half  veiled  the  Af  ountains'  ^^ing 

When  rainy  clouds  about  hin^  cling. 

by  nimble  turn,  by  rapid  bound 

He  shunned  the  shafts  that  rained  aroun4» 

Eluding,  as  in  air  he  rose. 

The  rushing  chariots  of  his  foes. 

The  mighty  V&nar  undisn^ayed 

Amid  his  archer  foemen  plaved, 

As  plays  the  frolic  wind  on  nigh 

Mid  bow-armed  I  clouds  that  fill  the  sky, 

He  raised  a  mighty  roar  and  yell 

That  fear  on  all  the  army  fell, 

And  then,  his  warrior  soul  aglow 

With  fury,  rushed  upon  the  foe, 

Some  with  his  open  hand  he  beat 

To  death  and  trampled  yrith  his  feed ; 

Some  with  fierce  nails  he  rent  and  slew, 

And  others  lyith  his  fists  o'erthrew  ; 

Some  with  his  legs,  as  ou  he  rushed, 

Some  witli  his  bulky  chest  he  crushed  : 

While  some  struck  senseless  by  his  roar 

Dropped  on  the  ground  and  breathed  no 

moi'e. 
The  remnant,  seized  with  suddeu  dread, 
I'urned  from  the  gvove  and  wildly  fled. 
The  trampled  earth  was  thicl^ly  strown 
With  steed  and  car  and  flag  o'erthrown, 
And  the  red  blood  in  rivers  flowed 
From  slaughtered  ^ends  o'er  path  ^nd  road, 


CANTO  XLVI. 


*  We  were  told  a  few  lines  before  that 
the  chariot  of  Jambum^ii  was  drawn  by 
asses.  Here  horses  are  spoken  of.  The 
Gommeotator  notices  the  discrepancy  and 
says  that  by  hordes  asses  are  ^^ut, 


THE  CAPTAINS. 

Mad  with  the  rage  of  injured  pride 
King  R^van  suiiimoned  to  his  side 
The  valiant  five  who  led  his  host. 
Supreme  in  war  and  honoured  most. 
*  Go  forth,'  he  cried,  *  with  car  an4  stepd, 
And  tQ  iny  feet  this  monkey  lead. 
But  watch  each  chance  of  time  and  place 
To  seize  this  thing  of  silvan  race. 
1^oT  from  his  wondrous  exploits  he 
No  monkey  of  the  woods  can  be, 

1  Armed  with  tl^e  bow  of  fndra,  the 
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But  some  new  kind  t>f  creature  meant 
To  work  us  woe,  by  Indra  sent. 
Gandliarvas,  N^Lgas,  and  the  best 
Of  Yakshas  have  our  might  confessed. 
Have  we  not  ohallenged  and  subdued 
The  whole  celestial  multitude  ? 
Yet  will  you  not,  if  you  are  wise, 
A  chief  of  monkey  race  despise. 
For  I  myself  have  B&li  known, 
And  King  Sugriva's  power  I  own. 
But  Boue  of  all  their  woodland  throng 
Was  half  so  terrible  and  strong.' 
Obedient  to  the  words  he  spake 
They  hastened  forth  the  foe  to  take. 
Swiit  were  the  cars  whereon  they  rode. 
And  bright  their  weapons   flashed  and 

glowed. 
They  saw :  they  charged  in  wild  career 
With  sword  and  mace  and  axe  and  spear. 
From  Durdhar's  bow  five  arrows  sped 
And  quivered  in  the  V^ar*s  bead. 
He  rose  and  roared :  the  fearful  sound 
Made  all  the  region  echo  round. 
Then  from  above  his  weight  he  threw 
On  Durdhar's  car  that  near  him  drew. 
The  weight  that  came  with  lightning  speed 
Crushed  pole  and  axle,  oar  and  steed. 
It  shattered  Durdhar  s  head  and  neck. 
And  left  him  lifeless  mid  the  wreck. 
Yiipriksha  saw  the  warrior  die, 
And  Virap^ksha  heard  his  cry, 
And.  mad  for  vengeance  for  the  slain, 
Tliey  charged  their  Vanar  foe  again. 
He  rose  in  air  :  they  onward  pressed 
And  fiercely  smote  him  on  the  breast. 
In  vain  they  struck  his  iron  frame : 
With  eagle  swoop  to  earth  he  came, 
Tore  from  the  ground  a  tree  that  grew 
Beside  him,  and  the  demons  slew. 
Then  Bh&sakarna  raised  his  spear, 
And  Praghas  with  a  laugh  drew  near. 
And,  maddened  at  the  sight,  the  two 
Against  the  undaunted  V  ilnar  flew. 
As  from  his  wounds  the  torrents  flowed, 
Like  a  red  sun  the  Vdnar  showed. 
He  turned,  a  mountain  peak  to  seize 
With  all  its  beasts  and  snakes  and  trees. 
He  hurled  it  on  the  pair  :  and  they 
Crushed,  overwhelmed,  beneath  it  lay. 

CANTO  XLVII. 

THB  DEATH  OF  AKSHA. 

But  B&van,  as  his  fury  burned, 
His  eyes  on  youthful  Aksha'  turned. 
Who  rose  impetuous  at  his  glance 
And  shouted  fw  hi«  bow  and  lance. 


He  rode  upon  a  glorious  car 
That  shot  the  light  of  gems  afar. 
His  pennon  waved  mid  glittering  gold      | 
And  bright  the  wheels  with  jewels  rolled," 
By  long  and  fierce  devotion  won 
That  car  was  splendid  as  the  sun. 
With  rows  of  various  weapons  stored ; 
And  thought-swift  horses  whirled  their' 

lord  ' 

Racing  along  the  earth,  or  rose 
High  through  the  clouds   whenever   be- 

chose.  - 

Then  fierce  and  fearful  war  between 
The  V&nar  and  the  fiend  was  seen. 
The  Gods  and  Asurs  stood  amazed. 
And  on  the  wondrous  combat  gazed. 
A  cry  from  earth  rose  long  and  shrill. 
The  wind  was  hushed,  the  sun  grew  ohilL 
The  thunder  bellowed  from  the  sky, 
And  troubled  ocean  roared  reply. 
Thrice  Aksha  strained  his  dreadful  bow. 
Thrice  smote  his  arrow  on  the  foe. 
And  with  full  streams  of  crimson  bled 
Three  gashes  in  the  V&nar's  head. 
Then  rose  Hani!im&n  in  the  air 
To  shun  the  shafts  no  life  could  bear. 
But  Aksha  in  his  car  pursued. 
And  from  on  high  the  fight  renewed 
With  storm  of  arrows,  thick  as  hail 
When  angry  clouds  some  hill  assail. 
Impatient  of  that  arrowy  shower 
The  Viinar  chief  put  forth  his  power. 
Again  above  his  chariot  rose 
And  smote  him  with  repeated  blows. 
Terrific  came  each  deadly  stroke  i 
Breast  neck  and  arm  and  back  he  broke  ; 
And  Aksha  fell  to  earth,  and  lay 
With  all  his  life-blood  drained  away. 


Bavau'd  son. 


CANTO  XLVIII. 

HANUMAN  CAPTURED. 

To  Indrajiti  the  bold  and  brave 
The  giant  king  hia  mandate  gave: 
'  O  trained  in  warlike  science,  best 
In  arms  of  all  our  mightiest. 
Whose  valour  in  the  conflict  shown 
To  Aaurs  and  to  Gods  is  known. 
The  Kinkars  whom  I  sent  are  slain. 
And  Jambum&lf  and  his  train ; 
The  loi*ds  who  led  our  giant  bands 
Have  fallen  by  the  monkey's  hands; 
With  shattered  oars  the  ground  is  spread. 
And  Aksha  lies  amid  the  dead. 
Thou  art  my  best  and  bravest :  go, 
Unmatched  in  power,  and  day  the  foe.' 

i  ^Conqueror    of  Indra,*    another    of 

»<i'*9'»»«*zed  by  Google 
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He  heard  the  best :  he  bent  his  head ; 
Atbirst  for  battle  furbh  he  aped. 
Four  tigers  fierce,  of  tawny  hue. 
With  fearful  teeth,  his  chariot  drew. 

Han(iin&Q  heard  his  strong^  bow  clang. 
And  swiftly  from  the  earth  he  spraug. 
While  weak  and  ineffeotiye  fell 
The  archer's  shafts  though  pointed  well. 
The  Rdkshas  saw  that  naught  might  Icill 
The  wondrous  foe  who  mocked  his  skill, 
And  launched  a  magic  shaft  to  throw 
A  binding  spell  about  his  foe. 
Forth  flew  the  shaft  :  the  mystic  charm 
Stayed  his  swift  feet  and  numbed  his  ai'm. 
Through  all  his  frame  he  felt  the  spell, 
And  motionless  to  earth  he  fell. 
Nor  would  the  reverent  V&nar  loose 
The  bonds  that  bound  him  as  a  noose. 
He  knew  that  Brahm4*s  self  had  charmed 
The  weapon  that  his  might  disarmed. 

They  saw  him  helpless  on  the  ground. 
And  all  the  giants  pressed  around, 
And  bonds  of  hemp  and  bark  were  oast 
About  his  limbs  to  hold  him  fast. 
They  drew  the  ropes  round  feet  and  wrista; 
Thev  beat  him  with  their  hands  and  fists. 
And  dragged  him  as  they  strained  the  cord 
With  shouts  of  trumph  to  their  lord.' 


CANTO  XLIX. 

RAVAN. 

On  the  fierce  king  Hanumdn  turned 
His  angry  ey«s  that  glowed  and  burned. 
He  saw  him  decked  with  wealth  untold 
Of  diamond  and  pearl  and  gold, 
And  priceless  was  each  wondrous  gem 
That  sparkled  in  his  diadem. 
Abont  his  neck  rich  chains  were  twined, 
Th»'  best  that  fancy  e'er  designed, 
And  a  fair  robe  with  pearls  oestrung 
Down  from  his  mighty  shoulders  hung. 
Ten  heads  he  reared,^  as  Mandar's  hill 


*  The  ghka  which  follows  is  probably 
an  interpolation,  as  it  is  inconsistent  with 
the  questioning  in  Canto  L. : 

fle  looked  on  R6van  in  his  pride, 
And  boldly  to  the  monarch  cried  : 
•  I  came  an  envoy  to  this  place 
From  him  who  rules  the  V&nar  race. 
«  The  ten  heads  of  Rdvan  have  pro- 
voked much  ridicule  from  European  cri- 
ticH.     It   should    be    remembered    that 
Spenser  tells  us  of  **  two  brethren  giants" 
••  The  one  of  which  had  two  heads,  the 
other  three  ;  *'  and  Milton  speaks  of  the 
*' four-fold  visaged  Four,"  the  four  Cheru- 
bic shapes  each  of  wh^ja  had  lour  faoes. 


Lifts  woody  peaks  which  tigers  fill. 
Bright  were  nis  eyes,  and  bright,  beneath. 
The  flashes  of  his  awful  teeth. 
His  brawny  arms  of  wondrous  size 
Were  decked  with  rings  and  scented  dyes. 
His  hands  like  snakes  with  five  long  heads 
Descending  from  their  mountain  beds. 
He  sat  upon  a  crystal  throne 
Inlaid  with  wealth  of  precious  stone, 
Whereon«  of  noblest  work,  was  set 
A  gold-embroidered  coverlet, 
Behind  the  monarch  stood  the  best 
Of  beauteous  women  gnily  dressed. 
And  each  her  giant  master  fanned. 
Or  wav«d  a  chourie  in  her  hand. 
Four  noble  courtiers^  wise  and  good 
In  counsel,  near  the  monarch  stood, 
As  the  four  oceans  ever  stand 
About  the  sea-encompassed  land. 
Still,  though  his  heart  with  rage  wasfired. 
The  Vdnar  marvelled  and  admired  ; 
*  O,  what  a  rare  and  wondrous  sight  1 
What  beauty,  majesty,  and  might ! 
All  regal  pomp  combines  to  grace 
This  ruler  of  the  R&kshas  race. 
He,  if  he  scorned  not  ri^ht  and  law, 
Might  guide  the  world  with  tempered  aw9; 
Yea.  Indra  and  the  Gods  on  high 
Might  on  his  saving  power  rely.* 


CANTO  L. 

PRAHASTAS  QUESTIONS. 

Then  fierce  the  giant's  fury  blazed 
As  on  Han6m&n'8  form  he  gazed ; 
And  shaken  by  each  wild  surmise 
He  spake  aloud  with  flashing  eyes : 
'  Can  this  be  Nandi*  standing  here. 
The  mighty  one  whom  all  revere  ? 
Who  once  on  high  Kail^sa's  hill 
Pronounced  the  curse  that  haunts  me  still  ? 
Or  is  the  woodland  creature  one 
Of  Asur  race,  or  Bali*s»  son  ? 
The  wretch  with  searching  question  try ; 
Learn  who  he  is,  and  whence ;  and  why 
He  marred  the  glory  of  the  grove, 
And  with  my  captains  fiercely  strove.' 

»  Durdhar,  or  as  the  Bengal  recension 
reads  Mabodara,  Frahasta,  Mahdp&rsva* 
and  Nikumbha. 

<  The  chief  attendant  of  ^iva. 

s  Bali,  not  to  be  confounded  with  B&li 
the  Vdnar,  was  a  celebrated  Daitya  or 
demon  who  had  usurped  the  empire  of 
the  three  worlds,  and  who  was  deprived 
of  two  thirds  of  his  dominions  by  Vishnu 
iu  the  Dwarf -iacarnatiott.       _ 
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PrahABta  heard  liis  lord's  behest. 
And  thus  the  V&nar  chief  addressed  : 
*  0  monkey  stranger  be  consoled  : 
Fear  not,  and  let  thy  heart  be  bold. 
If  thou  by  Indra's  mandate  sent 
Thy  steps  to  l.ank&'8  isle  hast  bent, 
With  fearless  words  the  eause  explain. 
And  freedom  thou  dialt  soon  regain. 
Or  if  thou  comest  as  a  spy 
Pespatched  by  Vishnu  in  the  sky, 
Or  sent  by  Yama«  or  the  Lord 
Of  Riches,  hast  our  town  explored; 
Proved  by  the  prowess  thou  hast  shown 
No  monkey  save  in  form  alone  ; 
Speak  boldly  all  the  truth,  and  be 
Released  from  bonds,  unharmed  and  fnee. 
But  falsehood  spoken  to  our  king 
Swift  pujQishment  of  death  will  bring.' 

He  ceased  :  the  V&nar  made  reply  ; 
'Not  Iij^dra's  messenger  am  I, 
Nor  came  I  hither  jbo  fulfil 
Kuvera's  best  or  Vishnu's  wilj, 
1  stand  before  the  giants  here 
A  V4nar  e*en  as  I  appear. 
I  longed  to  see  the  king  :  'twas  hard 
fo  wm  my  way  through  gate  and  guard. 
And  so  to  gain  my  wish  I  laid 
In  ruin  that  delightful  shade. 
No  fiend,  no  God  of  heavenly  kind 
With  bond  or  chain  these  limbs  may  bind. 
The  Eternal  Sire  hinisell  of  old 
Vouchsafed  the  boon  that  makes  me  bold. 
From  Brahmd's  magic  shaft  released* 
I  kne.w  the  captor's  power  had  ceased,     ' 
The  fancied  bonds  I  freely  brooked, 
And  thus  upon  thje  king  have  Looked. 
fAy  way  to  Lai;ik4  have  I  won, 
A  messenger  from  Baghu's  so^.' 

ckmo  u. 

Hj^NDMAN'S  jgtEPLY. 

'>fy  king  Sugrfva  greets  thee  fair, 
And  bids  me  thus  his  rede  declare. 
Son  of  the  God  of  Wind,  by  name 
Haniim^n,  to  this  isle  I  came. 
To  set  the  Maithil  ladv  free 
I  crossed  the  barrier  oi  the  sea. 
I  roamed  iu  search  of  her  and  found 
Her  weeping  in  that  lovely  ground. 
Thou  in  the  )ore  o^  duty  tramed, 
Who  hast  by  stern  devotion  gained 
This  wondrous  wealth  and  power  and  fame 
Shouldst  fear  to  wrong  another's  dame. 

*  When  Hanumfin  was  bound  with  corcjls, 
Indrajit  released  his  captive  from  the  spell 
}aid  u^on  him  by  the  magic  weapon. 


Hear  thou  my  eounsel,  and  be  wise : 

No  fiend,  no  dweller  in  the  skies 

Can  bear  the  shafts  by  Lakshmaa  shot. 

Or  R6ma  when  his  wrath  is  hot.  ' 

O  Giant  King,  repent  the  crime 

And  soothe  him  while  there  yet  is  time. 

Now  be  the  Maithil  queen  restored 

Uninjured  to  her  sori'owing  lord. 

Soon  wilt  thou  rue  thy  dire  mistake : 

She  is  no  woman  but  a  snake. 

Whose  very  deadly  bite  will  be 

The  ruin  of  thy  house  and  thee. 

Thy  pride  has  led  thy  thoughts  astray^ 

That  fancy  not  a  hand  may  slay 

The  monarch  of  the  giants,  screened 

From  mortal  blow  of  God  and  fiend. 

Sugrfva  still  thy  death  may  be  : 

No  Yaksha,  fiend,  or  God  is  he. 

And  B&ma  from  a  woman  springs. 

The  mortal  seed  of  mortal  kings. 

O  think  how  B&li  fell  subdued  ; 

Think  on  thy  slaughtered  multitude. 

Kespect  those  brave  and  strong  alliee ; 

Consult  thy  safety,  and  be  wise. 

I»  even  1,  no  helper  need 

To  overthrow,  with  car  and  steed, 

Thy  city  Lank&  half  divine: 

The  power  but  not  the  will  is  mine* 

For  Kaghu's  son,  before  his  friend 

The  V6nar  monarch,  swore  to  end 

With  his  own  conquering  arm  the  life 

Of  him  who  stole  his  darling  wife. 

Turn,  and  be  wise,  O  B&va^  turn ; 

Or  thou  wilt  see  thy  Lanka  burn^ 

And  with  thy  wives,  friends,  kith  %ud  kin 

Be  ruined  for  thy  senseless  sin.* 

CANTO  LII. 


VIBHISHA^'S  SPEECH, 

Then  B4van  spake  with  flashing  eve  : 
*  Hence  with  the  V&nar :  let  him  die.' 
Vibhishan  heard  the  stprn  behest, 
And  ponaered  in  his  troubled  breast ; 
Then,  trained  in  arts  that  soothe  and  pleasf 
Addressed  the  king  in  words  like  these : 

'  Revoke,  my  lord,  thy  fierce  decree, 
And  hear  the  words  I  speak  to  ihee. 
Kings  wise  and  noble  ne*er  condemn 
To  death  the  envoys  sent  to  them. 
Such  deed  the  world'saontemptvould draw 
On  him  who  breaks  the  ancient  law.> 
Observe  the  mean  where  justice  lies. 
And  spare  his  life  but  still  chastise.' 


1  *'One  who  murders  an  ambassador 
{raja  hhata)  goes  to  Taptakumbha  ithe 
hell  of  heated  caldrons)."  Wilson's  RftMa 
F^rdna,  Vol.  IJ.  p,  217. 
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Then  forth  the  tytanfe^s  fury  broke, 
And  thus  in  aaery  words  he  spoke : 
'  O  hero,  whea  we  wieked  bleed 
Kg  sin  or  shame  attends  the  deed. 
The  y6nar*s  blood  must  needs  be  spilt, 
The  penalty  of  heinous  guilt/ 

Again  YibhishaD  made  reply: 
*■  Nay,  hear  me,  for  he  must  not  die. 
Hear  the  great  law  the  wise  declare: 

*  Thy  f  oeman's  envoy  thou  shalt  spare.' 

*  Tis  true  he  comes  an  open  foe ; 

^  Tis  true  his  hands  have  wrought  us  woe, 

]Dat  law  allows  thee,  if  thou  wilt, 

A  punishment  to  suit  the  guilt. 

The  mark  o|  shame,  the  seourge.  the  brand, 

-The  shaven  head,  th/s  wounded  hand. 

Yea,  were  the  V4nar  envoy  slain, 

Whexe,  King  of  giants,  were  the  gaii^  ? 

On  them  alone,  on  them  who  sent 

The  message,  be  the  punishment. 

For  spake  he  well  or  spake  he  ill, 

fie  spake  obedient  to  their  will. 

And,  if  he  tierish,  who  ean  bear 

Thy  challenge  to  the  royal  pair? 

Woo,  eross  the  oeean  and  incite 

Thy  death-doomed  enemies  to  0ght  ?* 


CANTO  LIII. 

THJ5  PTJNISHMBNT. 

Sing  B&vai^  by  his  pleading  moved. 
The  counsel  of  the  enief  approved: 
*  Thy  words  are  wise  and  true;  to  kill 
A^  envoy  would  beseem  us  ill. 
Yet  must  we  for  his  crime  invent 
Bome  fitting  mode  of  punishment, 
^he  tail,  I  fancy,  is  the  part 
Idost  cherished  by  a  monkey's  heart.* 
Make  ready :  set  his  tail  aflame, 
And  let  him  leave  us,  as  he  eame, 
Atid  thus  disfigured  and  disgracea 
Back  to  his  king  and  people  haste.' 

The  giants  heard  their  monarches  speecb; 
And,  filled  with  burning  fury,  eaeh 
Brought  strips  of  eotton  cloth,  and  round 
The  monkey^s  tail  the  bandage  wound. 
As  round  his  tail  the  bands  the^  drew 
;Hi8  mighty  form  dilating  grew 

•*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  envoys 
of  King  David  had  the  half  of  their 
beards  shaved  off  by  Hanun,  King  of 
Ammon.  (2  Sam.  X.)  "  Whbklbe,  Hut, 
of  India,  Vol.  II.  342. 

1  I  have  not  attempted  to  tone  down 
Anything  in  this  Oauto.  I  give  a  faithful 
tnmBlation. 
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Vast  as  the  flame  that  bursts  on  high 
Where  trees  are  old  and  grass  is  dry. 
Each  band  and  strip  they  soaked  in  oil, 
And  set  on  fire  the  twisted  coil. 
Delighted  as  they  viewed  the  blaze. 
The  cruel  demons  stood  at  gaze  : 
And  mid  loud  drums  and  shells  rang  out 
The  triumph  of  their  joyful  shout. 
They  pressed  about  him  thick  and  fast 
As  through  the  crowded  streets  he  passed. 
Observing  with  attentive  care 
Eaeh  rich  and  wondrous  structure  there^ 
Still  heedless  of  the  eager  cry 
That  rent  the  air,  The  spy !  the  spy  1 

Some  to  the  captive  lady  ran. 
And  thus  in  joj^ous  words  began  : 
*  That  eopper-visaged  monkey,  he 
Who  in  the  garden  talked  with  thee, 
Through  Lanka's  town  is  led  a  show, 
And  round  his  tail  the  red  flames  glow.' 
The  mournful  news  the  lady  heard 
That  with  fresh  grief  her  bosom  stirred. 
Swift  to  the  kindled  fire  she  went 
And  prayed  before  it  reverent : 
^  If  I  my  husband  have  obeyed* 
And  kept  the  aseetio  vows  I  made, 
Free^  ever  f  ree«  from  stain  and  blot, 
O  spare  the  V&nar ;  harm  him  not.* 

Then  leapt  on  high  the  fliekering  flame 
And  shone  in  answer  to  the  dame. 
The  pitying  fire  its  rage  forbore : 
The  V&nar  felt  the  heat  no  more. 
Then,  to  minutest  size  reduced,' 
The  bonds  that  bound  his  limbs  he  loosed. 
And,  freed  from  ev«ry  band  and  ehain, 
Jlose  to  his  native  size  again. 
He  seized  a  elub  of  ponderous  weight 
That  lay  before  him  by  the  gate, 
Bushed  at  the  fiends  that  hemmed  him 

round. 
And  laid  them  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
Through  Lank4's  town  again  he  strode. 
And  viewed  eaeh  street  and  square  and 

road,— 
Still  wreathed  about  with  harmless  blase, 
A  sun  engarlanded  with  rays. 


1  **  Behold  a  wonder  1  they  but  now  who  ^ 
seemed 
In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant 

sons, 
Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs  in 

narrow  room 
Throng  numberless.*' 

Paradist  Loit,  I,  776, 
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CANTO  LIV. 


THE  BURNING  OF  LAKKi^. 

•What  further  deed  remains  to  do 
To  vex  the  KAk^has  king  anew  ? 
The  beauty  of  bis  grove  is  marred, 
Killed  are  the  bravest  of  his  guard. 
The  oaptains  of  his  host  are  slain  ; 
But  forts  and  palaoes  remain. 
Swift  is  the  work  and  light  the  toil 
Each  fortress  of  the  foe  to  spoil.' 
Reflecting  thus,  his  tale  ablaze 
As  through  the  cloud  red  lightning  plays, 
^  ]ae  scaled  the  palaces  and  spread 
1  he  conilagratiou  where  he  Fped. 
From  house  to  house  he  hurried  on, 
And  the  wild  flames  behind  him  shoue, 
*8ch  mansion  of  the  foe  he  scaled. 
And  furious  firo  its  roof  assailed 
Till  all  the  commcn  ruin  shared  ; 
yibhiahan's  house  alone  was  spared. 
From  blazing  pile  to  pile  he  sprang. 
And  loud  his  shout  of  triumph  rang. 
As  roars  the  doomsday  cloud  when  ail 
The  worlds  in  dissolution  fall. 
The  friendly  wind  conspired  to  fan 
The  hungry  flames  that  leapt  and  ran. 
And  spreading  in  their  fury  caught 
The  gilded  walls  with  pearls  inwrougbt, 
Till  each  proud  palace  reeled  and  fell 
As  falls  a  beavenly  citadel. 

Loud  was  the  roar  the  demons  raised 
Mid  walls  that  split  and  beams  that  blazed. 
As  each  with  vain  endeavour  strove 
To  stay  the  flames  in  house  or  grovo^ 
The  women,  with  dishevelled  hair, 
Flocked  to  the  roofs  in  wild  despair, 
Shrieked  out  for^  succour,  wept  aloud,. 
And  fell,  like  lightning  from  a  cloud. 
He  saw  the  flames  ascend  and  curl 
Round  turkis,  diamond,  and  pearl, 
Whil,e  silver  floods  and  molten  gold 
From  ruined  wall  and  latice  rolled. 
As  tire  grows  flercev  as  he  feeds 
On  wood  and  grass  and  crackling  reeds, 
So  Hanum&n  the  ruin  eyed 
With  fuiy  still  unsatisfied^ 

CANTO  LV. 


FEAR  FOR  Sn^. 

But  other  thoughts  resumed  their  sway 
When  Liank&'s  town  in  ruin  lay  ; 
And,  as  his  bosom  felt  their  weight. 
He  stood  a  while  to  meditate  : 
*What  have  I  dwie  r,  he  thought  with 
shame; 


*  Destroyed  the  town  with  hostile  flame. 

0  hanpy  they  whot^  firm  control 
Checks  the  wild  passion  of  the  eoul ; 
Who  on  the  fires  of  anger  throw 

The  cooling  drops  that  check  their  glow. 
But  woe  is  me,  whom  wrath  could  lead 
To  do  this  senseless  sbamdess  deed. 
The  town  to  fire  and  death  I  gave. 
Nor  thought  of  her  I  came  to  save,— 
Doomed  by  my  own  rash  folly,  doonoed 
To  perish  in  the  flames  consumed. 
If  I,  when  KT\KiT  drove  me  wild. 
Have  caused  the  death  of  Janak'a  child. 
The  kindled  flame  shall  end  my  woe. 
Or  the  deep  fires  that  bum  below,* 
Or  my  forsaken  corse  shall  be 
Food  for  the  monsters  ef  the  sea.. 
How  can  I  meet  SugrSva  ?  how 
Before  the  loval  brothers  bow,— 

1  whose  rash  deed  has  madly  foiled. 
The  noble  work  in  which  we  toiled  ? 
Or  has  her  own  bright  virtue  shed 

Its  guardian  influence  rountl  her  head  ? 
She  lives  untouched,— the  peerless  dame; 
Flame  has  no  fury  for  the  flame.  > 
The  very  fire  would  ne'er  consent 
To  harm  a  queen  so  excellent, — 
The  high-souled  R6ma's  faithful  wife,^ 
Protected  bv  her  holy  life. 
She  lives,  she  lives.    Why  should  I  fear 
For  one  whom  Baghu's  sons  hold  dear  > 
Has  not  the  pitying  fire  that  spared 
The  V&nar  for  the  lady  cared  ?  * 
Such  were  his  thoughts:  he  pondered 
long. 
And  fear  grew  faint  and  hope  grew  stron^^ 
Then  round  him  heavenly  voices  rang. 
And,  sweetly  tuned,  his  praises  sang: 
'  O  glorious  is  the  exploit  done 
By  flanum^n  the  Wind-God's  son. 
The  flames  o'er  Lankd's  city  rise : 
The  giants'  home  in  ruin  lies. 
O'er  roof  and  wall  the  fires  have  sprwd, 
Kor  harmed  a  hair  of  Sit4'8  head.^ 


CANTO  LVr. 

MOUNT  ARISHTA. 

He  looked  upon  Hie  burning  waste, 
Thea  sought  the  queen  in  jovoos  baate^ 
With  words  of  hope  consolea  her  heart. 
And  made  him  ready  to  depart. 


'  The  fire  which  is  supposed  to  bam 
beneath  the  sea. 

*  Sitii  is  likened  to  the  fire  which  !*  «• 
emblem  of  puiity. 
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He  scaled  Arishta'8  glorious  steep 
Whose  sammits  beetled  o'er  the  deep. 
The  woods  in  varied  beauty  dressed 
Hung  like  a  garland  round  his  crest, 
And  clouds  of  ever  changing  hue 
A  robe  about  bis  shoulders  urew. 
On  him  the  rays  of  morning  fell 
To  wake  the  hill  they  loved  so  well, 
And  bid  unclose  those  splendid  eyes 
That  glittered  in  his  mineral  dyes. 
He  woke  to  hear  the  music  made 
3y  thunders  of  the  white  cascade, 
While  every  laughing  rill  that  sprang 
From  crag  to  crag  its  carol  sang. 
For  arms,  he  lifted  to  the  stars 
His  towering  stems  of  Deod&rs, 
And  morning  heard  his  pealing  call 
In  tumbling  brook  and  waterfall. 
He  trembled  when  his  woods  were  pale 
And  bowed  beneath  the  autumn  ^le, 
And  when  his  vocal  reeds  were  stirred 
His  malanoholy  moan  was  heard. 

Far  down  against  the  mountain's  feet 
The  y&oar  heard  the  wild  waves  beat ; 
Then  turned  his  glances  to  the  north. 
Sprang  from  the  peak  and  bounded  forth. 
Tne  mountain  felt  the  fearful  shock 
And  trembled  through  his  mass  of  rook. 
The  tallest  trees  were  crushed  and  rent 
And  headlong  to  the  .valley  sent, 
And  as  the  rooking  shook  each  cave 
Loud  was  the  roar  the  lions  gave. 
Forth  from  the  shaken  cavern  came 
.  Fierce  serpents  with  their  tongues  aflame ; 
Ajid  %very  Vaksha.  wild  with  dread. 
And  Kinnar  and  Gandharva,  fled. 


CANTO  LVII. 
HANUMAN'S  RETURN. 

Still,  like  a  winged  mountain,  he 
Sprang  forward  throuffh  the  airy  sea,i 
Ajid  rushing  through  the  ether  drew 
The  clouds  to  follow  as  he  flew, 
Through  the  great  host  around  him  spread, 
Orey,  golden,  dark,  and  white,  and  red. 


1  *  I  omit  two  stanzas  which  continue 
the  metaphor  of  the  sea  or  lake  of  air. 
The  moon  is  its  lotus,  the  sun  its  wild- 
duck,  the  clouds  are  its  water- weedi^,  Mars 
is  its  shark  and  so  on.  Gorresio  remarks : 
'  This  comparison  of  a  great  lake  to  the 
sky  and  of  celestial  to  aquatio  objec|«  is 
one  of  those  ideas  which  the  view  and 
.  Qualities  of  natural  scenery  awake  in  live' 
'  ly  faae^.    hnagine  one  of  those  grand 


Now  in  a  sable  cloud  immersed, 
Now  from  its  gloomy  pall  he  burst, 
Like  the  bright  Lord  of  Stars  concealed 
A  moment,  and  again  revealed. 
Sun4bha'  paBsed,  he  neared  the  coast 
Where  waited  still  the  Y&nar  host. 
They  heard  a  rushing  in  the  skies, 
And  lifted  up  their  wondering  eyes; 
His  wild  triumphant  shout  they  knew 
That  louder  still  and  louder  grew. 
And  J&mbav&n  with  eager  voioe 
Called  on  the  V&nars  to  rejoioe  : 
'  Look  he  returns,  the  Wind-God*s  son. 
And  full  success  his  toils  have  won  ; 
Triumphant  is  the  shout  that  comes 
Like  music  of  a  thousand  drums.* 

Up  sprang  the  Vdnars  from  the  ground 
And  listened  to  the  wondrous  sound 
Of  hurtling  arm  and  thigh  as  through 
The  region  of  the  air  he  flew, 
Loud  as  the  wind,  when  tempests  rave^ 
Boars  in  the  prison  of  the  cave. 
From  crag  to  crag,  from  height  to  height, 
They  bounded  in  their  mad  delight. 
And  when  he  touched  the  mountain's orest, 
Wi^  reverent  welcome  round  him  pressed. 
They  brou^t  him  of  their  woodland  fruits. 
They  brought  him  of  the  choicest  roots. 
And  laughed  and  shouted  in  their  glee 
The  noblest  of  their  chiefs  to  see. 
Nor  Hanum&n  delayed  to  greet 
Sage  J&mbav&n  with  reverence  meet ; 
To  Angad  and  the  ohiefs  he  bent 
For  age  and  rank  preeminent, 
And  briefly  spoke :  *  These  eyes  have  seen. 
These  lips  addressed,  the  Maithil  queen.' 
They  sat  beneath  the  waving  tree4. 
And  Angad  spoke  in  words  like  these : 
*  O  noblest  of  the  V&nar  kind 
For  valour  power  and  might  oombined, 
To  thee  triumphant  o'er  the  foe 
Our  hepes,  our  lives  and  all  we  owe. 
O  faithful  heart  in  perils  tried, 

and  splendid  lakes  of  India  covered  with 
lotus  blossoms,  furrowed  by  wild-ducks 
of  the  most  vivid  colours,  mantled  over 
here  and  there  with  flowers  and  water 
weeds  &c.,  and  it  will  be  understood  how 
the  fancy  of  the  poet  oould  readily  com- 
pare  to  the  sky  raoiant  with  oelestial  asure 
Uie  blue  expanse  of  the  water,  to  the  soft 
light  of  the  moon  the  tender  hne  of  the 
lotus,  to  the  splendour  of  the  sun  the  bri- 
lliant colours  of  the  wild-fowl,  to  the  stars 
the  flowers,  tf>  the  clouds  the  weeds  that 
float  upon  the  water  &c.' 

1  Sun&b1|a  is  the  mountain  that  rose 
from  the  sek  when  Hanumto  pasted  over 
to  Lank4.  ^ 
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Which  toll  nor  itmr  ooald  turn  tside. 

Thy  d^ed  the  lady  will  restore, 

And  B4ma'8  heart  will  aohe  no  more.'  i 


CANTO  LXL 


^     tHB  PBAST  OF  HONBt. 

They  rose  in  air  :  the  region  grew 
Dark  with  their  shadow  as  they  flew. 
Swift  to  a  lovely  grove"  they  came 
Ttiat  rivalled  heavenly  Nandan*s^  fame ; 
Where  countless  bees  tneir  honey  stored,— 
The  pleasance  of  the  V^nars*  lord, 
To  every  creature  fenced  and  barred, 
'  Which  Badhimukh  was  set  to  giiard« 
A  ndble  V^nar,  brave  and  bold, 
Sugrlva's  uncle  lofty-souled. 
To  Angad  came  with  one  accord 
The  V^nars,  and  besought  their  lord 
That  they  those  honeyed  stores  might  eat 
'That  made  the  grove  so  passing  sweet. 

He  gave  consent :  they  sought  the  trees 
.  Thronged  with  innumerable  bees. 
They  rifled  all  the  treasured  store, 
'  And  ate  the  fruit  the  branches  bore, 
And  still  as  they  prolonged  the  feast 
Their  merriment  and  joy  increased. 
Bruak  with  the  sweets,  they  danced  and 

bowed. 
They  wildly  sang,  they  laughed  aloud. 
Some  climbed  and  sprang  from  tree  to  tree, 
Some  sat  and  chattered  in  their  glee. 
<tSdme   scaled  the   trees   which  creepers 

crowned, 
And  rained  the  branches  to  i^e  ground. 
There  with  loud  langh  a  V4nar  sprang 
Close  to  his  friend  who  madly  sang, 
In  ddlef  ul  mood  another  crept 
To  mix  his  tears  with  one  who  wept. 

Then  Dadhimukh  with  f  nry  viewed 
The  intoxicated  multitude.  I 

-He  looked  upon  the  rifled  shades 
fAnd  all  the  ruin  they  had  made ;  { 

Then  called  with  angry  voice,  and  strove 
-To  save  islie  remnant  of  the  grove. 
But  warning  cries  and  words  were  spurned, 
And  angry  taunt  and  threat  returned. 
Then  fierce  and  wild  contention  rose : 
With  furious  words  he  mingled  blows. 
They  by  no  sliame  or  fear  withheld, 
•By  drunken  mood  and  ire  impelled, 
Used  claws,  and  teeth;  and  hands,  and  beat 
The  keeper  under  trampling  feet. 

1  Three  Cantos  of  repetition  are  omitted. 

'  MadhuoanHk^  *  honey- wood.* 

*  India's  pleasttre-groahd  dr  eJyisiitoi.  • 


CANTO  LXV.> 

THB  TIDINGS. 

On  to  Prasravan^s  hill  they  sped 
Where  blooming  tt*ees  their  branches 

spread. 
To  Raghu*s  sons  their  heads  they  bent 
And  did  obeisance  reverent. 
Then  to  their  king,  by  Angad  led. 
Each  V&nar  chieftain  bowed  his  head  ; 
And  Eanum&n  the  brave  and  bold 
Hia  tidings  to  the  monarch  told  ; 
But  first  m  Rfima*s  hand  he  placed 
The  gem  that  Site's  brow  had  graced  : 
*  I  crossed  the  sea  :  I  searched  a  while 
For  S!t&  in  the  giants'  isle. 
I  found  her  vext  with  taunt  and  thvent 
By  demon  guards  about  her  set. 
Her  tresses  twined  in  single  braid. 
On  the  bare  earth  her  limbs  were  laid. 
Sad  were  her  eyes  :  her  cheeks  were  pale 
As  shuddering  flowers  in  winter's  gate. 
I  stood  beside  the  weeping  dame. 
And  gently  whispered  R^a's  name  ; 
With  cheering  words  her  grief  consoled. 
And  then  the  whole  adventure  told. 
She  weeps  afar  beyond  the  sea. 
And  her  true  heart  is  still  with  thee. 
She  gave  a  ugn  that  thou  wouldst  kno^ 
8he  bids  thee  think  upon  the  crow. 
And  bright  mark  preyed  upon  her  brow 
When  none  was  nigh  but  she  and  thoii. 
She  bids  thee  take  this  precious  stone. 
The  sea-born  gem  thou  long  hast  known, 
'  And  r,  she  said,  *  will  dull  the  sting 
Of  woe  by  gazing  on  the  ring. 
One  little  month  shall  I  sustain 
This  life  oppressed  with  woe  and  pain  ; 
And  when  tne  month  is  ended,  I 
The  giants'  prey  must  surely  die.' 


>  Three  Cantos  consisting  of  little  bat 
repetitions  are  omitted.  Dadhimtikh  es«> 
capes  from  the  infuriated  monkeys  aud 
hastens  to  Sugriva  to  report  their  misooni. 
duct.  Sugriva  infers  that  Hanum&n  and 
his  band  have  been  successful  in  their 
search,  and  that  the  exuberance  of  spirita 
and  the  mischief  complained  of,  are  but 
the  natural  ex{)re8sion  of  their  joy.  Da- 
dhimukh obtains  little  sympathy  from 
Sugriva,  and  is  told  to  return  and  senj 
the  monkeys  on  with  all  possible  speed. 
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CANTO  LXVL 


BAMA'S  SPEBGH. 

Inhere  ceased  the  Y&nar :  B&ma  pressed 
The  treasured  jewel  to  his  breast, 
And  from  his  eyes  the  ¥rater8  broke 
As.to  the  V4tiar  king  he  spoke  { 
•  As  o'er  her  babe  the  mother  weeps^ 
This  flood  ol  tears  the  jewel  steeps. 
This  gem  that  shone  on  Slt&'s  head 
Was  Janak's  ffif t  when  we  Were  wed, 
And  the  pure  brow  that  wore  it  lent 
liew  splendour  to  the  ornament. 
This  gem«  bright  offspring  of  the  wave* 
The  £ing  of  Heaven  to  Janak  gave, 
Whose  noble  saoiifksial  rite 
Had  filled  the  Ood  with  new  delight 
Now,  as  I  gaze  upon  the  prize, 
Methinks  I  see  my  father's  eyes. 
Rethinks  I  see  before  me  stand 
The  ruler  <rf  Videha's  land. » 
Methinks  mine  arms  are  folded  now 
Bound  her  who  wore  it  on  her  brow. 
Speak,  Hanam4n,  O  say,  dear  friend, 
What  message  did  my  darling  send  I 
O  speak,  and  let  thy  words  impart 
Their  gentle  dew  to  cool  my  heart. 
Ah,  'tis  the  crown  of  woe  to  see 
This  gem  and  ask  <  Where,  where  is  she  ?  * 
if  for  one  month  her  heait  be  strong. 
Her  days  of  life  will  yet  be  long. 
But  I,  with  naught  to  lend  relief. 
This  ve^  day  must  die  of  grief. 
Gome,  Hanumto,  and  quiokly  guide 
The  mourner  to  his  darling's  side. 

0  lead  me— thpu  hast  learnt  the  way— 

1  cannot  and  I  will  not  stay. 
How  can  my  gentle  love  endure. 
Bo  timid,  delicate,  and  pure» 

The  dreadful  demons  fierce  and  vile 
Who  watch  her  in  the  guarded  isle? 
No  more  the  light  of  beauty  shines 
From,  Sft&  as  she  weeps  and  pines. 
But  pain  and  sorrow,  cloud  on  cloud. 
Her  moonlightjplpry  dim  and  shroud. 
O  speak,  dear  Hanum&n,  and  t^l 
Sach  word  that  from  her  sweet  li^  fell. 
Her  words,  her  words  alone  can  give 
The  healing  balm  to  make  me  live.'* 

1  Janak  was  king  of  Yideha  or  MithiU 
in  Behar. 

>  The  original  contains  two  more  Gantos 
which  end  tne  Book,  Canto  LXVII  begins 
thus  :  *  Hanum&n  thus  addressed  by  the 
great-souled  son  of  Baghu  related  to  the 
son  of  Raghu  all  that  Sit&  had  said.*  And 
the  two  Gantos  contain  nothing  but 
Hanum&n's  account  of  his  interview  with 
Sft&,  and  the  report  of  his  own  speeches 
&%  well  as  of  hers. 


BOOK  VV 


CANTO  I. 


BAMA'S  SPEECH. 

The  son  of  Baghu  heard,  consoled, 
The  wondrous  tale  Hant!im&n  told  ; 
And,  as  his  joyous  hope  grew  high, 
In  friendlv  words  he  made  reply  : 

*  Behola  a  mighty  task  achieved. 
Which  never  heart  but  his  conceived.. 
Who  else  across  the  sea  can  spring, 
Save  y^yu*  and  the  Feathered  King  ?* 
Who,  pass  the  portals  strong  and  high 
Which  N^as,^  Gods,  and  fiends  defy, 
Where  R4van's  hosts  their  station  keep,-% 
And  come  uninjured  o'er  the  deep  ? 
By  such  a  deed  the  Wind-Ckxl's  son 
Good  service  to  the  king  has  done, 
A  nd  saved  from  ruin  and  disgrace 
Lakshman  and  me  and  Baghu's  race. 
Well  has  te  planned  and  bravely  fought. 
And  with  due  care  my  lady  sought. 
But  of  the  sea  I  sadly  think, 
And  the  sweet  hopes  that  chieered  me  sink. 
How  can  we  cross  the  leagues  of  foam 
That  keep  us  from  the  giant's  home  ? 
What  can  the  V&nar  legions  more 
Than  muster  on  th&  ocean  shore  ?* 


CANTO  II. 
SUGBrVA'S  SPEECH. 

He  ceased :  and  King  Sugrlva  tried 

To  calm  his  grief,  and  thus  replied; 

*  Be  to  thy  nobler  nature  true, 

Nor  let  despair  thy  soul  subdue. 

This  cloud  of  causeless  woe  dispel. 

For  all  as  yet  has  prospered  well. 

And  we  have  traced  thy  aueen,  and  know 

The  dwelling  of  our.Rdksnas  foe. 

Arise,  consult :  thy  task  must  be 

To  oast  a  bridge  athwart  the  sea, 

The  city  of  our  foe  to  reach 

That  crowns  the  meimtain  by  the  beach  i 


1  The  Sixth  Book  is  called  in  Sanskrit 
Yuddha-Kdn^a  or  The  Wa/r^  and  Lamikd* 
Kdn^a.  It  is  generally   known    at    ^ 
present  day  by  the  latter  title. 
»  V&yu  iathe  God  of  Wind, 
3  Garuda  the  King  of  Birdsjg^^ 
*  Serpent-Gods.  o 
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And  when  our  feet  that  isle  shaU  tread, 
Rejoice  and  deem  thy  f  oeman  dead. 
The  sea  unbridled,  bis  walls  defy 
Both  fiends  and  children  of  the  sky, 
Though  at  the  fierce  battalions'  head 
Lord  Indra's  self  the  onset  led. 
Yea,  victory  is  thine  before 
The  long  bridge  touch  the  farther  shore, 
So  fleet  and  fierce  and  strong  are  these 
Who  limb  them  as  their  fancies  please. 
Away  with  grief  and  sad  surmise 
That  mar  the  noblest  enteri^rise, 
And  with  their  weak  suspicion  blight 
The  sage's  plan,  the  heroes  might. 
Come,  this  degenerate  weakness  spurn, 
And  bid  thjr  dauntless  heart  return, 
For  each  fair  hope  by  grief  is  crossed 
When  those  we  love  are  dead  or  lost. 
Arise,  O  best  of  those  who  know, 
Arm  for  the  giants  overthrow. 
None  in  the  triple  world  I  see 
Who  in  the  fight  may  equal  thee  ; 
Kone  who  before  thy  face  may  stand 
And  brave  the  bow  that  arms  thy  hand. 
TVust  to  these  mighty  Vinars  :  they 
With  full  success  thy  trust  will  pay, 
When  thou  shalt  reach  the  robber's  hold, 
Aud  loving  arms  round  Sit4  fold.' 


CANTO  III. 

LANKA. 

He  ceased :  and  Raghu's  son  gave  heed, 
Attentive  to  his  prudent  rede  : 
Then  turned  again,  with  hope  inspired, 
To  Hanum&n,  and  thus  inquired  : 

'Li^ht  were  the  task  for  thee,  I  ween, 
To  bridge  the  sea  tha't  gleams  between 
The  mainland  and  the  island  shore. 
Or  dry  the  deep  and  guide  us  o'er. 
Fain  would  I  learn  from  thee  whose  feet 
Have  trod  the  stones  of  every  street. 
Of  fenced  Lank&'s  towers  and  forts, 
And  walls  and  moats  and  guarded  ports. 
And  castles  where  the  giants  dwell. 
And  battlemented  citadel. 
i)  V&yu's  son,  describe  it  all, 
With  palace,  fort,  and  gate,  and  wall.' 

He  ceased:  and,  skilled  in  arts  that 
guide 
The  eloquent,  the  chief  replied  : 

•  Vast  is  the  city,  g^y  and  strong. 
Where  elephants  unnumbered  throng. 
And  countless  hosts  of  Rdkshas  breed 
Stand  ready  by  the  car  and  steed, 
Four  massive  gates,  securely  barred, 
All  entrance  to  the  city  guard, 
With  murderous  engines  fixt  to  throw 
Bolt,  arrow,  rock  to  check  the  foe, 


And  many'a  mace  with  iron  he4d 
That  strikes  at  once  a  hundred  dead. 
Her  golden  ramparts  wide  and  high 
With  massy  strength  the  foe  defy. 
Where  inner  walls  their  rich  inlay 
Of  coral,  turkis,  pearl  display. 
Her  circling  moats  are  broad  and  deep. 
Where  ravening  monsters  dart  and  leap. 
By  four  great  piers  each  moat  is  spanned 
Where  lines  of  deadly  engines  stand. 
In  sleepless  watch  at  every  gate 
Unnumbered  hosts  of  giants  wait. 
And,  masters  of  each  weapon,  rear 
The  threateni  ng  pike  and  sword  and  spest. 
My  fury  hurled  those  ramparts  down. 
Filled  up  the  moats  that  gird  the  town. 
The  piers  and  portals  overturned. 
And  stately  Lank&  spoiled  and  bumedu 
Howe'er  we  Yinars  force  our  way 
O'er  the  wide  seat  of  Varun's*  sway. 
Be  sure  that  city  of  the  foe' 
Is  doomed  to  sudden  overthrow, 
Nay,  why  so  vast  an  army  lead « 
Brave  Anj^,  Dwivid  good  at  need. 
Fierce  Mamda,  Panas  famed  in  fight. 
And  Nila's  skill  and  Nala's  might, 
Aud  Jdmbav&n  the  strong  and  wiae. 
Will  dare  the  easy  enterprise. 
Assailed  by  these  shall  Lank&  fall 
With  gate  and  rampart,  tower  and  wall. 
Command  the  gathering,  chief :  and  they 
In  happy  hour  will  haste  away.' 

CANTO  IV. 

THE  MABCH. 

He  ceased  ;  and  spurred  by  warlike  pride 

The  impetuous  son  of  Baghu  cried : 

'  Soon  shall  mine  arm  with  wrathful  joy 

That  city  of  the  foe  destroy. 

Now,  chieftain,  now  collect  the  host. 

And  onward  to  the  southern  coast ! 

The  siin  in  his  meridian  tower 

Gives  glory  to  the  Vftnar  power. 

The  demon  lord  who  stole  my  queen 

Bv  timely  flight  his  life  may  screen. 

She,  when  she  knows  her  lord  is  near. 

Will  cling  to  hope  and  banish  fear. 

Saved  like  a  dying  wretch  who  sips 

The  drink  of  Gods  with  fevered  lips. 

Arise,  thy  troops  to  battle  lead  : 

All  happy  omens  counsel  speed. 

The  Lord  of  Stars  in  favouring  skies 

Bodes  glory  to  our  enterprise. 

This  arm  shall  slay  the  nend ;  and  she^ 

My  consort,  shall  again  be  free. 


1  The  God  of  the  sea. 
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Mine  upward>throbbiii^  eye  f  oroRhows 
The  longed-for  triump^i  o'er  my  foes. 
Far  in  the  van  be  Ni la's  post. 
To  scan  the  pathway  for  the  host, 
And  let  thy  bravest  and  thv  best, 
A  hundred  thousand,  wait  nis  heat. 
Go  forth,  O  warrior  Nila,  lead 
The  legions  on  through  wood  and  mead 
Where  pleasant  waters  cool  the  ground. 
And  honey,  flowers,  and  fruit  abound. 
Oo,  and  with  timely  care  prevent 
The  B&kshas  foeman's  dark  intent. 
With  watchful  troops  each  valley  guard 
Ere  brooks  and  fruitdand  roots  be  marred, 
And  search  each  glen  and  leafy  shade 
For  hostile  troops  in  ambuscade. 
But  let  the  weaklings  stay  behind : 
For  heroes  is  our  task  designed. 
Let  thousands  of  the  VAuar  breed 
The  vanguard  of  the  armies  lead  : 
Fierce  and  terrific  must  it  be 
As  billows  of  the  stormy  sea. 
^'here  be  the  hill -huge  GajaM  place, 
And  Gavaya's,  strongest  of  his  race. 
And,  like  the  bull  that  leads  the  herd, 
Gav4k8ha*8,  by  no  fears  deterred. 
Let  Rishabh,  matchless  in  the  might 
Of  warlike  arms,  protect  our  right, 
And  Gandham4dan  next  in  rank 
Defend  and  guide  the  other  flank. 
I,  like  the  God  who  rules  the  sky 
Borne  on  Air^vat.  i  mounted  high 
On  stout  Han6m&n's  back  will  ride^ 
The  central  host  to  cheer  and  guide. 
Fierce  as  the  Qod  who  rules  below, 
On  Angad*8  back  let  Lakshmai^  show  , 
Like  him  who  wealth  to  mortals  shares,  > 
The  lord  whom  S4rvabhauma^  bears. 
The  bold  Sushe^'s  impetuous  might. 
And  Vegadarsi's  piercing  sight, 
And  J4mbav&n  whom  bears  revere, 
lUnstrious  three,  shall  guard  the  rear.' 

He  ceased :  the  royal  Vinar  heard. 
And  swift,  obedient  to  his  word. 
Sprang  forth  in  numbers  none  miffht  tell 
From  mountain,  cave,  and  bosky  qell. 
From  rocky  ledge  and  breezy  height. 
Fierce  Vanars  burning  for  the  flght. 
And  R&ma's  course  was  southward  bent 
Amid  the  mighty  ari^aiQeiit. 
On,  joyous,  pressed  in  close  array 
The  hosts  who  owned  SQgriva's  sway. 
With  nin^hb  feet,  with  i^pid  bound 
Exploring,  ere  they  pt^ssea,  the  ground, 
While  from  ten  mypi^d  throats  pang  out 
T|ie  cballenge  and  the  battle  shout. 


'  Indra's  elephant, 

?  Knvera,  God  of  wealth, 

3  £uyera*i  elephai^t. 


On  roots  and  honeycomb  they  fed, 
Atid  clusters  from  the  boughs  overhead. 
Or  from  the  ground  the  tali  trees  tore 
Rich  with  the  flowery  load  they  bore. 
Some  carried  c  >mrades,  wild  with  mirth. 
Then  cast  tlietr  riders  to  the  earth. 
Who  swiftly  to  their  feet  arose 
And  overthrew  their  laaghin?  foes. 
While  still  rang  out  the  general  cry, 
'  King  Ravai^  and  his  fiends  shal  1  die.' 
Still  on,  exulting  in  the  pride 
Of  conscious  strength,  the  Vanars  hied. 
And  gazed  where  noble  Sahya,  best 
of  mountains,  raised  cash  towering  orest« 
They  looked  on  lake  and  streamlet,  where 
The  lotus  bloom  was  bright  and  fair, 
Nor  marched— for  Bima'd  best  they  feared 
Wnere  town  or  haunt  of  men  appeared. 
Still  onward,  fearful  as  the  waves 
Of  Oc3an  wlien  he  roars  and  raves, 
L?d  by  their  eager  chieftains,  went 
The  V&nars*  eountleas  armament. 
Bach  captain,  like  a  noble  steed 
Urged  by  the  lash  to  4ottble  speed. 
Pressed  onward,  filled  with  Zealand  pride, 
Bv  R4ma*8  and  his  brother*8  side. 
Who  high  above  the  Vanar  throng 
Oh  mighty  backs  were  borne  along, 
Like  the  gseat  Lords  of  Day  and  Night 
Seized  by  eclipsing  plaaets'  might. 
Then  Lakshma?  radiant  as  the  morn. 
On  Angad's  shoulders  high  upborne. 
With  sweet  consoling  words  tnat  woke 
New  ardour,  to  his  brother  spoke  : 
'Soon  Shalt  thou  turn,  thy  queen  regained 
And  impious  Uavan's  life-blood  drained. 
In  happmess  and  high  renown 
To  dear  Ayodhv4*s  happy  town, 
I  see  around  ex3eeding  tair 
All  omens  of  the  earth  and  air. 
Auspicious  breezes  sweet  and  low 
To  greet  the  Vdnar  army  blow, 
And  softly  to  my  listening  ear 
Gome  the  glad  cries  of  bird  and  deer. 
Bright  is  the  sky  around  us,  bright 
Without  a  cloud  the  Lord  of  Light, 
And  dukra'  with  propitious  love 
Looks  on  thee  from  his  throne  above. 
The  pole-star  and  the  Sainted  Seven* 
Shine  brightly  in  the  northern  heaven, 
And  great  Trisanktt,^  glorious  king, 

*  The  planet  Venus,  or  its  regent  who 
is  regarded  as  the  son  of  Bhrigu  and  pre- 
ceptor of  the  Daityas. 

>  The  seven  rUhU  or  saints  who  form 
the  constellation  of  the  Great  Bear. 

3  Trisanku  was  raised  to  the  skies  to 
form  a  constellation  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere. The  story  is  told  in  fiook  I.  Canto 
l4%. 
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Iksbvftku's  son  from  whom  we  spring, 
Beams  in  unclouded  glory  near 
His  holy  priest'  whom  all  revere. 
TJndimmed  the  two  Vis&kb&s'  shine, 
The  strength  and  glory  of  our  line, 
And  Nairrit's'  influence  that  aids 
Our  R4kshas  foemen  faints  and  fades. 
The  running  brooks  are  fre»h  and  fair. 
The  bought  their  ripening  clusters  bear, 
And  scented  breezes  gently  sway 
The  leaflet  of  the  tender  spray. 
8ee,  with  a  glorv  half  divine 
The  V&nars'  oraered  legions  shine, 
Bright  as  the  Gods'  exultant  train 
Who  saw  the  demon  T&rak  slain. 
O  let  thine  eves  these  signs  behold. 
And  bid  thy  heart  be  glad  and  bold.' 

The  y&nar  squadrons  densely  spread 
O'er  all  the  country  onward  sped, 
While  rising  from  the  rapid  beat 
Of  bears*  and  monkeys'  nastening  feet 
Dust  hid  the  earth  with  thickest  veil, 
And  made  the  struggling  sunbeams  pale. 
Now  where  Mahendra's  peaks  arise 
Came  B4ma  of  the  lotus  eyes 
And  the  long  arm's  resistless  might. 
And  clomb  the  mountain's  wood-crowned 

height. 
Thence  Dasaratha's  son  beheld 
Where  billowy  Ocean  rose  and  swelled. 
Past  Malaya's  peaks  and  Sahya's  chain 
The  V&nar  legions  reached  the  main, 
And  stood  in  many  a  marshalled  band 
On  loud-resounding  Ocean's  strand. 
To  the  fair  wood  that  fringed  the  tide 
Came  Daaaratha's  son,  and  cried  ; 
*  At  length,  my  lord  Sugriva,  we 
Bave  reached  King  Y&run's  realm  the  sea, 
And  one  gre^t  thought,  still-vexing,  how 
To  cross  the  flood,  awaits  us  now. 
The  broad  deep  ocean,  that  denies 
A  passage,  stretched  before  ua  lies. 
Then  let  us  halt  and  plan  the  while 
How  best  to  btorm  the  giant's  isle.' 

He  ceased :  Sugriva  on  the  coast 
By  trees  o'ershadowcd  stayed  the  host, 
That  seemed  in  glittering  lines  to  be 
^'he  bright  waves  of  a  second  sea. 
Then  from  the  shore  the  captains  gazed 
On  billows  which  the  breezes  raised 

»  The  sage  VisvAmitra,  who  performed 
for  Trisanku  the  great  sacrince  which 
raised  him  to  the  heavens, 

2  One  of  the  lunar  asterisms  containing 
four  or  originally  two  stars  under  tlie 
regency  of  a  dual  divinity  Indr^gni,  Indra 
and  Agni. 

'  The  lunar  asterism  M<i1b,  belonging 
to  the  Kakfihases, 


To  fury,  as  they  dashed  in  femi 
O'er  varan's  realm,  the  Asurs*  home  :> 
The  sea  that  laughed  with  foaasy    aad 

danced 
With    waves     whereon    the"  sniibeams 

glanced  : 
Where,  when  the  light  began  to  fade. 
Huge  crocodiles  ana  monsters  played  ; 
And,  when  ihe  moon  went  up  the  sky. 
The  troubled  billows  rose  on  high 
From  the  wild  watery  world  whereon 
A  thousand  moons  reflected  shone  : 
Where  awful  serpents  swam  and  showed 
Their  fiery  crests  which  Hashed  and  glowed. 
Illumining  the  depths  of  hell. 
The  prison  where  the  demons  dwell. 
The  eye,  bewildered,  sought  in  vain 
The  bounding  line  of  sky  and  mainr 
Alike  in  shade,  alike  in  glow 
Were  sky  above  and  sea  below. 
There  wave -like  clouds  by  clonds  were 

chased. 
Here  cloud -like  billows  roared  and  raced ; 
Then  shone  the  stars,  and  many  a  gem 
That  lit  the  waters  answered  them. 
They  saw  the  great-souled  Ocean  stirred 
To  frenzy  by  the  winds,  and  heard. 
Loud  as  ten  thousand  drums,  tiie  roitf 
Of  wild  waves  dashing  on  the  shore. 
They  saw  him  mounting  to  defy 
With  deafening  voice  the  troubled  uky. 
And  the  deep  l^d  beneath  him  swell 
In  fury  as  the  billows  fell. 


CANTO  V. 

RAMA'S  LAMENT. 

There  on  the  coast  in  long  array 
The  V&nars'  marshalled  legions  lay» 
Where  Nlla's  care  had  ordered  well 
The  watch  of  guard  and  sentiuelt 
And  Mainda  moved  from,  post  to  po84 
With  Dwivid  tO  protect  t^e  host. 

Then  B&ma  stood  by  Iiakshman's  side^ 
And  mastered  by  his  sorrow  cried": 
'  My  brother  dear,  the  heart's  distress^ 
As  days  wear  on,  grows  less  and  less. 
But  my  deep-seated  grief,  alas, 
Grows  fiercer  as  the  seasons  pass. 
Though  for  my  queen  my  spirit  longs. 
And  broods  indignant  o'er  my  wrongs, 
Still  wilder  is  my  grief  to  know 
That  her  young  life  is  passed  in  woe. 
Breathe,  gentle  gale,  0  breathe  where'she 
Lies  prisoned,  and  then  breathe  on  me. 


)  The  Ahurs  or  demons  dwell  im  prisoned 
in  the  depths  beneatlji  the  sea. 
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Lnd,  thoogh  bit  lore  I  may  not  meet, 
?hy  kiss  shall  be  divinely  sweet, 
Lhr  by  the  giant's  shape  appalled, 
>n  her  dear  lord  for  help  she  called, 
itill  in  mine  ears  the  saa  cry  rings 
Lnd  tears  my  heart  with  poison  stings, 
through  the  long  daylight  and  the  gloom 
)f  nignt  wild  thoughts  of  her  consume 
»Iy  spirit,  and  my  love  supplies 
["he  torturing  flame  which  never  dies, 
^eave  me,  my  brother ;  I  will  sleep 
touched  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
^or  the  cold  wave  may  bring  me  peace 
^nd  bid  the  fire  of  passion  cease. 
>oe  only  thought  my  stav  must  be, 
Dhat  earth,  one  earth,  holds  her  and  me. 
Do  hear,  to  know  my  darling  lives 
Some  life-supporting  comfort  gives, 
\&  streams  from  distant  fountains  run 
3*er  meadows  parching  in  the  sun. 
Vh  when,  my  f oeman  at  my  feet, 
>hall  I  my  queen,  my  glory,  meet, 
I7he  blossom  of  her  dear  face  raise 
ind  on  her  eyes  enraptured  gaze, 
Press  her  soft  lips  to  mine  again, 
^nd  drink  a  balm  to  banish  pain  f 
^las,  alas  I  where  lies  she  now. 
If  y  darling  of  the  lovely  brow  ? 
Dn  the  coM  earth,  no  help  at  hand, 
forlorn  amid  the  B&kshas  band, 
^ing  Janak's  child  still  calls  on  n^e, 
BCer  lord  and  love,  to  set  her  free. 
3ut  4oon  in  glory  will  she  rise 
i  crescent  moon'in  autumn  skies, 
ind  those  dark  rovers  of  the  ni^ht. 
Like  scattered  clouds  shall  torn  m  flight.' 

CANTO  VI. 
BjnrA]sr'S  speech, 

3ut  i^hea  th*  giant  king  surveyed 

lis  glorious  town  in  ruin  laid, 

knd  each  dire  sign  of  victory  won 

iy  Hanum6n  the  Wind-Goa's  son, 

ie  vailed  his  angry  eyes  oppressed 

)y  shame,  and  thus  his  loras  addressed ; 

The  y&nar  spy  has  passed  the  gate 

)f  Lank4  long  inviolate, 

Sluded  watch  and  ward,  and  seen 

Vith  his  bold  eyes  the  captive  queen, 

1  y  royal  roof  with  flames  is  red, 

?he  bravest  of  mv  lords  are  dead, 

Lnd  the  fierce  Vanar  in  his  hate 

las  left  our  city  desolate^ 

i^ow  ponder  well  the  work  that  lies 

ief  ore  us,  ponder  and  advise. 

Vith  deep-observing  judgment  scan 

^he  peril,  and  mature  a  plan. 

rrom  couniel,  sages  say,  the  root» 


Springs  victory,  most  gloriotis  frttit. 
First  ranks  the  king,  when  woe  impends 
Who  seeks  the  counsel  of  his  friends. 
Of  kinsmen  ever  faithful  found, 
Or  those  whose  hopes  with  his  are  bouod,. 
Then  with  their  aid  his  strength  applies. 
And  triumphs  in  his  enterprise. 
Next  ranks  the  prince  who  plans  alone. 
No  counsel  seeks  to  aid  his  own, 
W^hs  loss  and  gain  and  wrong   and 

right, 
And  seeks  snceess  with  earnest  might. 
Unwisest  he  who  spurns  delays, 
Who  counts  no  cost,  no  peril  weighs. 
Speeds  to  his  aim,  defying  fate, 
And  risks  his  all,  precipitate. 
Thns  too  in  counsel  sages  find 
A  best,  a  worst,  a  middle  kind. 
When  gathered  counsellors  explore 
The  way  by  light  of  holy  lore. 
And  all  from  first  to  last  agree. 
Is  the  best  counsel  ol  the  three. 
Next,  if  debate  first  waxes  higb, 
And  each  his  chosen  plan  would  try 
Till  all  agree  at  last,  we  deem 
This  counsel  second  in  este^n. 
Worst  of  the  three  is  this,  when  each 
Assails  with  taunt  his  fellow's  speech  f 
When  all  debate,  and  no  consent 
Concludes  the  angry  argument. 
Consult  then,  loroiB ;  my  task  shall  bd 
To  crown  with  act  your  wise  decree* 
With  thousands  of  his  wild  allies 
The  vengeful  R4ma  hither  hies  ; 
With  unresisted  might  and  speed 
Across  the  flood  his  troops  will  lead, 
Or  for  the  V&nar  host  wul  drain 
The  channels  of  the  conquered  maim' 

CANTO  VII. 


BATA^  BNCOtJRAGED. 

He  ceased :  they  seomed,  with  blinded 

eyes. 
The  f  oeman  and  his  bold  allies, 
Baised  reverent  hands  with  one  accord^ 
And  thus  made  answer  to  their  lord  : 
*  Whj  yield  thee.  King,  to  causeless  fear? 
A  mighty  host  with  sword  and  spear 
And  mace  and  axe  and  pike  and  lauce 
Waits  but  thy  signal  to  advance. 
Art  thou  not  he  who  slew  of  old 
The  Serpent-Gods,  and  stormed  their  hoI(}; 
Scaled  Mount  &ailiisa  and  overthrew 
Kuverai  and  his  Yaksha  crew, 

>  The  God  of  Riches,  brother  and  enemv 
of  Bftvan  and  first  possessor  of  Fushpak 
the  flying  car. 
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Compelling  Siva's  haughty  friend 
Beneath  a  mightier  arm  to  bend  ? 
JOidst  thou  not  bring  from  realms  afar 
The  mavTel  of  the  magic  car, 
When  they  who  served  Kuvera  fell 
Crushed  in  their  mountain  citadel  ? 
Attracted  by  thy  matchless  fame 
To  thee»  a  suppliant,  Maya  came, 
The  lord  of  every  D4nav  band, 
And  won  thee  with  his  daughter's  hand. 
Thy  arm  in  hell  itself  was  felt, 
Where  Vftsuki*  and  Sankha  dwelt, 
And  they  and  Takshak,  overthrown. 
Were  forced  th}r  conquering  might  to  own. 
The  Gods  in  vain  their  blessing  gave 
To  heroes  bravest  of  the  brave, 
Who  strove  a  year  and,  sorely  pressed, 
Their  victor's  peerless  might  confessed. 
In  vain  their  magic  arts  they  tried, 
In  vain  thy  matchless  arm  defied. 
King  Varan's  sons  with  fourfold  force. 
Cars,  elepliants,  and  foot,  and  horde, 
But  for  a  while  thy  power  withstood, 
And,  conquered,  mourned  their  hardihood. 
Thou  hast  encountered,  face  to  face, 
King  Vama^  with  his  murdering  mace. 
Fierce  as  the  wild  tetnpestuous  sea, 
What  terror  had  his  wrath  for  thee, 
Though  death'in  every  threatening  form. 
And  woe  and  torment,  urged  the  ((torm  ? 
Thine  arm  a  glorious  viebory  won 
O'er  the  dread  kin^  who  pities  none  ; 
And  the  three  worlds,  from  terror  freed, 
In  joyful  wonder  praised  thy  deed. 
The  tribe  of  Warriors,  strong  and  dread 
As  Indra's  self,  o*er  earth  had  spread  ; 
As  giant  trees  that  towering  stand 
In  mountain  glens,  they  filled  the  land. 
Can  Baghu's  son  encounter  foes 
Fierce,  numeroufi,  and  strong  as  those  ? 
Yet,  trained  in  war  and  practised  well. 
Overmatched  by  thee,  they  fought  and  fell. 
Stay  in  thy  roval  home,  nor  care 
The  battle  and  the  toil  to  share  ; 
But  let  the  easy  fight  be  won 
By  Indrajit'  thy  matchless  son. 
All,  all  shall  die,  if  thou  permit, 
Slain  by  the  hand  of  Indrajit/ 


'  I  King  of  the  Serpents.  Sankha  and 
TakBhak  are  two  of  the  eight  Serpent 
Chiefs. 

»  The  God  of  Peath,  the  Pluto  of  the 
Hindus, 

3  Literally  Indra's  conqueror,  so  called 
from  his  victory  over  that  God. 


CANTO  VIII. 


PRAHASTA'S  SPEECH, 

Bark  as  a  cloud  of  autumn,  dread 
Prahasta  joined  his  palms  and  said  : 

'  Gaud harvas,  Gods,  the  hosts  who  dwell 
In  heaven,  in  air,  in  earth,  in  hell. 
Have  yielded  to  thy  might,  and  how 
Shall  two  weak  men  oppose  thee  now  ? 
Han6ra4n  came,  a  foe  disguised. 
And  mocked  us  heedless  and  surprised. 
Or  never  had  he  lived  to  flee 
And  boast  that  he  has  fought  with  me. 
Command,  O  King,  and  this  right  hand 
Shall  sweep  the  V^nars  from  the  land. 
And  hill  and  dale,  to  Ocean's  shore. 
Shall  know  the  death-doomed  race   no 

more. 
But  let  my  care  the  means  devise 
To  guard  thy  city  from  surprise.' 

Then  Durmiikh  cried,  of  R&kshas  race : 

*  Too  long  we  brook  the  dire  disgrace. 
He  gave  our  city  to  the  flames, 

He  trod  the  chambers  of  thy  dames. 
Ne'er  shall  so  weak  and  vile  a  thing 
Unpunished  brave  the  giants'  king. 
Now  shall  this  single  arm  attack 
Aud  drive  the  darmg  V^nars  back, 
Till  to  the  winds  of  heaven  they  flee, 
Or  seek  the  depths  of  earth  and  sea,' 

Then,  brandishing  the  mace  he  bore. 
Whose  horrid  spikes  were  stained  with 

gore. 
While  fury  made  his  eyeballs  red. 
Impetuous  Vajradanshtra  said : 

'Why  waste  a  thought  on  one  so  vile 
As  Hanum&n  the  V&nar,  while 
Kugriva,  Lakshraan,  yet  remain, 
And  R&ma  mightier  still,  unslain  ? 
This  mace  to-day  shall  crush  the  three. 
And  all  the  host  will  turn  and  flee. 
Listen,  and  I  will  speak  :  incline, 
O  King,  to  hear  these  words  of  mine. 
For  the  deep  plait  that  I  propose 
Will  swiftly  rid  thee  of  thy  foes. 
Let  thousands  of  thy  host  assume 
The  forms  of  men  in  youthful  bloom. 
In  war's  magnificent  array 
Draw  near  to  Raghu's  son,  and  say  : 

*  Thy  younger  brother  Bharat  sends 
This  army,  and  thy  cause  befriends.' 
Then  let  our  legions  hasten  near 

With  bow  and  mace  and  sword  and  spear. 

And  on  the  Vdnar  army  rain 

Our  steel  and  stone  till  all  be  slain. 

If  Raghu's  sons  will  fain  believe, 

Entangled  in  the  net  we  weave. 

The  penalty  they  both  must  pay, 

And  lose  their  forfeit  lives  to-day,' 
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Then  with  his  warrior  soul  on  fire. 
Kikumbha  spoke  in  burnin)^  ire  : 

'  I,  only  I,  will  take  the  field, 
And  Raghu'd  son  his  life  shall  yield. 
Within  these  walls,  O  Chiefs,  abide, 
Nor  part  ye  from  our  monarch's  side.* 


CANTO  IX. 


VIBHrsHA^T'S  COUNSEL. 

A  score  of  warriors'  forward  sprang, 
And  loud  the  clashing  iron  rang 
Of  mace  and  ase  and  spear  and  sword, 
As  chus  they  spake  unto  their  lord  : 
•  Their  king  Sugriva  will  we  slav, 
And  Raghu's  sons,  ere  close  of  day, 
And  strike  the  wretch  Han6m&n  down, 
The  spoiler  of  our  golden  town.' 

Bat  sage  Vibhishan  strove  to  calm 
The  chieftains'  fury  ;*palm  to  palm 
He  joined  in  lowly  reverence,  pressed^ 
Before  them,  and  the  throng  addressed  i 

*  Dismiss  the  hope  of  conquering  one 
So  stem  and  strong  as  Raehu's  son. 
In  due  control  each  sense  he  keeps 
With  constant  care  that  never  sleeps. 
Whose  daring  heart  has  e'er  conceived 
The  exploit  Hanum&n  achieved, 
Across  the  fearful  sea  to  spring. 
The  tributary  rivers'  kiog  ? 
O  B&kshas  lords,  in  time  be  wise^ 
Kor  R&ma's  matchless  power  despise. 
And  say,  what  evil  had  the  son 
Of  Raghu  to  our  monarch  done. 
Who  stole  the  dame  he  loved  so  well 
And  keeps  her  in  his  citadel ; 
If  Khara  in  his  foolish  pride 
Bnooantered  R4ma,  fought,  and  dled^ 
May  not  the  meanest  love  his  life 
And  guard  it  in  the  deadly  etrif  e  ? 


1  Their  names  are  Nikumbha,  Babhasa, 
Stirjralatru,  Suptaghna,  Vajnakopa,  Mah&. 
p&rsva,  Mahoaara,  Agniketu,  Basmiketu, 
Durdharsha,  Indrasatru,  Prahasta,  Viru- 
p&ksha,  Vajradansh^ra,  Dh<imr&k8ha,Dar 
mnkha,  Mahftbala. 

«  Similarly  Antenor  urges  the  restor- 
ation of  Helen  : 

'  Let  Sparta's  treasures  be  this  hour 

restored. 
And  Argive  Helen  own  her  ancient 

lord. 
As  this  advice  ye'praotise  or  reject, 
So  hope  success,  or  dread  the  dire 

effect,' 

Ton's  Homer'i  Iliad,  BookVII. 


The  Maithil  dame,  O  R4kshas  King, 
Sore  peril  to  thy  realm  will  bring. 
Restore  her  while  there  yet  is  time, 
Nor  let  us  perish  for  thy  crime. 
O,  let  the  Maithil  lady  go 
Ere  the  avenger  bend  his  bow 
To  ruin  with  his  arrowy  showers 
Our  Ijank&  with  her  gates  and  towers. 
Let  Janak's  child  again  be  free 
Ere  the  wild  V&nars  cross  the  sea. 
In  their  resistless  might  assail 
Our  city  and  her  ramparts  scal^. 
Ah,  I  conjure  thee  by  the  ti-es 
Of  brotherhood,  be  just  and  wise. 
In  all  my  thoughts  thy  good  I  seek. 
And  thus  my  prudent  counsel  speak. 
Let  captive  Sit&  be  restored 
Bre.  fierce  as  autumn's  sun,  her  lord 
Send  his  keen  arrows  from  the  string 
To  drink  the  life-blood  of  our  king. 
This  fury  from  thy  soul  dismiss. 
The  bane  of  duty,  peace,  and  bliss. 
Seek  duty's  path  and  walk  therein, 
And  joy  and  endless  glory  win. 
Restore  the  captive,  ere  we  feel 
The  piercing  point  of  R&ma's  steel. 
O  spare  thy  city,  spare  the  lives 
Of  us,  our  friends,  our  sons  and  wives.' 
Thus  spake  Vibhishan  wise  and  brave: 
The  R&kshas  king  no  answer  gave, 
But  bade  his  lor£  the  couucilelose, 
And  sought  his  chamber  for  repose. 


CANTO.   X 

VIBHrSHAN'S  COUNSEL. 

Soon  as  the  light  of  morning  broke, 
Vibhishan  from  his  slumber  woke. 
And,  duty  guidinjr  every  thought. 
The  palace  of  his  orother  sought. 
Vast  as  a  towering  hill  that  shows 
His  peaks  afar,  that  palace  rose. 
Here  stood  within  the  monarch's  gate 
Sage  nobles  skilful  in  debate. 
There  strayed  in  glitteringraimentthrough 
The  courts  his  royal  retinue, 
Where  in  wild  measure  rose  and  fell 
The  music  of  the  drum  and  shell, 
And  talk  grew  loud,  and  many  a  dame 
Of  fairest  feature  went  and  came 
Through  doors  a  marvel  to  behold, 
With  pearl  inlaid  on  burning  gold  : 
Therein  Gandharvas  or  the  fleet 
Lords  of.  the  storm  might  ioy  to  meet. 
He  passed  within  the  wondrous  pile, 
Chief  glory  of  the  giants'  Isle : 
Thus,  ere  his  fiery  course  be  done. 
An  autumn  clona  admits  the  j^n. 
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He  hMird  aiiBpieiotis  voices  raise 
With  loud  accord  the  note  of  praise, 
And  sages,  deep  in  Scripture,  sing 
Bach  glorioas  triumph  of  the  king, 
fie  saw  the  priests  in  order  stand. 
Curd,  oil,  in  every  sacred  hand  ; 
And  by  them  flowers  were  laid  and  grain, 
Due  offerings  to  the  ho)y  train. 
Vibhishan  to  the  monarch  bowed, 
Baised  on  a  throne  above  the  crowd : 
Then,  skilled  in  arts  of  soft  address, 
He  raised  his  voice  the  king  to  bless, 
And  sate  him  on  a  seat  where  he 
Full  in  his  brother's  sight  should  be. 
The  chieftain  there,  while  none  could  hear, 
Bpoke  his  true  speech  for  B&va^'s  ear» 
And  to  his  words  of  wisdom  lent 
The  force  of  weightiest  argument : 

*  O  brother,  hear !  since  Bfima*s  queen 
A  captive  in  thy  house  has  been. 
Disastrous  omens  day  by  day 
Have  struck  our  souls  with  wild  dismay. 
Ko  longer  still  and  strong  and  clear 
The  flames  of  sacrifice  appear, 
But,  restless  with  the  frequent  spark, 
Keath  clouds  of  smoke  grow  faint  and  dark. 
Our  ministering  priests  turn  pale 
To  see  their  wonted  oJBPerings  fail, 
And  ants  and  serpents  creep  aad  crawl 
Within  the  consecrated  hall.i 
Dried  are  the  udders  of  our  cows, 
Our  elephants  have  juiceless  brows,' 
Kor  can  the  sweetest  pasture  stav 
The  charger's  long  unquiet  neign. 
Big  tears  from  mules  and  camels  flow 
Whose  staring  coats  their  trouble  show. 
Nor  can  the  leech's  art  restore 
Their  health  and  vigour  as  before. 
Bapacious  birds  are  fierce  and  bold : 
Not  single  hunters  as  of  old, 
In  banded  troops  they  chase  the  prey, 
Or  gathering  on  our  temples  stay. 
Through  twfiight  hours  with  shriek  and 

howl 
Around  the  city  jackals  prowl, 
And  woNes  and  foul  hysenas  wait 
Athirst  for  blood  at  every  gate. 
One  sole  atonement  still  may  cure 
These  evils,  and  our  weal  assure. 
Restore  the  Maithil  dame,  and  win 
An  easy  pardon  for  thy  sin.* 

>  The  AanUdld  or  room  where  the 
sacrificial  hre  was  kept. 

'  The  exudation  of  a  fragrant  fluid  from 
the  male  elephant's  temples,  especially  at 
certain  seasons,  is  fre^uentlv  spoken  of 
in  Sanskrit  poetry.  It  is  said  to  deceive 
and  attract  tlie  bees,  and  is  regarded  as  a 
sign  of  health  and  mascoliiie  vigour. 


The  Bikshasmonatch  heard,  and  moved 
To  sudden  wrath  his  speech  reproved: 

*  No  danger,  brother,  can  I  see : 
The  Maithil  dame  I  will  not  free. 
Though  all  the  Gods  for  Rfima  fight. 
He  yields  to  my  superior  might.' 
Thus  the  tremendous  king  who  broke  ' 
The  ranks  of  heavenly  warriors  spoke* 
And,  st«mly  purposed  to  resist, 
His.brother  from  the  hall  dismissed. 


CANTO  XL 

THE  StTMMONS. 

Still  Bivan*s  haughty  heart  rebelleot. 

The  counsel  of  the  wise  repelled. 

And,  as  his  breast  with  passion  burned^ 

His  thoughts  a^in  to  Sit&  turned. 

Thus,  to  each  sign  of  danger  blind. 

To  love  and  war  he  still  inclined. 

Then  mounted  he  his  car  that  glowed 

With  gems  and  golden  net,  and  rode 

Where,  gathered  at  the  monarch's  call^ 

The  nobles  filled  the  council  hall. 

A  host  of  warriors  bright  and  gay 

With  coloured  robes  and  rich  arrav^ 

With  shield  and  mace  and  si>ear  and  swoid. 

Followed  the  chariot  of  their  lord. 

Mid  the  loud  voice  of  shells  and  beat 

Of  drums  he  raced  along  the  street^ 

And,  ere  he  came,  was  heard  afar 

The  rolling  thunder  of  his  car. 

He  reached  the  doors :  the  nobles  bent 

Their  heads  before  him  reverent : 

And,  Welcomed  with  their  loud  acclaim. 

Within  the  glorious  hall  he^came. 

He  sat  upon  a  royal  seat 

With  golden  steps  beneath  his  f  eet» 

And  bade  the  heralds  summon  all 

His  captains  to  the  council  hall. 

The  heralds  heard  the  words  he  spake,. 

And  sped  from  house  to  house  to  wake 

The  giants  where  they  slept  or  spent 

The  careless  hours  in  merriment. 

These  heard  the  summons  and  obeyed : 

Prom  chamber,  grove,  and  colonnade. 

On  elephants  or  cars  they  rude. 

Or  through  the  streets  impatient  strode. 

As  birds  on  rustling  pinions  fly 

Through  regions  of  the  darkened  sky. 

Thus  cars  and  mettled  coursers  through 

The  crowded  streets  of  Lanki  flew. 

The  council  hall  was  reached,  and  tiiex^ 

As  lions  seek  their  mountain  den. 

Through  massy  doors  that  opened  wide^ 

With  martial  stalk  the  captains  hied. 

Welcomed  with  honour  as  was  meet 

They  stooped  U^  press  their  mpaaK^'s  feet. 
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And  each  a  plao«  !■  order  found 
Od  stool,  on  oushion»  or  the  ground. 
Kor  did  the  sage  Yibhishan  long 
Delay  to  join  the  noble  throng. 
High  on  a  car  that  shone  like  flame 
With  gold  and  flashing  gems  he  oame, 
Drew  near  and  spoke  his  name  aloud, 
And  referent  to  nis  brother  bowed. 


CANTO  XII. 


BAVAy*S  SPEECH. 

The  king  in  counsel  unsurpassed 
His  eye  around  the  synod  cast. 
And  fierce  Prahasta,  first  and  best 
Of  all  his  captains,  thus  addressed : 

*  Brave  master  of  each  warlike  art, 
Arouse  Uiee  and  perform  thy  part. 
Array  thy  fourfold  forces'  well 
To  guard  our  isle  and  citadel.* 

The  captain  of  the  hosts  obeyed. 
The  troops  with  prudent  skill  arrayed  ; 
Then  to  the  hall  again  he  hied, 
And  stood  before  the  king  and  cried : 
*  Kach  inlet  to  the  town  is  closed 
Without,  within,  are  troops  disposed. 
With  fearless  heart  thine  aim  pursue 
And  do  the  deed  thou  hast  in  view.* 

Thus  spoke  Prahasta  in  the  zeal 
That  moved  him  for  the  kingdom's  weal, 
And  thus  the  monarch,  who  pursued 
His  own  delight,  his  speech  renewed  : 
'In  ease  and  bliss,  in  toil  and  pain. 
In  doubts  of  duty,  pleasure,  gain. 
Your  proper  path  I  need  not  tell. 
For  of  yourselves  ye  know  it  well. 
The  Storm-€kMls,  Moon,  andtplanets  bring 
New  glory  to  their  heavenly  king,' 
And,  ranged  about  your  monarch,  ye 
Give  joy  and  endless  fame  to  me. 
My  secret  counsel  have  I  kept* 
While  senseless  Enmbhakarna  slept. 
Six  months  the  warrior's  slumbers  last 
And  bind  his  torpid  senses  fast ; 
Bat  now  his  deep  repose  he  breaks, 
The  best  of  all  our  champions  wakes. 
I  captured,  R&ma's  heart  to  wring. 
This  daughter  of  Videha^s  king. 
And  brought  her  from  that  distant  land' 
Where  wandered  many  a  E&kshas  band. 

1  Consisting  of  warriors  on  elephants, 
warriors  in  chariots,  charioteers,  and 
infantry. 

2  Indra,  generally  represented  as  sur- 
jounded  by  the  Maruts  or  Storm-Gods. 

^  Janasth^n,  where  E6ma  lived  as  an 
ascitic. 


Disdainful  still  my  love  she  spurns. 
Still  from  each  prayer  and  ofleriiig  tomi. 
Yet  in  all  lands  beneath  the  sun 
No  dame  may  rival  Sit&,  none, 
Her  dainty  waist  is  round  and  slight. 
Her  cheek  like  autumn's  moon  is  bright. 
And  she  like  fruit  in  graven  gold 
Mockfi  beri  whom  Maya  framed  of  old. 
Faultless  in  form,  how  firmly  tread 
Her  feet  whose  soles  are  rosy  red  1 
Ah,  as  I  gaze  her  beautv  takes 
My  spirit,  and  my  passion  wakes. 
Looluiuz  for  B&ma  far  away 


She  sought  with  tears  a  vear's  delay. 
Nor  gazing  on  her  love- lit  eye 
Could  I  that  earnest  prater  deny, 


But  baffled  hopes  and  vain  desire 
At  length  my  patient  spirit  tire. 
How  shall  the  sons  of  Baghu  sweep 
To  vengeance  o'er  the  pathless  deep  I 
How  shall  they  lead  the  Vdpar  train 
Across  the  monster- teeming  main  ? 
One  V6nar  yet  could  find  a  way 
To  Lank&'s  town,  and  burn  and  slay. 
Take  counsel  then,  remembering  still 
That  we  from  men  need  fear  no  ill ; 
And  give  your  sentence  in  debate, 
For  matchless  is  the  power  of  fate. 
Assailed  by  you  the  Gods  who  dwell 
In  heaven  beneath  our  fury  fell. 
And  shall  we  fear  ttiese  creatures  bred 
In  forests,  by  Sugriva  led? 
E'en  now  on  ocean's  farther  strand. 
The  sons  d  Dasaratha  stand. 
And  follow,  burning  U*  attack 
Their  giant  f  «>es,  on  Site's  track. 
Consult  then,  lords  for  ye  are  wise : 
A  seasonable  plan  devise. 
The  captive  lady  to  retain. 
And  tnomph  when  the  foes  are  slain. 
No  power  can  bring  across  the  foam 
Those  V^nars  to  our  island  home ; 
Or  if  they  madly  will  defy 
Oureonquering  might,  they  needs  must 
die.* 
Then  Enmbhakar^'s  anger  woke. 
And  wroth  at  B4van's  words  he  spoke.: 
*  O  Monarch,  when  thy  ravished  eyes 
First  looked  upon  thy  lovely  prize, 
Then  was  the  time  to  bid  us  scan 
Each  peril  and  mature  a  plan. 
Blest  IS  the  king  who  acts  with  heed. 
And  ne'er  repents  one  hasty  deed ; 
And  hapless  ne  whose  troubled  soul 
Mourns  over  days  beyond  control. 

»  M&yfi,  regarded  as  the  paragon  of 
female  beauty,  was  the  creation  of  Maya 
the  chief  artificer  of  the  Daityas  or 
D&navs.  zed  by  Google 
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Thou  hast,  in  beauty's  toils  ensnared, 
A  desperate  deed  of  boldness  dared  ; 
By  fortune  saved  ere  Rama's  steel 
One  wound,  thy  mortal  bane,  could  deal. 
But,  B&van,  as  the  deed  is  done, 
The  toil  of  war  I  will  not  shun. 
This  arm,  O  roTer  of  the  night, 
'J  by  foemen  to  the  earth  shall  smite, 
Thoujfh  Indra  with  the  Lord  of  Flame, 
The  Sun  and  Storms,  against  me  came. 
E*en  ludra,  monarch  of  the  skies, 
Would  dread  my  club  and  mountain  size, 
Shrink  from  these  teeth  and  quake  to 

bear 
The  thunders  of  my  voice  of  fear. 
1^0  second  dart  Khali  H^ma  cast : 
The  iirst  he  aims  shall  be  the  last. 
He  falls,  and  these  drv  lips  shall  drain 
The  blood  of  him  my  band  has  siain  ; 
And  Sitd,  when  her  champion  dies. 
Shall  be  thine  undisputed  prize.' 

CANTO  XIII. 
ra:yan's  speech. 

But  Mabfip&rsva  saw  the  sting 

Of  keen  reproach  had  galled  the  king ; 

And  humbly,  eager  to  appease 

His  anger,  spoke  in  words  like  these : 

*  And  breathes  there  one  so  cold  and 
weak 
The  forest  and  the  gloom  to  seek 
"Where  savage  beasts  abound,  and  spare 
To  taste  the  luscious  honey  there? 
Art  thou  not  lord  ?  and  who  is  he 
Shall  venture  to  give  laws  to  thee  1 
Love  thy  Videhan  still,  and  tread 
Upon  thy  prostrate  fceman's  head. 
OW  Site's  will  let  thine  prevail. 
And  strength  achieve  if  flattery  fail. 
What  though  the  lady  yet  be  coy 
And  turn  her  from  the  proffered  joy  ? 
Soon  shall  her  conquered  heart  relent 
And  yield  to  love  and  blandishment. 
With  us  let  Kumbhakarna  fi^ht, 
And  Indrajit  of  matchless  might 
We  need  not  other  champions  :  they 
Shall  lead  us  forth  to  rout  and  slay., 
Kot  ours  to  bribe  or  soothe  or  part 
The'ifoeman's  force  with  gentle  art. 
Doomed,  conquered  by  our  might,  to  feel 
The  vengeance  of  the  warrior's  steel.' 

The  Bdkehas  monarch  heard,  and  moved 
By  flattering  hopes  the  speech  approved : 

'  Hear  me,'  he  cried,  *  great  chiettain,  tell 
What  in  the  olden  time  befell,— 
A  secret  tale  which,  long  suppressed. 
Lies  prisoned  only  in  my  breast. 

One  day— a  day  I  Jiever  forget- 


Fair  PunjikasthaU'  I  met. 

When,  radiant  as  a  flame  of  fire, 

She  sought  the  palace  of  the  Sire. 

In  passion's  eager  grasp  I  tore 

From  her  sweet  limbs  the  robes  ahe  wore, 

And  heedless  of  her  prayers  and  cries 

Strained  to  my  breast  the  vanquised  prise. 

Like  JSalini'  with  soil  distaiued, 

The  mansion  of  the  Sire  she  gained. 

And  weeping  made  the  outrage  kDown 

To  Brahni^  on  his  heavenly  throDe. 

He  in  his  wrath  pronounced  a  curse, — 

That  lord  who  made  the  universe : 

'  If,  Rdvan,  thou  a  second  time 

Be  guilty  of  so  foul  a  crime, 

Thy  bead  in  shivers  shall  be  rent : 

Be  warned,  and  dread  Uie  punishment 

Awed  by  the  threat  of  vengeance  still 

I  force  not  Slt&'s  stubborn  will. 

Terrific  as  the  sea  in  might ; 

My  steps  are  like  the  Storm-Gods'  flight ; 

But  R6ma  knows  not  this,  or  he 

Had  never  sought  to  war  with  me. 

Where  is  the  man  would  idly  brave 

The  lion  in  his  mountain  cave. 

And  wake  him  when  with  slumberiog  eyei 

Grim,  terrible  as  Death,  he  lies  ? 

No,  blinded  Bdma  knows  me  not : 

Ke'er  has  be  seen  mine  arrows  shot ; 

Ne'er  marked  them  speeding  to  their  aini 

Like  snakes  with  cloven  tongues  of  flam«^ 

On  him  those  arrows  will  I  turn, 

Whose  fiery  points  shall  rend  and  bum. 

Quenched  by  my  power  when  I  assail 

The  glory  of  his  might  shall  fail. 

As  stars  before  the  sun  ^row  dim 

And  yield  their  feeble  light  to  him.'       i 

CANTO  XIV. 
VIBHrSHAN's'sPEECH. 

He  ceased :  Vibhishan  ill  at  ease 
Addressed  the  king  in  words  like  theM: 

•  O  Kdvan,  O  my  lord,  beware 
Of  Sit6.  dangerous  as  fair. 
Nor  on  thy  heedless  bosom  hang 
This  serpent  with  a  deadly  fang. 
0  King,  the  Maithil  dame  restore 
To  Kaghu's  matchless  son  before 
Those  warriors  of  the  woodlands,  vast 
As  mountain  peaks,  approaching  fast, 
Armed  with  fierce  teetn  and  claws,  encloM 
Thy  city  with  unsparing  foes. 
1  O,  be  the  Maithil  dame  restored 
Ere  loosened  from  the  clanging  cord 

1  One  of  the  Nymphs  of  Indra't  heaves. 
^  llie  Lotus  Biver,  a  branch  of  the  hea* 
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The  ven^reful  shafts  of  Bdma  fly. 
And  lew  in  death  thy  princes  lie. 
In  all  thy  legions  hast  thou  one 
A  match  in  war  for  Kaghu's  son  ? 
Can  Eumbhakarna*8  self  withstand, 
Or  Indrajit.  that  mighty  hand  ? 
In  vain  with  B4ina  wilt  thou  strive : 
1'hou  wilt  not  save  thy  soul  alive 
Though  guarded  by  the  Lord  of  Day 
And  8torm -Gods'  terrible  array. 
In  vain  to  Indra  wilt  thou  fly, 
Or  seek  protection  in  the  sky. 
In  Yama's  gloomy  mansion  dwell. 
Or  hide  thee  in  the  depths  of  hell.' 

He  ceased  :  and  when  his  lips  were  closed 
Prahasta  thus  his  rede  opposed : 

'  O  timid  heart,  to  counsel  thus  ! 
What  terrors  have  the  Gods  for  us? 
Can  snake,  Gandharva,  fiend  appal 
The  giants'  sons  who  scorn  them  all  ? 
And  shall  we  now  our  birth  disgrace, 
And  dread  a  king  of  human  race  ? ' 
Thus  fierce  Prahasta  counselled  ill : 
But  sage  Vibhishan's  constant  will 
The  safety  of  the  realm  ensued ; 
Who  thus  in  turn  his  speech  renewed  : 

'  Yes,  when  a  soul  demed  with  sin 
Shall  mount  to  heaven  and  enter  in. 
Then,  chieftain,  will  experience  teach 
The  truth  of  thy  disdainful  speech. 
Can  1,  or  thou,  or  these  or  all 
Our  bravest  compass  Rama's  fall. 
The  chief  in  whom  all  virtues  shine, 
I'he  pride  of  old  Ikshv^ku's  line, 
With  whom  the  Gods  may  scarce  compare 
In  skill  to  act,  in  heart  to  dare  ? 
Yea,  idly  mayst  thou  vaunt  thee,  till 
Sharp  arrow!»  winged  with  matchless  skill 
From  B4ma's  bowstring,  fleet  and  fierce 
As  lightning's  flame,  thy  body  pierce. 
Nikumbha  shall  not  save  thee  then, 
Nor  K4van,  from  the  lord  of  men. 
O  Monarch,  hear  mv  last  appeal, 
My  counsel  for  thy  kingdom  s  weal, 
nils  sentence  I  again  declare  : 
O  giant  King,  beware,  beware ! 
Save  from  the  ruin  that  impends 
Thy  town,  thy  people,  and  thy  frienda  ; 
[>  hear  the  warning  urged  once  more : 
I'o  Raghtt'a  son  the  dame  restore.' 


CANTO  XV* 
INDRAJIT'S  SPEECH* 

le  ceased :  and  Indrajit  the  pride 
>f  R&kshas  warriors  thus  replied  : 

*  Is  this  a  speech  our  king  should  hear» 
This  counsel  of  ignoble  fear? 


A  scion  of  our  gloriuos  race 
Should  ne'er  conceive  a  thought  so  bast. 
But  one  mid  all  our  kin  we  find. 
Yibhfshan.  whose  degenerate  mind 
No  spark  of  gallant  pride  retains. 
Whose  coward  soul  his  lineage  stains. 
Against  one  giant  what  can  two 
Unhappy  sons  of  Baghn  do  ? 
Away  with  idle  fears,  away ! 
Matched  with  our  mean««t,  what  are  they  ^ 
Beneath  my  conquering  prowess  fell 
The  Lord  of  earth  and  heaven  and  hell.' 
Through  every  startled  region  dread 
Of  my  resistless  fury  spread  ,* 
And  Gods  in  each  remotest  sphere 
Confessed  the  universal  fear. 
Kending  the  air  with  roar  and  groan, 
Air&vt"  to  the  earth  was  thrown. 
From  his  huge  head  the  tuoks  I  drew. 
And  smote  the  Gods  with  fear  anew. 
Shall  I  who  tame  celestials*  pride. 
By  whom  the  fiends  are  terrified, 
Now  prove  a  weakling  little  worth. 
And  tail  to  slay  thoHe  sons  of  earth  ?' 

He  ceased :  Yibhfshan  trained  and  tried 
In  war  and  counsel  thus  replied : 

*  Thy  speech  is  marked  with  scorn  of 

truth, 
With  rashness  and  the  pride  of  youth. 
Yea,  to  thy  rilin  like  a  child 
Thou  pratest,  and  thy  words  are  wild. 
Most  aear,  O  Indrajit.  to  thee 
Should  B&van's  weal  and  safety  be. 
For  thou  art  called  his  son,  but  thoa 
Art  proved  his  direst  foeman  now. 
When  warned  \3j  me  thou  hast  not  tried 
To  turn  the  coming  woe  aside. 
Both  thee  and  him  'twere  meet  to  slay. 
Who  brought  thee  to  this  hall  to-day. 
And  dared  so  rash  a  youth  admit 
To  council  where  the  wisest  sit. 
Presumptuous,  wild,  devoid  of  sense. 
Filled  full  of  pride  and  insolence, 
Thy  reckless  tongue  thou  wilt  not  rule 
That  speaks  the  counsel  of  a  fool. 
Who  in  the  fight  may  brook  or  shun 
The  arrows  shot  by  Raghn's  son 
With  flame  and  fiery  vengeance  sped. 
Dire  as  bis  staff  who  rules  the  dead  \ 
O  B&van,  let  thy  people  live. 
And  to  the  son  of  Raghu  give 
Fair  robes  and  gems  and  precious  ore» 
And  Sit4  to  his  arms  restore.' 

*  Trilokandtha^    Lord  of    the    Three 
Worids,  is  a  title  of  Indra. 
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CANTO  XVI. 


RiTVAl^r'S  SPEECH. 

Then,  while  his  breast  with  fury  swelled, 
Thus  Bivan  spoke,  as  fate  impelled  : 

*  Better  with  foes  thy  dwellini?  make, 
Or  house  thee  with  the  venomed  snake, 
Than  live  with  false  familiar  friends 
Who  further  still  thy  f oeman's  ends. 

I  know  their  treacherous  mood,  I  know 
Their  secret  triumph  at  thy  woe. 
They  in  their  inward  hearts  despise 
The  brave,  the  noble,  and  the  wise, 
Grieve  at  their  bliss  with  rancorous  hate, 
And  for  their  sorrows  watch  and  wait  i 
Scan  every  fault  with  curious  eye, 
And  each  slight  error  magnify. 
Ank  elephants  who  roam  the  wild 
How  were  their  captive  friends  beguiled. 
*For  fire,'  they  cry,  *we  little  care. 
For  javelin  and  shaft  and  suare : 
Our  foes  are  traitors,  taught  to  bind 
The  trusting  creatures  of  their  kind.' 
dtill,  still,  snail  blessings  flow  from  oows,^ 
And  Br^hmans  love  their  rigorous  vows ; 
Still  woman  change  her  restless  will. 
And  friends  perfidious  work  us  ill. 
What  though  with  conquering  feet  I  tread 
On  every  prostrate  f  eeman's  head  ; 
What  though  the  worlds  in  abject  fear 
Their  mighty  lord  in  me  revere  ? 
This  thought  my  peace  of  mind  destroys 
And  robs  me  of  expected  joys, 
T\ie  lotus  of  the  lake  receives 
The  glittering  rain  that  gems  its  leaves, 
But  each  bright  drop  remains  apart : 
So  is  it  still  with  heart  and  heart. 
Deceitful  as  an  autumn  cloud 
Which,  though  its  thunderous  voice  be 

loud. 
On  the  dry  earth  no  torrent  sends, 
Such  is  the  race  of  faithless  f riendg. 
No  ricjies  of  the  bloomy  spray 
Will  tempt  the  wandering  bee  to  stay 
That  loves  from  flower  to  flower  to  range  ; 
And  friends  like  thee  are  swift  to  ohango. 
Thou  blot  upon  thy  glorious  line, 
If  any  giant's  tongue  but  thine 
Bad  dared  to  give  this  base  advice, 
He  should  not  live  to  shame  me  twice.' 

Then  just  Yibhlshan  in  the  heaji 
Of  an^er  started  from'^  his  seat, 
And  with  four  captains  of  the  band 
Sprang  forward  with  his  maoe  in  hand  ; 
Then,  fury  flashing  from  his  eye, 
Looked  on  the  king  and  made  reply  : 

*  As  producers  of  the  ghi,  clarified  but- 
ter or  sacrificial  oil,  used  in  fire-offernga.   ' 


'  Thy  rights,  O  R&van,  I  allow : 
My  brother  and  mine  el'der  thou. 
Such,  though  from  duty's  path  they  stmy^, 
We  love  like  fathers  and  ol)ey, 
But  still  too  bitter  to  be  borne 
Is  thy  harsh  speech  of  cruel  scorn. 
The  rash  like  thee,  who  spurn  control. 
Nor  check  one  longing  of  the  soul. 
Urged  by  malignant  fate  repel 
The  faithful  fnend  who  counsels  well, 
A  thousand  courtiers  wilt  thou  meet. 
With  flattering  lips  of  smooth  deceit: 
But  rare  are  they  whose  tongue  or  ear 
Will  speak  the  bitter  truth,  or  hear. 
Unclose  thy  blinded  oyes  and  see 
That  snares  of  deatii  encompass  the^. 
I  dread,  my  brother,  to  behold 
The  shafts  of  H&ma,  bright  with  gold. 
Plash  fury  through  the  air,  and  red 
With  fires  of  vengeance  strike  thee  de^d. 
Lord,  brother,  King,  again  reflect. 
Nor  this  mine  earnest  prayer  reject, 
O,  save  thyself,  thy  royal  town. 
Thy  people  and  thine  old  renown,* 

CANTO  XVII, 


VIBHrsHAJtT'S  FLIGHT. 

Soon  as  his  bitter  words  were  said, 

To  Haghu's  sons  Vibhishan  fled.* 

Their  eyes  the  Y^ar  leaders  raised 

And  on  the  air-borne  E&khshas  ga^ed. 

Bright  as  a  thunderbolt,  in  size 

Like  Meru's  peak  that  oleaves  the  skies. 

In  gorgeous  panoply  arraved 

Like  Indra's  self  he  stood  displayed. 

And  four  attendants  brave  and  bold 

Shone  by  their  chief  in  mail  and  gold^ 

Sugriva  then  with  dark  surmise 

Bent  on  their  forms  his  wondering  ejres. 

And  thus  in  hasty  words  oon|essea 

The  anxious  doubt  that  moved  his  breastt- 

*  Look,  look  ye  V4n^rs,  and  beware  : 
That  giant  chief  sublime  in  air  ^ 

With  other  four  in  bright  array 
Gomes  armed  to  conquer  and  to  slay.' 


I  This  dessertjon  to  the  enemy  is  sonie* 
wh^t  abrupt,  and  is  narrated  with  brevity 
not  usual  with  Vdlmlkj.  In  the  Bengal 
recension  the  preceding  speakers  an<), 
Speeches  differ  considerably  from  those 
given  in  the  text  which  I  follow.  Vibhiaha^ 
is  kicked  from  his  seat  by  R4van,  and 
then,  after  telling  his  mother  what  has 
happened,  he  flies  to  Mount  KaiI4al^ 
where  he  has  an  interview  with  Siva,  and 
by  his  advice  seeks  B&ma  ftnd  the  V^aar 
army.  _ 
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SooH  «8  his  warning  speech  they  heard, 
The  V&nar  chieftains  undeterred 
Seized  fragments  of  the  rocli  and  trees, 
And  made  reply  in  words  \\k&  these  : 
'  We  wait  thy  word :  the  order  give, 
And  these  thy  foes  shall  cease  to  live. 
Command  us,  mighty  King,  and  aU 
XrileiesB  upon  the  earth  shall  fall/ 

Meanwhile  Vibhlshan  with  the  four 
Stood  high  above  the  ocean  shore. 
Sugriva  and  the  chiefs  he' spied, 
And  raised  his  mighty  voice  and  cried : 
*From  K4va9,  lord  of  giants,  1 
His  brother,  named  Vibhlshan,  flv. 
From  Janasth&n  he  stole  the  child 
Of  Janak  by  his  art  beguiled. 
And  in  his  palace  locked  and  barred 
Surrounds  her  with  a  Rdkshas  guard, 
I  bade  him,  plied  with  varied  lore. 
His  hapless  Prisoner  restore. 
But  he,  by  Fate  to  ruin  sent, 
No  credence  to  my  counsel  lent. 
Mad  as  the  fevered  wretch  who  sees 
And  scorns  the  balm  to  bring  him  ease. 
He  scorned  the  sage  advice  I  gave. 
He  spurned  me  like  a  base-born  slave. 
I  left  my  children  and  my  wife» 
And  fly  to  Raghu's  son  for  life. 
I  pray  thee,  VSnar  chieftain,  speed 
To  him  who  saves  in  hour  of  need. 
And  tell  him  famed  in  distant  lands 
That  suppliant  here  Vibhlshan  stands.* 

The  'Rdkshas  ceased  :  Sugriva  hied    ' 
To  Raghu's  noble  son  and  cried : 

*  A  stranger  from  the  giant  host. 
Borne  o*er  the  sea,  has  reached  the  coast ; 
A  secret  foe,  he  comes  to  slay. 
As  owls  attack  tiieir  heedless  prey. 
'Tis  thine,  O  King,  in  time  of  need 
To  watch,  to  counsel,  and  to  lead, 
Our  Vdnar  legions  to  dispose, 
And  guard  us  from  our  crafty  foes. 
Vibhlshan  from  the  giants'  isle, 
King  R4 van's  brother,  comes  with  guile, 
And,  feigning  from  his  king  to  flee, 
Seeks  refuge,  Raghu's  son,  with  thee. 
Arise,  O  Rama,  and  prevent 
By  bold  attack  his  dark  intent, 
Who  comes  in  friendly  giMse  prepared 
To  slay  thee  by  his  arts  en&nared.' 

Thus  urged  Sugriva  famed  for  lore 
Of  moving  words,  and  spoke  no  more. 
Then  R^ma  thus  in  turn  aadressed 
The  bold  Hanlim^n  and  the  rest  : 
*  Chiefs  of  the  V^nar  legions,  each 
Of  you  has  heard  Sugriva's  speech. 
What  think  ye  now  ?  In  time  of  fear, 
When  peril  and  distress  are  near, 
In  every  doubt  the  wise  depend 
For  counsel  on  a  faithful  friend.' 
29 


They  heard  his  gracious  words,  and  then 
Spake  reverent  to  the  lord  of  men  : 
'  O  Raghu's  son,  thou  knowest  well 
All  things  of  heaven  and  earth  and  hell. 
'Tis  but  thy  friendship  bids  us  speak 
The  counsel  R&ma  need  not  seek. 
So  duteous,  brave,  and  true  art  thou,  , 
Heroic,  faithful  to  thy  vow. 
Eleep  in  the  scriptures,  trained  and  tried, 
Still  in  thy  friends  wilt  thou  confide. 
Let  each  of  us  in  turn  impart 
The  secret  counsel  of  his  neart, 
And  strive  to  win  his  chief's  assent. 
By  force  of  wisest  argument.' 

They  ceased  and  Angad  thus  began : 
*  With  jealous  eye  the  stranger  scan  : 
Not  yet  with  trusting  heart  receive 
Vibhlshan,  nor  his  tale  believe. 
These  giants  wandering  far  and  wide 
Their  evil  nature  falsely  hide. 
And  watching  with  malignant  skill 
Assail  us  when  we  fear  no  ill. 
Well  ponder  every  hope  and  fear 
Until  thy  doubtful  course  be  clear ; 
Then  own  his  merit  or  detect 
His  guile,  and  welcome  or  reject.' 

Then  Sarabha  the  bold  and  brave 
In  turn  his  prudent  sentence  gave : 
'  Yea,  Rdma,  send  a  sicilf  ul  spy 
With  keenest  tact  to  test  ana  try. 
Then  let  the  stranger,  as  is  just," 
Obtain  or  be  refused  thy  trust.' 

Then  he  whose  heart  was  rich  in  stord 
Of  scripture's  life-directing  lore, 
King  J^mbavdn,  stood  forth  and  cried  : 
'  Suspect,  suspect  a  foe  allied 
With  R^van  lord  of  Lanka's  isle, 
And  Rakshas  sin  and  R&kshas  guile.' 

Then  Mainda,  wisest  chief,  who  knew 
The  wrong,  the  right,  the  false,  the  true, 
Pondered  a  while,  then  silence  broke. 
And  thus  his  sober  counsel  spoke  : 

*  Let  one  with  gracious  speech  draw  near 
And  gently  charm  Vibhlshan's  ear, 
Till  he  the  soothing  witchery  feel 
And  all  his  secret  heart  reveal. 
So  thou  his  aims  and  hopes  shalt  know. 
And  hail  the  friend  or  shun  the  foe.' 

'  Not  he.'  Uandm^n  cried,  *  not  he 
IVho  taught  the  Gods'  may  rival  thee, ' 
Supreme  in  power  of  quickest  sense. 
First  in  the  art  of  eloquence. 
But  hear  me  soothly  speak,  O  King, 
And  learn  the  hope  to  which  I  cling. 
Vibhlshan  comes  no  crafty  spy  : 
Urged  by* his  brothers  fault  to  fly. 
With  righteous  soul  that  loathes  the  nn* 
He  fled  from  Lank&  and  his  kin.  •' 

I  Vritjaspati  thepwceptor  of  the  Gods. 
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If  tftranffeHB  question,  doubt  will  rise 
And  chill  the  heart  of  one  so  wise. 
Marred  by  distrust  Ihe  parle  will  end. 
And  thou  wilt  lose  a  faithful  friend. 
Nor  let  it  seem  so  light  a  thing 
To  sound  a  stranger's  heart,  O  King. 
And  he,  I  ween,  whatever  he  say. 
Will  ne'er  an  evil  thought  betray. 
He  comes  a  friend  in  happ^  time, 
Loathing  his  brother  for  his  crime. 
His  ear  has  heard  thine  old  renown. 
The  might  that  struck  King  B&li  down. 
And  set  Sugriva  on  the  throne. 
And  looking  now  to  thee  alone 
He  comes  thy  matchless  aid  to  win 
i^nd  punish  R&van  fOr  his  sin. 
Thus  have  I  tried  thy  heart  to  move. 
And  thus  Yibhishau's  truth  to  prove. 
Still  in  his  frit^dship  I  confide ; 
But  ponder,  wisest,  and  decide.' 


CANTO  XVIII. 

RAMA'S  SPEECH. 

Then  Kama's  rising  doubt  was  sti1Ied» 
And  friendly  thoughts  his  bosom  filled. 
Thus,  deep  in  Scripture's  lore,  he  spake : 
'  The  suppliant  will  I  ne'er  forsake. 
Nor  my  protecting  aid  refuse 
When  one  in  name  of  f  rit^nd^hip  sues. 
Though  faults  and  folly  blot  his  fame. 
Pity  and  help  he  still  may  olaim.' 

He  ceased  :  Sugriva  bowed  his  head 
And  i^ndered  for  a  while,  and  said : 

*  Past  number  be  his  faults  or  few, 
What  think  ye  of  the  B&kshas  who, 
When  threatening  clouds  of  danger  rise, 
Deserts  his  brother's  side  and  files? 
Say,  y&nars,  who  may  hope  to  find 
True  friendship  in  his  faithless  kind  ?* 

The  son  of  Raghu  heard  his  speech : 
He  cast  a  hasty  look  on  each 
Of  those  brave  V&nar  chiefs,  and  while 
Upon  his  lips  there  playe-d  a  smile. 
To  Lakshman  turned  and  thus  expressed 
The  thoughts   that  moved   his  gallant 

breast: 
*  Well  versed  in  Scripture's  lore,  and  sage, 
And  dulv  reverent  to  age, 
Is  he,  with  long  experience  stored. 
Who  counsels  like  this  Y&nar  lord. 
Yet  here,  methinks,  for  searching  eyes 
Some  deeper,  subtler  matter  lies. 
To  you  and  all  the  world  are  known 
The  perils  of  a  monarch's  throne, 
While  foe  and  stranger,  kith  and  kin 
By  his  misfortune  trust  to  win. 
B^  hope  of  such  advantage  led, 
Yibhishan  o*er  the  sea  has  fled. 


He  in  his  brother's  stead  would  reign. 
And  our  alliance  seeks  to  gf^in  ;* 
And  we  his  offer  may  embrace, 
A  stranger  and  of  alien  race. 
But  if  he  comes  a  spy  and  foe. 
What  power  has  he  to  strike  a  blow 
In  furtherance  of  his  close  design  r 
What  is  his  strength  compared  with  mine  ? 
And  can  I,  Y^nar  King,  forget 
The  great,  the  universal  debt; 
Ever  to  aid  and  welcome  those 
Who  pray  for  shelter,  friends  or  foes  f 
Hast  thou  not  heard  the  deathless  prfo^e 
Won  by  the  dove  in- olden  days. 
Who  conquering  his  fear  and  hate 
Welcomed  tho  slayer  of  his  mate, 
And  gave  a  banquet,  to  refresh 
The  weary  fowler,  of  his  fiesh  ? 
Now  hear  me.  Y&nar  King,  rehearse 
What  Kandii^  spoke  in  ancient  verse. 
Saint  Kanva's  son  who  loved  the  truth. 
And  clave  to  virtue  from  his  youth  : 
*  Strike  not  the  sunpliant  when  he  stands  ■ 
And  asks  thee  with  beHeeching  hands 
For  shelter  :  strike  him  not  although 
He  were  thy  father's  mortal  foe. 
No,  yield  him,  be  he  proud  or  meek. 
The  shelter  which  he  comes  to  seek. 
And  save  thy  foeman,  if  the  deed 
Should  cost  thy  life,  in  desperate  neecU* 
And  shall  I  hear  the  wretched  cry. 
And  my  protecting  aid  deny  ? 
Shall  1  a  suppliant's  prayer  refuse. 
And  heaven  and  glory  basely  lose  \ 
No,  1  will  do  for  honour  sake 
E'en  as  the  holy  Kandu  spake, 
Preserve  a  hero's  name  from  stain. 
And  bliss  in  heaven  and  glory  gaio. 
Pound  by  a  solemn  vow  Isware 
That  all  my  saving  help  should  share 
Who  sought  me  in  distress  and  cried, 
*  Thou  art  my  hope,  and  none  beside.' 
Then  go,  I  pray  thee,  Y&nar  King, 
Yibbisban  to  my  presence  bring. 
Tea,  were  he  R6van's  self,  my  vow 
Forbids  me  to  reject  him  now.' 

He  ceased  :  the  Yiinar  king  approved ; 
And  R4ma  toward  Yibhishan  moved. 
So  moves,  a  brother  God  to  greet. 
Lord  Indra  from  his  heavenly  seat. 


i 


In  Book  II.  Canto  XXI,  Kanidu  Is  nsen* 
tioned  by  R&^ia  as  an  example  of  lUial 
obedience.  At  the  command  of  his  father 
he  is  said  to  have  killed  a  cow. 
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CANTO  XIX. 


•  •  VIBHrSHA^'S  COUNSEL. 

When  Raghu's  son  had  awned  his  claim 
Down  from  the  air  Vibhishan  came, 
And  with  his  four  attendants  beut 
At  R&ma's  feet  most  reverent. 

'  0  R&ma.'  thus  he  cried,  Mn  me 
"  Vibhishan  R^van's  brother  see. 
By  him  disgraced  thine  aid  I  seek. 
Sure  refuge  olthe  poor  and  weak. 
From  Laiik^.  friends,*  and  wealth  I  fly. 
And  reft  of  all  on  thee  rebr.' 
On  thee,  the  wretch's  firmest  friend, 
}iiy  kingdom,  joys,  and  life  depend.' 

With  glance  of  favour  R&ma  eyed 
The  R^kshas  chief  and  thus  replied  : 

•  First  from  thy  lips  I  fain  would  hear 
Each  brighter  hope,  each. darker  fear. 
Si^eak,  stranger,  that  I  well  mav  know 
The  strength  and  weakness  of  the  foe.' 

He  ceased  :  the  Rakshas  chief  obeyed, 
And  thus  in  turn  his  answer  made  : 

•  O  Prince,  the  Self -existent  gave 
This  boon  to  Rdvan  ;  he  may  brave 
All  foes  in  fight ;  no  fiend  or  snake, 
Gandltarva.  €k>d,  his  life  may  take. 
His  brother  Kumbhakarna  vies 

In  might  with  him  who  rules  the  skies. 
The  captain  of  bis  armtes—fame 
Perhaps  has  taught  the  warrior's  name— 
Is  terrible  Prahasta,  who     , 
King  Manibhadra's'  self  o'ei*threw. 
Where  is  the  warrior  found  to  face 
Young  Indrajit,  when  armed  with  brace 
And  guaiflf  and  bowhe  stands  in  mail 
And  laughs  at  spear  and  arrowy  hail  ? 
Within  his  city  Lank&  dwell 
Tea  million  giants  fierce  and  fell, 
Who  wear  each  varied  shape  at  will 
And  eat  the  flesh  of  those  they  kill. 
These  hosts  against  the  Gods  he  led. 
And  heavenly  might  discomfited.' 
-  Then  R^ma  cried  :  'I  little  heed 
Gigantic  strength  or  doughty  deed. 
In  spite  of  all  their  might  has- done 
The  king,  the  captain,  and  the  son 
Shall  fall  beneath  my  fury  dead. 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  R4van's  stead, 
t    He,  though  in  depths  of  earth 'he  dwell,' 
*-  Or  seek  protection  down  in  hell, 


«  A  King  of  the  Yakshas,  or  Kuverd 
himself,  the  God  of  Gold. 

"The  brace  protects  the  left  arm  from, 
injury  from  the  bow-string,  and  the  guard 
protects  the  fingers  of  the  right  htuid, 


Or-kneel  before  the  Sire  supreme, 
His  foi-feit  life  shall  ne'er  redeem. 
Yea,  by  my  brothers'  lives  I  swear, 
I  ivill  not  to  my  home  repair 
Till  R&vao  and  his  kith  and  kin 
Have  paid  in  death  the  price  of  sin.' 

Vibhishaiji  bowed  his  head  and  cried: 
'  Thy  conquering  army  will  I  guide 
To  storm  the  city  of  the  foe, 
And  aid  the  tyrant's  overthrow.' 
llius  sj>ake  Vibhishan  :  R4ma  pressed 
The  Rakshas  chieftain  to  his  breast, 
And  cried  to  Lakshinan :  *  Haste  and  bring 
Sea-water  for  the  new-made  king.* 
He  sp9ke,  and  o'er  Vibhishan'g  head 
The  consecrating  drops  were'shed 
Mid  shouts  that  hailed  with  one  accord 
The  giants'  king  and  Lank&'s  lord. 

*Is  there  no  way,'  Hanilm^n  cried, 
•  No  passage  o'er  the  boisterous  tide  ] 
How  may  we  lead  the  Vdnar  host 
In  triumph  to  the  farther  coast  ?' 
*Thu*,'  said  Vibhisiian,  <  I  advise : 
Let  Raghu'd  son  in  suppliant  guise 
Entreat  the  mighty  Sea  to  lend 
His  succour  and  this  cause  befriend,     . 
His  channels,  as  the  wise  have  told, 
By  Sagar'H  sons  were  dug  of  old,' 
Nor  will  high-thoughted  Ocean  scorn 
A  prince  of  Sagar's  lineage  born.' 

He  ceased  ;  the  prudent  counsel  won 
The  glad  assent  ot  Raglm's  son. 
Til  en  on  the  ocean  shore  a  bed 
Of  tender  sacred  grass  was  spread, 
Where  Rdma  at  the  close  of  day 
Like  fire  upon  an  altar  lay. 

CANTO  XX. 
THE  SPIES. 

^ardula,  Ravan's  spy,  surveyed 
The  legions  on 'the  strand  arrayed, 
And  bore,  his  bosom  racked  with  fear. 
These  tidings  to  the  monarch's  ear  : 

*  They  come,  they  come.    A  rushing  tide, 
Ten  leagues  they  spread  from  side  to  side, 
And  on  to  storm  thy  city  press, 
Fierce  rovers  of  the  wilderness. 
Rich  in.eaoh  princely  power  and  grace, 
The  pride  of  Dasaratha'^tace, 
Rama  and  Lakshman  lead  their  bands. 
And  halt  them  on  the  ocean  sands. 
O  Monarch,  rise,  this  peril  meet ; 
Risk  not  the  danger  ot  defeat. 

••  m  •  » 

»  The  story  is  told  in  Book  I.    Gantoa 
XL.^  XLL,  XLII. 
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First  let  Moh  wiser  art  be  tried : 

Bribe  them,  or  win  thera»  or  divide.* 

Such  was  the  counsel  of  the  spy  : 

And  Udvan  called  to  ^uka :  *  Fly, 

bugrlva  lord  of  V^nars  seek. 

And  thus  my  kinsly  message  speak : 

'Great power  ana  might  and  fame  are 

thine, 
Brave  scion  of  a  royal  line, 
King  Hiksharajias*  son,  in  thee 
A  brother  and  a  friend  I  see. 
How  wronged  by  me  canst  thou  complain? 
What  profit  here  pretend  to  gain  ? 
'If  from  the  wood  the  wife  I  st(de 
Of  K&ma  of  the  prudent  soul, 
What  cause  hast  thou  to  mourn  the  theft  ? 
Thou  art  not  injured  or  bereft. 
Return,  O  King,  thy  steps  retrace 
And  seek  thy  mountain  dwelling-place. 
No,  hever  may  thy  hosts  within 
My  Lauk^'s  walls  a  footing  win, 
A  mighty  town  whose  strength  defies 
Tiie  gathered  armies  of  the  skies.' 

He  ceased :  obedient  Suka  heard  ; 
With  wings  and  plumage  of  a  bird 
He  rose  in  eager  speed  and  through 
The  air  upen  bis  errand  flew. 
Borne  o'er  the  sea  with  rapid  wing 
He  stood  above  the  V4nar  king. 
And  spoke  aloud,  sublime  in  air, 
The  message  he  was  charged  to  bear, 
Thfe  Vdtiars  beard  the  words  he  spoke, 
And  quick  redoubling  stroke  on  stroke 
On  head  and  pinions  hemmed  him  round 
And  bbre  him  struggling  to  the  gromid. 
1  he  Rdkshaa  wonnded  and  distressed 
These  words  to  Raghu's  son  addressed : 

♦  Quick,  quick  !  iiis  Vanar  host  restrain, 
For  heralds  never  must  be  slain. 
To  him  alone,  a  wretch  untrue. 
The  punishment  of  death  is  due. 
Who  leaves  his  master's  i^peeoh  unsaid 
And  speaks  another  in  its  stead.'  * 
Gloved  by  the  suppliant's  speech  and  prayer 
Up  sprang  the  prince  and  cried,  forbear. 
Saved  from  his  wild  assailants  blows 
Again  the  Rakshas  herald  rose, 
Aud  borne  on  li^ht  wings  to  the  sky 
Addressed  Sugrfva  from  on  high : 
^*0  Vfi,nar  Monarch,  chief  endued 
With  power  and  wondrous  fortitude. 
What  answer  is  my  king,  the  fear 
And  scourge  of  weeping  worlds,  to  hear?' 
•  Go  tell  thy  lord/  Sugriva  cried. 
•Thou,  Rama's  foe,  art  thus  defied. 
His  arm  the  guilty  Bdli  slew  ; 
Thus,  tyrant,  shalt  thou  perish  too. 
Thy  sons,  thy  friends,  proud  King,  and  all 
Thy  kith  and  kin  with  thee  shall  fall ; 
And,  emptied  of  the  giants'  broed, 
Burnt  Lank^  be  a  solitude; 


Fly  to  the  Sun-God's  pathway,  go  \ 

And  hide  thee  deep  in  hell  below : 
In  vain  from  K4ma  shalt  thou  fleie 
Though  heavenly  warriors  tight  for  thee, . 
Thine  arm  subdued,  securely  bold. 
The  Vulture-king  infirm  and  old  : 
But  will  thy  puny  strength  avail 
When  Raghu's  wrathful  sons  assail:  1 
A  captive  in  thy  palace  lies 
The  lady  of  the  lotus  eyes  : 
Thou  knowest  not  how  fierce  and  strong 
Is  he  whom  thou  hast  dared  to  wrong. 
The  best  of  Raghu's  lineage,  he 
Whose  conquermg  hand  shall  punish  thee.^ 

He  ceased :  and  Angad  raised  a  cry  ; 
'  This  is  no  herald  but  a  spy. 
Above  thee  from  his  airy  post 
His  rapid  eye  surveyed  our  host, 
Where  with  advantage  he  might  scan 
Our  gathered  strength  from  rear  to  van. 
Bind  him.  V4nars,  bind  the  spy, 
Nor  let  him  back  to  Lank^  fly.' 

They  hurled  the  R^kslias  to  the  ground, 
They  grasped  his  neck,  his  pinions  bound, 
And  firmly  held  him  while  in  vain 
His  voice  was  lifted  to  complain. 
But  Rama's  heart  inclined  to  spare. 
He  listened  to  his  plaint  and  prayer. 
And  cried  aloud  :  *  O  Vanars  cease  ; 
The  captive  from  his  bonds  release*' 

CANTO  XXI. 

OCEAN  THREATENED. 

His  hands  in  reverence  Rama  raised 

And  southward  o'er  the  ocean  gazed  ; 

Then  on  the  sacred  grass  that  made 

His  lowly  couch  his  limbs  he  laid. 

His  head  on^that  strong  ann  reolined 

Which  Sita,"be8t  of  womankind, 

Had  loved  in  happier  days  to  hold 

With  soft  armsdeeked  with  pearl  and  gold. 

Then  rising  from  his  bed  of  grass, 

*  This  day/  he  cried,  *  the  host  shall  past  j 

Triumphant  to  the  southern  shoi'e. 

Or  Ocean's  self  shall  be  no  more.'  .  . 

Thus  Vowing  in  his  constant  breait 

Again  he  turned  him  to  his  res^. 

And  there,  his  eyes' in  slumber  closed*  - 

Silent  beside  the  sea  reposed. 

Thrice  rose  the  Day-God,  thrice  he  sek^ 

The  lord  of  Ocean  came  not  yet. 

Thrice  came  the  night,  but  RAghu*8  80^ 

No  answer  by  his  service  won. 

To  Lakshman  thus  the  hero  crie  \ 

His  eyes  aflame  with  wrath  and  i^iitle.:' 

*  In  vain  the  softer  gifts  that  grace 
The  good  are  off ered  to  the  base. 
Long-sulCeriug,  patience,  gentle  speetli 
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Their  thankless  hearts  ean  never  reach. 
1'he  world  to  him  its  honour  pays 
Whode  ready  tongue  himself  can  praise, 
Who  Hcoma  the  true»  and  hates  the  right, 
Whose  hand  is  ever  raised  to  smite. 
Each  milder  art  is  tried  in  vain  : 
It  wins  no  glory,  hut  disdain. 
And  victory  owns  no  softer  charm^ 
Than  might  which  nerves  a  warrior*a  arm. 
My  humble  suit  is  still  denied 
By  Ocean's  overweening  pride. 
This  day  the  monsters  of  the  deep 
In  throes  of  death  shall  wildly  leap. 
My  shafts  shall  rend  the  surpents  curled 
In  caverns  of  the  watery  world. 
Disclose  each  sunless  depth  and  bare 
The  tangled  pearl  and  coral  there. 
Away  with  mercy  t  at  a  time 
Like  this  compassion  is  a  crime. 
Welcome,  the  battle  and  the  foe  ! 
My  bow !  my  arrows  and  my  bow ! 
This  day  the  Y^oars'  feet  shall  tread 
The  conquered  Sea's  exhausted  bed, 
And  he  who  never  feared  before 
Shall  tremble  to  his  farthest  shore.* 

Ued  flashed  his  eyes  with  angry  glow : 
He  stood  and  grasped  his  mighty  bow, 
Terrific  as  the  tire  of  doom 
Whose  quenchless  flames  the  world  con- 
sume. 
His  clauging  cord  the  archer  drewr 
And  swift  the  fiery  arrows  flew 
Fierce  as  the  flashing  levin  sent 
By  hyn  who  rules  the  firmament. 
Down  through  the  startled  waters  sped 
Each  missile  with  its  flaming  head. 
The  foamy  billows  rose  and  sank. 
And  dashed  upon  the  trembling  bank 
Sea  monsters  of  tremendous  form, 
With  crash  and  roar  of  thunder  storm. 
Still  the  wild  waters  rose  and  fell 
Crowned  with  white  foam  and  pearl  and 

shell. 
Each  serpent,  startled  from  his  rest. 
Raised  his  fierce  eyes  and  glowing  crest, 
A^iid  prisoned  Ddnavs'  where  they  dwelt 
In  depths  below  the  terror  felt. 
Again  upon  bis  string  he  laid 
A  flaming  shaft,  but  Laksiiman  stayed 
His  arm,  with  gentle  reasoning  tried 
To  soothe  his  angry  mood,  and  cried  :■ 
*  Brother,  reflect :  the  wise  control 
The  rising  passions  of  the  soul. 
Let  Ocean  grant,  without  thy  threat^ 
The  boon  on  which  thy  heart  is  set. 
That  gracious  lord  will  ne'er  refuse 
When  R^ma  son  of  Kaghu  sues.' 
He  ceased :  and  voices  from  the  air 
Fell  clear  and  loud,  Spare,  R6ma,  spare. 


1  :Fiendfl«ad  e&emiee  of  the  Gods. 


CANTO  XXIT. 


With  angry  menace  R&ma,-best 
Of  Raghu's  sons,  the  Sea  addressed  :. 
•  With  fiery  flood  of  arrowy  rain 
Thy  chatinels  will  I  dry  and  drain. 
And  I  and  all  the  V&nfir  host 
Will  reach  on  foot  the  farther  coast. 
Tiiou  Shalt  not  from  destruction  save' 
The  creatures  of  the  teeming  wave, 
And  lapse  of  time  shall  ne'er  efface 
The  memory  of  the  dire  disgrace ' 

Thus  spoke  the  warrior,  and  prepared' 
The  mortal  shaft  which  never  spared. 
Known,  mystic  weapon,  by  the  name 
Of  Brahm&,  red  witn  quenchless  flame.. 
Great  terror,  as  he  strained  the  bow. 
Struck  heaven  above  and  earth  below. 
Through  echoing  skies  the  thunder  pealed. 
And  startled  mountains  rocked  and  reeled  ;. 
The  earth  was  black  with  sudden  night, 
And  heaven  was  blotted  from  the  sight. 
Then  ever  and  anon  the  glare 
Of  meteors  shot  through  murky  air. 
And  with  a  wild  terrific  sound 
Red  lightnings    struck   the   trembling; 

ground. 
In  furious  gusts  the  fierce  wind  blew : 
Tall  trees  it  shattered  and  o'erthrew,. 
And,  smiting  with  a  giant's  stroke. 
Huge  masses  from  the  mountain  broke. 
A  cry  of  terror  long  and  shrill 
Came  from  each  valley,  plain,  and  hill ; 
Each  ruined  dale,  each  riven  peak 
Re-echoed  with  a  wail  or  shriek. 

While  Raghu's  son  undaunted  gazed, 
The  waters  of  the  deep  were  raised, 
And,  still  uplifted  more  an(l  more, 
Leapt  in  wild  flood  upon  the  shore. 
Still  RAma  looked  upon  the  tide 
And  kept  his  post  uiiterrified. 
Then  from  the  seething  flood  uprea^ 
Majestic  Ocean's  form  appeared. 
As  rising  from  his  eastern  height 
Springs  through  the  sky  the  Lord  of  Light. 
Attendant  on  their  monarch  came 
Sea  serpents  with  their  eyes  aflame. 
Like  lazulite  and  burning  gold 
His  form  was  wondrous  to  behold. 
Bright  with  each  fairest  precious  stone 
A  chain  about  his  neol^  was  thrown. 
Calm  shone  his  lotus  eyes  beneath 
The  blossoms  of  his  heavenly  wreath. 
And  many  a  pearl  and  sea- born  gem 
Flashed  in  the  monarah's  diadem. 
There  Gang^  tributary  queen. 
And  Sindhu'  by  his  lord,  were  seen, 

JThelndua.  ^ 
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And  every  streatn  and  brook  renowned 
In  anoteotdiioiy  girt  fam  round. 
'J'hen,  as  tlie  waters  rose  and  swelled. 
The  kin^  with  suppliant  hands  upheld, 
His  glorious  heaa  to  E&ma  bent 
And  thus  addressed  him  reverent : 

*  Air,  ether,  fire,  earth,  water,  true 
To  nature's  will,  their  course  pursue  ; 
And  I,  as  ancient  laws  ordain, 
Unfordable  must  still  remain. 

Yet,  Bagbu's  son,  my  counr<el  hear : 
I  ne'er  for  love  or  hope  or  fear 
Will  pile  my  waters  in  a  heap 
And  leave  a  pathway  through  the  deep. 
Still  8haH  my  care  for  thee  provide 
An  easv  passage  o'er  the  tide, 
And  like  a  city's  paven  street 
Shall  be  the  road  beneath  thy  feet.' 
He  ceased  :  and  R&ma  spoke  again : 
•This  spell  is  ne'er  invoked  in  vain. 
AVhei-e  shall  the  magic  shaft,  to  spend 
The  fury  of  its  might,  descend  ?' 
•Shoot,'  Oc^n  cried,  'thine  arrow  forth 
With  all  its  fury  to  the  north, 
Where  sacred  Drumakulya  lies, 
Whose  glory  with  thy  glory  vies. 
There  dwells  a  wild  Abhira'  race, 
As  vile  in  act  as  foul  of  face. 
Fierce  Dasyus*  who  delight  in  illf 
And  drink  my  twbutary  rill. 
My  soul  no  longer  may  endure 
T^eir  neighbourhood  and  touch  impure. 
At  these,  0  son  of  Baghu,  aim 
Tbine  arrow  with  the  quenchless  flame.' 

Switt  from  the  bow,  as  B&ma  drew 
His  cord,  the  fiery  arrow  flew. 
Barth  groaned  to  feel  the  wound,  and  sent 
A  rush  of  water  through  the  rent ; 
And  famed  for  ever  is  the  well 
Of  Vrana^  where  the  arrow  fell. 
Then  every  brook  and  lake  beside 
'J'hroughout  the  region  H4ma  dried. 
But  yet  he  gave  a  ooon  to  bless 
And  fertiHae  the  wiWerness  : 
No  fell  disease  should  taint  the  air. 
And  sheep  and  kine  should  prosper  there: 
Earth  should  produce  each  pleasant  root. 
The  stately  trees  should  bend  with  fruit ; 
Oil,  milk,  and  honey  should  abound. 
And    friftgrant^erbs  should  clothe  the 

ground. 
Then  sf)ake  the  king  of  brooks  and  seas 
To  Raghu's  son  in  words  like  these : 

*  Now  let  a  wondrous  task  be  done 
By  Nala,  Visvak^rm&'s  son, 


1  Cowherds,  sprung  from 
and  a  woman  of  the  medical  tribe, 


Br&hmon 
"   .  the 
modem  Ahirs. 
'  Barbarians  or  outcasts. 
'  Vrana  means  wound  or  rent. 


Who,  bom  of  one  of  Vfinar  raoe, 
Inherits  by  his  father's  grace  , 
A  share  of  his  celestial  art. 
Gall  Naia  to  perform  his  part. 
And  he,  divinely  taught  and  skilled. 
A  bridge  athwart  the  sea  shall  buiia/ 

He  spoke  and  vanished  Nala,  best 
Of  y^uar  chiefs,  the  king  addressed  : 
*0'er  the  deep  sea  where  monsters  play 
A  bridge,  O  B4ma,  will  I  lay  ; 
For,  sharer  of  my  father's  skill, 
Mine  is  the  poWer  and  mine  the  will. 
'  Tis  vain  to  try  each  gentler  art 
To  bribe  and  sciothe  the  thankless  heart  j 
In  vain  on  such  is  mercy  s|>^nt ; 
It  yields  to  naught  but  punishment. 
Through  fear  alone  will  Ocean  now 
A  passage  o'er  his  waves  allow. 
My  mother,  ere  she  bore  her  son, 
This  boon  f  rum  Visvakarm^  won  : 
'  O  Mf^ndari,  thy  child  shall  be 
In  skill  and  glory  next  to  me.' 
But  why  unbidden  should  I  fill 
Thine  ear  with  praises  of  my  skill  ? 
Command  the  v&nar  hosts  to  lay 
Foundations  for  the  bridge  to-day.* 

He  spoke :  and  swift  al  Kdma's  best 
Up  sprang  the  Y^nars  from  their  rest, 
The  mandate  of  the  king  obeyed 
And  sought  the  forest's  mighty  shade. 
Unrooted  trees  to  earth  thev  threw. 
And  to  the  sea  the  timber  drew. 
The  stately  palm  was  bowed  and  bent» 
Asokas  from  the  ground  were  rent,     \ 
Aud  towering  S41s  and  light  bamboos, 
And  trees  with  flowers  of  varied  hues. 
With  loveliest    creepers    wreathed    and 

crowned, 
Shook,^  reeled,  and  fell  upon  the  crronnd. 
With  mighty  engines  piles  of  stone 
And  seated  hills  were  overthrown  : 
Unprisoned  waters  sprang  on  high. 
In  rain  descending  from  the  sky  : 
And  ocean  with  a  roar  and  swell 
Heaved  wildly  when  the  mountains  felL 
Then  the  great  bridgeof  wondrous  strengtk 
Was  built,  a  hundred  leagues  in  lengtli. 
Rooks  huge  as  autumn  clouds  bound  fast 
With  cordage  from  the  shore  were  cast. 
And  fragments  of  each  riven  hill. 
And  trees  whose  flowers  adorned  them  stiD. 
Wild  was  the  tumult,  loud  the  din 
As  ponderous  rocks  went  thundering  in. 
Ere  set  of  sun,  so  toiled  each  crew, 
Ten  leagues  and  four  the  structure  grew ; 
The  labours  of  the  second  day 
Gave  twenty  more  of  ready  way. 
And  on  the  fifth,  when  sank  the  8iin» 
The  whole  stupendous  work  was  done. 
O'er  the  broad  way  the  V&nars  sped, 
I  Kor  swayed  it  with  their  countless  tnad. 
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Szifliant  on  the  ocean  sirand 
Tibhfshan  Btood,  and,  mace  in  hand. 
Longed  eager  for  the  onward  way, 
And  chafed  inapatient  at  delay. 
Then  thus  to  Rama  trained  and  tried 
In  battle  King  Sugriva  cried : 
'  Come,  Hanumto^  broad  back  ascend ; 
Let  Angad  help  to  Lakshihan  lend. 
These  nigh  above  the  sea  shall  bear  * 
Their  burthen  through  the  ways  of  air.* 

So,  with  Sugriva,  borne  overhead 
Ikshv&ku's  sons  the  legions  led. 
Behind,  the  V&nar  hosts  pursued 
Their  march  in  endless  multitude. 
Home  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  wave, 
To  some  the  air  a  passage  gave. 
Amid  their  ceaseless  roar  the  sound 
Of  Oeean*s  fearful  voice  was  drowned, 
As  o*er  the  bridge  by  Nala  planned 
They  hastened  on  to  Lank&'s  strand. 
Where,  by^  the  pleasant  brooks,  mid  trees 
Loaded  with  fruit,  they  took  their  ease. 


CANTO    XXIII. 
THE  OMENS. 

Then  Bftma,  peerless  in  the  skill 
That  marks  each  sign  of  good  and  ill. 
Strained  his  dear  brother  to  his  breast, 
And  thus  with  prudent  words  addressed  : 
*  Now,  Lakshman,  by  the  water's  side 
III  fruitful  groves  the  host  divide, 
1'hat  warriors  of  each  woodland  race 
May  keep  their  own  appointed  place. 
Dire  u  the  danger :  loss  of  friends. 
Of  V&nars  and  of  bears,  impends. 
Distained  with  dust  the  breezes  blow, 
And  earth  is  shaken  from  below. 
The  tall  hills  rock  from  foot  to  crown. 
And  stately  trees  come  toppling  down. 
In  threatening  shape,  with  voice  of  fear. 
The  clouds  like  cannibals  appear, 
And  rain  in  fitful  torrents,  red 
With  sanguinary  drops,  is  shed. 
Ijong  streaks  of  lurid  light  invest 
The  evening  skies  from  east  to  west. 
And  from  the  sun  at  times  a  ball 
Of  angry  fire  is  seen  to  fall. 
From  every  glen  and  brake  is  heard 
The  boding  voice  of  beast  and  bird : 
From  den  and  lair  night- prowlers  run 
And  shriek  against  the  falling  sun. 
17 p  springs  the  moon,  but  hot  and  red 
Kills  the  sad  night  with  woe  and  dread  ; 
No  gentle  lustre,  but  the  gloom 
3'hat  heralds  universal  doom. 
A  cloud  of  dust  and  vapour  mars 
The  beauty  of  the  evening  stars, 


And  wild  and  fearful  is  the  sky 
As  though  the  wreck  of  worlds  were  nigh. 
Around  our  heads  in  boding  flight 
Wheel  hawk  and  vulture,  crow  and  kite ; 
And  every  bird  of  happy  note 
Shrieks  terror  from  his  altered  throat. 
Sword,  spear  and  shaft  shall  strew  the  plain 
Dyed  red  with  torrents  of  the  slain. 
To-day  the  Vtoar  troops  shall  close 
Around  the  city  of  our  foes.* 

CANTO  XXIV. 

THE  SPr'S  RETURN. 

As  shine  the  heavens  with  autnmn*8  moon 
Refulgent  in  the  height  of  noon. 
So  shone  with  light  which  R4ma  gave 
That  armv  of  the  bold  and  brave, 
As  from  tlie  sea  it  marched  away 
In  war*s  magnificent  array. 
And  earth  was  shaken  by  the  beat 
And  trampling  of  unnumbered  feet. , 
Then  to  tiie  giants*  ears  were  borne, 
The  mingled  notes  of  drum  and  horn, 
And  claui  of  tambours  smote  the  sky, 
And  shouting  and  the  battle  cry. 
The  sound  of  martial  strains  inspire4 
Each  chieftain,  and  his  bosom  fired : 
While  giants  from  their  walls  replied* 
And  answering  shouts  the  foe  dened,  . 
Then  Rama  looked  on  Lank&  where 
Bright  banners  floated  in  the  air, 
And,  pierced  with  anguish  at  the  view. 
His  loving  thout^hts  to  Slt&  flew. 

*  There,  prisoned  by  the  giant,  lies 
M  V  lady  of  the  tender  eyes. 
Like  Rohini  the  aueen  of  stars 
Overpowered  by  tne  fiery  Mars.* 
Then  turned  he  to  hix  brother  chief 
And  cried  in  ag^ny  of  grief : 

*  See  on  the  hill,  divln3ly  planned 
And  built  by  Visvakarma  h  hand,^ 
The  towers  and  domes  of  Linka  rise 
In  peerless  beauty  to  the  skies. 
Bright  from  afar  the  city  shines 
With  gleam  of  palaces  and  shrines. 
Like  pale  clouds  through  the  region  spread 
By  Vishnu's  self  inhabited. 

Fair  gardens  grow,  and  woods  between 
The  stately  domes  are  fresh  and  green. 
Where  trees  their  bloom  and  fruit  display, 
And  sweet  birds  sin^  on  every  spray. 
E:ich  bird  is  mad  with  joy,  and  bees 
Sing  lab  >uring  in  the  bloomy  trees 
On  branches  by  the  breezes  bowed. 
Where  the  gay  Koil's  voice  is  loud.* 

This  said,  he  ranged  with  warlike  art 
Each  body  of  the  host  a^rt. 
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'  Thei«  in  tiM  centre/  Bfimft  cried, 
'  Be  Angad*0  place  by  Nila*8  side. 
Let  Bii£abh  of  impetuous  might 
Be  lord  and  leader  on  the  rigat» 
And  Gandham6dan.  next  in  rank, 
Be  captain  of  the  farther  flank. 
Lakshma^  aud  I  the  hosts  will  lead» 
And  J&mbav6n  of  uraiae  breed. 
With  bold  Sufihe^  unused  to  f  ear» 
And  VegadarsS,  guide  the  rear/ 

Thus  B6ma  spoke :  the  chiefs  obeyed  ; 
And  all  the  Vanar  hosts  arrayed 
bhowed  awful  as  the  autunm  sky 
When  clouds  embattled  form  on  high. 
Their  arms  were  mighty  trees  o'erthrown, 
And  massy  blocks  of  mountain  stone. 
One  hope  in  every  warlike  breast, 
One  firm  resolve,  they  onward  pressed, 
To  die  in  fight  or  batter  down 
The  walls  and  towers  of  Lank&'s  town. 

Those  marshalled  legions  BAma  eyed, 
And  thus  to  King  SuffHva  cried : 

*  Now,  Monarch,  ere  the  hosts  proceed,     , 
Let  6uka,  B&van*s  spy,  be  freed.' 

He  SDoke :  the  Vftnar  gave  consent 
And  loosed  him  from  imprisonment : 
Andduka,  trembling  and  afraid. 
His  homeward  way  to  B&van  made. 
Loud  laughed  the  lord  of  Lank&'s  isle : 

•  Where  hast  thou  stayed  this  weary  while? 
Why  is  thy  plumage  marred,  and  why 
Do  twisted  cords  thy  pinions  tie  T 

Say,  comest  thou  in  evil  plight 
The  victim  of  the  Yinars'  spite  I ' 

He  ceased  :  the  spy  his  fear  controlled. 
And  to  the  king  his  story  told : 
'  I  reached  the  ocean's  distant  shore, 
Thy  message  to  the  king  I  bore. 
In  sudden  wrath  the  Yanars  rose, 
They  struck  me  down  with  f  uribus  blows  ; 
They  seized  me  helpless  on  the  ground. 
My  plumage  rent,  my  pinions  bound. 
They  would  not,  headlong  in  their  ire. 
Consider,  listen,  or  inquire  ; 
80  tickle,  wrathful,  rough  and  rude 
Is  the  wild  forest  multitude. 
There,  marshalling  the  Y&nar  bands. 
King  Btoa  with  Sugriva  stand?, 
Btoa  the  matchless  warrior,  who 
Yir&dha  and  Kabandha  slew, 
Khara,  and  countless  giants  more, 
Ana  tracks  his  queen  to  Lank&'s  shore. 
A  bridge  athwart  the  sea  was  cast. 
And  o'er  it  have  his  legions  passed. 
Hark  I  heralded  by  horns  and  drums 
The  terrible  avenger  comes. 
E'en  now  the  giants'  isle  he  fills 
With  warriors  huge  as  clouds  and  hills, 
And  burning  with  vindictive  hate 
Will  thunder  soop  at  Lanka's  gate. 


Yield  or  oppose  him  J  ehocse  between 
Thy  safety  and  the  Maithil  queen.' 

He  ceased :  l^e  tyrant's  eyeballs  bUttei 
With  fury  as  his  voice  he  raised  : 
•  No,  if  the  dwellers  of  the  sky. 
Gandharvas,  fiends  assail  me,  I 
Will  keep  the  Maithil  lady  stilL 
Nor  yield  her  back  for  fear  of  ill. 
When  shall  my  shafts  with  iron  hail 
My  f oeman,  Baghu's  son,  assail. 
Thick  as  the  bees  with  eager  wing 
Beat  on  the  flowery  trees  of  spring  7 
O,  let  me  meet  my  foe  at  length. 
And  strip  him  of  his  vaunted  stiength. 
Fierce  as  the  sun  who  shines  afar 
Stealing  the  light  of  every  star. 
Strong  as  the  sea's  impetuous  might 
My  ways  are  like  the  tempest's  flight ; 
But  R^a  knows  not  this,  or  he 
In  terror  from  my  face  would  flee.* 


CANTO  XXV.' 


BAYAljT'S  SPIES, 

When  rUuna  and  the  host  he  led 

Across  the  sea  had  safely  sped. 

Thus  B&va^,  moved  by  wrath  and  pride, '3 

To  ^ka  and  to  S&ran  cried : 

•  O  counsellors,  the  Vdnar  host 

Bas  rassed  the  sea  from  coast  to  coast» 

And  i)a8aratha's  son  has  wrought 

A  wondrous  deed  surpassing  thought. 

And  now  in  truth  I  needs  must  know 

The  strength  and  number  of  the  foe. 

Go  ye,  to  B&ma's  host  rei)air 

And  count  me  all  the  legions  there. 

Learn  well  what  power  each  captain  leads 

His  name  and  fame  for  warlike  deeds. 

Learn  by  what  artist's  wondrous  aid 

That  bridge  athwart  the  sea  was  made ; ' 

Learn  how  the  Y&nar  host  came  o'er 

And  halted  on  the  island  shore. 

Mark  R&ma  son  of  Kaghu  well ; 

His  valour,  strength,  and  weapons  tell. 

Watch  his  advisers  one  by  one, 

And  Lakshman,  Baghu's  younger  son. 

Learn  with  observant  eyes,  and  bring 

Unerring  tidings  to  your  king.' 

Be  ceased :  then  swift  in  Ytoar  guise 
Forth  on  their  errand  sped  the  spies. 
They  reached  the  YAnars,  and,  dismayed^ 
Their  never>ending  lines  surveyd ; 
Nor  would  they  try.  in  mere  despair. 
To  count  the  countless  legions  tnere, 

>  Here  in  the  Bengal  recension  (Ck>r« 
resio's  edition),  begms  Book  YI. 
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That  crowded  valley»  plain  and  hill, 
That  pressed  about  each  cave  and  rill. 
Though  sea-like  o'er  the  land  were  spread 
Tbe  endless  hosts  which  B&ma  led, 
The  bridge  by  thousands  yet  was  lined, 
And  eager  myriads  pressed  behind. 
But  sage  Vibhfsha^'s  Watchful  eyes 
Had  marked  the  giants  in  disguise. 
Be  gave  command  the  pair  to  seise. 
And  told  the  tale  in  words  like  these : 

*  O  R6ma  these,  well  known  eiewhile, 
Are  giant ^ons  of  Lankft's  isle. 

Two  counsellors  of  R^va^  sent 
To  aratch  the  invading  armament.' 

VibbishaiEi  ceased  :  at  B&ma's  look 
The  K^ksbas  envoys  quailed  and  shook  ; 
Then  suppliant  hand  to  hand  they  pressed 
And  thus  Ikshvdku's  son  addressed  : 

*  O  R4ma,  hear  the  truth  we  speak  : 
Our  monarch  R&van  bade  us  seek 
The  V^nar  legions  and  survey 

Their  numbers,  strength,  and  vast  array*. 
Then  B6ma,  friend  and  hope  and  guide 
Of  suffering  creatures,  thus  replied  : 

*  Now  giants,  if  your  eyes  have  scanned 
Our  armies,  numbering  every  band. 
Marked  lord  and  chief,  and  gaaed  their 

till, 
Beturn  to  Rdvai^  when  ye  will. 
If  aught  remain,  if  aught  anew 
Ye  fain  would  scan  with  closer  view, 
Vibhishan,  ready  at  your  call, 
Will  lead  you  forth  and  show  you  all. 
Think  not  of  bonds  and  capture ;  fear 
No  loss  of  life,  no  peril  here : 
For,  captive,  helpless  and  unarmed. 
An  envoy  never  should  be  harmed. 
Again  to  Lank&'s  town  repair. 
Speed  to  the  giant  monarch  there. 
And  be  these  words  to  Bdvan  told. 
Fierce  brother  of  the  Lord  of  Gold : 

*  Now,  tyrant,  tremble  for  thy  sin  : 
Call  up  thy  friends,  thy  kith  and  kin. 
And  let  the  power  and  might  be  seen 
Which  made  thee  bold  to  steal  my  queen. 
To-morrow  shall  thy  mournful  eye 
Behold  thy  bravest  warriors  die, 

And  Lank&'s  city,  tower  and  wall. 
Struck  by  my  liery  shaf t8,  will  fall. 
Then  shall  my  vengeful  blow  descend 
Its  rage  on  thee  and  thine  to  spend, 
Fierce  as  the  fiery  bolt  that  flew 
From  heaven  i^ainst  the  Ddnav  crew, 
Mid  those  rebellious  demons  sent 
By  him  who  rules  the  firmament.* 

Thus  spake  Ikshvdku's  son,  and  ceased: 
The  giants  from  their  bonds  released 
Xjauoed  the  king  with  glad  accord. 
And  hasted  homeward  to  their  lord. 
Before  the  tyrant  side  by  side 
duka  and  S^ran  stood  and  cried : 


Vibhishan  seized  us,  King,  and  fain 
His  helpless  captives  would  have  slainr 
But  glorious  B4ma  saw  us  :  hCr 
Great- liearted  hero,  made  us  free. 
There  in  one  spot  our  eyes  beheld 
Four  chiefs  on  earth  vnparalleledy 
"Who  with  the  guardian  Gods  may  vi^ 
Who  rule  the  regions  of  the  sky. 
There  Bdma  stood,  the  boast  and  pride- 
Of  Baghu's  race,  by  Lakshman's  side. 
There  stood  the  sage  Yibhishap,  there 
Sugriva  strong  beyond  compare. 
These  four  alone  can  batter  down 
Gate,  rampart,  wall,  and  Lanki's  town, 
NajT,  R&ma  matchless  in  his  form, 
A  single  foe,  thy  town  would  storm : 
So  wondrous  are  his  weapons,  he 
Needs  not  the  succour  of  the  three. 
Why  speak  we  of  the  countless  train 
That  fills  the  valley,  hill  and  plaiDy^ 
The  millions  of  the  V4nar  breed 
Whom  R6ma  and  Sugriva  lead  ? 
O  King,  be  wise,  contend  no  more»' 
And  Sit4  to  her  lord  restore.' 


CANTO  XXVI. 


THE  VANAB  CHIEFS. 

*  S'ot  if  the  Gods  in  heaven  who  dwells 
Gandharvas,  and  the  fiends  of  hell 
In  banded  opposition  rise 
Against  me,  will  X  yield  my  prize. 
Still  trembling  from  the  ungentle  touelv 
Of  y&nar  hands  ye  fear  too  much. 
And  bid  me,  heedless  of  the  shame. 
Give  to  her  lord  the  Maithil  dame.* 

Thus  spoke  the  king  in  stem  reproof; 
Then  mounted  to  his  palace  roof 
Aloft  o'er  many  a  story  raised. 
And  on  the  lands  beneath  him  gazed. 
There  by  his  faithful  spies  he  stood 
And  looked  on  sea  and  hill  and  wood.' 
There  stretched  before  him  far  away 
The  V^nars'  numberless  array : 
Scarce  could  the  meadows'  tender  green 
Beneath  their  trampling  feet  be  seen. 
He  looked  a  while  with  furi<  us  eye. 
Then  questioned  thus  the  nearer  s]»y  : 
'  Bend,  !Sdra\i,  bend  thy  gaze,  and  show 
The  leaders  of  the  V&nar  foe. 
Tell  me  their  heroes'  names,  and  teach 
Tfie  valour,  power  and  might  of  each.* 

Obedient  Sdran  eyed  the  van. 
The  leaders  marked,  and  thus  began  r 
'That chief  conspicuous  at  the  head 
Of  warriors  in  the  forest  bred. 
Who  hither  bends  his  ruthless  ey© 
And  shouts  his  fearful  battle  cry: 
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Whose  voice  with  pealing  thunder  shakes 
All  Lankft,  with  the  groves  and  lakes 
And  hillR  that  treinl»Te  at  the  sound, 
l8  N(la,  for  his  might  renowned : 
First  of  tlie  V&nar  lords  oontrolM 
hv  Kiag  SugHva  lofty 4Pouled. 
He  who  Iiis  mighty  arm  extends, 
And  his  fierce  eye  on  I«ank&  bends, 
In  stature  J  ike  a  stately  tower, 
In  colour  like  a  lotus  iJower. 
Who  with  his  wild  earth-shaking  cries 
Thee,  R&van,  to  the  field  defies. 
Is  Angad,  bV  Sngriva's  care 
Anointed  his  imperial  heir  r 
In  wondrous  strength,  in  martial  fire 
Peer  of  King  B&li's  self,  his  sire  ; 
For  R4ma's  sake  in  arms  arrayed 
Like  Varan  called  to  iSakra's  aid. 
Behind  him,  girt  by  warlike  bands, 
Kala  the  mighty  V4nar  stands, 
The  son  of  Vil/akarm^,  he 
Who  built  tlie  bridge  athwart  the  sea. 
Look  farther  yet,  O  King,  and  mark 
That  chieftain  clothed  in  Sandal  bark, 
'  i'is  Sweta,  famed  among  his  peers, 
A  sa^  whom  all  his  race  reveres. 
See,  m  Sugriva's  ear  he  speaks, 
Then,  hasting  back,  his  post  reseeks, 
And  turns  his  practised  eye  to  view 
The  squadrons  he  has  formed  anew. 
Kext  Kumud  stands  who  roamed  of  yore 
On  Gomati's'  delightful  shore, 
Feared  where  the  waving  woods  invest 
His  seat  on  Mount  Sanrochan's  crest. 
Kext  him.  a  chieftain  strong  and  dread. 
Comes  Ohanda  at  his  legions*  head  ; 
Exulting  in  his  warrior  might 
He  hastens,  burning  for  the  fight. 
And  boasts  that  his  unaided  powers 
Shall  cast  to  earth  thy  walls  and  towers. 
Mark,  mark  tiiat  chief  of  lion  gait, 
Who  views  thee  with  a  glance  of  hate 
As  though  his  very  eyes  would  burn 
The  city  walls  to  which  they  turn: 
Tis  Rambha,  V^nar  king ;  he  dwells 
In  Krishnaj^iri's  tangled  dells, 
Where  Viiidliya's  pleasant  slopes  are  spread 
And  fair  Sudarsan  lifts  his  head. 
There,  listening  with  erected  ears, 
Sarabha,  migiitjj  chief,  appears. 
His  soul  is  burning  for  the  strife. 
Nor  dreads  the  jeopardy  of  life. 
He  trembles  as  he  moves,  for  ire, 
And  heuds  aronnd  his  glance  of  fire. 
Kext,  like  a  cloud  that  veils  the  skies, 
A  chieftain  of  terrific  size. 
Conspicuous  mid  the  Vdnars,  comes 
With  battle  shout  like  rolling  dnnns. 
'Tis  Fanas,  trained  in  war  and  tried. 


^  The  Goomtee, 


Who  dwells  on  P&riy&tra's  side; 

He,  far  away,  the  chief  who  throws 

A  glory  o'er  the  marshalled  rows 

That  ranged  behind  their  captain  «tsnd 

Exulting  on  the  ocean  strana, 

Is  Yinata  the  fierce  in  fight,  ^-^ 

Preeminent  like  Dardnr  s  heijnt. 

That  chieftain  bending  down  to  drink 

On  lovely  Venn's  verdant  brink, 

Is  Krathan  ;  now  he  lifts  his  eyes 

And  rhee  to  mortal  fray  defies. 

Next  Gavaya  comes,  whose  hanchty  mind 

Scorns  all  the  warriors  of  his  kind. 

He  comes  to  trample— such  his  boaet — 

On  Lank4  with  his  single  host.* 

CANTO  XXVII. 
THB  VANAR  CHIEFS. 

'  Tet  more  remain,  brave  chief8  who  stake 
Their  noble  lives  for  Kama's  sake. 
See,  glorious,  ^rolden-coated,  one 
Who  glisters  like  the  morning  son. 
Whom  thousands  of  his  race  surroiind, 
Tis  Hara  for  his  strength  renowned. 
Next  comes  a  mighty  chieftain,  he 
Whose  legions,  armed  with  rock  and  tree, 
Pre.^  on,  in  numbers  passing  tale, 
The  ramparts  of  our  town  to  scale. 
O  K&van,  see  the  king  advance 
Terrific  with  his  fiery  glai^oe, 
Girt  by  the  bravest  of  nia  train. 
Majestic  as  the  God  of  Kain, 
Parjanya,  when  his  host  of  clouds 
About  the  king,  embattled,  crowds  : 
On  Bikshav&n's  high  mountain  nursed. 
In  Narmad&i  he  slakes  his  thirst, 
Dhtimra,  proud  ursine  chief,  who  leads 
Wild  warriors  whom  the  forest  breeds. 
His  brother,  next  in  strength  and  age, 
In  J&mbav&n  the  famous  sage. 
Of  vore  his  might  and  skill  he  lent 
To  him  who  rules  the  firmament, 
And  Indra's  liberal  boons  repaid 
1'he  chieftain  for  the  timely  aid. 
There  like  a  gloomy  cloud  that  flies 
Borne  by  the  tempest  through  the  skiei, 
Pram&thi  stands  :  he  roamed  of  yore 
The  forest  wilds  on  Gang&*s  shore, 
Wliere  elephants  were  struck  with  dread 
And  trembling  at  his  coming  fled. 
There  on  his  foes  he  loved  to  sate 
The  old  hereditary  hate.' 


*  The  Anglicized  Nerbudda, 

»  According  to  a  Pauranik  legend  Ke- 
sari  HanumA.n*s  putative  father  had  kflled 
an  Asur  or  demon  who  appeared  in  the 
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Look,  Gaja  and  Gavfiksha  show 
Tbeir  lust  of  battle  with  the  foe. 
See  Nala  burning  for  the  frayi 
And  .^ila  chafing  at  delay. 
Behind  the  eager  oaptaind  pre« 
Wild  ho8^  io  numbers  numberleas, 
And  each  for  Rama's  sake  would  fall 
Or  forue  his  way  through  Lanka's  wall.* 

CANTO  XXVIII.       * 
THE  CHIEFTAINS. 

There  S&ran  ceased  :  then  duka  broke 
The  silence  and  to  B&vao  spoke : 
*  O  Mouarcb,  yonder  chiefs  survey : 
liike  elephants  in  size  are  they, 
And  tower  like  stately  trees  that  grow 
"Where  Gang&'s  nursing  watern  flow  ; 
Yea,  tall  as  mountain  pines  that  fling 
Liong  shadows  Q'er  the  snow-crowned  king. 
Thev  all  in  wild  Kishkindh^  dwell 
Ana  serve  their  lord  Sugriva  well. 
The  Gods'  and  bright  Gaudharvas*  seed, 
They  take  each  form  that  suits  their  neeid. 
Now  farther  look,  O  Monarch,  where 
Those  chieftains  Rtand,  a  glorious  pair, 
Conspicuous  for  their  godlike  frames ; 
iDwivid  and  Mainda  are  their  names. 
Their  lips  the  drink  of  heaven  have  known, 
And  Brahm&  claims  them  fur  his  own. 
That  chieftain  whom  thine  eyes  behold 
liefulgent  like  a  hill  of  gold, 
Before  whose  wrathf  al  might  the  s^ 
Roused  from  his  rest  would  turn  and  flee, 
The  peerless  V4nar,  he  who  came 
To  Iiank&  for  the  Maithil  dame. 
The  Wind-God's  son  Uan6m4n ;  thou 
Hast  seen  him  once,  behold  him  now. 
Still  nearer  let  thy  glance  be  bent. 
And  mark  that  prince  preeminent 
Mid  chieftains  tor  his  strength  and  sljse 
And  splendour  of  his  lotus  eyes. 
Far  through  the  worlds  his  virtues  shine, 
The  glory  of  Ikshvaku's  line. 
The  path  of  truth  he  never  leaves, 
And  still  through  all  to  duty  cleaves. 
Deep  in  the  Vedas,  skilled  to  wield 
The  mystic  shafts  to  him  revealed  : 
Whose  flaming  darts  to  heaven  ascend. 
And  through  the  earth  a  passage  rend : 
In  might  likis  him  who  rules  the  sky  ; 
Like  Yama,  when  his  wrath  grows  high  : 
Whose  queen,  the  darling  of  his  soul. 
Thy  magic  art  deceived  and  stole : 
1'here  royal  R&ma  stands  and  longs 
For  battle  to  avenge  his  wrongs. 


form  of  an  elephant,  and  hence  arose  the 
hostility  between  Vanars  and  elephants. 


Near  on  his  right  a  prince,  in  hue 
Like  pure  gold  freshly  burnished,  view : 
Broad  is  his  chest,  his  eye  is  red, 
His  black  hair  curls  altout  his  head  : 
'Tis  Lakshman,  faithful  friend,  who  shares 
His  brotlier's  joys,  his  brother's  cares. 
By  Rdma's  side  he  loves  to  stand 
And  serve  him  as  his  lietter  hand, 
For  whose  dear  sake  without  a  sigh 
•Thewarrior  youth  wo^  gladly  die 
On  Rama's  left  Vibhfshan  view, 
With  giants  for  his  retinue : 
King-making  drops  have  dewed  his  head. 
Appointed  monarch  in  thy  stead, 
Behold  that  chieftain  sternly  still. 
High  towering  like  a  rooted  hill. 
Supreme  in  power  and  pride  of  place, 
The  monarch  of  the  V&nar  race. 
Raised  high  above  his  woodland  kind, 
In  might  and  glory,  frame  and  mind. 
His  head  above  his  host  he  shows 
Conspicuous  as  the  Lord  of  Snows. 
His  home  is  far  from  hostile  eves 
Where  deep  in  woods  Kishkrndh&  lies. 
A  ^listerinji;  chain  which  flowers  bedeck 
With  burnished  gold  adoivs  his  neck. 
Queen  Fortune,  loved  by  Gods  and  kings. 
To  him  her  chosen  favourite  clings. 
That  chain  he  owes  to  Rama's  grace. 
And  Tar4  and  his  kingly  place. 
In  him  the  great  Sugriva  know. 
Whom  B&ma  rescued  from  his  foe.** 

CANTO  XXIX. 

SARDD-LrTJIpTDRBD. 

Ilie  giant  viewed  with  earnest  ken 
The  y&nars  and  the  londs  of  men  ; 
Then  thus,  with  grief  and  anger  moved. 
In  bitter  tone  the  spies  reproved : 
*  Can  faithful  servants  hope  to  please 
Their  master  with  such  tales  as  these  ? 
Or  hope  ye  with  wild  words  to  wring 
The  bosom  of  your  lord  and  king  ? 
Such  words  were  better  said  by  those 
Who  come  arrayed  our  mortal  foes. 
In  vain  your  ears  have  heard  the  sage. 
And  listened  to  the  lore  of  age, 
Untaught,  though  lejturedjmany  a  day, 
The  first  great  lesson,  to  obey, 
Tis  marvel  K&van  reigns  and  rules 
Whose  counsellors  are  blind  and  fools. 
Has  death  no  terrors  that  ye  dare 
To  tempt  your  monarch  to  despair, 

>  Here  follows  the  enumeration  of  Su- 
griva*s  forces    which  I  do  not  attempt 
to  follow.     It  soon  reaches  a  hundred  * 
tbdusand  billions;  ^ 


I«^ 
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From  whose  hnpeilal  timndate  flow 
Disgrace  and  honour,  weal  and  woe  f 
I'ea,  forest  trees,  when  flames  are  fanned 
About  their  scorching  trunks,  may  stand ; 
But  naught  can  set  the  sinner  free 
When  kings  the  punishment  decree. 
I  would  not  in  mine  anger  spare 
1!he  traitorous  foe-praising  pair, 
But  years  of  faithful  service  plead 
For  pardon,  and  they  shall  not  bleed. 
Heucef  oith  to  me  be  dead :  de|>art. 
Far  from  my  presence  and  my  heart.* 

Thus  spoke  the  angry  king :  the  two 
Cried,  Long  live  B6van,  and  withdrew. 
The  giant  monarch  turned  and  cried 
To  strong  Mahodar  at  his  side: 
*Go  thou,  and  spies  more  faithful  bring. 
More  duteous  to  their  lord  the  king/ 

Swift  at  his  word  Mahodar  slied, 
And  came  returning  at  the  head 
Of  long-tried  messengers,  who  bent 
Before  their  monarch  reverent. 
*6o  quickly  hence,*  said  R4van  'scan 
With  keenest  eyes  the  foeman's  plan. 
Learn  who.  as  nearest  friends,  advise 
And  mould  each  secret  enterprise. 
Learn  when  he  wakes  and  goes  to  rest, 
Sound  every  purpose  of  his  breast. 
Learn  what  the  prince  intends  to-day  : 
Watch  keenly  all,  and  come  away.' 

With  joy  they  heard  the  words  he  said : 
Then  with  dftrd(ila  at  their  head 
About  the  giant  king  they  went 
With  circling  paces  reverent. 
By  fair  Suvela*8  grassy  side 
The  chiefs  of  Raghu's  race  they  spied. 
Where,  shaded  by  the  waving  wood, 
Vibhigha^  and  Sugriva  stood. 
A  while  they  rested  there  and  viewed 
The  Ydnars'  countless  multitude. 
Yibhisha\^  with  obnervant  eyes 
Knew  at  a  glance  the  giant  spies, 
And  bade  &e  warriors  of  his  train 
Bind  the  rash  foes  with  cord  and  chain  : 
*  64rd61a'8  is  the  sin,*  he  cried. 
He  neath  the  Ydnars*  hands  had  died, 
But  Mma  from  their  fury  freed 
The  captive  in  his  utmost  need. 
And,  merciful  at  sight  of  woe. 
Loosed  all  the  spies  and  bade  them  go. 
Then  home  to  Lank6*s  monarch  fled 
The  giant  chiefs  discomfited. 


CANTO  XXX. 

SABDITLA'S  SPEECH. 

They  told  tiielr  lord  that  B^ma  stiU 
Lay  waiting  by  Suvelas  bUl 


SdQk  n: 


TheHyrant,  flushed  with  ftngry  glow, 
Heard  of  the  coming  of  the  foe. 
And  thus  with  dose  Inquir}'  pressed 
FftrdCila  spokesman  for  the  rest : 

*  Why  art  thou  sad,  night-rover  ?  speak  : 
Has  grief  or  terror  changed  thy  cheek  f  * 
Have  the  wild  Y&nars*  hostile  bands 
Assailed  thee  with  their  mighty  hands  ? 

S&rdfila  heard,  but  scarce  might  speak; 
His  trembling  tones  were  faint  ^nd  weak: 

*  O  Giant  King,  in  vain  we  try 
The  purpose  ot  the  foe  to  spy. 

Their  strength  and  number  none  may  t^ell, 
And  R&ma' guards,  his  legions  well. 
He  leaves  no  hope  to  prying  eyes. 
And  parley  with  the  chiefs  denies  : 
Each  road,  and  path  a  Y&nar  guard, 
Of  mountain  size,  has  closed  and  barred. 
Soon  as  my  feet  an  entrance  found 
By  giants  was  I  seised  and  bound. 
And  wounded  sore  I  fell  beneath 
Theic  fists  and  knees  and  hands  and  teeth. 
Then  trembling,  bleeding,  wellnigh  dead 
To  Rdma's  presence  was  I  led. 
He  in  his  mercy  stooped  to  save. 
And  freedom  to  the  captive  gave. 
With  rocks  and  shattered  mountains  h« 
Has  bridged  his  way  athwart  the  sea, 
And  he  and  all  his  legions  wait 
Embattled  close  to  Lank^*s  gate. 
Soon  will  the  host  thy  wall  assail, 
And,  swarming  on,  the  rampart  scale. 
Now,  O  my  King,  his  consort  yield. 
Or  arm  thee  with  the  sword  and  shield* 
I'his  choice  is  left  thee :  choose  Itetweea 
Thy  safety  and  the  Maithil  queen.* 

CANTO  XXXI. 
THE  MAGIC  HEAD. 

The  tyrant*s  troubled  eye  confessed 
The  secret  fear  that  filled  his  breast. 
With  dread  of  comiuff  woe  dismayed- 
He  called  bis  counsellors  to  aid  ; 
Then  sternly  silent,  deep  in  thought. 
His  chamber  in  the  palace  sought. 
Then,  as  the  surest  hope  of  all, 
The  monarch  bade:his  servants  call 


1  I  omit  the  rest  of  this  canto,  which  in 
meve  repetition.  B&vai^  gives  in  the  same 
words  his  former  answer  that  the  Gods* 
Gandharvas  and  fiends  combined  shall 
not  force  him  to  give  u^  Sit6.  He  theit 
orders  d&rdiila  to  tell  him  the  nances  of 
the  Y4nar  chieftains  whom  he  has  seen  m 
E&ma*s  army.  These  have  already  beav 
meatlQi^  k>y  Suk^«»d  S^Tftfi. 
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Vidyujjihva,  whom  mAgio  skill 
Made  master  of  the  means  of  ill. 
Then  spake  the  lord  of  Lank&'s  isle: 
'  Come,  8it4  with  thine  arts  beguile. 
With  magio  skill  and  deftest  care 
A  head  like  Rdma's  own  prepare. 
This  head,  long  shafts  and  mighty  bow, 
To  Janak*s  dau^ter  will  we  show.' 

He  ceased :  Vidyujjihva  obeyed, 
And  woudrous  magio  skill  displayed ; 
And  Uavan  for  the  art  he  showed 
An  ornament  of  price  bestowed. 
Thea  to  the  grove  where  Sit4  lay 
The  lord  of  LankA  took  his  way. 
Pale,  wasted,  weeping,  on  the  ground 
The  melancholy  (jueen  he  found. 
Whose  thoughts  m  utmost  stress  of  iU 
Wore  lixed  upon  her  husband  sti  11. 
The  giaut  king  approached  the  dame, 
Declared  in  tones  of  joy  his  name ; 
Then  iieeding  nauglit  her  wild  distress 
Bespake  her,  stern  and  pitiless  : 
'  The  (U'ince  to  whom  thy  fancies  cling 
Though  loved  and  wooed  by  Lanka's  kiQgy 
Who  slew  the  noble  Khara,— he 
Js  slain  by  warriors  sent  by  me. 
Thy  living  root  is  hewn  away, 
Thy  scornful  pride  is  tamed  to-dav. 
Tliy  lord  in  battle's  front  has  died, 
And  Sit4  shall  be  R^vaii's  bride. 
Hence,  idle  thoughts:  thy  hope  is  fled ; 
What  wilt  thou,  Sita,  with  the  dead  ? 
Bise,  child  of  Janak,  rise  and  bo 
The  queen  of  all  my  queens  and  me, 
Incline  thine  ear.  and  I  will  tell. 
Dear  lady,  how  thy  husband  fell. 
He  bridged  his  way  across  the  sea 
With  countless  troops  to  ftght  with  me. 
The  setting  sun  had  flushed  the  west 
When  on  tne  shore  they  took  their  rest. 
Weary  with  toil  no  watch  they  kept : 
Securely  on  the  sands  they  slept. 
Prahasta's  troops  assailed  our  foes. 
AAd  smote  them  in  their  deep  repose. 
Scarce  could  their  bravest  prove  their 

might: 
They  perished  in  the  dnrk  of  night. 
A^e,  spear,  and  sword,  directed  well, 
Upon  the  sleeping  n^yri^ds  fell. 
First  in  the  flght  Prahasta's  sword 
Keft  of  his  heiid  thy  slun^bering  lordt 
Boused  9t  the  din  Vibhishan  rose, 
The  captive  of  surrounding  foes, 
And  Lakshn^an  through  th^  woods  thi^t 

spread 
Around  hin^  with  his  V^nars  fled. 
Haniiin^4n  fell;  on^  deadly  stroke 
The  neck  of  ^ing  Sugriva  broke, 
,And  Mainda  sank,  and  Dwivid  lay 
Gasping  in  blood  his  life  away. 
The  y^nars  died,  or  fled  dispersed 


Like  cloudlets  when  tJie  storm  li%s  bursti. 
Some  rose  aluf  c  in  air,  and  more . 
Kan  to  the  sea  and  filled  the  shoi^ 
On  shore,  in  woods,  on  hill  and  plain 
Our  conquering  giants  left  the  slain. 
Thus  my  victorious  host  overthrew 
The  T4nars,  and  thy  husband  slew  : 
See,  rudely  stftined  with  dust,  and  red 
With  dropping  blood,  the  severed  head.' 

Then,  turning  to  a  Rakshas  sli^vf , 
The  ruthless  king  his  mandatagave ; 
And  straight  Vidyujjihva  who  bor^     , 
The  head  still  wet  with  dripping  gore,  , 
The  arrows  and  the  mighty  bow. 
Bent  down  before  his  master  low. 
*  Vidyujjihva,'  cried  R^va^,  *  place 
The  head  before  the  lady's  face, 
And  let  her  see  with  weeping  eyes 
That  low  in  death  her  husband  lies.* 

Before  the  queen  the  giant  laid 
The  beauteous  head  his  art  h^  niade. 
And  BAvan  cried :  *  Thine  eyes  will  know 
These  arrows  and  the  mighty  bow. 
With  fame  of  this  by  iiama  strung 
The  earth  and  heaven  and  hell  have  rungt 
Prahasta  brought  it  hither  when 
His  hand  had  stain  thy  prince  of  n^en. 
Now,  widowed  Queen,  thy  hopes  resign ; 
Forget  thy  husband  and  be  mine.' 

CANTO  XXXII. 

SITE'S  LA14ENT, 

Again  her  eyes  with  tears  o'erflowed  s 
Site  gassed  upon  the  head  he  showed* 
Uazed  on  the  bow  so  famed  of  yore , 
The  glorious  bow  which  Bama  bore, 
bhe  g^zed  upon  his  cheek  and  brows. 
The  eyes  of  her  beloved  spouse  ; 
His  lips,  tlie  lustre  of  his  hair. 
The  priceless  gem  that  gli(t«rei  there. 
The  features  of  her  lord  siie  knew. 
And,  pierced  with  languish  at  the  view*. 
She  lifted  up  her  voice  and  cried  : 
*  Kaikeyi,  art  thou  satisfied  ? 
Now  all  thy  longings  are  f  ulHUed  ; 
The  joy  of  f^ghu's  race  is  killed, 
4-nd  ruined  is  the  ancient  line. 
Destroyer,  by  that  fraud  of  thine. 
Ah,  what  o^ence,  O  cruel  dan)e. 
What  fault  in  Kiin^a  couldst  thou  blame. 
To  drive  hin^  clad  in  hern^itjdress 
With  Sit4  to  the  wi^erne8S} 

Great  tren^bling  seized  l^er  frame,  and 

,      she 
Fell  like  a  stricken  plantain  tree. 
As  lie  the  dead  she  lay :  at  Ijength 
Slovyly  regaining  se^se  and  strength, 
On  the  dear  he^d  she  fl:(ed  h^r  eye 
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Ard  cried  with  very  bitter  cry : 
^h,  when  thy  cold  dead  cheek  I  view, 
my  hero,  I  am  murdered  too. 
Then  first  a  faithful  woman's  eyes 
See  sorrow,  when  her  husband  dies. 
When  thou,  mv  lord,  wast  nigh  to  save. 
Some  stealthy  hand  thy  death  wouud  gave. 
Thou  art  not  dead  :  rise,  hero,  rise  ; 
liong  life  was  thine,  as  spake  the  wise 
Whose  words,  I  ween,  are  ever  true. 
For  faith  lies  open  to  their  view. 
A\f.  lord,  and  shall  thy  head  recline 
On  earth's  cold  breasi.  forsaking  mine^ 
Counting  her  cUill  lap  dearer  far 
Than  i  and  my  caresses  are  ? 
Ah,  is  it  thus  these  eyes  l)ehold 
Thy  famous  bow  adorned  with  gold, 
Whereon  of  yore  I  loved  to  bind 
Sweet  garlands  that  my  hands  had  twined  ? 
And  hast  thou  sought  in  heaven  a  place 
Amid  the  founders  of  thy  race. 
Where  in  the  home  deserved  so  well 
Thy  sires  and  Da4aratha  dwell  ? 
Or  dost  thou  shine  a  brighter  star 
In  skies  where  blest  immortals  are, 
Forsaking  in  thy  lofty  scorn 
The  race  wherein  thy  sires  were  born  ? 
Turn  to  my  gaze.  O  turn  thine  ey  e : 
Why  are  thy  cold  lips  silent,  why  ? 
When  tirst  we  met  as  youth  and  maid, 
When  in  thy  hand  my  hand  was  laid. 
Thy  promise  was  thy  steps  should  be 
Through  life  in  duty's  path  with  me. 
Remember,  faithful  still,  thy  vow, 
And  take  me  with  thee  even  now. 
Is  that  broad  bosom  where  I  hung. 
That  neck  to  which  I  fondly  clung. 
Where   tlowery  garlands  breathed  their 

scent. 
By  hungiy  dogs  and  vultures  rent? 
Shall  no  funereal  honours  grace 
The  parted  lord  of  Baghu's  race. 
Whose  bounty  liberal  fees  bestowed, 
For  whom  the  fires  of  worship  glowed? 
Kausaly^  wild  with  grief  will  see        ^ 
One  fole  survivor  of  the  three 
Who  in  their  hermit  garments  went 
To  the  dark  woods  in  banishment. 
^Then  at  her  cry  shall  Lakshman  tell 
^How,  slain  by  night,  the  Vftnars  fell ; 
How  to  thy  side  the  eiants  crept, 
And  slew  the  hero  as  ne  slept. 
Thy  fate  and  mine  the  queen  will  know. 
And  broken-hearted  die  of  woe. 
For  my  unworthy  sake,  for  mine, 
B4ma,  the  glory  of  his  line, 
Who  bridged  his  way  across  the  main, 
Is  basely  in  a  puddle  slain  ; 
And  I,  the  graceless  wife  he  wed, 
Have  i>rought  this  ruin  on  bis  head. 
Me,  too,  on  him,  O  Huvan,  slay : 


The  wife  beside  berliuaband  lay. 

By  his  dear  body  let  me  rest. 

Cheek  close  to  cheek  and  breast  to  brotst, 

My  happy  eyes  I  then  will  close. 

And  follow  whither  K6ma  goes.' 

Thus  cried  the  miserable  dame  ; 
When -to  the  king  a  wanier  came. 
Before  the  giant  monarch  bowed 
And  said  that,  followed  by  a  crowd 
Of  counsellors  and  lords  of  state, 
Prahasta  stood  before  the  gate, 
And,  sent  by  some  en^rossine  care. 
Craved  audience  of  his  master  theres. 
The  anxious  tyrant  left  his  seat 
And  hastened  forth  the  chief  to  meet : 
Then  summtning  his  nobles  all. 
Took  counsel  in  his  regal  half. 

.When  Lanka's  lord  had  left  the  qoeea. 
The  head  and  bow  no  more  were  seen. 
The  giant  king  his  nobles  eyed, 
And,  terrible  as  Yama,  cried  : 
*0-  faithful  lords,  the  time  is  come : 
Gather  our  hosts  with  beat  of  drum. 
Nigh  to  the  town  our  foeman  draws : 
Be  prudent,  nor  reveal  the  cause.' 

The  nobles  listened  and  obeyed  : 
Swift  were  the  gathered  troo(>s  arrayed, 
And  couutlehs  rovers  of  the  night 
Stood  burning  for  the  hour  of  light, 

CANTO  XXXIII. 
SARAMA. 

But  Sarams^of  gentler  mood. 

With  pitying  eyes  the  mourner  viewed. 

Stole  to  her  side  and  softly  told 

Glad  tidtngs  that  her  heart  cona^led. 

Revealing  with  sweet  voice  and  smile 

The  secret  of  the  giant's  guile. 

She,  one  of  those  who  night  and  day 

Watching  in  turus  by  Sit4  lay. 

Though  a&ksbas  born  felt  pity's  touch. 

And  loved  the  hapless  lady  much. 

*I  heard,'  she  said,  'thy  bitter  cry. 
Heard  B^van's  speech  and  thy  reply. 
For,  hiding  in  the  thicket  near. 
No  word  or  tone  escaped  mine  ear. 
When  R&van  hastened  forth  1  bent 
My  steps  to  follow  as  he  went. 
And  learnt  the  secret  cause  that  drove^ 
The  monarch  from  the  Aioka  grove..   - 
Believe  me,  Queen,  thou  needst  not  weep 
For  B&ma  slaughtered  in  his  sleep. 
Thy  lion  lord  of  men  defies 
By  day  attacki  by  ni^t  surprise. 
Can  even  giants  slay  with  ease 
Vast  hosts  who  fight  with  brandished  tnea, 
For  whom,  with  eye  that  never  sleeps^ 
His  Constant  watch  thy  Si^jxisk  keepat  . 
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Lord  of  the  oighty  arm  and  chest, 
Of  earthly  warriora  tirst  and  best, 
Whose  fame  through  all  the  regions  rings, 
Proud  scion  of  a  hundred  kings  ; 
'Who  guards  hin  life  and  loves  to  lend 
JEf is  saving  i>uccour  to  a  friend  : 
^Whose  bow  no  hand  but  his  can  strain,— 
Thy  lord,  thy  liama  is  not  slain. 
Obedient  to  his  master's  will, 
A  great  magician,  trained  in  ill, 
With  deftest  art  surpassing  thought 
That  marvellous  illusion  wrought. 
Itet  rising  hope  thy  grief  dispel : 
Look  up  and  smile,  for  all  is  well. 
And  gentle  Lakshmf,  Fortune's  Queen, 
Regards  thee  with  a  favouring  mien. 

*  Thy  B&ma  with  his  V^nar  train 

Has  thrown  a  bridge  athwart  the  main. 
Has  led  his  countless  legions  o'er. 
And  ranged  them  on  this  southern  sliore. 
These  eyes  have  seen  the  hero  stand 
Oirt  by  his  hosts  on  Lank&'s  strand. 
And  breathless  spies  each  moment  bring 
Fresh  tidings  to  the  giant  king  ; 
And  every  peer  and  lord  of  state 
Is  called  to  counsel  and  debate.' 
She  ceased :  the  sound,  long  loud  and 
clenr. 
Of  gathering  armies  smote  her  ear, 
Where  call  of  drum  and  shell  rang  out. 
The  tambour  anri  the  battle  shout ; 
And,  while  the  din  the  echoes  woke. 
Again  to  Janak's  child  she  spoke  : 
*  Hear,  lady,  hear  the  loud  alarms 
That  call  the  iUkshas  fi'oops  to  arms, 

•  From  stable  and  from  stall  tliey  lead 
The  elephant  and  neighing  steed, 
Brace  harness  on  with  deftest  care. 
And  chkriots  for  the  fight  prepare. 
Swift  o'er  the  trembling  ground  career 
Mailed  horsemen  armed  with   axe  and 

spear. 
And  here  and  there  in  road  and  street 
The  terrible  battalions  meet. 
I  hear  the  gathering  near  and  far, 
The  snorting  steed,  the  rattling  car. 
Bold  chieftains,  leaders  of  the  brave, 
Fress  dedtsely  on,  like  wave  on  wave. 
And  bright  the  evening  sunbeams  glance 
On  helm  and  shield,  on  sword  and  lance. 
Hark,  lady,  to  the  ringing  steel, 
Hark  to  the  rolling  chariot  wheel : 
Hark  to  the  mettled  courser's  neigh 
And  drums'  loud  thunder  far  away. 
The  Queen  of  Fortune  holds  thee  dear. 
For  Lanka's  troops  are  struck  with  fear. 
And  R&ma  with  the  lotus  eyes. 
Like  Indra  monarch  of  the  skies, 
With  conquering  arm  wHl  slay  his  foe 
And  free  his  lady  from  her  woe. 
Soon  vrill  his  breast  support  thy  hekd, 


And  tears  of  joy  thine  eyes  will  shed. 
Soon  by  his  mighty  arm  embraced 
The  long-lost  rapture  wilt  thou  taste. 
And  R&ma,  meet  for  highest  bliss. 
Will  gain  his  guerdon  in  thy  kiss.' 
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Thus  Saramfi  her  story  told  : 
And  Site's  spirit  was  consoled, 
As  when  the  first  fresh  rain  is  shed 
The  parching  earth  is  comforted. 
Then,  filled  with  zeal  for  Site's  sake. 
Again  in  gentle  tones  she  spake. 
And,  skilled  in  arts  that  soothe  and  please. 
Addressed  the  queen  in  words  like  these : 
'  Thy  husband,  lady,  will  I  seek. 
Say  the  fond  words  thy  lips  wo  uld  speak. 
And  then.  unt>een  of  any  eye. 
Back  to  thy  Hide  will  swiftly  fly. 
My  airv  flights  arc  speedier  far 
Than  Garuda's  and  the  tem|)est  are.' 
Then  Sit4  spake  :  her  former  woe 
Still  left  her  accents  faint  and  low : 

*  I  know  thy  steps,  which  oayght  can  stay. 
Can  urge  tbroug-h  heaven  and  hell  their 

way. 
Then  if  thy  love  and  changeless  will 
Would  serve  the  helpless  captive  still. 
Go  forth  and  learn  each  plot  and  guilo 
Planned  by  the  lord  of  Lanka's  isle. 
With  magic  art  like  maddening  wine 
He  cheats  these  weeping  eyes  of  mine. 
Torments  me  ^ith  his  suit,  nor  spares 
Reproof  or  flattery,  threats  or  prayers. 
These  guards  surround  me  night  and  day ; 
My  heart  is  sad,  my  senses  stray ; 
And  helpless  in  my  woe  I  fear 
The  tyrant  R&van  even  here.' 
Then  Saram&  replied  : '  I  go 
To  learn  the  })urpose  of  thy  foe. 
Soon  by  thy  side  again  to  stand 
And  tell  thee  what  the  king  has  planned.* 
She  sped,  she  heard  with  eager  ears 
The  tyrant  speak  his  hopes  and  fears. 
Where,  gathered  at  their  master's  call. 
The  nobles  filled  the  council  hall ; 
Then  swiftly,  to  her  promise  true. 
Back  to  the  Aaoka  grove  she  fiew.    ■ 
The  lady  on  the  grassy  ground. 
Longing  for  her  return,  she  found ; 
Who  with  a  gentle  smile,  to  greet 
The  envov.  led  her  to  a  seat. 
Through  her  worn  frame  a  shiver  raa 
As  Saram&  her  tale  began  : 

*  There  stood  the  royal  mother:  she 
Besought  her  sou  to  set  thee  free. 
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Amd  to  ker  eounselt  tears  and  prayers, 
The  elder  nobles  added  theirs : 
'  O  be  the  Matthil  queen  restored 
With  honour  to  her  angry  lord. 
Let  Janasth&n's  unhappy  ftght 
Be  witness  of  the  hero's  might. 
Han6ni&n  o'er  the  waters  came 
And  looked  upon  the  guarded  dame. 
Let  Lank&'s  cnief s  who  fought  and  fell 
The  prowess  of  the  leader  telL* 
In  vain  they  sued,  in  vain  she  wept. 
His  purpose  still  unchanged  he  kept. 
As  clings  the  miser  to  his  gold, 
He  would  not  loose  thee  from  his  hold. 
No.  never  till  in  death  he  lies, 
Will  Lank&'s  lord  release  his  prize. 
1 8oon  slain  by  Emma's  arrows  all 
The  giants  with  their  kln^  will  fall. 
And  R4ma  to  his  home  will  lead 
His  black-eyed  queen  from  bondage  freed.* 

An  awful  sound  that  moment  rose 
From  Lank&'s  fast-approaching  foes, 
Where  drum  and  shell  in  mingled  peal 
Made  earth  in  terror  rock  and  reel. 
The  hosts  within  the  walls  arrayed 
Stood  trembling,  in  their  hearts  dismayed; 
Thought  of  the  tempest  soon  to  burst, 
And  Laok^'s  lord,  tlieir  ruin,  cursed, 
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The  f  eai*f  ul  notes  of  drum  and  shell 

Upon  the  ear  of  R&vai^  fell. 

One  moment  cj^uailed  his  haughty  look, 

One  moment  in  his  fear  he  shook. 

But,  soon  recalling  wonted  pride. 

Hid  counsellor?  he  sternly  eyed. 

And  with  a  voice  that  thunciered  through 

The  council  hall  began  anew: 

'  Lords,  I  have  heard-'your  tongues  have 

told-- 
How  Eaghu's  son  is  fierce  and  bold. 
To  Lankd's  shore  has  bridged  his  way. 
And  hither  leads  his  wild  array. 
I  know  your  might,  in  battle  tried, 
Fightiijg  and  conquering  by  my  side. 
Wiiy  now,  when  such  a  foe  is  near. 
Looks  eye  to  eye  in  silent  fear  \ ' 

He  ceased  :  his  mother's  sire,  well  known 
For  wisdom  in  the  council  shown. 
Mdlyavdn,  sage  and  faithful  guide. 
Thus  to  the  monarch's  speech  replied: 
•  Long  reigns  the  king  in  safe  repose, 
Unmoved  by  fear  of  vanquished  foes, 
"Whose  feet  oy  saving  knowledge  led 
In  justice  path  delight  to  tread  : 
Who  knows  to  sheath  the  sword  or  wield, 
i'o  oflEer  peace,  to  strike  or  yield ; 


Prefers,  when  foes  are  stronger,  peaces     | 
And  bids  a  doubtful  conflict  cease. 
Now,  King,  the  choice  before  thee  lies, 
Make  peace  with  B4ma,  and  be  wise. 
This  day  the  captive  queen  restore 
Who  brmgs  the  foe  to  Lank6*8  shore. 
The  Sire  by  whom  the  worlds  are  swmyel 
Of  yore  the  Oods  and  demons  made. 
With  these  Injustice  sided  ;  those 
Fair  Justice  for  her  ehampions  chose. 
Still  Justice  dwells  with  Gods  above  ; 
Injustice,  ^ends  and  giants  love. 
Thou,  through  the  worlds  that  fear  thea^ 

long 
H  a«t  sc  omed  the  right  and  loved  the  wronfr  i 
And  Justice,  with  thy  fiies  allied,  | 

Gives  might  resistless  to  their  side. 
Thou,  guided  by  thy  wicked  will. 
Hast  found  delight  in  deeds  of  ill. 
And  sages  in  their  holy  rest 
Have  trembled,  by  thy  power  oppresseiL 
But  they,  who  check  each  vain  desire, 
Are  clothed  with  might  which  bums  VOm 

ftre. 
In  them  the  power  and  glory  live 
Which  zeal  and  saintly  fervour  give.         i 
Their  constant  task,  tEeir  sole  delight 
Is  worship  and  each  holy  rite. 
To  chant  aloud  the  Veda  hymn, 
Nor  let  the  sacred  ft  res  grow  dim. 
Now  through  the  air  like  thunder  ring 
The  echoes  of  the  chants  they  sing. 
The  vapours  of  their  incense  rise 
And  veil  with  cloudy  pall  the  skies. 
And  R&kshas  might  grows  weak  and  faint 
Killed  by  the  power  of  sage  and  saint. 
By  Brahma's  boon  thy  life  was  screened 
From  God,  Gandharvs,  Vaksha,  tiend  ; 
But  V&nars,  men,  and  bears,  arrayed 
Against  thee  now,  thy  shores  invade. 
Bed  meteors,  heralds  of  despair. 
Flash  frequent  through  the  lurid  air. 
Foretelling  to  my  troubled  mind 
The  ruin  of  the  R^kshas  kind. 
With  awful  thunderings  overhead 
Clouds  black  as  night  are  densely  spread 
And  oozing  from  the  gloomy  pall 
Great  drops  of  blood  on  Lanka  fall. 
Dogs  roam  through  house  and  shrinalo 

steal 
The  sacred  oil  and  curd  and  meal. 
Oats  pair  with  tigers,  hounds  with  swins. 
And  asses'  foals  are  born  of  kine. 
In  these  ajid  countless  signs  I  traoe 
The  ruin  of  the  giant  race. 
'Tis  Vishiiu's  self  who  comes  to  storm 
Thy  city,  clothed  in  R&ma's  form  ; 
For,  well  I  ween,  no  mortal  hand 
The  ocean  with  a  bridge  has  spanned. 
O  giant  King,  the  dame  release, 
Ana  sue  to  Haghu's  son  for  peace.* 
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But  R&van's  breast  with  fury  swelled, 
And  thus  he  spake  b^  Death  impelled, 
While,  under  orows  m  anger  bent, 
Fierce  glances  from  his  eyes  were  sent : 
*  The  bitter  words  which  thou,  misled 
By  friendly  thought,  hast  fondly  said, 
Which  praise  the  foe  and  counsel  fear, 
Unheeded  fall  upon  mine  ear. 
How  canst  thou  deem  a  mighty  foe 
This  Rdma  who,  in  stress  of  woe, 
SeekS}  banished  as  his  sire  decreed. 
Assistance  from  the  V&nar  breed  ? 
Am  I  so  feeble  in  thine  eyes, 
Though  feared  by  dwellers  of  the  skies,— 
Whose  might  in  many  a  battle  shown 
The  glorious  race  of  giants  own  ? 
Shall  I  for  fear  of  him  restore 
The  lady  whom  I  hither  bore, 
Bxceeding  fair  like  Beauty's  Queen i 
Without  her  well-loved  lotus  seen  ? 
Around  the  chief  let  Lakshman  stand, 
Sugrlva,  and  eachV^nar  band/ 
Soon,  M^lyav&n,  thine  eyes  will  see    - 
This  boasted  K&ma  slain  by  me. 
I  in  the  brunt  of  war  defy 
The  mightiest  warriors  of  the  sky  ; 
And  if  I  stoop  to  combat  men. 
Shall  I  be  weak  and  tremble  then  ? 
This  mangled  trunk  the  foe  may  rend. 
But  R4van  ne'er  can  yield  or  bend. 
And  be  it  vice  or  virtue,  I 
This  nature  never  will  belie. 
What  marvel  if  he  bridged  the  sea  ? 
Why  should  this  deed  disquiet  thee  ? 
This,  only  this,  I  surely  know. 
Back  with  his  life  he  shall  not  go.' 

Thus  in  loud  tones  the  king  exclaimed. 
And  mute  stood  M&lyav&n  ashamed. 
His  reverend  head  he  humbly  bent, 
And  slowly  to  his  mansion  went. 
But  R4van  stayed,  and  deep  in  care 
Held  counsel  with  his  nobles  there. 
All  entrance  to  secure  and  close. 
And  guard  the  city  from  their  foes. 
He  bade  the  chief  PraJiasta  wait, 
Commander  at  the  eastern  gate. 
To  fierce  Mahodar,  strong  and  brave, 
To  keep  the  southern  gate,  he  gave, 
Where  Mah&p&rsva's  might  should  aid 
The  chieftain  with  his  hosts  arrayed. 
To  guard  the  west— no  chief  more  fit- 
He  placed  the  warrior  Indrajit, 


I  Lakshmf   is   the    Goddess   both  of 
beauty  and  fortune,  and  is  represented 
witii  a  lotus  in  her  hand. 
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His  son,  the  giant's  joy  and  boast. 
Surrounded  by  a  R^kshas  host : 
And  niighty  84ran  hastened  forth 
With  ^uka  to  protect  the  north.* 
'  I  will  myself,^  the  monarch  cried, 
'Be  present  on  the  northern  side.' 
These  orders  f oi*  the  walls'  defence 
The  tyrant  gave,  then  parted  thence^ 
And,  by  the  hope  of  victory  fired. 
To  chambers  far  within,  retired. 
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Lords  of  the  legions  of  the  wood, 
The  chieftains  with  Vibhishan  stood, 
And,  strangers  in  the  foeman's  land, 
Their  hopes  and  fears  in  council  scanned: 
'  See,  see  where  Lank4's  towers  ascend. 
Which  Rdvan's  power  and  might  defend. 
Which  Qods,  Gandharvas,  fiends  would  fail 
To  conquer,  if  they  durst  assail. 
How  shall  our  legions  pass  within. 
The  city  of  the  foe  to  win. 
With  massive  walls  and  portals  barred 
Which  R&van  keeps  with  surest  guard?' 
With  anxious  looks  the  walls  they  eyed : 
And  sage  Vibhishan  thus  replied: 
'  These  lords  of  miue*  can  answer :  they 
Within  the  walls  have  found  their  way. 
The  foeman's  plan  and  order  learned. 
And  hither  to  my  side  returned. 
Now,  R&ma,  let  my  tongue  declare 
How  R4van*s  hosts  are  stationed  there, 
Prahasta  heads,  in  warlike  state, 
His  legions  at  the  eastern  gate. 
To  guard  the  southern  portal  stands 
Mahodar,  girt  by  B^ksnas  bands, 
Where  mighty  Mah&p^rsva,  sent 
By  R&van's  best,  his  aid  has  lent 
Guard  of  the  gate  that  fronts  the  west 
Is  valiant  Indrajit,  the  best 
Of  warriors,  Ravan's  joy  and  pride  ; 
And  by  the  youthful  chieftain's  side 
Are  giants,  armed  for  fierce  attacks 
With  sword  and  mace  and  battle-axe. 
North,  where  approach  is  dreaded  most. 
The  king,  encompassed  with  a  host 
Of  giants  trained  in  war,  whose  hands 
Wield  maces,  swords  and  lances,  stands. 

»  The  poet  appeare  to  have  forgotten 
that  Suka  and  S6ran  were  dismissed  with 
ignominy  in  Canto  XXIX.,  and  have  not 
been  reinstated. 

"  The  four  who  fled  with  him.  Their 
names  are  Anala,  Fanasa,  Samp&ti,  and 
Pramati. 
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▲U  theie  are  chiefs  irhoiii  Biyan  ohoae 
▲s  mightiest  to  resist  his  foes ; 
And  each  a  countless  armyi  leads 
With  elephants  and  oars  and  steeds.* 
Then  u&ma,  while  his  spirit  burned 
For  battle,  words  like  the^  returned : 

*  The  eastern  gate  be  Kila*8  care. 
Opponeut  of  Frahasta  there. 

The  southern  gate,  with  troops  arrayed 
Let  Angad,  Bali's  son,  invade. 
The  gate  that  fronts  the  falling  sun 
Shall  be  by  brave  Hantim&n  won  ; 
Soon  throuffh  its  portals  shall  be  lead 
His  myriads  of  Vfinar  breed. 
The  ^ate  that  fronts  the  nonh  shall  be 
Assailed  by  Lakshman  and  by  me. 
For  I  myself  have  sworn  to  kill 
The  tyrant  who  delights  in  ill. 
Armed  with  the  boon  which  Brahmfigave, 
The  Gods  of  heaven  he  loves  to  brave. 
And  through  the  trembling  worlds  he  flies, 
Oppressor  of  the  just  and  wise. 
Thou,  Jdmbavfin,  and  thou.  O  King 
Of  Vdnare,  all  your  bravest  bring, 
And  with  your  nosts  in  dense  array 
Straight  to  the  centre  force  your  way. 
But  let  no  Y&nar  in  the  storm 
Djgguise  him  in  a  human  form. 
Ye  chiefs  who  change  your  shapes  at  will, 
Betain  your  V&nar  semblance  still. 
Thug,  when  we  battle  with  the  foe, 
Both  men  and  V&nars  will  ye  know, 
In  human  form  will  seven  appear ; 
Myself,  my  brother  Lakshman  here  ; 
Yibhishan,  and  the  four  he  led 
From  Lanka's  city  when  he  tied.' 

Thus  Baghu's  son  the  chiefs  addressed: 
Then,  gazins  on  Suvela's  crest, 
Transporteaby  the  lovely  sight, 
He  longed  to  climb  the  mountain  height. 

CANTO  XXXVIII. 
THE  ASCBNt"^F  SDVELA. 

*  Come  let  us  scale,'  the  hero  cried, 

*  This  hill  with  various  metals  dyed. 
This  night  upon  the  breezy  crest 
Sugri-va.  Lakshman,  I,  will  rest. 
With  sage  Vibhishan,  faithful  friend, 
His  counsel  and  his  lore  to  lend. 
From  those  tall  peaks  each  eager  eye 
The  foeman's  city  shall  espy. 

Who  from  the  wood  my  darling  stole 
And  brought  long  anguish  on  my  soul.' 

1  The  numbers  here  are  comparatively 
moderate :  ten  thousand  elephants,  ten 
thousand  chariots,  twenty  thousand  honies 
and  ten  million  giants. 


Thus  spake  the  lord  of  men,  and  hetet 
His  footsteps  to  the  steep  ascent. 
And  Lakshman,  true  in  weal  and  woe. 
Next  followed  with  his  shafts  and  bow* 
Vibhishan  followed,  next  in  place. 
The  sovereign  of  the  V&nar  race. 
And  hundreds  of  the  forest  kind 
Thronged  with  impetuous  feet,  behind. 
The  chiefs  in  woods  and  mountains  bred 
Fast  followed  to  Suvela's  head. 
And  gazed  on  Lank&  bright  and  fair 
As  some  gay  city  in  the  air. 
On  glittering  gates,  on  ramparts  raised 
Bv  giant  hands,  the  chieftains  gased. 
They  saw  the  mighty  hosts  that,  skilled 
In  arts  of  war,  the  city  filled. 
And  ramparts  with  new  ramparts  lined. 
The  swarthy  hosts  that  stood  behind. 
With  spirits  burning  for  the  light 
They  saw  the  giants  from  the  height. 
And  from  a  hundred  throats  rang  out 
Defiance  and  the  battle  shout. 
Then  sank  the  sun  with  dylns  flame, 
And  soft  the  shades  of  twilight  came» 
And  the  full  moon's  delicious  light 
Was  shed  upon  the  tranquil  night. 

CANTO  XXXIX. 
LANKA'. 

They  slept  secure :  the  sun  arose 
And  called  the  chieftains  from  repose. 
Before  the  wondering  Y&nars,  gay 
With  grove  and  garden,  Lauk&  lay. 
Where  golden  buds  the  Ohanipak  snowed* 
And  bright  with  bloom  Asoka  glovred, 
And  palm  and  S&l  and  many  a  tree 
With  leaf  and  flower  were  fair  to  see. 
They  looked  on  wood  and  lawn  and  glade. 
On  emerald  grass  and  dusky  shade, 
Where  creepers  filled  the  air  with  scent^ 
And  lut«oious  fruit  the  branches  bent, 
Where  bees  inebriate  loved  to  throng. 
And  each  sweet  bird  was  loud  in  song. 
The  wondering  Ydnars  passed  the  bound 
That  circled  that  enchanting  ground. 
And  as  they  came  a  sweet  breeze  throach 
The  odorou6  alleys  softly  blew. 
Some  y&nars,  at  their  king's  behest, 
Onward  to  bannered  Lank&  pressed. 
While,  startled  by  the  strangers*  tread. 
The  birds  and  deer  before  them  fled. 
Earth  trembled  at  each  step  they  took. 
And  Lank&  at  their  shouting  shook. 
Bright  rose  before  their  wondering  eyea 
Trikti^'s  peak  that  kissed  the  skies. 
And,  clothed  with  flowers  of  every  hoo^ 
Afar  its  golden  radiance  threw. 
Most  fair  to  see»  the  mountain's  head 
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A  hundred  leagues  in  length  was  spread. 
There  R4van*8  town,  securely  placed, 
The  summit  of  Trikfi^  gracea. 
O'er  leagues  of  land  she  stretched  in  pride, 
A  hundred  long  and  twenty  wide. 
They  saw  a  lofty  wall  enfold 
The  city,  built  of  blocks  of  gold. 
They  saw  the  beams  of  morning  fall 
On  dome  and  fane  within  the  wall, 
Bright  with  the  shine  that  mansion  gives 
Where  Vishnu  in  his  glory  lives. 
White-crested  like  the  Lord  of  Snows 
Before  them  B&van's  palace  rose. 
High  on  a  thousand  pillars  raised 
With  gold  and  precious  stone  it  blazed, 
Guarded  by  giant  warders,  crown 
And  ornament  of  Lanka's  town. 


CANTO  XL. 


RAVAN  ATTACKED. 

Still  stood  the  son  of  Raghu  where 
Suvela's  peak  rose  high  in  air, 
And  with  Sugriva  turned  his  eye 
To  8can  each  quarter  of  the  sky. 
There  on  Trik6ta,.nobly  planned 
And  built  by  Visvakarm^'s  hand, 
He  saw  the  lovely  Lankft,  dressed 
In  all  her  varied  beauty^  rest. 
High  on  a  tower  above  the  gate 
The  tyrant  stood  in  kingly  state. 
The  royal  canopy  displayed 
Above  him  lent  its  grateful  shade, 
And  servants,,  from  the  giant  band. 
His  cheek  with  jewelled  chowries  fanned. 
Hed  sandal  o'er  his  breast  was  spread. 
His  ornaments  and  robe  were  red  : 
Thus  shows  a  cloud  of  darksome  hue 
With  golden  sunbeams  flashing  through. 
While  R4ma  and  the  chiefs  intent 
IJpon  the  king  their  glances  bent, 
"Up  sprang  Sugriva  from  the  ground 
And  reached  the  turret  at  a  bound. 
Unterrified  the  V&nar  stood. 
And  wroth,  with  wondrous  hardihood, 
The  king  in  bitter  words  addressed, 
And  thus  his  scorn  and  hate  expressed  : 

*  King  of  the  giant  race,  in  me 
The  friend  and  slave  of  It4ma  see. 
liord  of  the  world,  he  gives  me  power 
To  smite  thee  in  thy  fenced  tower.' 
"While  through  the  air  his  challenge  rang, 
At  R^van's  face  the  V&nar  sprang, 
Snatchedf  from  his  head  the  kingly  crown 
And  dashed  it  in  his  fury  down. 
Straight  at  his  foe  the  giant  flew. 
Bis  mighty  arms  about  him  threw, 
With  strength  resistless  swung  him  round 
And  dashed  him  panting  to  the  ground. 


Unharmed  amid  the  storm  of  blows 
Swift  to  his  feet  Sugriva  rose. 
Again  in  furious  fight  they  met : 
W  i  th  streams  of  blood  their  1  imbs  were  wet^ 
Each  grasping  his  opponent's  waist. 
Thus  with  their  branches  interlaced, 
Which,  crimson  with  the  flowers  of  spring. 
From  side  to  side  the  breezes  swing. 
In  furious  wrestle  you  may  see 
The  Kinsuk  and  the  Seemul  tree.> 
They  fought  with  fists  and  hands,  alike 
Prepared  to  parry  and  to  strike. 
Long  time  the  doubtful  combat,  waged 
With  matchless  strength  and  fury,  raged. 
Each  fiercely  struck,  each  guarded  well, 
Till,  closing,  from  the  tower  they  fell. 
And,  grasping  each  the  other's  throat, 
Lay  for  an  instant  in  the  moat. 
They  rose,  and  each  in  fiercer  mood 
The  sanguinary  strife  renewed. 
Well  matched  in  size  and  strength  and  skill 
They  fought  the  dubious  battle  still. 
While  sweat  aud  blood  their  limbs  bedewed 
They  met,  retreat^,  and  pursued  : 
Each  stratagem  and  art  they  tried. 
Stood  front  to  front  and  swerved  aside. 
His  hand  a  while  the  giant  stayed 
And  called  his  magic  to  his  aid. 
But  brave  Sugriva,  swift  to  know 
The  guileful  purpose  of  the  foe. 
Gained  with  light  leap  the  upper  air, 
And  breath  and  strength  and  spirit  there; 
Then,  joyous  as  for  victory  won. 
Returned  to  Raghu's  royal  son, 

CANTO  XLI. 

Ri^Mi7sTNVOY. 

When  R&ma  saw  each  bloody  trace 
On  King  Sugriva's  limbs  and  face, 
He  cried,  while,  sorrowing  at  the  view, 
His  arms  about  his  friend  he  threw : 

*  Too  venturous  chieftain,  kings  like  us  , 
Bring  not  their  lives  in  peril  thus  ; 
Nor,  save  when  counsel  shows  the  need, 
Attempt  so  bold,  so  rash  a  deed. 
Remember.  I.  Vibhishan.  all 

Have  sorrowed  fearing  iov^x^  fail. 
O  do  not^for  us  all  I  speak— 
rhese  desperate  adventures  seek. 

•  I  could  not,'  cried  Sugriva,  *brook 
Upon  the  giant  king  to  look, ^^^ 


>  The  Kinsuk,  also  called  Palfisa,  is 
the  Butea  Frondosa,  a  tree  that  bears 
beautiful  red  crescent-shaped  blossoms 
and  is  deservedly  a  favourite  with  poets. 
The  Seemul  or  ^41mali  in  the  silk-cotton 
tree  which  also  bears  red  blossoms. 
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Nor  challenge  to  the  deadly  strife 
The  fiend  who  robbed  thee  of  thy  wife.* 
'Now  Lakshman,  marshal/  B^ma  cried, 
*  Our  legions  where  the  woods  are  wide, 
And  stand  we  ready  to  oppose 
The  fury  of  our  giant  foes. 
This  day  our  armies  shall  ascend 
The  walls  which  fi&van's  powers  defend, 
And  floods  of  R&kshas  blood  shall  stain 
The  streets  encumbered  with  the  slain.' 
Down  from  the  peak  he  came,  and  viewed 
The  Vanars'  ordered  multitude. 
Fach  captain  there  for  battle  burned. 
Each  fiery  eve  to  Lankd  tnrned. 
On,  where  the  royal  brothers  led 
To  Lanka's  walls  the  legions  sped. 
The  northern  gate,  where  giant  foes 
Swarmed  round  their  monarch ,  K&maohose 
Where  he  in  person  might  direct 
The  battle,  and  his  troops  protect. 
What  arm  but  his  the  post  might  keep 
Where,  strong  as  he  wno  sways  the  deep,* 
Mid  thousands  armed  with  bow  and  mace. 
Stood  B&van  n^ightiest  of  his  race  ? 
'1  he  eastern  gate  was  Nila's  post, 
Where  marshalled  stood  his  V^nar  host, 
And  Maiuda  with  his  troops  arrayed, 
And  Dwivid  stood  to  lend  hira  aid. 
The  southern  gate  was  Angad's  care, 
Who  ranged  his  bold  battalions  there, 
Hanum4n  by  the  port  that  faced 
The  setting  sun  his  legions  placed, 
And  King  Sugriva  held  the  wood 
Bast  of  the  gate  where  B^van  stood. 
On  eveiy  side  the  myriads  met, 
And  JLank&'s  walls  of  close  beset 
That  scarce  the  roving  gale  could  win 
A  passage  to  the  hosts  within. 
Loud  as  the  angry  ocean's  roar 
When  wild  waves  lash  the  rocky  shore, 
Ten  thousand  thousand  throats  upsent 
A  shout  that  tore  the  firmament, 
And  Lank&  with  each  grove  and  brook 
And  tower  and  wall  and  rampart  shook. 
The  giants  heard,  and  were  appalled  : 
Then  Baghu's  son  to  Angad  called, 
And,  led  by  kindly  duty,*  gave 
This  order  merciful  as  brave  : 

*  Go,  Angad,  B&van's  presence  seek, 
And  thus  my  words  of  warning  speak  ; 

•  How  art  thou  changed  and  fallen  now, 
O  Monarch  of  the  giants,  thou 
Whose  impious  fury  would  not  spare 
Saint,  nymph,  or  spirit  of  the  air  ; 
Whose  foot  in  haughty  triumph  trod 
On  Yaksha,  king,  and  Serpent  God  : 


'  '  Varuna. 

5»  The  dutv  of  a  king  to  save  the  lives 
of  his  people  and  avoid  bloodshed  until 
milder  methods  have  been  tried  in  vain. 


How  art  thou  fallen  from  th5r  pride 
Which  Brahm&'s  favour  fortified  t 
With  myriads  at  thy  Lanka's  i^ate 
I  stand  my  righteous  ire  to  sate. 
And  punish  thee  with  sword  and  flame* 
The  tyrant  fiend  who  stole  my  dame. 
Now  show  the  might,  emnlov  thegui^ 
O  Monarch  of  the  giants^  isle. 
Which  stole  a  helpless  danae  away  : 
Call  up  thy  power  and  strength  to-day. 
Once  more  I  warn  thee.  K4kshas  King, 
This  hour  the  Maithil  lady  bring. 
And,  yielding  while  there  yet  is  time. 
Seek,  suppliant,  pardon  for  the  crime^ 
Or  I  will  leave  beneath  the  sun 
No  living  Bdkshas,  no,  not  one. 
In  vain  from  battle  wilt  thou  fly. 
Or  borne  on  pinions  seek  the  sky  ; 
The  hand  of  li&ma  shall  not  spare  ; 
His  fiery  shaft  shall  smite  thee  there.* 

He  ceased:  and  Angad  bowed  his  head; 
Thence  like  embodied  flame  he  sped. 
And  lighted  from  his  airy  road 
Within  the  B&kshas  king's  abode. 
There  sate,  the  centre  of  a  ring 
Of  counsellors,  the  giant  king. 
Swift  through  the  circle  Angad  pressed. 
And  spoke  with  fury  in  his  breast ; 
*  Sent  by  the  lord  of  Kosal's  land. 
His  envoy  here,  O  King,  I  stand, 
Angad  the  t>on  of  B^i :  fame 
Has  haply  taught  thine  ears  my  name. 
Thus  in  the  words  of  K&ma  I 
Am  come  to  warn  thee  or  defy  : 
Come  forth,  and  fighting  in  the  van 
Display  the  spirit  of  a  man. 
This  arm  shall  slay  thee,  tyrant :  all 
Thy  nobles,  kith  and  kin  shall  fall : 
And  earth  and  heaven,  from  terror  freed. 
Shall  joy  to  see  the  oppressor  bleed. 
Vibhishan,  -when  his  foe  is  slain. 
Anointed' king  in  peace  shall  reign. 
Once  more  I  counsel  thee :  repent. 
Avoid  the  mortal  punishment. 
With  honour  due  the  dame  restore. 
And  pardon  for  thy  sin  implore.* 

Loud  rose  the  king's  infuriate  cry: 
'  Seize,  seize  the  V&nar  :  let  him  die.* 
Four  of  his  band  their  lord  obeyed. 
And  eager  hands  on  Angad  laid. 
He  purposing  his  strength  to  show 
Gave  no  resistance  to  the  foe. 
But  swiftly  round  his  captors  cast 
His  mighty  arms  and  held  them^  fast. 
Fierce  shout  and  cry  around  him  rang : 
Light  to  the  palace  roof  he  sprang. 
There  his  detaining  arms  unwound. 
And  hurled  the  giants  to  the  ground. 
Then,  smiting  with  a  fearful  stroke, 
A  turret  from  the  roof  he  broken— 
As  when  the  fiery  levin  sent 
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By  Indra  from  the  clouds  has  rent 
The  proud  peak  of  the  Lord  of  Snow,— 
And  flung  the  etony  mass  below. 
Again  with  loud  terrific  cry 
He  sprang  exulting  to  the  sky, 
And,  joyous  for  his  errand  done, 
Stood  by  the  side  of  Ragha's  son* 

CANTO  XLIL 


THE  SALLY. 

SHU  was  the  cry,  •  The  Vdnar  foes 
Around  the  leaguered  city  close.' 
King  R4van  from  the  terrace  gazed 
And  saw,  with  eyes  where  fury  blazed. 
The  Vanar  host  in  serried  ranks 
Press  to  the  moat  and  line  the  banks, 
And,  first  in  splendour  and  in  place. 
The  lion  lord  of  Raghu's  race. 
And  R4ma  looked  on  Lank^  where 
Gay  flags  were  streaming  to  the  air, 
And,  while   keen   sorrow  pierced    him 

through, 
His  loving  thoughts  to  Sit&  flew : 

•  There,  there  in  deep  affliction  jy^es 
My  darling  with  the  fawn-libe  eyes. 
There  on  the  cold  bare  ground  she  keeps 
Sad  vi^l  and  for  R4ma  weeps.' 

Mad  with  the  thought, '  Charge,  charge,* 
he  cried. 

*  Let  earth  with  R&kshas  blood  be  dyed.' 

Besponsive  to  his  call  rang  out 
A  loud,  a  universal  shout. 
As  myriads  filled  the  moat  with  stone. 
Trees,  rocks,  and  mountains  overthrown, 
And  charging  at  their  leader's  call 
Pressed  forward  furious  to  the  wall. 
Some  in  their  headlong  ardour  scaled 
The  rampart's  height,  the  guard  assailed, 
And  many  a  ponderous  fragment  rent 
From  portal,  tower,  and  battlement. 
Huge  gates  adorned  with  burnished  gold 
Were  loosed  and  lifted  from  their  hold  ; 
And  post  and  pillar,  with  a  sound 
Like  thunder,  fell  upon  the  ground. 
At  every  portal,  east  and  west 
A  nd  north  and  south,  the  chieftains  pressed 
Each  in  his  post  appointed  led 
His  myriads  in  the  forest  bred. 

'  Charge,  let  the  gates  be  opened  wide  : 
'  Charge,  charge,  my  giants/  K4van  cried. 
They  heard  his  voice,  and  loud  and  long 
Kang  the  wild  clamour  of  the  throng. 
And  shell  and  drum  their  notes  upseut. 
And  every  martial  instrument. 
Forth,  at  the  bidding  of  their  lord 
From  every  gate  the  giants  poured, 
j^s,  when  the  waters  rise  and  swell, 
QUge  waves  preceding  waves  impel. 


Again  from  every  V&nar  throat 

A  scream  of  fierce  defiance  smote 

The  welkin  :  earth  and  sea  and  sky 

Beechoed  with  the  awful  cry. 

The  roar  of  elephants,  the  neigh 

Of  horses  eager  for  the  fray, 

The  frequent  clash  of  warriors'  steel, 

The  rattling  of  the  chariot  wheel. 

Fierce  was  the  deadly  fight :  opposed 

In  terrible  array  they  closed, 

As  when  the  Gods  of  heaven  enragced- 

With  rebel  fiends  wild  battle  waged. 

Axe,  spear,  and  mace  were  wielded  well : 

At  every  blow  a  V&nar  fell. 

But  shivered  rock  and  brandished  tree 

Brought  many^  a  giant  on  his  knee. 

To  perish  in  his  turn  beneath 

The  deadly  wounds  of  nails  and  teeth. 


CANTO  XLIII. 


THE  SINGLE  COMBATS. 

Brave  chiefs  of  each  opposing  side 

Their  strength  in  single  combat  tried. 

Fierce  Indrajit  the  fight  began 

With  Angad  in  the  battle's  van, 

Samp4ti,  strongest  of  his  race. 

Stood  with  Prajangha  face  to  face. 

Haniimdn,  Jambum&ll  met 

In  mortal  opposition  set. 

Vibhishan,  brother  of  the  lord 

Of  Lanki,  raised  his  threatening  sword. 

And  singled  out,  with  eyes  a^low 

With  wrath,  ^atrughna  for  his  foe. 

The  mighty  Gaia  Tapan  sought, 

A  nd  Nila  with  Nikumbha  fought. 

Sugriva,  Vdnar  king,  defied 

Fierce  Praghas  long  in  battle  tried. 

And  Lakshman  fearlefls  in  the  fight 

Encountered  Virfip&ksha's  might. 

To  meet  the  royal  Biima  came 

Wild  Agniketu  fierce  as  flame ; 

Mitraghana,  he  who  loved  to  strike 

His  foeman  and  his  friend  alike  ; 

With  Rasmiketu,  known  and  feared 

Where'er  his  ponderous  flag  was  reared  ; 

And  Yajnakopa  whose  delight 

Was  ruin  of  the  sacred  rite. 

These  met  and  fought,  with  thousands 

more. 
And  trampled  earth  was  red  with  gore. 
Swift  as  the  bolt  which  Indra  sends 
When  fire  from  heaven  the  mountain  rends 
Smote  Indrajit  with  furious  blows 
On  Angad  queller  of  his  foes. 
But  Angad  from  his  foeman  tore 
The  murdei-ous  mace_the  warrior  bore, 
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And  low  in  dust  hie  counere  rolled. 
His  driver,  and  hU  oar  of  gold. 
Struck  by  the  shafts  Frajaneha  sped, 
The  Yftnar  chief  Sarap4ti  bled, 
But,  heedless  of  his  gashes,  he 
Crushed  down  the  giant  with  a  tree. 
Then  car-borne  Jambum6Ii  smote 
Hanum&n  on  the  chest  and  throat ; 
But  at  the  car  the  V toar  rushed, 
And  chariot,  steeds,  and  rider  crushed. 
Sugrfva  whirled  a  huge  tree  round, 
And  struck  fierce  Praghas  to  the  ground. 
One  arrow  shot  from  Lakshman^s  bow 
Laid  mighty  Virtip^sha  low. 
His  giant  foes  round  R4ma  pressed 
And  shot  their  shafts  at  head  and  breast; 
But,  when  the  iron  shower  was  spent. 
Four  arrows  from  his  bow  he  sent, 
And  every  missile,  deftly  sped  ; 
Cleft  from  the  trunk  a  giant  head.' 


CANTO  XLIV, 

THB  NIGHT. 

The  lord  of  Light  had  sunk  and  set : 
Night  came  ;  tine  foeman  struggled  yet ; 
And  fiercer  for  the  gloom  of  night 
Grew  the  wild  fury  of  the  fight. 
Scarce  could  each  warrior's  eager  eye 
The  foeman  ^m  the  friend  descry. 

*  R^shas  or  V&nar  ?  say;'  cried  each, 
And  foe  knew  foeman  oy  his  speech. 

•  Why  wilt  thou  fly  7  O  warrior,  stay  : 
'  Turn  on  the  foe.  and  rend  and  slay  :* 
Such  were  the  cries,  such  words  of  fear 
Smote  through  the  gloom  each  listening  ear. 
Each  swarthy  rover  of  the  night 
Whose  golden  armour  flashed  with  light, 
Showed  like  a  towering  hill  embraced 
By  burning  woods  about  his  waist. 

The  giants  at  the  Y^nars  flew. 
And  ravening  ate  the  foes  they  slew : 
With  mortal  bite  like  serpent's  fang. 
The  V^nars  at  the  giants  sprang. 
And  car  and  steeds  and  they  who  bore 
The  pennons  fell  bedewed  with  gore. 
No  serried  band,  no  firm  array 
The  fury  of  their  charge  coula  stay, 
Down  went  the  horse  and  rider,  down 
Went  giant  lords  of  high  renown. 
Though  midnight's  shade  was  dense  and 

dark. 
With  skill  that  swerved  not  from  the  mark 

1  I  have  omitted  several  of  these  single 
•ombats,  as  there  is  little  variety  in  the 
details  and  each  duel  results  in  the  victory 
of  the  Vtoar  or  his  ally. 


Their  bows  the  sons  of  Raghu  drew. 
And  each  keen  shaft  a  chieftain  slew. 
Uprose  the  blinding  dust  from  meads 
Ploughed  by  the  earn  and  trampling  steeds^ 
And  where  the  warriors  fell  the  flood 
Was  dark  and  ten*ible  with  blood. 
Six  giants'  singled  Hdma  out. 
And  charged  him  with  a  furious  shoat 
Loud  as  the  roaring  of  the  sea 
When  every  wind  is  raging  free. 
8ix  times  he  shot :  six  heads  were  cleft ; 
Six  giants  dead  on  earth  were  left. 
Nor  ceased  he  yet :  his  bow  he  strained. 
And  from  the  sounding  weapon  rained 
A  storm  of  shafts  whose  fiery  glare 
Filled  all  the  region  of  the  air ; 
And  chieftains  dropped  before  his  aim 
Like  moths  that  perish  in  the  flame. 
Earth  glistened  where  the  arrows  fell. 
As  shines  in  autumn  nights  a  dell 
Which  fireflies,  flashing  through  the  glooni» 
With  momentary  light  illume. 

Hut  Indrajit,  when  B&li's  son* 
ITie  victory  o'er  the  foe  had  won. 
Saw  with  a  fury-kindled  eye 
His  mangled  steeds  and  driver  die ; 
Then,  lost  in  air,  he  fled  the  fight, 
And  vanished  from  the  victor's  sight. 
The  Gods  and  saints  glad  voices  raiaedf 
And  Angad  for  his  virtue  praised ; 
And  Eaghu's  sons  bestowM  the  meed 
Of  honour  due  to  valorous  deed. 

Compelled  his  shattered  car  to  quit. 
Rage  filled  the  soul  of  Indrajit, 
Who  brooked  not,  strong  by  Brahm&*8  grace 
Defeat  from  one  of  V&nar  race. 
In  magic  mist  concealed  from  view 
His  bow  the  treacherous  warrior  drew. 
And  Raghu's  sons  were  first  to  feel 
The  tempest  of  his  winged  steel. 
Then  when  his  arrows  failed  to  kill 
The  princes  who  defied  him  still, 
He  bound  them  with  the  serpent  noose,* 
The  magic  bond  which  none  might  loose. 

CANTO  XLV. 

INDRAJIT'S  VICTORY. 

Brave  R&ma,  burning  still  to  know 
The  station  of  his  artful  foe, 

1  Tajnasatru.  Mah&pArsva,  Mahodar, 
Vajradanshtra,  Suka,  and  S4ran. 

>  Angad. 

'  A  mysterious  weapon  consistinff  of 
serpents   transformed   to  arrows   wniob 

deprived  the  wounded-j^bject  of  all 

and  power  of  motion.^ OOQiC 
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Gave  to  ten  chieftains,  mid  the  best 
Of  all  the  host,  his  hi^h  behest. 
Hwif t  rose  in  air  the  Vdnar  band  : 
Each  region  of  the  sky  they  scanned  : 
But  B4van's  son  by  magic  skill 
Checked  them  with  arrows  swifter  still. 
When  streams  of  blood  from  chest  and  side 
The  dauntless  T&nars'  limbs  had  dyed, 
The  giant  in  his  misty  shroud 
Showed  like  the  sun  obscured  by  cloud. 
Like  serpents  hissing  through  the  air. 
His  arrows  smote  the  princely  pair; 
And  from  their  limbs  at  every  rent 
A  stream  of  rushing  blood  was  sent. 
Like  Kinsuk  trees  they  stood,  that  show 
In  spring  their  blossoms*  crimson  glow. 
Then  Indrajit  with  fury  eyed 
Ikshv4ku's  royal  sons,  and  cried  : 

*  Not  mighty  Indra  can  assail 
Or  see  me  when  I  choose  to  veil 
My  form  in  battle :  and  can  ^^e. 
Children  of  earth,  contend  with  me  f 
The  arrowy  noose  this  hand  has  shot 
Has  bound  you  with  a  hopeless  knot ; 
And,  slaughtered  bv  my  shafts  and  bow, 
To  Yama's  hall  this  hour  ye  go.' 

He  spoke,  and  shouted.    Then  anew 
The  arrows  from  his  bowstring  flew. 
And  pierced,  well  aimed  with  perfect  art. 
Bach  limb  and  joint  and  vital  part. 
Transfixed  with  shafts  in  every  limb. 
Theirstrength  relaxed.theireyes  grewdim. 
As  two  tall  standards  side  by  side, 
"With  each  sustaining  rope  untied. 
Fall  levelled  by  the  nowling  blast, 
So  earth's  majestic  lords  at  last 
Beneath  the  arrowy  tempest  reeled, 
And  prostrate  pressed  the  battle  field» 


CANTO  XLVI. 
INDRAJirS  TBIDMPH. 

The  y&nar  chiefs  whose  piercing  eyes 
Scanned  eagerly  the  earth  and  skies. 
Saw  the  brave  brothers  wounded  sore 
Transfixed  with  darts  and  stained  with  gore. 
The  monarch  of  the  V&nar  race, 
With  wise  Yibhlshan,  reached  the  plaoe ; 
Angad  and  Nil  a  cam's  behind. 
And  others  of  the  forest  kind. 
And  standing  with  Han(lm&n  there 
Lamented  for  the  fallen  pair. 
Their  raelancholv  eyes  they  raised ; 
In  fruitless  searcn  a  while  they  gazed. 
But  magic  arts  Yibhlshan  knew  ; 
Not  hidden  from  his  keener  view. 
Though  veiled  by  magic  from  the  rest, 
The  son  of  R&va^  stood  oooleiaed. 


Pierce  Indrajit  with  savage  pride 
The  fallen  sons  of  Baghu  eyed, 
And  everv  giant  heart  was  proud 
As  thus  the  warrior  cried  aloud : 

'  Slain  by  mine  arrows  R&ma  lies. 
And  closed  in  death  are  Lakshman's  eyes* 
Dead  are  the  mighty  princes  who  * 
D6shan  and  Rhara  smote  and  slew. 
The  Qods  and  fiends  may  toil  in  vain 
To  free  them  from  the  binding  chain. 
The  haughtv  chief,  my  father's  dread, 
Who  drove  him  sleepless  from  his  bed, 
While  Lank&,  troubled  like  a  brook 
In  rain  time,  heard  his  name  and  shook  : 
He  whose  fierce  hate  our  lives  pursued 
Lies  helpless  by  my  shafts  subdued. 
Now  fruitless  is  each  wondrous  deed 
Wrought  by  the  race  the  forests  breed. 
And  fruitless  every  toil  at  last 
Like  cloudlets  when  the  rains  are  past.' 
Then  rose  the  shout  of  giants  loud 
As  thunder  from  a  bursting  cloud. 
When,  deeming  R&ma,  dead,  they  raised 
Their  voices  and  the  conqueror  praised. 

Still  motionless,  as  lie  the  slain. 
The  brothers  pressed  the  bloody  plain. 
No  sigh  they  drew,  no  breath  they  heaved, 
And  lay  as  though  of  life  bereaved. 
Proud  of  the  dewi  his  art  had  done. 
To  Lank&'s  town  went  R&van'sson, 
Where,  as  he  passed,  all  fear  was  stilled, 
And  every  heart  with  triumph  filled. 
Sagriva  trembled  as  he  viewed 
Each  fallen  prince  with  blood  bedewoc^ 
And  in  his  eyea  which  overflowed 
With  tears  the  flame  of  anger  glowed. 
'Calm,*  cried  Yibhlshan,  *calm  thy  learB^ 
And  stay  the  torrent  of  'thy  tears. 
Still  mu.stthe  chance  of  battle  change^ 
And  victory  still  delight  to  range. 
Our  cause  again  will  she  befriend 
And  bring  us  triumph  in  the  end. 
This  is  not  death  :  each  prince  will  break 
The  spell  that  holds  him,  and  awake ; 
Nor  long  shall  numbing  magic  bind 
The  mighty  arm,  the  lolty  mind.* 

He  ceased :  his  finger  bathed  in  dew 
Across  Sugriva's  eyes  be  drew. 
From  dulnng  mist  his  vision  freed, 
And  spoke  these  words  to  suit  the  need  : 
*  No  time  is  this  for  fear :  away 
With  fainting  heart  and  weak  delay. 
Now,  e'en  the  tear  which-  sorrow  wrings 
From  loving  eves  destruction  brings. 
Up,  on  to  battle  at  the  head 
Of  those  brave  troops  which  R4ma  led. 
Or  guardian  by  his  side  remain 
Till  sense  and  strength  the  prince  regain. 
Soon  shall  the  trance -bouna  pair  revive, 
And  from  our  hearts  all  sorrow  drive. 
Though  prostrate  on  the  eartii  he  lie, 
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Deem  not  that  lUuna'a  death  is  nigh ; 
Deem  not  that  Lakshro!  will  forget 
Or  leave  her  darling  champion  yet. 
Best  here  and  be  thy  heart  consoled  ; 
Ponder  my  word?,  be  firm  and  bold. 
I,  foremost  in  the  battle  field. 
Will  rally  all  who  faint  or  yield. 
Their  staring  eyes  betray  their  fear ; 
They  whisper  each  in  other's  ear. 
Thev,  when  they  hear  mv  cheering  cry 
And  see  the  friend  of  Eama  nigh, 
Will  cast  their  gloom  and  fears  away 
Like  faded  wreaths  of  yesterday.' 

Thus  calmed  he  King  Sugriva's  dread; 
Then  gave  new  heart  to  those  who  fled. 
Fierce  Indrajifc,  his  soul  on  fire 
With  pride  of  conquest,  sought  his  sire, 
Baised  reverent  hands,  and  told  him  all. 
The  battle  and  the  princes'  fall. 
Bejoioing  at  his  foes'  defeat 
TJpsprang  the  monarch  from  his  seat» 
Girt  by  his  giant  courtiers :  round 
His  warrior  son  his  arms  he  wound, 
Close  kisses  on  his  head  applied. 
And  heard  again  how  B6ma  died. 

CANTO  XLVII. 
srrl. 

Still  on  the  ground  where  B&ma  slept 
Their  faithful  watch  the  Vdnars  kept. 
There  Angad  stood  o'erwhelmed  with  grief 
And  many  a  lord  and  warrior  chief  ; 
And,  ranged  in  densest  mass  around, 
Their  tree-armed  legions  held  the  ground. 
Far  ranged  each  Vanar's  eager  eye, 
Now  swept  the  land,  now  sought  the  sky, 
All  fearing,  if  a  leaf  was  stirred, 
A  Rakshas  in  the  sound  they  heard. 
The  lord  of  Lank4  in  his  hall, 
Bejoicing  at  his  foeman's  fall, 
Commanded  and  the  warders  came 
Who  ever  watched  the  Maithil  dame. 
•Go,'  cried  the  Rakshas  king, '  relate 
To  Janak*s  child  her  husband's  fate. 
Low  on  the  earth  h^  R^ma  lies. 
And  dark  in  death  are  Lakshman's  eyes. 
Brin^  forth  my  car  and  let  her  ride 
To  view  the  chieftains  side  by  side. 
The  lord  to  whom  her  fancy  turned 
For  whose  dear  sake  my  love  she  spurned. 
Lies  smitten,  as  he  fiercely  led 
The  battle,  with  his  brother  dead, 
liead  forth  the  royal  lady  :  go, 
Her  husband's  lifeless  body  show. 
Then  from  all  doubt  and  terror  free 
Her  softening  heart  will  turn  to  me.' 
They  heard  his  speech:  the  car  was 
brought ; 


That  shady  grove  the  warders  8o««rfat 
Where,  mourning  R6ma  night  and  d^Ti 
The  melancholy  lady  lay. 
They  placed  her  in  the  car  and  through 
The  yielding  air  they  swiftly  flew. 
The  lady  looked  upon  the  plain. 
Looked  on  the  heaps  of  Yanar  slain. 
Saw  where,  triumphant  in  the  fi^ht. 
Thronged  the  fierce  rovers  of  the  night, 
And  V&nar  chieftains,  moumf ul^y^ 
Watched  by  the  fallen  brothers'  side. 
i?here  stretched  upon  his  gory  bed 
Each  brother  lay  as  lie  the  dead. 
With  shattered  mail  and  splintered  bov, 
Pierced  by  the  arrows  of  the  foe. 
When  on  the  pair  her  eyes  she  bent. 
Burst  from  her  lips  a  wild  lament. 
Her  eyes  o'erflowed,  she  groaned  and  si^ed 
And  Uiu8  in  trembling  accents  cried : 


CANTO  XLVin. 

SITA'S  LAMENT. 

'  False  are  they  all,  proved  false  to-d«y» 
The  prophets  of  my  fortune,  they 
Who  in  the  tranquil  time  of  old 
A  blessed  life  for  me  foretold. 
Predicting  I  should  never  know 
A  childless  dame's,  a  widow's  woe. 
False  are  they  all,  their  words  are  vain. 
For  thou,  my  lord  and  life,  art  slain. 
False  was  the  priest  and  vain  his  lore 
Who  blessed  me  in  those  days  of  yore 
By  Rama's  side  in  bliss  to  reign  ; 
For  thou,  my  lord  and  life,  art  slain. 
They  hailed  me  happy  from  my  birth. 
Proud  empress  of  the  lord  of  earth. 
They  blessed  me— but  the  thought  is  pain— 
For  thou,  my  lord  and  life,  art  slain. 
Ah,  fruitless  hope  !  each  glorious  sign 
That  stamps  the  future  queen  is  min^ 
With  no  ill-omened  mark  to  show 
A  widow's  crushinp^  hour  of  woe. 
They  say  my  hair  is  black  and  fine,  ^ 
They  praise  my  brows'  continuous  line ; 
My  even  teeth  divided  well, 
My  bosom  for  its  graceful  swell. 
They  praise  my  feet  and  fingers  oft ; 
They  say  my  skin  is  smooth  and  soft, 
And  call  me  happy  to  possess 
The  twelve  fair  marks  that  bring  suocess.' 
But  ah,  what  profit  shall  I  gain  ? 
Thou,  O  my  lord  and  life,  art  slain. 
The  flattering  seer  in  former  days 
My  gentle  girlish  smile  would  praise^ 
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And  swear  that  holy  water  sh^d 
By  Br/ihman  hands  upon  my  head 
Should  make  me  ^ueen,  a  monarch's  bride : 
How  is  the  promise  verified  ? 
Matchless  in  might  the  brothers  slew 
In  Janastb&n  the  giant  crew. 
And  forced  the  indomitable  sea 
To  let  them  pass  to  rescue  me. 
Theirs  was  tne  fiery  weapon  hurled 
By  him  who  rules  the  watery  world  ;* 
Theirs  the  dire  shaft  by  Indra  sped  ; 
Theirs  was  the  mystic  Brahmd'a  Head.* 
In  vain  thev  fought,  tlie  bold  and  brave  : 
A  coward's  hand  their  death- wounds  gave. 
By  secret  shafts  and  magic  spell 
The  brothers,  peers  of  Indra,  fell. 
That  foe,  if  seen  by  R&ma's  eye 
One  moment,  had  not  lived  to  fly. 
Though  swift  as  thought,  his  utmost  speed 
Had  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  need. 
No  might,  no  tear,  no  prayer  may  stay 
Fate's  dark  inevitable  day. 
Nor  could  their  matchless  valour  shield 
These  heroes  on  the  battle  field. 
I  sorrow  for  the  noble  dead, 
I  mourn  my  hopes  for  ever  fled; 
But  chief  my  weeping  eyes  o'erflow 
For  Queen  Eausaly&'s  hopeless  woe. 
The  widowed  queen  is  counting  now 
Each  hour  prescribed  by  R&ma's  vow, 
And  lives  because  she  longs  to  see 
Once  more  her  princely  sons  and  me.' 

Then  Trijat&,»  of  gentler  mould 
Though  B&kshas  bom,  her  grief  consoled: 
*  Dear  Queen,  thy  causelesft  woe  dispel: 
Thy  husband  lives,  and  all  is  well. 
Look  round :  in  every  Vtoar  face 
The  light  of  joyful  hope  I  trace. 
Not  thus,  believe  me,  shine  the  eyes 
Of  warriors  when  their  leader  dies 
An  Army,  when  the  chief  is  dead. 
Flies  from  the  field  dispirited. 
Here,  undisturbed  in  firm  array. 
The  V&nars  by  the  brothers  stay. 
Love  prompts  my  speech :  no  longer  grieve; 
Ponder  my  counsel,  and  believe. 
These  lips  of  mine  from  earliest  youth 
Have  spoken,  and  shall  speak,  the  truth. 
Deep  in  my  heart  thy  gentle  grace 
^nd  patient  virtues  hold  their  place. 
rum,  lady,  turn  once  more  thine  eye  : 
Though  pierced  with  shafts  the  heroes  lie. 


>  Varun. 

*  The  name  of  one  of  the  mystical 
weapons  the  command  over  which  was 
riven  by  Visylunitra  to  K4ma,  as  related 
n  Book  I. 

>  One  of  S!t&'i  guard,  and  her  com- 
lorter  on  a  former  oooasion  also. 


On  brows  and  cheeks  with  blood-drops  wet 
The  light  of  beauty  lingers  yet. 
Such  beauty  ne*er  is  found  in  death. 
But  vanishes  with  parting  breath. 
O,  tmst  the  hope  these  tokens  give ; 
The  heroes  are  not  dead,  but  live.' 

Then  Sft6  joined  her  hands,  and  sighed, 
•  O,  may  thy  words  be  verified  1* 
The  car  was  tumed,  which  fleet  as  thought 
The  mourning  queen  to  Lank&  brought. 
They  led  her  to  the  garden,  where 
Again  she  yielded  to  despair. 
Lamenting  for  the  chiefs  who  bled 
On  earth's  cold  bosom  with  the  dead. 
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Banged  round  the  spot  where  R&ma  fell 

Each  y&nar  chief  stood  sentinel. 

At  length  the  mighty  hero  broke 

The  trance  that  held  him,  and  awoke. 

He  saw  his  senseless  brother,  dyed 

With  blood  from  head  to.  foot,  and  cried: 

*  What  have  I  now  to  do  with  life 

Or  rescue  of  my  prisoned  wife. 

When  thus  before  my  weeping  eyes, 

Slain  in  the  fight,  my  brotner  lies  ? 

A  queen  like  Siti  I  may  find 

Among  the  best  of  womankind, 

But  never  such  a  brother,  tried 

In  war,  my  guardian,  friend,  and  guide. 

If  he  be  dead,  the  brave  and  true, 

I  will  not  live  but  perish  too. 

How,  reft  of  Lakshman,  shall  I  meet 

My  mother,  and  Kaikeyi  greet? 

My  brother's  eager  question  brook. 

And  fond  Sumitr&'s  longing  look  ? 

What  shall  I  say,  o'erwhelmed  with  shame 

To  cheer  the  miserable  dame  ? 

How,  when  she  hears  her  son  is  dead. 

Will  her  sad  heart  be  comforted  % 

Ah  me,  for  longer  life  unfit 

This  mortal  body  will  I  quit ; 

For  Lakshman  slaughtered  for  my  sake, 

From  sleep  of  death  will  never  wake. 

Ah  when  I  sank  oppressed  with  care. 

Thy  gentle  voice  could  soothe  despair. 

And  art  thou,  O  my  brother,  killed  ? 

Is  that  dear  voice  for  ever  stilled  ? 

Cold  are  those  lips,  my  brother,  whence 

Came  never  word  to  breed  offence  ? 

Ah.  stretched  upon  the  gory  plain 

My  brother  lies  untimely  slam ; 

Numbed  is  the  mighty  arm  that  slew 

The  leaders  of  the  giant  crew. 

Transfixed  with  shafts,  with  blood-streams 

red. 
Thou  liest  on  thy  lowly  bod :    _ 
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So  sinks  to  rest»  his  journey  done, 
Mid  arrowy  rays  the  crimson  sun. 
Thou,  when  from  home  and  sire  I  fled, 
ITie  wood's  wild  ways  with  me  wouldst 

tread  : 
Now  close  to  thine  my  steps  shall  be, 
For  1  in  death  will  follow  thee. 
Vibhishan  now  will  curse  my  name, 
And  B4ma  as  a  braggart  blame, 
Who  promised— but  his  word  is  vain— 
That  he  in  Lank&'s  isle  should  reign. 
Beturn,  Sugriva  :  reft  of  me 
Lead  back  thy  Y^nars  o'er  the  sea, 
Kor  hope  to  battle  face  -to  face 
With  him  who  rules  the  giant  race. 
Well  have  ye  done  and  nobly  fought. 
And  death  in  de8{)erate  combat  sought. 
All  that  heroic  might  can  do, 
Brave  V^nars,  has  been  doue  by  you. 
My  faithful  friends  1  now  dismiss  : 
Beturn  :  my  last  farewell  is  this.' 

Bedewed  with  tears  was  every  cheek 
As  thus  the  V&nars  heard  hiin  speak. 
Vibhishan  on  the  field  had  stayed 
The  V4nar  hosts  who  fled  dismayed. 
Now  lifting  up  his  mace  on  high 
With  martial  step  the  chief  drew  nigh. 
The  hosts  who  watched  by  B4ma*8  side 
Beheld  his  shape  and  giant  stride. 
'Tis  he,  'tis  Ravan's  son,  they  thought : 
And  all  in  flight  their  safety  songht. 


CANTO  L. 


THE  BROKEN  SPELL. 

Sugriva  viewed  the  flying  crowd, 
And  thus  to  Angad  cried  aloud  : 

•  Why  run  the  trembling  hosts,  as  flee 
Storm-scattered  barks  across  the  sea  ?' 

'  Dost  thou  not  mark,'  the  chief  replied, 
'TransHxed    with    shafts,    with    blood- 
streams dyed. 
With  arrowy  toils  about  them  wound. 
The  sons  of  Raghu  on  the  ground  V 

That  moment  brought  Viohishan  near: 
Sugriva  knew  tbe  cause  of  fear, 
And  ordered  J^mbav^n,  who  led 
The  bearsi  to  check  the  hosts  that  fled. 
The  king  of  bears  his  best  obeyed  : 
The  V4uars'  headlong  flight  was  stayed. 
A  little  while  Vibhishan  eyed 
The  brothers  fallen  side  by  side. 
His  giant  fingers  wet  with  dew 
Across  the  heroes'  eyes  he  drew, 
Still  on  the  pair  his  sad  look  bent, 
And  spoke  these  words  in  wild  lament : 

*  Ah  for  the  mighty  chiefs  brought  low 
By  coward  hand  and  stealthy  blow  ! 
Brave  pair  who  loved  the  open  tight, 


Slain  by  that  rover  of  the  night. 
Dishonest  is  the  victory  won 
By  Indrajit  mv  brother's  son. 
I  on  their  mignt  for  aid  relied, 
And  in  my  cause  they  fought  and  died. 
Lost  is  the  hope  that  soothed  each  pain : 
I  live,  but  live  no  more  to  reign. 
While  Lank&'s  lord,  untouched  by  ill. 
Exults  in  safe  defiance  still.' 

'  Not  thus,'  Sugriva  said,  •  repine. 
For  Lank&'s  isle  shall  still  be  thine. 
Nor  let  the  tyrant  and  his  son 
Exult  before  the  fight  be  done. 
These  royal  chiefs,  though  now  disihayed, 
Freed  from  the  spell  by  Gamd's  aid, 
Triumphant  yet  the  foe  shall  meet 
And  lay  the  robber  at  their  feet.  * 

His  hope  the  V4nar  monarch  tol  d. 
And  thus  Vibbishan's  grief  consoled. 
Then  to  Sushen  who  at  his  side 
Expectant  stood,  Sugriva  cried  : 
'When  these  regain  thei  r  strength  and  aenae^ 
Fly,  bear  them  to  Eishkindhd  hence. 
Here  with  my  legions  will  I  stay. 
The  tyrant  and  his  kinsmen  slay. 
And,  rescued  from  the  giant  king. 
The  Maithil  lady  will  1  bring. 
Like  Glory  lost  of  old,  restored 
By  Sakra,  heaven's  almighty  lord.' 

Sushen  made  answer : '  Hear  me  yet : 
When  Gods  and  fiends  in  battle  met, 
So  fiercely  fought  the  demon  crew. 
So  wild  a  storm  of  arrows  flew, 
That  heavenly  warriors  faint  with  pain. 
Sank  smitten  by  the  ceaseless  rain. 
Vrihaspati,'  with  herb  and  spell, 
Cured  the  sore  wounds  of  those  who  fdL 
And,  skilled  in  arts  that  heal  and  save^ 
New  life  and  sense  and  vigour  gave. 
Far,  on  the  Milky  Ocean's  shore, 
Still  grow  those  herbs  in  boundless  store  ; 
Let  swiftest  V^nars  thither  speed 
And  bring  them  for  our  utmost  need. 
Those  herbs  that  on  the  mountain  spring 
Let  Panas  and  Samp4ti  bring, 
For  well  the  wondrous  leaves  they  know. 
That  heal  each  wound  and  life  bestow. 
Beside  that  sea  which,  churned  of  yore. 
The  amrit  on  its  surface  bore, 
Where  the  white  billows  lash  the  land, 
Chandra's  fair  height  and  Drona  stand. 
Planted  by  Gods  each  glittering  steep 
Looks  down  upon  the  milky  deep. 
Let  fleet  HanfimAn  bring  us  thence 
Those  herbs  of  wondrous  influence.* 

Meanwhile  the  rushing  wind  grew  loud, 
Bed  lightnings  flashed  from  banks  of  cloud. 
The  mountains  shook,  the  wild  waves  torn. 
And  smitten  with  resistless  blows 
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Jnrooted  fell  each  stately  tre« 
[?hat  fringed  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
Lll  life  within  the  waters  feared  : 
.^hen,  as  the  Y&nars  gazed,  appeared 
Ung  Garud's  self,  a  wondrous  sight, 
>i8closed  in  flames  of  fierv  light, 
i'rom  his  fierce  eye  in  sudden  dread 
lU  serpents  in  a'moment  fled. 
Lnd  those  transformed  to  shafts  that  hound 
Phe  princes  vanished  in  the  ground. 
>]i  Ka)^hu*s  sons  his  eyes  he  bent, 
Lnd  hailed  the  lords  armi  potent. 
7 hen  o*er!them  stooped  the  feathered  king, 
ind  touched  their  laces  with  his  wing, 
lis  healing  touch  their  pangs  allayed, 
ind  closed  each  rent  the  shafts  had  made, 
^gain  their  eyes  were  bright  and  bold, 
Lgain  the  smooth  skin  shone  like  gold. 
Igain  within  their  shell  enshrinedf 
)ame  memory  and  each  power  of  mind; 
Lnd,  from  those  numbing  bonds  released, 
;heir  spirit,  eeal,  and  strength  increased. 
i*irm  on  their  feet  they  stocKl,  and  then 
Thus  B4ma  spake,  the  lord  of  men : 

'  By  thy  dear  grace  in  sorest  need 
from  deadly  bund»  we  both  are  freed. 
?o  these  glad  eyes  as  welcome  now 
Ls  Aja'  or  my  sire  art  thou, 
yho  art  thou,  mighty  being?  say, 
Phus  glorious  in  thy  bright  array.* 
ie  ceased  :  the  king  of  birds  replied, 
V^hile  flashed  his  eye  with  joy  and  pride: 
In  me,  O  Baghu's  son,  behold 
>ne  who  has  loved  thee  from  of  old : 
Jarud,  the  lord  of  all  that  fly, 
I'hy  guardian  and  thy  friend  am  I, 
^ot  all  the  Gods  in  heaven  could  loose 
Chese  numbing  bonds,  this  serpent  noose, 
therewith  fierce  R&van's  son,  renowned 
for  magic  arts,  your  limbs  had  bound. 
L'hose  arrows  fixed  in  every  limb 
^ere  mighty  snakes,  transformed  by  him. 
Blood-thirsty  race,  they  live  beneath 
The  earth,  and  slay  with  venomed  teeth. 
>n,  smite  the  lord  of  Lank&'s  isle, 
■(ut  guard  you  from  the  giants*  guile 
IVho  each  dishonest  art  employ 
Lnd  by  deceit  brave  foes  destroy, 
(o  shfldl  the  tyrant  B&van  bleed, 
Lnd  Sit&  from  his  power  be  freed.' 
^hus  Garud  spake :  then,  swift  as  thought, 
?he  region  of  the  sky  he  sought, 
Vhere  in  the  distance  like  a  olaze 
>f  fire  he  vanished  from  the  gaze. 

Then  the  glad  V&nars*  joy  rang  out 
n  many  a  wild  tumultuous  shout, 
Lnd  the  loud  roar  of  drum  and  shell 
ttartled  each  distant  sentinel. 


1  B6ma'8  grandfather. 


CAliTO  LI. 

DHITMBAiKSHA'S  SALLY. 

King  R&van,  where  he  sat  within, 
Heard  from  his  hall  the  deafening  din, 
And  with  a  spirit  ill  at  ease 
Addressed  his  lords  in  words  like  these  : 

'  That  warlike  shout,  those  joyous  cries, 
Loud  as  the  thunder  of  the  skies, 
Dpsent  from  every  V&nar  throat. 
Some  new- bom  confidence  denote. 
Hark,  how  the  sea  and  trembling  shore 
Be-echo  with  the  V&nars'  roar. 
Though  arrowy  chains,  securely  twined 
Both  Rdma  and  his  brother  bind. 
Still  must  the  fierce  triumphant  shout 
Disturb  my  soul  with  rising  doubt. 
Swift  envoys  to  the  army  send. 
And  learn  what  change  these  cries  portend.* 

Obedient,  at  their  master's  call. 
Fleet  giants  clomb  the  circling  wall. 
They  saw  the  V&nars  formed  and  led : 
They  saw  Sugriva  at  their  head, 
The  brothers  from  their  bonds  released: 
And  hope  grew  faint  and  fear  inpreased. 
Their  faces  pale  with  doubt  and  dread. 
Back  to  the  giant  king  they  sped. 
And  to  his  startled  ear  revealed 
The  tidings  of  the  battle  field. 

The  flush  of  rage  a  while  gave  place 
To  chilling  fear  tnat  changed  his  face : 

*  What  ?'  cried  the  tyrant.'  are  my  foes 
Freed  from  the  binding  snakes  that  close 
With  venomed  clasp  round  head  and  limb. 
Bright  as  the  sun  and  fierce  like  him : 
The  spell  a  God  bestowed  of  yore. 
The  spell  that  never  failed  before  ? 
If  arts  like  these  be  useless,  how 
Shall  giant  strength  avail  us  now 
Go  forth,  Dh(imr&ksha,  good  at  need, 
The  bravest  of  my  warriors  lead : 
Force  through  the  foe  thy  conquering  way> 
And  R4ma  and  the  V&nars  slay.* 

Before  his  king  with  reverence  due 
Dh(imr4ksha  bowed  him,  and  withdrew. 
Around  him  at  his  summons  came 
Fierce  legions  led  by  chiefs  of  fame. 
Well  armed  with  sword  and  spear  and  mace, 
They  hurried  to  the  gathering  place. 
And  rushed  to  battle,  borne  at  speed 
By  elephant  and  car  and  steed. 

CANTO  LII. 

DHITMBAKSHA'S  DEATH, 

The  V&nars  saw  the  giant  foe 
Pour  from  the  gate  in  gallant  show. 
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Kejoiced  with  warriors*  fierce  delight 
And  shouted,  loDging  for  the  fight, 
l^ear  came  the  hosts  and  nearer  yet : 
Dire  was  the  tumult  as  they  met, 
As,  serried  line  to  line  opposed, 
The  y&nars  and  the  giants  closed. 
Fierce  on  the  foe  the  V4nars  rushed, 
And,  wielding  trees,  the  foremost  crushed ; 
But,  feathered  from  the  heron's  winjj^, 
With  eager  flight  from  sounding  string. 
Against  them  shot  with  surest  aim 
A  ceaseless  storm  of  arrows  came  ; 
And,  pierced  in  head  and  chest  and  side, 
Full  many  a  Y&nar  fell  and  died. 
They  perished  slain  in  fierce  attacks 
With  sword  and  pike  and  battle-axe ; 
But  myriads  following  undismayed 
Their  valour  in  the  fight  displayed. 
Unnumbered  V6nars  rent  and  torn 
With  shaft  and  spear  to  earth  were  borne. 
But  crushed  by  branchy  trees  and  blocks 
Of  jagged  stone  and  shivered  rooks 
Which  the  wild  V&nars  wielded  well 
The  bravest  of  the  giants  fell. 
Their  trampled  banners  strewed  the  fields, 
And  broken  swords  and  spears  and  shields ; 
And,  crushed  by  blows  which  none  might 

stay, 
Cars,  elephants,  and  riders  lay. 
Dh(imr6ksha  turned  his  furious  eye 
And  saw  his  routed  legions  fly. 
Still  dauntless,  with  terrific  blows, 
He  struck  and  slew  his  foremost  foes. 
At  every  blow,  at  every  thrust, 
He  laid  a  Vdnar  in  the  dust. 
80  fell  they  neath  the  sword  and  lance 
In  battle's  wild  Gandharva*  dance, 
Where  clang  of  bow  and  clash  of  sword 
Did  duty  for  the  silvery  chord, 
And  hoofs  that  rang   and   steeds  that 

neighed 
Loud  concert  for  the  dancers  made. 
So  fiercely  from  Dh^mr&ksha's  bow 
His  arrows  rained  in  ceaseless  flow, 
The  y&nar  legions  turned  and  fled 
To  all  the  winds  discomfited. 
HanOm&n  saw  the  Ydnars  fly  : 
He  heaved  a  mighty  rock  on  high, 
His  keen  eyes  flashed  with  wrathful  fire. 
And.  rapid  as  the  Wind  his  sire. 
Strong  as  the  rushing  tempests  are, 
He  hurled  it  at  the  advancing  car. 
Swift  through  the  air  the  missile  sang : 
The  giant  from  the  chariot  sprang, 
Ere  crushed  by  that  territic  blow 
Lay  pole  and  wheel  and  flag  and  bow. 
Hantim&n's  eyes  with  fury  blazed ; 
A  mountain's  rocky  peak  he  raised, 


*  The   Qandharvas    are   warriors   and 
Minstrels  of  Indra's  heaven. 


Poised  it  on  high  in  act  to  throw. 
And  rushed  upon  his  giant  foe. 
Dhfimrdksha  saw  :  he  raised  his  mace 
And  smote  Hantim&n  on  the  face. 
Who  maddened  by  the  wound's  keen  pai^ 
Again  upon  his  foeman  sprang  ; 
And  on  the  giant's  head  the  rock 
Descended  with  resistless  shook. 
Crushed  was  each  limb :  a  shapeless  i 
He  lay  upon  the  blood-stained  grass. 


CANTO  LIII. 

VAJRADANSHTRA'S  SALLY. 

When  R4va9  in  his  palace  heard 
The  mournful  news,  his  wrath  wassttired; 
And,  gasping  like  a  furious  snake. 
To  Vajradanshtra  thus  he  spake : 

*  Go  forth,  my  fiercest  captain,  lead 
The  bravest  of  the  giants'  breed. 
Go  forth,  the  sons  of  Baghu  slay 
And  by  their  side  Sugriva  lay.' 

He  ceased:  the  chieftain  bowed  hisbeid 
And  forth  with  gathered  troops  he  sped. 
Cars,  camels,  st^s  were  well  arrayed. 
And  coloured  banners  o*er  them  played. 
Rings  decked  his  arms :  about  his  wuit 
The  life-protecting  mail  was  braced. 
And  on  the  chieftain's  forehead  set 
Glittered  his  cap  and  coronet. 
Borne  on  a  bannered  oar  that  glowed 
With  golden  sheen  the  warrior  rode. 
And  footmen  marched  with  spear  and 

sword 
And  bow  and  mace  behind  their  lord. 
In  pomp  and  pride  of  warlike  state 
They  sallied  from  the  southern  gate. 
But  saw,  as  on  their  way  they  sped. 
Dread  signs  around  and  overhead. 
For  there  were  meteors  falling  fast, 
Though  not  a  cloud  its  shadow  cast ; 
And  each  ill-omened  bird  and  beast, 
Forboding  death,  the  fear  increased. 
While  many  a  giant  slipped  and  reeled, 
Falling  before  he  reached  the  field. 
They  met  in  mortal  strife  engaged. 
And  long  and  fierce  the  battle  raged. 
Spears,    swords   uplifted,  gleamed  aid 

flashed. 
And  many  a  chief  to  earth  was  dashed, 
A  ceaseless  storm  of  arrows  rained, 
And  limbs  were  pierced  and  blood-dis- 

tained. 
Terrific  was  the  sound  that  filled 
The  air,  and  every  heart  was  chilled, 
As  hurtling  o'er  the  giants  flew 
The  rocks  and  trees  which  Vdnars  threw. 
Fierce  as  a  hungry  lion  when 
Unwary  deer  approach  his  den, 
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Lnj^ad,  his  eyes  with  fury  red, 
Vavin^  a  tree  above  his  head, 
tushed  with  wild    charge    which  none 

could  stay 
Vhere  stood  the  giants'  dense  array, 
jike  tall  trees  levelled  by  the  blast 
before  him  fell  the  gianttt  fast, 
Lnd  earth  that  streamed  with  blood  was 

strewn 
^ith  warriors,  steeds,  and  cars  overthrown. 


CANTO  LIV. 

VAJRADANSHTRA'S  DEATH. 

Phe  giant  leader  fiercely  rained 
.-lis  arrows  and  the  tight  maintained. 
Sach  time  the  clanging  cord  he  drew 
±is  certain  shaft  a  V^nar  slew. 
Then,  as  the  creatures  he  has  made 
fly  to  the  Lord  of  Life  for  aid, 
Co  Angad  for  protection  fled 
The  Vanar  hosts  dispirited. 
E?hen  raged  the  battle  fiercer  yet 
^heu  Angad  and  the  giant  met. . 
\,  hundred  thousand  arrows,  hot 
^ith  flame.s  of  fire,  the  giant  shot ; 
Ind  every  shaft  he  deftly  sent 
lis  foeman's  body  pierced  and  rent. 
@*rom  Angad's  limbs  ran  floods  of  gore  : 
\.  stately  tree  from  earth  he  tore, 
iVbich,  maddened  as  his  gashes  bled, 
rie  hurled  at  his  ooponedt's  head. 
lis  bow  the  dauntless  giant  drew  ; 
?o  meet  the  tree  swift  arrows  flew, 
:; becked  the  huge  missile*s  onward  way, 
\xx&  harmless  on  the  earth  it  lay. 
L  while  the  Y&nar  chieftain  gazed, 
Then  from  the  earth  a  rock  he  raised 
ieat  from  a  thunder-splitten  height, 
Lnd  cast  it  with  resistless  might 
Che  giant  marked,  and,  mace  in  hand, 
!^eapt  from  his  chariot  to  the  sand, 
iSre  the  rough  mass  descending  broke 
Dhe  seat,  the  wheel,  the  pole  and  yoke. 
Then  Angad  seized  a  shattered  hill, 
Vhereon  the  trees  were  flowering  still, 
Lnd  with  full  force  the  jagged  peak 
Tell  orashine  on  the  giant's  cheek. 
le  staggered,  reeled,  and  fell :  the  blood 
3-ashed  from  the  giant  in  a  flood, 
ief  t  of  his  might,  each  sense  astray, 
L  while  upon  the  sand  he  lay. 
$ut  strength  and  wandering  senseretumed 
Lgain  his  eyes  with  fury  burned, 
Lnd  with  his  mace  upraised  on  high 
le  wounded  Angad  on  the  thigh. 
'hen  from  his  hand  his  mace  he  threw, 
jmd  closer  to  his  f  oeman  drew. 


Then  with  their  fists  they  fought,  and 

smote 
On  brow  and  cheek  and  chest  and  throat. 
Worn  out  with  toll,  their  limbs  Jbede wed. 
With  blood,  the  strife  they  still  renewed, 
Like  Mercury  and  fiery  Mars 
Met  in  fierce  battle  mid  the  stars. 

A  while  the  deadly  fight  was  stared : 
Each  armed  him  with  his  trusty  blade 
Whose  sheath  with  tinkling  bells  supplied. 
And  golden  net,  adorned  his  side  ; 
And  gra8t)ed  his  ponderous  leather  shield 
To  fight  till  one  should  fall  or  yield. 
Uunumbered  wounds  they  gave  and  took : 
Their  wearied  bodies  reeled  and  shook. 
At  length  upon  the  sand  that  drank 
Streams  of  their  blood  the  warriors  sank. 
But  as  a  serpent  rears  his  head 
Sore  wounded  by  a  peasants  tread, 
So  Angad,  fallen  on  his  knees, 
Tet  gathered  strength  his  sword  to  seize ; 
And,  severed  by  the  glittering  blade. 
The  giant's  head  on  earth  was  laid. 


I  omit  Cantos  LV.,  LVI.,  LVII.,  and 
LYIII.  which  relate  how  Akampan  and 
Prahasta  sally  out  and  fall.  There  is  little 
novelty  of  incident  in  these  Cantos  and 
the  result  are  exactly  the  same  as  before. 
In  Canto  LY.  Akampan,  at  the  command 
of  R4van,  leads  forth  his  troops.  EvU 
omens  are  seen  and  heard.  The  enemies 
meet,  and  many  fall  on  each  side,  the 
V&nars  transfixed  with  arrows,  the 
B^kshases  crushed  with  rocks  and  trees. 

In  Canto  LYI.  Akampan  sees  that  the 
Bdkshases  are  worsted,  and  fights  with 
redoubled  rage  and  vigour.  The  Y&nars 
fall  fast  under  his  "nets  of  arrows." 
Hanum^n  comes  to  the  rescue.  He  throws 
mountain  peaks  at  the  giant  which  are 
dexterously  stopped  with  flights  of  arrows; 
and  at  last  beats  him  down  and  kills  him 
with  a  tree. 

In  Canto  LYII.  B&van  is  seriously 
alarmed.  He  declares  that  he  himself, 
Eumbhakarna  or  Prahasta,  must  go  forth. 
Prahasta  sallies  out  vaunting  that  the 
fowls  of  the  air  shall  eat  their  fiJl  of 
Y4nar  flesh. 

In  Canto  LYIII.  the  two  armies  meet. 
Dire  is  the  conflict ;  ceaseless  is  the  rain 
of  stones  and  arrows.  At  last  Nila  meets 
Prahasta  and  breaks  his  bow.  Prahasta 
leaps  from  his  car,  and  the  giant  and  the 
Y4nar  fight  on  foot.  Nila  with  a  huge 
tree  crushes  his  opponent  who  falls  like  a 
tree  when  its  roots  are  cut. 
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CANTO  LIX. 

RAVANS  SALLY. 

They  told  him  that  the  chief  was  killed. 
And  IUivan'8  breast  with  rage  was  filled. 
Then,  fiercely  moved  by  wrath  and  pride, 
Thus  to  his  lords  the  tyrant  cried  : 

*  No  longer,  nobles,  may  we  show 
This  lofty  scorn  for  such  a  foe 
By  whom  our  bravest,  with  his  train 
Of  steeds  and  elephants,  is  slain. ' 
Myself  this  day  will  take  the  field. 
And  Raghus  sons  their  lives  shall  yield.' 

High  on  the  royal  car,  that  glowed 
With  glory  from  his  face,  he  rode  ; 
And  tambour  shell  and  drum  pealed  out. 
And  joyful  was  each  giant's  shout. 
A  mighty  host,  with  eyeballs  red 
Like  flames  of  kindled  fire,  he  led. 
He  passed  the  city  gate,  and  viewed, 
Arrayed,  the  V^nar  multitude, 
Those  wielding  massy  rocks,  and  these 
Armed  with  the  stems  of  uptom  trees, 
And  R&ma  with  his  eyes  aglow 
With  warlike  ardour  viewed  the  foe. 
And  thus  the  brave  Vibhishan,  best 
Of  weapon- wielding  chiefs,  addressed  : 
» What  captain  leads  this  bright  array 
Where  lances  gleam  and  banners  play, 
And  thousands  armed  w  ith  spear  and  sword 
Await  the  bidding  of  their  lord  I ' 

'  Seest,  thou,'  Vibhishan  answered, '  one 
Whose  face  is  as  the  morning  sun. 
Preeminent  for  hugest  frame  ? 
Akampan*  is  the  giant's  name, 
Behola  that  chieftain,  chariot- borne, 
Whom  Brahm&'s  chosen  gifts  adorn. 
He  wields  a  bow  like  Indra's  own  ; 
A  lion  on  his  flag  is  shown, 
His  eyes  with  baleful  tire  are  lit : 
Tis  R&van's  son,  'tis  Indrajit. 
There,  brandishing  in  mighty  hands 
His  huge  bow,  Atikdya  stands. 
And  that  proud  warrior  o'er  whose  head 
A  moon -bright  canopy  is  spread  ; 
Whose  might,  in  many  a  battle  tried. 
Has  tamed  imperial  Indra's  pride  ; 
Who  wears  a  crown  of  burnished  gold, 
Is  Lank&'s  lord  the  lofty-souled.' 

He  ceased  :  and  R&ma  knew  his  foe, 
And  laid  an  arrow  on  his  bow : 
*  Woe  to  the  wretch,'  he  cried,  *  whom  fate 
Abandons  to  my  deadly  hate.' 
He  spoke,  and,  firm  by  Lakshman's  side, 
The  giant  to  the  fray  defied. 

>  'It  is  to  be  understood,'  says  the 
commentator,  *  that  this  is  not  the  Akam- 
pan  who  has  recently  been  slain.' 


The  lord  of  Lank&  bade  his  train 

Of  warriors  by  the  gates  remain. 

To  guard  the  city  from  surprise 

By  R&ma's  forest-bom  allies. 

Then  as  some  monster  of  the  sea 

Cleaves  swift-advancing  billows,  he 

Charged  with  impetuous  ouset  throng 

The  foe,  and  cleft  the  host  in  two. 

Sugriva  ran,  the  king  to  meet : 

A  hill  uprooted  from  its  seat 

He  hurled,with  trees  that  graced  the  height 

Against  the  rover  of  the  night ; 

But  cleft  with  shafts  that  checked  it6  way 

Harmless  upon  the  earth  it  lay. 

Then  fiercer  R&van's  fury  grew, 

An  arrow  from  his  side  he  drew. 

Swift  as  a  thunderbolt,  aglow 

With  tire,  and  launched  it  at  the  foe. 

Through  flesh  and  bone  a  way  it  found» 

And  stretched  Sugriva  on  the  ground. 

Sushen  and  Nala  saw  him  fall, 

Gav^ksha,  Gavava  heard  their  call. 

And,  poising  hills,  in  act  to  fling 

They  charged  amain  the  giant  king. 

They  charged,  they  hurled  the  hi  lis  in  vain : 

He  checked  them  with  his  arrowy  rain, 

And  every  brave  assailant  felt 

The  piercing  wounds  his  missiles  dealt, 

Then  smitten  by  the  shafts  that  came  ^ 

Keen,  fleet,  and  thick,  with  certain  aim. 

They  fled  to  Bdma,  sure  defence 

Against  the  oppressor's  violence. 

Then,  reverent  palm  to  palm  applied. 

Thus  Lakshman  to  bis  brother  cried  : 

*  To  me,  my  lord,  the  task  entrust 
To  lay  this  giant  in  the  dust.' 

'  Go,  then,'  said  ft^ma,  '  bravely  fight ; 
Beat  down  this  rover  of  the  night. 
But  he,  unmatched  in  bold  emprise. 
Fears  not  the  Lord  of  earth  and  skies* 
Keep  on  thy  guard :  with  keenest  eye 
Thy  moments  of  attack  espy.  ' 
Let  hand  and  eye  in  due  accord 
Protect  thee  with  the  bow  and  sword.* 

Then  Lakshman  round  his  brother  threw 
His  mighty  arms  in  honour  due, 
Beut  lowly  down  his  reverent  head. 
And  onward  to  the  battle  sped. 
Han(im&n  from  afar  beheld 
How  K&van's  shafts  the  Y&nars  qnelled : 
To  meet  the  giant's  car  he  ran. 
Raised  his  right  arm  and  thus  began : 

•  If  Brahm&'s  boon  thy  life  has  screened 
From  Yaksha,  God,  Gandharva,  fiend, 
With  these  contending  fear  no  ill. 

But  tremble  at  a  V^nar  still.' 

With  fury  flashing  from  his  eye 

The  lord  of  Lank&  made  reply: 

'  Strike,  Y^nar,  strike  :  the  fray  begin. 

And  hope  eternal  fame  to  win. 

This  arm  shall  prove  thee  in  the  atrife 
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And  end  thy  gloty  and  thy  life.' 

•  Remember/  cried  the  Wind-God's  son, 

*  Bemember  all  that  I  have  done, 
My  prowesg,  King,  thou  knowest  well, 
Shown  in  the  fight  when  Aksha'  fell.' 

With  heavy  hand  the  giant  smote 
fiantim^  on  the  chest  and  throat, 
"Who  reeled  and  staggered  to  and  fro, 
Stunned  for  a  moment  by  the  blow, 
Till,  mustering  strength,  his  hand  he  reared 
And  struck  the  foe  whom  Indra  feared. 
His  huge  limbs  bent  beneath  the  shock, 
As  mountains,  in  an  earthquake,  rock. 
And  from  the  Gods  and  sages  pealed 
Shouts  of  loud  triumph  as  ne  reeled. 
But  strength  returning  nerved  his  frame  : 
His  eyeballs  flashed  with  fiercer  flame. 
19o  living  creature  might  resist 
That  blow  of  his  tremendous  fist 
Which  fell  upon  Hantim6n's  flank : 
And  to  the  ground  the  Y^nar  sank, 
1^0  sign  of  life  his  body  showed : 
And  Bdv'an  in  his  chariot  rode 
At  Nila ;  and  his  arrowy  rain 
£ell  on  the  captain  and  his  train. 
S'ierce  Nila  stayed  his  Y&nar  band. 
And,  heaving  with  his  single  hand 
A  mountain  peak,  with  vigorous  swing 
Hurled  the  huge  missile  at  the  kinp^. 

Haniim&n  life  and  strength  regained. 
Burned  for  the  fight  and  thus  complained : 
*  Why,  coward  giant,  didst  thou  flee 
And  leave  the  doubtful  fight  with  me  ?' 
Seven  mighty  arrows  keen  and  fleet 
The  giant  launched,  the  hill  to  meet ; 
And,  all  its  force  and  fury  stayed, 
The  harmless  mass  on  earth  was  laid. 
Bnraged  the  V&nar  chief  beheld 
The  mountain  peak  by  force  repelled, 
And  rained  upon  the  foe  a  shower 
Of  trees  uptorn  with  branch  luid  flower. 
Still  his  keen  shafts  which  pierced  and  rent 
Each  flying  tree  the  giant  sent : 
Still  was  tne  Y&nar  doomed  to  feel 
The  tempest  of  the  winged  steel. 
Then,  smarting  from  that  arrowy  storm, 
The  Y&nar  chief  condensed  his  form,* 
And  lightly  leaping  from  the  ground 
On  B6van^9  standard  footinc  found ; 
Then  springing  unimpeded  down 
Stood  on  his  l^w  and  golden  crown« 
The  V&nar's  nimble  leaps  ajnazed 
lkshv4ku's  son  who  stood  a.nd  gazed. 
The  giant,  raging  in  his  heart, 


1  B&van's  son,  whom  Hanum&n  killed 
when  he  first  visited  Lank&. 

*  Nila  was  the  son  of  Agni  the  God  of 
Fire,  and  possessed,  likei  Milton's  demons, 
the  power  of  dilating  aod  condensing  his 
form  at  pleasore. 


Laid  on  his  bow  a  fiery  dart ; 
The  Y4nar  on  his  flagstaff  eyed. 
And  thus  in  tones  of  fury  cried  : 
'  Well  skilled  in  magic  lore  art  thou  : 
But  will  thine  art  avail  thee  now? 
See  if  thy  magic  will  defend 
Thy  life  against  the  dart  I  send.' 

Thus  B&van  spake,  the  giant  king. 
And  loosed  tlie  arrow  from  the  string. 
It  pierced,  with  direst  fury  sped. 
The  Y&nar  with  its  flaming  head. 
His  father's  might,  his  power  innate 
Preserved  him  from  the  threatened  fate. 
Upon  his  knees  he  fell,  distained 
With  streams  of  blood,  but  life  remained. 

Still  Bavan  for  the  battle  burned  : 
At  Lakshman  next  his  car  he  turned, 
And  charged  amain  with  furious  show. 
Straining  in  mighty  hands  his  bow. 
'  Come,'  Lakshman  cried, '  assay  the  fight: 
Leave  foes  unworthy  of  thy  might.' 
Thus  Lakshman  spoke :  and  Lank&'s  lord 
Heard  the  dread  thunder  of  the  cord, 
And  mad  with  burning  rage  and  pride 
In  hasty  words  like  these  replied : 
'  Joy,  joy  is  mine,  O  Baghu's  son : 
Thy  fate  to-day  thou  canst  not  shun. 
Slain  by  mine  arrows  thou  shalt  tread 
The  gloomy  pathway  of  the  dead.* 

Thus  as  he  spoke  his  bow  he  drew, 
And  seven  keen  shafts  at  Lakshman  flew. 
But  Baghu's  son  with  surest  aim 
Cleft  every  arrow  as  it  came. 
Thus  with'  fleet  shafts  each  warrior  shot 
Against  his  foe,  and  rested  not. 
Then  one  choice  weapon  from  his  stor^ 
By  Brahm&'s  self  bestowed  of  yore. 
Fierce  as  the  flames  that  end  tne  world. 
The  giant  king  at  Lakshman  hurled. 
The  hero  fell,  and  racked  with  pain. 
Scarce  could  his  hand  his  bow  retain. 
But  sense  and  strength  resumed  their  seat 
And,  lightly  springing  to  his  feet. 
He  struck  witn  one  Tremendous  stroke 
And  R&van's  bow  in  splinters  broke. 
From  Lakshmans's  cord  three  arrows  flew 
And  pierced  the' giant  monarch  through. 
Sore  wounded  B&van  closed,  and  round 
Ikshv^ku's  son  his  strong  arms  wound. 
With  strength  unrivalled,  Brahma's  gift, 
He  strove  from  earth  his  foe  to  lift. 
'  Shall  I,'  he  cried,  *  who  overthrow 
Mount  Meru  and  the  Lord  of  Snow, 
And  lieaven  and  all  who  dwell  therein. 
Be  foiled  by  one  of  Rfima's  kin  ? ' 
But  though  he  heaved,  and  toiled,  and 

strained, 
Unmoved  Ikshv&ku's  son  remained. 
His  frame  by  those  huge  arms  compressed 
The  giant's  God-given  force  confessed, 
But  conscious  that  himself  was  part 
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Of  Yishnti,  he  was  firm  in  heart. 

The  Wind-God's  son  the  fight  heheld. 
And  rushed  at  R6van,  rage-impelled. 
Down  crashed  his  mighty  hand  :  the  foe 
Full  in  the  chest  received  the  blow. 
His  eyes  grew  dim,  his  knees  gave  way, 
And  senseless  on  the  earth  he  lay. 

The  Wind-God's  son  to  B^ma  bore 
Deep-wounded  Lakshman  stained   with 

gore. 
He  whom  no  foe  might  lift  or  bend 
Was  light  as  air  to  such  a  friend. 
The  dart  that  LAkshman's  side  had  cleft, 
Untouched,  the  hero's  body  left, 
And  flashing  throug;h  the  air  afar 
Resumed  its  place  m  K&van*s  car ; 
And,  waxing  well  though  wounded  sore, 
He  felt  the  deadly  pain  no  more. 
And  B4van,  though  with  deep  wounds 

pained. 
Slowly  his  sense  and  strength  regained, 
And  furious  still  and  undismayed 
On  bow  and  shaft  his  hand  he  laid. 

Then  Hanum&n  to  B&ma  cried : 
•Ascend  my  back,  great  chief,  and  ride 
Like  Vishnu  borne  on  Garud's  wing, 
To  battle  with  the  giant  king.' 
So,  burning  for  the  dire  attack, 
Bode  K^ma  on  the  Vdnar's  back, 
And  with  fierce  accents  loud  and  slow 
Thus  gave  defiance  to  the  foe. 
While  his  strained   bowstring  made  a 

sound 
Like  thunder  when  it  shakes  the  ground : 
'  Stay,  Monarch  of  the  giants,  stay, 
The  penalty  of  sin  to  pay. 
Stay  t  whither  wilt  thou  fly,  and  how 
]Sscape  the  death  that  waits  thee  now  ?' 

No  word  the  giant  kiujp;  returned  : 
His  eyes  with  flames  of  fury  burned. 
His  arm  was  stretched,  his  bow  was  bent, 
And  swift  his  fiery  shafts  were  sent. 
Bed  torrents  from  the  Yinar  flowed  : 
Then  Kdma  near  to  B^van  strode. 
And,  with  keen  darts  that  never  failed. 
The  chariot  of  the  king  assailed. 
With  surest  aim  his  arrows  flew : 
The  driver  and  the  steeds  he  slew. 
And  shattered  with  the  pointed  steel 
Gar,  flag  and  pole  and  yoke  and  wheel. 
As  Indro  hurls  his  bolt  to  smite 
Mount  Meru's  heaven-ascending  height, 
So  RAma  with  a  flaming  dart 
Struck  Lank&'s  monarch  near  the  heart, 
Who  reeled  and  fell  beneath  the  blow 
And  from  loose  fingers  dropped  his  bow. 
Bright  as  the  sun,  with  orescent  head. 
From  B&ma's  bow  an  arrow  sped. 
And  from  his  forehead,  proud  no  more. 
Cleft  Ihe  bright  coronet  ne  wore. 


Then  B4ma  stood  by  Bfivan's  side 
And  to  the  conquered  giant  cried  : 
*  Well  hast  thou  fought :  thine  wrm  hsi 

slain 
Strong  heroes  of  the  V4nar  train. 
I  will  not  strike  or  slay  thee  now. 
For  weary,  faint  with  fight  art  thou. 
To  L&nk&'B  town  thy  footsteps  bend. 
And  there  the  night  securely  spend. 
To-morrow  come  with  car  and  bow. 
And  then  my  prowess  shalt  thou  know.' 
He  ceased ;  the  king  in  humbled  pride 
Bose  from  the  earth  and  naught  replied. 
With  wounded  limbs  and  shattered  crown 
He  sought  again  his  royal  town. 


CANTO  LX. 
KUMBHAKAB^A  ROUSBB. 

With  humbled  heart  and  broken  pride 
Through  Lank&'s  gate  the  giant  hied. 
Crushed,  like  an  elephant  beneath 
A  lion's  spring  and  murderous  teeth. 
Or  like  a  serpent  neath  the  wing 
And  talons  of  the  Feathered  Kin^. 
Such  was  the  giant's  wild  alarm 
At  arrows  shot  by  B^ma's  arm ; 
Shafts  with  red  lightning  round   ttma 

curled, 
Like  Brahm&'s  holts  that  end  the  world. 

Supported  on  his  golden  throne. 
With  failing  eye  and  humbled  tone^ 
'  Giants,'  he  cried,  *  the  toil  is  vain. 
Fruitless  the  penance  and  the  pain. 
If  I  whom  Indra  owned  his  peer, 
Secure  from  Gods,  a  mortal  fear. 
My  soul  remembers,  now  too  late. 
Lord  Brahm&'s  words  which  spoke  my  fMe: 
*  Tremble,  proud  Giant,'  thus  they  ran, 
'  And  dreaa  thy  death  from  slighted  — «, 
Secure  from  Gods  and  demons  live, 
And  serpents,  by  the  boon  I  give. 
Against  their  power  thy  life  u  oharmadt 
But  against  man  is  still  unarmed.' 
This  R&ma  is  the  man  foretold 
By  Anaranya's'  lips  of  old : 

*  Fear,  B^vaa,  basest  of  the  base  : 
For  of  mine  own  imperial  race 
A  prince  in  after  time  shall  spring^ 
And  thee  and  thine  to  ruin  bring. 
And  Vedavati,'  ere  she  died 
Slain  by  my  ruthless  insult,  cried: 

1  An  ancient  king  of  Ayodhy6  aaid  hf 
some  to  have  been  Frithu's  father. 

>  The  daughter  of  King  Eu^adhwvja, 
She  became  an  ascetb,  and  being  inaalM 
by  B&van  in  the  woods  whiontHmmB 
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•  A  scion  of  my  royal  line 

Shall  slay,  vile   wretch,  both  thee  and 

thine.' 
She  in  a  later  birth  became 
King  Janak's  child,  now  Bdma's  dame. 
Naudisvara*  foretold  this  fate, 
And  Um4*  when  I  moved  her  hate, 
And  Rambh4,3  and  the  lovely  child 
Of  Varun*  by  my  touch  defiled. 
I  know  the  fated  hour  is  nigh  : 
Hence,  captains,  to  your  stations  fly. 
Let  warder*!  on  the  rampart  stand : 
Place  at  each  gate  a  watchful  baud ; 
And,  terror  of  immortal  eyes, 
Let  mightiest  Kumbhakarnna  rise. 
He,  siumberiug,  free  from  care  and  pain, 
By  Brahma's  curse,  for  months  has  lain. 
But  when  Prahasta's  death  he  hears, 
Mine  own  defeat  and  doubts  and  fears, 
The  chief  will  rise  to  smite  the  foe 
i\nd  his  unrivalled  valour  show. 
Then  Baghu's  royal  sons  and  all 
The  Yanara  neath  his  might  will  fall.' 

The  giant  loi-ds  his  best  obeyed. 
They  left  him.  trembling  and  afraid, 
And  from  the  royal  palace  strode 
To  Kumbhakarna's  vast  abode. 
They  carried  garlands  sweet  and  fresh, 
And  reeking  loads  of  blood  and  flesh. 
They  reached  the  dwelling  where  he  lay, 
A  cave  that  stretched  a  league  each  way, 
Sweet  with  fair  blooms  of  lovely  scent 
And  bright  with  golden  ornament. 
His  breathings  came  so  fierce  and  fast. 
Scarce  could  the  giants  brook  the  blast. 
Thev  found  him  on  a  golden  bed 
With  his  huge  limbs  at  length  outspread. 


performing  penance,  destroyed  herself  by 
entering  fire,  but  was  born  again  as  Sita 
to'be  in  turn  the  destruction  of  him  who 
had  insulted  her. 

*  Nandisvara  ^as  diva's  chief  attendant. 
B6van  had  despised  and  laughed  at  him 
for  appearing  in  the  form  of  a  monkey, 
and  the  irritated  Nandisvara  cursed  him 
and  foretold  his  destruction  by  monkeys. 

>  B^van  once  upheaved  and  shook 
Mount  KaiUsa  the  favourite  dwelling 
place  of  ^iva  the  consort  of  Um4,  and 
was  cursed  in  consequence  by  the  offended 
Goddess. 

*  Bambh^  who  has  several  times  been 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  poem,  was 
one  of  the  nymphs  of  heaven,  and  had 
been  insulted  by  K4van. 

^  Punjikasthal4  was  the  daughter  of 
Yarun.    B^van  himself  has  mentioned  in 
this  book  his  insult  to  her,  and  the  curse 
pronounced  in  cousequence  by  Brahm^. 
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They  piled  their  heaps  of  venison  near, 

Fab  buffaloes  and  boars  and  deer. 

With  wreaths  of  flowers  they  fanned  hiB 

face. 
And  incense  sweetened  all  the  place. 
£ach  raised  his  mighty  voice  as  loud 
As  thunders  of  an  angry  cloud, 
And  conchs  their  stirring  summons  gave 
Tiiat  echoed  through  the  giant's  cave. 
Then  on  his  breast  they  rained  their  blows. 
And  high  the  wild  commotion  rose 
When  cymbal  vied  with  drum  and  horn. 
And  war  cries  on  the  gale  upborne 
Through  all  the  air  loud  discord  spread, 
And.  struck  with  fear,  the  birds  fell  dead. 
But  still  he  slept  and  took  his  rest. 
Then  dashed  they  on  his  shaggy  chest 
Clubs,  maces,  fragments  of  the  rock  : 
He  move<l  not  once,  nor  felt  the  shock. 
The  giants  made  one  effort  more 
With  shell  and  drum  and  shout  and  roar. 
Club,  mallet,  mace,  in  fury  plied, 
Baiued  blows  upon  his  breast  and  side. 
And  elephants  were  urged  to  aid, 
And  camels  groaned  and  horses  neighed. 
They  drenched  him  with  a  hundred  pails, 
They  tore  his  ears  with  teeth  and  nails. 
They  bound  together  many  a  mace 
And  beat  him  on  the  head  and  face ; 
And  elephants  with  ponderous  tread 
Stamped  on  his  limbs  and  chest  and  head. 
The  unusual  weight  his  slumber  broke: 
He  started,  shook  his  sides,  and  woke ; 
And,  heedless  of  the  wounds  aud  blows, 
Yawning  with  thirst  and  hunger  rose. 
His  jaws  like  hell  gaped  fierce  and  wide, 
Dire  as  the  flame  neath  ocean's  tide. 
Bed  as  the  sun  on  Meru's  crest 
The  giant's  face  his  wrath  expressed, 
And  every  burning  breath  he  drew 
Was  like  the  blast  that  rushes  through 
The  mountain  cedars.    Up  he  raised 
His  awful  head  with  eyes  that  blazed 
Like  comets,  dire  as  Death  in  form 
Who  threats  the  worlds  with  tire  and  storm. 
The  giants  pointed  to  their  stores 
Of  buffaloes  and  deer  and  boars, 
And  straight  he  gorged  him  with  a  flood 
Of  wine,  with  marrow,  flesh,  and  blood. 
He  ceased  :  the  giants  ventured  near 
And  bent  their  lowly  heads  in  fear. 
Then  Kumbhakarna  glared  with  eyes 
Still  heavy  in  their  fii-st  surprise. 
Still  drowsy  from  his  troubled  rest, 
And  thus  the  giant  band  addressed. 
*  How  have  ye  dared  my  sleep  to  break  I 
1^0  trifling  cause  should  bid  me  wake. 
Say,  is  all  well?  or  tell  the  need 
That  drives  you  with  unruly  speed 
To  wake  me.    Mark  the  words  I  say. 
The  king  shall  tremble  in  dismay. 
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The  fire  be  quenched  and  Indra  slain 
Ere  ve  shall  break  my  rest  in  vain.* 

Yup&ksha  answered  :  '  Chieftain,  hear  ; 
No  God  or  fiend  excites  our  fear, 
^ut  men  in  arms  our  walls  at^sail : 
we  tremble  lest  their  might  prevail. 
For  vengeful  K&ma  vows  to  slay 
The  foe  who  stole  his  queen  awav, 
And,  matchless  for  his  warlike  aeeds, 
A  host  of  mighty  V&nars  leads. 
Ere  now  a  nionstrous  Y&nar  came. 
Laid  Lank^  waste  with  ruthless  flame» 
And  Aksha,  Bi^vau's  offspring,  slew 
With  all  his  warrior  retinue. 
Our  king  who  never  trembled  yet 
For  heavenly  hosts  in  battle  met, 
At  length  the  general  dread  has  shared, 
O'erthrown  by  Kama's  arm  and  spared.' 

He  ceased :  and  Kumbhakarna  spake  : 
*  1  will  go  forth  and  vengeance  take ; 
Will  tread  their  hosts  beneath  my  feet. 
Then  triumph-flushed  our  king  will  meet. 
Our  giant  bands  shall  eat  their  fill 
Of  Y^nars  whom  this  arm  shall  kill. 
The  princes'  blood  ghall  be  my  draught. 
The  chieftains'  shall  by  you  be  quaffed.' 
He  spake,  and,  with  an  eager  stride 
That  shook  the  earth,  to  B&van  hied. 


CANTO  LXT. 
THE  VANARS'  ALABM. 

The  son  of  Raghu  near  the  wall 
Saw,  proudly  towering  over  all. 
The  mighty  giant  stride  along 
Attended  by  the  warrior  throng ; 
Heard  Kumbhakarna's  heavy  feet 
Awake  the  echoes  of  the  street; 
And,  with  the  lust  of  battle  fired. 
Turned  to  Vibhishan  and  inquired  : 
•  Vibhishan,  tell  that  chieftain's  name 
Who  rears  so  high  his  mountain  frame; 
With  glittering  helm  and  lion  eyes. 
Preeminent  in  might  and  size 
Above  the  rest  of  giant  birth, 
He  towers  the  standard  of  the  earth ; 
And  all  the  V&nars  when  they  see 
The  mighty  warrior  turn  and  flee.' 

'In  him,  Vibhishan  answered,  *  know 
Visravas'  son,  the  Immortals'  foe, 
Fierce  Kumbhakarna,  mightier  far 
Than  Gods  and  fiends  and  giants  are. 
He  conquered  Yama  in  the  fight, 
And  Indra  trembling  owned  his  might. 
His  arm  the  Gods  and  fiends  subdued, 
Gandharvas  and  the  serpent  brood. 
The  rest  of  his  gigantic  race 
Are  wondrous  strong  by  God-giving  grace; 


But  nature  at  his  birth  to  him 

Gave  matchless  power  and  strength  of  limb 

Scarce  was  he  born,  fierce  monster,  wliea 

He  killed  and  ate  a  thousand  men. 

The  trembling  race  of  men,  appaUed, 

On  ludra  for  protection  called  ; 

And  he,  to  save  the  suffering  world. 

His  bolt  at  Kumbhakarna  hurled, 

bo  awful  was  the  monster's  yell 

That  fear  on  all  the  nations  fell. 

He,  rushing  on  with  furious  roar, 

A  tusk  from  huge  Airdvat  tore. 

And  dealt  the  God  so  dire  a  blow 

That  Indra  reeling  left  his  foe. 

And  with  the  Gods  and  mortals  fled 

lo  hrahma's  throne  dispirited. 

*  0  Brahm^,'  thus  the  suppliants  cried, 

*  Some  refuge  for  this  woe  provide. 
If  thus  his  maw  the  giant  sate 
Soon  will  the  world  be  desolate.' 
The  Self -existent  calmed  their  woe. 
And  spake  in  anger  to  their  foe  : 

*  As  thou  wast  born,  Faulastya's  son. 
That  worlds  might  weep  by  thee  undone^ 
Thou  like  the  dead  henceforth  shalt  be; 
8uch  is  the  curse  I  lay  on  thee.* 
Senseless  he  lay,  nor  spoke  nor  stirred; 
ISuch  was  the  power  of  Brahm&'s  word. 
But  Kavan.  troubled  for  his  sake. 
Thus  to  the  Self -existent  spake  : 

*  Who  lops  the  tree  his  care  has  reared 
Wtien  golden  fioiit  has  first  appeared  ? 
Not  thus,  0  Brahmd,  deal  with  one 
Descended  from  thine  own  dear  son.' 
IStill  thou,  O  Lord,  thy  word  must  keep: 
He  may  not  die,  but  let  him  sleep. 

Yet  fix  a  time  for  him  to  break 
The  chains  of  slumber  and  awake.' 
He  ceased  :  and  Brahm&  made  reply  : 

*  Six  months  in  slumber  shall  he  lie, 
And  then  arising  for  a  day 

Hhall  cast  the  numbing  bonds  away.' 
>Jow  B^van  in  his  doubt  and  dread 
Has  roused  the  monster  from  his  bed. 
Who  comes  in  this  the  hour  of  need 
On  slaughtered  V&nars  flesh  to  feed. 
Each  y^nar,  when  his  awe-struck  eyes 
Behold  the  monstrous  chieftain,  flies. 
With  hopeful  words  their  minds  deceive. 
And  let  our  trembling  hosts  beJieve 
They  see  no  giant,  but,  displayed, 
A  lifeless  engine  deftly  made.' 

Then  B^ma  called  to  Nlla :  'Haste, 
Let  troops  near  every  gate  be  placed, 
And,  armed  with  fragments  of  the  rook 
And  trees,  each  lane  and  alley  block.' 

1  Pulastya  was  the  son  of  Brahmi  and 
father  of  Visravas  or  Paulastya  the  father 
of  fUivan  and  Kumbhakarna, 
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Thus  B&ma  s|K>lie  :  the  chief  obeyed, 
Aud  swift  the  VA.uar8  stood  arrayed. 
Ah  when  black  clouds  their  battle  form, 
The  summit  of  a  hill  to  storm, 


CANTO  LXII. 


RAVAN'S  KEQUEST. 

Alonjr  bright  LankA's  royal  road 

The  giant,  roused  from  slumber,  strode/ 

While  from  th»  houses  on  his  head 

\  rain  of  fragrant  flowers  was  shed. 

Eie  reached  the  monarch's  gate  whereon 

^ich  gems  aud  golden  fretwork  shone. 

Through  court  and  corridor  that  shook 

iieneath  his  tread  his  way  he  took, 

Vnd  stood  within  the  chamber  where 

lis  brotiier  sat  in  dark  despair. 

iut  sudden,  at  the  grateful  sight 

Phe  monarch's  eye  again  grew  bright. 

le  started  up,  forgot  his  fear, 

^nd  drew  his  giant  brother  near. 

l^he  younger  pressed  the  elder's  feet 

Ind  paid  the  King  observance  meet, 

.^hen  cried  :  *  O  Monarch,  speak  thy  will, 

lud  let  my  care  thy  word  fulfil. 

Vhat  sudden  terror  and  dismay 

lave  hurst  the  bonds  in  which  I  lay?' 

Fierce  flashed  the  flame  from  Udvan'seye, 

Is  thus  in  wrath  he  made  reply: 

Fair  time,  I  ween,  for  sleep  is  this, 

'o  lull  thy  soul  in  tranquil  bliss, 

Jnheeding,  in  oblivion  drowned, 

'he  dangers  that  our  lives  surround. 

trave  Rama,  Dasaratha's  son, 

L  passage  o'er  the  sea  has  won , 

.nd,  with  the  VAnar  monarch's  aid, 

,ound  Lanka's  walls  his  hosts  arrayed. 

hough  never  in  the  deadly  field 

[y  Rakshas  troops  were  known  to  yield, 

he  bravest  of  the  giant  train 

(ave  fall6n  by  the  V^nars  slain. 

[ence  comes  my  fear.    O  fierce  and  brave, 

o  forth,  our  threatened  Lanka  save. 

o  forth,  a  dreadful  vengeance  take  : 

or  this,  O  chief,  I  bade  thee  wake. 

he  Gods  and  trembling  fiends  have  felt 

he  furious  blows  thine  arm  has  dealt. 

arth  has  no  warrior,  heaven  has  none 

:)  match  thy  might,  Paulastya's  son.' 


CANTO  LXIII. 


KUMBHAKARNA'S  BOAST. 

len  Eumbhakarna  laughed  aloud 
id  cried:  *  OMouiarch,  once  so  proud, 


We  warned  tliee.  but  thou  wouldst  not  hear; 
And  now  the  fruits  of  sin  appear. 
We  warned  thee,  I,  thy  nobles,  all 
Who  loved  thee,  in  thy  council  hall. 
Those  sovereigns  who  with  blinded  eyes 
Neglect  the  foe  their  hearts  despise,  * 
Soon,  falling  from  the  their  high  estate, 
iiring  on  themselves  the  stroke  of  fate. 
Accept  at  length,  tjiy  life  to  save. 
The  counsel  sage  VibUishan  gave. 
The  prudent  counsel  spumed' before. 
And  Sit4  to  her  lord  restore.'  • 

The  monarch  frowned,  by  passion  moved 
And  thus  in  angry  words  reproved  : 

•  Wilt  thou  thine  elder  brother  school, 
Forgetful  of  the  ancient  rule 

That  bids  thee  treat  him  as  the  sage 
Who  guides  thee  with  the  lore  of  age? 
Think  on  the  dangers  of  the  day, 
Nor  idly  throw  thy  words  away  ; 
If,  led  astray,  by  passion  stirred, 
I  in  the  pride  of  power  have  erred; 
If  deeds  of  old  were  done  amiss. 
No  time  for  vain  reproach  is  this. 
Up,  brother  ;  let  thy  loving  care 
The  errors  of  thy  king  repair.' 

To  calm  his  wrath,  his  soul  to  ease, 
The  younger  spake  in  words  like  these : 

*  Yea,  from  our  bosoms  let  us  cast 
All  idle  sorrow  for  the  past. 

Let  grief  and  anger  be  repressed  : 
Again  be  firm  and  self-possessed. 
This  day,  O  Monarch,  shalt  thou  see 
The  Vanar  legions  turn  and  flee, 
And  Kama  and  his  brother  slain 
With  their  hearts'  blood  shall  dye  theplain., 
Yea,  if  the  God  who  rules  the  dead. 
And  Varun.  their  battalions  led  ; 
If  Indra  with  the  Stortn-Gods  came 
Against  me,  and  the  Lord  of  Flame, 
Still  would  I  fight  with  all  and  slay 
Thy  banded  foes,  ray  King,  to-day. 
If  Raghu's  son  this  day  withstand 
The  blow  of  mine  uplifted  hand. 
Deep  in  his  breast  my  darts  shall  sink. 
And  torrents  of  his  life-blood  drink. 
O  fear  not,  in  my  promise  trust : 
This  arm  shall  lay  him  in  the  dust, 
Shall  leave  the  fierce  Sugriva  dyed 
With  gore,  and  Lakshman  by  his  side, 
And  strike  the  great  Han'um^n  down. 
The  spoiler  of  our  glorious  town.'  * 


1  I  omit  a  tedious  sermon  on  the  danger 
of  rashness  and  the  advantages  of  pru- 
dence, suflicient  to  irritate  a  less  pas< 
sionate  hearer  than  R&van. 

*  The  Bengal  recension  assigns  a  very 
different  speech  to  Kumbbakarna  and 
makes  him  say  that  N6rad  the  messenger 
of  the  Gods  had  formerly  told  him  that 
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CANTO  LXIV. 


MAHODAB'S  SPEECH. 

He  oeaped  :  ami  when  bis  lips  were  closed 

MlRhodar  thus  his  rede  oppo-sed  : 

•  Why  wilt  thou  shame  Uiy  noble  birtb 

And  speak  like  one  of  Tittle  worth  i 

Wliy  boast  tlice  tbos  in  youthful  pride 

Kejecting  wisdom  for  thy  guide  \ 

How  will  thy  single  arm  oppose 

The  victor  of  a  thousand  foes, 

Who  proved  in  Janasth4n  his  roighi 

And  slew  the  rovers  of  the  night  \ 

The  remnant  of  those  legions,  they 

Who  saw  his  power  that  fatal  tiay. 

Now  in  this  leaguered  city  dread 

The  mighty  chief  from  whom  tliey  fled. 

And  wouidst  thou  meet  the  lord  of  men, 

Beard  the  great  liuu  in  his  den, 

And,  when  thine  eyes  are  open,  break 

'J'he  sJunkber  of  a  deadly  snake  ? 

Who  may  an  equal  battle  wage 

With  himr  so  awful  in  his  rage, 

Fierce  a«  the  Uod  of  Death  whom  none 

May  vanquish,  Dasaratha's  son  ? 

But,  Kavan,  shall  the  lady  still 

Kef  use  compliance  with  thy  will? 

No,  listen^  King,  to  this  design 

Which  soon  shall  make  the  captive  thine. 

I'his  day  through  Lank&'» streets  proclaim 

I'hatfourof  us'  of  highest  fame 

With  Kumbhakarna  at  our  head 

Will  t»irike  the  son  of  Raghu  dead. 

Forth  to  the  battle  will  we  go 

And  prove  our  prowess  on  the  foe. 

Then,  if  our  bold  attempt  succeed. 

No  further  plans  thy  hoped  will  need. 

But  if  in  vain  our  warriors  strive. 

And  Baghu'a  son  be  left  alive, 

We  will  return,  and,  wounded  sore. 

Our  armour  stained  with  goots.of  gore, 

WilUl^ow  the  shafts  tliat  rent  each  ftame^ 

Keeti  arrows  marked  with  B^mas name. 

And  say  we  giants  have  devoured 

The  princes  whom  our  might  overpowered. 

Then  let  the  joyful  tidings  spread 

That  Raghu's  royal  sons  are  dead. 

To  all  around  thy  pleasure  show. 

Gold,  pearls,  and  precious  robf  s,  bestow. 

Gay  garlands  round  the  portals  twine, 

Enjoy  the  l>anquet  and  the  wine. 

Then  go,  the  scornful  lady  seek. 

And  woo  her  when  her  heart  is  weak. 


Vishnu  himself  incarnate  as  Da4aratha*s 
Bon  buould  come  to  destroy  Bavan. 

>  Mahodar,  DwJjihva,  Sanhrdda,  and 
Vitardaa.  I 


Bich  robes  and  golf!  and  gems  display. 
And  gently  wile  her  grief  away. 
Then  will  she  feel  her  hopeless  state. 
Widowed,  forlorn,  and  detiolate  : 
Know  that  on  thee  her  bliss  depends. 
Far  from  her  country  and  her  f rit^nda  ; 
'I'hen.  her  proud  spirit  overthrown. 
The  lady  will  be  all  thine  own.' 

CANTO  LX7, 

KUMBHAKABNA'S  SPEECH, 

But  haughty  Kumbhakarna  spovned 

His  counsel,  and  to  Kavan  turned: 

*Tny  life  from  peril  will  i  free 

And  slay  the  foe  who  threatens  thee. 

A  hero  never  vaunts  in  vain. 

Like  bellowing  clouds  devoid  of  rai». 

Nor,  Monarch,  be  thine  ear  inclined 

To  counsellors  of  slavish  kind. 

Who  with  mean  arts  their  king  mislead 

And  mar  each  gallant  plan  and  deed» 

O,  let  not  words  like  his  beguile 

The  glorious  king  of  LankAs  isle.' 

Thus  scornful  ItLumbhakarna  cried. 
And  B4van  with  a  laugh  replied  : 
*Alahodar  fears  and  fain  would  shun 
The  battle  with  Ikshv^ku's  son. 
Of  all  my  giant  warriors,  who 
Is  strong  as  thou,  and  brave  and  true  f 
Kide,  conqueror,  to  the  battle  ride. 
And  tame  the  foenftao's  senseless  pride» 
Go  forth  like  Yama  to  the  tield» 
And  let  thine  arm  thy  trident  wield. 
Scared  by  the  lightning  of  thine  eye 
The  V^nar  hosts  will  turn  and  fly  ; 
And  K4ma,  when  he  sees  thee  near. 
With  trembling  heart  will  own  his  fear/ 

The  champion  heard,  and,  well  content^ 
Forth  from  the  hall  his  footsteps  bent. 
He  grasped  his  spear, the foemans dread, 
HIack  iron  all,  both  shaft  and  head. 
Which,  dyed  in  many  a  battle*  bore 
Great  spots  of  slaughtered  victims'  j^oxe. 
The  king  upon  his  neck  had  thrown 
The  jewelled  cliain  which  graced  hia  own» 
And  garlands  of  delicious  scent 
About  his  limbs  for  ornament. 
Around  his  arms  gay  bracelets  olung^ 
And  pendants  in  his  ears  were  hung. 
Adorned  with  gold,  about  his  waist 
His  coat  of  mail  was  firmly  braced,. 
And  like  NAr&yan"  or  the  God 
Who  rules  the'sky  he  proudly  trod. 
Behind  him  went  a  mighty  throng 
Of  giant  warriors  tall  and  strong, 

*  A  name  of  Vishnu,        _ 
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On  elephants  of  noblest  breeds. 
With  cars,  with  camels,  and  with  steeds ; 
Aii<i,  armed  with  spear  and  axe  and  sword 
Vfete  faiA  to  battle  for  tlieir  lord.' 


CANTO  LXVL 


KUMBHAKARN.rS  SALLY. 

In  pomp  and  pride  of  warlike  state 
The  giant  passed  the  city  jrate. 
He  raised  his  voice  :  the  bills,  the  shore 
Of  Lanka's  sea  returned  the  roar. 
The  V4nard  saw  the  chief  draw  nij^h 
Whom  not  tke  ruler  of  the  sky, 
Kor  Yama,  -monarek  of  the  dead. 
Mi^ht  vanquish,  and  affrighted  fled. 
AVben  royal  An^rad.  Bali's  son, 
Saw  the  scared  Y&nan  turn  and  run« 
Undaunted  still  he  kept  his  ground, 
And  shouted  hm  he  gazed  around  : 
"  O  Nala,  Nila,  stay,  nor  let 
Your  souls  your  generous  worth  forget 
O  Kumud  and  Gav&ksha,  why 
Like  base-born  Vilnars  will  ye  fly  < 
Turn,  turn,  nor  shame  your  order  thus: 
This  giant  is  no  match  for  ua.' 
They  heard  his  voice  :  the  flight  was 
stayed ; 
Again  for  war  they  stood  arrayed, 
And  hurled  «pon  the  foe  a  shower 
Of  mountain  peaks  and  trees  in  flower. 
Still  on  hi«  limbs  their  missiles  rained: 
Unmoved,  tbeir  blows  he  still  sustained. 
And  seemed  unconscious  of  the  stroke 
When  rocks  against  his  body  broke. 
Fierce  as  the  flame  when  woods  are  dry 
He  charged  with  fury  in  his  eye. 
liike  trees  contmrned  with  fervent  heat 
They  fell  bt-neatk  the  giant's  feet. 
]Some  o'er  the  ground,  dyed  red  with  gore, 
ried  wild  with  terror  to  the  shore. 
And,  deeming  that  all  hope  was  lost, 
Ban  to  the  bridge  they  erst  had  crossed. 
Some  clomb  the  trees  their  lives  to  save, 
Some  sought  the  mountain  and  the«ave; 
Some  hid  them  in  the  bosky  dell, 
And  there  in  deathlike  slumber  fell. 


*  There  is  somueh  commonnlace  repeti* 
'feion  in  the.se  Sallies  of  the  B^kshas  cliief - 
tains  that  omissions  are  frequently  neces- 
Bary.  The  usual  ill  omens  attend  the 
Bally  of  &umbhakarna,  and  the  Canto 
«nd8  with  a  description  of  the  terrified 
VAnars'  flight  which  is  briefly  repeated  in 
different  words  at  the  hegismiDg  ot  the 
jiext  Canto. 


When  Angad  saw  the  chieftains  fly 
He  called  them  with  a  mighty  cry: 
'  Once  more,  O  V^nars,  charge  once  more, 
On  to  the  battle  as  before. 
In  all  her  compass  earth  has  not, 
To  hide  you  safe,  one  secret  spot. 
What  1  leave  your  arms  ?  each  nobler  dame 
Will  scorn  her  consort  for  the  shame. 
This  blot  upon  your  names  efface, 
And  keep  your  valour  from  disgrace. 
Stay,  chieftains  *,  wheref')re  will  ye  run, 
A  band  of  warriors  scared  by  one  ? ' 

Scarce   would  they  hear:    they  would 
not  stay. 
And  basely  spoke  in  wild  dismay  : 
*  Have  we  not  fought,  and  fought  in  vain 
Have  we  not  seen  our  roifcrhtiest  slain  ? 
The  giant's  matchless  foroe  we  fear. 
And  fly  l>ecau8e  our  lives  are  dear.* 
But  Bali's  SOD  with  gentle  art 
Dispelled  their  dread  and  cheered  each 

heart. 
They  turned  and  formed  and  waited  £till 
Obedient  to  the  prince's  will. 
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KUMBHAKABNAS  DEATH. 

Thus  from  their  flight  the  V^nars  turned* 
Aud  every  heart  for  battle  burned, 
Determined  on  the  spot  to  die 
Or  gain  a  warrior's  meed  on  high. 
Again  the  Yinars  stooped  to  seize 
Their  weapons,  rocks  and  fallen  trees ; 
Again  the  deadly  fight  began. 
And  fiercely  at  the  giant  ran. 
Unmoved  the  monster  kept  his  place : 
He  raised  on  high  hk  awful  mace. 
Whirled  the  huge  weapon  round  his  head 
And  laid  the  foremost  Vanars  dead. 
Bight  thousand  fell  bedewed  with  gore, 
Then  sank  and  died  seven  hundred  more. 
Then  thirty,  twenty,  ten,  or  eight 
At  each  tierce  onset  met  their  fate. 
And  fast  the  fallen  were  devoured 
Like  snakes  by  Garud's  beak  o'erpp  wered. 
Then  Dwivid  fi'om  the  V&nar  van, 
Armed  with  an  uptorn  mountain,  ran, 
Like  a  huge  cloud  when^erce  winds  blow« 
And  charged  amain  the  mountain  foe. 
With  wondrous  force  the  hill  he  threw  : 
O'er  Kumbhakarna's  head  it  flew, 
And  falling  on  his  host  afar 
Crushed  manv  a  giant,  steed,  and  car. 
Rooks,  trees,  by  fierce  Han6m&n  sped, 
Bained  fast  on  Kumbhakrna's  head. 
Whose  spear  each  deadlier  missile  stopped, 
Aud  hoi'mless  on  the  plain  it  dropped. 
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Then  with  his  furioua  eves  aglow 
The  giant  rushed  upon  the  foe, 
Where,  with  a  woody  hill  upheaved, 
Han(im^o'8  might  his  charge  received. 
Through  his  vast  frame  the  giant  felt 
The  angry  blow  Hanum^n  dealt. 
He  reeled  a  moment,  sure  distressed. 
Then  smote  the  V&nar  on  the  breast, 
As  when  the  War-God's  furious  stroke 
Through  Krauncha'shill/i  passage  broke.* 
Fierce  was  the  blow,  and  deep  and  wide 
The  rent :  with  crimson  torrents  dyed, 
Han6m4c,  maddened  by  the  pain. 
Roared  like  a  cloud  that  brings  the  rain, 
And  from  each  R^kshas  throat  rang  out 
Loud  clamour  and  exultant  shout. 
Then  Nila  hurled  with  mustered  might 
The  fragment  of  a  mountain  height ; 
Nor  would  the  rock  the  foe  have  missed, 
But  Kumbhakarna  raised  his  fist 
And  smote  so  fiercely  that  the  mass 
Fell  crushed  to  powder  on  the  grass. 
Five  chieftains  of  the  V&nar  race* 
Charged  Kumbhakarna  face  to  face. 
And  his  huge  frame  they  wildly  beat 
With  rocks  and  trees  and  hands  and  feet. 
Round  Rishabh  first  the  giant  wound 
His  arms  and  hurled  him  to  the  ground. 
Where  speechless,  senseless,  wounded  sore, 
He  lay  his  face  besmeared  with  gore. 
Then  Nila  with  his  fist  he  slew, 
And  Sarabh  with  his  knee  o'erthrew, 
Nor  could  Gav^iksha's  strength  withstand 
The  force  of  his  terrific  hand. 
At  Gandhani4dan*s  eager  call 
Rushed  thousands  to  avenge  their  fall. 
Nor  ceased  those  V&nars  to  assail 
With  knee  and  fist  and  tooth  and  nail. 
Around  his  foes  the  giant  threw 
His  mighty  arms,  and  nearer  drew 
The  captives  subject  to  his  will : 
Then  snatched  them  up  and  ate  his  fill. 
There  was  no  respite  then,  no  pause : 
Fast  gaped  and  closed  his  hell -like  jaws  i 
Yet,  prisoned  in  that  gloomy  cave. 
Some  V^nars  still  their  lives  could  save  : 
Some  through  his  nostrils  found  a  way, 
Some  through  his  ears  resought  the  day. 
Xiike  Indra  with  his  thunder,  like 

'  Karttikeya  the  God  of  War,  and  the 
hero  and  incarnation  Parasurama  are  said 
to  have  cut  a  passage  through  the  mountain 
Krauncha,  a  part  of  the  Himalayan  range, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  immense  gorge 
that  splits  the  Pyrenees  under  the  towers 
of  Marbor6  was  cloven  at  one  blow  of 
Roland's  sword  Durandal. 

»  Rishabh.  Sarabh,  Nila,  Gav^ksha, 
and  Gandham^an. 


The  God  of  Death  in  act  to  strike, 
The  giant  seized  his  ponderous  6f>ear, 
And  charged  the  foe  in  swift  career. 
Before  his  might  the  V&nars  fell. 
Nor  could  their  hosts  his  charge  repel. 
Then  trembling,  nor  ashamed  to  run. 
They  turned  and  fled  to  Raghu's  son. 

When  Bali's  warrior  son'  beheld 
Their  fiight,  his  heart  with  fury  swelled. 
He  rushed,  with  his  terrific  shout. 
To  meet  the  foe  and  stay  the  rout. 
He  came,  he  hurled  a  mountain  peak. 
And  smote  the  giant  on  the  cheek. 
H  is  ponderous  spear  the  giant  threw  : 
Fierce  was  the  cast,  the  aina  was  true  ; 
But  Angad,  trained  in  war  and  tried. 
Saw  ere  it  came,  and  leapt  aside. 
Then  with  his  open  hand  he  smote 
The  giant  on  tiie  chest  and  throat. 
That  blow  the  giant  scarce  sustaiueil  ; 
l»ut  sense  and  strength  were  soon  regained. 
With  force  which  nothing  might  resist 
He  caught  the  V^nar  by  the  wrist. 
Whirled  him,  as  if  in  pastime,  round. 
And  dashed  him  senseless  on  the  ground. 
There  low  on  earth  his  .foe  lay  crushed: 
At  King  Sugriva  next  he  rushed. 
Who,  waiting  for  the  charge,  stood  still. 
And  heaved  on  high  a  shattered  hill. 
He  looked  on  Kumbhakarna  dyed 
With  streams  of  blood,  and  fiercely  cried: 
*  Great  glory  has  thine  arm  achieved. 
And  thousands  of  their  lives  bereaved. 
New  leave  a  while  thy  meaner  foes. 
And  brook  the  hill  Sugriva  throws.' 

He  spoke,  and  hurled  the  mass  he  held : 
The  giant's  chest  the  stroke  repelled^ 
Then  on  the  Vdnars  fell  despair, 
And  R^ksbas  clamour  filled  the  air. 
The  giant  raised  his  arm,  and  fast 
Came  the  tremendous*  sp^-ar  he  cast^ 
Handm^m  caught  it  as  it  flew. 
And  knapped  it  on  his  knee  in  two. 
The  giant  saw  the  broken  s|)ear : 
His  clouded  eye  confessed  his  fear  ; 
Yet  at  Sugriva's  head  he  sent 
A  peak  from  Lanka's  mountain  rent. 


1  Angad.  The  text  calls  him  the  son 
of  the  son  of  him  who  holds  the  thundbr* 
bolt,  i.  e,  the  grandson  of  Indra, 

>  Literally,  weighing  a  thousand  bkd- 
ras.  The  bhdra  is  a  weight  equal  to  2000 
palaSy  thepala  is  equal  to  four  kariast 
and  the  karsa  to  11375  French  grammes 
or  about  170  grains  troy.  The  spear  seems 
very  light  for  a  warrior  of  Kumbhakarna's 
strength  and  stature  aud  the  work  per* 
form,ed  with  it„zedbyGoOgle 
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The  pushing  mass  no  might  could  stay  : 
Sugriva  fell  and  senseless  lay. 
The  giant  stooped  his  foe  to  seize, 
And  bore  him  thence,  as  bears  the  breeze 
A  cloud  in  autumn  through  the  sky. 
He  heard  the  sad  Immortals  sigh, 
And  shouts  of  triumph  long  and  loud 
Went  up  from  all  the  Mkshas  crowd. 
Through  Lank&'s  gate  the  giant  passed 
Holding  his  struggling  captive  fast, 
While  from  each  terrace,  house,  and  tower 
Fell  on  his  haughty  head  a  shower 
Of  fragrant  ssent  and  flowery  ram,     ^ 
Blossoms  and  leaves  and  scattered  gram. » 

liy  slow  degrees  the  V^iiars'  lord 
Felt  life  and  sense  and  strength  restored. 
He  heard  the  giants'  joyful  boast : 
He  thought  upon  his  V^nar  host. 
His  teeth  and  feet  he  fiercely  plied, 
And  bit  and  rent  the  giant  s  side, 
Who,mad  with  pain  andsmearedwithgore, 
Hurled  to  the  ground  the  load  he  bore. 
Regardless  of  a  storm  of  blows 
Swift  to  the  sky  the  V&nar  rose, 
Then  lightly  like  a  flying  baU 
High  overleapt  the  city  wall, 
And  joyous  for  deliverance  won 
Regained  the  side  of  Raghus  son. 
And  Kumbhakarna,  mad  with  hate 
And  f urv,  sallied  from  the  gate. 
The  carnage  of  the  foe  renewed 
And  filled  his  maw  with  gory  food. 
Slaying,  with  headlong  frenzy  blind, 
Bbth  V4nar  foes  and  giant  kind. 

Nor  would  Sumitr&s  valiant  son* 
The  might  of  Kumbhakarna  shun, 
Who  through  his  harness  felt  the  sting 
Of  keen  shafts  loosened  from  the  string. 
His  heart  confessed  the  warrior's  power. 
And,  bleeding  from  the  ceaseless  shower 
That  smote  him  on  the  chest  and  side. 
With  words  like  these  the  giant  cried  : 
*  Well  fought,  well  fought,  Sumitr^'s  son; 
Eternal  glory  hast  thou  won, 
For  thou  in  desperate  fight  hast  met 
The  victor  never  conquered  yet. 
Whom,  borne  on  huge  Air&vat  s  back, 
B'en  Indra  trembles  to  attack. 
Go,  son  of  Queen  Sumitra,  go  : 
Thy  valour  and  thy  strength  I  know. 
Now  all  my  hope  and  earnest  will 
Is  R4ma  in  the  fight  to  kill. 
Let  him  beneath  my  weapons  tall, 
And  I  will  meet  and  conquer  all. 


I  The  custom  of  throwing  parched  or 
roasted  grain,  with  wreaths  and  flowers, 
on  the  heads  of  kings  and  conquerors 
when  they  go  forth  to  battle  and  return 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  Indian  poets. 

*  Lakshman. 


The  chieftain,  of  Sumitr&  boi#,        *^^ 
Made  answer  as  he  laughed  in  scorn: 
Yea,  thou  hast  won  a  victor's  fame 
From  trembling  Gods  and  Indra's  shame. 
There  waits  thee  now  a  mightier  foe 
Whose  prowess  thou  hast  yet  to  know. 
There,  famous  in  a  hundred  lands, 
R&ma  the  son  of  Raghu  stands.' 

Straight  at  the  king  the  giant  sped. 
And  earth  was  shaken  at  his  tread. 
His  bow  the  hero  grasped  and  strained. 
And  deadly  shafts  in  torrents  rained. 
As  Kumbhakarna  felt  each  stroke 
From  his  huge  mouth  burst  fire  and  smoke ; 
His  hands  were  loosed  in  mortal  pam 
And  dropped  his  weapons  on  the  plain. 
Though  reft  of  spear  and  sword  and  mace 
No  terror  changed  his  haughty  face. 
With  heavy  hands  he  rained  his  blows 
And  smote  to  death  a  thousand  fo.es. 
Where'er  the  furious  monster  strode 
While  down  his  limbs  the  red  blood  flowed 
Like  torrents  down  a  mountain  s  side, 
V&nars  and  bears  and  giants  died. 
High  o'er  his  head  a  rock  he  swung. 
And  the  huge  mass  at  R&ma  flung. 
But  R&ma's  arrows  bright  as  flame 
Shattered  the  mountain  as  it  came. 
Then  Raghu's  son,  his  eyes  aglow 
With  burning  anger,  charged  the  fo^ 
And  as  his  bow  he  sti-ained  and  tried 
With  fearful  clang  the  cord  replied. 
Wroth  at  the  bowstring's  threatening  clang 
To  meet  his  foe  the  giant  sprang. 
Hieh  towering  with  enormous  frame 
Huge  as  a  wood-crowned  hill  he  came. 
But  R&ma  firm  and  self-possessed 
In  words  like  these  the  foe  addressed  : 

*  Draw  near,  O  R&kshas  lord,  draw  near. 
Nor  turn  thee  from  the  fight  in  tear. 
Thou  meetest  R&ma  face  to  face, 
Destroyer  of  the  giant  race. 

Come,  fight,  and  thou  shalt  feel  this  hour. 

Laid  low  in  death,  thy  conqueror's  power. 

He  ceased:  and  mad  with  wrath  and 

The  giant  champion  thus  replied: 

*  Come  thou  to  me  and  thou  shalt  find 
A  foeman  of  a  different  kind. 

No  Khara,  no  Vir^dha.— thou 
Haab  met  a  mightier  warrior  now. 
The  strength  of  Kumbhakarna  fear, 
And  dread  the  iron  mace  I  rear. 
This  mace  in  davs  of  yore  subdued 
The  Gods  and  Ddnav  multitude. 
Prove,  lion  of  Ikshv&ku's  line. 
Thy  power  uppn  these  limbs  of  mine. 
Then,  after  trial,  shalt  thou  bleed, 
And  with  thy  flesh  my  hunger  feed. 

He  ceased :  and  R&ma,  undismayed, 
Upon  his  cord  those  arrows  laid 
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Which  pierced  the  stately  S&l  treesthrou^h, 
And  Bali  king  of  V^nars  dew. 
They  flew,  they  smote,  but  nmote  in  vain 
Those  mighty  limbs  that  felt  no  pain. 
Then  Il4ma  sent  witii  surest  aim 
The  dart  that  b<>re  the  Wind-God's  name. 
The  missile  from  the  giant  tore 
His  huge  arm  and  the  mace  it  bore, 
Which  crushed  the  Y^nars  where  it  fell : 
And  (lire  was  Kumbhakama's  yell. 
The  giant  seized  a  tree,  ani  then 
Hushed  madly  at  the  lord  of  men. 
Another  dart,  Lord  Indra's  own, 
To  meet  his  furious  onset  thrown, 
His  left  arm  from  the  shoulder  lopped, 
And  like  a  mountain  peak  it  dropped. 
Then  from  the  bow  of  R&ma  sped 
Two  arrows,  each  with  crescent  head  ; 
And,  winged  with  might  which  naught 

could  stay, 
They  cut  the  giant'»  legs  away. 
They  fell,  and  awful  was  the  sound 
As  those  vast  columns  shook  the  ground  ; 
And  sky  and  sea  and  hill  and  cave 
In  echoing  roars  tlieir  answer  gave. 
Then  from  his  side  the  hero  drew 
A  dart  that  like  the  tempest  flew— 
No  deadlier  shnft  has  ever  flown 
Than  that  which  Indra  called  his  own— 
Nor  could  the  giant's  mail-armed  neck 
The  fury  of  the  missile  check. 
'J'hrough  skin  and  flesh  and  bone  it  smote 
And  rent  asunder  head  and  throat. 
Down  with  the  sound  of  thunder  rolled 
The  head  adorned  with  rings  of  gold, 
And  crushed  to  pieces  in  its  fall 
A  gate,  a  tower,  a  massive  wall. 
Hurled  to  the  sea  the  body  fell : 
Ter-rific  was  the  ocean's  swell, 
Nor  could  swift  fin  and  nimble  leap 
Save  the  crushed  creatures  of  the  deep. 

Thus  he  who  plagued  in  impious  pride 
The  Gods  and  Br^hmans  fought  and  died. 
Glad  were  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  long 
The  air  re-echoed  with  their  song.' 

1  I  have  abridged  this  long  Canto  by 
omitting  some  vain  repetition!*,  common- 
place  epithets  and  simile^  and  other  unim- 
portant matter.  There  are  many  verses  in 
this  Canto  which  European  scholars  would 
rigidly  exclude  as  unmistakeably  the  work 
of  later  rhapsodists.  Rven  the  reverent 
Commentator  whom  I  follow  ventui'cs  to 
remark  once  or  twice  :  Ayam  iloka  prak 
shipta  iti  hahavah^  'This  iloka  or  vei-se  is 
in  the  opinion  of  many  interpolated.' 
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They  ran  to  R&van  in  his  hall 

And  told  him  of  his  brother's  fall  : 

*  Fierce  as  the  God  who  rules  the  dead. 

Upon  the  routed  foe  he  fed  : 

And,  victor  for  a  while,  at  length 

Fell  slain  by  Kama's  matchless  strength. 

Now  like  a  mighty  hill  in  size 

His  mangled  trunk  extended  lies. 

And  where  he  fell,  a  bleeding  mass. 

Blocks  Lank&'s  gate  that  none  may  paas.' 

The  monarch  heard :  his  strength  gave  way; 

And  fainting  on  the  ground  he  l&y. 

Grieved  at  the  giants'  mournful  tale. 

Long,  shrill  was  Atik&ya's  wail ; 

And  Trisiras  in  sorrow  bowed 

His  triple  head,  and  wept  aloud. 

Mahodar,  Mah^p^rsva  shed 

Hot  tears  and  mourned  their  brother  dead. 

At  length,  his  wandering  sentie  remored, 

In  loud  lament  cried  Lanka's  lord  : 

'  Ah  chief,  for  might  and  valour  famed. 

Whose  arm  the  haughty  foeman  tamed, 

Forsaking  me,  thy  friends  and  all. 

Why  ha«t  thou  fled  to  Yama's  hall  ? 

Why  hast  thou  fled  to  taste  no  more 

The  slaughtered  foeman 's  flesh  and  gore  ? 

Ah  me,  my  life  is  done  to-day  : 

My  better  arm  is  lopped  away. 

Whereon  in  danger  I  relied, 

And,  fearless,  Gods  and  fiends  defied. 

How  could  a  shaft  from  Rama's  bow 

The  matchless  giant  overthi-ow. 

Whose  iron  frame  so  strong  of  yore 

The  crushing  bolt  of  Indra  bore  / 

This  day  the  Gods  and  sages  meet 

And  triumph  at  their  foe's  defeat. 

Thirt  day  the  Vdnar  chiefs  will  boast 

And,  with  new  ardour  fired,  their  host 

In  fiercer  onset  will  assail 

Our  city,  and  the  ramparts  scale. 

What  care  I  for  a  monarch's  name. 

For  empire,  or  the  Maithil  dame  ? 

What  joy  can  power  and  riches  give» 

Or  life  that  I  should  care  to  live. 

Unless  this  arm  in  mortal  fray 

The  slayer  of  my  brother  slay  ? 

For  me,  of  Kumbhakarna  reft. 

Death  is  the  only  solace'l eft ; 

And  I  will  seek,  o'er  whelmed  with  woes. 

The  realm  to  which  my  brother  goes. 

Ah  me  ill-minded,  not  to  take 

His  counsel  when  Yibhishan  spake 

When  he  this  evil  day  foretold 

My  foolish  heart  was  overbold  : 

I  drove  my  sage  adviser  hence. 

And  reap  the  fruits  of  minejc»ffeaoe^' 
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NARANTAK'S  DEATH. 

Pierced  to  the  soul  by  sorrow's  sting 
Thus  wailed  the  evil-liearted  king. 
Then  Trisiras  stood  forth  and  cried  : 
•  Yea.  father,  he  has  fouglit  and  died, 
Our  bravest  :  and  the  loss  is  sore : 
But  rouse  thee,  and  lament  no  more. 
Hast  thou  not  still  thy  coat  of  mail, 
Thy  bow  and  shafts  which  never  fail  ? 
A  thoui'and  asses  draw  thy  car 
Which  roars  like  thunder  heard  afar. 
Thy  valour  and  thy  warrior  skill, 
Thy  God-given  i-trength,  are  left  thee  still. 
Unarmed,  thy  matchless  might  subdued 
The  Gods  end  D4nav  multitude. 
Armed  with  thy  glorious  weapons,  how 
Shall  Raghu's  son  oppose  thee  now  ? 
Or.  sire,  within  thy  palace  stay  ; 
And  I  myself  will  sweep  away 
J  by  foes,  like  Garud  when  he  makes 
A  banquet  of  the  writhing  snakes. 
Soon  Raghu's  son  shall  press  the  plain. 
As  Narak'  fell  by  Vishnu  slain. 
Or  dam  bar  >  in  rebellious  pride 
Who  met  the  King  of  Gods^  and  died.' 

The  monarch  heard  :  his  courage  grew, 
And  life  and  spirit  came  anew. 
Devdiitak  and  Narantak  heard. 
And  their  fierce  souls  with  iov  were  stirred; 
And  Atik4ya*  burned  to  nglht, 
And  heard  the  summons  with  delight  ; 
While  from  the  rest  loud  rang  the  cry, 
'  I  too  will  fight,'  and  I,'  '  and  I.' 

The  joyous  king  his  sons  embraced, 
With  gold  and  chains  and  jewels  graced, 
And  sent  them  forth  with  stirring  speech 
Of  benison  and  praise  to  each. 
Forth  from  the  gate  the  princes  sped 
And  ranged  for  war  the  troops  they  led. 
The  Vdnar  legions  charged  anew. 
And  trees  and  rocks  for  missiles  flew. 
They  saw  Narantak's  mighty  form 
Borne  on  a  steed  that  mocked  the  storm. 
To  check  his  charge  in  vain  they  strove  : 
Straight  through  their  host  his  way  he 

clove, 
As  springs  a  dolphin  through  the  tide  : 
And  countless  Vanars  fell  and  died, 

*  Narak  was  a  demon,  son  of  Hhtimi  or 
Earth,  who  haunted  the  city  Prdgjyotisha. 

*  ^ambar  was  a  demon  of  drought. 
»  Indra. 

*  Dev&ntak  (Slayer  of  Gods)  Nardntak 
(Slayer  of  Men)  Atikiiya  (Huge  of  Frame) 
and  Trisiras  (Three  Headed)  were  all  sons 
of  K&van. 


And  mangled  limbs  and  corpses  lay 

To  mark  the  chief's  ensanguined  way. 

Siigilvil  saw  them  fall  or  fiy 

When  fierce  Nar4ntak's  steed  was  nigh. 

And  marked  the  giant  where  he  sped 

O'er  heaps  of  dying  or  of  dead. 

He  bade  the  royal  Angad  face 

That  bravest  chief  of  giant  race. 

As  springs  the  sun  from  clouds  dispersed. 

So  Angad  from  the  Vdnars  burst, 

No  weapon  for  the  fight  he  bore 

Save  nails  and  teeth,  and  sought  no  more, 

*  Leave,  giant  chieftain,'  thus  he  spoke, 

*  Leave  foes  unworthy  of  thy  stroke, 
And  bend  against  a  nobler  heart 
The  terrors  of  thy  deadly  dart.* 

Nar&ntak  heard  the  words  he  spake  : 
Fast  breathing,  like  an  angry  snake, 
With  bloody  teeth  his  lips  he  pressed 
And  hurled  his  dart  at  Angad's  breast. 
True  was  the  aim  and  fierce  the  stroke. 
Yet  on  his  breast  the  missile  broke. 
Then  Angad  at  the  giant  flew. 
And  with  a  blow  his  courser  slew  : 
The  fierce  hand  crushed  through  flesh  and 

bone, 
And  steed  and  rider  fell  o'erthrown. 
Narantak's  eyes  with  fury  blazed: 
His  heavy  hand  on  high  he  raised 
And  struck  in  savage  wrath  the  head 
Of  Bali's  son,  who  reeled  and  bled. 
Fainted  a  moment  and  no  more: 
Then  stronger,  fiercer  than  before 
Smote  with  that  fist  which  naught  could 

stay, 
And  crushed  to  death  the  giant  lay. 
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Then  raged  the  R&kshas  chiefs,  and  all 
Burned  to  avenge  Nardntak's  fall. 
Devdntak  raised  his  club  on  high 
And  rushed  at  An^rad  with  a  cry. 
Behind  came  Trisiras,  and  near 
Mahodar  charged  with  levelled  spear. 
There  Angad  stood  to  fight  with  three : 
High  o'er  his  head  he  waved  a  tree, 
And  at  Deviintak,  swift  and  true 
As  Indra's  flaming  bolt,  it  flew. 
But,  cut  by  giant  shafts  in  twain, 
With  minished  force  it  flew  in  vain. 
A  shower  of  trees  and  blocks  of  stone 
From  Angad's  hand  was  fiercely  thrown ; 
But  well  his  club  Dev4ntak  plied 
And  turned  each  rock  and  tree  aside. 
Nor  yet,  by  three  such  foes  assailed. 
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The  heart  of  Angad  eank  or  quailed. 
He  slew  the  mighty  beast  that  bore 
Mahodar :  f  rora  his  head  he  tore 
A  bleeding  tusk,  and  blow  on  blow 
Fell  tiereeJy  on  his  Rdkshas  foe. 
The  giant  reeled,  but  strength  regained. 
And  furious  strokes  on  Angad  rained, 
Who,  wounded  by  the  storm  of  blows, 
Sank  on  his  knees,  but  swiftly  rose. 
Then  Trisiras,  as  up  he  sprang, 
Drew  ills  great  how  with  awful  clang, 
And  fixed  three  arrows  from  his  sheaf 
Full  in  the  forehead  of  the  chief. 
Han^m^u  saw,  nor  long  delayed 
To  speed  with  Nila  to  his  aid. 
Who  at  the  three-f  aced  giant  sent 
A  peak  from  Lanki's  mountain  rent. 
But  Trisiras  with  certain  aim 
Shot  rapid  arrows  as  it  came : 
And  shivered  by  their  force  it  broke 
And  fell  to  earth  with  flash  and  smoke. 
Then  as  the  Wind-God's  son  came  nigh, 
X>ey4[itak  reared  his  mace  on  hish. 
Hanum^n  smote  him  on  the  head 
And  stretched  the  monfltroua  giant  dead. 
Fierce  Trisiras  with  fury  strained 
His  bo.w^  and  showers  of  arrows  rained 
That  smote  on  Nila's  side  and  ehest : 
Mq  sank  a  moment,  sore  distressed  4 
But  quickly  gathered  strength  to  seize 
A  mountain  with  its  crown  of  trees. 
Crushed  by  the  hill,  distained  with  gore, 
Mahodar  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Then  Trisiras  raised  high  his  spear 
Which  chilled  the  trembling  foe  with  fear. 
And,  like  a  flashing  meteor  through 
T?he  air  at  Hanum^  it  flew. 
The  V&nar  shunned  the  threatened  stroke. 
And  with  strong  hands  the  weapon  broke. 
The  giant  drew  nis  glittering  blade  : 
Dire  was  the  wound  the  weapon  made 
Deep  in  th  V4nar's  ample  chest, 
Who,  for  a  moment  sore  oppressed, 
Haised  his  broad  hand,  regaining  might, 
And  struck  the  rover  of  the  night. 
Fierce  was  the  blow  :  with  one  wild  yell 
Low  on  the  earth  th«  monster  fell. 
Han(im4n  seized  his  fallen  sword 
Which  served  no  more  its  senseless  lord. 
And  from  tlie  monuter  triple-necked 
Smote  his  huge  heads  with  erovvns  be- 
decked. 
Then  Mahii*p&rgva  burned  with  ire  ; 
iFierce  flashed  his  eyes  with  vengeful  fire. 
A  moment  00  the  dead  he  gazed, 
Then  his  black  mace  aloft  was  raised. 
And  down  the  mass  ef  iron  came 
That  struck  and  sliook  the  Vanar's  frame. 
Hantimdn's  chest  was  well  nigh  crushed, 
And  from  his  mouth  red  torrents  guslied  ; 
Xint  served  oue  instant  to  restore 


His  spirit :  from  the  foe  he  tore 
His  awful  mace,  and  smote,  and  laid 
The  giant  in  the  dust  dismayed. 
Crushed  were  his  jaws  and  teeth  and  eyes: 
Breathless  and  still  he  lay  as  lies 
A  summit  from  a  mountain  rent 
By  him  who  rules  the  firmament. 

CANTO  LXXI. 
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But  Atik&ya's  wrath  grew  high 

To  see  his  noblest  kinsmen  die. 

He,  fiercest  of  the  giant  race, 

Presuming  still  on  Brahma's  grace  ; 

Proud  tamer  of  the  Immortals'  pride. 

Whose  power  and  might  with  Indra's  vied. 

For  blood  and  vengeful  carnage  burued. 

And  on  the  foe  his  fury  turned. 

High  on  a  car  that  flashed  and  glowed 

Bright  as  a  thousand  suns  he  rode. 

ALTound  his  princely  brows  was  set 

A  rich  bejewelled  coronet. 

Gold  pendants  in  his  ears  he  wore  ; 

He  strained  and  tried  the  bow  he  bore. 

And  ever,  as  a  shaft  he  aimed, 

His  name  and  royal  race  proclaimed. 

Scarce  might  the  Vdnars  brook  to  hear 

His  clanging  bow  and  voice  of  fear  : 

To  Raghu's  elder  son  they  fled. 

Their  sure  defence  in  woe  and  dread. 

Then  Kdma  bent  his  eyes  afar 

And  saw  the  giant  in  his  car 

Fast  following  the  flying  crowd 

And  roaring  like  a  rainy  cloud. 

He,  with  the  lust  of  battle  fired, 

Turned  to  Vibhishan  and  inquired : 

'  Say,  who  is  this,  of* mountain  size, 

This  archer  with  the  lion  eyes  ? 

His  car,  which  strikes  our  host  with  awe^ 

A  thousand  eager  coursers  draw. 

Surrounded  by  the  flashing  spears 

Which  line  his  car,  the  chief  appears 

Like  somehugecloudwhenlightnings  play 

About  it  on  a  stormy  day  ; 

And  the  great  bow  he  joys  to  hold 

Whose  bended  back  is  bright  with  gold. 

As  Indra's  bow  makes  glad  the  skies. 

That  best  of  chariots  glorifies, 

O  see  the  sun  like  splendour  flung 

From  the  great  flag  above  him  hung. 

Where,  blazoned  with  refulgent  lines, 

BAhu'  the  dreadful  Dragon  shines. 

Full  thirty  quivers  near  his  side, 

His  car  with  shafts  is  well  supplied; 


I  The  demon  of  eclipse  who  seizes  (he 
Sun  and  Moon. 
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Lnd  flashing?  like  the  lip;ht  of  stars 
learn  his  two  mighty  scimitars, 
av,  best  of  giants,  vvho  is  he 
►efoi*e  whose  face  the  Vdnars  flee  ? ' 
Thus  Rama  spake.    Vibhishan  eyed 
he  giants  chief,  and  thus  replied : 
This  R4ma,  this  is  Ravan's  son  : 
figh  fame  his  youthful  might  has  won, 
le,  best  of  warriors,  bows  his  ear 
'he  wisdom  of  the  wise  to  hear, 
upreme  is  he  mid  those  who  know 
'he  mastery  of  sword  and  bow. 
Jnriv ailed  in  the  bold  attack 
)n  elephant's  or  courser's  back, 
le  knows,  beside,  each  subtler  art, 
Co  win  the  foe,  to  bribe,  or  part. 
)n  him  the  giant  hosts  rely, 
Lnd  fear  no  ill  when  he  is  nigh. 
?his  peerless  chieftain  bears  the  name 
)f  Atikaya  huge  of  frame, 
Vhom  Dhanyamdlini  of  yore 
?o  R4van  lord  of  Lankd  bore.' 

Housed  by  his  bow-string's  awful  clang, 
?o  meet  their  foes  the  Vdnars  sprang, 
^rmed  with  tall  trees  from  Lank&'s  wood, 
Lnd  rocks  and  mountain  peaks,  they  stood.  | 
Che  giant's  arrows,  gold-bedecked, 
Che  storm  of  hurtling  missiles  checked; 
L.nd  ever  on  his  foeraen  poured 
Tierce  tempest  from  his  clanging  cord; 
O'er  could  the  V&nar  chiefs  sustain 
lis  shafts'  intolerable  rain. 
Chey  fled:  the  victor  gained  the  place 
^here  stood  the  lord  of  Raghu's  race, 
\.nd  cried  with  voice  of  thunder :  '  Lo, 
Borne  on  my  car,  with  shaft  and  bow, 
;,  champion  of  the  giants,  scorn 
To  fight  with  weaklings  humbly  born. 
Uome  forth  your  bravest,  if  he  dare, 
lnd  fight  with  one  who  will  not  spare.* 

Forth  sprang  Sumitr&'s  noble  child, • 
Vnd  strained  his  ready  bow,  and  dmiled; 
lnd  giants  trembled  as  the  clang 
Through  heaven  and  earth  reechoing  rang, 
The  giant  to  his  string  applied 
K  pointed  shaft,  and  proudly  cried  ; 
'  Turn,  turn,  Sumitr4  s  son  and  fly, 
For  terrible  as  Death  am  I. 
Fly,  nor  that  youthful  form  oppose, 
[Jntrained  in  war,  to  warriors'  blows. 
What!  wilt  thou  waste  thy  childish  breath  ' 
And  wake  the  dormant  fire  of  death? 
3a8t  down,  rash  boy,  that  useless  bow  : 
Preserve  thy  life  ;  uninjured  go.' 

He  ceased :  and  stirred  by  wrath  &  pride 
^nmitrd's  noble  son  replied : 
By  warlike  deed,  not  words  alone, 
The  valour  of  the  brave  is  shown, 
^ase  with  vain  boasts  my  scorn  to  move, 

J  Lakshman. 


And  with  thine*arm'thy  prowess  prove. 
Borne  on  thy  car,  with  swor<i  and  bow, 
With  all  thine  arms,  thy  valour  show. 
Fight,  and  my  deadly  shafts  this  day 
Low  in  the  dust  thy  head  shall  lay. 
And.  rushing  fast  in  ceaseless  flood. 
Shall  rend  thy  flesh  and  drink  thy  blood.' 

His  giant  foe  no  answer  made, 
But  on  his  string  an  arrow  laid. 
He  raised  his  arm,  the  cord  he  drew, ' 
At  Lakshman's  breast  the  arrow  flew. 
Sumitr4's  son,  his  foemen's  dread. 
Shot  a  fleet  shaft  with  crescent  head, 
Which  cleft  that  arrow  pointed  well. 
And  harmless  to  the  earth  it  fell. 
A  shower  of  shafts  from  Lakshman's  bow 
Fell  fast  and  furious  on  the  foe 
Who  quailed  not  as  the  missiles  smotg 
With  idle  force  his  iron  coat. 
Then  came  the  friendly  Wind-God  near. 
And  whispered  thus  in  Lakshman's  ear : 
*  Such  shafts  as  these  in  vain  assail 
Thy  foe's  impenetrable  mail. 
A  more  tremendous  missile  try. 
Or  never  may  the  giant  die. 
Employ  the  mighty  spell,  and  aim 
The  weapon  known  by  Brahm&'s  name/ 
He  ceased  :  Sumitrd's  son  obeyed  t 
Oil  his^reat  bow  the  shaft  was  laid. 
And  with  a  roar  like  thunder,  true 
As  Indra's  Hashing  bolt,  it  flew. 
The  giant  poured  his  shafts  like  rain 
To  check  its  course,  but  all  in  vain. 
With  spear  and  mace  and  sword  he  tried 
To  turn  the  fiery  dart  aside. 
Winged  with  a  force  which  naught  could 

check. 
It  smote  the  monster  in  the  neck, 
And,  sundered  from  his  shoulders,  rolled 
To  earth  his  head  and  helm  of  gold. 
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The  giants  bent,  in  rage  and  grief. 
Their  eyes  upon  the  fallen  chief  ; 
Then  flying  wild  with  fear  and  pale 
To  Kdvan  hore  the  mournful  tale. 
He  heard  how  Atikdya  died, 
Then  turned  him  to  his  lords,  and  cried : 
'  Where  are  they  now—my  bravest— where. 
Wise  to  consult  and  prompt  to  dare  ? 
Where  is  Dhumraksha.  skilled  to  wield 
All  weapons  in  the  battle  field  ? 
Akanipan,  and  Prahasta's  might. 
And  Kumbhakarna  bold  in  tignt? 
These,  these  and'5many  a  Hf'ikshas  more, 
Kach  master  of  th«  arms  he  borc^ 
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Who  «very  foe  in  fight  o'erthrew, 

The  victors  none  could  e'er  8ub<lue, 

Have  perished  hy  the  might  of  one* 

The  vengeful  arm  of  Kagha^s  sou. 

In  vain  I  east  mine  eves  around. 

Ko  match  for  B&ma  here  is  found, 

No  chief  to  stand  before  that  how 

Whose  deadly  shafts  have  caused  our  woe, 

Kow,  warriors,  to  your  stations  hence ; 

Provide  ye  for  the  wall's  defence, 

And  be  the  Asoka  garden,  where 

The  lady  lies,  your  special  care. 

Be  every  lane  and  passage  barred, 

bet  at  each  gate  a  chosen  guard. 

And  with  yoor  troops,  where  danger  calls. 

Be  ready  to  defend  the  walls. 

Each  movement  of  the  V^nars  mark ; 

Observe  them  when  the  nkies  grow  dark ; 

Be  ready  in  the  dead  of  night, 

And  ere  the  morniag  bring  the  light. 

Taaght  by  our  loss  we  may  not  scorn 

These  legions  of  the  forest-born.' 

He  ceased :  the  lUlkshas  lords  obeyed  ; 
Each  at  his  post  his  troops  arrayed  : 
And,  torn  with  pangs  that  pierced  him 

through 
The  monarch  from  the  hall  withdrew. 
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^t  Indraiit  the  fierce  and  bold 

With  words  like  these  his  sire  consoled: 

"•Dismiss,  O  King,  thy  giief  and  dread, 

And  be  not  thus  disquieted. 

Against  this  numbing  sorrow  strive, 

For  Indrajit  is  yet  alive ; 

And  none  in  battle  may  withstand 

The  fury  of  his  strong  right  hand. 

This  day,  O  sire,  thine  eyes  shall  see 

The  sons  of  I^aghu  slain  by  me.' 

He  ceased :  he  bade  the  king  farewell : 
Clear,  mid  the  roar  of  drum  and  shell, 
The  clash  of  sword  and  harness  rang 
As  to  his  car  the  warrior  sprang. 
Close  followed  by  his  R^kshas  train 
Through  Lank&'sgatehe  reachedthe  plain. 
Then  down  he  leapt,  and  bade  a  band 
Of  giants  by  the  chariot  stand  : 
Then  with  due  rites,  as  rules  require, 
Did  worship  to  the  Lord  of  Fire. 
The  sacred  oil,  as  texts  ordain, 
Withwreathsof  scented  fiowers and  grain. 
Within  the  flame  in  order  due, 
That  mightiest  of  the  giants  threw. 
There  on  the  ground  were  spear  and  blade, 
And  arrowy  leaves  and  fuel  laid, 
Au  irou  ladle  deep  and  wide, 


And  robes  with  pangHine  colours  dyed. 
Beside  him  stood  a  sable  goat : 
The  giant  seized  it  by  the  throat. 
And  straight  from  the  consuming  flam4 
Auspicious  signs  of  victory  rarae. 
Kor  swif  tlv,  curling  to  the  right. 
The  fire  leapt  up  with  willing  light 
Uiidimmed  by  smoky  cloud,  and,  red 
Like  gold,  upon  the  offering  fed. 
They  brought  him,   while  the  flame  ; 

glowed. 
The  dart  by  Brahm4*s  grace  bestowed. 
And  all  the  arms  he  wielded  well 
Were  charmed  witli  text  and  holy  spell 

Then  fiercer  for  the  tight  he  burned. 
And  at  the  foe  his  chariot  turned. 
While  all  his  followers  lifting  high 
Their  maees  charged  with  furious  cry. 
Dire,  yet  more  dire  the  battle  grew. 
As  rocks  and  trees  and  arrow.s  flew. 
The  giant  flhot  his  shafts  like  rain. 
And  vdnars  fell  in  myriads  slain. 
Sugriva,  Angad,  Nila'felt 
The  wounds  his  hurtling  arrows  dealt. 
His  sliafts  the  blood  of  Gaya  drank ; 
Han^miin  reeled  and  Mainda  sank. 
Bright  as  the  glances  of  the  sun 
Came  the  swift  darts  they  could  notshi 
Caught  in  the  arrowy  nets  he  wove.         ' 
In  vain  the  sons  of  Kaghu  strove  ; 
And  B4ma,  by  the  darts  oppressed. 
His  brother  chieftain  thus  addressed : 
*See,  first  this  giant  warrior  sends 
Destruction  mid  our  Y^nar  f  riendst 
And  now  his  arrows  tliick  and  fast 
Their  binding  net  around  us  oast. 
To  Brahm&'s  grace  the  chieftain  owes 
The  matchless  power  and  might  he  shows: 
And  mortal  strength  in  vain  contends 
With  him  whom  Brahm4's  self  befriendi. 
Then  let  us  still  with  dauntle<«  hearts 
Endure  this  storm  of  pelting  darts. 
Soon  must  we  sink  bereaved  of  sense  ; 
And  then  the  victor,  harrying  benoe. 
Will  seek  his  father  in  his  hall 
And  tell  Idm  of  his  foemen's  fall.* 
He  ceased :  overpowered  by  shaft  and  spell 
The  sons  of  Baghu  reeled  and  fell. 
The  B4kshas  on  their  bodies  gazed  ; 
And,  raid  the  shouts  his  followers  raiaedii 
Sped  back  to  Lanka  to  relate 
la  R^van's  hall  the  princes'  fate. 


CANTO  LXXIV. 

THE  MEDICINAL  HERBS. 

The  shades  of  falling  night  concealed 
The  carnage  of  the  battle-field. 
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lYhich,  bearing  each  a  blazing^  brand, 
hianuman  and  Vibhishan  Kcauned, 
VIoviiig  with  glow  and  anxious  tread 
\mung  the  dying  and  the  dead. 
:»ad  WHS  the  scene  of  slaughter  shown 
^Vhere'erthe  torches'  li^ht  was  thrown, 
riere  mountain  forms  ot  V^nars  lay 
^hose  heads  and  limbs  were  lopped  away 
V.rms  legs  and  fingers  strewed  the  ground, 
^nd  severed  heads  lay  thick  around, 
(lie  earth  was  moist  with  sanguine  streams. 
%.ud  sighs  were  heard  and  groans  and 

screams. 
There  lay  Sugriva  still  and  cold, 
There  Angad,  once  so  brave  and  bold. 
There  J4mbav&n  his  might  reposed, 
There  Vegadarsi's  eyes  were  closed  ; 
There  in  the  dust  was  Nala's  pride, 
knd  Dwivid  lay  by  Mainda's  side. 
kVhere'er  they  looked  the  ensanguined 

plain 
rVas  strewn  with  myriads  of  the  slain  ;' 
Chey  sought  with  keenly  searching  eyes 
ving  Jambav&n  supremely  wise. 
J  is  strength  had  failed  by  slow  decay, 
knd  pierced  with  countless  shafts  he  lay. 
Thev  saw,  and  hastened  to  his  side, 
Ind  thus  the  sage  Yibhishan  cried  : 
Tiiee,  monarch  of  the  bears]  we  seek  : 
ipeak  if  thou  yet  art  living,  speak.* 
Slow  came  the  aged  chief's  reply ; 
icarce  could  he  say  with  many  a  sigh  : 
Torn  with  keen  shafts  which  pieroe  each 

limb. 
Ay  strength  is  gone,  my  sig^ht  is  dim  ; 
Tet  though  I  scarce  can  raise  mine  eyes, 
'hy  voice.  0  chief,  I  recognize, 
),  while  these  ears  can  hear  thee,  say, 
las  Hanum^n  survived  this  day  / ' 

*  Why  ask,*  Vibhishan  cried,'  for  one 
)f  lower  rank,  the  Wind-God's  son  ? 
last  thou  forgotten,  first  in  place, 

Mie  nrineely  chief  of  Kaghu's  race  ? 
Jan  King  Sugriva  claim  no  care, 
Lud  Angad,  his  imperial  heir  ?* 

•  Yea,  dearer  than  my  noblest  friends 
8  he  on  whom  our  hope  depends. 

or  if  the  Wind  God's  son  survive, 

ill  we  though  dead  are  yet  alive. 

(ut  if  his  precious  life  l>e  fied 

hough  living  still  we  are  but  dead  : 

le  is  our  hope  and  sure  relief.' 

hus  slowly  spoke  the  aged  chief  : 

'hen  to  hid  side  Han(imdn  came, 

nd  with  low  reverence  named  his  name. 

I  In  such  oases  as  this  I  am  not  careful 
>  reproduce  the  numbers  of  the  poet, 
hich  in  the  text  which  I  follow  are 
rooooOOO  ;  the  Bengal  recension  being 
>uteut  with  thirty  million  less. 


Cheered  by  the  face  be  lon^  to  view 
The  wouniied  ohieftain  lived  anew. 
'  Go  forth,'  he  cried,  *0  strong  and  brave> 
And  in  their  woe  the  Y&nars  save. 
'No  might  but  thine,  supremely  great. 
May  help  us  in  uur  lost  estate. 
The  trembling  bears  and  Y^uars  cheer, 
Calm  their  sad  hearts,  dispel  their  fear» 
Save  Raghu's  noble  sons,  and  heal 
The  deep  wo.unds  of  the  winged  steel. 
High  o'er  the  waters  of  the  sea 
To  far  Himalaya's  summits  flee. 
Kailasa  there  wilt  thou  behold, 
Ana  Ki^habh  with  his  peaks  of  gold. 
Between  them  see  a  mountain  rise 
Whose  splendour  will  enchant  thine  eyes  ; 
His  sides  are  clothed  above,  below. 
With  all  the  rarest  lierbs  that  grow. 
Upon  that  mountain's  lofty  crest 
Four  plants,  of  sovereign  powers  possessed^ 
Spring  from  the  soil,  and  flashing  there 
Shed  radiance  through  the  neighbouring 

air. 
One  draws  the  shaft :  one  brings  a^in 
The  bi*eath  of  life  to  warm  the  slain  ; 
One  heals  each  wound  ;  one  gives  anew 
To  faded  cheeks  their  wonted  hue. 
Fly,  ohieftain,  to  that  mountain's  brow 
And  bring  those  herbs  to  save  us  now.* 

Han(iman  heard,  and  springing  through 
The  air  like  Vishnu's  discus'  tiew. 
The  sea  was  passed  :  beneath  him,  gay 
With  bright- winged  birds,  the  mountains 

lay. 
And  brook  and  lake  and  lonely  glen. 
And  fertile  lands  with  toiling  men. 
On,  on  he  sped :  before  him  rose 
The  mansion  of  perennial  snows. 
There  soared  the  glorious  peaks  as  fair 
As  white  clouds  in  the  summer  air. 
Here,  bursting  from  the  leafy  shade. 
In  thunder  leapt  the  wild  cascade. 
He  looked  on  many  a  pure  retreat 
Dear  to  the  Gods*  and  sages'  feet: 
The  spot  where  Brahm&  dwells  apart. 
The  place  whence  Budra  launched  hi» 

dart;* 
Vishnu's  high  seat  and  Indra's  home, 
And  slopes  where  Yama's  servants  roam. 
There  was  Kuvera's  bright  abode ; 
There  Brahma's  mystio  weapon  glowed. 
There  was  the  noble  hill  whereon 

>  The  discus  or  quoit,  a  sharp-edged 
circular  missile  is  the  favourite  weapon 
of  Vishnu. 

«  To  destroy  Tripura  the  triple  city  in 
the  sky,  air  and  earth,  built  by  Maya  for 
a  celebrated  Asur  or  demon,  or  as  another 
commentator  explains,  to  destroy  iiaa* 
darpa  or  Love.  ^ 
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Those  herbs  with  wondrous  lustre  shone. 
And,  ravished  by  the  glorious  sight, 
Han(imdn  rested  on  the  height. 
He,  moving  down  the  glittering  peak^ 
The  healing  herbs  began  to  seek  ; 
But,  when  he  thought  to  seize  the- prize. 
They  hid  them  from  his  eager  eyes. 
Then  to  the  hill  tn  wrath  he  spake : 
*  Mine  arm  this  day  shall  vengeance  take,. 
If  thou  wilt  feel  no  pity,  nonp, 
In  this  great  need  of  Haghu's  son.* 
He  ceased  :  his  mighty  arms  he  bent 
And  from  tlie  trembling  mountain  rent 
His  huge  head  with  the  life  it  bore, 
Snakes,  elephants,  and  golden  ore. 
O'er  hill  and  plain  and  watery  waste 
lii»  rapid  way  again  he  traced, 
And  mid  the  wondering  V6uars  laid 
His  burthen  through  the  air  conveyed. 
The  wondrous  herbs'  delightful  scent 
To  all  the  host  new  vigour  lent. 
Free  from  all  darts  and  wounds  and  pain 
The  sons  of  Raghu  lived  again, 
And  dead  and  dying  V^nars  healed 
Hose  vigorous  from  the  battle  tield. 


CANTO  LXXV. 


THE  NIGHT  ATTACK. 

Sugriva  spake  in  words  like  these  : 
*  Now,  Vdnar  lords,  the  occasion  seize. 
For  now,  of  sons  and  brothere  reft, 
To  R4van  little  hope  is  left ; 
And  if  our  host  hia  ^ates  assail 
His  weak  defence  will  surely  fail.' 

At  dead  of  night  the  Vdnar  bands 
Rushed  on  with  torches  in  their  hands. 
Scared  by  the  coming  of  the  host 
Kach  giant  warder  left  his  post. 
Where'er  the  V4nar  legions  came 
Their  way  was  marked  with  hostile  flame 
That  spread  in  f  liry  to  devour 
Palace  and  temple,  gate  and  tower. 
Down  came  the  walls  and  porches,  down 
Came  stately  piles  that  graced  the  town. 
In  many  a  house  the  fire  was  red, 
On  sandal  wood  and  aloe  fed, 
And  scorching  flames  in  billows  rolled 
O'er  diamonds  and  pearls  and  gold. 
On  cloth  of  wool,  on  silk  brocade, 
On  linen  robes  their  fury  preyed. 
Wheels,  poles  and  yokes  were    burned, 

and  all 
The  coursers*  harness  in  the  stall ; 
And  elephants'  and  chai'iots'  gear, 
The  sword,  the  buckler,  and  the  spear. 
Scared  by  the  crash  of  falling  beams, 
Mid  lauieutations,  groans  land  scream£>» 


Forth  rushed  the  giants  through  the  flames 
And  with  them  dragged  bewildered  damcs, 
Each,  with  overwhelming  terror  wild, 
Still  clanpingto  her  breast  a  child. 
The  swift  fire  from  a  cloud  of  smoke 
1"h rough  many  a  gilded  lattice  broke, 
And.  melting  pearl  and  coral,  rose 
O  er  balconies  and  porticoes. 
The  startled  crane  and  peacock  screamed 
As    with  strange    light    the     courtyani 

gleamed, 
And  tierce  unusual  glare  was  thrown 
On  shrinking  wood  and  heated  stone. 
From  burning  stall  and  stable  freed 
Kushed  frantic  elephant  and  steed. 
And  goaded  by  the  driving  blaze 
Fled  wildly  through  the  crowiled  ways. 
As  earth  with  fervent  heat  will  glow 
When  comes  her  final  overthrow  ; 
From  gate  to  gate,  from  court  to  spire 
Proud  Lank^  was  one  blaze  of  6  re. 
And  every  iieadland,  rock  and  bay 
Shone  bright  a  hundred  leagues  away. 
Forth,  blinded  by  the  heat  and  flame 
Han  countless  giants  huge  of  frame  ; 
And,  mustering  for  fierce  attack. 
The  V4nars  charged  to  drive  them  back, 
While  shout  and  scream  and  roar  and  cry 
Reechoed  through  the  earth  and  sky. 
There  H4ma  stood  with  strength  i-enewed, 
And  ever,  as  the  foe  he  viewed. 
Shaking  the  distant  regions  rang 
His  mighty  bow's  tremendous  clang. 
Then  through  the  gates  Nikunibha  hied, 
And  Kumbha  by  his  brother's  side. 
Sent  forth—the  bravest  and  the  best- 
To  battle  by  the  king's  behest. 
There  fought  the  chiefs  in  open  field, 
And  Angad  fell  and  Dwivid  reeled. 
Sugriva  saw :  by  rage  impelled 
He  crushed  the  bow  which  Kumbha  held. 
About  his  foe  Sugriva  wound 
His  arms,  and,  heaving  from  the  ground 
The  giant,  hurled  him  o'er  the  bank  ; 
And  deep  beneath  the  sea  he  sank. 
Like  mandar  hill  with  furious  swell 
Up  leapt  the  waters  where  he  fell. 
Again  he  rose  :  he  sprang  to  land 
And  raised  on  high  his  threatening  hand: 
Full  on  Sugriva*s  chest  it  came 
And  shook  the  Vduar's  massy  frame. 
But  on  the  wounded  bone  he  broke 
His  wrist — so  furious  was  the  stroke. 
W  ith  force  that  naught  could  stay  or  check, 
•Sugriva  smote  him  neath  the  neck. 
The  fierce  blow  crashed  through  fle&h  and 

bone 
And  Kumbha  lay  in  death  o'erthrown. 
Nikumbha  saw  his  brother  die, 
And  red  with  fury  flashed  his  eye. 
He  dashed  with  mighty  &way  and  swing 
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His  axe  a^inst  the  VAnar  king  t 

But  shattered  on  that  living  rock 

It  split  in  fragments  at  the  shock. 

Sugn'va.  rising  to  the  blow, 

Raised  his  huge  hand  and  smote  his  foe. 

And  in  the  dust  the  giant  lay 

Gasping  in  blood  his  soul  away.i 

CANTO  XCIII. 
RAVAN'S  LAMENT. 

They  sought  the  king,  a  mournful  train. 
And  cried.  *  My  lord,  thy  son  is  slain. 
By  LakshmanV  hand,  before  these  eyes. 
The  warrior  fell  no  more  to  rise. 
J^o  time  is  this  for  vain  regret : 
Thy  hero  son  a  hero  met ; 
And  he  whose  might  in  battle  pressed 
Lord  Indra  and  the  Gods  confessed, 
Whose  power  was  stranger  to  defeat. 
Has  gamed  in  heaven  a  blissful  seat. 

The  monarch  heard  the  mournful  tale : 
His  heart  was  faint,  his  cheek  was  pale  ; 
His  fleeting  sense  at  length  regained, 
In  trembling  tones  he  thus  complained  : 
*  Ah  me,  my  son,  my  pride  :  the  boast 
And  glory  of  the  giant  host. 
CoulQ  Lakshman's  puny  might  defeat 
The  foe  whom  Indra  feared  to  meet? 
Could  not  thy  deadly  arrows  split 
Proud  Mandar's  peaks,  O  Indrajit, 

I  I  have  briefly  despatched  Kumbha 
and  Nikumbha,  each  of  whom  has  in  the 
text  a  long  Canto  to  himself.  When  they 
Eall  B^van  sends  forth  Makar^ksha  or 
Crocodile-Ej'e,  the  son  of  Khara  who  was 
jlain  by  Rama  in  the  forest  before  the 
iibduction  of  Sit4.  The  account  of  his 
{allying  forth,  of  his  battle  with  K^ma 
md  of  nis  death  by  the  fiery  dart  of  that 
lero  occupies  two  Cantos  which  I  entirely 
Dass  over.  Indrajit  again  comes  forth 
ind,  rendered  invisible  by  his  magic  art 
;]ays  countless  V^nars  with  his  unerring 
irrows.  He  retires  to  the  city  and  re- 
urns  bearing  in  his  chariot  an  elligy  of 
iitd,  the  work^  of  magic,  weeping  and 
vailing  by  his  side.  He  grasps  the  lovely 
mage  uy  the  hair  and  cuts  it  down  with 
lis  scimitar  in  the  sight  of  the  enraged 
lanum^n  and  all  the  V^nar  host.  At 
ast  after  much  fighting  of  the  usual  kind 
ndrajit's  chariot  is  broken  in  pieces,  his 
harioteer  is  slain,  and  he  himself  falls 
y  Lakshman's  hand,  to  the  inexpressible 
elight  of  the  higb-souled  saints,  the 
ymphs  of  heaven  and  other  celestial 
eings. 


And  the  Destroyer's  self  destroy  f 
And  wast  thou  conquered  by  a  boy  l 
I  will  not  weep  :  thy  noble  deed 
Has  blessed  thee  with  immortal  meed 
Gained  by  each  hero  in  the  skies 
Who  fighting  for  his  sovereign  dies. 
Now,  fearle^  of  all  meaner  foes. 
The  guardian  Gods'  will  taste  repose  r 
But  earth  to  me.  with  hill  and  plain, 
In  desolate,  for  thou  art  slain. 
Ah,  whither  hast  thou  fled,  and  left 
Thy  mother,  Lankd,  me  bereft ; 
Left  pride  and  state  and  wives  behind,, 
And  lordship  over  all  thy  kind  ? 
I  fondly  hoped  thy  hand  should  pay 
Due  honours  on  my  dying  day  : 
And  couldst  thou,  O  beloved,  flee 
And  leave  thy  f  uueral  rites  to  mc  ? 
Life  has  no  comfort  left  me,  none, 
O  Indrajit  my  son,  mv  son.* 

Thus  wailed  he  broken  by  his  woes  r 
But  swift  the  thought  of  vengeance  rose. 
In  awful  wrath  his  teeth  he  gnashed. 
And  from  his  eyes  red  lightning  flashed. 
Hot  from  his  mouth  came  fire  and  smoke. 
As  thus  the  king  in  fury  spoke  : 

•  Through  many  a  thousand  years  of  yore 
The  penance  and  the  pain  I  bore, 
And  by  fierce  torment  well  sustained 
The  highest  grace  of  Brahm&  gained, 
His  plighted  word  my  life  assured. 
From  Gods  of  heaven  and  fiends  secured. 
He  armed  my  limbs  with  burnished  mail 
Whose  lustre  turns  the  sunbeams  pale. 
In  battle  proof  gainst  heavenly  bands 
With  thunder  in  their  threatening  bandar. 
Armed  in  this  mail  myself  will  go 
With  Brahm&'s  gift  my  deadly  bow. 
And,  cleaving  through  the  foes  my  way» 
The  slayers  of  my  sou  will  slay.' 

Then,  by  his  grief  to  frenzy  wrought. 
The  captive  in  the  grove  he  sought. 
Swift  through  the  shady  path  he  sped  : 
Earth  trembled  at  his  furious  tread. 
Fierce  were  his  eyes  :  his  monstrous  hand 
Held  drawn  for  death  his  glittering  brand. 


*  The  Lokap&las  are  sometimes  regard- 
ed as  deities  appointed  by  Brahm&  at  the 
creation  of  the  word  to  act  as  guardians 
of  different  orders  of  beines,  but  more 
commonly  they  are  identined  with  the 
deities  presiding  over  the  four  cardinal 
and  four  intermediate  points  of  the  com- 
pass, which,  according  to  Manu  V.  96,  are 
1,  Indra,  guardian  of  the  East :  2,  Agni, 
of  the  South-east ;  3,  Yam  a,  of  the  South  ; 
4,  Stirya,  of  the  South-west ;  5,  Varuna, 
of  the  West ;  6,  Pavana  or  V&yu.  of  the 
North-west ;  7,  Kuvera.  of  the  North  ;  8, 
Soma  or  Chandra,  of  the  North-east. 
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There  weeping  stood  the  Maithil  dame : 
She  shuddered  as  the  giant  cauie. 
Near  drew  the  rover  of  the  night 
And  raised  his  sword  in  act  t^  smite  ; 
But,  by  his  nobler  heart  impelled, 
One  R^kshas  lord  his  arm  withheld  : 
•  Wilt  thou,  great  Monarch/  thus  he  cried, 
'  Wilt  thou,  to  heavenly  Gods  allied. 
Blot  for  all  time  thy  glorious  fame, 
The  slayer  of  a  gentle  dame  ? 
What !  shall  a  woman's  blood  be  spilt 
To  stain  thee  with  eternal  guilt, 
Thee  deep  in  all  the  Veda's  lore  ? 
Far  be  the  thought  for  evermore. 
Ah  look,  and  let  her  lovely  face 
This  fury  from  thy  bosom  chase.' 

Be  ceased  :  the  prudent  counsel  pleased 
The  monarch,  ana  his  wrath  appeased  ; 
Then  to  his  council  hall  in  haste 
The  giaut  lord  his  steps  retraced.^ 


CANTO  XCVI. 

RAVANS  SALLY. 

The  groans  and  cries  of  dames  who  wailed 
The  ears  of  Lank&'s  lord  assailed, 
For  from  each  house  and  home  was  sent 
The  voice  of  weeping  and  lament. 
In  troubled  thought  his  head  he  bowed, 
Then  fiercely  looking  on  the  crowd 
Of  nobles  near  his  throne  he  broke 
The  silence,  and  in  fury  spoke  : 
'This  day  my  deadly  shafts  shall  fly. 
And  Baghu's  sons  shall  surely  die. 
This  day  shall  countless  V&nars  bleed 
And  dogs  and  kites  and  vultures  feed. 
Go.  bid  them  swift  nay  oar  prepare. 
Bring  the  great  bow  I  long  to  bear : 
And  let  my  host  with  sword  and  shield 
And  spear  be  ready  for  the  field.' 

From  street  to  street  the  captains  passed 
And  R^kshas  warriors  gathered  fast. 
With  spear  and  sword  to  pierce  and  strike, 
And  axe  and  club  and  mace  aud  pike.' 


1 1  omit  two  Cantos  in  the  fir8t  of  which 
B4ma  with  an  enchanted  Gandharva 
weapon  deals  destruction  amon^  the 
Bdkshases  sent  out  by  Bavan.  and  in  the 
second  the  R&kshas  dames  lament  the 
slain  and  mourn  over  the  maduess  of 
K^van. 

*  I  omit  several  weapons  for  which  I 
cannot  find  distinctive  names,  aud  among 
them  the  tiataghni  or  Centicide,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  kind  of  tire-arms  or  rocket, 
but  described  by  a  commentator  on  the 
Mah&bh&rata  as  a  stone  or  cylindrical 
piece  of  wood  studded  with  iron  spikes. 


Then  R&van '8  warrior  chariot'  wroagfat 
With  gold  and  ric^  inlay  was  brought. 
Mid  tiukling  l>ell8  and  weapons'  olang 
The  monarch  on  the  chariot  sprani;. 
Which,  decked  with  gems  of  every  hue. 
Eight  steeds  of  noble  lineage  drew. 
Mid  roars  of  drum  and  shell  rang  oat 
From  countless  throats  a  ioyful  shout. 
As,  girt  with  hosts  in  warlike  pride. 
Through  Lanka's  streets  the  tyrant  hied. 
Still,  louder  than  the  roar  of  drums. 
Went  up  the  cry  '  He  comet*,  he  comes* 
Our  ever  conquering  lord  who  trod 
Beneath  his  feet  both  fiend  and  G-od..' 
On  to  the  gate  the  warriors  swept 
Where  Raghu's  sons  their  station  kept. 
When  B^van's  car  the  portal  pastted 
The  sun  in  heaven  was  overcast. 
Earth  rocked  and  reeled  from  side  to  side 
And  birds  with  boding  voices  cried, 
i^ gainst  the  standard  of  the  king 
A  vulture  flapped  his  horrid  wing. 
Big  gouts  of  blood  before  him  dropped. 
His  trembling  steeds  in  terror  stopped. 
The  hue  of  death  was  on  his  cheek. 
And  scarce  his  flattering   tongue  coiUd 

speak. 
When,  terrible  with  flash  and  flaine» 
Through  murky  air  a  meteor  came. 
Still  by  the  baud  of  Death  impeUed 
His  onward  way  the  giant  held. 
The  V4nars  in  the  field  afar 
Heard  the  loud  thunder  of  his  car. 
And  turned  with  warriors'  fierce  delist 
To  meet  the  giant  in  the  fight. 
He  came  :  his  clanging  bow  he  drew 
And  myriads  of  the  Vanars  slew. 
Some  through  the  side  and  heart  he  oleft, 
Some  headless  on  the  plain  were  left. 
Some  struggling  groaned  with  mangled 

thighs. 
Or  broken  arms  or  blinded  eyes.* 

»  The  chariots  of  Havan's  present  ami r 
are  said  to  have  beeu  one  hundred  and 
fifty  million  in  number  with  three  handled 
million  elephants,  aud  twelve  hundrsd 
million  horses  and  asses.  The  footmea 
are  merely  said  to  have  been  'unnumberad;' 

J»  I  omit  Cantos  XCVH,,  XOYIII^aiid 
XGIX,  which  describe  in  the  usual  waj* 
three  single  combats  between  Sugrtva  and 
Angadonthe  V4nar  side  and  VirdpAkslii. 
Mahodar,  and  Mahdparsva  on  the  sida  of 
the  giants.  The  weapons  of  the  ViBM* 
are  trees  and  rooks  :  the  giants  fight  wHh 
swords,  axes,  and  bows  aud  arrows.  ThA 
details  are  generally  the  same  as  thossof 
preceding  duels.  The  giants  f ail»  oirii 
each  Canto.  r^  T  "^ 
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CANTO   C. 

BATA^  INTHB  FIELD. 

rfae  plain  with  bleeding  limbs  was  spread, 
l.nd  heaps  of  dying  and  of  dead. 
Eiis  mighty  bow  still  B^ma  strained, 
^nd  shafts  upon  the  giants  rained. 
Uill  Angad  and  Sugriva,  wrought 
To  fury,  for  the  V&ttars  fought. 
Z^rushed  with  hUge  rocks  through  chest 

and  side 
Uahodar,  Mah&p&rsva  died. 
\nd  yir6p4k8ha  stained  with  gore 
dropped  on  the  plain  to  rise  no  more. 
IfVhen  B4van  saw  the  three  overthrown 
Ele  cried  aloud  in  furious  tone : 
Uive,  urge  the  car,  my  charioteer, 
The  haughty  Vinars'  death  is  near. 
Phis  very  day  shall  end  our  griefs 
^or  leaguered  town  and  slaughtered  chiefs. 
Et&ma  the  tree  whose  lovely  fruit 
[«  Sit^  shall  this  arm  uproot,— 
^hose  branches  with  protecting  shade 
Ire  V&nar  lords  who  lend  him  aid.' 

Thus  cried  the  king  :  the  welkin  rang 
Ls  forth  tbe^ager  coursers  sprang* 
\nd  earth  beneath  the  chariot  shook 
IVith  flowery  p^ve  and  hill  and  brook. 
?^ast  rained  hi8  shafts :  where'er  he  sped  ■ 
The  conquered  Ytoars  fell  or  fled. 
3n  roiled  the  car  in  swift  career 
nil  Baghu's  noble  sons  were  near, 
rben  K^ma  looked  upon  the  foe 
Ind  strained  and  tried  his  sounding  bow. 
rUl  earth  and  all  the  region  rang 
^•echoing  to  the  awful  clang. 
lis  bow  the  younger  chieftain  bent; 
Vnd  shaft  on  shaft  at  B&vart  sent. 
3e  shot :  but  Bavan  little  recked  ; 
3ach  arrow  with  his  own  he  checked. 
ind  headless,  bafQed  of  its  aim, 
?o  earth  the  harmless  missile  came ; 
Lnd  Lakshm  an  stayed  his  arm  o'erpowered 
)  V  the  thick  darts  the  giant  showered, 
fierce  wa^^ed  the  fight  and  fiercer  yet, 
Tor  R&van  now  and  B^ma  met, 
tnd  each  on  other  poured  amain 
The  tempest  of  his  arrowy  rain, 
^hile  all  the  sky  above  was  dark 
V'ith  missiles  speeding  to  their  mark 
liike  clouds,  with  flash  i  ng  lightning  twined 
Lbout  them,  hurried  by  the  wind. 
<}ot  fiercer  was  the  wondrous  fight 
Yhen  Yritra  fell  by  Jndra's  might. 
iH  arts  of  war  each  foeman  knew, 
Vnd  trained  alike,  his  bowstring  drew, 
led-eyed  with  fury  Lank4's  king 
'ressed  his  huge  fingers  on  the  string, 
S.nd  fixed  in  Kama's  brows  a  fiight  ^     '  _', 
>f  arrows  winged  with  matchless  might,' 
32 


Still  Baghn's  son  endured,  and  bore 
Thatcrown  of  shafts  though  wounded  Sore. 
O'er  a  dire  dart  a  spell  he  spoke 
With  mystic  power  to  aid  the  stroke. 
In  vain  upon  the  foe  it  smote 
Rebounding  from  the  steelproof  ooat. 
The  giant  armed  his  bow  anew. 
And  wondrous  weapons  hissed  and  flew. 
Terrific,  deadly,  swift  of  flight. 
Beaked  like  the  vulture  and  the* kite, 
Or  bearing  heads  of  fearful  make, 
Of  lion,  tiger,  wolf  and  snake.' 
Then  Bdma,  troubled  by  the  storm 
Of  flying  darts  in  every  form 
Shot  by  an  arm  that  naught  could  tire. 
Launched  at  the  foe  his  dart  of  fire, 
Which,  sacred  to  the  Lord  of  Flame, 
Burnt  and  consumed  where'er  it  came. 
And  many  a  blazing  shaft  beside . 
The  hero  to  his  string  applied. 
With  fiery  course  of  dazzling  hue 
Swift  to  the  mark  each  missile  flew^ 
Some  flashing  like  a  shooting  star. 
Some  as  the  tongues  of  lightning  are  ; 
One  like  a  brilliant  plant,  one 
In  splendour  like  the  morning  sun. 
Where'er  the  shafts  of  H4ma  burned 
The  Rant's  darts  were  foiled  and  turned* 
Far  into  space  his  weapons  fled. 
But  as  they  flew  struck  thousands  dead. 


CANTO  CI. 


LAKSHMA^'SFALL. 

When  B&vaii  saw  his  darts  repelled. 
With  double  rage  his  bosom  swelled. 
He  summoned,  wroth  but  undismayed, 
A  mightier  charm  to  lend  its  aid. 
And,  fierce  as  fire  before  the  blast, 
A  storm  of  missiles  thick  and  fast, 
Bpear,  pike  and  jav^in,  mace  and  brand, 
(^me  hurtling  from  the  giant's  hand. 
Rut,  mightier  still,  the  arms  employed 
By  Raghu's  son  the\r  force  destroyed. 
And  every  dart  fell  dulled  and  spent 
By  powers  the  bards  of  heaven  had  lent. 
With  his  huge  mace  Yibhfshan  slew 
The  steeds  thf^t  Mvan's  ohanoi  drew. 


>  It  is  not  very  easy  to  see  the  advant- 
age of  having  arrows  headed  in  the  way. 
mentioned.  Fancifi»l  names  for  war-en- 
gines (»nd  weapons  derived  from  their  re- 
semblance to  various  animals  are  not  con- 
fined to  India.  The  ^VWar-wolf  was 
used  by  Edward  I.  at  the  siege  of  Breoliin,' 
the  "Cat-house"  and  the  "Saw"  were  , 
used  by  Kdw^(l  tl|,  at  the  8e[ia;ep£punbar«., 
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Then  R&van  hurled  ia  deadly  ire 
A  pODderous  spear  that  flashed  like  fire: 
But  fi&ma's  arrows  ohecked  its  way. 
And  harmless  on  the  earth  it  lay» 
The  giant  seized  a  mightier  spear. 
Which  Death  himself  would  shun  with  fear. 
Vibhtshan  with  the  stroke  had  died. 
But  Lakshman*8  hand  his  bowstring  plied. 
And  flying  arrows  thick  as  hail 
Smote  fieroely  on  the  giant*s  mail. 
Then  R&van  turned  his  aim  aside. 
On  Lakshm'an  looked  and  fiercely  cried : 
*  Thou,  thou  again  my  wrath  hast  braved. 
And  frdm  his  death  Yibbishan  saved. 
2^0 w  in  his  stead  this  soear  receive 
Whose  deadly  pointthyneart  shall  cleave.* 

He  ceased :  he  hurled  the  mortal  dart 
By  Maya  forged  with  magic  art. 
Tne  spear,  with  all  his  fury  fluug, 
Swift,  flickering  like  a  serpents  tongue, 
Adorned  with  many  a  tinkling  bell. 
Smote  Lakshman,  and  the  hero  fall. 
When  B&ma  saw,  he  heaved  a  sigh, 
A  tear  one  nibment  dimmed  his  eye. 
But  tender  grief  was  soon  repressed 
And  thoughts  of  vengeance  filled  his  breast. 
The  air  around  him  flashed  and  gleamed 
As  from  his  bow  the  arrows  streamed  ; 
And  Lank&'s  lord,  the  foeman's  dread. 
Overwhelmed  with  terror  turned  and  fled. 


CANTO  OIL 

LAKSHMA^^B  ALB  D. 

But  B6ma,  pride  of  Raghu*s  race, 
Gazed  tenderly  on  Lakshman's  face, 
And,  as  the  sight  his  spirit  broke. 
Turned  to  Sushen  and  sadly  spoke  : 
*  Where  is  my  power  and  valour  ?  how 
Shall  I  have  heart  for  battle  now. 
When  dead  before  my  weeping  eyes 
My  brother,  noblest  Lakshman,  lies  t 
My  tears  in  blinding  torrents  l9tow. 
My  hand  unnerved  has  dropped  my  bow. 
The  pangsof  woe  have  blanched  my  cheek, 
My  heart  is  siclr,  my  strength  is  weak. 
Ah  me,  my  brother  I  Ah,  that  I 
By  L&kshma9*8  side  might  sink  and  die  : 
Life,  war  and  conr^uest,  all  are  vain 
If  Lakshma^k  lies  in  battle  slain. 
Why  will  ^ose  eyes  my  glances  shun  f  * 
Hatt  thpa  no  word  of  answer,  none  ? 
Ahf  is  tSy  noble  spirit  flown 
And  ffone  to  other  wprtds  alone  f 
Ooulost  thou  not  let  tihy  brother  seek 
Those  iTorlds  with  thee  \  O  speak,  O  speak 
Bise  up  onee  more^  my  brother,  rise, 
lAok  on  me  with  uy  loving  eyes. 
Were  not  tk^  steps  beside  me  still 


In  gloomy  wood,  on  breeay  bill  ? 
Did  not  thy  gentle  care  assuage 
Thy  brother's  grief  and  fitful  ra^e  ? 
Didst  thou  not  all  his  troubles  sbare^ 
His  guide  and  comfort  in  des^iair?' 

As  H4ma,  vanquished,  wept  and  al|^ 
The  Y&nar  chieftain  thus  replied  : 
'  Great  Prince,  unmanly  thoughts  dlaous, 
Nor  yield  thy  soul  to  grief  like  this. 
In  vain  those  burning  tears  are  shed : 
Our  glory  Lakshman  is  not  dead. 
Death  on  his  brow  no  mark  has  set. 
Where  beauty's  lustre  lingers  yet. 
Clear  is  tiie  skin,  and  tender  hues 
Of  lotus  flowers  his  palms  suffuse. 
O  B&ma,  cheer  thy  trembling  heart ; 
Not  thus  do  life  and  body  part. 
Now,  Hanum&n,  to  thee  I  speak  : 
Hie  hence  to  tall  MahodayaV  peak 
Where  herbs  of  sovereign  virtue  grow 
Which  life  and  health  and  strength  beetow. 
Bring  thou  the  leaves  to  balm  his  pain, 
And  Lakshman  shall  be  well  again.* 

He  ceased :  the  Wind -God's  son  obeyed 
Swift  through  the  clouds  his  way  he  ma<k 
He  reached  the  hill,  nor  stayed'to  find 
The  wondrous  herbs  of  healing  kind. 
From  Its  broad  base  the  mount  he  tore 
With  all  the  shrubs  and  trees  it  bore, 
Sped  through  the  clouds  again  and  showed 
To  wise  Sushen  his  woodv  load.  * 
Sushen  in  wonder  viewed  the  hill. 
And  culled  the  sovereign  salve  of  ill, 
8oon  as  the  healing  herb  he  found. 
The  fragrant  leaves  he  crushed  andgronnd. 
Then  over  Lakshman's  face  he  bent. 
Who,  healed  andetrengtbened  by  the  aeeat 
Ot  that  blest  herb  divinely  sweet, 
Bose  fresh  and  lusty  on  his  feet. 

CANTO  cm. 

INDBA'S  CAB. 

Then  Raghu^s  son  forgot  his  woe  i 
Again  he  grasped  his  fallen  bow 
And  hurled  at  Lank&'8  lord  amain 
The  tempest  of  his  arrowy  rain. 


1  Apparently  a  peak  of  the  HimaUya 
chain. 

»  This  expl(Ht  of  Hanumin  is  related 
with  inordinate  prolixity  in  the  Bttngml 
recension  (Qorresio's  text).  Among  oiSer 
adventures  he  narrowly  escapes  being 
shotbyBharat  as  he  passes  over  Nandi- 

fr&ma  near  Ayodhyli.  Hanumftn  stays 
Iharat  in  time,  and  gives  him  an  aoobimt 
ol  what  has  befallen  Btoft  and  Imin 
Ihft  foregt  and  in  Lftak4. 
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Drawn  by  the  steeds  hisf^  lords  ha4  brought, 
^gain  the  giant  tamed  and  f ought, 
flud  drove  nis  glittering  chariot  nigh 
la  springs  the  Pay-Ood  through  the  sky. 
Then,  as  his  sounaing  bow  he  Dent; 
Like  thunderbolts  his  ^af  ts  were  sent, 
\s  when  dark  clouds  in  rain  time  shed 
Pierce  torrents  on  a  mountain*s  head. 
Hig^  on  his  car  the  giant  rode. 
On  foot  the  son  of  Baghu  strode. 
The  Gods  from  their  celestial  hei^t 
Indignant  saw  the  unequal  fight. 
Then  he  whom  heavenly  hosts  revere, 
Lord  ludra,  called  his  charioteer : 

*  Haste,  M&tali,'  he  cried,  'descend  ; 
To  Haghu*8  son  my  chariot  lend. 
With  cheering  words  the  chief  address  ; 
And  all  the  Gods  thy  deed  will  bless.' 

He  bowed  ;  he  brought  the  glorious  car 
Whose  tinkling  bells  were  heard  afar  ; 
Fair  as  the  sun  of  morning,  bright 
With  gold  and  pearl  and  lazulite. 
He  yoked  the  steeds  of  tawny  hue 
That  swifter  than  the  tempest  flew. 
Then  down  the  slope  of  heaven  he  hied 
And  stayed  the  car  by  B^oaft'sslefe. 

*  Ascend,  O  Ohtef.lie  humbly  cried, 

•  The  chariot  which  the  Gods  provide, 
The  mighty  bow  of  Indra  see. 

Sent  by  the  Gods  who  favour  thee ; 
Behola  this  coat  of  gUtteriog  mail, 
And  spear  and^afts  which  never  fail.* 
Cheered  by  the  grace  the  Immortals 
showed 
The  chieftain  on  the  chariot  rode. 
Then  as  the  car-borne  warriors  met 
'J  he  awful  fight  raged  fiercer  yet. 
Each  shaft  tliat  Ravan  shot  oecame 
A  serpent  red  with  kindled  fiame, 
And  round  the  limbs  of  B6ma  iiung 
Witfr  fiery  jaws  and  ouivering  tongue. 
But  every  serpent  flea  dismayed 
When  Raghu's  valiant  son  displayed 
The  weapon  of  the  Feathered  King,* 
And  loosed  his  arrows  from  the  string. 
But  B&van  armed  his  bow  anew, 
And  showers  of  shafts  at  B&ma  flew, 
While  the  fierce  king  in  swift  career 
Smote  with  a  dart  the  charioteer. 
An  arrow  shot  by  R&van*s  hand 
Laid  the  proud  banner  on  the  sand, 
And  Indra's  steeds  of  heavenly  strain 
Fell  by  the  iron  tempest  siain. 
On  Gods  and  spirits  of  the  air 
Fell  terror,  trembling,  and  despair. 
The  sea's  white  billows  mounted  high 

1  As  Garudi  the  king  of  birds  is  the 
mortal  enemy  of  serpents  the  weapon 
sacred  to  him  is  of  course  best  calculated 
to  4ii#<9  the  serpent  arrows  of  H&vaci. 


With  froth  and  foam  to  drexieh  th(Bjdcj, 
The  sun  bv  lurid  clouds  was  veiled, 
The  friendly  liehts  of  heaven  were  paled; 
Aod»  fiercely  gleaming,  fiery  Mars 
Opposed  the  beams  of  gentler  stars. 

Then  Rama's  eyes  with  fury  blazed 
As  Indra's  heavenly  spear  he  raised. 
Loud  rang  the  bells  :  the  glistering  head 
Bright  flashes  through  the  region  shed. 
Down  cam^  the  spear  in  swift  descent : 
The  giant's  lance  was  crushed  and  bent. 
Then  BSvan's  horses  brave  and  fleet 
Fell  dead  beneath  his  arrowy  sleet. 
Fierce  on  his  f oeman  lUma  pressed. 
And  gored  with  shafts  his  mighty  breast, 
And  spouting  streams  of  crimson  dyed 
The  weary  giant's  limbs  and  side.' 


CANTO  CVI. 


GLORY  TO  THE  SUN. 


There  faint  and  bleeding  fast,  apart 

Stood  R&van  raging  in  his  heart. 

Then,  moved  with  ruth  for  R&ma's  8ake» 

Agsstya*  came  and  jrently  spake : 

<Bend,  B&ma,  bend  thy  heart  and  ear 

The  everlasting  truth  to  hear 

Whioh  all  thv  hopes  through  life  will  bless 

And  crown  thine  arms  with  full  success. 

The  rising  sun  with  golden  rays, 

Light  of  the  worlds,  adore  and  praise  ; 

The  universal  king,  the  lord 

By  hosts  of  heaven  and  fiends  adored. 

Me  tempers  all  with  soft  control : 

He  is  the  Gods'  diviner  soul  ; 

And  Gods  above  and  fiends  below 

And  men  to  him  their  safety  owe. 

He  Brahm&,  Vishnu,  Siva,  he 

Each  person  of  the  glorioua  Three, 

Is  every  God  whose  praise  we  tell, 

The  King  of  Heaven, ^  the  Lord  of  Hell:* 

Each  God  revered  from  times  of  old, 

The  Lord  of  War,*  the  King  of  Gold:« 


»  I  omit  Cantos  01 V.  andOV.  in  which 
the  fight  is  renewed  and  Rdvaii  severely 
reprimands  his  charioteer  for  timidity  and 
want  of  confidence  in  his  master's  prowess, 
and  orders^im  to  charge  straight  at  R4ma 
on  the  next  occasion. 

<  Ihe  celebrated  saint  who  has  on 
former  occasions  assisted  ^K&ma  with  his 
gifts  and  counsel. 

»  Indra. 

*  Yama. 

4  K^rttikeya. 
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MahendrA,  Time  and  Death  is  be. 
The  Moon,  the  Ruler  of  the  Sea.' 
He  hears  our  praise  in  every  form, — 
The  manes,*  Gods  who  ride  the  storm,* 
The  Asvins,*  Manu,&  they  who  stand 
Bound  Indra,<  and  the  S&dhyas'^  band 
He  is  the  air,  and  life  and  fire, 
The  universal  source  and  sire  :  • 
He  brings  the  seasons  at  his  call. 
Creator,  light,  and  nurse  of  all. 
His  heavenly  course  he  joys  to  run. 
Maker  of  Day,  the  golden  sun. 
The  steeds  that  whirl  his  car  are  seven," 
The  flaming  steeds  that  flash  through 

heaven. 
Lord  of  the  sky,  the  conqueror  parts 
The  clouds  of  night  with  glistering  darts. 
He,  master  of  the  Vedas'  Tore, 
Commands  the  clouds'  collected  store : 
He  is  tl^e  rivers*  surest  friend  ; 
He  bi^  %he  rains,  and  they  descend. 
Stars,  planets,  constellations  own 
Their  monarch  of  the  golden  throne. 
Lord  of  twelve  forms.^^to  thee  I  bow, 
Host  glorious  King  of  heaven  art  thou. 
O  R&ma,  he  who  pays  aright 
Due  worship  to  the'Lord  of  Light 
Shan  never  fall  oppressed  by  in, 
Bttt  find  a  stav.  and  comfort  still. 
Adore  with  all  thy  heart  and  mind    ' 
This  God  of  Gods,  to  him  resigned  ; 
Add  thou  his  saving  power  shalt  know 
Victorious  o'er  thy  giant  foe.''  • 

'  Varu?. 

»  The  Pitris,  forefathers  or  spirits  of  the 
de^,  are  of  two  kinds,  either  the  spirits 
o€  the  father,  grandfathers  and  great- 
grandfathers of  an  individual  or  the  pro- 
genitors of.  mankind  generally,  to  both  of 
whom  obsequial  worship  is  paid  and  ob- 
lations of  food  are  presented. 

'  The  Marutfl  or  Storm-Gods. 

*  The  Heavenly  Twins,  the  Castor  and 
Pollux  of  the  Hindus. 

*  The  Man  par  eaaeellence,  the  represen- 
tative man  and  father  of  the  human  race 
regarded  also  as  God. 

«  Tbe  Vasus,  a  class  of  deities  original- 
ly, personifications  of  natural  phenomena. 

'  A  class  of  celestial  beings  who  dwell 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun. 

s  The  seven  horses  are  supposed  to  sym- 
bolive  the  seven  days  of  the  week. 

'  One  for  each  month  in  the  year. 
'•  This  Canto  does  not  appear  in  the 
Bengal  recension.    It  comes  in  aivkwardly 
and  may  I  think  be  considered  as  an  in- 


CANTO  CVIII. 


THE  BATTLE. 


He  spoke,  and  vanished  :  B&ma  raised 
His  eyes  with  reverence  meet,  and  praised 
The  glorious  Day-God  full  in  view  : 
Then  armed  him  for  the  fight  anew. 
Urged  onward  by  hie  charioteer 
The  giant's  foaming  steeds  came  near» 
And  furious  was  the  battle's  din 
^Where  each  resolved  to  die  or  win. 
The  B4kshas  host  and  Y&nar  bands 
^tood  with  their  weapons  in  their  hand^\ 
And  watched  in  terror  and  dismay  ^ 

The  fortune  of  the  awful  fray* 
The  giant  chief  with  rage  inflamed 
His  darts  at  Bama's  pennon  aimed  ; 
But  when  they  touched  the  chariot  made 
(By  heavenly  hands  their  force  was  stayecL^ 
Then  B4ma's  breast  with  f  urv  swelledl ; 
He  strained  the  mighty  bow  he  held. 
And  straight  at  Bava^^'s  banner  flew 
An  arrow  as  the  string  he  drew — 
A  deadly  arrow  swift  of  flight, 
Like  some  huge  snake  ablaze  with  light,    . 
Whose  fury  none  might  e'er  repel, — 
And,  split  in  twain,  the  standard  fell. 
At  B4nia's  steeds  sharp  arrows,  hot 
With  flames  of  fire,  the  giant  shot. 
Unmoved  the  heavenly  steeds  sustained 
The  furious  shower  the  warrior  rained» 
As  though  soft  lotus  tendrils  smote 
Each  haughty  crest  and  glossy  coat. 
Then  volleyed  swift  by  magic  art, 
Tree,  mountain  peak  and  spear  and  dart, 
Trident  and  pike  and  club  and  mace 
Flew  hurtling  straight  at  fi4ma's  face. 
But  B^ma  with  his  steeds  and  car 
Rscaped  the  storm  which  fell  afar 
Where  the  strange  missiles,  as  they  rushed 
To  earth,  a  thousand  Y&nars  crushed. 


tcrpolation,  but  I  paraphrase  a  portion  of 
It  as  a'  relief  after  so  much  fighting  and 
carnage,  and  as  an  interesting  glimpse  of 
the  monotheistic    ideas  which  underlie 
the  Hindu  religion.    The  hymn  does  not 
readily  lend  itself  to  met|rical  translation, '. 
and  1  have  not  attempted  here  to  ^ive  a  : 
faithful  rendering  of  the  whole:    A  literal  '\ 
version  of  the  text  and  the  commentary-  ., 
given  in  the  Calcutta  edition  will  be  found 
in  the  Additional  Notes. 

A  canto  is  here  omitted.    It  containa 
fighting  of  the  ordinary   kind  between 
B4ma  and'IB&van,  and  a  description  of    , 
sights  and  sounds  of  evil  omen  foreboding  ' 
the  desftruction  of  the  giant,  ^  • 
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CANTO  CIX. 


THE  BATTLE. . 

With  wondrous  power  and  might  and  skill 
^he  giant  fought  with  R6ma  still. 
Bach  at  his  foe  his  chariot  drove* 
And  still  for  death  or  victory  strove. 
The  warriors*  steeds  together  dashed. 
And  pole  with  pole  reechoing  clashed. 
Then  R&ma  launching  dart  on  dart 
Hade  B&van's  coursers  swerve  and  start. 
Nor  was  the  lord  of  Lank&  slow 
^  rain  his  arrows  tm.  therfoe, 
who  showed,  by  J&eTy  points  assailed. 
No  trace  of  pain,  nor  shook  nor  quailed. 
]>ense  clouds  of  arrows  B&ma  shot 
With  that  strong  arm  which  rested  not. 
And  spear  aud  mace  and  club  and  brand 
Fell  in  dire  rain  from  B&van's  hand. 
The  storm  of  missiles  fiercely  cast 
Stirred  up  the  oceans  with  its  blast. 
And  Serpent-Gods  and  fiends  who  dwell 
Below  were  troubled  by  the  swell. 
The  earth  with  hill  and  plain  aod  brook 
And  grove  and  garden  reeled  and  shook : 
The  very  sun  grew  cold  and  pale, 
:  And  horror  stiled  the  rising  gale. 
God  and  Gandharva,  sage  and  saint 
Cried  out,  with  grief  and  terror  faint : 
O  may  the  prince  of  Raghu'  line 
Give  peace  to  Br^hman^  and  to  kine. 
And,  rescuing  the  worlis,  o'erthrow 
The  giant  king  our  awful  foe.' 

Then  to  his  neadly  string  the  pride 
Of  Baghus  race  a  shaft  applied. 
Sharp  as  a  serpent's  venomed  fang 
Straight  to  its  mark  the  arrow  sprang, 
And  from  the  giant's  body  shred 
With  trenchant  steel  the  monstrous  head. 
There  might  the  triple  world  behold 
That  severed  head  adorned  with  gold. 
But  when  all  eyes  were  bent  to  view. 
Swift  in  its  stead  another  grew. 
Again  the  shaft  was  pointed  well : 
Again  the  head  divided  fell ; 
But  still  as  each  to  earth  was  oast 
Another  head  succeeded  fast. 
A  hundred,  bright  with  fiery  fiame, 
Fell  low  before  the  victor's  aim, 
Yet  Rivan  by  no  sign  betrayed 
That  death  was  near  or  strength  decayed. 
The  doubtful  fieht  he  still  maintained, 
And  on  the  foe  nis  missiles  rained. 
In  air,  on  earth,  on  plain,  on  hill. 
With  awful  might  he  battled  still  ; 
And  through  the  hours  of  night  and  day 
The  conflict  knew  no  pause  or  stay. 


CANTO  ex. 

RAVAlirS  DEATH, 

Then  Mfitali  to  R^ma  cHed : 
*  Let  other  arms  the  day  decide. 
Why  wilt  thou  strive  with  useless  toil 
And  see  his  might  thy  efforts  foil  i 
Launch  at  the  foe  thy  dart  whose  fire 
Was  kindled  by  the  Almighty  Sire.' 
He  ceased  :  and  Raghu's  son  obeyed : 
Upon  his  string  the  nero  laid 
An  arrow,  like  a  snake  that  hissed. 
Whose  fiery  flight  had  never  missed : 
The  arrow  Saint  Agast^ra  gave 
/And  blessed  the  chieftain's  life  to  save: 
(That  dart  the  Eternal  Father  madeS 
The  Monarch  of  the  Gods  to  aid  ;  ~^ 
By  brahm&'s  self  on  him  bestowed 
When  forth  to  fight  Lord  Indra  rode. 
'  Twas  feathered  with  the  rushing  wind ; 
The  n^lowing  sun  and  fire  combing 
To  the  keen  point  their  splendour  lent ; 
The  shaft,  ethereal  element, 
By  Meru's  hill  and  Mandar,  pride 
Of  mountains,  had  its  weight  suppled. 
He  laid  it  on  the  twisted  cord. 
He  turned  the  point  at  Lank4's  lord. 
And  swift  the  limb-dividing  dart 
Pierced  the  huge  chest  and  cleft  the  he^rt, 
And  dead  he  fell  upon  the  plain 
Like  Vritra  by  the  Thunderer  slain. 
The  R&kshas  host  when  B/ivan  fell 
Sent  forth  a  wild  terrific  yell,  * 
Then  turned  and  fied,  all  hope  resigned,   , 
Through  Lank&'s  gates,  nor  looked  behind 
His  voice  each  joyous  V^nar  ra^ied. 
And  R&ma,  conquering  R&roa,  praised. 
Soft  from  celestial  minstrels  came 
The  sound  of  music  and  acclaim. 
Soft,  fresh,  and  cool,  a  rising  breeze 
Brought  odours  from  (&e  heavenly  trees, 
And  ravishing  the  sight  and  smell 
A  wondrous  rain  of  blossoms  fell : 
And  voices  breathed  round  Uril&Ws  son: 

*  Champion  of  Gods,  well  done,^^U  d^e.* 

CANTO  CXI. 
VIBHrSHAN^S  LAMEOT. 

Vibhtshan  saw  his  brother  slain. 
Nor  could  his  heart  its  woe  contain. 
O'er  the  dead  king  he  sadly  bent 
And  mourned  him  with  a  loud  lament: 
'  O  hero,  bold  and  brave,'  he  cried, 

*  Skilled  in  all  arms,  in  battle  tried. 
Spoiled  of  thy  crown,  with  li^bs  outspreadi 
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Why  wilt  thou  preiB  thy  gory  bed  ? 
Why  slumber  on  tt^e  earth's  cold  breast, 
When  sumptuous  couches  woo  to  rest  ? 
Ah  me,  toy  brother  over  bold, 
Thine  is  the  fate  my  heart  foretold : 
But  love  and  pride  forbade  to  hear 
The  friend  who  blamed  thy  wild  career. 
Fallen  is  the  sun  who  fiAve  us  light, 
Our  lordly  moon  is  veiled  in  night. 
Our  beacon  fire  is  dead  and  cold  t 
A  hundred  waves  have  o'er  it  rolled. 
What  could  his  light  and  fire  avail 
Against  Lord  R&ma's  arrowy  hail  ? 
Woe  for  the  giants'  royal  tree, 
Whose  statefy  height  was  fair  to  see. 
His  buds  were  deeds  of  kingly  grace, 
His  bloom  the  sons  who  decked  nis  race. 
With  rifled  bloom  and  mangled  bough 
The  royal  tree  lies  prostrate  now.' 

*  Nay,  idly  mourn  not,'  B&ma  cried, 

*  The  warrior  king  has  nobly  died, 
Interpid  hero,  firm  through  all. 
So  fell  he  as  the  brave  should  fall ; 
And  ill  beseems  it  chiefs  like  us 
To  weep  for  those  who  perish  thus. 
Be  firm  :  thy  causeless  grief  restrain, 
And  pay  the  dues  that  yet  remain.' 

Again  Yibhishan  sadly  spoke : 

*  His  was  the  hero  arm  that  broke 
Embattled  Gods'  and  Indra's  might, 
XJnconquered  ere  to-day  in  fight. 

He  rushed  against  thee,  fought  and  fell, 
As  Ocean,  when  his  waters  swell, 
Hurling  his  might  against  a  rock, 
Falls  spent  and  shattered  by  the  shock 
Woe  for  our  king's  untimely  end. 
The  generous  lord  the  trusty  friend  : 
Our  sure  defence  when  fear  arose, 
A  dreaded  scourge  to  stubborn  foes. 
O,  let  the  king  thy  hand  has  slain 
The  honours  of  the  dead  obtain.' 

Then  Btoa  answered.    '  Hatred  dies 
When  low  in  dust  the  foeman  lies. 
Kow  triumph  bids  the  conflict  cease, 
And  knits  us  in  the  bonds  of  peace. 
Iiet  funeral  rites  be  duly  paid. 
And  be  it  mine  thy  toil  to  aid.' 

CANTO  CXII. 
THE  RAESHAS  DAMES. 

High  rose  the  universal  wail 

That  mourned  the  monarch's  death,  and, 

pale 
With  crushing  woe,  her  hair  unbotind, 
Her  eyes  in  floods  of  sorrow  dn^wned, 
Forth  from  the  inner  chambers  came 
With  trembling  feet  each  royal  dame. 
Heedless  of  those  who  bade  them  stay 
They  reached  the  field  where  B&van  lay  ; 


There  falling  by  their  husband's  side, 

'  Ah,  King !  ah  dearest  lord  f '  they  cried. 

Like  creepers  shattered  by  the  storm 

They  threw  them  on  bis  mangled  f ora^t 

One  to  his  hieing  bosom  crept 

And  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept. 

About  his  feet  one  mourner  clang.    . 

Around  his  neck  another  hung. 

One  on  the  giant's  severed  head. 

Her  pearly  tears  in  t'lrrents  shed 

Fast  as  the  drops  the  summer  8ho#er 

Pours  down  upon  the  lotus  flower. 

*  Ah,  he  whose  arm  in  anger  reared 

The  King  of  €k>ds  and  Yama  feared. 

While  panic  struck  their  heavenly  tr^s» 

Lies  prostrate  in  the  battle  slain. 

Thy  haughty  heart  thou  wouldst  not  bend. 

Nor  listen  to  each  wiser  friend. 

Ah,  had  the  dame,  as  they  implored. 

Been  yielded  to  her  injured  lord, 

We  had  not  mourned  this  day  thy  falU 

And  happy  had  it  been  for  all. 

Then  Bama  and  thy  friends  content 

In  blissful  peace  their  days  had  spent. 

Thine  injured  brother  had  not  fled. 

Nor  giant  chiefs  and  Y&nars  bled* 

Yet  for  these  woes  we  will  not  blune. 

Thy  fancy  for  tlie  Maithil  dame, 

Pate,  ruthless  Fate,  whom  none  may  bend 

Has  urged  thee  to  thy  hapless  end.* 


CANTO  CXIII. 

MANDODARI'S  LAMENT. 

While  thus  they  wept,  supreme  in  plaoe^ 
The  loveliest  for  form  and  face, 
Mandodari  drew  near  alone. 
Looked  on  her  lord  and  made  her  moaii  : 
'  Ah  Monarch,  Indra  feared  to  stand 
In  fight  before  thy  conquering  hand . 
From  thy  dread  spear  the  Immortals  ran ; 
And  art  thou  murdered  by  a  man  ? 
Ah,  'twas  no  child  of  eart^,  I  know. 
That  smote  thee  with  that  mortal  blow. 
'Twas  Death  himself  in  Rama's  shape. 
That  slew  thee  :  Death  whom  none  escape. 
Or  was  it  he  who  rules  the  skies 
Who  met  thee,  clothed  in  man's  diogniM  I 
Ab  no,  my  lord,  not  Indra  :  he 
In  battle  ne'er  oould  look  on  thee. 
One  only  Qod  thy  match  I  deem  : 
'  '^was  Vishnu's  self,  the  Lord  Supreme^ 
Whose  days  through  ceaseless  time  extend 
And  ne'er  began  and  ne'er  shall  end  : 
He  with  the  discus,  shell,  and  maoe. 
Brought  ruin  on  the  giant  race. 
Girt  by  the  Gods  of  heavon  arrayed 
Like  Vdnar  hosts  his  strength  to  aid. 
He  B&ma's  shape  and  arms  assumed 
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Mid  slew  the  king  whom  Fate  had  doomed. 
I&  Janasth&n  when  Kharadied 
Wth  giant  legions  by  his  side, 
>io mortal  was  the  unconquered  foe 
In  Stoma's  form  who  struck  the  blow. 
When  Hanum&n  the  VAnar  came 
And  burnt  thy  town  with  hostile  flame, 
I  counselled  peace  in  anxious  fear : 
I  coniselled,  but  thou  wouldst  not  hear. 
Thy  f tncy  for  the  foreign  dame 
Has  brought  thee  death  and  endless  shame. 
Whv  stould  thy  foolish  fancy  roam  ? 
Hadst  tiou  not  wives  as  fair  at  home  t 
In  beautf ,  form  ahd  grace  could  she, 
Dear  iorl,  surpass  or  rival  me  ? 
Kow  will  the  days  of  Sit4  glide 
In  tranquil  joy  by  Rfima's  side  i 
And  I— ah  me,  around  me  raves 
A  sea  of  W:>e  with  whelming  waves. 
With  thee  u  days  of  old  1  trod 
Each  spot  teloved  by  nymph  and  God  ; 
I  stood  with  thee  in  proud  delight 
On  Mandar'i  side  and  Meru's  height ; 
With  thee,  my  lord,  enchanted  stray^ 
In  Chaitraratha*s'  lovely  shade, 
And  viewed  each  faireiO;  scene  afar 
Transported  in  thy  radiant  car. 
But  source  of  every  joy  wast  thou, 
And  all  my  bliss  is  ended  now. 
Then  R&ma  to  Vibhlsha?  cried : 

*  Whatever  the  ritual  bids,  provide. 
Obsequial  honours  duly  pay, 
And  these  sad  mourners*  grief  allay, 
Yibhlshan  answered,  wise  and  true. 
For  duty's  changeless  law  he  knew : 

*  Nay  one  who  scorned  all  sacred  vows 
And  dared  to  touch  another's  spouse, 
Fell  tyrant  of  the  human  race, 
With  funeral  rites  I  may  not  grace.' 

Him  Raghu's  royal  son,  the  best 
Of  those  who  love  the  law,  addressed : 

*  False  was  the  rover  of  the  night. 
He  loved  the  wrong  and  scorn^  the  right. 
Yet  for  the  fallen  warrior  plead 
The  dauntless  heart,  the  valorous  deed. 
Let  him  who  ne'er  had  brooked  defeat^ 
The  chief  whom  Indra  feared  to  meet. 
The  ever-concjuering  lord,  obtain 
The  honours  that  should  grace  the  slain,* 
Yibhlshan  bade  his  friends  prepare 
The  funeral  rites  with  thoughtful  care. 
Himself  the  royal  palace  sought 
Whence  sacred  fire  was  quickly  brought, 
With  sandal  wood  and  precious  scents 
And  pearl  and  coral  ornaments. 
Wise  Brfihmans,   while  the   tears   that 

flowed 
Down  their  wan  cheeks  their  sorrow  sowed. 


'  The  garden  of  Euvera,  the  God  of 
Biohes, 
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Upon  a  golden  litter  laid 
The  corpse  in  finest  ropes  arrayed. 
Thereon  were  flowers  and  pennons  hung* 
And  loud  the  monarch's  praise  was  sung. 
Then  was  the  golden  litter  raised. 
While  holy  fire  in  order  biased. 
And  first  in  place  Yibhishan  led 
The  slow  procession  of  the  dead. 
Behind,  tneir  cheeks  with  tears  bedewed. 
Came  sad  the  widowed  multitude. 
Where,  raised  as  Br&hmans  ordered,  stood 
Piled  sandal  logs,  and  scented  wood. 
The  body  of  the  king  was  set 
High  on  a  deerskin  coverlet. 
Then  duly  to  the  monarch's  shade 
The  offerings  for  the  dead  they  paid. 
And  southward  on  the  eastern  side 
An  altar  formed  and  fire  supplied. 
Then  on  the  shoulder  of  the  dead 
The  oil  and  clotted  milk  were  shed. 
All  rites  were  done  as  rules  ordain  : 
The  sacrificial  goat  was  slain. 
Next  on  the  corpse  were  perfumes  thrown 
And  many  a  flowery  wreath  was  strown  j 
And  with  Yibhlsha^V  ready  aid 
Rich  vesture  o'er  the  king  was  laid. 
Then  while  the  tears  their  cheeks  bedewed 
Parched  grain  upon  the  dead  they  strewed; 
Last,  to  the  wood,  as  rules  require, 
Yibhishan  set  the  kindliAg  fire. 

Then  having  bathed,  as  texts  ordain. 
To  Lank6  went  the  mourning  train. 
Vibhishan,  when  his  task  was  done, 
Stood  by  the  side  of  Haghu's  son. 
And  R&ma,  fre^  from  every  foe, 
Unstrung  at  last  his  deadly  bow. 
And  laid  the  glittering  shafts  aside. 
And  mail  by  Indra's  love  supplied. 


CANTO  CXIV. 


YIBHrSHA^r  OONSBORATBD. 

Joy  reigned  in  heaven  where  every  eye 
Had  seen  the  Tiord  of  Lankd  die. 
In  cars  whose  sheen  surpassed  the  snn'l 
Triumphant  rode  the  radiant  ones  ; 
And  R6vH9's  death,  by  every  tongue. 
And  Kama's  glorious  deeds  were  sung. 
They  praised  the  Y6nars  true  and  brave, 
The  counsel  wise  Sugrlva  gave. 
The  deeds  of  Hanumin  they  told, 
The  valiant  chief  supremely  bold, 
The  strong  ally,  the  faithful  friend. 
And  Sit&'s  truth  which  naught  could  bend. 

To  M&tali,  whom  Indra  sent, 
His  head  the  son  of  Baghu  bent: 
And  be  with  fiery  steeds  who  clove 
The  clouds  again  to  Swarga  drove. 
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Round  King  Sugrlva  brave  and  true 
His  arms  in  rapture3^n^<^  threw» 
Iiooked  on  the  host  mth  joy  and  pride. 
And  thus  to  noble  Lakshman  cried  : 

*  Now  let  king-making  drops  be  shed, 
Dear  brother,  on  Vibhisha^'s  head 
For  truth  and  friendship  nobly  shown, 
And  make  him  lord  of  Rftvap's  throne.' 
This  longing  of  his  heart  he  told : 
And  Lakshman  took  an  urn  of  gold 
And  bade  the  wind -fleet  Y&nars  bring 
^^ea  water  for  the  giants'  king. 
The  brimming  urn  was  swiftly  brought : 
Then  on  a  throne  superbly  wrought 
Tibhlshan  sat,  the  giants*  lord, 
And  o*er  his  brows  the  drops  were  poured. 
AsHaghu's  son  the  rite  beheld 
His  loving  heart  with  rapture  swelled  : 
But  tenderer  thoughts  within  him  woke, 
And  thus  to  Hanum&n  he  spoke  : 

*  Go  to  my  queen :  this  message  give : 
Say  Lakshman  and  Sugriva  live. 
.  The  death  of  Lank4's  monarch  tell, 
And  bid  her  joy,  for  all  is  well.' 


CANTO  GXV. 


SITA'S  JOY, 

The  V6nar  chieftain  bowed  his  head, 
Within  the  walls  of  Lank&  sped, 
Leave  from  the  new-made  king  obtained, 
And  Sit4*s  lovely  garden  gained. 
Beneath  a  tree  the  queen  he  found, 
Where  Rftkshas  warders  watched  around. 
Her  pallid  cheek,  her  tangled  hair, 
Her  raiment  showed  her  deep  despair. 
Kear  and  more  near  the  envoy  came 
And  gently  hailed  the  weeping  dame. 
She  started  up  in  sweet  surprise, 
And  sudden  joy  illumed  her  eyes. 
For  well  the  V&nar's  voice  she  knew, 
And  hope  reviving  sprang  and  grew. 

'  Fair  Queen.'  he  said, '  our  task  is  done : 
The  foe  is  slain  and  Lank&  won. 
Triumphant  mid  triumphant  friends 
Kind  words  of  greeting  B&ma  sends. 
'Blest  for  thy  sake,  O  spouse  most  true. 
My  deadly  foe  I  met  and  slew. 
"Mine  eyes  are  strangers  yet  to  sleep: 
I  built  a  bridge  athwart  the  deep 
And  crossed  the  sea  to  Lanka's  shore 
To  keep  the  mighty  oatii  I  swore. 
.  Now,  gentle  love,  thy  cares  dispel, 
And  weep  no  more,  for  altis-^ell, 
Fear  not  in  B&van's  house  to  stay,  ' 
For  good  Yibhlshan  now  bears  sway. 
For  constant  truth  and  friendship  known : 


Regard  his  palace  as  thine  own.* 

He  greets  thee  thus  thv  heart  to  cheer 

Ana  urged  by  love  will  soon  be  here.* 

Then  flushed  with  ioy  the  lady's  cfeek. 
Her  eyes  overflowed,  her  voice  was  ^eak| 
But  struggling  with  her  sobs  she  bnlBD  i 
Her  silence  thus,  and  faintly  spoke:       ^ 

*  So  fast  the  flood  of  rapture  c«ne^^^^^ 
My  trembling  tongue  no  words  coiil<ffnaie 
Ne'er  have  I  heard  in  days  of  bits 
A  tale  that  gave  such  joy  as  this^ 
More  precious  far  than  gems  anc  gold  I 
The  message  which  thy  lips  hav#  toUL'  ^ 

His  reverent  hands  the  Vftnarraiaed 
And  thus  the  lady's  answer  praaed  : 

*  Sweet  are  the  words,  O  Queen,  vhiohttw 
True  to  thy  lord,  hast  spoken  row. 
Better  than  gems  and  nearls  o1  pHoew 
Yea,  or  the  ttirone  of  Paradise 
But,  lady,  ere  I  leave  this  plate, 
Grant  me,  I  pray,  a  single  grtce. 
Permit  me,  and  this  ven^ef  a  hand 
Shall  slay  thy  guards,  this  B&kshaa  bead. 
Whose  cruel  insult  threat  aid  scorn 
Thy  gentle  soul  too  long  hss  borne.* 

'1  bus,  stem  of  mood,  Haa<im6n  orM : 
The  Maithil  lady  thus  replied  : 
'  Nay,  be  not  wroth  with  ^rvants  :  tl»y, 
When  monarchs  bid  must  needs  obey. 
And,  vassals  of  their  lords,  fulfil 
Bach  fancy  of  their  sovereign  will. 
To  mine  own  sins  the  blame  impute. 
For  as  we  sow  we  reap  the  fruit. 
The  tyrant's  will  these  dames  obeyed 
When  their  fierce  threats  my  scml   dis- 
mayed,' 

She  ceased  :  with  admiration  moved 
The  V&nar  chief  her  words  approved : 

*  Thy  speech.'  he  cried,  *  is  worthy  one 
Whom  love  has  linked  to  Ragha's  eon. 
Now  speak,  O  Queen,  that  I  may  know 
Thy  pleasure,  for  to  him  I  go.' 

The  Y  &nar  ceased  :  then  Janak's  okild 
Made  answer  as  she  sweetly  smiled : 

*  My  tirst,  my  only  wish  can  be, 
O  chief,  my  loving  lord  to  see.' 
Again  the  V&nar  envoy  spoke. 

And  with  his  words  new  rapture  wofco : 

*  Queen,  ere  this  sun  shall  cease  to  shine 
Thy  R&ma's  eyes  shall  look  in  thine. 
Again  the  lord  of  Kaghu's  race 

Shall  turn  to  thee  his  moon-bright  faee. 
His  faithful  brother  shall  thou  see 
And  every  friend  who  fought  for  thee» 
And  greet  once  more  thy  king  restored 
Like  ^achi  •  to  her  heavenly  lord.' 
To  Baghu's  son  his  steps  he  bent 
And  told  the  message  that  she  sent. 
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CANTO  OXVI. 

THE  MEBTIKG. 

9e  looked  npon  that  archer  chief 
iVhose  fall  eye  mocked  the  lotus  leaf, 
^nd  thus  the  noble  Y&nar  spake : 
Now  meet  the  queen  for  whose  dear  sake 
Thy  mighty  task  was  first  begun, 
^nd  now  the  glorious  fruit  is  won. 
J*erwhelmed  with  woe  thy  lady  lies, 
Phe  hot  tears  streaming  from  her  eyes. 
Lnd  still  the  queen  must  long  and  pine 
Jntil  those  eyes  be  turned  to  thine.* 
But  B&ma  stood  in  pensive  mood, 
Lnd  gathering  tears  his  eyes  bedewed, 
lis  sad  looks  sought  the  ground :  he  sighed 
Lnd  thus  to  King  Vibhlshan  cried  : 
Let  Sit&  bathe  and  tire  her  head 
Lnd  hither  to  my  sight  be  led 
h  raiment  sweet  with  precious  scent, 
Lnd  gay  with  golden  ornament.' 
The  B&kshas  king  his  palace  sought, 
^.nd  SItA  from  her  bower  was  brought, 
rhen  B&kshas  bearers  tall  and  strong, 
Selected  from  the  menial  throng, 
^hrough  Lank&'s  gate  the  queen,  arrayed 
n  glorious  robes  and  gems,  conveyed, 
loncealed  behind  the  silken  screen, 
iwift  to  the  plain  they  bore  the  queen, 
i^hile  V4nar8,  close  on  every  side, 
V^ith  eager  looks  the  litter  eyed, 
'he  warders  at  Yibhishan's  nest 
he  onward  rushing  throng  repressed, 
iThile  like  the  roar  of  ocean  loud 
kose  the  wild  murmur  of  the  crowd, 
he  son  of  Raghu  saw  and  moved 
\rith  anger  thus  the  king  reproved : 
Why  vex  with  hasty  blow  and  threat 
'iie.  V  Anars,  and  my  rights  forget  ? 
epress  this  zeal,  untimely  shown : 
count  this  people  as  mine  nwn. 
woman's  guard  is  not  her  bower, 
'he  loftv  wbII,  the  fenced  tower : 
[er  conduct  is  her  best  defence, 
nd  not  a  kind's  magnificence, 
t  holy  rites,  m  war  and  woe, 
[er  face  unveiled  a  dame  may  show; 
iThen  at  the  Maiden's  Choice  i  they  meet, 
^ben  marriage  troops  parade  the  street, 
nd  she,  my  queen,  who  long  has  lain 


'  The  Swayamvara,  Self -choice  or  elec- 
on  of  a  husband  by  a  princess  or  daughter 
I  a  Kshatriva  at  a  public  assembly  of 
litors  held  for  the  purpose.  For  a  descrip- 
on  of  the  ceremony  see  Nala  a/nd  Dama- 
i»ft  an  episode  of  tne  Mah^bhArat  trans- 
ted  by  the  late  Dean  Milman,  and  i(2y/^ 
gm  the  SoTykrit, 


In  prison  racked  with  care  and  pain, 
May  cease  a  while  her  face  to  hide, 
For  is  not  B&ma  by  her  side  ? 
Lay  down  the  litter :  on  her  feet 
Let  Sit4  come  her  lord  to  meet, 
And  let  the  hosts  of  woodland  race 
liook  near  upon  the  lady's  face.* 

Then  Lakshman  and  each  V&nar  chief 
Who  heard  his  words  were  filled  with  grief. 
The  lady's  gentle  spirit  sank, 
And  from  each  eye  in  fear  she  shrank. 
As,  her  sweet  eyelids  vailed  for  shame, 
Slowly  before  her  lord  she  came. 
While  rapture  battled  with  surprise 
She  raised  to  his  her  wistful  eyes. 
Then  with  her  doubt  and  fear  she  strove 
And  from  her  breast  all  sorrow  drove. 
Begardless  of  the  gathering  crowd. 
Bright  as  the  moon  without  a  cloud. 
She  bent  her  eyes,  no  longer  dim. 
In  joy  and  trusting  love  on  him. 

CANTO  CXVII. 


SITA'S  DISGRACE. 

He  saw  her  trembling  by  his  side, 

And  looked  upon  her  face  and  cried  : 

'  Lady,  at  length  my  task  is  done. 

And  thou,  the  prize  uf  war,  art,  won, 

This  arm  my  glory  has  retrieved. 

And  all  that  man  might  do  achieved  ; 

The  insulting  foe  in  battle  slain 

And  cleared  mine  honour  from  its  stain. 

This  day  has  made  my  name  renowned 

And  with  success  my  labour  crowned. 

Lord  of  myself,  the  oath  I  swore 

Is  binding  on  my  soul  no  more. 

If  f rbm  my  home  my  queen  was  reft. 

This  arm  has  well  avenged  the  theft. 

And  in  the  field  has  wiped  away 

The  blot  that  on  mine  honour  lay. 

The  bridge  that  spans  the  foaming  flood. 

The  city  red  with  giants'  blood  j 

The  hosts  by  King  Sugrfva  led 

Who  wisely  counselled,  fought  and  bled ; 

Yibhlshan^s  love,  our  guide  and  stay—* 

All  these  are  crowned  with  fruit  to*day. 

But,  lady,  *twas  not  love  for  thee 

That  led  mine  army  o'er  the  sea. 

'Twas  not  for  thee  our  blood  was  shed, 

Or  Lank4  filled  with  giant  dead. 

No  fond  affection  for  my  wife 

Inspired  me  in  the  hour  of  strife. 

X  battled  to  avenge  the  cause 

Of  honour  and  insulted  laws. 

My  love  is  fled,  for  on  thy  fame 

Lies  the  dark  blot  of  sin  and  shame  ; 

And  thou  art  hateful  as  the  light 
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That  flashes  on  the  injured  sieht. 
The  world  is  all  before  thee :  nee : 
Go  where  thou  wilt,  but  not  with  me. 
How  should  my  home  receive  agaiu 
A  mistress  soiled  with  deathless  stain?  ■ 
How  should  I  brook  the  foul  disgrace. 
Scorned  by  my  friends  and  all  my  race  ? 
For  B&va^  bore  thee  through  the  sky, 
And  fixed  on  thiue  his  evil  eye. 
About  thy  waist  his  arms  he  threw, 
Close  to  his  breast  his  captive  drew, 
And  kept  thee,  vassal  of  his  power, 
An  inmate  of  his  ladies*  bower.' 


CANTO  CXVIII. 

SrTA'S  REPLY. 

Struck  down  with  overwhelming  shame 
She  shrank  within  her  trembling  frame. 
Eaoii  word  of  Rdma's  like  a  dart 
Had  pierced  the  lady  to  the  heart ; 
And  irom  her  sweet  eyes  unrestrained 
The  torrent  of  her  sorrows  rained. 
Her  weeping  eyes  at  length  she  dried. 
And  thus  mid  choking  sobs  replied : 
'Canst  thou,  a  high-born  prince,  dismiss 
A  high-born  dame  with  speech  like  this  ? 
Such  words  betit  the  meanest  hind, 
Not  princely  birth  and  generous  mind. 
By  all  my  virtuous  life  I  swear 
I  am  not  what  thy  words  declare. 
If  some  are  faithless,  wilt  thou  find 
Ko  love  and  truth  in  womankind  ? 
Doubt  others  if  thou  wilt,  but  own 
The  truth  which  all  my  life  has  shown. 
If,  when  the  giant  seized  his  prey, 
Within  his  hated  arms  I  lay. 
And  felt  the  grasp  I  dreaded,  blame 
Fate  and  the  robber,  not  thy  dame. 
What  could  a  helpless  woman  do  ? 
My  heart  was  mine  and  still  was  true. 
Why  when  Uandm&n  sent  by  thee 
Sought  Lank&*s  town  across  the  sea, 
(/ouldst  thou  not  give,  O  lord  of  men. 
Thy  sentence  of  rejection  then  ? 
Then  in  the  presence  of  the  chief 
Death,  ready  death,  had  brought  relief, 
Koi*  had  I  nursed  in  woe  and  pain 
This  lingering  life,  alas  in  vain. 
Then  hadst  thou  shunned  the  fruitless  strife 
Nor  jeopardied  thy  noble  life, 
But  spared  thy  f  nends  and  bold  allies 
Their  vain  and  weary  enterprise. 
Is  all  forgotten,  all  ?  my  birth. 
Named  Janak*8  child,f  rom  fostering  earth? 
That  day  of  triumph  when  a  maid 
My  trembling  hand  in  thine  I  laid  ? 
My  meek  obedience  to  thy  will. 
My  faithful  love  through' joy  and  ill. 


iThat  never  failed  at  duty'a  call— 

0  King,  is  all  forgotten,  all?* 

To  Lakshman  then  she  turned  and  ipofa 
While  sobs  and  sighs  her  utterance  tiiwt: 
'  Sumitr&*s  son,  a  pile  prepare, 
'Mjr  refuge  in  my  dark  despair. 

1  will  not  live  to  bear  this  weight 
Of  shame,  forlorn  and  desolate. 
The  kindled  fire  my  woes  shall  etd 
And  be  my  best  and  surest  friend.' 

His  mournful  eyes  the  hero  raised 
And  wistfully  on  R&ma  gazed. 
In  whose  stern  look  no  ruth  was  seeo, 
No  mercy  for  the  weeping  queen. 
No  chieftain  dared  to  meet  those  eyei^ 
To  pray,  to  question  or  advise. 

The  word  was  passed,  the  wood  was  pfiM 
And  fain  to  die  stood  Janak*s  child. 
She  Slowly  paced  around  her  lord. 
The  Gods  with  reverent  act  adored. 
Then  raising  suppliant  hands  the  6tam 
Prayed  humblv  to  the  Lord  of  Flame : 
'  As  this  fond  heart  by  virtue  swayed 
From  Baghu*s  son  has  never  strayad, 
Sb,  universal  witness.  Fire 
Protect  mv  body  on  the  pyre, 
As  Baghu^s  son  has  jdly  laid 
This  charge  on  Sit&,  hear  and  aid.' 

She  ceased:  and  fearless  to  the  fast 
Withim  the  flame's  wild  fury  passed. 
Then  rose  a  piercing  cry  from  all 
Dames,  children,  men,  who  saw  her  fiH 
Adorned  with  gems  and  gay  attire 
Beneath  the  fury  of  the  fire. 


CANTO  CXIX. 


GLOBY  TO  VISHl^rU. 

The  shrill  cry  pierced  through  lUma^sM^ 
And  his  sad  eyes  o'erflowed  with  t«ait| 
When  lo,  transported  through  the  skj 
A  glorious  band  of  Gods  was  nig^ 
Ancestral  shades,'  by  men  reveiid. 
In  venerable  state  appeared. 
And  he  from  whom  all  riches  flow,' 
And  Tama  Lord  who  reigns  helow : 
King  Indra,  thousand-eyud,  and  he 
Who  wields  the  sceptre  of  the  sea.' 
The  God  who  shows  the  blazoned,  W^' 
And  Brahm&  Lord  most  bountifal 
iBy  whose  command  the  worlds  w sialic 
All  these  on  radiant  cars  conveyed, 

1  The  Pitris  or  Manes,  the  spirits  «f  iki 
dead. 

*  Kuvera,  the  God  of  Wealth. 

3  Varun,  God  of  the  sea. 

^  Mah&'deva  or  Siva  whose  omMP  ^  ^ 
bull.  ^^^ 
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Srigfaterthan  sun-beams,  sought  the  place 
Vhere  stood  the  prince  of  Bagha's  race, 
^nd  from  their  glittering  seats  the  best 
)f  blessed  Gods  the  chief  addressed : 
'  Cooldst  thou,  the  Lord  of  tAl,  couldst 
tiiou, 
Creator  of  the  worlds,  allow 
Thy  queen,  thy  aponse  to  brave  the  fire 
^nd  give  her  body  to  the  pvre  ? 
i)o8t  thou  not  yet,  supremely  wise. 
Thy  heavenly  nature  recognize  2 
They  ceased :  and  B&ma  thus  began : 
I  deem  mvself  a  mortal  man. 
>f  old  Ikshv&ku's  line,  I  spring 
Trom  Dasaratha  Kosal's  kinff.' 
3e  ceased  :  and  Brahra&'s  self  replied : 
O  cast  the  idle  thought  aside. 
Dhou  art  Uie  Lord  N4r4yan,  thou 
The  God  to  whom  all  creatures  bow. 
l?hou  art  the  saviour  God  who  wore 
>f  old  the' semblance  of  a  boar ; 
Thou  he  whose  discus  overthrows 
Ul  present,  past  aud  future  foes ; 
Chou  Brahmft,  That  whose  days  extend 
Without  beginningi  growtli  or  end ; 
Phe  God,  whot^bears  the  bow  of  horn, 
^bom  four  majestic!  arms  adorn ; 
Phou  art  the  God  who  rules  the  sense 
^nd  sways  with  gentle  influence  ; 
rhou  all-pervading  Vishnu  Lord 
^ho  wears  the  ever-conquering  sword ; 
rhou  art  the  Guide  who  leads  aright, 
Phou  Krishna  of  unequalled  might. 
Thy  hand,  6  Lord,  the  hills  and  plains, 
^nd  earth  with  all  her  life  sustains ; 
Thou  wilt  appear  in  serpent  form 
yhen  sinks  tne  earth  in  fire  and  storm, 
i^ueen  Sit4  of  the  lovely  brows 
s  Lakshmi  thy  celestial  spouse. 
To  free  the  worlds  from  B4van  thou 
^paldst  take  the  form  thou  wearest  now. 
itejoice :  the  mighty  task  is  done  : 
iejoice,  thou  great  and  glorious  one. 
?he  tyrant,  slain,  thy  labours  end  : 
triumphant  now  to  heaven  ascend, 
ligh  bliss  awaits  the  devotee 
Vho  clinffs  in  loving  faith  to  thee,  * 
Vho  celebrates  with  solemn  praise 
?he  Lord  of  ne*er  beginning  days. 
>n  earth  below,  in  heaven  above 
^rioat  joy  shall  crown  his  faith  and  love, 
ind  he  who  loves  the  tale  divine 
Vfaiok  tells  each  glorious  deed  of  thine 
'hrough  life's  fair  course  shall  never  know 
'he  fierce  assault  of  pain  and  woe.'* 


1  The  Address  to  B&ma,  both  text  and 
ommentary,  will  be  found  literally  trans- 
ited in  tne  Additional  Notes.  A  para« 
hrabe  of  a  portion  is  all  that  I  have 
btemptedhere. 


CANTO  CXX, 

SrTA  RBSTORBD. 

Thus  spoke  the  Self -existent  Sire : 
Then  swiftly  from  the  blasing^  pyre 
The  circling  flames  were  backward  rolled. 
And,  raising  in  his  gentle  hold 
Alive  unharmed  the  Maithil  dame, 
Tlie  Lord  of  Fire  embodied  came. 
Fair  as  the  morning  was  her  sheen. 
And  gold  and  ^ems  adorned  the  queen. 
Her  form  in  crimson  robes  arrayed. 
Her  hair  was  bound  in  glossy  braid. 
Her  wreath  was  fresh  and  sweet  of  scent, 
Undimmed  was  every  ornament. 
Then,  standing  close  to  R&ma's  side. 
The  universal  witness  cried  : 
*  From  every  blot  and  blemish  free 
Thy  faithful  queen  returns  to  the^. 
In  word  or  deed,  in  look  or  mind 
Her  heart  from  thee  has  ne'er  declined* 
By  force  the  giant  bore  away 
From  thy  lone  cot  his  helpless  prey  ; 
And  in  his  bowers  securely  kept 
She  still  has  longed  for  thee  and  wept^ 
With  soft  temptation,  bribe  and  tbreati 
He  bade  the  dame  her  love  forget ; 
But,  nobly  faithful  to  her  lord, 
Her  soul  thegiant's  suit  abhorred. 
Beceive,  O  Kmg,  thy  queen  again. 
Pure,  ever  pure  from  spot  and  stain.* 

Still  stood  the  king  in  thoughtful  mood 
And  tears  of  joy  his  eyes  bedewed. 
Then  to  the  best  of  Gods  the  best 
Ot  warrior  chiefs  his  mind  expressed : 

* '  T  was  meet  that  mid  the  thousands  here 
The  searching  fire  my  queen  should  dear; 
For  long  within  the  giant's  bower 
She  dwelt  the  vassal  of  his  power. 
For  else  had  many  a  slanderous  tongue 
Reproaches  on  mine  honour  flun^. 
And  scorned  the  king  who,  love-impelled. 
His  consort  from  the  proof  withheld. 
No  doubt  had  I,  but  surely  knew 
That  Janak's  child  was  pure  and  true. 
That,  come  what  might,  in  good  and  ill 
Her  faithful  heart  was  with  me  still. 
I  knew  that  R4van  could  not  wrong 
Mv  queen  whom  virtue  made  so  strong. 
I  knew  his  heart  would  sink  and  fail, 
Nor  dare  her  honour  to  assail, 
Aa  Ocean,  when  he  raves  and  roars. 
Fears  to  o'erleap  his  bounding  shores. 
Now  to  the  worlds  her  truth  is  shown. 
And  Sit4  is  again  mine  own. 
Thus  proved  before  unnumbered  eyes, 
On  her  pure  fame  no  shadow  lies. 
As  heroes  to  their  glory  cleave,  ^ 

Mine  own  dear  spouse  I  ne'er  will  leave. 
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He  ceased  t  andcliuped  in  fond  embrace 
On  his  dear  breast  she  hid  her  face. 

CANTO  CXXI. 
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baSaratha. 

To  him  Mahelvar  thus  replied : 
•  O  strong-armed  hero,  lotus^eyed, 
Thou,  best  of  those  who  love  the  rights 
Hast  nobly  fought  the  wondrous  fight. 
Dispelled  by  thee  the  gloom  that  spread 
Through  trembling  earth  and  heaven  isfled, 
The  worlds  exult  in  light  and  bliss, 
And  praise  thy  name,  O  chief »  for  this. 
Now  peace  to  Bharat's  heart  restore, 
And  bid  Kausaly&  weep  no  more. 
Thy  face  let  Queen  Kaikey!  see. 
Let  fond  Sumitr&  gaze  on  thee. 
The  longing  of  thy  friends  relieve, 
The  kingdom  of  thy  sires  receive. 
Let  sons  of  gentle  Sitd  born 
Ikshv&kn's  ancient  line  adorn. 
Then  from  all  care  and  foemen  freed 
Perform  the  offering  of  the  steed. 
In  pious  gifts  thy  wealth  expend. 
Then  to  the  home  of  Gods  ascend, 
Thy  sire,  this  glorious  king,  behold. 
Among  the  blest  in  heaven  enrolled, 
lie  comes  from  where  the  Immortals  dwell: 
Salute  him,  for  he  loves  thee  well.' 

His  mandate  Liaghu's  sons  obeyed. 
And  to  their  sire  ooeisance  made, 
Where  high  he  stood  above  the  car 
In  wondrous  light  that  shone  afar. 
His  limbs  in  radiant  garments  dressed 
Whereon  no  spot  of  dust  might  rest. 
When  on  the  son  he  loved  so  well 
The  eyes  of  Dasaratha  fell. 
He  strained  the  hero  to  his  breast 
And  thus  with  gentle  words  addressed : 
•  No  joy  to  me  is  heavenly  bliss, 
For  there  these  eyes  my  B&ma  miss. 
Enrolled  on  high  with  saint  and  sage. 
Thy  woes,  dear  son,  my  thoughts  engage. 
Eaikeyi's  guile  I  ne'er  forget : 
Her  cruel  words  will  haunt  me  yet. 
Which  sent  thee  forth,  my  son,  to  roam 
The  forest  far  from  me  and  home. 
Kow  when  I  look  on  each  dear  face. 
And  hold  you  both  in  fond  embrace, 
Hy  heart  is  full  of  joy  to  see 
The  sons  I  love  from  danger  free. 
Now  know  I  what  the  €k>as  designed, 
And  how  in  B&ma*s  form  enshrined 
The  might  of  Purushottam  lay. 
The  tyrant  of  the  worlds  to  slay. 
Ah.  how  Kausalyft  will  rejoice 
To  hear  again  her  darling^s  voice, 
And,  all  thy  weary  wanderings  o'e^, 


To  gaze  upon  thy  face  once  more. 
Ah  Dlest,  for  ever  blest  are  they 
Whose  eyes  shall  see  the  gloriotis  dqrj 
Of  thy  return  in  joy  at  last. 
Thy  term  of  toil  and  exile  past. 
Ayodhy&'s  lord,  begin  thy  reign, 
And  day  by  day  new  glory  gain,* 
He  ceased :  and  R&ma  thus  reBlied 

*  Be  not  this  grace,  O  sire,  denied. 
Those  hasty  words,  that  curse  revoke 
Which  from  thy  lips  in  anger  broke  :j 

*  Kaikeyi,  be  no  longer  mine : 
I  cast  thee  ofE,  both  thee  and  tiiine.* 
O  father,  let  no  sorrow  fall  . 
On  her  or  hers  :  thy  curse  recall*' 
'  Yea,  she  shall  live,  if  so  thnu  wilV 
The  sire  replied, '  absolved  from  giiitt 
Bound  Lakshman  then  his  arms  heth 
And  moved  by  love  began  anew  : 
'Great  store  of  merit  shall  be  thine. 
And  brightly  shall  thy  gloiy  shine ; 
Secure  on  earth  thy  brother's  grace. 
And  high  in  heaven  shall  be  thy  pb 
Thy  glorious  king  obey  and  fear : 
To  him  the  triple  world  is  dear. 
God.  saint,  ana  sage,  by  Indra  led. 
To  B&ma  bow  the  reverent  head. 
Nor  from  the  Lord,  the  lofty -soaled. 
Their  worship  or  their  praise  witbh)o9 
Heart  of  the  Gods,  supreme  is  he. 
The  One  who  ne'er  shall  cease  to  be.' 

On  8it&  then  he  looked  and  smiled 

*  List  to  my  words'  he  said, '  dearohO 
Let  not  thy  gentle  breast  retain 
One  lingering  trace  of  wrath  or  paiuc 
wVen  by  the  fire  thy  truth  he  prove<^ 
By  love  for  thee  his  will  was  moyed. 
The  furious  flame  thy  faith  confessed 
Which  shrank  not  from  the  awful  test: 
And  thou,  in  every  heart  enshrined, 
Shalt  live  the  best  of  womankiod.' 

He  ceased :  he  bade  the  three  sdleiit 
And  home' to  heaven  exulting  flew. 

CANTO  CXXII. 

INDBAfiTBOON. 

Then  Indra,  he  whose  flery  stroke 
Slew  furious  P6ka,  turned  and  spofcls 

*  A  glorious  day,  O  chief,  is  this. 
Rich  with  the  fruit  of  lasting  hum.  • 
Well  pleased  are  we :  we  love  thee  nvA^ 
Now  speak,  thy  secret  wishes  tell,*  ' 

Thus  spake  the  sovereign  of  tlm  iftfi 
And  this  was  B6ma's  glad  reply : 

*  If  I  have  won  yo«r  grace,  inoliiie 
To  grant  this  one  request  of  xoXv^ 
Bestore,  O  King :  the  Vftnsr  dea4.^ 
Whose  blood  for  me  was  nobly  T 
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To  life  and  stretiffth  my  friends  recall, 
And  bring  them  back  from  Yama's  hall. 
"Wben^  fresh  in  might  the  warriors  rise, 
-Prepare  a  feast  to  glad  th^ir  eyes, 
liet  fruits  of  every  season^glow, 
And  streams  of  purest  Titter  flow.' 

Thus  Raghu's  son,  great-hearted,  prayed, 
And  Indra  thus  his  answer  made  : 

*  High  is  the  boon  thou  seekest :  none 
Should  win  this  grase  but  Raghu's  son. 
Yet,  faithful  to  the  word/ 1  spake, 

I  grant  the  prayer  for  i\yy  dear  sake* 
The  Vdnars  whom  the^^iants  slew 
Their  life  and  vigour  shall  renew. 
Tiieir  strength  repaired,  their  gashes  healed 
Whose  torrents  dyed  the  battle  field, 
The  warrior  hosts  from  death  shall 
LiiHe  sleepers  when  their  slumber  flies.* 
'ftestored  from  Yama*8  dark  domain 
The  y&nar  legions  filled  the  plain. 
And,  round  the  royal  chief  arrayed. 
With  wondering  hearts  obeisance  paid. 
£ach  God  the  son  of  Raghu  praised, 
And  cried  as  loud  his  voice  he  raised : 

*  Turn,  King,  to  fair  Ayodhy&  speed, 
Atid  leave  thy  friends  of  V&nar  breed. 
Thy  true  devoted  consort  cheer 
After  long  days  of  woe  and  fear. 
Bharat,  thy  loyal  brother,  see, 

A  hermit  now  for  love  of  thee. 
The  tears  of  Queen  KausalyA  dry, 
And  light  wiUi  joy  each  stepdame's  eye  ; 
Then  consecrate  king  of  men 
Jdake  glad  each  faithful  citizen.' 

They  ceased  :  and  borne  on  radiant  cars 
Sought  their  bright  home  amid  the  stars. 


CANTO  CXXIII. 

THE  MAOIO  CAR. 

Then  slept  the  tamer  of  his  foes 
;ADd  spept  the  night  in  calm  repose. 
Vibhishan  came  when  morning  broke, 
And  hailed  the  royal  chief,  and  spoke : 

*  Here  wait  thee  precious  oil  and  scents. 
And  rich  attire  and  ornaments. 

The  brimming  urns  are  newly  filled, 
And  womeh  in  their  duty  skilled, 
With  lottts-eyes,  thy  call  attend, 
Assistance  at  thy  bath  to  lend.' 

*  Let  others,'  R&ma  cried,  'desire 
These  precious  scents,  this  rich  attire, 
I  heed  not  such  delights  as  these, 
For  faithful  Bharat,  ill  at  ease. 
Watching  for  me  is  keeping  now 
Far  far  away  his  rigorous  vow. 

By  Bharat's  side  I  K>ng  to  stand, 
I  long  to  see  my  fatherland. 


Far  is  Ayodhyfi  :  lone,  alas. 

The  dreary  road  and  hard  to  pass.' 

'  One  day,'  Vibhishan  cried,  *one  day 
Shall  bear  thee  o'er  that  length  of  way. 
Is  not  the  wondrous  chariot  mine. 
Named  Pushpak,  wrought  by  hands  diyhieb 
The  prize  which  R6van  seized  of  old 
Victorious  o'er  the  God  of  Gold  ? 
This  chariot,  kept  with  utmost  care. 
Will  waft  thee  through  the  fields  of  air, 
And  thou  shalt  light  unwearied  down 
In  lair  Ayodhyd's  royal  town. 
But  yet  if  auglbt  that  I  have  done 
Has  pleased  thee  well,  O  Raf^hu's  son  ; 
If  still  thou  carest  for  thy  friend, 
Some  little  time  in  Lank6  spend; 
There  after  toil  of  battle  rest 
Within  my  halls  an  honoured  guest,* 
Again  the  son  of  Baghu  spake  : 
*  Thy  life  was  perilled  for  my  sake. 
Thy  counsel  gave  me  priceless  aid  :    ■ 
All  honours  have  been  richly  paid. 
Scarce  can  my  love  refuse,  O  best 
Of  giant  kind,  thy  last  request. 
But  still  I  3'earn  once  more  to.see 
My  home  and  all  most  dear  to  me ; 
Nor  can  1  brook  one  hour's  delay  : 
Forgive  me,  speed  me  on  my  way,' 

He  ceased  :  the  magic  car  was  brought, 
Of  yore  by  Visvakarm^  wrought. 
In  sunlike  sheen  it  flashed  and  blazed  ; 
And  Raghu's  sons  in  wonder  gazed. 

CANTO  CXXIV. 


THE  DBPARTDRB. 

The  giant  lord  the  chariot  viewed, 
And  numbly  thus  his  speech  renewed : 
*  Behold,  O  King,  the  car  prepared  : 
Now  be  thy  further  will  declared.' 
He  ceased  :  and  Rama  spake  once  more : 
*These  hosts  who  thronged  to  Lankft's  shore 
Their  faith  and  might  have  nobly  shown, 
And  set  thee  on  the  giants'  throne. 
Let  pearls  and  gems  and  gold  repay 
The  feats  of  many  a  desperate  day. 
That  all  may  go  triumphant  hence 
Frond  of  their  noble  recompense.' 
Vibhishan,  ready  at  his  call. 
With  gold  and  gems  enriched  them  all. 
Then  R4ma  clomb  the  glorious  car 
That  shone  like  day's  resplendent  star. 
There  in  his  lap  he  held  nis  dame 
Vailing  her  eyes  in  modest  shame. 
Beside  him  I^kshman  took  his  stand. 
Whose  mighty  bow  still  armed  his  hand. 

•  O  King  vibhishan,'  R4ma  cried, 

*  O  Vftnar  chief  s,  so  long  allied, 
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Ifj  comrades  till  tiie  foemen  fell, 
List,  for  I  speak  a  lonff  farewell. 
l*he  task,  ia  doubt  and  fear  begun. 
With  your  good  aid  is  nobly  done. 
Lieave  Lank&'s  shore,  your  steps  retrace, 
Brave  warriors  of  the  V&nar  race. 
Thou,  King  Sugrfva,  true,  through  all. 
To  friendship's  bond  and  duty's  call, 
Seek  far  Kishkindha  with  thy  train 
And  o*er  thy  realm  in  glory  reign. 
Farewell,  Vibhishan,  Lankd's  &rone 
Won  by  our  arms  is  now  thine  own, 
Thou,  mighty  lord,  hast  nought  to  dread 
Ithrom  heavenly  Gods  by  Indra  led. 
My  last  farewdl,  0  King,  receive. 
For  Lank4's  isle  this  hour  I  leave.' 
Loud  rose  their  cry  in  answer : '  We, 

0  Raghu's  son,  would  go  with  thee. 
With  thee  delighted  would  we  stray 
Where  sweet  Ayodhy&'s  groves  are  gay* 
Then  in  the  joyous  synoa  view 
King-niaking  oalm  thy  brows  bedew  ; 
Our  honiage  to  Kausalyft  pay, 

And  hasten  on  our  homeward  way.' 

Their  prayer  the  son  of  Baghu  heard, 
And  spoke,  his  heart  with  rapture  stirred: 

•  Sugnva,  O  my  faithful  friend, 
Vibhishan  and  ye  chiefs,  ascend. 
A  joy  beyond  all  joys  the  best 
Will  fill  my  overflowing  breast. 
If  girt  by  you.  O  noble  oand, 

1  seek  again  my  native  land.' 
With  Vanar  lords  in  danger  tried 
6ugriva  sprang  to  B&ma%  side, 
And  girt  bv  chiefs  of  giant  kind 
Vibhfshan's  step  was  close  behind. 
Swift  through  the  air,  as  B&ma  chose, 
The  wondrous  oar  from  earth  arose, 
And  decked  with  swans  and  silver  wings 
Bore  through  the  clouds  its  freight  of  kings. 

CANTO  CXXV. 

THB"iETURN. 

Then  R&ma,  speeding  through  the  skies, 
Bent  on  the  earth  his  eager  eyes  : 

•  Look,  Sit&,  see,  divinely  planned 
And  built  by  Visvakaimd  s  hand; 
Lank&  the  lovely  city  rest 
Enthroned  on  Mount  Triktita's  crest. 
Behold  those  fields,  ensanguined  yet. 
Where  V&nar  hosts  and  giants  met. 
There,  vainly  screened  by  charm  and  spell, 
The  robber  K6van  fought  and  fell. 
There  knelt  Mandodari  >  and  shed 

Her  tears  in  floods  for  R&van  dead. 
And  every  dame  who  loved  liim  sent 


'  R&van's  queen. 


From  her  sad  heart  her  wild  lament. 

There  gleams  the  margin  of  the  deep» 

Where,  worn  with  toil,  we  sank  to  sleep* 

Look,  love,  the  unconquerd  sea  behold,  . 

King  Varun's  home  ordained  of  old. 

Whose  boundless  iiiaters  roar  and  swell . 

Rich  with  their  store  of  pearl  and  shelU 

O  see,  the  morning  sun  is  bright  i 

On  fair  Hiranyanabha's^  height. 

Who  rose  from  Ocean^s  sheltering  breaat 

That  Hanumftn  might  stay  and  rest. 

There  stretches,  famed  for  evermore. 

The  wondrous  bridge  from  shore  to  shordi    ' 

The  worlds,  to  life's  remotest  day,  i 

Dae  reverence  to  the  work  shall  pay,     . 

Which  holier  for  the  laps  of  time 

Shall  give  release  from  sin  and  crime. 

Now  thither  bend,  dear  love,  t^ine  eyes 

Where  greet)  with  groves  Kiabkindha  Use, 

The  seat  of  King  Sugriva's  reign. 

Where  B&li  by  this  hand  was  uam.' 

There  Bishyam6ka*s  hill  behold 

Bright  gleaming  with  emb^ded  gold. 

There  too  my  wandering  foot  I  set. 

There  King  Sugriva  first  I  met. 

And,  where  yon  trees  their  branches  wave. 

My  promise  of  assistance  gave. 

There,  flushed  with  lilies,  Pamp&  shines 

With  banks  which  ^greenest  foliage  lines. 

Where  melancholy  steps  I  bent 

And  mourned  thee  with  a  mad  lament. 

There  fierce  Kabandha,  spreading  wi^^ 

His  giant  arms,  in  battle  died. 

Turn,  Slt&,  turn  thine  eyes  and  see 

In  Janasth&n  that  glorious  tree  : 

There  R&van,  lord  of  giants,  slew 

Our  friend  Ja^yus  brave  and  true. 

Thy  champion  in  the  hopless  strife. 

Who  gave  for  thee  his  noble  life. 

Now  mark  that  glade  amid  the  trees 

Where  once  we  lived  as  devotees. 

See,  see  our  leafy  cot  between 

Those  waving  boughs  of  densest  green. 

Where  B&van  seized  his  prize  and  stoU 

My  love  the  darling  of  my  soul. 

O,  look  again :  beneath  thee  gleams 

God&van  the  best  of  streams, 

Whose  lucid  waters  sweetly  glide 

By  lilies  that  adorn  her  side. 

There  dwelt  AgaStya,  holy  sage, 

In  plantain-sheltered  hermitage. 

See  darabhanga's  humble  shed 

1  Or  Main&ka. 

>  Here,  in  the  North-west  recensleh, 
81t&  expresses  a  wish  that  T&r4  and^the 
wives  of  the  Vinar  cbieftt  should  be  iny  ifed 
to  accompany  her  to  Ayodhyd.  The  tar 
decends,  and  the  V&nar  matrons  ar^  ad- 
ded to  the  party.  The  Bengal  recenitloft 
i  ignores  thu^  palpable  iaterruption. 
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(Vhich  sovereign  Indra  vittted;^ 
See  ifphere  the  gentle  hermits  dwell 
J^eath  Atri'g  rule  who  loved  us  well ; 
iVhere  once  thine  eyes  were  blest  to  see 
Sis  sainted  dame  who  talked  with  thee, 
^ow  rest  thine  eyes  with  new  delight 
>a  Ghitrak6^*8  woody  height, 
See  JuDina  flashing  in  the  sun 
Through  groves  of  brilliant  foliage  run. 
Screened  by  the  shade  of  spreading  boughs 
I'here  Bharadv&ja  keeps  his  vows, 
There  Gang&,  river  of  the  skies, 
itolls  the  sweet  wave  that  purifies, 
There  ^ringavera's  towers  ascend 
9Vbere  Guha  reigns,  mine  ancient  friend. 
[  see,  I  see  thy  glittering  spires, 
lyodh^ft,  city  of  my  sires. 
Sow  down,  bow  down  thy  head,  my  sweet, 
Jur  home,  our  long-lost  home  to  greet.' 


CANTO  CXXVI. 

BHABAT  CONSOLED, 

3ut  Bftma  bade  the  chariot  stay, 
^nd  halting  in  his  airy  way, 
w  Bharadv&'s  holy  shade 
lis  homage  to  the  hermit  paid. 
0  sajnt,'  he  cried,  •  I  yearn  to 


know 


ily  dear  Ayodhy&'s  weal  and  woe, 
!)  tell  me  that  the  people  thrive, 
Kxid  that  the  queens  are  yet  alive.* 
Joy  gleamed  in  Bhardvdja's  eye, 
Who  gently  smiled  and  made  reply : 
Thy  brother,  studious  of  thy  wul. 
[s  faithful  and  obedient  stiU. 
■n  tangled  twine  he  coils  his  hair  : 
Thy  safe  return  is  all  his  care. 
5efo^  thy  shoes  he  humbly  bends, 
ind  t6^thy  house  and  realm  attends. 
NhAn  fim,  these  dreary  years  began, 
When  tlrstl  saw  the  banished  man, 
With  Sit4,  in  his  hermit  coat, 
it  this  sad  heart  compassion  smote. 
yij  breast  with  tender  pity  swelled  : 
[  saw  thee  from  thy  home*  expelled, 
ieft  of  all  princely  state,  f orlom, 
S.  hapless  wanderer  travel-worn, 
firm,  in  thy  purpose  to  fulfil 
Thy  duty  and  thy  father's  will. 
5ut  boundless  is  mv  rapture  now  : 
Priumphant,  girt  with  friends,  art  thou. 
Where'er  thv  wandering  steps  have  been, 
Dhy  joy  and  woe  mine  eyes  have  seen. 
Chy  ^orious  deeds  to  me  art  known, 
Che  Br^khmans  saved,  the  foes  overthrown. 
Such  power  have  countless  seasons  spent 
[q  penaace  and  devotion  lent, 


Thy  virtues,  best  of  chiefs,  I  know. 
And  now  a  boon  would  fain  bestow. 
This  hospitable  gift'  receive  : 
Then  with  the  dawn  my  dwelling  leave. 
The  bended  head  of  B^ma  showed 
His  reverence  for  the  grace  bestowed  ; 
Then  for  each  brave  companion's  sake  . 
He  sought  a  further  boon  and  spake : 

*  O  let  that  mighty  power  of  thine 
The  road  to  fair  AyoohyA  line 
With  trees  where  fruit  of  every  hue 
The  V&nars'  eye  and  taste  may  woo. 
And  flowers  of  every  season,  sweet 
With  stores  of  honeyed  juice,  may  meet,' 
The  hero  ceased  :  the  hermit  bent 
His  reverend  head  in  glad  assent ; 
And  swift,  as  Bharadv&ja  willed, 
The  prayer  of  R&ma  was  fulfilled. 
For  many  a  league  the  lengthening  road 
Trees  thick  with  fruit  and  blossom  showed 
With  luscious  beauty  to  entice 
The  taste  like  trees  of  Paradise. 
The  Ydnars  passed  beneath  the  shade 
Of  that  delightful  colonnade, 
Still  tasting  with  unbounded  glee 
The  treasures  of  each  wondrous  tree. 


CANTO  CXXVII. 

RAMA'S  MESSAGE. 

But  B&ma.  when  he  first  looked  down 
And  saw  afar  Ayodhya's  town. 
Had  called  Hanum&n  to  his  side. 
The  chief  on  whom  his  heart  relied. 
And  said  :  <  Brave  Vdnar,  good  at  need. 
Haste  onward,  to  Ayodhy4  speed. 
And  learn,  I  pray,  if  all  be  well 
With  those  who  in  the  palace  dwell. 
But  as  thou  speedest  on  thy  way 
Awhile  at  Sringavera  stay. 
Tell  Guha  the  JN  ish&das'  lord. 
That  victor,  with  my  queen  restored, 
In  health  and  strength  with  many  a  friend 
Homeward  again  my  steps  I  bend- 
Thence  by  the  road  that  he  will  show 
On  to  Ayodhy4  swiftly  go. 
There  with  my  love  my  brother  greet. 
And  all  onr  wondrous  tale  repeat. 
Say  that  victorious  in  the  strife 
I  oome  with  Lakshman  and  my  wife. 
Then  mark  with  keenest  eye  each  trace 
Of  joy  or  grief  on  Bharat's  face. 
Be  all  his  gestures  closely  viewed, 

»  The  arghya,  a  respectful  offering  to 
Gods  and  venerable  men  consisting  of  rice, 
d<^'T4  glass,  flowers  etc.,  with  water. 
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Each  change  of  look  and  attitude. 

Where  breathes  the  man  who  will  not  cling 

To  all  that  glorifies  a  king  ? 

Where  beats  the  heart  that  can  resign 

An  ancient  kingdom,  nor  repine 

To  lose  a  land  renowned  for  breeds 

Of  elephants  and  warrior  steeds  ? 

If,  won  by  custom  day  by  day, 

>J  y  brother  Bharat  thirsts  for  sway, 

gtill  let  him  rule  the  nations,  still 

The  throne  of  old  Ikshv^ku  fill. 

Go,  mark  him  well:  his  feelings  leans, 

Aig,  ere  we  yet  be  near  return.' 

He  ceased :  and,  garbed  in  human  form, 
Forth  sped  Han<im4n  swift  as  storm. 
Sublime  in  air  he  rose,  and  through 
The  region  of  his  father  Hew. 
He  saw  far  far  beneath  his  feet 
Where  Gang&'s  flood  and  Jumna  meet. 
Dpscendins  from  the  upper  air 
He  entered  i^ringavera,  where 
£4ng  Guha's  heart  was  well  content 
To  hear  the  message  K4ma  sent. 
Then,  with  his  mighty  strength  renewed, 
The  V&nar  chief  his  way  pursued. 
V416kini  was  far  behind, 
And  Gomati  with  forests  lined. 
And  golden  fields  and  pastures  gay 
With  flocks  and  herds  beneath  him  lay. 
Then  Nandigr&ma  charmed  his  eye 
Where  flowers  were  bright  with  every  dye, 
And  trees  of  lovely  foliage  made 
With  meeting  boughs  delightful  shade, 
Where  women  watched  in  trim  array 
Theiir  little  sons'  and  grandsons'  play. 
His  eager  eye  on  Bharat  fell 
Who  sat  before  his  lonely  cell. 
In  hermit  weed,  with  tangled  hair, 
Pale,  weak,  and  worn  with  ceaseless  care. 
His  royal  pomp  and  state  resigned 
For  B4ma  still  he  watched  and  pined, 
{Still  to  his  dreary  vows  adhered. 
And  royal  B&ma's  shoes  revered. 
Yet  BtiU  the  terror  of  his  arm 
Preserved  the  land  from  fear  and  harm. 

The  Wind-God's  son,  in  form  a  man, 
Baised  reverent  hands  and  thus  began  : 
'  Fond  greeting,  Prince,  I  bring  to  thee. 
And  Bama*s  self  has  sent  it :  he 
For  whom  thy  spirit  sorrows  yet 
As  fO;r  a  haplens  anchoret 
In  Dandak  wood,  in  dire  distress, 
With  matted  hair  and  hermit  dress. 
This  sorrow  from  thy  bosom  fling. 
And  hear  the  tale  of  joy  I  bring. 
This  day  thy  brother  shalt  thou  meet 
Exulting  in  his  foe's  defeat. 
Freed  from  his  toil  and  lengthened  vow 
The  light  of  victory  on  his  toow,  ' 

With  JSltA,  Iiakshman  and  his  friends 
Homeward  at  last  his  steps  he  bends ' 
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Then  ^oy,  too  mighty  for  control. 
Bushed  m  full  flood  o'er  Bharat's  soul  ; 
His  reeling  sense  and  strength  gave  way. 
And  fainting  on  the  earth  he  lay. 
At  length  upspringing  from  the  ground, 
His  arms  about  Han(im^n  wound. 
With  tender  tears  of  rapture  sprung", 
He  dewed  the  neck  to  which  he  clung : 

*  Art  thou  a  God  or  man,'  he  cried, 

*  Whom  love  And  pity  hither  guide  ? 
For  this  a  hundred  thousand  kine, 
A  hundred  villages  be  thine. 

A  score  of  maids  of  spotless  livei 
To  thee  I  give  to  be  thy  wives, 
Of  golden  hue  and  bright  of  face. 
Each  lovely  for  her  tender  grace.* 

He  ceased  a  while  by  joy  subdued* 
And  then  his  eager  speech  renewed  : 

CANTO  CXXVIII. 

HANUMAN'S  STOBY. 

<  In  doubt  and  fear  long  years  have  passed. 
And  glorious  tidings  come  at  last. 
True,  true  is  now  the  ancient  verso 
Which  men  in  time  of  bliss  rehearse: 

*  Once  only  in  a  hundred  years 
Great  joy  to  mortal  men  appears.' 
But  now  his  woes  and  triumph  tell, 
And  loss  andgain  as  each  befell.* 
He  ceased  :  Haniim^n  mighty'Souled 
The  tale  of  R4ma's  wanderings  told 
From  that  first  day  on  which  he  stood 
In  the  drear  shade  of  Dandak  wood. 
He  told  how  fiercS  Vir^ha  fell ; 

He  told  of  Sarabhanga's  cell 
Where  R&ma  saw  with  wondering  eyes 
Indra  descended  from  the  skies. 
He  told  how  SurpanakhA  came. 
Her  soul  aglow  witt  amorous  flame, 
And  fled  repulsed,  with  rage  and  tears. 
Reft  of  her  nose  and  sever^  ears. 
He  told  how  Rama's  might  subdued 
The  giants'  furious  multitude ; 
How  Khara  with  the  troops  he  led 
And  Trisiras  and  Dtishan  bled  : 
How  R&ma,  tempted  from  his  cot. 
The  golden  deer  pursued  and  shot, 
And  K^van  came  and  stole  away 
The  Maithil  queen  his  hapless  prey, 
When,  as  he  lought,  the  dame  to  save^ 
His  noble  life  Jatftyus  gave  : 
How  fidma  still  the  search  renewed. 
The  robber  to  his  hold  pursued, 
Bridging  the  sea  from  shore  to  shore, 
And  found  his  queen  to  part  no  more.' 

'  I  have  abridged  Hanurofin's  outTfne  of 
B&ma's  adventures,  with  the  detail*  of 
which  weare  already  sufficientlyacquainted; 
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CANTO  CXXIX. 

THE  MEETING  WITH  BHARAT. 

O'erwhelmed  with  rapture  Bharat  heard 
The  tale  that  all  his  being  stirred, 
And,  heralding  the  glad  event. 
This  order  to  Satnighna  sent : 
"Xet  every  shrine  with  flowers  be  gay 
Let  incense  burn  and  music  play. 
Go  forth,  go  forth  to  meet  your  king, 
Let  tabours  sound  and  minstrels  sing. 
Let  bards  swell  high  the  note  of  praise 
Skilled  in  the  lore  of  ancient  days. 
Call  forth  the  royal  matrons  :  call 
Each  noble  from  the  council  hall. 
Send  all  we  love  and  honour  most, 
Send  Br^hmans  and  the  warrior  host, 
A  glorious  company  to  bring 
In  triumph  home  our  lord  the  king.' 

Great  rapture  filled  ^atrughna's  breast, 
Obedient  to  his  brother's  best. 
*  Send  forth  ten  thousand  men'  he  cried, 
'Let  brawny  arms  be  stoutly  plied, 
And,  smoothing  all  with  skilful  care. 
The  road  for  Kosal's  king  prepare. 
Then  o'er  the  earth  let  thousands  throw 
Fresh  showers  of  water  cool  as  snow, 
And  others  strew  with  garlands  gay 
With  loveliest  blooms  our  monarch's  way. 
On  tower  and  temple  porch  and  gate 
Let  banners  wave  in  royal  state. 
And  be  each  roof  and  terrace  lined 
With  blossoms  loose  and  chaplets  twined.* 

The  nobles  hasting  forth  fulfilled 
His  order  as  ^atrughna  willed. 
Sublime  on  elephants  thej^  rode 
Whose  gilded  girths  with  jewels  glowed. 
Attend^  close  by  thousands  more 
Gay  with  the  gear  and  flags  they  bore. 
A  thousand  chiefs  their  steeds  bestrode, 
Their  glittering  cars  a  thousand  showed. 
And  countless  hosts  in  rich  array 
Pursued  on  foot  their  eager  way. 
Veiled  from  the  air  with  silken  screens 
In  litters  rode  the  widowed  queens. 
Kau8aly&  firsts  acknowledged  head 
And  sovereign  of  the  household,  led : 
Sumitr4  next,  and  after,  dames 
Of  lower  rank  and  humbler  names. 
1'hen  compassed  by  a  white-robed  throng 
Of  Brahmans,  heralded  with  song, 
With  shouts  of  joy  from  countless  throats, 
And  Shells'  and  tambours*  mingled  notes, 
A  nd  drums  resounding  long  and  loud, 
Kxultin>r  Bharat  joined  the  crowd. 
Still  on  his  head,  well -trained  in  lore 
Of  duty,  Kama's  shoes  he  bore. 
The  moon- white  canopy  was  spread 
With  llowery  twine  engarlanded, 
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And  jewelled  chonriejv  meet  to  hold 
O'er  K&ma*s  brow,  shone  bright  with  gold, 
Tiiough  Nandigr&ma's  town  they  neared, 
Of  K^ma  yet  no  sign  appeared. 
Then  Bharat  called  the  Vdnar  chief 
And  questioned  thus  in  doubt  and  grief : 

*  Hast  thou  uncertain,  like  thy  kind, 
A  sweet  delusive  guile  designed  ? 
Where,  where  is  royal  R4ma  ?  show 
The  hero,  victor  of  the  foe. 

I  gaze,  but  see  no  VAnars  still 

Who  wear  each  varied  shape  at  will.' 

In  eager  love  thus  Bharat  cried. 
And  thus  the  Wind-God's  son  replied  i 

*  Look,  Bharat,  on  those  laden  trees 
That  murmur  with  the  song  of  bees  ; 
For  Rama's  sake  the  saint  has  made 
Untimely  fruits,  unwonted  shade. 
Such  power  in  ages  long  ago 
Could  Indra's  gracious  boon  bestow. 
O,  hear  the  V&nars'  voices,  hear 

The  shouting  which  proclaims  them  near 
E'en  now  about  to  cross  they  seem 
Sweet  Gomati's  delightful  stream. 
1  see,  I  see  the  car  designed 
By  Brahm&'s  own  creative  mind, 
The  car  which,  radiant  as  the  moon. 
Moves  at  the  will  by,  Brahm&'s  boon  ; 
The  car  which  once  was  R&van's  pride, 
I'he  victor's  spoil  when  B4van  died. 
Look,  there  are  Raghu's  sons:  between 
The  brothers  stands  the  rescued  queen. 
There  is  Vibhishan  full  in  view, 
Sugriva  and  his  retinue.' 
He  ceased :  then  rapture  loosed  each 
tongue: 
From  men  and  dames,  from  old  and  young. 
One  long,  one  universal  cry, 
'Tis  he.  'tis  R4ma,  smote  the  sky, 
All  lighted  down  with  eager  speed 
From  elephant  and  car  and  steed. 
And  every  joyful  ejre  intent 
On  R4ma's  moonbright  face  was  bent. 
Entranced  a  moment  Bharat  p^azed : 
Th6n  reverential  hands  he  raised. 
And  on  his  brother  humbly  pressed 
The  honours  due  to  welcome  guest. 
Then  Bharat  clomb  the  car  to  greet 
His  king  and  bowed  him  at  his  feet. 
Till  Rama  raised  him  face  to  face 
And  held  him  in  a  close  embrace. 
Then  Lakshman  and  the  Maithil  dame 
He  greeted  as  he  spoke  his  name* 
He  greeted  next,  supreme  in  place. 
The  sovereign  of  the  Vanar  race. 
And  J^mbav&n  and  B&li's  son, 

1  In  these  respectful  salutations  the 
person  who  salutes  his  superior  mentions 
nifl  own  name  even  when  it  is  well  known 
to  the  person  whom  he  salutes. 
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And  lords  »Dd  chief t,  omittiug  none.^ 

Sugriva  to  hie  heart  he  press^ 

And  thus  with  grateful  words  addressed : 

•  Four  brothers.  V&nar  king,  were  we, 
And  now  we  boast  a  tif  th  in  thee. 

By  kindly  aets  a  friend  we  know : 
Offenoe  and  wrong  proclaim  the  foe,' 
'Jo  King  Vibhishan  then  he  spake : 

•  Well  hast  thou  foWht  for  B&ma's  sake/ 
Kor  was  the  brave  Satrughna  slow 

His  reverential  love  to  show 
To  both  his  brothers,  as  was  meet, 
And  venerate  the  ladys  feet. 
Then  Rdma  to  his  mother  came. 
Saw  her  pale  cheek  and  wasted  frame. 
With  gentle  words  her  heart  consoled, 
Aud  clasped  her  feet  with  loving  hold. 
Then  at  Sumitr&'s  feet  he  bent, 
And  fair  Eaikeyi's,  reverent. 
Greeted  each  dame  from  chief  to  least, 
And  bowed  him  to  the  houseliold  priest. 
Up  rose  a  shout  from  all  the  throng: 
'  O  welcome.  K4ma.  mourned  so  loug, 
Welcome,  Eausalyd's  joy  and  pride,^ 
Ten  hundred  thousand  voices  cried. 
Tiien  Bharat  placed,  in  duty  taught, 
On  Kama's  feet  the  shoes  he  brought : 

•  My  king,'  he  cried,  'receive  again 

The  pledge  preserved  through  years  of  pain. 
The  rule  and  lordship  of  the  land 
Entru)»ted  to  my  weaker  hand. 
No  more  1  sigh  o'er  sorroWs  past, 
My  birth  and  life  are  blest  at  last 
In  the  gl^  sight  this  day  has  shcrwn, 
Wbem  B&ma  comes  to  rule  bis  own.' 

He  ceased :  the  faithful  love  that  moved 
The  pnnce'a  soul  each  heart  approved ; 
Kor  could  the  V&nar  chiefs  reimin 
From  tender  tears  that  fell  like  rain. 
Then  B&ma,  stirred  with  joy  anew, 
His  arnks  about  his  brother  uirewy 
And  to  the  grove  his  course  he  bent 
Wliere  Bharat's  hermit  days  were  spent. 
Alighting  in  that  pure  retreat 
He  pressed  the  earth  with  eager  feet. 
Then„at  his  best,  the  car  rose  high 
And  sailing  tljrough  the  north  era  sky 
Sped  homeward  to  the  Jjord  of  Gold 
Who  owned  the  wondrous  pa-ize  of  o\diJ* 


CANTO  CXXX. 


J  I  have  omitted  the  chieftains'  names 
as^^they  could  not  be  introduced  without 
padding.  They  are  Mainda,  Dwivid,  Nila 
Ri8hal>n.  Sushen,  Nala,  Oav^ksha,  Gkin- 
dhamddan,  ^rabh,  and  Panas. 

»  The  foUowing^  addition  is  found  in 
thfr  Bengal  recension  :  But  Vaisravan 
(Kuvera)  when  he  beheld  his  chariot  said 
unto  it :  *Go,  and  carry  Rama,  and  come 
unto  me  when  my  thought  shall  call  thee. 
And  the  ehariot  retur^ied  onto  B^ma :' 


THE  OOKSBGBATION. 

Then,  reverent  hand  to  hand  applied. 
Thus  Bharat  to  his  brother  cried  : 
*  Thy  realm,  O  King,  is  now  restored, 
Uninjured  to  the  rightful  lord. 
This  feeble  arm  with  toil  and  pain. 
The  weighty  charge  could  scarce  sustain. 
And  the  great  burthen  wellnigh  broke 
The  neck  untrained  to  bear  the  yoke. 
The  royal  swan  outspeeds  the  crow  : 
The  steed  is  swift,  the  mule  is  slow, 
Nor  can  my  feehle  feet  be  led 
O'er  the  rough  ways  where  thine  ahoold 

tread. 
Now  grant  what  all  thy  subjects  ask : 
Begin,  O  King,  thy  royal  task. 
Now  let  our  longing  eyes  behold 
The  glorious  rite  ordained  of  old. 
And  on  the  new-found  monarch's  heaci 
Let  consecrating  drops  be  shed.* 

He  ceased  :  victorious  R4nia  bent 
His  head  in  token  of  assent. 
He  sat,  and  tensors  trimii>ed  with  care 
His  tangles  of  neglected  hair. 
Then,  duly  bathed,  the  hero  shone 
With  all  his  splendid  raiment  on. 
And  Sit^  with  the  matrons'  aid 
Her  limbs  in  shining  robes  arrayed. 
Sumautra  then,  the  charioteer, 
Brew,  ordered  hy  Satrughna.  near. 
And  stayed  within  the  hermit  grove 
The  chariot  and  the  steeds  he  drove. 
Therein  Sugriva's  consorts,  graced 
With  jjems,and  Rama's  queen  were  placed. 
All  faiii  Ayodhy&  to  behold : 
And  swift  away  the  chariot  rolled. 
Like  Indra  liord  of  Thousand  Eyes^ 
Drawn  by  fieet  lions  through  the  skieff. 
Thus  radiant  in  his  glory  showed 
King^  Bama  as  he  homeward  rode. 
In  power  and  might  unparalleled. 
The  reins  the  hand  of  Bharat  held  : 
Above  the  peerless  victor's  head 
The  saow-wbite  shade  Satrughna  spread. 
And  Lakshroap's  ever-ready  hand 
His  forehead  with  a  chourie  fanned. 
Vibhishan  close  to  Lakshrtiag^'s  side 
Sharing  his  task  a  chourie  plied. 
SugTiva  on  ^atrunjay  came, 
An  elephant  of  hugest  frame  ; 
Nine  tliousand  others  bore,  behind. 
The  chieftains  of  the  V^oar  kind 
All  gay,  in  forms  of  human  mould,. 
With  rich  attire  and  gemi  and  gold, 

and  be  honoured  it  wb^n  be  bad  heard 
what  bad  passed,      ^  j 
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lius  borne  along  in  royal  state 

Cing  B4ma  reached  A!yodby&*8  gate ' 

Vith  merry  noise  of  shells  and  drams 

Lad  joyful  shoutSi  He  oomes,  he  comes. 

L  Brahman  host  with  solemn  tread, 

Lud  kine  the  long  procession  let), 

Lnd  bappjT  maids  iu  ordered  bands 

Threw  grain  and  gold  with  liberal  hands. 

*^eath  gorgeous  flags  that  waved  in  rows 

)n  towers  and  roots  and  porticoes. 

did  merry  crowds  who  sang  and  cheered 

The  palace  of  the  king  they  neared. 

Phen  Baghu  s  son  to  Bharat,  best 

)f  duty's  slaves,  these  words  addressed  : 

Pass  onward  to  the  nK>naroh's  hall, 

Phe  hlgh-souled  V&nars  with  thee  call,  . 

knd  let  the  chieftains,  as  is  meet, 

The  widows  of  our  father  greet. 

k.nd  to  the  V&uar  king  assign 

Phose  chambers,  best  of  al1»  which  shine 

^ith  lazulite  and  pearl  inlaid, 

Ind  pleasant  grounds  with  flowers  and 

shade.* 
He  ceased :  and  Bharat  bent  his  head ; 
bgriva  by  the  hand  he  led 
Lnd  passed  within  the  palace  where 
It  >oa  couches  which  datrugbna^s  care, 
V^ith  robes  and  hangings  richly  dyed, 
ktid  burning  lamps,  had  seen  suppli^. 
Mien  Bliarat  spake  :  *  I  pray  thee,  friend, 
'by  speedy  messengers  to  send, 
Uach  sasred  requisite  to  bring 
['hat  we  may  consecrate  our  king.' 
iugriva  raised  four  urns  of  gold, 
The  water  for  the  rite  to  hold, 
^nd  bade  four  swiftest  Vanars  flee 
^nd  fill  them  from  each  distant  sea. 
Til  en  east  and  west  and  soufh  and  Bortb 
Che  Vanar  env.oys  hastened  forth. 
Sach  in  swift  flight  an  ocean  sought 
ind  back  through  air  his  treasure  brought, 
Lnd  full  five  hundred  floods  beside 
'ure  water  for  the  king  supplied. 
Then  girt  by  many  a  Br&hman  sage, 
^asishtha,  chief  for  reverend  age, 
ligh  on  a  throne  with  jewels  graced 
Cing  Bama  and  his  Sit&  placed. 
Phere  by  Jab^li,  far  revered, 
/"ijav  and  Kasyap's  son  appeared  ; 
3y  Qautam's  side  K&ty&van  stood, 
Vnd  V^madeva  wise  and  good, 
tVhose  holy  hands  in  order  shed 
Phe  pure  sweet  drops  on  R4ma*s  head, 
'hen  priests  and  maids  and  warriors,  all 
kj)proaching  at  Vasishtha's  call, 
Vith  sacred  drops  bedewed  their  king, 
Che  centre  of  a  joyous  ring, 
The  guardians  of  the  worlds,  on  high, 
Ind  all  the  children  of  the  sky 
Prom  herbs  wherewith  their  hands  were 

filled 


Bare  juices  Oil  his  brow  distilled. 
His  brows  were  bound  with  glisteilng  gold 
Which  Manu's  self  had  worn  of  old. 
Bright  with  the  flash  of  many  a  gem. 
His  sire's  ancestral  diadem, 
^atrughna  lent  his  willing  aid 
And  o'er  him  held  the  reg^l  shade  : 
The  monarehs  whom  his  arm  had  saved 
The  chouries  round  his  forehead  wSrved.  ' 
A  golden  chain,  that  flashed  and  glowed 
With  gems  the  God  of  Wind  bestowed : 
Maheodra  gave  a  glorioas  string 
Of  fairest  pearls  to  deck  the  king, 
The  skies  with  acclamation  rang, 
The  gay  nymphs  danced,the  minstrels  smtg. 
On  that  blest  day  the  joyful  plain 
Was  clothed  anew  with  golden  grain. 
The  trees  the  witching  influence  knew , 
And  bent  with  fruits  of  loveliest  hue, 
And  R4ma's  consecration  lent 
New  sweetness  to  each  flowret's  scent. 
The  monarch,  joy  of  Raghu's  line, 
Qave  largess  to  the  Brfihmans,  kine 
And  steeds  unnumbered,  wealth  untold 
Of  robes  and  pearls  and  ffems  and  gold. 
A  jewelled  chain,  whose  lustre  passed 
The  glory  of  the  sun,  he  oast 
About  his  friend  Sugriva's  neck  : 
And,  Angad  B&Ii's  son  to  deck. 
He  gave  a  pair  of  armlets  bright 
With  diamond  and  lazulite. 
A  string  of  pearls  of  matchless  hue 
Which  gleams  like  tender  moonlight  threw 
Adorned  with  gems  of  brightest  sheen. 
He  gave  to  grace  his  darling  queen. 
The  offering  from  his  hand  received 
AHLomeBion  her  bosom  heaved  ; 
Thett  fwm  her  neck  the  chain  she  drew, 
A  glance  on  all  the  Vdnars  threw, 
And  wistful  eyes  on  B&ma  bent 
As  still  she  hel4  the  ornament. 
Her  wish  he  knew,  and  made  reply 
To  that  mute  question  of  her  eve  : 
'  Yea,  love ;  the  chain  on  him  bestow 
Whose  wisdom  truth  and  might  we  know , 
The  firm  ally,  the  faithful  friend 
Through  toil  and  peril  to  the  end. 

Then  on  Haniim&n's  bosom  hung 
Tiie  chain  which  Sit&'s  hand  had  flung  : 
So  may  a  cloud,  when  winds  are  still 
With  moon-lit  silver  gird  a  hill. 

To  every  Vanar  Rama  gave 
Rich  treasures  from  the  mine  and  wave : 
And  with  their  honours  well  content 
Homeward  their  steps  the  chieftains  bent. 
Ten  thousand  years  Ayodhyft,  blest 
With  B&ma*s  rule,  had  pesice  and  rest. 
No  widow  mourned  her  murdered  mate, 
No  house  was  ever  desolate. 
The  happy  land  no  murrain  knew, 
The  flocks  and  herds  increased  amd  grew. 
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The  earth  her  kindly  frulte  supplied, 
No  han^est  failed,  no  children  died. 
Unknown  were  want,  diRease,  and  crime : 
So  calm,  so  happy  was  the  time  J 

■  Here  follows  in  the  original  an  enu- 
meration of  the  chief  blessings  which  will 
attend  the  man  or  woman  who  reads  or 
hears  read  this  tale  of  B&ma.  These  bles- 
sings are  briefly  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
the  first  Canto  of  the  first  book,  and  it 
appears  unnecessary  to  repeat  them  here 
in  their  amplified  form.  The  Bengal  re* 
cension  (Gorresio's  edition)  gives  them 
^lore  concisely  as  follows:  'This  is  the 


great  first  poem  blesped  and  glorious,  which 
gives  long  life  to  men  and  victory  to  kings 
the  poem  which  VAlmiki  made.  He  who 
listens  to  this  wondrous  tale  of  R&ma  ao- 
wearied  in  action  shall  be  absolved  from 
all  his  sins.  By  listening  to  the  deeds  of 
K&ma  he  who  wishes  for  sons  shall  obtain 
his  heart's  desire,  and  to  him  wholongsfor 
riches  shall  riches  be  given.  The  virgin  1 
who  asks  for  a  husband  shall  obtain  i 
husband  suited  to  her  mind,  and  shtW 
meet  again  her  dear  kinsfolk  who  are  f&r 
away.  They  who  hear  this  poem  which 
V&lmiki  made  shall  obtain  all  their  tk- 
sires  and  all  their  prayers  shall  be  f  ultilled.' 
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APPENDIX. 


RAVA$r  DOOMED. 

SECTION  XIII. 

Afterwards  "Rishya-ahjinga  said  again  to  the  King '  *  I  will  perform  another 
sacrificial  act  to  secure  thee  a  son.'*  Then  the  son  of  Vibhandwkfl,  of  subdued 
pas^ons,  seeking  the  happiness  of  the  king,  proceeded  to  perform  the  sacrifice  for 
ttie  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  Hither  were  previously  collected  the  gods, 
with  the  Gitndhwrvas,  the  Siddhas  and  the  sages,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  their 
respective  shares,  BTuhma  too,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  with  Sthanot?,  and  Na- 
TtLyanu,  chief  of  beings  and  the  four  supporters  of  the  universe,  and  the  divine 
mothers  of  all  the  celestials,  met  together  there.  To  the  CTshwa-medha,  the  great 
sacrifice  of  the  magnanimous  monarch,  came  also  Indra  the  glorious  one,  surround- 
ed by  the  yLueoots,  Rishya-shring/z  then  supplicated  the  gods  assembled  for 
their  share  of  the  sacrifice  (saying),  **  This  devout  king  Busha-rutha^  who,  through 
the  desire  of  offspring,  confiding  in  you,  has  performed  sacred  austerities,  and 
who  has  offered  to  you  the  sacritioe  called  C/shwa-medha,  is  about  to  perform 
another  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  sons.  To  him  thus  desirous  of  offspring 
be  pleased  to  grant  the  blessing :  I  supplicate  you  all  with  joined  hands.  May 
he  have  four  sons,  renowned  through  the  universe.'*  The  gods  replied  to  the 
sage's  son  supplicating  with  joined  hands,  **  Be  it  so  :  thou,  O  brahman,  art  ever 
to  be  regarded  by  us,  as  the  king  is  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  lord  of  men  by 
this  sacrifice  shall  obtain  the  great  object  of  his  desires.  Having  thus  said,  the 
gods  preceded  by  Indra,  disappeared, 

They  All  then  having  seen  that  (sacrifice)  performed  by  the  great  sage 
according  to  the  ordinance  went  to  Prtf  japwti  the  lord  of  mankind,  and  with 
joined  hands  addressed  Brahma  the  giver  of  blessings,  *'0  Brt^hma,  the  lUkshus 
"R&vuaa  by  name,  to  whom  a  blessing  was  awarded  by  thee,  through  pride  trou- 
bleth  all  of  us  the  gods,  and  even  the  great  sages,  who  perpetually  pracbise  sacred 
austerities.  We,  O  glorious  one,  regarding  the  promise  formerly  granted  by  thy 
kindness  that  he  should  be  invulnerable  to  the  gods,  the  Danitvos  and  the  Yitk8ha$ 
have  born  {He)  all,  (his  oppression);  this  lord  of  lUkshttses  therefore  distresses 
the  universe;  and,  inflated  by  this  promise  unjustly  vexes  the  divine  sages,  the 
Tukshtfs,  and  Ovndht^rvas,  the  UaooraSf  and  men :  where  Ravwna  remains  there 
the  sun  loses  his  force,  the  winds  through  fear  of  him  do  not  blow;  the  fire  ceases 
to  burn;  the  rolling  ocean,  seeing  him,  ceases  to  move  its  waves.  *  Yishrt^vana, 
distressed  by  his  power,  has  abandoned  Litnka  and  lied.  O  divine  one  save  us  from 
Bavi^na,  who  fills  the  world  with  noise  and  tumult.  O  giver  of  desired  things,  be 
pleased  to  contrive  a  way  for  his  destruction.** 

Bri^hma  thus  informed  by  the  devas,  reflecting,  replied.  Oh !  I  have  devised 
the  method  for  slaying  this  outrageous  tyrant.    Upon  his  requesting,    **  May  I 
he  invulnerable  to  the  divine  sages,  theGi^ndhttrvas,  the  Yi^kshas,  the  BakshMses 
34 
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and  the  aeppente,"  I  replied  •*  Be  it  so."  This  Rakshws,  through  contempt, 
said  nothing  respecting  man;  therefore  this  wicked  one  shall  be  destroyed  by 
man.  The  gods,  preceded  by  Shitkro,  hearing  these  words  spoken  by  hruhina, 
were  filled  with  joy. 

At  this  time  Vtshnm^  the  glorious,  the  lord  of  the  world,  arrayed  in  yellow, 
with  hand  ornaments  of  glowing  gold,  riding  on  Vinttteya,  as  the  sun  on  a  oload, 
arrived  with  his  conch,  his  discus,  and  his  club  in  his  hand.  Being  adored  by 
the  excellent  celestials,  and  welcomed  by  Brtchma,  he  drew  near  and  stood  before 
him.  All  the  gods  then  addressed  Vishntio,  **  O  'ULuAhoo-^^diUXia,  thou  art  able 
to  abolish  the  distress  of  the  distressed.  We  intreat  thee,  be  our  sanctuary,  O 
Uchjoota,''  Vishn^To  replied,  '*  Say,  what  shall  I  do  ?"  The  celestials  hearing  these 
his  words  added  further,  **  The  virtuous,  the  encourager  of  excellence,  eminent 
for  truth,  the  firm  observer  of  his  vows,  being  chiidless,  is  performing  an  ZTshwa- 
medha  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  offspring.  For  the  sake  of  the  good  of  the 
universe,  we  intreat  thee,  O  Vtshn^M?,  to  become  his  son.  Dividing  thyself  into 
four  parts,  in  the  wombs  of  his  three  consorts  equal  to  Htiri,  Shree,  and 
Eeertee,  assume  the  sonship  of  king  Dusha-rutha,  the  lord  of  27yodhya,  eminent 
in  the  knowledge  of  duty,  generous  and  illustrious,  as  the  great  sages.  Thus 
becoming  man,  O  Vishnoo,  conquer  in  battle  Ravuna,  the  terror  of  the  universe,  who 
is  invulnerable  to  the  gods.  This  ignorant  Baksh«w  Bavwna,  by  the  exertion  of 
his  power,  afdicts  the  gods,  the  Gf^ndhurvas,  the  Siddhas,  and  the  most  excellent 
sages;  these  sages,  the  Gundhi^rvas,  and  the  27psaras,  sporting  in  the  forest 
Kt^nduna  have  been  destroyed  by  that  furious  one.  We,  with  the  sages,  are 
come  to  thee  seeking  his  destruction.  The  Biddh^is,  the  Gundhnrvas,  and  the 
Yuk&hoA  betake  themselves  to  thee,  thou  art  our  only  refuge;  O  DevA,  afflicter  ol 
enemies,  regard  the  world  of  men,  and  destroy  the  enemy  of  the  gods.'' 

Yishnoo,  the  sovereign  of  the  gods,  the  chief  of  the  celestials,  adored  by  all 
beings,  being  thus  supplicated,  replied  to  all  the  assembled  gods  (standing)  before 
'Rrvhma,  **  Abandon  fear  ;  peace  be  with  you;  for  your  benefit  having  killed 
JRavuna  the  cruel,  destructively  active,  the  cause  of  fear  to  the  divine  sages, 
together  with  all  his  posterity,  his  courtiers  and  counsellors*  and  his  relations, 
and  friends,  protecting  the  earth,  1  will  remain  incarnate  among  men  for  the 
space  of  eleven  thousand  years." 

Having  given  this  promise  to  the  gods,  the  divine  VishuM?,  ardent  in  the 
work,  sought  a  birth-place  among  men.  Dividing  himself  into  four  parts,  he 
whose  eyes  resemble  the  lotos  and  the  pi^las^i,  the  lotos  petal-eyed,  chose  for  hiil 
father  Dwsha-ratha  the  sovereign  of  men.  The  divine  sages  then  with  the 
Gttndhwrvaa,  the  lUwdras,  and  the  (different  sorts  of )  C^psaras,  in  the  most  ex; 
cellent  strains,  praised  the  destroyer  of  Miidh<?0,  (saying)  "  Root  up  Bavtcndi^ 
of  fervid  energy,  the  devastator,  the  enemy  of  Jndra  swollen  with  pride. 
Destroy  him^who  causes  universal  lamentation,  the  annoyer  of  the  holy  ascetics* 
terrible,  the  terror  of  the  devout  Tttpitswees.  Having  destroyed  Bavu uii,  tremens 
dously  powerful,  who  causes  universal  weeping,  together  with  bis  army  and 
friends,  dismissing  all  sorrow,  return  to  heaven,  the  place  free  from  stain  and 
gin,  and  protected  by  the  sovereign  of  the  celestial  powers.** 

Thus  far  the  Section,  containing  the  plan  for  the  death  of  Bavtma. 

Caiubt  axid  Mabshvaj^ 


CAPUT  XIV. 
BATIO  NBCANDI  BAVANAB  BXCOGITATA. 

Pradens  ille,  Yolominum  sacrorum  gnarus,  responsum  qaod  dederafc  all- 
quamdiu  meditatus,  mente  ad  se  reyocata  regem  deouo  est  effatas :  Parabo  tibi 
aliud  sacrum;  genitale,  prolis  masoulae  adipisoendae  gratia»  cum  oarmioibos  in 
Atharvanis  exordio  expressis  rite  peragendam.  Turn  ooepit  modestus  Vibh^n* 
daci  filius^regis  oommodis  intentus,  parare  sacrum,  quo  eius  desiderium  expleret 
lam  aotea  eo  convenerant,  ut  suam  quisque  portionem  aociperent,  Di  cum  fidici- 
num  coelestium  choris,  Beatique  cum  Sapientibus  ;  Brachman  Superdm  regnator, 
Sthilnus  nee  non  augustus  NArAyanus,  Indrasque  almus,  coram  visendus  Yeato- 
rum  cohorte  oircumdatus,  in  magno  isto  sacrifioio  equino  regis  magoauimi* 
Ibidem  vates  ille  decs,  qui  portioaes  suas  accipieadl  gratia  advenerant,  appreoatus, 
Ea  1  inquit,  hicoe  rex  Dasarathus  fiiiorum  desiderio  castimoniis  adstrictus,  fidei 
plenus,  vestrum  numen  adoravit  sacrificio  equino.  Nunc  iterum  accingit  se  ad 
sliud  sacrum  peragendum  :  quamobrem  aequum  est,ut  filios  cupienti  yos  faveatis. 
Ille  ego,  qui  manus  supplices  tendo,  vos  universos  pro  eo  apprecor:  nascantur  ei 
filii  quatuor,  fama  per  triplicem  mundum  clari.  Diyi  supplicem  vatis  filium  in- 
vicem  affari:  Fiat  quod  petis!  Tu  nobis,  virsancte,  imprimis  es  yenerandus,  nea 
minus  rex  ille ;  compos  fiet  voti  sui  egregii  hominum  prinoeps.  Ita  looati  Dt 
Indra  duce,  ex  oculis  evanuerunt. 

Superi  vero,  legitime  in  conoilio  congregati,  BrachmANBM  mtindi  creatorem 
his  verbis  compellarunt :  Tuo  munere  auctus,  O  Brachman !  gigas  nomine  Bftvan- 
as,  prae  superbia  nos  omnes  yexat,  pariterque  Sapientes  castimoniis  gaudentes. 
A  te  propitio  olim  ex  voto  ei  hoc  munus  concessum  f  uit,  ut  ne  a  diis,  Danuidis, 
Geniisve  necari  posset.  Nos,  oraculum  tuum  reveriti,  facinora  eius  qualiacunque 
toleramus.  At  ille  gigantum  tyrannus  ternos  mundos  gn^vibus  iniuriis  vexat 
Deoe,  Sapientes,  Genios,  Fidicines  coelestes,  Titanes,  mortales  denique,  exsuperat 
ille  aegre  cohibendus,  tuoque  munere  demens,  Non  ibi  oalet  sol,  neque  Ventus 
prae  timore  spirat,  nee  liagrat  ignis,  ubi  Bftvanas  versatur.  Ipse  oceanus,  vagis 
fluotibus  redimitus,  isto  viso  stat  immotus ;  eiectus  fuit  e  sede  sua  Cuvdrus,  huius 
robore  yexatus.  Ergo  ingens  nobis  periculnm  imminet  ab  hoc  gtgante  visu  horri- 
bili;  tuum  est,  alme  Parens !  auxilium  parare,  quo  hie  deleatur.  Ita  admonitus 
ille  a  diis  universis,  paulisper  meditatus,  Bhem  1  inquit,  hanoce  inveni  rationem 
nef  arium  istum  necandi.  Petierat  is  a  me,  ut  a  Gandharvis,  a  Geniis,  a  Divis, 
Danuibus  Gigantibusque  necari  non  posset,  et  me  annuente  voto  suo  potitus  est. 
Prae  contemptn  yero  monstmm  illud  homines  non  commemorayit :  ideo  ab  ho< 
mine  est  necandus  ;  nullum  aliud  exstat  leti  genus,  quod  ei  sit  fatale.  Postquam 
aadiyerant  gratum  hunc  sermonem  Braohmamis  ore  prolatum,  Di^um  duce 
mo  Indra  summopere  gaudio  erect!  sunt  Bodem  temporis  memento  Vishnut, 
fltuo  acoessit,  splendore  insignis,  conoham,  discum  et  clavum  manibus  gestans* 
iroceo  yestitu,  mo^di  dominus,  yulturis  Yinateii  dorso,  sioati  sol  nimbo,  vectus, , 
irmillas  ex  »uro  eandente  gerens,  salutatus  a  SuperOm  primoribus.  Quern  laudi« 
>iis  oelebratum  reyerenter  Dl  uniyersi  compellanmt.  Tu  animantfum  afflictorum 
»8  yindex,  Madhiis  interf eotor !  quamobrem  nos  afflicti  te  appreoamur.  Sis  praa- 
ndio  nobis  munine.  too  inconoQiso.   Dioite,  inquit  Vishnos,  qoid  pro  yobis  laom. 
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me  oporteat.    Audito  eius  8ermone»  Dt  hunc  in  modum  respondent :  Bex  qnidam, 
nomine  Dasarathu8,  austeris  castimoniia  sese  castigavit,  litavit  sacrificio  equino, 
prolis  ctipidurt  et  prole  carens.    IJostro  hortatu  tu,  Visbnus,  oonditiooem  natonim 
eius  subeas ;  ex  tribua  eius  uxoribup,  Pudicitiae,  Venustatis  et  Famae  similibus. 
nasci  yclis,  temetipaum  quadrifariam  dividens.     Ibi  tu  in  bumanam  naturam 
eonversus  Mvanam,  gravissimam  mandi  pestem,  diis  innuperabilem,  6  VisbnusI 
proelio  caede.    Gigas  ille  yecors  B&vanas  Deos  cum  Fidicinum  ohoris,  Beatos  et 
Sapientes  praeetantissimos  vexat,  audacia  superbiens.    Etenim  ab  hoc  furioso 
Sapientes  Fidicines  et  nymphae,  ladentes  in  Nandano  vfridario,  sunt  proculcati. 
Tu  es  nostrum  omnium  summa  salus,  divine  bellator !   XTt  deorum  bastes  extin- 
guas,  ad  sortem  bumanam  animum  converte.    Augustus  ille  NdrSyanus,  diis  buno 
in  modum  coram  hortantibus,  eosdem  apto  hoc  sermone  oompellavit :  Quare, 
quaeso,  hac  in  re  negotium  vestrnm  a  me  potissimum,  oorporea  specie  palam  facto^ 
estperagendum  ?  aut  unde  tantus  vobis  terror  fuit  inieotus  ?  His  verbis  a  Visbnft 
interrogati  Dt  talia  prof  erre :  Terror  nobis  instat,  O  Yishnus  !  a  Rfivana  mundi 
direptore ;  a  quo  nos  vindioare,  corpore  bumano  assumpto,  tuum  est.    Nemo  alius 
coelicolarum  praeter  te  hbnc  soelestum  eneoare  potis  est.    Kimirum  ille,  O  hosti- 
um  domitor  t    per  diutumum  tempus  sese  excruciaverat  severissima  abstinentia» 
qua  magnus  hicce  rerum  Parens  propitius  ipsi  redditus  est.    Itaque  almus  Votorum 
sponsor  olim  ei  concessit  securitatem  ab  ommibus  animantibus,  bomlnibus  tamen 
-  exceptis.    Hinc  ilium,  voti  compotem,  non  aliunde  quam  ab  homine  necis  peii- 
culum  urget :  tu  ergo,  humanitate  assumpta  eum  intertice.    Sic  monitus  Yishnus^ 
Superiim  princeps,  quem  mundus  universus  adorat,  magnum  Parentem  oetero 
•sque  deos,  in  conoilici  congregates,  recti  auctores,  affatur :  Mittite  timorem  ;  bene 
bobis  eveniat  I  Yestrae  salutis  gratia,  postquam  praelio  necavero  K&vanam  cum 
filiis  nepotibusque,  cum  amicis,  ministris.  cognatis  sooiisque,  orudelem  istum  aegre 
cohibendum,  qui  divinis  Sapientibus  terrorem  incutit,  per  deoem  millia  annorum 
■decies  centenis  additis,  commorabor  in  mortalium  sedibus,  orbem  terrarum  im- 
perio  regens.    Tum  divini  sapientes  et  Fidicines  coniunoti  cum  Budris  nympba- 
rumque  choris  celebravere  Madbds  iuterfectorem  hymnis,  quales  sedem  aethe* 
riam  decent. 

**  B&vanam  ilium  insolentem,  acri  impetu  actum,  snperbia  elatum,  Superiim 
hostem,  tumultus  cientem,  bonorum  piorumque  pestem,  humanitate  assumpta 
pessvundare  tuum  est." 

SCHLKGEU 


CAPITOLO  XIV. 
IL  MEZZO  STABILITO  FEB  UCCIDEBB  BA'YANO. 

Ma  Risoyasringo  soggiunse  poscia  al  re :  T'appresterd  io  un  altro  rito  8an« 
•tissimo,  genitale,  onde  tu  conseguisca  la  prole  oIm  tu  brami.  E  in  quel  punlii 
vt^sso  11  saggio  figliulo  di  Yibbfindaco,  intento  alia  prosperity  del  re,  pose  maoo 
$X  saoro  rito  per  condurre  ad  effetto  il  sue  desideno.  Gi&  erano  prima,  per  rice- 
vere  ciascnno  la  sua  parte,  qui  convenuti  al  gran  sacrifizio  del  re  magnanimo 
TAsvamedha,  i  Devi  ooi  Gandbarvi,  i  Siddhi  e  i  Muni,  Bvahma  Signor  dei  Bui, 
8tb&nu  e  V  Aiigusto  N&r&yana,  i  quattro  onatodi  dell'  universu  e  le  Madri  degli 
^ddti,  1  Yaesi  insieme  oogli  JD«i,  e  11  soviaao,  venenundo  IxMiia,  yisil;^,  oirooudiilo 
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^»lta  gdliiera  del  Maruti.  Quivl  dosi  parid  Riacyasrtngo  agU  t)e\  vetiuti  a  parte* 
cipare  del  sacrifiaio  :  Questo  h  il  re  Dasaratha,  ehe  per  desiderio  di  progenie  gi^ 
8'  astrinse  ad  osaervanze  austere,  e  teftt^  pidno  di  fede  ha  a  voi,  O  ecceisi,  sacri-' 
ficato  oon  un  Asvamedha.  Ora  e^li,  solledito  d'  aver  figli,  si  dispone -ad  adempiere 
Ha  nuovo  rito ;  vogliate  essere  favordvole  a  lui  6\ke  sospira  progenie.  lo  also  a 
voi  siippliOi  le  man!,  e  voi  tutti  per  lUi  itnploro:  nasoano  a  lui  quattro  figli 
degni  d'essdre  odl^brati  pel  tre  mondi.  Risposero  gli  Dei  al  supplichevole  tigliuolo  > 
del  Risci :  8ia  fatto  ei5  dhe  dhiedi ;  a  te  ed  al  re  parimente  si  debbe  da  noi»  O  . 
Brahmano^sommo  pregio ;  eonseguirli  ii  re  per.  questo  saoro  rito  il  suo  suppremo 
ddsiderio.    Ci6  detto  disparvero  i  Numi  prededuti  da  lodra. 

Poidh^  videro  gU  Dei  dompiersi  debitamente  dal  gran  Bisci  Toblazione/ 
Veniiti  al  dospetto  di  Brahma  f alitor  del  mondo,  signor  delle  creature,  cosi  par- 
larono  reverenti  a  lui  dator  di  grazie :  0  Brahma,  un  Bacsaso  per  nome  Rfivano, 
tVLj^  tu  f oBti  largo  del  tuo  f avore,  h  per  superbia^infestp  a  noi  tutti  e  ai  grandi  Saggi 
penitenti.  Un  di,  O  Nume,  augusto,  tu  propiaio  a  lui  gli  accoMasti  il  favore,  ch\ 
egli  bramava(,.di  non  poter  essere  ucoiso  dagli  Dei,  dai  Dfinavi  nh  dai  Yaosi :  noi 
venerando  i  tuoi  oracoli,  ogni  cosa  sopportiamo  da  costui.  Quindi  il  signor  dei 
Bacsasi  infesta  con  perpetue  offese  i  tre  mondi,  i  Devi,  i  Risoi,  i  Yacsi  ed  i  Gan- 
dharvi,  gli  Asuri  e  gli  uomini :  tutti  egli  opprime  indegnamente  inorgoglito  pel 
tuo  dono.  CoU  dove  si  trova  R&vano,  pi|^  non  isf avilla  per  tlmore  il  sole,  \>i\i 
non  spira  U  vento,  piii  non  fiammeggia  il  f uoco :  V  oceano  stesso,  cui  fan  corona 
i  vasti  flutti,  veggendo  costui,  tutto  si  turba  e  si  oommuove.  Stretto  dalla  forza 
di  costui  e  ridotto  alio  stremo  dovette  Vaisravano  abbandonare  Lancfi.  Da  quies- 
to  Rftvano,  terror  del  mondo,  tu  ne  proteggi,  O  almo  Kume :  degna,  O  dator 
d'ogni  bene,  trovar  modo  ad  estirpar  costui.  Fatto  di  queste  cose  conscio  dai 
Devi,  stette  alquanto  meditando,  poi  rispose  Brahma:  OrsCl!  h  stabilito  il  modo 
onde  distruggere  questo  iniquo.  Egli  a  me  chiese,  ed  io  gliel  conoessi,  di  non  poter 
essere  ucciso  dai  Devi,  dai  Bisci,  dai  GandharVi,  dai  Yacsi,  dai  Raosasi  nh  dai 
Serpenti ;  ma  per  disprezzo  non  f  ece  menzione  degli  uomini  quel  Bacso  :  or  bene, 
ear^  quell'  empio  ucciso  da  un  uomo.  Udite  le  fauste  parole  profferte  da  Brahma, 
f  urono  per  ogni  parte  liete  gli  Iddii  col  loro  duoe  Indra.  In  questo  mezzo  qui 
sopravvenne  raggiante  d'immensa  luce  il  venerando  Visnu,  pensato  da  Brahma 
nell*  immortal  sua  mente,  siccome  attoad  estirpar  colui;  Allora  Brahma  colla 
schiera  de'  Celeati  cosi  parl5  a  Visnu  :  Tu  sei  il  conforto  delle  gente  oppresse,  O 
distruttor  di  Madhu  :  noi  quindi  a  te  supplichiamo  afflitti :  sia  tu  nostro  sosteg- 
no,  0  Aciuto.  Dite,  loro  rispose  Visnu,  quale  cosa  io  debba  far  per  voi ;  e  gli 
Dei,  udite  queste  parole,  cosi  soggiunsero  :  Un  re  per  nome  Dasaratha,  giusto, 
virtuoso,  veridico  e  pio,  non  ha  progenie  e  la  desidera  :  ei  gii  s'  impose  durissime 
penitenze,  ed  ora  ha  saorificato  con  un  Asvamedha :  tu,  per  nostro  consiglio,  O 
Visnu,  consenti  a  divenir  suo  figlio :  fatte  di  te  quattro  parti,  ti  manifesta,  O 
invocato  dalle  genti,  nel  seno  delle  quattro  sue  conaorti,  simili  alia  venusta 
Dea.  Cosi  esoi-tato  dagli  Dei  quivi  presenti,  Taugusto  N&rftyana  loro  rispose 
queste  opportune  parole :  Quale  opra  is'ha  da  me,  fatto  visible  nel  mondo,  a 
oompiere  per  voi,  O  Devi?  e  d'onde  in  voi  cotal  terrore?  Intese  le  parole  di 
Visnu,  cosi  risposero  gli  Dei :  IJ  nostro  terrore,  O  Visnu,  nasce  da  un  Racsaso  per 
nome  B^vano,  spavento  dell'  universo.  Vestendo  umano  corpo,  tu  debbi  ester- 
minar  costui.  Nessuno  fra  i  Celesti,  fuorch^  tu  solo,  h  valevole  ad  ucoidere 
4ueU'  imquo.    Egli,  0  domator  de'  tuoi  nemici,  sostenne  per  lungo  tempo  acer- 
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biitime  maoeracionl :  per  etse  f u  di  lui  oontento  raugfasto  aommo  G«a^dfe :  «f 
un  di  gli  M0ord6  propUio  la  sicuresia  da  tutti  gli  easeri,  eooettutine  gli  uomiBl" 
Per  questo  f avore  a  loi  oonoeaso  oon  ha  egli  a  temere  offeaa  da'  alcana  paitt, 
faoroh^  dair  uomo,  peroi6,  aMumendo  la  natura  urn  ana.  ooatui  tu  aecidi.    E^ 
il  peggior  di  tutti  1  Baosasi,  intano  per  la  foria  ohe  gli  iafoQde  11  douo  aTUto^dii 
travaglio  ai  Deri  ed  ai  Gandharvi,  ai  Biaoi,  ai  Mani  ed  ai  mortal!.    Bgli,  sioin 
da  morte  pel  favore  oitenulo,  h  turbatore  del  saorifiaj,  nemioo  ed  oeoiaordei; 
Brahmi,  diToratore  degli  uomini,  peste  del  mondo.    Da  lui  f  unmo  aaealHi  re  eoi  i 
loro  oarri  ed  elefanti ;  altri  perooaai  e  f  ugati  li  disperdero  per  ogni  dove.    Da  kit 
furono  divorati  Bisoi  edAptarase:  egli  ineomma  oltracotato  coDtiuaamenteel 
quasi  per  ischerso  tutti  travagliai  sette  mondi.    Peroi6,  O  terribile  ai  nemieiii 
stabilita  la  morte  di  oostui  per  opra  d\in  uomo;  poich'  un  di  per  sopeiinadell 
doDO  tutti  spreesd  gli  uomini.    Tui  O  supremo  fra  i  Kumi,  dei«  amanaDdoti,l 
estirpare  questo  tremendo^  superbo  BAvano,  oltraootato,  a  not  nemico,  terrors  er 
flagello  del  penltenti.  » 

GoBRmo.    « 

■     » 

XIV.  1 

De  noureau  Rishya^ringa  tint  oe  laogage  au  Monarque :  "  Je  vais  o&Sbnr 
un  autre  sacrifice,  afin  que  le  del  aocorde  k  tea  voeux  lesenftmtsque  tu  aoubaiteB." 
Cela  dit,  cherchant  le  bonheur  du  roi  et  pour  raecomplissement  de  son  dMr,  le 
fila  puissant  de  Vibh&ndaka  se  mit  k  o616brer  ce  nouveau  sacrifice. 

Lk  auparavant,  6taient  yenus  d6jli  receyoir  une  part  de  1*  offrande  les 
Dieux,  accompagn^s  des  Gandharvas,  et  les  Siddhas  avec  les  Mounis  dirins, 
Brahma,  !e  monarque  des  Souras,  V  imoiuable  diva,  et  V  auguste  K&rdyana,  et  1^ 
quatre  gardiens  vigilants  du  monde,  et  les  m^res  des  Immortels,  et  tous  lea  Dieux, 
escorted  des  Yakahas,  et  le  maftre  Eminent  du  del,  Indra,  qui  se  manifestait  aux 
yeux,  envirouD^  par  I'  essaim  des  Maroutes.  Alors  ce  jeune  anaehor^te  arait 
8uppli6  tous  les  Dieux»  que  le  d^sir  d'une  part  dans  V  offrande  avait  ooiidaita  &  1* 
aQwam^dba,  cette  grande  c6r6monie  de  ce  roi  magnanime ;  et^  dam  oe  moment,  T 
ipoux  de  Sdwtd  les  coiyurait  ainsi  pour  la  teconde  foU :  **  Get  homme  en  prUret, 
c'est  le  roi  Da^aratha,  qui  est  priv6  de  (ils.  II  est  rempli  d'  une  foi  yive  ;  il  a*est 
inflig6  de  p^nibles  auat^rit^ ;  il  vous  a  d6jk  servi,  divinit6s  augustea,  le  aaortftoe 
d'un  a^wa-m^dha,  et  maiutenant  il  s'^tudie  encore  k  yous  plaire  avec  oe  nouyeaa 
sacrifice  dans  Tesp^rance  que  vous  lui  donnerez  les  fils,  od  tendent  sea  d^sirs. 
Versez  done  sur  lui  yotre  bienveillance  et  daignez  sourire  &  son  vceu  pour  des  fiU. 
C*est  pour  lui  que  moi  ici,  les  mains  jointes,  je  vous  adresse  k  tous  mes  suppUca- 
tiona :  envoyea-lui  quatre  fila,  qui  aoient  yant^  dans  lea  trois  mondea  1 " 

**  Oui  I  r6pondirent  lea  Dieux  au  fila  suppliant  durishi ;  tu  m^rites  que  noat 
t'^coutions  avec  favour,  td,  brahme  saint,  et  mdme,  en  premier  lieu,  ce  roi. 
Gomme  recompense  de  cea  diffgrenta  aacrifioes^  le  monarque  obtendra  cet  obj^ 
le  plus  cher  de  ses  d^sirs.*' 

Ayant  aussi  parl6  et  vu  que  le  grand  saint  avait  mia  fin  auivant  lea  rites  i 
eon  pieux  aaorifice,  lea  Dieux,  Indra  k  leur  t6te,  a^^vanouisseDt  dans  le  vide  dea 
airs  et  se  rendent  vers  1*  arohitecte  des  mondes,  le  souverain  des  orteiurai^  la 
donateur  des  biens,  vers  Brahma  en  fin,  auquel  tous,  les  mains  jointes,  ila  adMt* 
sent  les  paroles  suivantes :  "  O  Brahma,  un  rakshasa,  nomm6  BAvana,  tomseMlr' 
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BuU  168  gpfiod8»  quil  a  reQnes  de  toi.    Dans  son  orgueil,  il  nous  opprime  tons ;  il 
opprime  aveo  nous  les  grands  aDohorites,  qui  86  font  un  bonh6ar  des  macerations: 
ear  jadis,  ayant  su  te  plaire»  O  Bhagavat,  11  a  re^u  d6  toi  06  don  incomparable^ 
**  Out»  as-ta  dit,  exau^ant  le  voeu  du  maavais  66nie ;  Dieu,  Yaksha  ou  D^mon 
ne  ponrra  jamais  causer  ta  mort  I ''   £t  nous,  par  qui  ta  parole  est  respect^e,  nous 
avons  tout  supports  de  ce  roi  des  lakshasas,  qui  ^crase  de  sa  tyrannic  les  trois 
mondes,  ou  il  prom^ne  P  injure  impun^ment.    Bnorgneilli  de  ce  don  victorieux,* 
il  opprime  indignement  les  Dieux,  les  rishis,  les  Yaksbas,  les  Gandbarvas,  les 
Asouras  et  les  enfants  de  Manoo.    L&  ou  se  tient  Havana,  la  peur  emp^be  le 
soleil  d'  4cbauffer,  le  vent  craint  de  souffler,  et  le  feu  n'ose  flamboyer.    A  son 
aspect,  la  guirlande  mdme  des  grands  flots  tremble  au  sein  de  la  mer,    Accabl6 
par  sa  vigueur  indomptable,  Kouvdra  dtf  ait  lui  a  c6d6  Lank6.    8auve-nous  done, 
6  toi,  qui  reposes  daus  le  bonbeur  absola;  sauve-nous  de  B&vana,  ]e  fl6au  des 
mondes.    Daigne,  d  toi,  qui  souris  aux  ▼osux  dn  suppliant,  daigne  imaginer  un 
expMient  pour  6ter  la  vie  k  ce  cruel  D6mon."    Les  Dieux  ayant  ainsi  d6nonc6 
leurs  maux  k  Brabma,  il  r^fl^bit  un  instant  et  leur  tint  ce  langage  :  **  Bien,  voici 
que  j*ai  d^couvert  un  moyen  pour  tuer  ce  G^nie  sc^l^rat.    Que  ni  les  Dieux. 
a-t-i[  dit,  ni  les  risbis,  ni  les  Gandbarvas  ni  les  Yaksbas,  ni  les    raksbasas,  ni  les 
K^as  mdme  ne  puissent  me  donner  la  mort  1  Soit  lui  ai-je  r6pondu.    Mais,  par  ' 
d^dain  pour  la  force  bumaine,  les  bommes  n'ont  pas  M  compris  daus  sademande. 
O'est  done  par  la  main  d*  tin  bomme,  qu'il  faut  immoler  ce  m^cbant."    Ainsi 
tomb^e  de  la  bouche  du  or^ateur,  oette  parole  salutaire  satisfit  pleinement  le  roi 
des  babitants  du  ciel  et  tous  les  Dieux  avec  lui.    L&,  dans  ce  mdme  instant,  sur- 
Tint  le  fortune  Visnou,  revStu  d*  une  splendour  infinie ;  car  c'^tait  a  lui,  que 
Brabma  avait  pens^  dans  son  &me  pour  la  mort  du  tyran.    Oelui-ci  done  aveo 
Tessaim  des  Immortels  adresse  k  Yisbnou  ces  paroles :  '*  Meurtrier  de  Madhou, 
comme  tu  aimes  k  tirer  de  1'  affliction  les  dtres  malbeureux,  nous  te  supplions, 
nous  qui  sommes  ploughs  dans  la  tristesse.  Divinity  auguste,  sois  notre  asyle !  ^ 
"  Dites!  reprit  Yisbnou;  que  doisje  faire?  "  Ayant  oui  les  paroles  de  V  ineffable, 
tous  les  Dieux  repondirent :  "  II  est  un  roi  nomm6  Da^aratba ;  il  a  embrass^  une 
tr^-dure  penitence  ;  il  a  c^lebre  mdme  le  sacrifice  d*  un  agwa-medba,  parce  qu'il 
ii*a  point  de  fils  et  qu'  il  veut  en  obtenir  du  ciel.  II  est  inebranlable  dans  sa  piete, 
11  est  yante  pour  ses  vertus ;  la  juRtice  est  son  caractdre,  la  verite  est  sa  parole. 
Acquiesce  done  k  notre  demande,  6  toi,  iVisbnou,  et  consens  k  nattre  comme  son 
fils.    Divise  en  quatre  portions  de  toi-mdme,  daigne,  d  toi,  qui  foules  aux  pieds 
tes  ennemie,  daigne  t'  incarner  dans  le  sein  de  ses  trois  epouses,  belles  comme  la 
deesse  de  la  beaute.'*    N&r&yana,  le  maitre,  non  perceptible  aum  tens,  maU  qui 
alori  f  itaU  rendu  visible,  N&r&yana  r^pondit  oette  parole  salutaire  aux  Dieux, 
qui  i  invitaient  k  cet  heroique  avatdra.    Quelle  cbose,  une  fois  revStu  de  cette 
incarnation,  faudra-t-il  encore  quejefasse  pour  vous,  et  de  quelle  part  vient  la 
terreur,  qui  vous  trouble  ainsi )  *     A  ces  mots  dn  grand  Yisbnou :   "  G'est  le 
demon  R&vana,  reprirent  les  Dieux;  o'est  lui«  Yisbnou,  cette  desolation  des 
mondes,  qui  nous  inspire  un  tel  effroi.    Enveloppe-toi  d*  un  corps,  humain,  et 
quMlteplaise  arrfiober  du  monde  cette  blessante  epine;  car  nul  autre  que  toi 
parmi  les  babitants  du  ciel  u'est  capable  dlmmoler  ce  pecbeur.     Saehe  que 
loiigtemps  il  s'est  impose  la  plus  austere  penitence,  et  que  par  elle  il  s'est  rendu 
agreable  au  supreme  ayeul  de  toutes  les  creatures.    Aussi  le  distributeur  ineffable 
des  griUses  lui  a*t-il  accorde  ce  don  insigne  d'etre  invulnerable  k  tous  les  etres,  I* 
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Ikomme  senl  excepte.  Puisque,  doue  alnsi  de  cette  favear,  Iftmort  terrible  0t 
•iire  ne  peat  venir  ^  lui  de  nulle  autre  part  que  de  rhomtne»  va,  dompteur  pmssmat 
de  tee  ennemis,  va  dang  la  condition  humaine»  et  tue-le.  Car  ce  don,  aaquel  on 
jne  peut  resister,  elevant  au  plus  haut  point  V  ivresae  de  sa  force,  le  vil  rakshasa 
tourmente  lea  Dieux,  lea  rishis,  lea  Oandbarvae»  les homntes sanctifies  pari* 
penitence ;  et,  qnoiqae,  destrncteur  des  sacrifices,  laoeratenrdesSaiotes  EeritoreB^ 
ennemi  des  brahmes,  devorateur  des  hommes,  cette  f aveur  incomparable  sauye  de 
la  mort  R&vana  le  triste  fleau  des  mondes.  II  ose  attaquer  lea  rois,  qne  def encfeiit 
les  chars  de  gaene,  que  remparent  lea  elephants :  d'  autres  blesses  et  mis  en  f uite^ 
sont  dissipes  9a  et  Id,  devant  loL  II  a  devore  dea  saints,  il  a  devore  mdme  one. 
loule  d'apsaras.  Sans  cesse,  dans  son  delire,  il  a'amuse  k  tonrmenter  les  sept^ 
mondes.  Gomme  on  vient  de  nottt  apprendre  qu*  il  n'  a  point  daigne  parler  d*eax 
ce  jour,  que  lui  f  ut  donnee  cette  favour,  dorU  U  abuse,  entre  dans  un  corps  humain, 
d  toi,  qui  peux  briser  tes  ennemis,  et  jette  sans  vie  k  tes  pieds,  roi  puissant  deat 
treize  Dieux,  oe  fifitvana  saperbe,  d*une  force  epouvantable,  d'un  orgueil  immense,^ 
r  ennemi  de  toua  lea  ascites,  ce  \ee,  qui  les  ronget  cette  cause  de  leurs  gemisse- 
ments." 

Jet,  dans  le  premier  tame  du  saint  Il&mAyana^  Finit  le  quatorzidme  chapitre,: 
nomme :  Un  Exp^isnt  poub  tuss  IUyana. 

HiPPOLTTB  FAUCHB* 


UTTARAKA']jrpA. 

The  B&m&yan  ends,  epically  complete,  with  the  triumphant  return  of 
K&ma  and  his  rescued  queen  to  Ayodhyi  and  his  consecration  and  coronation  in 
the  capital  of  his  forefathers.  Even  if  the  story  were  not  complete,  the  conclusion 
of  the  last  Canto  of  the  sixth  Book,  evidently  the  work  of  a  later  hand  than  T^- 
miki's,  which  speaks  of  R&ma's  glorious  and  happy  reign  and  promises  blessings 
to  those  who  read  and  hear  the  R&m&yan,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that,  when 
these  verses  were  added,  the  poem  was  considered  to  be  finished.  The  Uttarskk4nda 
or  Last  Book  is  merely  an  appendix  or  a  supplement  and  relates  only  events  an^. 
tecedent  and  subsequent  to  those  described  in  the  original  poem.  Indian  scholars 
however,  led  by  reverential  love  of  tradition,  unanimously  ascribe  this  Last  Book, 
to  y^lmiki,  and  regard  it  as  part  of  the  R^m&yan. 

Signer  Gorresio  has  published  an  excellent  translation  of  the  Uttarak&nda, 
in  Italian  prose,  from  the  recension  current  in  Bengal ;'  and  Mr.  Muir  has  epi- 
tomized a  portion  of  the  book  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Fourth  Part  of  his  Sanskrit 
Texts  (1862).  From  these  scholars  I  borrow  freely  in  the  following  pages,  and' 
give  them  my  hearty  thanks  for  saving  me  much  wearisome  labour. 

»  The  Academy,  Vol.  III.,  No.  48,  contains  an  able  and  interesting  notice  of 
this  work  from  the  pen  of  the  Professor  of  Sanskrit  in  the  University  of  Cam* 
bridge :  '  The  Uttarakdnda,*  Mr.  Cowell  remarks,  *  bears  the  same  relation  to  thei 
Rdmdyana  as  the  Cyclic  poems  to  the  Iliad,    Just  as  the  Cypria  of  Stasinos,  tbfrr 
^tluopis  of  ArotinuB,  and  the  little  Iliad  of  Lesohea  completed  the  story  of  ibB* 


"After  Btos  tiad  rtturned  to  Arodhyfi  and  tafeen  poBsessfon  of  the  throTiev 
the  rishia  [saints]  assembled  to  greet  him,  anrf  Agastya,  in  answer  to  his  questions 
teconnted  many  pafticnlars  regarding  his  old  enemies.  In  the  Krita  Yuga  (or 
Oolden  Age)  the  austere  and  pious  BrahtBWti-tlsht  Pulastya,  a  son  of  Brahra4, 
being  teased  with  the  visits  of  different  damseltr.  proclaimed  that  any  one  of  thenf 
whom  he  again  saw  near  his  hermitaire  should  become  pregnant.  'This  had  not 
been  heard  by  the  daughter  of  the  royal  rishi  Trinavindu,  who  one  day  came  into^ 
I'ulastya's  neighbourfiood,  and  hef  pregnancy  was  the  result  (Sect.  ?,  vv.  14  ff.). 
After  her  return  home,  her  father,  seeing  her  condition,  took  her  to  Pulastya,  whor 
accepted  her  as  hfg  wife,  and  she  bore  s  son  who  received  the  name  of  Visravas, 
This  son  was,  like  his  father,  an  austere  and  religiouer  siEige.  He  married  thc^ 
daughter  of  the  muni  Bharadv&ja,  who  bore  him  a  son  to  whom  Brahm&  gave  ther* 
name  of  Vaisravan^Kuvera  (Sect.  8,  fv.  1  tf ).  He  performed  austerftles  for 
thousands  of  years,  when  he  obtained  from  Prahm&  as  a  boon  that  he  should  her 
one  of  the  guardians  of  the  world  (along  with  Indra,  Yaruna,  and  Tama)  and 
the  god  of  riches.  He  afterwards  consulted  his  father  Visravas  about  an  abode» 
and  at  his  suggestion  took  possession  of  the  city  of  Lank&,  which  had  formerly 
been  built  by  Visvakarman  for  the  B&xasas,  but  had  been  abandoned  by  them 
through  fear  of  Vishnu,  and  was  at  that  time  unoccupied.  H&ma  then  (Sect.  4) 
says  he  is  surprised  to  hear  that  Lank&  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  R&xasas,  k8 
be  had  always  understood  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  Pulastya,  and  now 
be  learns  that  they  had  also  another  origin.  He  therefore  asks  who  was  their 
ancestor,  and  what  fault  they  had  committed  that  they  were  chased  away  by 
Vishnu.  Agastya  replies  that  when  Brahmd  created  the  waters,  he  formed  cer- 
tain beings,— some  of  whom  received  the  name  of  R&xasas,— to  guard  them.  The 
first  R4xasa  kings  were  Heti  and  Praheti.  Heti  married  a  sister  of  K&la  (Time). 
She  bore  him  a  son  Vidyutkesa,  who  in  his  turn  took  for  his  wife  LankatankatS, 
the  daughter  of  Sandhy&  (V.  21).  She  bore  him  a  son  Sukesa,  whom  she  aban. 
doned.  but  he  was  seen  by  Siva  as  he  was  passing  by  with  his  wife  Pfirvatt,  who 
made  the  child  as  old  as  his  mother,  and  immortal,  and  gave  him  a  celestial  city, 
Sukesa  married  a  Gandharvi  called  Devavatf  who  bore  three  sons,  M^lyavat, 
Sum^li  and  M41i.  These  sons  practised  intense  austerities,  when  Brahmtf  appeared 
and  conferred  on  them  invincibility  and  long  life.  They  then  harassed  the  gods. 
Visvakarman  gave  them  a  city,  Lank&,  on  the  mountain  Trik6ta,  on  the  shore  of 

Jliad,  and  not  only  added  the  series  of  events  which  preceded  and  foUofwed  it, 
but  also  founded  episodes  of  their  own  on  isolated  allusions  in  Homer,  so  the 
Uttarakdnda  is  intended  to  complete  the  Rdmdyana,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
supplement  it  by  intervening  episodes  to  explain  casual  allusions  or  isolated  inci- 
dents which  occur  in  it.  Thus  the  early  history  of  the  giant  Havana  and  his 
family  fills  nearly  forty  Chapters,  and  we  have  a  full  account  of  his  wars  with 
the  gods  and  his  conquest  of  Lank^,  which  all  happened  long  before  the  action 
of  the  poem  commences,  just  as  the  Cypria  narrated  the  birth  and  early  history 
of  Hel^,  and  the  two  expeditions  of  the  Oreeks  against  Troy ;  and  the  latter 
chapters  continue  the  history  of  the  hero  R&ma  after  his  triumphant  return  to 
bis  patemi^  kingdom,  and  the  poem  closes  with  his  death  and  that  of  his  brothers, 
and  the  foandiog  by  their  descendants  of  various  kingdoms  in  different  parts 
of  India.'  - 
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tlie  xmtbeni  ooean»  which  he  had  built  at  the  command  of  Indra....Tho  ffam 
B&xasas.  M&Iyavat  and  hiu  two  brothens  then  began  to  oppress  the  gods,  mhiir 
etc. ;  who  (Sect.  6,  v.  1  ff.)  in  consequence  resort  for  aid  to  Mah^eva,  who  bav 
ing  regard  to  bis  protege  Sukesa  the  father  of  M&lyayat,  says  that  he  cannot  idll 
the  lUxasas,  but  advises  the  suppliants  to  go  to  Yishi^u,  which  they  do.  and 
jreceive  from  him  a  promise  that  be  will  destroy  their  enemies.  The  three  B^xaa 
J(ing8,  bearing  of  this,  consult  together,  and  proceed  to  heaven  to  attack  tiie  godi. 
Vishnu  prepares  to  meet  them.  The  battle  is  described  in  the  seventh  sectioii. 
Tbe  R&xasas  are  defeated  by  Vishnu  with  great  slaughter,  and  driven  back  to 
Lank&,  one  of  their  leaders,  M&li,  being  slain.  M^yavat  remonstrates  with 
Vishnu,  who  was  assaulting  tbe  rear  of  the  fugitives,  for  bis  unwarrior-like  oca* 
duct»  and  wishes  to  renew  the  combat  (Sect.  S,  v.  3  ff.).  Vishnu  replies  that  fas 
must  fulfil  his  promise  to  the  gods  by  slaying  the  B&xasas.  and  that  hewooU 
destroy  them  even  if  they  fled  to  P&t&la.  These  B^xasas,  Agastya  says,  wwt 
more  powerful  than  B&vana,  and,  could  only  be  destroyed  by  N&r6yana,  i.  e.  bf 
SUma  himself,  the  eternal,  indestructible  god.  8um&U  with  his  family  lived  for 
a  long  time  in  P&t&la,  while  Euvera  dwelt  in  Lankd.  In  section  9  it  is  related 
that  Sumilli  once  happened  to  visit  the  earth,  when  he  observed  Kuver  a  goings 
his  chariot  to  se^  his  father  Vlsravas.  This  leads  him  to  consider  how  he  migbt 
restore  his  own  fortunes.  He  consequently  desires  his  daughter  Eaikasf  to  go  aod 
woo  Visravas,  who  receives  her  graciously.  She  becomed  tbe  mother  of  the  dread- 
ful B4vana,  of  the  huge  Eumbhakarna,  of  Sdrpanakh&,  and  of  the  righteoM 
Vibhishana,  who  was  the  last  son.  These  chi  Idren  grow  up  in  the  forest.  Kumbha- 
karna  goes  about  eating  risbis.  Euvera  comes  to  visit  his  father,  when  Eaikiii 
takes  occasion  to  urge  her  son  R&vana  to  strive  to  become  like  his  brother  (Kuvera) 
in  splendour.  This  R&vana  promises  to  do.  He  then  goes  to  the  hermitage  of 
Gokarna  with  his  brothers  to  perform  austerity.  In  section  10  their  austere  ob- 
servances are  described :  after  a  thousand  years*  penance  B&vana  throws  his  head 
into  the  fire.  He  repeats  this  oblation  nine  times  after  equal  intervals,  and  if 
about  to  do  It  the  tenth  time,  when  Brahm&  appears,  and  offers  a  boon.  R4vana 
asks  immortality,  but  is  refused.  He  then  asks  that  he  may  be  iDdestmctible  by 
all  creatures  more  powerful  than  men;  which  boon  is  accorded  by  Brahmi 
together  with  the  recovery  of  all  the  heads  he  had  sacrificed  and  the  power  «l 
assuming  any  shape  he  pleased.  Vibhishana  asks  as  his  boon  that  *<eveo  amid 
the  greatest  calamities  he  may  think  only  of  righteousness,  and  that  the  weapon 
of  Brahmi  may  appear  to  him  unlearnt,  etc.  The  god  grants  his  request,  ajid 
lidds  the  gift  of  immortality.  When  Brahm&  is  about  to  offer  a  boon  to  Kumbha-^ 
karna,  the  gods  interpose,  as,  they  say,  he  had  eaten  seven  Apsarases  and  tea 
followers  of  Indra,  besides  risbis  and  men  ;  and  beg  that  under  the  guise  el  a 
boon  stupefaction  may  be  inflicted  on  him.  Brahmi  thinks  on  Sarasvati,  wbt 
arrives  and.  by  Brahm&'s  command,  enters  into  Eumbhakan^a's  mouth  thatifaa^ 
may  speak  for  liim.  Under  this  influence  he  asks  that  he  may  receive  the  booa 
of  sleeping  for  many  years,  which  is  granted.  When  however  Sarasvati  has  left 
him.  and  be  recovers  his  own  consciousness,  he  perceives  that  he  has  been  delodeti. 
Kuvera  by  his  father's  advice,  gives  up  the  city  of  Lank4  to  Mva^"  *  BCftfva^a 
marries  CSeot.  12,)  Mandodari  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  Asur  Maya  wham 
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Dftme  hftfl  several  titnes  ocoarred  in  the  R6ni6yan  as  that  of  aB  artist  of  woiiderfiil 
skill.  She  bears  a  son  Meghan&da  or  the  Roaring  Cloud  who  was  afterwards 
named  Indrajit  from  his  victory  over  the  sovereign  of  the  skies.  The  conquest 
yt  Kuvera,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  magio  self -moving  chariot  which  has  done  ^ 
much  service  in  the  R4m6yan,  form  the  subject  of  sections  XIII.,  XIV.  and  XV. 
'*  The  rather  pretty  story  of  Vedavati  is  related  in  the  seventeenth  section*  as 
follows :  B4vai^a  in  the  course  of  his  progress  through  the  world,  comes  to  the 
forest  on  the  Himalaya,  where  he  sees  a  damsel  of  brilliant  beauty»  but  in  asoetie 
laxh,  of  whom  he  straightway  becomes  enamoured.  He  tells  her  that  such  an 
Miatere  life  is  unsuited  to  her  youth  and  attractions,  and  asks  who  she  is  and  why 
she  is  leading  an  ascetic  existence.  She  answers  that  she  is  called  Vedavatf*  and 
is  the  vocal  daughter  of  Vrihaspati^s  son,  the  rishi  Eusadhvaja,  sprung  from  him 
laring  his  constant  study  of  the  Veda.  The  god^  gandharvas,  etc.,  she  says, 
wished  that  she  should  choose  a  husband,  but  her  father  would  give  her  to  no  one 
3 lee  than  to  Vishnu,  the  lord  of  the  world,  whom  he  desired  for  his  son-in-law. 
Vedavati  then  proceeds :  "  In  order  that  I  may  fulfil  this  desire  of  my  lather  in 
respect  of  N&r&yana,  I  wed  him  with  my  heart  Having  entered  into  this  engage- 
neot  I  practise  great  austerity.  Nftrftya^a  and  no  other  than  he,  Purushottama, 
is  my  husband.  From  the  desire  of  obtaining  him,  I  resort  to  this  severe  obser- 
raaoe.**  R&vana's  passion  is  not  in  the  least  diminished  by  this  explanation  and 
tie  urges  that  it  is  the  old  alone  who  should  seek  to  become  distinguished  by^ 
useomulating  merit  through  austerity,  prays  that  she  who  is  so  jroung  and  beauti* 
f  ul  shall  become  his  bride ;  and  boasts  that  he  is  superior  to  Vishnu.  She  rejoins 
thai  no  one  but  he  would  thus  contemn  that  deity.  On  receiving  this  reply  he 
bouohes  the  hair  of  her  head  with  the  tip  of  his  6nger.  She  is  greatly  incensed, 
uxd  forthwith  cuts  off  her  hair  and  tells  him  that  as  he  has  so  insulted  her,  she 
cannot  continue  to  live,  but  will  enter  into  the  fire  before  his  eyes.  She  goes  on 
*  Since  I  have  been  insulted  in  the  forest  by  thee  who  art  wicked-hearted,  I  shall 
:>e  bom  again  for  thy  destruction.  For  a  man  of  evil  desire  cannot  be  slain  by  a 
pveman ;  and  the  merit  of  my  austerity  would  be  lost  if  I  were  to  launch  a  curse 
itgalnst  thee.  But  if  I  have  performed  or  bestowed  or  sacrificed  aught  may  I  be 
M^rn  the  virtuous  daughter,  not  produced  from  the  womb,  of  a  righteous  man/* 
EJUiTing  thus  spoken  she  entered,  the  blazing  fire.  Then  a  shower  of  celestial 
lowers  fell  (from  every  part  of  the  sky).  It  is  she,  lord,  who,  having  been  Veda^ 
rati  in  the  Krita  age,  has  been  bom  (in  the  Treta  age)  as  the  daughter  of  th^ 
liaz  o^  the  Janakas,  and  (has  become)  thy  [B4ma*sl  bride ;  for  tho^  art  the 
iternal  Vishnu.  The  mountain-like  enemy  who  was  {virtually]  destroyed  before 
>y  her  wrath,  has  now  been  slain  by  her  having  recourse  to  thy  superhuman 
jnargy.*'  On  this  the  commentator  remarks :  "  By  this  it  is  sigoified  that  Sit4 
vsA  the  principal  cause  of  lUva^a^s  death ;  but  the  function  of  destroying  him 
s  ascribed  to  B&ma.'*  On  the  words,  <Hhou  art  Vishnu,**  in  the  preceding  verse 
be  same  commentator  remarks :  "  By  this  it  is  clearly  affirmed  that  Sit&  was 
jaxmi.  This  is  what  Par4sara  says :  <*  In  the  god's  life  as  iUima,  she  beoame 
iit4*  and  in  his  birth  as  Erish^  [she  became]  Bukmiui***  * 

In  the  following  section  (XVIII.)  <*IUyaria  is  described  as  violently  inter* 
tipttng  a  sacrifice  which  is  being  performed  by  king  Maratta,  and  the  assembled 
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gods  in  t«lTor  aisttme  ^iiterent  shapei  to  escape ;  Indra  become  a  p^aedek,  Ifanti 
a  crow,  EuYera  a  Heard,  aud  Yamna  a  swan  ;  and  each  deity  bestows  a  boon  on 
the  animal  he  had  chosen.  The  peacock's  tail  recalls  Indra's  thousand  eyes ;  the 
swan's  colour  becomes  white,  like  the  loam  of  the  ocean  (Yaruna  being  its  lord)  \ 
the  lisard  obtains  a  golden  colour ;  and  the  crow  is  never  to  die  except  when 
killed  by  a  violent  death,  and  the  dead  are  to  enjoy  the  funeral  oblations  when 
they  have  been  devoured  by  the  crovTs." ' 

B6va9  then  attacks  Arjuna  or  E&rttaYirya  the  mighty  king  of  M&hishmatf 
on.  the  banks  of  the  Narmad&,  and  is  defeated,  captut^  and  imprisoned  by 
Arjuna.  At  the  intercession  of  Pulastya  (Sect.  XXII.)  he  is  released  from  hU 
bonds.  He  then  visits  Kishkindhft  where  he  enters  into  alliance  with  B&Ii  the 
Eing  of  the  Y6nars :  **  We  will  have  all  things  in  aommoui"  says  B6van,  *'  damesr 
sons,  cities  and  kingdoms,  food,  vesture,  and  all  delights."  His  next  exploit  is 
the  invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  departed  spirits  and  his  terrific  battles  with  the 
sovereign  fama.  The  poet  in  his  description  of  these  regions  with  the  detested 
river  with  waves  of  blood,  the  dire  lamentations,  the  Cries  for  a  drop  of  watet; 
the  devouring  worm,  all  the  tortures  of  the  gnilty  and  the  somewhat  insipid  plea. 
Bures  of  the  just,  reminds  one  of  the  scenes  in  the  under  world  so  vividly  described 
by  Homer)  Yirgil,  and  Dante.  Yama  is  defeated  (Sect  XXYI.)  by  the  giants  not 
fM>  much  by  his  superior  power  as  because  at  the  request  of  Brahm4  Yama  refrains 
ff om  Bmiting  with  his  deadly  weapon  the  B&kshas  enemy  to  whom  that  Qod  had 
once  given  the  promise  that  preserved  him.  In  the  twenty-seventh  section  R&vap 
goes  "under  the  earth  into  P&t&la  the  treasure-house  of  the  waters  inhabited  by 
swarms  of  serpents  and  Daityas.  and  well  defended  by  Yaru?."  He  subdues 
Bhogavatf  the  city  ruled  by  Y&snki  and  reduces  the  N&gas  or  serpents  to  subjec- 
tion. He  penetrates  even  to  the-  imperial  seat  of  Yarun.  The  God  himself  is 
absent,  but  his  sons  come  forth  and  do  -battle  with  the  invader.  The  giant  is 
victorious  and  departs  triumphant.  The  twenty -eighth  section  gives  the  details 
of  a  terrific  battle  between  R4va9  and  M6adh6t&  King  of  Ayodhy4,  a  distinguished 
ancestor  of  B&ma.  Supernatural  weapons  are  employed  on  both  sides  and  the 
issue  of  the  conflict  is  long  doubtful.  But  at  last  M 4ndh&t6  prepares  to  use  the 
mighty  weapon  '*  acquired  by  severe  austerities  through  the  grace  and  favour  of 
Budra."  The  giant  would  inevitably  have  been  slain.  But  two  pre-eminent 
Munis  Pulastya  and  G&lava  beheld  the  fight  through  the  power  given  by  contem- 
plation, and  with  words  of  exhortation  they  parted  King  M&ndh&t4  and  the 
sovereign  of  the  B&ksfaases.  B&van  at  last  (Sect.  XXXIi.)  returns  homeward  . 
carrying  with  him  in  his  car  Pushpak  the  virgiu  daughters  of  kings,  of  Risliis, 
of  Daityas,  and  Qandharvas  whom  he  has  seized  upon  his  way.  The  thirty -sixth 
section  describes  a  battle  with  Indra,  in  whkh  the  victorious  Meghan&da  son  of 
the  giant,  makes  the  King  of  the  Gods  his  prisoner,  binds  him  with  his  magic  art, 
and  carries  him  away  (Sect.  XXYII.)  in  triumph  to  Lank&.  Brahm&  intercedes 
(Sect.  XXXVIII.)  and  Indrajit  releases  his  prisoner  on  obtaining  in  return  the 
boon  that  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  of  Fire  shall  always  make  him  invincible  in  the 
coming  battle.  In  sections  XXXIX.,  XL,  *'  we  have  a  legend  related  to  B4ma 
by  the  sage  Agastya  to  account  for  the  stupendous  strength  of  the  monkey  Hanu- 
mat,  as  it  had  been  described  in  the  Rdntdyivna.    Bd,ma  naturally  wonders  (^ 
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perhaps  many  readers  of  the  Rdindyana  have  done  since)  why  a  monk«y  of  such 
marvellous  power  and  prowess  had  not  easily  everoome  B41i  and  secured  the  throne 
for  his  friend  Sugriva.  Agastya  replies  that  Hanumat  was  at  that  time  under 
a  curse  from  a  Rishi,  and  consequently  was  not  conscious  of  his  own  naight,"  » 
The  whole  story  of  the  marvellous  V&nar  is  here  given  at  length,  but  nothing  else 
of  importance  is  added  to  the  tale  already  given  in  the  R4m6yana.  The  Rishis 
or  saints  then  (Sect.  XL.)  return  to  their  celeatial  seats,  and  the  Vinars,  Rdkshasea 
and  bears  also  (Sect.  XLIII.)  take  their  departure.  The  chariot  Pushpak  is  re- 
stored to  its  original  owner  Kuvera,  as  has  already  been  related  in  the  R4m&yan. 
The  story  of  R^ma  and  Sit4  is  then  continued,  and  we  meet  with  matter 
of  more  human  interest.  The  winter  is  past  and  the  pleasant  spring-time  is  come, 
aud  Bdma  and  Sit4  sit  together  in  the  shade  of  the  Aaoka  trees  happy  as  Indra 
and  ^hi  when  they  drink  in  Paradise  the  nectar  of  the  Gods.  "Tell  nae,  my 
beloved,"  says  Rdma,  "  for  thou  wilt  soon  be  a  mother,  hast  thou  a  wish  in  thy 
heart  for  me  to  gratify  ?  "  And  8it4  smiles  and  answers :  "  I  long.  O  son  of  Raghu, 
to  visit  the  pure  and  holy  hermitages  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  to  venerate 
the  feet  of  the  saints  who  there  perform  their  rigid  austerities  and  live  on  roots 
and  berries.  This  is  my  chief  desire,  to  stand  within  the  hermits'  grove  were  it 
but  for  a  single  day.'*  And  Rdma  said :  '*  Let  not  the  thought  trouble  thee :  thou 
fihalt  go  to  the  grove  of  the  ascetics.*'  But  slanderous  tongues  have  been  busy  in 
Ayodhyd,  and  Sit&  has  not  been  spared.  B^ma  hears  that  the  people  are  lament- 
ing his  blind  folly  in  taking  back  to  his  bosom  the  wife  who  was  so  long  a  captive 
in  the  palace  of  B^van.  R4ma  well  knows  her  spotless  purity  in  thought,  word, 
and  deed,  and  her  perfect  love  of  him  ;  but  he  cannot  endure  the  mockery  and 
the  shame  and  resolves  to  abandon  his  unsuspecting  wife.  He  orders  the  sad  but 
still  obedient  Lakshman  to  convey  her  to  the  hermitage  which  she  wishes  to  visit 
and  to  leave  her  there,  for  he  will  see  her  face  again  no  more.  They  arrive  at  the 
hermitage,  and  Lakshman  tells  her  all.  She  falls  fainting  on  the  ground,  and 
when  she  recovers  her  consciousness  sheds  some  natural  tears  and  bewails  her 
cruel  and  undeserved  lot.  But  she  resolves  to  live  for  the  sake  of  R^ma  and  her 
unborn  son,  and  she  sends  by  Lakshman  a  dignified  message  to  the  husband  who 
has  forsaken  her  :  "  I  grieve  not  for  myself,"  she  says  "  because  I  have  been 
abandoned  on  account  of  what  the  people  say,  and  not  for  any  evil  that  I  have 
done.  The  husband  is  the  God  of  the  wife,  the  husband  is  her  lord  and  guide  j 
and  what  seems  good  unto  him  she  should  do  even  at  the  cost  of  her  life.*' 

Sit&  as  honourably  received  by  the  saint  V^lmlki  himself,  and  the  holy 
women  of  the  hermitage  are  charged  to  entertain  and  serve  her.  In  this  calm 
retreat  she  gives  birth  to  two  boys  who  receive  the  names  of  Eusa  and  Lava. 
They  are  carefully  brought  up  and  are  taught  by  V&lmiki  himself  to  recite  the 
!R4mftyan.  The  years  pass  by  :  and  Bdma  at  length  determines  to  celebrate  the 
Asvamedha  or  Sacrifice  of  the  Steed.  V^lmiki,  with  his  two  young  pupils, 
attends  the  ceremony,  and  the  unknown  princes  recite  before  the  delighted  father 
the  poem  which  recounts  his  deeds.  R4ma  inquires  into  their  history  and  recog- 
nizes them  as  his  sons.  SSt4  is  invited  to  return  and  solemnly  affirm  her  inno- 
cence before  the  great  assembly. 

*«ButSit&'8  heart  was  too  full;  this  second  ordeal  was  beyond  even' her 
power  to  submit  to,  and  the  poet  rose  above  the  ordinary  Hindu  level  of  women 
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when  he  Tentirred  to  paint  ber  eonioioaa  imrity  as  rebelling :  **  Beholdinsr  all  fte 
spectators,  and  olotbed  in  red  garments,  Sft6  clasping  her  hands  and  bendloir^' 
ber  face,  spoke  thus  in  a  Yoioe  choked  with  tears :  *  as  I,  eren  in  mind,  bare  Derc 
thongfat  of  any  other  than  B4ma,  so  may  M&dhavi  the  goddess  of  Sarth,  grat 
me  a  hiding-place.*  As  8ft6  made  this  oath,  lo !  a  marvel  appeared.  Sodded 
fSieaving  the  earth,  a  divine  throne  of  manrellons  beauty  rose  tip,  borne  by  la* 
plendent  dragons  on  their  heads ;  and  seated  on  it,  the  goddess  of  Earth,  nitaif 
8ft&  with  her  arm,  said  to  her,  'Welcome  to  thee!'  and  placed  her  by  her  side. 
And  as  the  queen,  seated  on  the  throne,  slowly  descended  to  Hades,  a  ccmtinaoii 
shower  of  flowers  fell  down  from  heaven  on  her  head." ' 

"  Both  the  great  Hindu  epics  thus  end  in  disappointment  and  sorrow.  Ii 
the  JUahdbhdrata  the  five  victorious  brothers  abandon  the  hardly  won  throne  to 
die  one  by  one  in  a  forlorn  pilgrimage  to  the  Himalaya ;  and  in  the  same  vtj 
B&ma  only  regains  his  wife,  after  all  his  toils,  to  lose  her.  It  is  the  same  in  & 
later  Homeric  cycle— the  heroes  of  the  Jliad  perish  by  ill-fated  deaths.  And  evei 
Ulysses,  after  his  return  to  Ithaca,  sets  sail  again  to  Thesprotia,  and  finally  fsBs 
by  the  hand  of  his  own  son.  But  in  India  and  Greece  alike  this  is  an  after- 
thought of  a  self-conscious  time,  which  has  been  subsequently  added  to  east  t 
gloom  on  the  strong  cheerfulness  of  the  heroio  age.**  * 

**  The  termination  of  B4ma*s  terrestrial  career  is  thus  told  in  Sections  ITS 
ff .  of  the  Uttarak&nda.  Time,  in  the  form  of  an  ascetic,  comes  to  his  palaoe-gate, 
and  asks,  as  the  messenger  of  the  great  rishi  (Brahm&)  to  see  R&ma.  He  la  ad- 
mitted and  received  with  honour,  but  says,  when  he  is  asked  what  be  baslD 
communicate,  that  his  message  must  be  delivered  in  private,  and  that  any  one 
who  witnesses  the  interview  is  to  lose  his  life.  R&ma  informs  Laxmana  of  afl 
this,  and  desires  him  to  stand  outside.  Time  then  tells  R&ma  that  he  has  been 
sent  by  Brahm&  to  say  that  when  he  (R&ma,  i.  e,  Vishnu)  after  destroying  the 
worlds  was  sleeping  on  the  ocean,  be  had  formed  him  (Brahm&)  from  the  lotos 
springing  from  his  navel,  and  committed  to  him  the  work  of  creation ;  that  In 
(Brahm&)  had  ;then  entreated  B&ma  to  assume  the  function  of  Preserver,  and 
that  the  latter  had  in  consequence  become  Vishnu,  being  bom  as  the  son  of  Aditi, 
and  had  determined  to  deliver  'mankind  by  destroying  B&vana,  and  to  live  on 
earth  ten  thousand  and  ten  hundred  years ;  that  period,  adds  Time,  was  now  on 
the  eve  of  expiration,  and  B&ma  could  either  at  his  pleasure  prolong  his  stay  oa 
earth,  or  ascend  to  heaven  and  rule  over  the  gods.  R&ma  replies,  that  he  had 
been  bom  for  the  good  of  the  three  worlds,  and  would  now  retum'to  the  place 
whence  he  had  come,  as  it  was  his  function  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  the  gods. 
While  they  are  speaking  the  irritable  rishi  Durv&sas  comes,  and  insists  on  uodni 
B&ma  immediately,  under  a  threat,  if  refused,  of  cursing  B&ma  and  all  hit 
famiiy. 

Laxmana,  preferring  to  save  his  kinsman,  though  knowing  that  his  owb 

death  must  be  the  consequence  of  interrapting  the  interview  of  B&ma  with  TlmSi 

.  enters  the  palace  and  reports  the  rishi*s  message  to  R&ma.'   B4ma  comes  out,  and 

1  E.B.Cowell.    Academy,  If 0,43. 

The  story  of  Sit&*s  banishment  will  be  found  roughly  traaslated  from  tfai 
Raghuvahia,  in  the  Additional  Notes. 
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when  Durvfisas  has  got  the  food  he  wished*  and  departed,  Bfima  reflects  with 
great  distress  on  the  words  of  Time,  which  require  that  Laxmana  should  die. 
Laxmana  however  exhorts  B&ma  not  to  grieve,  but  to  abandon  him  and  not  break' 
his  own  promise.  The  counsellors  concurring  in  this  advice,  B&ma  abandons 
3^mana,  who  goes  to  the  river  Sarayii,  suppresses  all  his  senses,  and  is  conveyed 
bodily  by  Indra  to  heaven.  The  gods  are  delighted  by  the  arrival  of  the  fourth 
part  of  Vishnu.  B&ma  then  resolves  to  install  Bharata  as  bis  successor  and  retire 
to  the  forest  and  follow  Laxmana.  Bharata  however  refuses  the  succession,  and 
determines  to  accompany  his  brother.  lUima's  subjects  are  filled  with  grief,  and' 
aay  they  also  will  follow  him  wherever  he  goes.  Messengers  are  sent  to  datmghna, 
the  other  brother,  and  he  also  resolves  to  accompany  K&ma ;  who  at  length  sets 
out  in  procession  from  bis  capital  with  all  the  ceremonial  appropriate  to  the 
« great  departure,"  silent,  indifferent  to  external  objects,  joyless,  with  Sri  on  his 
right,  the  goddess  Earth  on  his  left,  Energy  in  front,  attended  by  all  his  weapons 
in  human  shapes,  by  the  Yedas  In  the  forms  of  Brahmans,  by  the  G4yatrf,  the 
Omk&ra,  the  Yashatk&ra,  by  rishis,  by  his  women,  female  slaves,  eunuchs,  and 

'  servants.  Bharata  with  his  family,  and  datrughna,  follow  together  with  Brah- 
mans bearing  the  sacred  fire,  and  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  country,  and 
even  with  animals,  etc.,  etc.  R&ma,  with  all  these  attendants,  comes  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sarayfi.  Brahm&,  with  all  the  gods  and  innumerable  celestial  cars,  now 
jappears,  and  all  the  sky  is  refulgent  with  the  divine  splendour.  Pure  and  fra- 
grant breezes  blow,  a  shower  of  flowers  falls,  R&ma  enters  the  waters  of  tha 
$arayfi  ;  and  Brahm&  utters  a  voice  from  the  sky,  saying  :  "  Approach,  Vishnu ; 
B^ghava,  thou  hast  happily  arrived,  with  thy  godlike  brothers.    Enter  thine  owu 

'body  as  Vishnu  or  the  eternal  ether.  For  thou  art  the  abode  of  the  worlds:  no 
one  comprehends  thee,  the  inconceivable  and  imperishable,  except  the  large-eyed 
'M4y&  thy  primeval  spouse.*'  Hearing  these  words,  R&ma  enters  the  glory  of 
Vishnu  with  his  body  and  his  followers.  He  then  asks  Brahm&  to  find  an  abode 
for  the  people  who  had  accompanied  him  from  devotion  to  his  person,  and  Brahm4 
appoints  them  a  celestial  residence  accordingly." ' 
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QUEEN  FORTUNE. 

*  A  eurions  festival  is  celebrated  in  honour  of  this  divinity  (Lakshm!)  on  tbe 
fifth  lunar  day  of  the  light  half  of  the  month  M&gha,  (February),  when  she  u 
Identified  with  Saragwati  the  consort  of  Brahm^  and  the  goddess  of  learoiag.  lo 
his  treatise  on  festivals,  a  great  modern  authority,  Baghunandana,  mentioos,  oo 
the  faith  of  a  work  called  Samvatsara-saadlpa,  that  Lakshm!  is  to  be  worshipped 
in  the  forenoon  of  that  day  with  flowers,  perfumes,  rice>  and  water  ;  that  doe 
honour  is  to  be  paid  to  inkstand  and  writing-reed,  and  no  writing  to  be  dooe. 
Wilson,  in  his  essay  on  the  Heligiem  Festivals  of  the  Hindus  (works,  voL  ii.  p. 
183.  ft.},  adds  that  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  February,  the  whole  of  the  pens  aod 
inkstands,  and  the  books,  if  not  too  numerous  and  bulky,  are  collected,  the  peu 
or  reeds  eleaned,  the  inkstands  scoured,  and  the  books  wrapped  up  in  new  cloth, 
lire  arranged  upon  a  platform,  or  a  sheet,  and  strewn  over  with  flowers  and  blades 
of  young  barley,  and  that  no  flowers  except  white  are  to  be  offered.  After  per- 
forming the  necessary  rites, all  the  members  of  the  family  assemble  and 

make  their  prostrations  ;  the  books,  the  pens,  and  ink  having  an  entire  holiday; 
and  should  any  emergency  require  a  written  communication  on  the  day  dedicated 
to  the  divinity  of  scholarship,  it  is  done  with  chalk  or  charcoal  upon  a  black  ur 
white  board.' 

Chambers's  Enctclopjidia.    Zakskd. 

INDBA. 

*The  Hindu  Jove  or  Jupiter  Tonans,  chief  of  the  secondary  deities.  He 
presides  over  swarga  or  paradise,  and  is  more  particularly  the  god  of  the  atmoe* 
phere  and  winds.  He  is  also  regent  of  the  east  quarter  of  the  sky.  As  chief  of 
the  deities  he  is  called  Devapati,  Devadeva,  Surapati,  etc. ;  as  lord  of  the  atmoe- 
phere,  Divaspati;  as  lord  of  the  eight  Vasus  or  demigods.  Fire,  etc.,  V4sava;as 
breaking  cities  into  fragments,  Purandara,  Puranda:  as  lord  of  a  hundred  sacrifices 
<Cthe  performance  of  a  hundred  Asvamedhas  elevating  the  sacrflcer  \o  the  rank  of 
Indra)  ^atakratu,  ^atamakha;  as  having  a  thousand  eyes,  Sahasr&ksha;  as  husbaod 
ol  ^aehi,  ^achipati.  His  wife  is  called  ^achf,  Indr^ni,  ^akr^nf,  Maghoniy  Indn- 
iakti,  Pulomajd.  and  Paulomi.  His  son  is  Jayanta.  His  pleasure  garden  or 
elysium  is  Nandana;  his  city,  Amar&vatl;  his  palace,  Yai jayanta;  his  horse, 
Uchchaihsravas;  his  elephant,  Air&vata;  his  charioteer*  M&tali.' 

PsoFESSOS  M.  Williams's  English-Sanskrit  Dictionary.  Iminu 
VISHND. 

*  The  second  person  of  the  Hindu  triad,  and  the  most  celebrated  and  po* 
pular  of  all  the  Indian  deities.  He  is  the  personification  of  the  preserving  powv, 
and  became  incarnate  in  nine  different  forms,  for  the  preservation  of  mankind 
in  various  emergencies.  Before  the  creation  of  the  universe,  and  after  its  tern* 
porary  annihilation,  he  is  supposed  to  sleep  on  the  waters,  floating  on  the  aerpent 
Se^ha,  and  is  then  identified  with  Ndr^ya^a.  Brahm^,  the  creator,  is  f ablod  to 
spring  at  that  time  from  a  lotus  which  grows  from  his  navel,  whilst  thoa  adeep 
^..........His  ten  avatars  or  incarnations  are :         Digitized  by  Goc 
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I.  Th«Mattya,offi8h.  A  this  avatftr  Vishi^tt  deic«tided  in  the  fonn  of  • 
6A  to  save  the  pious  king  Satyavratai  who  with  the  seven  lUshis  and  their  wives 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  atk  to  esoaite  the  deluge  which  then  destroyod  the 
earth.  2,  The  Kfirma,  or  Tortoise.  In  thisiie  descended  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise. 
for  the  jm^Jose  of  restoring  to  Man  some  of  the  comforts  lost  during  the  flood. 
To  this  end  lie  stationed  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  and  allowed  the 
point  of  the  gre4t  mountain  Maadata  to  be  phM:ed  upon  his  baek,  which  served 
as  a  hard  axis,  whereon  the  gods  and  demons,  with  the  serpent  V&suki  twisted 
round  the  mountain  for  a  rope,  churned  the  Waters  for  the  recovery  of  the  amrita 
or  nectar,  and  fourteen  other  sacred  things.  3.  The  Varftha^  or  Boar,  In  this  he 
descended  in  the  form  of  a  boar  to  rescue  the  earth  from  the  power  of  a  demon 
called*  golden-eyed/  Hiranyiksba.  Thisdeincm  had  seised  on  the  earth  and 
carried  it  with  him  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean.  Vishnu  dived  into  the  abyss* 
and  after  a  contest  of  a  thousand  years  slew  the  monster.  4.  The  Karasinha,  or 
Man-lion.  In  this  monstrous  shape  of  a  creature  half -man,  half -lion,  Vishnu 
delivered  the  earth  from  the  tyranny  of  an  insolent  demon  called  Hiranyakasipu, 
5.  y^mana^  or  Dwarf.  This  avat&r  happened  in  the  second  age  of  the  Hindfis 
or  Tret4yug,  the  four  preceding  are  siud  to  have  occurred  in  the  first  or  Satyayug; 
the  object  of  this  avatiur  was  to  trick  Bali  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  three  worlds^ 
Assuming  the  form  of  a  wretched  dwarf  lie  appeared  before  the  king  and  asked, 
as  a  boon,  as  much  land  as  he  could  pace  in  three  steps.  This  was  granted;  and 
Vishnu  immediately  expanding  himself  till  he  filled  the  world,  deprived  Bali  at 
two  steps  of  heaven  and  earth,  but  in  consideration  of  some  merit,  left  P&t41a 
still  in  his  dominion.  6.  Parasur&ma.  7,  R/lmchandra,  S.  Krlshi^a,  or  according 
to  some  Balar^ma.  9.  Buddha.  In  this  avat4r  Vishnu  descended  in  the  form 
of  a  sage  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  reform  in  the  religion  of  the  Bn^imins, 
and  especially  to  reclaim  them  from  their  proneness  to  animal  sacrifice.  Many 
of  the  Hindtis  will  not  allow  this  to  have  been  an  incarnation  of  their  favourite 
god.  10.  Ealki,  or  White  Horse.  This  is  yet  to  come.  Vishinu  mounted  on  a 
white  horse,  with  a  drawn  scimitar,  blazing  like  a  comet,  will,  according  to 
prophecy,  end  this  present  age,  viz.  the  fourth  or  Kaliyug,  by  destroying  the 
worid,  and  then  renovating  creation  by  an  age  of  purity,' 

Williams's  Dicthonaxt,  VJshnu* 
iSrVA. 

A  celebrated  Hindfi  God,  the  Destroyer  of  creation,  and  therefore  the  most 
formidable  of  the  Hindti  Triad.  He  also  personifies  reproduction,  since  the 
Hind(i  philosophy  excludes  the  idea  of  total  annihilation  without  subsequent  re- 
generation. Hence  he  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Brahmd,  the  creator  or 
first  person  of  the  Triad.  He  is  the  particular  God  of  the  T^ntrikas,  or  followers 
of  the  books  called  Tantras.  His  worshippers  are  temied  Saivas,  and  although 
not  so  numerous  as  the  Taishnavas,  exalt  their  god  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
heavens,  and  combine  in  him  many  of  the  attributes  which  properly  belong  to  the 
other  deities.  According  to  them  Siva  is  Time,  Justice,  Fire,  Water,  the  Sun,  the 
Destroyer  and  Creator.  As  presiding  over  generation,  his  type  is  the  Linga,  or 
Phallus,  the  origin  probably  of  the  Phallic  emblem  of  Egypt  and  Greece.  As 
the  God  of  generation  and  justice,  which  latter  character  he  shares  with  the  god 
Yama,  he  is  represented  riding  a  white  bull.  His  own  colour,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  bull,  is  generally  white,  referring  probably  to  the  unsullied  parity  of  Justice. 
36 
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Hit  throat  is  d&rk-blue;  his  hair  of  alight  reddish  colour,  and  thidkly  matted 
together,  and  gathered  above  his  head  like  the  hair  of  an  ascetic.  He  is  som^ 
times  seen  irith  two  handi)  sometimes  with  four,  eight,  or  ten.  and  with  five  f ace6« 
He  has  three  eyes,  one  being  in  the  centre  of  his  forehead,  pointing  up  and  down. 
These  are  said  to  denote  his  view  of  the  three  divisions  of  time,  past,  present,  and 
future.  He  holds  a  trident  in  his  hand  to  denote,  as  some  say,  his  relationship  to 
water,  or  according  to  others,  to  show  that  the  three  great  attributes  of  Creator, 
Destroyer,  and  Begenerator  are  combined  in  him.  His  loins  are  enveloped  in  a 
tiger's  skin.  In  his  oharaoter  of  Time,  he  not  only  presides  over  its  extinction, 
but  also  its  astronomical  regulation.  A  crescent  or  half  •moon  on  his  forehead 
indicates  the  msasure  of  time  by  the  phases  of  the  moon ;  a  serpent  forms  one  of 
his  necklaces  to  denote  the  measure  of  time  by  years,  and  a  second  necklace  of 
human  skulls  marks  the  lapse  and  revolution  of  ages,  and  the  e:ttlnctlon  and 
succession  of  the  generations  of  mankind.  He  is  often  represented  as  entirely 
covered  with  serpentsi  which  are  the  emblems  of  immortality.  They  are  bound 
in  his  hair,  round  his  neck,  wrists,  waist)  arms  and  legs  ;  they  serve  as  rings  for 
his  fingers,  and  earrings  for  his  ears,  and  are  his  constant  companions,  diva  has 
more  than  a  thousand  names  which  are  detailed  at  length  in  the  sixty-ninth 
chapter  of  the  &va  Pur&^a.— Williams's  DicTiONABt,  &hoa, 

APSARASES. 
*  Originally  these  deities  seem  to  have  been  personifications  of  the  vapoui« 
trhich  are  attracted  by  the  sun,  and  form  into  mist  or  clouds :  their  character, 
may  be  thus  interpreted  in  the  few  hymns  of  the  RigVeda  where  mention  is  made 
of  them.  At  a  subsequent  period  When  the  (Jandharva  of  the  Rigveda  who  per- 
sonifies there  especially  the  Fire  of  the  Sun,  eiCpanded  into  the  Fire  of  Light- 
ning, the  rays  of  the  moon  and  other  attributes  of  the  elementary  life  of  heaven 
as  well  as  into  pious  acts  referring  to  it,  the  Apsarasas  become  divinities 
which  represent  phenomena  or  objects  both  of  a  physical  and  ethical  kind  closely 
associated  with  that  life  ;  thus  in  the  Yajurteda  Sunbeams  are  called  the  Ap- 
sarasas associated  with  the  Gandharva  who  is  the  Sun ;  Plants  are  termed  the 
Apsarasas  connected  with  the  Qandharva  Fire:  Constellations  are  the  Apsarasas 
of  the  Qandharva  Moon  :  Waters  the  Apsarasas  of  the  Qandharva  Wind,  etc^ 

etc, In  the  last  Mythological  epoch  when  the  Qandharvas  have  saved 

from  their  elementary  nature  merely  so  much  as  to  be  musicians  in  the  paradise 
of  Indra,  the  Apsarasas  appear  among  other  subordinate  deities  which  share  in 
the  merry  life  of  Indra*s  heaven,  as  the  wives  of  the  Qandharvas,  but  moiQ 
especially  as  wives  of  a  licentious  sort,  and  they  are  promised  therefore,  too,  as  a 
reward  to  heroes  fallen  in  battle  when  they  are  received  in  the  paradise  of  Indra; 
and  while,  in  the  Bigveda,  they  assist  Soma  to  pour  down  his  floods,  they  descend 
in  the  epic  literature  on  earth  merely  to  shake  the  virtue  of  penitent  Sages  and 
to  deprive  them  of  the  power  they  would  otherwise  have  acquired  through  unbro- 
ken  austerities.'— GoLDsiucK£B's  Samkrit  Diotiouarif, 

yiSH]9U*S  INCARNATION  AS  RAMA. 

'  Here  is  described  one  of  the  avatdrs,  descents  or  manifestations  of  Vishna 
in  a  visible  form.  The  word  avatdr  signifies  literally  deB09%t.  The  avatar  which 
ii  here  spoken  of^  that  in  which,  according  to  Indian  traditions,  Yishi^u  desoeiided 
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ftnd  appeared  upon  earth  in  the  corporeal  form  of  R&ma,  the  hero  of  the  B&m&- 
yana,  is  the  seventh  in  the  series  of  Indian  avatdr$.  Much  has  been  said  before 
now  of  these  avatars^  and  through  deficient  knowledge  of  the  ideas  and  doctrines 
of  India,  they  have  been  compared  to  the  sublime  dogma  of  the  Christian  Incar- 
nation. This  is  one  of  the  grossest  errors  that  ignorance  of  the  ideas  and  belief! 
of  a  people  has  produced.  Between  the  avatars  of  India  and  the  Christian  Incar- 
nation there  is  such  an  immensity  of  diffemoe  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any 
reasonable  analogy  that  can  approximate  them.  The  idea  of  the  avatdrt  is  in- 
timately united  with  that  of  the  Trimtirti ;  the  bond  of  connection  between  these 
two  ideas  is  an  essential  notion  common  to  both,  the  notion  of  Vishnu.  What 
is  the  Trim(irti  ?  I  have  already  said  that  it  is  composed  of  three  Gods,  Brahm& 
(masculine),  Vishnu  the  God  of  avatdrs,  and  ^iva.  These  three  Gods,  who  when 
reduced  to  their  primitive  and  most  simple  expression  are  but  three  cosmogonical 
personifications,  three  powers  or  forces  of  nature*  these  Gods,  I  say,  are  here 
found,  according  to  Indian  doctrines,  entirely  external  to  the  true  God  of  India, 
or  Brahma  in  the  neuter  gender.  Brahma  is  alone,  unchangeable  in  the  midst  of 
creation:  all  etiianates  from  him,  he  comprehends  all,  but  he  remains  extraneous 
to  all:  he  is  Being  and  the  negation  of  beings.  Brahma  is  never  worshipped; 
the  indeterminate  Being  is  never  invoked ;  he  is  inaccessible  to  the  prayers  as 
the  actions  of  man  ;  humanity,  as  well  as  nature,  is  extraneous  to  him.  Bxternal 
to  Brahma  rises  the  Trimfirti,  that  is  to  say,  Brahm&  ( masculine)  the  power 
"Which  creates,  Vishnu  the  power  which  presei'ves,  and  Siva  the  power  which  de- 
stroys :  theogony  here  commences  at  the  same  time  with  cosmogony.  The  three 
divinities  of  the  Trimtirti  govern  the  phenomena  of  the  universe  and  influence 
all  nature.  The  real  God  of  India  is  by  himself  without  power  ;  real  efficacious 
power  is  attributed  only  to  three  divinities  who  exist  externally  to  him.  Brahm&, 
"Vishnu,  and  6iva,  possessed  of  qualities  in  part  contradictory  and  attributes 
that  are  mutually  exclusive,  have  no  other  accord  or  harmony  than  that  which 
results  from  the  power  of  things  itself,  and  which  is  found  external  to  their  own 
thoughts,  ^)uch  is  the  Indian  Trlmtirti.  What  an  immense  difference  between 
this  Triad  and  the  wonderful  Trinity  of  Christianity  !  Here  there  is  only  one 
God,  who  created  all,  provides  for  all,  governs  all.  He  exists  in  three  Persons 
equal  to  one  another,  and  intimately  united  In  one  only  infinite  and  eternal 
substance.  The  Father  represents  the  eternal  thought  and  the  power  which 
created,  the  Son  infinite  love,  the  Holy  Spirit  universal  sanctification.  This  one 
and  triune  God  completes  by  omnipotent  power  the  great  work  of  creation  which, 
-when  it  has  come  forth  from  His  hands,  proceeds  in  obedience  to  the  laws  which 
He  has  given  it,  governed  with  certain  order  by  His  infinite  providence. 

The  immense  difference  between  the  Trimtirti  of  India  and  the  Christian 
Trinity  is  found  again  between  the  avatdrg  of  Vishnu  and  the  Incarnation  of 
Christ.  The  avatdr  y^tis  effected  altogether  externally  to  the  Being  who  is  in 
India  regarded  as  the  true  Gtod.  Th^  paanif estation  of  one  essentially  oosmo- 
Sfonical  divinity  wrought  for  th^  ^i^^t  part  only  material  and  cosmogonical 
prodigies.  At  one  time  it  takes  the  form  of  the  gigantic  tortoise  which  sustains 
Mount  Mandar  from  sinking  in  the  ocean;  at  another  of  the  fish  which  raises  the 
lost  Veda  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  saves  mankind  from  the  waters.  When 
thea&avatdn  are  not  oosinogonietf  they  consist  in  some  protection  accorded  to 
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men  or  Oods,  a  protection  which  is  neither  universal  bot  perma»etit.  The  toy 
manner  in  which  the  avaidr  is  effected  correspooda  to  its  mai^'ial  nature^  for 
Instance  the  mysterious  vase  and  the  magic  liquor  by  mieans  of  which  tiie  axat» 
here  spoken  of  takee  place.  What  are  the  forms  which  Visbnu  takes  in  hu 
desoentst  They  are  the  simple  forms  of  life  ;  he  bocomes  a  tortoise,  a  boar,  a  M« 
but  he  is  not  obliged  to  take  the  form  of  inteiligenee  and  libarty,  that  la  to  say, 
the  form  of  man.  In  the  avaidr  of  Vishnu  is  discovered  the  Inpreas  of  panthe- 
istic ideas  which  have  always  more  or  less  prevailed  in  India.  Does  the  avatar 
produce  a  permanent  and  definitive  result  in  the  world?  By  no  means.  It  is 
renewed  at  every  catastrophe  either  of  nature  or  man,  and  its  effects   are  only 

transitory To  sum  up  then,  the  Indian  avatdt*  is  effected  exberaally-  to  the 

true  God  of  India»  to  Brahma ;  it  has  only  a  cosmogonical  or  historical  mtssioo 
which  is  neither  lasting  nor  decitive ;  it  is  accomplished  by  means  of  strange 
prodigies  and  magic  transformations ;  it  may  assume  promiscuously  all  the  forma 
of  life ;  it  may  be  repeated  indefinitely.  Now  let  the  whole  of  this  Imiian  ides 
taken  from  primitive  tradition  be  compared  with  the  Incarnation  of  Christ  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  between  the  two  an  irreconcilable  difference.  Accord- 
ing to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  the  Everlasting  Word,  Infinite  Love,  the  Son  of 
God,  and  equal  to  Him,  assumed  a  human  body,  and  being  bom  as  a  man  ae- 
complished  by  his  divine  act  the  great  miracle  of  the  spiritual  redemption  o! 
man.  His  coming  had  for  its  sole  object  to  bring  erring  and  lost  humanity  back 
to  Him  ;  this  work  being  aocomplished,  and  the  divine  union  of  men  with  God 
being  re-established,  redemption  is  complete  and  remains  etemah 

The  superficial  study  of  India  produced  in  the  last  century  many^  erroneous 
ideas,  many  imaginary  and  false  parallels  between  Christianity  and  the  Brah- 
manical  religion*  A  profounder  knowledge  of  Indian  civilization  and  religioa, 
and  philological  studies  enlarged  and  guided  by  more  certain  principles  have 
dissipated  one  by  one  all  those  eri-ors.  The  attributes  of  the  Christian  God, 
wbiebbyone  of  those  intellectual  errors,  which  Vico  attributes  to  the  vanity 
of  the  learned,  had  been  transferred  to  Vishnu,  have  by  a  better  inspired  philoso- 
phy been  reclaimed  for  Christianity,  and  the  result  of  the  two  religions^  one 
immovable  and  powerless,  the  other  diffusing  ittelf  with  all  its  inherent  force 
and  energy,  has  shown  further  that  there  is  a  difference,  a  i-eal  opposition,  be- 
tween the  two  principles.'— GoJUR^sio* 

KUSa  and  lava.  Page  10. 
As  the  story  of  the  banishment  of  Sit4  and  the  subsequent  birth  in  Y61- 
miki's  hermitage  of  Kusa  and  Lava  the  rhapsodists  of  the  R4m&yan,  iaintinaLately 
connected  with  the  account  in  the  introductory  cantos  of  V&lmiki's  composition 
of  the  poem,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be  pardoned  for  extracting  it  from  my  rough  tran- 
slation of  E&lidaaa's  Kaghuvansa,  parts  only  of  which  have  been  offered  to  tbft 
public. 

*  Then,  day  by  day,  the  husband's  hope  grew  high, 
Gazing^  with  love  on  Site's  melting  eye : 

With  anxious  care  he  saw  her  pallid  cheek, 
And  fondly  bade  her  all  her  wishes  speak, 

*  Once  more  I  fain  would  see,'  the  lady  cried, 

*  The  sacred  groves  that  rise  on  Gang^*»  sic^  ^y  GoOqIc 
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Where  holy  grass  is- ever  freeb  and  gr^en, 

And  cattle  feeding  on  the  rice  are  seen  : 

There  would  I  rest  awhile,  where  once  I  strayed 

Linked  in  sweet  friendship  to  each  hermit  maid.' 

And  B&ma  smiled  upon  his  wife,  and  sware, 

With  many  &  tender  oath,  to  grant  her  prayer. 

It  chanced,  one  evening,  from  a  lofty  seat 

He  viewed  Ayodhy4  stretched  before  his  feet : 

He  looked  with  pride  upon  the  royal  road 

Lined  with  gay  shops  their  glittering  stores  that  shawed. 

He  locked  on  Sarjti'B  silver  waves,  that  bore 

The  light  barks  ftyiog  with  the  sail  and  oar ; 

He  saw  the  gardens  near  the  town  that  lay, 

Filled  with  glad  citiaens  and  boys.at  play. 

Then  swelled  the  monarch'bosom  with  delight, 

And  his  heart  triumphed  at  the  happy  sight. 

He  turned  to  Hhadra,  standing  by  his  side,— 

Upon  whose  secret  news  the  king  relied. — 

And  bade  him  say  what  people  said  and  thought 

Of  all  the  exploits  that  his  arm  had  wrought. 

The  spy  was  silent,  hut,  when  questioned  still. 

Thus  spake,  obedient  to  his  master's  will : 

*  For  all  tl^y  deeds  in  peace  and  battle  done 
The  people  praise  thee^  King,  except  for  one : 
This  only  act  of  all  thy  life  they  blame,— 
Thy  welcome  home  of  her,  thy  ravished  dame.' 
Like  iron  yielding  to  the  iron's  blow, 

Sank  R&ma,  smitten  by  those  words  of  woe^ 
His  breast^  where  love  and  fear  for  empire  vied. 
Swayed,  like  a  rapid  swing,  from  side  to  side. 
Shall  be  this  rumour  scorn,  which  blots  his  life, 
Or  banish  her,  his  dear  and  spotless  wife  ? 
But  rigid  I>uty  left  no  choice  between 
His  perilled  honour  and  his  darling  queen. 
Called  to  his  side,  his  Brothers  wept  to  trace 
The  marks  of  anguish  in  his  altered  face. 
No  longer  bright  and  glorious  as  af  old, 
He  thus  addressed  them  when  the  tale  was  told ; 

•  Alas !  my  brothers,  that  my  life  should  blot 
The  fame  of  those  the  Sun  himself  begot ; 
As  from  the  labouring  cloud  the  driven  rain 
Leaves  on  the  mirror's  polished  face  a  stain. 
E'en  as  an  elephant  who  loathes  the  stake 
And  the  strong  chain  he  has  no  power  to  break, 
I  cannot  brook  this  cry  on  every  side. 

That  spreads  like  oil  upon  the  moving  tide. 

I  leave  the  daughter  of  Videha's  King, 

And  the  fair  blossom  soon  from  her  to  spring,  ,zed  byCjOOglC 
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As  erst,  obedient  to  ray  gire'B  command, 

I  left  the  empire  of  the  'sea-girt  land. 

Good  is  ray  queen,  and  spotless  ;  but  the  blame 

Is  hard  to  bear,  the  mockery  and  the  shame. 

Men  blame  the  pure  Moon  for  the  darkened  ray. 

When  the  black  shadow  takes  the  light  away. 

And,  O  my  brothers,  if  ye  wish  to  see 

B&ma  live  long  from  this  reproach  set  free, 

Let  not  your  pity  labour  to  control 

The  firm  sad  purpose  of  his  changeless  soul.* 

Thus  Bdma  spake.    The  sorrowing  brothers  heard 
His  stern  resolve,  without  an  answering  word; 
For  none  among  them  dared  his  voice  to  raise, 
That  will  to  question:— and  they  could  not  praise. 

*  Beloved  brother,'  thus  the  monarch  cried 

To  his  dear  Lakshman,  whom  he  called  aside.— 

Lakshman,  who  knew  no  will  save  his  alone 

Whose  hero  deeds  through  all  the  world  were  known  :— 

*  My  queen  has  told  me  that  she  longs  to  rove 
Beneath  the  shade  of  Saint  Vdlmiki's  grove  : 
Now  mount  thy  car,  away  my  lady  bear  ; 
Tell  all,  and  leave  her  in  the  forest  there,' 

The  car  was  brought,  the  gentle  lady  smiled^ 
As  the  glad  news  her  trusting  heart  beguiled. 
She  mounted  up :  Sumantra  held  the  reins  ; 
And  forth  the  coursers  bounded  o'er  the  plains* 
She  saw  green  fields  in  all  their  beauty  dressed. 
And  thanked  her  husband  in  her  loving  breast. 
Alas !  deluded  queen  I  she  little  knew 
How  changed  was  he  whom  she  believed  so  true ; 
How  one  she  worshipped  like  the  Heavenly  Tree 
Could,  in  a  moment's  time,  so  deadly  be. 
Her  right  eye  throbbed,— ill-omened  sign,  to  tell 
The  endless  loss  of  him  she  loved  so  well. 
And  to  the  lady's  saddening  heart  revealed 
The  woe  that  Lakshman,  in  his  love,  concealed. 
Pale  grew  the  bloom  of  her  sweet  face,— as  fade 
The  lotus  blossoms,- by  that  sign  dismayed, 

*  Oh,  may  this  omen,'- was  her  silent  prayer, — 

*  No  grief  to  B&ma  or  his  brothers  bear  I' 

When  Lakshman,  faithful  to  his  brother,  stood 
Prepared  to  leave  her  in  the  distant  wood, 
The  holy  Oangd,  flowing  by  the  way, 
Baised  all  her  hands  of  waves  to  bid  him  stay. 
At  length  with  sobs  and  burning  tears  that  rolled 
Down  his  sad  face,  the  king's  command  he  told  ; 
As  when  a  monstrous  cloud,  in  evil  hour,  ^.^^^^^  by  GoOglc 
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Kains  from  its  labouring  womb  a  stony  shower. 
She  heard,  she  swooned,  she  fell  upon  the  earth. 
Fell  on  that  bosom  whence  she  sprang  to  birth. 
As,  when  the  tempest  in  its  fury  flies. 
Low  in  the  dust  the  prostrate  creeper  lies. 
So,  «truck  with  terror  sank  she  on  the  ground. 
And  all  her  gems,  like  flowers,  lay  scattered  round. 
But  Earth,  her  mother,,  dosed  her  stony  breast, 
And,  filled  with  doubt,  denied  her  daughter  rest. 
She  would  not  think  the  Chief  of  Raghu's  race 
Would  thus  his  own  dear  guiltless  wife  disgrace. 
Stunned  and  unconscious,  long  the  lady  lay. 
And  felt  no  grief,  her  senses  all  astray. 
But  gentle  Lakshman,  with  a  brother's  care, 
Brought  back  her  sense,  and  with  her  sense,  despair. 
But  not  her  wrongs,  her  shame,  her  grief,  could  wring- 
One  angry  word  against  her  lord  the  King  : 
Upon  herself  alone  the  blame  she  laid, 
For  tears  and  sighs  that  would  not  yet  be  stayed. . 
To  soothe  her  anguish  Lakshman  gently  strove  ; 
He  showed  the  path  to  Saint  V&imikl's  grove ; 
And  craved  her  pardon  for  the  share  of  ill 
He  wrought,  obedient  to  his  brother's  will, 

•  O,  long  and  happy,  dearest  brother,  live  I 

I  have  to  praise',  she  cried,  •  and  not  forgive  : 
To  do  his  will  should  be  thy  noblest  praise  ; 
As  Vishnu  ever  Indra's  will  obeys. 
Beturn,  dear  bjother:  on  each  royal  dame 
Bestow  a  blessing  in  poor  Sit&'s  name,     . 
And  bid  them,  in  their  love,  kind  pity  take 
Upon  her  offspring,  for  the  father's  sake. 
And  speak  my  message  in  the  monarch's  ear. 
The  last  last  words  of  mine  that  he  shall  hear : 

*  Say,  was  it  worthy  of  thy  noble  race 

Thy  guiltless  queen  thus  lightly  to  disgrace « 

For  idle  tales  to  spurn  thy  faithful  bride, 

Whose  constant  truth  the  searching  fire  had  tried  ? 

Or  may  I  hope  thy  soul  refused  consent, 

And  but  thy  voice  decreed  my  banishment  ? 

Hope  that  no  care  could  turn,  no  love  could  stay 

The  lightning  stroke  that  faUs  on  me  to-day? 

That  sins  committed  in  the  life  that's  fled 

Have  brought  this  evil  on  my  guilty  head  % 

Think  not  I  value  now  my  widowed  life, 

Worthless  to  her  who  once  was  Rama's  wife. 

I  only  live  because  I  hope  to  see 

The  dear  dear  babe  that  will  resemble  thee.  ^ 

And  then  my  task  of  peuance  shall  be  done.   Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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With  eyes  uplifted  Co  tbe  soorohing  sun ; 
So  shall  tha  lif«  that  is  to  come  restore 
Mine  own  dear  husbaad,  to  be  lost  no  more,* 
And  Lakehma^  swore  her  every  word  to  tell. 
Then  turned  to  go.  and  bade  the  queen  farewell. 
Alone  with  all  her  woes,  her  piteous  cries 
Rose  like  a  butchered  lamb's  that  etmggliiif  dies. 
The  reverend  sage  who  from  his  dwelling  came 
For  sacred  grass  and  wood  to  fieed  the  flame. 
Heard  her  loud  shrieks  that  rent  the  echoing  wood. 
And,  quickly  loUowing,  by  the  moamer  stood. 
Before  the  sage  the  lady  bent  her  low. 
Dried  her  poor  eyes,  and  strove  to  calm  her  woe. 
With  blessings  on  her  hopes  the  blameieas  man 
In  silver  tones  his  soothing  speech  began  : 
*  First  of  all  faithful  wives,  O  Queen,  art  tboa ; 
And  can  I  fail  to  mourn  thy  sorrows  now  f 
Best  in  this  holy  grove,  nor  faatbonr  fear 
Where  dwell  in  safety  e*on  the  timid  deer. 
Here  shall  thine  offspring  safely  see  the  lights 
And  be  partaker  of  each  holy  rite. 
Here,  near  the  hermits*  dwellings,  ehalt  then  lave 
Thy  limbs  in  Tonse^e  sin-destroying  ware, 
And  on  her  isles,  by  prayer  and  worship,  gain 
Sweet  peace  of  mind,  and  rest  from  care  and  pain. 
Each  hermit-maiden  with  her  sweet  soft  voice, 
Shall  soothe  thy  woe,  and  bid  thy  heart  rejoice  : 
With  fruit  and  early  flowers  thy  lap  shall  fiU, 
And  offer  grain  that  springs  for  us  at  will. 
And  here,  with  labour  light,  thy  task  shall  foe 
To  water  carefully  «ach  tender  tree. 
And  learn  how  sweet  a  nursing  mother's  joy 
Ere  on  thy  bosom  rest  thy  dariing  boy.' 

That  very  night  the  banished  Slid  bare 
Two  royal  children,  most  divinely  fair. 

The  saint  Y&lmlki,  witti  a  friend's  delight, 
Graced  Siti's  offspring  with  each  holy  rite. 
Kusa  and  Lava— such  the  names  they  bore — 
Learnt,  e'en  in  childhood,  all  the  Vedas'  lore  ; 
And  then  the  bard,  their  minstrel  souls  to  train. 
Taught  them  to  sing  his  own  immortal  strain. 
And  R4ma's  deede  her  boys  so  sweetly  sang. 
That  Site's  breast  forgot  her  bitterest  pang. 
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^ben  Slt&*s  children,  by  the  saint's  command, 

Sang  tbe  B&m&yan,  wandering  through  the  ladd. 

How  could  the  glorious  poem  fail  to  gain 

Each  heart,  each  ear  that  listened  to  the  sittiin ! 

So  sweet  each  minstrel's  voice  who  sang  the  praise 

Of  Bdma  deathless  in  Y&Imiki's  lays. 

^4ma  himself  amid  the' wondering  throng 

Marked  their  fair  forms,  and  loved  the  noble  song. 

While,  still  and  weeping,  round  the  nobles  stood, 

Ap,  on  a  windless  morn,  a  dewy  wood. 

On  the  two  minstrels  all  the  people  gazed, 

Praised  their  fair  looks  and  marvelled  as  they  praised  ; 

For  every  eye  amid  the  throng  could  trace 

B&ma*s  own  image  in  each  youthful  face. 

Then  spoke  the  king  himself  and  bade  them  say 

Who  was  their  teacher,  whose  the  wondrous  lay. 

Soon  as  Y^lmlki,  mighty  saint,  he  saw, 

He  bowed  his  head  in  reverential  awe. 

*  These  are  thy  children'  cried  the  saint,  *  recall 
Ttnue  own  dear  Sitd,  pure  and  true  through  all.    , 

*  O  holy  father,*  thus  the  king  replied, 

«  The  faithful  lady  by  the  fire  was  tried  ; 

But  the  foul  demon's  too  successful  arts 

Baised  light  suspicions  in  my  people's  hearts. 

Grant  that  their  breasts  may  doubt  her  faith  no  more, 

And  thus  my  Sitd  and  her  sons  restore.' 

Raghuvania  Cantos  XIV,  XV, 

PARASURA'MA,  Page  87. 

« He  cleared  the  earth  thrice  seven  times  of  the  Kshatriya  caste,  and  filled 
-with  their  blood  the  five  large  lakes  of  Samanta,  from  which  he  of  ered  libations 
to  the  race  of  Bhrigu.  Offering  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  King  of  the  Gods 
Parasurama  presented  the  earth  to  the  ministering  priests.  Having  given  the 
earth  to  Kasyapa,  the  hero  of  immeasurable  prowess  retired  to  the  Mahendra 
mountain,  where  he  still  resides ;  and  in  this  manner  was  there  enmity  between 
him  and  the  race  of  the  Kshatriyas,  and  thus  was  the  whole  earth  conquered  by 
Parasurdma.'  The  destruction  of  the  Kshatriyas  by  Parasurdma  had  been 
provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Kshatriyas.  Chi^s  from  a  German  Workshop, 
Vol.  II.  p.  334. 

The  scene  in  which  he  appears  is  probably  interpolated  for  the  sake  of 
making  him  declare  B4ma  to  be  Vishnu.  •  Herr  von  Schlegel  has  often  remark- 
ed to  me,'  says  Lassen,  *  that  without  injuring  the  connexion  of  the  story  all 
the  chapters  [of  the  B4m4yan]  might  be  omitted  in  which  B&ma  is  regarded  as 
an  iucaruation  of  Vishnu.  In  fact,  where  the  incarnation  of  Vishnu  as  the  four 
sons  of  Dasaratba  is  described,  the  great  sacrifice  is  already  ended,  and  all  the 
priests  remunerated  at  the  termination,  when  the  new  sacrifice  begins  at  which 
the  Gods  appear,  then  withdraw,  and  then  first  propose  the  in«arnation  to  Vishnu, 
36 
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If  it  had  been  an  original  oironmstanoe  of  the  story,  the  Gods  wonld  eertainif 

haye  delibersted  oo  the  matter  earlier,  and  the  celebration  of  the  saerifioe  wonki 

have  oontinued  without  interruption.*  Lassbn,  Inditche  AUerthumskunde,  VcLl 

p.  489. 

TAMA,  Paob  68. 

Son  of  Yivaavat-Jima  son  of  Vivanghvat,  the  Jamshfd  of  the  Iitef 

Persians. 

FATB,Page68. 

'  The  idea  of  fate  was  different  in  India  from  that  which  prevailed  ill 

Greece.    In  Greece  fate  was  a  mysterious,  inexorable  power  which  goventA 

men  and  human  events,  and  from  which  it  was  impossible  to  escape.     In  India 

Fate  was  rather  an  inevitable  consequence  of  actions  done  in  births  antecedeol 

to  one's  present  state  of  existence,  and  was  therefore  connected  with  the  doctriot 

of  metempsychosis.    A  misfortune  was  for  the  most  part  a  punishment,  an  a< 

piation  of  ancient  faults  not  yet  entirely  cancelled.'    GORSESio. 

VI^VAMITBA,  Pagb  76. 

'Though  of  royal  extraction,  Yisv&mitra  conquered  for  himself  andhii 
family  the  privileges  of  a  Brahman.  He  became  a  Brahman,  and  thus  broke 
through  all  the  rules  of  caste.  The  Brahmans  cannot  deny  the  fact,  because  it 
forms  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  their  legendary  poems.  But  they  have 
spared  no  pains  to  represent  the  exertions  of  Visv&mitra,  in  his  struggle  for 
Brahraanhood,  as  so  superhuman  that  no  one  would  easily  be  tempted  to  follow 
his  example.  No  mention  is  made  of  these  monstrous  penances  in  the  Veda, 
where  the  struggle  between  Yisv&mitra,  the  leader  of  the  Eusikas  or  Bharatajt, 
and  the  Brahman  Vasisbtha,  the  leader  of  the  white-robed  Tritsus,  is  represented 
as  the  struggle  of  two  rivals  for  the  place  of  Purohita  or  chief  priest  and  mia  Liter 
at  the  court  of  King  Sudas,  the  son  of  Pijavana.'  Chips  from  a  German  Work- 
shop, Vol,  II,  p.  336. 

HOUSEHOLD  GODS,  Page  102. 

'  No  house  is  supposed  to  be  without  its  tutelary  divinity,  but  tbe  notion 
attached  to  this  character  is  now  very  far  from  precise.  The  deity  who  i^  the 
object  of  hereditary  and  family  worship,  the  Kul-adevatdt  is  always  one  of  the 
leading  personages  of  the  Hindu  mythology,  as  Siva,  Vishnu  or  Durg6,  but  the 
Grihadevatd  rarely  bears  any  distinct  appellation.  In  Bengal,  the  domestic  god 
is  sometimes  the  Sdlagrdm  stone,  sometimes  the  tulasi  plant,  sometimes  s 
basket  with  a  little  rice  in  it,  and  sometimes  a  water-jar— to  either  of  whic  i  s 
brief  adoration  is  daily  addressed,  most  usually  by  the  females  of  the  family. 
Occasionally  small  images  of  Lakshmi  or  Chandi  fulfil  the  office,  or  ahould  a 
snake  appear,  he  is  venerated  as  the  guardian  of  the  dwelling.  In  £^enl, 
however,  in  former  times,  the  household  deities  were  regarded  as  the  unseen 
spirits  of  ill,  the  ghosts  and  goblins  who  hovered  about  every  spot,  and  claimed 
some  particular  sites  as  their  own.  Offerings  were  made  to  them  in  the  open  air, 
by  scattering  a  little  rice  with  a  short  formula  at  the  close  of  all  ceremonies  to 
keep  them  in  good  humour. 

The  household  gods  correspond  better  with  the  genii  locorum  than  with  tht 
lares  or  penates  of  antiquity.' 

Digitized  b^^i^I"*"- 
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Page  107. 
Saivi/a,  a  king  whom  earth  ohej/edt 
Once  to  a  hawk  a  promise  made» 
The  following^  is  a  free  versioa  of  this  very  anoieab  storjr  whUh  ooeuri  mor« 
than  once  in  the  Mahdhhdrat : 

The  Suppliant  Dove. 
Chased  by  a  hawk  there  oame  a  dove 

With  worn  and  weary  wing, 
And  took  her  stand  upon  the  hand 

Of  E&sl*8  mighty  king. 
The  monaroh  smoothed  her  mffled  plumes 

And  laid  her  on  his  breast, 
And  oried,  *  No  fear  shall  vex  thee  here, 

Rest,  pretty  egg-bom,  rest  1 
Fair  K^sf 's  realm  is  rich  and  wide, 

With  golden  harvests  gay. 
But  all  that's  mine  will  I  resign 

Ere  I  my  guest  betray.' 
But  panting  for  his  half  won  spoil 

The  hawk  was  close  behind. 
And  with  wild  cry  and  eager  eye 

Game  swoopiug  down  the  wind  : 
•  This  bird',  he  cried,  *  my  destined  priie, 

'Tis  not  for  thee  to  shield  : 
'Tis  mine  by  right  and  toilsome  flight 

O'er  hill  and  dale  and  field. 
Hunger  and  thirst  oppress  me  sore. 

And  I  am  faint  with  toil : 
Thou  shouldst  not  stay  a  bird  of  prey 

Who  claims  his  rightful  spoil. 
They  say  thou  art  a  glorious  king. 

And  justice  is  thy  care  : 
Then  justly  reign  in  thy  domain, 

Nor  rob  the  birds  of  air.' 
Then  cried  the  king ; '  A  cow  or  deer 

For  thee  shall  straightway  bleed, 
Or  let  a  ram  or  tender  lamb 

Be  slain,  for  thee  to  feed. 
Mine  oath  forbids  me  to  betray 

My  little  twice-born  guest : 
See  how  she  clings  with  trembling  wings 

To  her  protector's  breast.' 
'  No  flesh  of  lambs,'  the  hawk  replied, 

•  No  blood  of  deer  for  me  ; 
The  falcon  loves  to  feed  on  doves. 

And  such  is  Heaven's  decree. 
But  if  affection  for  the  dovs  Digitized  by  doOg IC 
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Thy  pitying  heart  has  stirred, 
Let  thine  own  flesh  my  maw  refresh. 

Weighed  down  against  the  bird.' 
He  carved  the  flesh  from  oflf  his  side, 

And  threw  it  in  the  scale, 
While  women's  cries  smote  on  the  skies 

With  loud  lament  and  wail. 
He  hacked  the  flesh  from  side  and  arm. 

From  chest  and  back  and  thigh. 
But  still  above  the  little  dove 

The  monarch's  scale  stood  high. 
He  heaped  the  scale  with  piles  of  flesh, 

With  sinews,  blood,  and  skin, 
And  when  alone  was  left  him  bone 

He  threw  himself  therein. 
Then  thundered  voices  through  the  air  ? 

The  sky  grew  black  as  night ; 
And  fever  took  the  earth  that  shook 

To  see  that  wondrous  sight. 
The  blessed  Gods,  from  every  sphere, 

By  Indra  led,  came  nigh  ; 
While  drum  and  flute  and  shell  and  lute 

Made  music  in  the  sky." 
They  rained  immortal  chaplets  down, 

Which;hands  celestial  twine, 
And  softly  shed  upon  his  head 

Pure  Amrit,  drink  divine. 
Then  God  and  Seraph,  Bard  and  Nymph 

Their  heavenly  voices  raised, 
And  a  glad  throng  with  dance  and  song 

The  glorious  monarch  praised. 
They  set  him  on  a  golden  car 

That  blazed  with  many  a  gem  ; 
Then  swiftly  through  the  air  they  flew. 

And  bore  him  home  with  them. 
Thus  E^i's  lord,  by  noble  deed. 

Won  heaven  and  deathless  fame  : 
And  when  the  weak  protection  seek 

From  thee,  do  thou  the  same. 

iScefies  from  the  Rdmdyan,  f^. 

Page  108. 
The  ceremonies  that  attended  the  consecration  of  a  king  (Abhikgkepa  M. 
Sprinkling  over)  are  fully  described  in  Goldstiioker's  Dictionary,  from  which  the 
f^lowing  extract  is  made:  *The  type  of  the  inauguration  ceremony  as  practised 
at  the  Epic  period  may  probably  be  recognized  in  the  history  of  the  inauguratioa 
of  Rdma,  as  told  in  the  Rdmdyana,  and  in  that  of  the  inauguration  of  Tudkiik- 
thira,  as  told  in  the  Mahdbbdraia,  Neither  ceremony  isdescribedjn  fheae  poentf 
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^ith  the  fall  dttail  which  is  given  of  the  vaidik  rite  in  the  Aitareya-Brdhmanam; 
but  the  allusion  that  Rdma  was  inaugurated  by  Vasishtha  and  the  other  Br^h- 

manas  in  the  same  manner  as  Indra  by  the  Vasus and  the  observation  which 

is  made  in  some  passages  that  a  certain  rite  of  the  inauguration  was  performed 

*  according  to  the  sacred  rule' admit  of  the  conclusion  that  the  ceremony 

vras  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  conformity  with  the  vaidik  injunction 

^s  tbe  inauguration  of  Rdma  was  intended  and  the  necessary  preparations  for  it 
were  made  when  his  father  Dasaratha  was  still  alive,  but  as  the  ceremony  itself, 
through  the  intrigues  of  his  step-mother  Kaikeyij  did  not  take  place  then,  but 
iourteen  years  later,  after  the  death  of  Dasaratha,  an  account  of  the  preparatory 
ceremonies  is  given  in  the  Ayodhydkdnda    (Book  II.)  as  well  as  in  the  Yuddha' 
JKdn^a  (Boak  VI.)  of  the  B^m&yana,  but  an  account  of  the  complete  ceremony 
in  the  latter  book  alone.    According  to  the  Ayodhydkdnda,  on  the  day  preceding; 
the   intended  inauguration  Rdma  and  his  wife  Sitd  held  a  fast,  and  in  the 
night  they  performed  this  preliminary  rite :  Mdma  having  made  his  ablutions, 
approached   the  idol  of  Ndrdyana,   took   a   cup  of   clarified    butter,    as  the 
religious  law  prescribes,  made  a  libation  of  it  into  the  kindled  fire,  and  drank 
the  reuaainder  while  wishing  what  was  agreeable  to  his  heart.    Then,  with  his 
mind  fixed  on  the  divinity  he  lay,  silent  and  composed,  together  with  Sitd,  on  a 
bed  of  Kusa-grass,  which  was  spread  before  the  altar  of  Vishnu,  until  the  last 
-watch  of  the  Dight,  when  he  awoke  and  ordered  the  palace  to  be  prepared  for 
the  solemnity.    At  day-break  reminded  of  the  time  by  the  voices  of  the  bards, 
he  performed  the  usual  morning  devotion  and  praised  the  divinity.    In  the 
meantime  the  town  Ayodhy^  had  assumed  a  festive  appearance  and  the  in- 
auguration implements  had  been  arranged golden  water-jars,  an  orna- 
mented throne-seat,  a  chariot  covered  with  a  splendid  tiger-skin,  water  taken 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  Jumna,  as  well  as  from  other  sacred 
rivers,  tanks,  wells,  lakes,  and  from  all  oceans,  honey,  curd,  clarified  butter, 
fried  grain,  Kusargrass,  flowers,  milk;  besides,  eight  beautiful  damsels,  and  a 
aplendid  furious  elephant:  golden  and  silver  jars,  filled  with  water,  covered  with 
Udumbara  branches  and  various  lotus  flowers,  besides  a  white  jewelled  chmirie, 
a  white  splendid  parasol^  a  white  bull,  a  white  horse,  all  manner  of  musical 

instruments  and  bards In  the  preceding  chapter there  are  mentioned 

two  white  chourie*  instead  of  one,  and  all  kinds  of  seeds,  perfumes  and  jewels,  a 
ficimitar,  a  bow,  a  litter,  a  golden  vase,  and  a  blazing  fire,  and  amongst  the 
living  implements  of  the  pageant,  instead  of  the  bards,  gaudy  courtesans,  and 
besides  the  eight  damsels,  professors  of  divinity,  Br&hmanas,  cows  and  pure 
kinds  of  wild  beasts  and  biids,  the  chiefs  of  town  and  country-people  and  the 

citizens  with  their  train.' 

Page  109. 

Then  with  the  royal  chaplains  they 
Took  each  his  place  in  long  array. 

The  twice-horn  chiefs,  with  zealous  heed, 

Made  ready  what  the  rite  would  need, 
*  Now  about  the  office  of  a  Purohita  (house-priest).    The  gods  do  not  eat 
the  food  offered  by  a  king,  who  has  no    house-priest  (Purohita).    Thence  the 
king  even  when  (not)  intending  to  bring  a  sacrifice,  should  appoint  a  Br&hman 
to  the  office  of  house-priest.'    Hauq's  Aitareya  Brdhmanam.    Vol,  II.  p,  538. 
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Pag«  110, 

There  by  the  gate  the  Sdras  screamed. 
The  S&ras  or  Indian  Crane  is  a  magnificent  bird  easily  domesticated  and 
speedily  constituting  himself  the  watchman  of  his  master's  honse  and  garden. 
tJnfortunately  he  soon  becomes  a  troublesome  and  even  dangerous  dependent, 
attacking  strangers  with  his  long  bill  and  powerful  wings,  and  warring  especially 
upon  *  small  infantry*  with  unrelenting  ferocity. 

Page  120. 

My  mothert  or  my  sire  the  king. 

All  the  wives  of  the  king  his  father  are  regarded  and  s^ken  of  by  B4ma 
M  his  mothers. 

Page  125. 
Such  Ueasmgs  as  the  Gods  o*er joyed 
Poured  forth  when  Vritra  vfos  destroyed, 

'  Mythology  regards  Vritra  as  a  demon  or  Asur,  the  implacable  enemy  of 
Indra,  but  this  is  not  the  primitive  idea  contained  in  the  name  of  Vritra.  Id 
the  hymns  of  the  Veda  Vritra  appears  to  be  the  thick  dark  cloud  which  Indra 
the  God  of  the  firmament  attacks  and  disperses  with  his  thunderbolt.*  Gcmkbesio. 

*  In  that  class  o!  Rig-veda  hymns  which  there  is  reason  to  look  upon  as 
the  oldest  portion  of  Vedic  poetry,  the  character  of  Indra  is  that  of  a  mighty 
ruler  of  the  firmament,  and  his  principal  feat  is  that  of  conquering  the  demon 
Vritra^  a  symbolical  personification  of  the  cloud  which  obstructs  the  clearness 
of  the  sky,  and  withholds  the  fructifying  rain  from  the  earth.  In  his  battles 
with  Vritra  he  is  therefore  described  as  *  opening  the  receptacles  of  the  waters^* 
as  '  cleaving  the  cloud'  with  his  '  far-whirling  thunderbolt/  as  *  casting  the  waters 
down  to  earth/  and  *  restoring  the  sun  to  the  sky.'  He  is  in  consequence  *  the 
upholder  of  heaven,  earth,  and  firmament/  and  the  god  *  who  has  engendered 
the  sun  and  the  dawn.'    Cqambibs's  Ctclopjssdia.  Indra. 

*  Throughout  these  hymns  two  images  stand  out  before  us  with  overpower- 
ing distinctness.  On  que  side  is  the  bright  god  of  the  heaven,  as  beneficent  as 
he  is  irresistible;  on  the  other  the  dbmon  of  night  and  of  darkness,  as  false  and 

treachorous  as  be  is  maliguant The  latter  las  his  name  Vritra,  from  var,  to 

veil,  indicates)  is  pre-eminently  the  thief  who  hides  away  the  rain-clouds But 

the  myth  is  yet  in  too  early  a  state  to  allow  of  the  definite  designations  which  are 
brought  before  us  in  the  conflicts  of  Zeus  with  Typhdn  and  his  monstrous 
progeny,  of  ApoUdn  with  the  Pythdn,  of  Bellerophdn  with.  Ghimaira  of  Oidipous 
with  the  Sphinx,  of  Hercules  with  Cacus,  of  Sigurd  with  the  dragon  Fafnir;  and 
thus  not  only  is  Vritra  known  by  many  names,  but  he  is  opposed  sometimes  by 
Indra,  sometimes  by  Agni  the  fire-god,  sometimes  by  Trita,  Brihaspati,  or  other 
deities;  or  rather  these  are  all  names  of  one  and  the  same  god  : 

7oXX«iii;  ovofidrwv  fiop<^fi  /jila. 

Cox's  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nationf^(j|^^£II,  p.  S$S, 
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Page  125. 
And  that  prized,  Kerb  whose  iovereign  power 
Preserves  from  dcwk  misforPane's  howr. 
*  And  yet  more  med'cinal  is  it  than  that  Moly, 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave  ; 
He  called  it  Hcemony,  and  gave  it  me, 
And  bade  me  keep  it  as  of  sovereign  use 
'  Gainst  all  enchantment,  mildew,  blast,  or  damp, 
Or  ghastly  furies*  apparition.*  Camus. 
The  Moly  of  Homer,  which  Dierbach  considers  to  have  been  the  Mandrake, 
is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  Miila  a  root. 

Page  136. 
True  is  the  ancient  saw  :  the  Neem 
Can  ne*er  distil  a  honeyed  stream. 
The  Neem  tree,  especially  in  the  Rains,  emits  a  strong  unpleasant  smell 
like  that  of  onions.    Its  leaves  however  make  an  excellent  cooling  poultice,  and 
the  Extract  of  Neem  is  an  admirable  remedy  for  cutaneous  disorders. 

Pagb  152. 
Who  of  Nishdda  lineage  came. 
The  following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Nish&das  is  taken  from  Wilson** 
VUhnu  Purdna,  Book  I.  Chap.  15.  'Afterwards  the  Munis  beheld  a  great  dust 
arise,  and  they  said  to  the  people  who  were  nigh  :  **  What  is  this?'*  And  the 
people  answered  and  said  :  **  Now  that  the  kingdom  is  without  a  king,  the  dis- 
honest men  have  begun  to  seize  the  property  of  their  neighbours.  The  great 
dust  that  you  behold,  excellent  Munis,  is  raised  by  troops  of  clustering  robbers, 
hastening  to  fall  upon  their  prey.*'  The  sages,  hearing  this,  consulted,  and 
together  rubbed  the  thigh  of  the  king  (Vena),  who  had  left  no  offspring,  to 
produce  a  son.  From  the  thigh,  thus  rubbed,  came  forth  a  being  of  the  com- 
.plexion  of  a  charred  stake,  with  flattened  features  (like  a  negro),  and  of  dwarfish 
stature.  "  What  am  I  to  do,'*  cried  he  eagerly  to  the  Munis.  "  Sit  down  (nishida),*' 
said  they.  And  thence  his  name  was  Nish&da.  His  descendants,  the  inh  abitants 
of  the  Yindhyft  mountain,  great  Muni,  are  still  called  Nish&das  and  are  charac- 
terized by  the  exterior  tokens  of  depravity.*  Professor  Wilson  adds,  in  his  note  on 
the  passage  :  '  The  Matsya  says  that  there  were  born  outcast  or  barbarous  races^ 
Mlechehhas,  as  black  as  coUyrium.  The  Bh^gavata  describes  an  individual  of 
dwarfish  stature,  with  short  arms  and  legs,  of  a  complexion  as  black  as  a  crow, 
with  projecting  chin,  broad  flat  nose,  red  eyes,  and  tawny  hair,  whose  descen- 
dants were  mountaineers  and  foresters.  The  Padma  iBhiimi  Khanda)  has  a 
similar  description  ;  adding  to  the  dwarfish  stature  and  black  complexion,  a 
wide  mouth,  large  ears,  and  a  protuberant  belly.  It  also  particularizes  his  post- 
erity as  Nishftdas,  Kir&tas,  Bhillas,  and  other  barbarians  and  Mlechehhas,  living 
in  woods  and  on  mountains.  These  passages  intend,  and  do  not  much  exaggerate* 
the  uncouth  appearance  of  the  Oonds,  Koles,  Bhils,  and  other  uncivilized  tribes, 
scattered  along  the  forests  and  mountains  of  Central  India  from  Behar  to  Eban- 
desh,  and  who  are,  not  improbably,  the  predecessors  of  the  present  occupants  of 
the  cultivated  portions  of  the  country.  They  are  always  very  black,  ill-shapen, 
and  dwarfish,  and  have  countenances  of  a  very  African  character.*       _ 
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Mana  gives  a  different  origin  of  the  Nish&das  as  the  offspring  of  a  BriUum 
lather  and  a  Sddra  mother*    See  Muir'a  Sanskrit  Texts^  VoL  I,  p,  4dL 

PagB  167. 
Beneath  a  fig-tree*  s  mighty  shades 
WUh  cotmtless  pendent  thoots  displayed. 
*  So  oouQselled  he,  and  both  together  went 
Into  the  thickest  wood ;  there  soon  they  choatf 
The  fig-tree :  not  that  kind  for  fruit  renowned. 
But  such  as  at  this  day,  to  Indians  known. 
In  Malabar  or  Oecoan  spreads  her  arms 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  that  io  the  ground 
The  bended  twigs  take  root,  and  daughters  grow 
About  the  mother  tree,  a  pillared  shade 
High  overarched,  and  echoing  walks  between.' 

Paradise  Lott^  Book  UL 
Page  161. 
Nowt  Lakshmanf  as  our  eot  is  made, 
Must  sacrifice  be  duly  paid. 
The  rites  performed  in  India  on  the  completion  of  a  house  are  represented 
in  modern  Europe  by  the  familiar  '  house-warming.* 

Page  169. 
/  longed  with  aU  my  lawless  wiU 
Some  elephant  hy  night  to  kiU, 
One  of  the  regal  or  military  caste  was  forbidden  to  kill  an  elephant  ezeeyt 
in  battle. 

Thy  hand  has  m>ade  no  Brdhman  Heed. 

*The  punishment  which  the  Code  of  Mann  awards  to  the  slayer  of  a 
Brahman  was  to  be  branded  ia  the  forehead  with  the  mark  of  a  headless  corpse, 
and  entirely  banished  from  society;  this  being  apparently  commutable  for  a  ^ne. 
The  poem  is  therefore  in  accordance  with  the  Code  regarding  the  peculiar  guilt 
of  killing  Brahmans;  but  in  allowing  a  hermit  who  was  not  a  Dmja  (twice-bonu 
to  go  to  heaven,  the  poem  is  far  in  advance  of  the  Code.  The  youth  in  the  poem 
is  allowed  to  read  the  Veda,  and  to  accumulate  merit  by  his  own  as  well  as  hit 
father's  pious  acts  ;  whereas  the  exclusive  Code  reserves  all  such  privileges  to 
Dwyas  invested  with  the  sacred  cord.'  Mrs.  Speib's  Life  in  Ancient  India,  p.  107. 

Page  174. 
THE  PRAISE  OF  KINGS. 
'  Compare  this  magnificent  eulogium  of  kings  and  kingly  government  with 
what  i^amuel  pays  of  the  king  and  his  authority  :  And  Samuel  told  all  the  words 
of  the  Lord  unto  the  people  that  asked  of  him  a  king. 

And  he  said,  This  will  be  the  manner  of  the  king  that  shall  reign  over  yon: 
He  will  take  your  sons,  and  appoint  them  for  himself,  for  his  chariots,  and  to 
be  his  horsemen ;  and  some  shall  run  before  his  chariots. 
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And  Tie  will  RpP^JJnt  ^im  captains  over  thousands,  and  captains  over 'fifties, 
and  tvill  set  them  to  ear  his  ground,  and  to  reap  Uis  hanrest,  and  to  make  his  in> 
BtrumehtDf  war^  and  instruuletits  of  his  chariots. 

And  he  will  talte  your  daughters  to  be  confectionaries,  and  to  be  cooks, 
and  to  be  bakers. 

And  he  ^ill  take  your  fields,  and  yotir  Vineyards  and  yotir  oliveyards,  even 
thi^  best  of  th^mi  and  gitd  them  to  his  servants^ 

And  he  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed,  and  of  your  vineyaidsi  find  give 
to  his  officers^  and  to  his  servants. 

And  he  ^ili  take  your  men-servants,  and  yodr  maid-servants,  and  your 
l^oodliest  young  men,  ttnd  you^  ftsses.  ctnd  put  them  to  his  Work. 

He  will  take  the  tenth  of  your  sheep :  and  ye  shall  be  his  servants. 

And  ye  shall  cry  out  in  that  day  because  of  your  kilig  whicih  ye  shall  have 
f^hosen  you.    I.  Samnel^  YIII. 

Ill  tndia  kingly  governmefit  was  ahdient  and  consecrated  by  tradition : 
i^bende  to  Change  it  seemed  disorderly  and  revolutionary :  in  Judsea  theocracy 
vr9»  ancient  and  consecrated  by  tradition,  and  therefore  the  innovation  which 
ipvoold  substitute  a  king  was  Represented  as  full  of  dangers.'   GobrbSioi 
fiALMALr,    PAGii;6. 

Aecotding  to  the  Bengal  recension  S&lmalf  appears  to  have  been  another 
name  of  the  Vip&s&.  ^dlmalimay  be  an  epithet  signifying  lich  in  Bomboz 
heptaphyllon.    The  commentator  makes  another  river  out  of  the  word* 

BHABAT'S  RETUBN,  Pagts  VtB. 
*  Two  routes  from  Ayodhy&  to  B&jagr!ha  or  Girivraja  orc  described.  That 
taken  by  the  envoys  appears  to  have  been  the  shorter  one>  and  we  are  dot  told 
..ifvhy  Bharat  returned  by  a  different  road.  The  capital  of  the  Kekayas  lay  to  the 
west  of  the  Vip^&i  Between  it  and  the  ^atadru  stretched  the  country  of  tbe 
B&hlkas.  Upon  the  remaining  portion  of  the  road  the  two  recensions  differ* 
According  to  that  of  Bengal  there  follow  towards  thd  eOst  the  river  Indamatf, 
then  the  town  Ajak&la  belonging  to  the  Bodhi,  then  Bhuling&,  then  the  river 
darada94^    According  to  the  other  instead  of  the  first  river  comes  the  Ikshu- 

inad Instead  of  the  first  toWn  Abhik&la,  instead  of  the  second  fikUling&,  then 

the  second  river.    According  to  the  direction  of  the  route  both  the  above-men- 
tioned rivers  must  be  tributaries  of  the  ^atadr(i The  Mad  then  crossed  the 

Tttmun&< Jumna),  led  beyond  that  rivcr  through  the  Country  of  the  Panch^as,  and 
reached  the  Ganges  at  HfistinapuTa,  where  the  ferry  was<  Thence  it  led  over  the 
R&magang&  and  its  eastern  tributaries,  then  over  the  Gomati,  and  then  in  a 
soathern  direction  along  the  M&lini,  be^rond  Which  it  reached  AyOdhy&.  Ib 
Bharat's  journey  the  following  rivets  are  passed  from  west  to  east  i  Kufikoshtikd, 
Vttdnikd,  Kupikdf  Kapitati^  Gomati  aCoordingf  tO  Schlegel,  and  Hiranyavati* 
Vttdrikdf  KupUdf  Kapimti^  Gomdti  according  to  Gorresio.  As  these  rivers  are 
to  be  looked  for  on  the  east  of  the  Ganges,  the  first  inust  be  the  modern  iCoh, 
a  small  affluent  of  the  R&magangfi,  over  Which  the  highway  cannot  have  gone  as 
it  bends  too  far  to  the  north.  The  Itit&nik4  oi*  Utt&rikd  must  be  the  It&magang6, 
the  Eu(ik&  or  Kutil&  its  eastern  tributary  Kosild»  the  Kapivati  the  neict 
tributary  whioh  on  the  maps  has  diffej^i  ilAmes,  Ourra  or  above  KoilaiB, 
37 
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lower  down  Bkaipt.  i^he  GkMnati  (OocHntee)  retains  its  old  name.  The  M&linf, 
mentioned  only  in  the  enyoys'  journey,  mu9t  have  been  the  western  tributary^ 
of  the  Sarayti  now  called  Chuk&.'  Lassbn's  IndiscAe  AUefthumkunde,  VoL  II» 
p.  621.  ^ 

1»A(JB   183* 
WuU  tbortds  dtbaU  ihecy  Quieen^  fiit  this  f 

•Indian  belief  divided  the  univene  into  several  worlds  (lokdk),  THw 
ihr^  princi|>al  worlds  were  lieaven,  eai'th,  and  hell.  But  according  to  another 
division  there  weife  seven  :  Bhiirloka  or  the  earth,  Bhnvarloka  or  the  space  be* 
tween  the earthand  the  sun,  the  seat  al  the  Munis^  Siddhas,  &c.,  I^varioka  or  the 
heaven  of  Indra  between  the  sun  and  the  polar  star,  and  the  seventh  Brahmaioka 
or  the  world  of  Brahma.  Spirits  which  reached  the  last  were.exempt  from  being 
bom  again*'   Gobbbsio^ 

f»A(i«  203. 
When  frpm  a  milium  herbs  a  Uaze 
Of  their  ovin  luminous  glory  plays. 

Thk  mentiott  of  kmbent  flames  emitted  by  herbs  at  night  may  be  com- 
pared with  Lucan's  description  of  a  similar  phenomenon  in  tl^e  Droidieal  iat9^ 
near  Marseilles,  (Pha^aalia,  tit.  420.;. 

Nan  ardent  is  fulgere  incendia  sllvae^ 

Seneca,  speaking  of  Argolis,  (Thyestes,  Act  IT)^  stoys  :— 

I'ota  solet 

Micare  Hammtt  nlva,  et  exe^tfae  trabes 
Ardent  Hne  igni. 

Thus  also  the  bush  at  Horeb  (Exod.  it)  darned,  bilt  wur  dot  Ootfi^tittied. 
l%e  Indian  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is,  that  the  sun  before  ifO  9els 
•deposits  his  rays  for  the  night  with  the  deciduous  plants.    See  Jdft/Tnal  (ff  R,  As, 
•S.  Bengal,  VoL  11.  p.  839. 

VAiiE  219. 
fTe  ranh  the  Buddhist  wUh  the  thief i 

Schl^el  says  in  his  Preface  I'LdbfiCo  vestigioinsistitV.  CI.  ^eieteHvM^ 
prof  QoUingenm^  in  libro  suo  de  commerc^iis  veterum  pc^utorom  tOpF.  Vol. 
Hist.  Xll»pag.  129,)  dum  putat^ex  mentione  sectatoi'am  Buddhae  secundo 
libro  Bameidos  iniectade  tempore^  quo  totum  carmen  sit  conditum,  quicquam 

legitime  concludi  posse ....Sunt  versus  spurii,  reieeti  a  Bengalis  in  sola  com- 

mentatonfm  recensione  legilntur.  Buddhas  quidem  mille  fere  ^tsoSA  ante 
Christum  natun  vixit :  sed  post  mi^ta  demumseciula,  odiointemecivo  inter 
Brachmanos  et  Buddhae  sectatores  orto,  his  denique  ex  India  pnlsis,  fingi  potnit 
imquissima  crimination  eos  animi  immortalltatem  poenasque  et  praemia  in  vita 
f  utura  negare.    Praeterea  metrum,  quo  concinnati  sunt  hi  veifeKis,  de  quo  metio 

mox  disseram^  recentiorem  aetatem  arguit.^ .<....^. Poenitet  me ; 

'  nunc  mei  consilii,  quod  non  staj^m  ab  initio|..<.........eiecer!m  cuncta  disticha 

divensis  a  sloco  vtdgari  metris  composlta^  Meti^  sunt  duo  :  pariter  ambo  cons- 
tant quatuor  hemisticMis  inter  se  aequalibuiE(,  jdterum  imdenamm  syUabanuD, 
alterma  duodenaitmi,  hune  in  mpdum ;  digitized  by.  GpQgle 
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Cnias  generis  versus  in  primo  et  geciinclo  Bameidos  libvo  nusquam  nisi  ad 
finem  capitum  apposita  inveninntur,  et  huic  looo  unioe  sunt  aooommodata,  quasi 
peroratio,  lyriois  numeris  assuigens,  quo  magis  oaoorae  oadani  olausulae  :  sicut 
muslci  in  oonoentibus  extremis  ontnium  vooum  instrumentorumque  iotu  lortiore- 
smres  peroellere  amant  Igitur  disticha  ilia  non  antediviaionem  per  capita  illatam 
addi  potuerunt;  l^ano  autem  grammatiois  deberi  argumento  est  ipse  reoensiononi 
dissensus,  manifesto  inde  ortus,  quod  singuli  editores  in  ea  constitueuda  sua 
quisque  iudioio  usi  sunt;  praeterquam  quod  non  oredibile  est,  poetam  artis  suae 
peritum  mM^ationem  oontiQuam  iu  membra  tam  miuuta  disgeouisse.  Porrq 
disoolor  est  diotio:  magniloquentia  affeotatur,  sed  nimis  turgida  ilia  atque  elEust^ 
oeo  sententiarum  pondere  satis  sui^ulta.  Denique  nihil  fere  noyi  a£^rtur :  ampli 
ficauturprius  diota,  rarius  aliquid  ei(  oapite  sequente  antioipatur.  Si  quisap* 
pendices  l^osce  legendo  trau^Iiat,  sentiet  slocum  ultimun^  oum  primo  oapitia 
proj^imi  apte  ooagmentatum*  neQ  une  vi  quadam  inde  avqlsum.  ^usmodi  yersua 
#xhibet  utraque  reoensio,  Be4  modo  baeQ  modo  ilia  plures  pimoioresve  Aomero,  et 
i0ctio  interdum  magnopere  variatt' 

"  Tl^e  narratiye  of  E&ma*s  exile  in  the  jm)4*le  is  oqe  of  the  moit  obsaorn 
portions  of  the  i^&m&yana,  inasmuch  i^  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  trace  of  the 
original  tradition,  or  any  illustration  of  actual  lifQ  and  manners,  beyond  the 
ftrtificial  life  of  self -mortification  and  selfdenial  said  to  have  l)een  led  by  the 
Brahman  sages  of  olden  time.  At  the  same  time,  howeveii,  the  stery  throws  some 
light  upon  the  significance  of  the  poem,  and  upon  the  chavaoter  in  whiek  the 
^rahmanical  author  desired  to  represent  E&ma ;  and  consequently  it  deservea 
more  serious  consideration  than  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  would  other- 
wise seem  to  imply, 

According  to  the  R&m&yana.  the  hero  B&ma  spent  more  than  thirteen 
y^ars  of  his  exile  in  wandering  amongst  the  different  ^rahmanical  settlements. 
Which  appear  to  have  been  scattered  over  the  country  between  the  Ckmges  an^ 
•the  God&veri ;  his  wanderings  extending  from  the  hiU  of .€hitra-k6ta  in  Bunde^i 
Irand,  to  the  modem  town  of  Nasik  on  the  western  side  of  India,  near  the  source 
of  the  €k)d6veri  river,  and  about  seventy «five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Bombay, 
The  appearance  of  these  Brahmanical  hermitages  in  the  country  |ar  away  to  the 
south  of  the  Raj  of  Kasala,  seems  to  call  for  critical  inquiry.  Each  hermi^tage  is 
said  to  have  bdonged  to  some  particular  sage,  who  is  famous  in  Bnafamaniea^ 
tradition.  But  whether  the  sages  named  were  really  contemporaries  of  B&ma,  or 
whether  they  could  possibly  have  flourished  at  one  and  the  same  period,  is  open 
to  serious  question.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  fix  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
the  relative  chronology  of  the  several  sages,  who  are  said  to  have  been  visited  by 
Bdmai  but  stUl  it  seems  tolerably  clear  that  some  b^onged  to  an*  age  far  an- 
terior to  that  in  which  the  B&m6yana  was  composed,  and  probably  t^  an  age  att<^ 
terior  to  that  in  which  BtoMt  exilited  as  a  real  and  hving  personage ;  whilst,  at 
least,  one  sage  is  to  be  found  who  could  only  have  existed  in  the  age  during 
which  i^e  B&m&yana  was  produced  in  its  present  form.  The  main  proofs  of  these 
inferences  are  as  follows.  An  interval  of  many  centuries  seems  to  have  elapsed 
between  the  oompoaition  of  the  Big^Yeda  and  that  of  the  BtoUiyaaa ;  a  eo«cli«»ie9 
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which  ha8  lonn:  been  pfO?ed  hy  the  evideooe  of  language,  and  is  generally  aeeeptfld 
by  Sanskrit  sohoUra.  But  tbree^  pf  the  sages,  said  to  have  been  contemponuy 
with  Bjuna,  ni^inely,  Visv&mitra,  Atr!  and  Agastya,  are  Irequeiitly  mentioQ^  is 
the  hymns  of  the  Big- Veda ;  whilst  V41miki,  the  sage  dwelling  at  Ohitra^kiits, 
is  said  to  have  been  himself  the  composer  of  the  R&m&yana.  Again,  the  sage  Atri, 
Hrhom  R4ma  visited  immediately  after  his  departure  from  Chitro-kiitav  appears 
fn  the  genealogical' list  preserved  in  the  Mf^U^  Rh^rata,  as  the  pFogenitoF  of  the 
Moon,  and  consequently  as  the  first  ancestor  of  the  Lunar  race :  whilst  his  grand- 
son Bu4dha  I  Budha  1  is  said  to  have  married  114,  the  daughter  of  IkhsvlUcn 
Who  was  himself  the  ren^ote  ancestor  of  the  Solar  race  of  Ayodhy^  from  whom 
Bfim^  was  removed  by  many  generations.  These  cftnclnsions  are  not  perhaps  based 
upon  absolute  proof,  because  they  are  drawn  from  uh trustworthy  authorities; 
but  still  the  chfonological  difficulties  have  been  fully  apprehended  by  the  Pnn- 
dits,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  reconcile  all  contradictions  by  Fepresent- 
ing  the  sages  to  have  lived  thousands  of  years,  and  to  have  often  re-appeared  apon 
earth  in  different  ages  widely  removed  from  each  other.  Modern  science  refuses 
to  accept  such  explanations ;  and  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  con- 
elusion  that  if  V&lmiki  composed  the  B&m&yai^a  in  the  form  of  Sanskrit  in  whidi 
it  has  been  preserved,  he  could  not  have  flourished  in  the  same  age  as  the  sages 
who  are  named  in  the  Qig-Veda."    WHBBLitR*s  Mi$Ury  of  India,  Vid.  II,  229. 

Paqe  249. 
4tM^  ^ing  ^im4lai/a'»  Child, 
nm&  ov  Pftrvat!,  was  the  daughter  of  Himalaya  and  Meni.  She  is  the 
heroiiie  ut  5^d^'3  ^t^mdrd-^mbhava  or  Birth  qfthe  War-God^ 

Page  2^, 

Strong  KunibhaJtarna  slumbering  deep 

Jn  chains  of  i^eveT'Onding  8^p» 

^f  ^umhhakar^a*  the  gigantic  hroi>her  of  the  titanic  R&van,— named  from 
the  si^e  of  his  ears  which  cpuld  contain  a  Ktimiha  or  large  water-jarr-jiad  sqch  an 
appetite  that  he  used  to  consun^e  six  Tnonthp*  provision^  in  a  single  day.  3rahmi, 
to  relieve  the  alarm  of  the  world,  which  had  begun  to  entertain  serious  apprehen* 
sious  of  being  eateu  up,  decreed  that  the  giaut  should  sleep  six  months  at  a  time 
aud  wa^e  for  Qn)y  Que  day  during  which  he  Height  consume  his  six  mouths'  allow- 
ance without  trespassing  unduly  on  tbe  repfEo4uo<4ve  capabilitiies  of  the  earth." 
?(fen^nfnn  th^  lidm4i^qn^  p.  1%  ?nd  Edit. 

PAQB  257. 
J^he  i^iva,  w^n  hU  angry  might 
^Stayed  Dahsha'g  sacrificial  rite. 

The  foUowIng  spirited  versiou  of  this  old  etory  ip  Uom  the  pen  of  Mr.  W. 
Waterfield ; 

^^This  is  a  favorite  subject  o|  Hiud^  sculpture,  especially  on  the  ^mplei 
of  Shiva,  such  as  the  caves  of  !E;iephanta  and  IJllora.  It,  no  doubt,  is  au  allegory 
of  the  contest  between  the  followers  of  Sfeiva  aud  the  worshippers  of  the  Ele- 
ments, who  observed  the  old  ritual  Qf  the  Vedas ;  iu  which  the  name  of  Shiva  is 
never  meutioued.1  oigtzedbyGoOgle 
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IHiktba  for  devotion 

Made  a  mighty  feast ; 
Milk  »nd  curds  and  butter. 

Flesh  of  bird  and  beast, 
Bioe  and  spioe  and  honey, 

Sweetmeats  ghf  and  gur,i 
Oifts  for  all  the  Br^hmans, 

Food  for  all  the  poor. 

At  the  gi^tes  of  Gang&< 
Daksha  held  his  feast ; 

Galled  the  gods  unto  it. 
Greatest  as  the  least. 

All  the  gods  were  gathered 
Bound  with  one  aooord ; 
All  the  gods  hut  Um6, 
.   AU  but  Um4*s  lord, 

Um&  Bftt  with  Shiva 

On  Kail^  hill ; 
Bound  them  stood  the  Budrfts 

Watohing  for  their  will. 

Who  is  th^s  thftt  cometh 

Lilting  to  his  lute  ? 
All  the  birds  of  heaven 

Heard  his  music,  mute. 

Bound  his  head  a  garland 

Rich  of  hue  was  wreathed  : 
Every  sweetest  odour 

From  its  blossoms  breathed. 
'Tis  the  Muni  Nftrad  ; 

'Mong  the  gods  he  lares, 
Ever  making  mischief 

By  the  tales  h^  bears, 

"  Hail  to  lovely  Um6 1 

Hail  to  iJm^B  lord) 
Wherefore  are  they  absent 

For  her  father's  board  ? 

*' multiplied  his  merite 
Would  be  truly  thrice, 

Could  he  gfiin  your  fiivoor 
For  his  saoritiQe.*' 

Worth,  of  heurt  was  Um6  : 
To  her  lord  she  spake  :-^ 

••  Why  dost  thou,  the  mighty. 
Of  noritepiurtake? 

"  Straight  I  speed  to  Pakshu 

Such  A  sight  to  see : 
If  he  be  my  father, 

^e  must  welcome  thee.** 
Wondrous  "was  in  glory 

Daksha's  holy  rite  j 
Never  had  creation 

Viewed  so  brave  a  sight. 


1  Ghl :  clarified  butter.  Our:  molasses. 
•  «  Haridwar  (Anglicd  Hurdwar)  where 
the  Ganges  enters  the  plain  country. 


Gods,  and  nymphi>,  and  fathers, 
Sages,  Br&hmaiis,  sprites, — 

Every  diverse  creature 
Wrought  that  rite  of  rites. 

Quickly  then  a  quaking 

Fell  on  all  from  far  ; 
Um6  stood  among  them 

On  her  lion  car. 
**  Greeting,  gods  and  sages. 

Greeting,  father  mine  I 
Work  hath  wondrous  virtue. 

Where  such  aids  combine. 

**  Guest'hall  never  gathered 

Goodlier  company  ; 
Seemeth  all  are  welcome. 

All  the  gods  but  me,'* 

Spake  the  Muni  Dakaha, 

St^m  and  cold  his  tone  ;-- 
**  Welcome  thou,  too,  daughter. 

Since  thou  oom'st  aloue. 
**But  thy  frenzied  husband 

Suits  another  shrine ; 
He  is  no  partaker 

Of  this  feast  of  mine. 
*<  He  who  walks  in  darkness 

Loves  no  deeds  of  light ; 
He  who  herds  with  demons 

Shuns  each  kindly  sprite. 

•*  Let  him  wander  naked,^ 
Wizard  weapons  wield,— 

Dance  his  frantic  measure 
Bound  the  funeral  field. 

♦*  Art  thou  yet  delighted 

With  the  reeking  hide. 
Body  smeared  with  ashes. 

Skulls  in  neoklaoe  tied  ? 
•♦  Thou  to  love  this  monster  t 

Thou  to  plead  hia  part! 
Know  the  moon  and  Gang4 

Share  that  faitlilees  heart. 

**  Vainly  art  thou  vying 
With  thy  rivals'  charms : 

Are  not  coils  of  serpents 
Softer  than  thine  arms  ? " 

Words  like  these  from  Daksha 
Dakiha's  daughter  heard : 

Then  a  sadden  passio^i 
AH  her  bosom  stirred. 

Eyes  with  fury  flashing. 

Speechless  in  her  ire, 
Headlong  did  she  hurl  her 

'  Mid  the  holy  fire. 

Then  a  trembling  terror 

Overcame  each  one. 
And  their  minds  were  troubled 

Like  a  darkened  sun  ;  - 
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And  a  cruel  Visfon, 

Face  of  1  urid  ^ame, 
Unix's  Wr^th  Incamate»    . 

From  tl^e  aUar  oame. 

Piendlike  forms  by  thousands 

Started  from  his  8i4o» 
'  Qainst  the  saqrifioers 

All  their- n^ight  tl^ey  plied ; 
Till  the  eaints  availed  not 

Strength  lil^e  theirs  to  stay, 
^.nd  the  gods  distracted 

Turued  aad  Qed  away. 

pufabed  were  hymneaqcl chanting, 
Priei^r^  were  n^ coked  and  spurneq; 

food  dedled  ^nd  scattered; 
Altars  overmmed. — 

Then,  to  save  ^he  object 

Sought  at  di^ch  a  price, 
|jike  a  deer  in  gemb lance 

Sped  the  sf^uiitiqe. 


Soaring  towMd  ibe  hsMaOi^ 
Through  the  sky  it  fled  ? 

But  the  Budras  chasing 
Smote  away  its  head. 

Prostrate  on  the  pavement 

Qaksha  fell  dismayed  :— 
f '  Kifi^btiest,  thou  hast  oonqo^ied ; 

Thee  we  ask  for  aid. 
*f  Let  not  our  ohlationg 

AH  be  rendered  vain  ; 
Jiet  oHr  toilsome  labour 

Full  f  |?uition  gain^" 

fright  the  broken  altars 
Shonp  wfth  Shiva's  form ; 

^  Be  it  SQ  ! "  His  blessing 
Scotched  that  f  n^ntic  storm* 

Soon  his  anger  o^^sesi 
Though  it  soon  arise  ; — 

Put  the  Deer's  QcihI  ever 
Blajies  ip  the  skies.^ 


URVAfir,  Paqb  286. 

**  The  pepsonifioation  of  Urvasf  l^erself  is  as  thin  as  that  of  B6s  of  SlelSnl. 
Her  name  is  often  found  in  the  Yeda  as  a  nie^  name  for  the  morrifng,  and  in  the 
plural  number  it  is  used  to  denote  the  dawns  which  passing  over  n^en  brin^  them 
to  old  age  and  death.  Urvasi  in  the  bright  flush  of  light  overspreading  the  heaveq  • 
before  the  sun  rises,  and  is  bnt  another  f orn^  of  the  many  n^ythioal  beings  o| 
Greek  mythology  whose  nances  ti^ke  us  baqk  to  the  same  idea  or  the  same;  root, 
As  the  dawn  in  the  Tedic  hymns  is  called  Uriiki,  the  far-going  (Tdlephassa,  TSle- 
phos),  so  is  she  also  Druasi,  the  wide-existing  or  .wide-spreading ;  as  are  Burdp^ 
Euryanassa*  Euryphassa,  and  n^any  more  of  the  aiste^  of  Athdnd  i^nd  Ap^roditg. 
As  such  she  is  the  mother  of  Yivaishtha,  the  bright  being,  as  Oidipous  is  the  son 
of  lokasti :  and  althongh  Yasishtha,  like  Oidipoust  has  beooihe  a  n^ortal  h^rd  or 
sage,  he  is  still  the  son  of  Mitra  j^nd  Yarui^a,  of  night  and  day.  Her  lover  Piirflra- 
vas  is  the  counterpart  of  the  Hellenic  Polydeuk^  ;  but  the  continuance  of  her 
union  with  him  depends  on  the  condition  that  she  neyer  sees  hin^  unclothed.  Bnt 
the  Gandharvas,  impi^tient  of  her  long  sojourn  among  mortal  n]^en  resolved  to 
bring  her  back  to  their  bright  hon^e ;  and  Puriiravas  ;&  thus  led  unwitingly  to  disre- 
gard her  warning.  A  ewe  with  two  lambs  was  tied  to  h^r  coUch,  and  the  Gandharvaa 
stole  one  of  them ;  Urvast  said,  *<  They  ti^ke  away  my  darling,  a§i  if  I  lived  in  a 
land  where  there  is  no  hero  and  no  man."  They  stole  the  second,  and  ahe  upbraided 
her  husband  again.  Then  Puriiravas  looked  and  si^id,  :*  How  can  that  be  a  land 
without  heroes  or  men  where  I  am  ?''  And  naked  he  sprang  up ;  he  thought  it 
was  too  long  to  put  on  his  dress.  Then  the  Gandharvas  sent  a  flash  of  lighting, 
and  Urvast  saw  her  husband  naked  as  by  daylight.  Then  she  vanished.  '-^I  come 
back/*  she  said,  and  went,  '  Then  he  bewailed  his  vanished  love  in  bitter  grief.' 
Her  promise  to  return  was  f ulfilledi,  but  for  a  moment  only,  at  the  Lotos-lake, 
and  Pur^avas  in  vain  beseeches  her  to  tarry  longer.  *  What  shall  I  do  wi&  f^ 
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speech  V  Ib  tbe  an^ww  of  Urvast.  *  I  am  gone  like  the  first  df  th«  dawns(.  Piiri^ra- 
vas,  go  home  again.  I  am  hard  to  be  caught  lilse  the  winds.  Her  lover  is  in  littefi' 
despair  ;  but  when  he  lies  down  to  die,  the  heart  of  Urvaa!  was  melted,  and  shd 
bids  him  come  to  her  on  the  last  night  of  the  year.  On  that  night  only  he  idiglit 
be  with  her  ;  but  a  son  should  be  born  to  him.  On  that  day  he  we  at  up  to  the 
golden  seats,  and  there  Urvasi  told  him  that  the  OandUarvas  would  gradt  hint 
ODe  wish,  and  that  he  must  make  his  choice.  '  Choose  thou  fof  me,'  he  said  ;  dud 
she  answered,  *  Say  to  them^  Let  me  be  one  ot  you.' 

Cox's  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  NoHoMi  VoL  I.  p;  397/ 
Page  824.         . 
The  sitvereign  of  the  Vdnat  race. 

**  V&nar  is  one  o^  the  most  frequently  occurring  dames  by  irhich  the  pk>e'ni 
balljs  the  monkeys  of  H&ma's  army.  Amon^  the  two  or  three  deirivabions  of  which 
the  word  Vftnar  is  susceptible,  one  is  that  Whi<5h  dedudes  it  from^i^  which  signi- 
fies a  yitood,  and  thus  Vftnar  would  mean  a  forester,  an  inhabitant  of  the  wood.  I 
have  said  elsewhere  that  tbci  monkeys^  the  Tanars/  whom  B4ma  led  to  the  con- 
quest of  Ceylon  were  fierce  woodland  tribes  who  odcupied  thef  mountainous 
regions  of  the  south  of  India,  where  thefir  descendants  may  .still  be  seen.  1  shall 
hence  forth  promiscuously  employ  the  word  Vdnar  to  denote  those  monkeys^  thosa 
fierce  combatantd  o|  £^4ma's  ftrmy/'  GObbesiq. 

Page  326^ 

No  change  afhue,  no  pose  of  limb 
Gave  sigri  that  aught  foas  false  in  hiittt 
Concuet  unfaltering,  Sfeeet  and  clear, 
Without  a  word  to  pdin  the  ear, 
From  chest  to  throat,  nor*  high  nor  lonf, 
Mis  accents  came  in  msasured  flow, 

Somefwhat  similarly  in  The  Squir^i  Tate  i 

*  He  with  a  dianly  voiee  said  his  message, 
After  the  form  used  in  Us  language^ 
Withouten  vice  of  syllable  or  of  letter. 
And  for  his  tale  shoUlde  seem  the  better 
Acicordant  to  his  wordes  was  his  chere, 
As  teachetit  art  of  speecih  theui  that  it  lere. 

Page  32d< 
BAJMA'S  AtLIANOE  WITH  StGRrVA. 
**  The  literal  interpretation  of  this  portion  of  the  R&m&yana  is  indeed  deeply 
.  tootisd  in  the  rixind  of  the  Hindu.   He  implieitly  believes  that  R4ma  is  Vishnu, 
r'wbo  became  incarnate  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  demon  Rdvana ;  that  he 
-  permitted  his  wife  to  be  (^aptuted  by  ^4vana  for  the  Hake  of  delivering  the  gods 
and  Brfthmadd  from  the  oppressions  of  the  R^kshasa ;   and  that  he  ultimately 
assembled  an  army  of  monkeys,  who  Were  the  progeny  of  the  gods,  and  led  them 
against  the    strong-hold  of  Havana  at  ladk^,  and  delivered  the  world  from  the 
tyrant  B&kBhftsa,  whilst  obtaining  ample  revenge  for  his  own  personal  wrongs. 
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One  other  point  se^ms  to  demand  consideration,  nam^f,  4ib6  t^ossi^ility  of 
such  an  alliiiliOe  as  that  whi<ih  tt^nia  1)9  raid  to  h-ive  Concluded  with  the  monkeys, 
t^his  possibility  will  of  course  be  dented  b\  modern  cHticp^  but  still  it  is  interesting 
to  trace  out  the  circumstances  which  seem  to  have  led  to  the  adceptance,  of  sQch  a 
wild  belief  by  the  dreamy  and  marvel  loving  Hindi.  The  south  of  India  swarma 
with  monkeys  of  curious  intelligence  and  rare  physical  powers.  Their  wonderfoi 
innciiict  for  organissation,  their  attachment  to  particular  localities,  their  occasiohal 
journeys  in  large  numbers  over  mountains  and  across  rlv^ers,  theif  obetiliatd 
assertion  of  supposed  rights,  and  the  ridiculous  cari<iature  which  they  exhibit  of 
all  that  is  animal  and  emotional  in  man,  would  naturally  create  a  deep  impres- 
sion     Indeed  the  habiU  of  monkeys  well  deserve  to  be  patiently  st&died; 

not  as  they  appear  in  confinement,  when  much  that  is  Revolting  in  their  nature  is 
developed,  btit  as  thef  appear  living  in  freedom  amongst  the  tfees  of  the  forest^ 
or  in  the  streets  of  crowded  Cities,  or  precincts  of  temples.  Such  a  study  would 
not  fail  to  awaken  strange  ideas ;  and  although  the  European  would  not  be  pf^ 
pared  to  regard  monkeys  as  saCred  animals,  he  mi^fht  be  led  to  speculate  as  to  their 
origiu  by  the  light  of  data«  which  are  at  present  unknown  to  the  natuAilist  whose 
observations  have  been  derived  from  the  menagerie  alone. 

Whatever,  however,  may  have  been  the  train  of  idead  vi^hich  led  the  fiUndd 
to  regard  the  monkey  as  a  being  half  human  and  half  ditine,  thefe  Cad  be  littid 
dotibt  that  in  the  R&m&yana  the  monkeys  of  southern  India  have  been  conf elud- 
ed with  what  may  be  called  the  aboriginal  people  of  the  country.  I^he  origin  of 
this  confusion  may  be  easily  conjectured.  Perchance  the  aborigines  of  the  country 
may  have  been  regarded  as  a  superior  kind  of  monkeys  ;  and  to  this  day  the  fea- 
tures of  the  Marawars,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  Camatic,  are  not  only  different  from  those  of  their  neighbours,  but 
are  of  a  character  calculated  to  confifm  the  conjecture.  Again,  it  is  probable 
that  the  army  of  aborigines  may  have  been  accompanied  by  outlying  bands  of 
monkeys  impelled  by  that  magpie-like  curiosity  and  Iovq  of  plunder  which  are 
the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  monkey  race ;  and  this  incident  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  story  that  the  army  was  composed  of  Monkeys." 

WheeXiBB'S  History  of  India,  Vol,  Ih  pp,  Sl^/i 

THE  PALL  OP  BALI,  Paqk  342. 
'<  As  tegards  the  narrative,  it  certainly  seems  to  refer  to  some  real  event 
amongst  the  aboriginal  tribeit ;  namely,  the  quarrel  between  an  elder  and  younger 
brother  for  the  possession  of  a  R&j ;  and  the  subsequent  alliance  of  B^ma  with 
the  younger  brother.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Bftma  appears  to  have 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  wrong  party,  for  the  right  of  B&li  was  evidently 
superior  to  that  of  ^ugriva  ;  and  it  is  especially  worthy  of  note  that  B^lma  com- 
passed the  death  of  B&li  by  an  act  contrary  to  all  the  laws  of  fair  fighting.  Again, 
B&ma  seems  to  have  tacitly  sanctioned  the  transfer  of  T&ra  from  B&li  to  Sugriva, 
which  was  directly'opposed  to  modern  rule^  although  in  conformity  with  the 
rude  customs  of  a  barbarous  age  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  to  this  day  the 
marriage  of  both  widows  and  divorced  women  is  practised  by  the  Marawars,  or 
aborigines  of  the  southern  Carnatic^  contrary  to  the  deeply-rooted  prejudice 
which  exists  against  such  unions  amongst  the  Hindtis  at  large." 

Whjseleb's  History  of  India,  Vol  II,  SSi 
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TflB  Van AB  Host,  pac«  370. 

«<  The  splendid  Maruttis  form  the  army  of  tndras,  the  red-haired  monkeys 
and   bears  that  of  B&mas ;  and  the  mythioal  and  solar  nature  of  the  monkeys 
and  bears  of  the  R&m4ya^am  manifests  itself  several  times.  The.  king  of  the 
tnonkeys  is  a  sun-god.  The  ancient  king  was  named  B&lin,  and  was  the  son  o£ 
Indras.   His  younger  brother  Sugrivasi  he  who  changes  his  shape  at  pleasure 
(^4mar<ipas),  who,  helped  by  H&mas,  usurped  his  throne,  is  said  to  be  own  child 
of  the  sun*    Here  it  is  evident  that  the  Vedic  antagonism  between   ludras  anc^ 
Vishnus  is  reproduced  in  a  zoological  and  entirely  apish  form.  The  old  Zeus  must 
give  way  to  the  new,  the  moon  to  the  sun,  the  evening  to  the  morning  sun,  the 
sun  of  winter  to  that  of  spring ;  the  young  son  betrays  and  overthrows  the  old 
oiie.........Rftmas,  who  treacherously  kills  the  old  king  of  the  monkeys,  B&lini  is 

the  equivalent  of  Vishnus,  who  hurls  his  predecessor  Indras  from  his  throne  ; 
and  Sugrivas,  the  new  king  of  the  monkeys  resembles  Indras  when  he  promises 
to  find  the  ravished  Sitd,  in  the  same  way  as  Vishnus  in  one  of  his  incarnations 
finds  again  the  lost  ved&s.  And  there  are  other  indications  in  the  B&md.yai;iam 
of  opposition  between  Indras  and  the  monkeys  who  assist  BAmas.  The  great 
monkey  Hanumant,  of  the  reddish  colour  of  gold,  has  his  jaw  broken,  Indira 
having  struck  hira  with  his  thunderbolt  and  caused  him  to  fall  upon  a  mountain, 
because,  while  yet  a  child,  he  threw  himself  off  a  mountain  into  the  air  in  order  to 
arrest  the  course  of  the  sun,  whose  rays  had  no  effect  upon  him.  (The  cloud  rises 
from  the  mountain  and  hides  the  sun,  which  is  unable  of  itself  to  disperse  it ; 
the  tempest  comes,  and  brings  flashes  of  lightning  and  thunder-bolts,  which  tear 
the  cloud  in  pieces.) 

The  whole  legend  of  the  monkey  Hanumant  represents  the  sun  entering 
into  the  cloud  or  darkness,  and  coming  out  of  ib.  His  father  is  said  to  be  now 
the  wind,  now  the  elephant  of  the  monkeys  (Kapikunjaras),  now  Eelarin,  thd 
long-haired  sun,  the  sun  with  a  mane,  the  lion  sun  (whence  his  name  of  Keiarb^ak 
putrah).  From  this  point  of  view,  Hanumant  would  seem  to  be  the  brother  of 
Sugrivas,  who  is  also  the  offspring  of  the  sun 

All  the  epic  monkeys  of  the  Rdmdj/anam  are  described  in  the  twentieth 
canto  of  the  first  book  by  expressions  which  very  closely  resemble  those  applied 
in  the  Vedic  hymns  to  the  Marutas,  as  swift  as  the  tempestuous  wind,  changing 
their  shf^pe  at  pleasure,  making  a  noise  like  clouds,  sounding  like  thunder, 
battling,  hurling  mountain-peaks,  shaking  great  uprooted  trees,  stirring  up  the 
deep  waters,  crushing  the  earth  with  their  anns,  making  the  clouds  fall.  Thus 
B^lin  comes  out  of  the  cavern  as  the  sun  out  of  the  cloud , 

But  the  legend  of  the  monkey  Hanumant  presents  another  curious  resem-  . 
blancetothatof  Samson.    Hanumant  is  bound  with  cords  by  Indrajit,  son  of 
tl^vanas ;  he  could  easily  free  himself,  but  does  not  wish  to  do  so.    B&vanas  to 
put  him  to  shame,  orders  his  tail  to  be  burned,  because  the  tail  is  the  part  most 
prized  by  monkeys 

The  tail  of  Hanumant,  which  sets  fire  to  the  city  of  the  monsters,  is  prob- 
ably a  personification  of  the  rays  of  the  morning  or  spring  sun,  which  sets  fire  to 
the  eastern  heavens,  and  destroys  the  abode  of  the  nocturnal  or  winter  monsters;' 
J)^  QvBi&KH AT19,  Zooltfgical  Mi/thologi/,  Vol.  Ihvp.  100  ft,  J  ■ 
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•*  The  Jftitwag  of  Bajputana,  a  tribe  poUticiOly  reckoned  as  Rajputs,  nerer^ 
tbelesfl  trace  their  decent  from  the  mookey-god  Hanuman,  and  confirm  it  by 
alleging  that  their  prhioes  still  bear  it»  evidenoe  in  a  tail-like  prolongation  of  the 
•pine ;  a  tradition  which  has  probably  a  real  ethnological  meaning,  pointing  out 
the  Jaitwas  at  of  non- Aryan  race."  *  Ttlor^si  Primitive  CuUwre,  Vol.  I.  p,  341. 

Paob  d79. 

The  names  of  peoples  occurring  in  the  following  iloJuu  are  omitted  in  the 
me^ieal  translation : 

'  Go  to  the  Brahmam&las,!  the  Videhas,*  the  M&lavas,'  the  E^ikosalaa.^ 
the  M&gadhas,^  the  Fu94ras,<  and  the  Angas,'  and  the  land  of  the  weavers  of 
ailky  and  the  land  of  the  mines  of  silver,  and  the  hills  that  stretch  into  the  sea^ 
and  the  towns  and  the  hamleta  that  are  about  the  top  of  Mandar,  and  the  Ean^a^ 
pr&vara^as,^  and  the  Osh^hakar^akas.'  and  the  Qhoralohamukhas,' ^  and  the 

*  Campbell  in  <  Joom.  As.  Soo.  Bengal,'  1866,  Part  ii.  p.  1^ ;  Latham,  *  Deacc; 
3e:th/  VpL  ii.  p.  456 ;  Tod, '  Annals  of  Bajasthan/  Vol.  i.  p.  114. 

\  Said  by  the  commentator  to  be  aA  eastern  people  between  the  Himi&layaa 
and  Vindhyan  chains, 

>  Yideha  wa«  n  district  In  the  provinee  of  Btfaar^  tb«  antcient  Mithil4  or  th« 
(atodem  Tirhoot. 

*  The  people  of  Halwa. 

^  *<The  i^fiatkoaalaa  are  a  central  nation  in  the  V4ya  Pnr&na.  The  B4m4yan» 
places  them  in  the  east.  The  combination  indicates  the  country  between  Benares 

a9d  Oude ......*    Kosala  is  a  name  variously  appUeda  Its  earliest  and  most 

<ie]ebrated  application  is  to  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Saray6,  the  kiog^ooi 

0l  B&ma,  of  which  Ayodby^  was  the  capital..*. In  the  Hahllbh^rata  we  havo 

one  Kosala  in  the  east  and  another  in  the  south,  besides  the  Prik-Kosalas  and 
\Jttara  Kosalas  in  the  east  and  north.  The  Pur&pas  place  the  Kosalas  amongst 
the  people  on  the  back  of  Yindhya;  and  it  would  appear  from  the  Vftyu  that 
Euaa  the  son  of  lUma  transferred  his  kingdom  to  a  more  central  position  ;  he 
i^led  over  Eosala  at  his  capital  of  Eiisasthali  of  Eusavati,  built  upon  the  Yin- 
dhyan  precipices."    Wilson's  VUhn^  Pv/rdna^  Vol.  II.  pp.  157, 172. 

»  The  people  of  south  Behar. 

«  The  Pundras  are  sa|d  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  provinces  of  BengaL 
"  In.  the  Aitareya/brdhmana^  Yll.  18,  it  is  said  that  the  elder  sons  of  Yiavamitra 
were  cursed  to  become  progenitors  of  most  abject  races,  such  as  Andbras,  Pui^4'U» 
fiabaras.  Pulindas,  and  Mtitibas."    Wilson's FwAiji*  Purdna  VoL  II.  170. 

7  Anga  is  the  country  about  Bhagulpore,  of  which  Ohamp&  was  the  capital. 

B  A  fabulous  people,  *  men  who  use  their  ears  as  a  covering.'  So  Sir  John  Maun- 
devile  says :  *'  And  in  another  Yle  ben  folk  that  ban  gret  Eres  and  long,  that 
hangen  down  to  here  knees,'  and  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  o.  13 :  *'In  quibus  nuda  alioquin 
corporaprsBgrandes  ipsorum  aures  tota  contegunt."  Strabo  calls  tbem'^vwroKOiroti 
Isidore  calls  them  PanotU. 
.  »  *  Those  whose  ears  liaog  down  to  tljieij  lips/ 

»• 'Thelron.faeefl.'  ...  Digitized  by GoOglc 
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sirift  Ekap&<IiLkAS.i  alid  the  strong  imperishable  Eaters  of  Men,  atid  the  Rlr&tas* 
with  stiff  hair-tufts,  men  like  gold  and  fair  to  look  upon :  And  the  Eaters  of  Raw 
Fish,  and  the  Kir&tas  who  dwell  in  islands,  and  the  fierce  figer-men'  who  live 
amid  the  waters.* 

Page  374. 

<  Go  to  the  Yidarbhas «  and  the  Rishtikas »  and  the  Mahishikas,  <  and  the 

Hatsyas  ^  and  Kalingas^  and  the  Eausikas  ' and  the  ABdhras>  o  and  th^ 

Pundras'  >  and  the  Cholas^  *  and  the  Pan4yaa^ '  and  the  KeralaaJ «  '  Go  to  the 

■  ■■  I       — — —  II.  >  I     ■       •  ~ii  1 1 

>  <TheOne.footed.* 

**ln  that  Oontree/'says  Sir  Jhon  Maundevile,  <* ben  folk,  that  han  bat  o  foot 
ftnd  ihei  gon  so  fast  that  it  is  marvaylle :  and  the  foot  is  so  large  that  It  sohade- 
weth  alle  the  Body  asen  the  Sonne,  when  the!  wole  lye  and  rest  hem."  So  Pliki^, 

Natural  History,  lib.  viL  c.  2 :  speaks  of  Hominum  gens ....singulis  cruribus, 

miras  pernicltatis  ad  saltum  ;  eosdemque  Sciopodas  vooari,  quod  in  majori  testu, 
humi  jacentes  resupini,  umbr6  se  pedum  prote^gfant." 

These  epithets  are,  as  Professor  Wilson  remarks,  ^exaggerations  of  national 
ngliness,  or  allusions  to  peouliar  customs,  which  were  not  literally  intended,  al- 
though they  may  have  furnished  the  Mandevilies  of  ancient  and  modem  times.** 

Vuhnu  Pwrdna,  VoL  II.  p.  163. 

*  The  KirrhadsB  of  Arrian :  a  general  name  for  savage  tribes  living  ill  woods 
and  mountains 

*  Said  by  the  commentator  to  be  half  tigers  half  meti. 

«  The  kingdom  seems  to  have  corresponded  with  the  greater  part  of  Berat  alid 
Ehandesh. 

»  The  Bengal  recension  has  Eishikas,  and  places  them  both  in  the  south  hni 
the  north. 

*  The  people  of  Mysore.' 

7  *<  There  are  two  Matsyas,  One  of  which,  according  to  the  Yanira  Samr&j,  ia 
Identifiable  with  Jeypoor.  In  the  Digvijaya.of  Kakula  he  subdues  the  Matsyas 
further  to  the  west,  or  Gujerat."  Wilson's  Vishnu  Purdna,  YoL  11.  158.  t)r. 
Hall  observes:  **  In  the  Ma  hdbhdrata  Sabhd-parwan,  1105  and  1108,  notice  id 
taken  of  the  king  of  Matsya  and  of  the  Aparamatsyas ;  and,  at  1082,  the  Mat. 
Syas  figure  as  an  eastern  people.  They  are  placed  among  the  nations  of  the  south 
in  the  Rdmdyana  KUhUndkd-Unda^  XLI.,  II,  while  the  Bengal  recension,  Kuh^ 
kindkd'kdn^a,  XLIY.,  12,  locates  them  in  the  north.** 

*  The  Ealingas  were  the  people  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Coromandel  Coast,  well 
known,  in  the  traditions  of  the  Bastern  Archipelago,  as  Eling.  Ptolemy  has  a  city 
in  that  part^  called  Caliga ;  and  Pliny  Calingas  proximi  mari.*' 

WiLBOK *8  VUhnu  PuMiia^  Yol.  IL  166,  JToie* 

*  The  Eausikas  do  not  appear  to  be  identifiable. 

1^  The  Andhras  probably  occupied  the  modem  Tellngana, 

1 1  The  Pundras  have  already  been  mentioned  in  Citnto  XL. 

1  >  The  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Coromandel  Coast ;  lo  called,  after 

them,  Cholamandala 
*  •  A  people  in  the  Decean. 
'  *  The  Eenlas  were  the  people  of  Malabar  proper.      Digitized  by  Googie 
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.MliB.chchha^  >  and  the  PuliDdas^  and  the  ddrasenag,*  and  the  Prasfebalaa  and  tk 
Bharatas  and  Madrakas  <  and  the  Kftmbojas  *  and  the  Yayanaa  *  and  ihetowai 
of  the  Sakas^  and  the  Yaradas.'  * 

NORTHERN  KURUS,  Paor  378. 
Profeisor  Lassen  remarks  lin  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Knnde  des  Mor- 
genlandes,  ii.  62»:  "At  the  furthest  accessible  extremity  of  the  earth  appean 
Hariyanha  with  the  northern  Karus.  The  region  of  Hari  or  Vishnu  belont^  to 
the  system  of  mythioal  geography :  but  the  case  is  different  with  the  XJttan 
Enrut.  Here  there  is  a  real  basis  of  geographical  fact ;  of  which  fable  has  onlr 
taken  advantage,  without  creating  it.  The  UttaraKurus  were  formerly  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  mythioal  system  of  dvipas,  though  they  were  included  io  it  at  an 
early  date.**  Again  the  same  writer  says  at  p.  65:  ''That  the  conception  of  the 
Uttara  Kums  is  based  upon  an  actual  country  and  not  on  mere  iuvention,  is 
proved  (1)  by  the  way  in  which  they  are  mentioned  in  the  Yedas  ;  ( 2 )  by  the 

*  A  generic  term  for  persons  speaking  any  language  but  Sanskrit  and  not  con- 
forming to  the  usual  Hindu  institutions. 

«  "Pullnda  is  applied  to  any  wild  or  barbarous  tribe.  Those  here  named  are 
some  of  the  people  of  the  deserts  along  the  Indus ;  but  Pulindas  are  met  with  is 
many  other  positions,  especially  in  the  mountains  and  forests  across  Central 
.India,  the  haunts  of  the  Bheels  and  Gonds.  So  Ptolemy  places  the  Pulindas  alMf 
the  banks  of  the  Narmad&,  to  the  frontiers  of  L^rice,  the  lAtk  or  L&r  of  tlw 
Hindus,— Khandesh  and  part  of  Gujerat."  Wilson's  VUhnu  Furdna,  Vol  IL 
169,  Note.. 

Dr.  Hall  observes  that  *'  in  the  Bengal  recension  of  the  Rdmdyana  the  Pulindti 
appear  both  in  the  south  and  in  the  north.  The  real  Rdmdyana  K.-k.,  XUIL, 
speaks  of  the  northern  Pulindas.'' 

s  The  dtirasenas  were  the  inhabitants  of  Mathurft,  the  Suraseni  of  Arrian. 

\  These  the  Mardi  of  the  Greeks  and  the  two  preceding  tribes  appear  to  have 
dwelt  in  the  north-west  of  Hindustan. 

*  The  E^mbojas  are  said  to  h4  the  people  of  Arachosia.  They  are  always 
mentioned  with  the  north-western  tribes. 

s  "The  term  Yavanas,  although,  in  later  times,  applied  to  the  MohammedaD^ 
designated  formerly  the  Greeks. ...  The  Greeks  were  known  throughout  Westers 

Asia  by  the  term  V^  Yavan,  or  Ion,  '  Jaovec  '   ^^^  Q^R  ^^  ^^  Hindus. - 

That  the  Macedonian  or  Bactrian  Greeks  were  most  usually  intended  is  not  only 
probable  frOni  their  position  and  relations  with  India«  but  from  their  bein^ 
urually  named  in  concurrence  with  ^he  north-western  tribes,  E^mbojas,  Darada«, 
P4radas,  Bfthlikas,  dakas  &c.,  in  the  R4m4yana.  Mah&bh&rata,  Purdnas,  Jtfano, 
and  in  Various  poems  and*  plays,"  Wilson's  VUhnu  Purana,  Vol.  II.  p.  181, 
Note. 

7  These  people,  the  Sakai  and  Sacae  of  classical  writers,  the  Indo-Scythiaos 
of  Ptolemy,  extended,  about  the  commencement  of  our  era,  along  the  west  of 
India,  from  the  Hindu  Eosh  to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus. 

'  *  The  corresponding  passage  in  the  Bengal  recension  has  instead  of  Vanldas 
Daradasthe  Dards  or  inhabitants  of  the  modern  Daidistan  along  the  coont 
cl  the  Indus,  above  the  Him&layas,  just  before  it  descends  to  India, 
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Existence  of  tfttara  Euro  in  historical  times  as  a  real  country;  and  (3)  by  the 
way  in  which  the  legend  makes  mention  of  that  region  as  the  home  of  primitive 
customs.  To  begin  with  the  last  point  the  Mah4bhdrata  speaks  as  follows  of  the 
freer  mode  of  life  which  women  led  in  the  early  world,  Book  I.  verses  4719—22  : 
•  Women  were  formerly  unconfined  and  roved  about  at  their  pleasure,  indepen- 
dent. Though  in  their  youthful  innocence  they  abandoned  their  husbands,  they 
were  guilty  of  no  offence ;  for  such  was  the  rule  in  early  times.  This  ancient 
custom  is  even  now  the  law  for  creatures  born  as  brutes,  which  are  free  from  lust 
and  anger.  This  custom  is  supported  by  authority  and  is  observed  by  great  fishis, 
and  it  is  still  practised  among  the  northern  Kurus.* 

*''The  idea  which  is  here  conveyed  is  that  of  the  continuance  in  one  part  of 
the  world  of  that  original  blessedness  which  prevailed  in  the  golden  age.  To 
afford  a  conception  of  the  happy  condition  of  the  southern  Eurus  it  is  said  in 
another  place  iM.-Bh.  i.  4346.)  **  The  southern  Eurus  vied  in  happiness  with  the 
northern  Eurus  and  with  the  divine  rishis  and  bards." 

Professor  Lassen  goes  on  to  say:  *' Ptolemy  (vi.  16.)  is  also  acquainted 
with  Uttara  Kuru,  lie  speaks  of  a  mountain,  a  people,  and  a  city  called  Ottora- 
korra.  Most  of  the  other  ancient  authors  who  elsewhere  mention  this  name,  have 
it  from  him.  It  is  a  part  of  the  country  which  he  calls  Serica ;  according  to  him 
the  city  lies  twehre  degrees  west  from  the  metropolis  of  Sera,  and  the  mountain 
extends  from  thence  far  to  the  eastward.  As  Ptolemy  has  misplaced  the  whole  ol 
eastern  Asia  beyond  the  Ganges,  the  relative  position  which  he  assigns  will  guide 
us  better  that  the  absolute  one,  which  removes  Ottorakorra  so  far  to  the  eatt 
that  a  correction  is  inevitable.  According  to  my  opinion  the  Ottorakorra  of 
Ptolemy  must  be  sought  for  to  the  east  of  Eashgar."  Lassen  also  thinks  that 
Magasthenes  had  the  Uttara  Eurus  in  view  when  he  referred  to  the  Hyperboreans 
who  were  fabled  by  Indian  writers  to  live  a  thousand  years.  In  his  Indian  anti- 
quities, ( Ind.  Alterthumskunde,  i.  511, 512,  and  note,)  the  same  writer  concludes 
that  though  the  passages  above  cited  relative  to  the  Uttara  Eurus  indicate  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  a  really  existing  country  of  that  name  in  the  far  north, 
yet  that  the  descriptions  there  given  are  to  be  taken  as  pictures  of  an  ideal  para-  . 
disc,  and  not  as  founded  on  any  recollections  of  the  northern  origin  of  the 
Eurus.  It  is  probable,  he  thinks,  that  some  such  reminiscences  originally  existed, 
and  still  survived  in  the  Vedic  era.  though  there  is  no  trace  of  their  existence  in 
latter  times."    MuiB's  Sanskrit  Texts,  Vol.  II.  pp.  336,  337. 

Page  428. 

Trust  to  these  mighty  Vdnars, 

The  corresponding  passage  in  the  Bengal  recension  has  "  these  sflvans  in 
the  forms  of  monkeys,  v&nar^h  kapirupinah."  "Here  it  manifestly  appears,'* 
says  Gorresio,  "  that  these  hosts  of  combatants  whom  Hdma  led  to  the  conquest 
of  Lanka  (Ceylon)  the  kingdom  and  seat  of  the  Hamitic  race,  and  whom  the 
poem  calls  monkeys,  were  in  fact  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  inhabitants  of  the 
mountainous  and  southern  regions  of  India,  who  were  wild-looking  and  not  alto- 
gether unlike  monkeys.  They  were  perhaps  the  remote  ancestors  of  the  Malay 
races.'* 
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Paq«  4S1. 

"  Art  thou  not  he  who  tUw  of  old 

The  Serpent-Qodty  and  stormed  their  hold.*^ 

All  the>*e  exploits  of  K4van  are  detail^  ia  ikk^Uttarakdnda,  attd  epitoiaaed 
in  the  Appendix. 

Paqb  4S4. 
WUhin  the  consecrated  kaU, 

The  Br&hman  householder  oup^ht  to  maintaia  three  ftaored  firea,  the  Odrka- 
paJtya,  the  Akavanfya  and  the  Dakthin^*  These  three  Ares  were  made  itae  of  is 
many  Brahmanical  solemnities,  for  example  in  fubertU  ritea  when  the  thrae  fim 
were  arranged  in  preacribad  order. 

Paob  4^1 

Fair  Punjikasthald  I  met, 

**  I  haw  not  noticed  in  the  Uttara  Einda  any  story  about  the  ckuigfater  of 
Varuna,  but  the  commentator  on  the  text  (VI  60, 11)  explains  the  allnaion  to  her 
thus : 

'*  The  daughter  of  Varuna  was  PnnjilcasthaH.  On  her  a6ooiiiit,  a  cmse  of 
Brahm&,  involvinpr  the  penalty  of  death,  [was  pron<Hiaoed]  onthe  mpaof  woBieo." 
MuiB,  Sanskrit  TetttSi  Fart  IV,    Appendix. 

Page  4^1 

"  Shall  na  funereal  honours  graiei 
The  parted  lord  of  Maghu' s  raee  f  ^* 

'*  Here  are  indicated  those  admirable  rites  and  those  funeral  prayers  which 
Professor  Mdller  has  described  in  his  excellent  work,  Die  'JhdtenhettattHng  hei  det 
Btahmanen.  Sit&  laments  that  the  body  of  B&ma  will  not  be  honoured  with 
those  rites  and  prayers,  nor  will  the  Br&hman  priest  while  laying  the  aabes  from 
the  pile  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  pronounce  over  them  those  solemn  and  magni- 
ficeut  words:    ''Go  unto  the  earth,  thy  mother,  the  ample,  wide,  and  bles^ 

earth And  do  thou,  O  Earth,  open  and  receive  him  as  a  friend  with  sweet 

greeting :  enfold  him  in  thy  bosom  as  a  mother  wraps  her  child  In  her  robes." 

GOBRKSIO. 

Page  462. 
Each  glorious  sign 
Thai  stamps  the  future  queen  is  mine. 
We  read  in  Josephus  that  Caesar  was  so  well  versed  in  ohiromanoy  that  when 
one  day  a  soi-disatU  son  of  Herod  had  audience  of  him,  he  at  once  detected  tbt 
impostor  because  his  hand  was  destitute  of  all  marks  of  royalty. 

Page  466. 

In  battle's  wHd  Gandharva  damee. 

'*  Here  the  opmmentator  explains :  '  the  battle  resewUed  the  danoe  of  the 
Gandharvas,'  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of  the  Qandharvaa  entertuned  in  his 
day.    They  were  regarded  as  oelestial  musicians  enlivening  with  their  melodiel 
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fndra*8  heaven  and  the  banqut^tsol  (he  Gods.    But  the  Gandharvas  before  be- 
coming celestial'musicians  in  popular  tradiMon«  were  in  the  primitive  and  true 
(ignificatioQ  of  tlie  name  heroes,  spirited  and  ardent  warriorn,  followers  of  Indra, 
iiid  oombined  the  heroical  character  with  their  atmospherical  deity.    Under  this 
ispect  the  dance  of  the  Gandharvas  may  be  a  very  different  thing  from  what  the 
(Qmmentator  means,  and  may  signify  the  horrid  dance  of  war/'    Gobr^sio. 
The  Homeric  expression  is  similar^  "  to  danoe  a  war-dance  before  Ares," 
Pag*  470, 
By  Anaranff9,*i  lipt  of  M, 
**Th4  story  of  Anaranya  is  told  in  the  tJttara  Eanda  of  the  R4infiya9a».. 
inaranya  a  descendant  of  Ixv&kn  nnd  Kinfif  of  Ayedby6,  when  called  upon  ta 
ight  with  B&vana  or  acknowledge  himself  conquered,  prefers  the  former  alter- 
lative ;  but  his  army  is  overcome,  and  he  himself  is  thrown  from  bis  chariot. 

When  B4vana  triumphs  over  his  prostrate  foe,  the  latter  says  that  he  has 
t>een  vanquished  not  by  him  but  by  fate,  and  that  B&vana  is  only  the  instrument 
)f  his  overthrow  ;  and  he  predicts  that  R&vana  shall  one  day  be  slain  by  his  des- 
cendant Bdma.''    Sanskrit  l^xti,  lY.,  Appendix. 

Page  497. 
*'  With  regard  to  the  magic  image  of  Sita  made  by  Indrajit,  we  may  observe 
that  this  thoroughly  oriental  idea  is  also  found  in  Greece  in  Homer's  Iliad,  where 
Apollo  forms  an  image  of  ^neas  to  save  that  hero  beloved  by  the  Gods:  it  occurs 
boo  in  the  ^neid  of  Virgil  where  Juno  forms  a  fictitious  ^neas  to  save  Turnus : 
Tum  dea  nube  cava  tenuem  sine  viribus  umharaia 
In  faciem  Mnusb  (visu  nirabile  moiietrum) 
Pardaaiis  omat  teUs;  clipeumque  jubasque 
Divini  assimulat  capitis ;  dat  iaania  verba ; 
Dat  sine  mente  sonum,  gressusque  efhngit  euntis. 

GOBBSSIO, 

Page  48^. 
.     *'  To  Saghu*8  son  my  chariot  tend,'* 
**  Analogous  to  this  passage  of  the  K&m&yana,  where  Indra  sends  to  Rfiroa 
his  own  oharioti  his  own  charioteer,  and  his  own  armn,  is  the  passage  in  the 
iBoeid  where  Venus  descending  from  heaven  brings  celestial  arms  to  her  son 
^neas  when  he  is  about  to  enter  the  battle  : 

At  Venus  lethereos  inter  dea  Candida  nimlos 
Bona  ferews  aderati...«*^..«v,...«*. .*..»...,... «...«.,.. 


Arma  sub  adversa  posuit  radiantia  querou. 
lUe,  deee  donis  et  tanio  leetus  honore, 
Expleri  nequit,  atque  oculos  per  singula  volvjt, 
Idiraturque,  iatevque  manns  et  brachia  versat 
Terribilem  eristic  galean^  fiammasque  vomentero» 
F^tiferumque  ensem,  lorioam  •»  m^  rigenlem. 

l«».««.m..vni.)-       ig 


(#oiuufiaia 
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Pack  489. 
Agattya  came  and  genUy  tpdke., 

**  The  Huni  or  ftaint  Agastya,  author  of  several  Vedio  hymns,  was  ceteM* 
ed  in  Indo-Sanskrit  tradition  for  having  directed  the  first  brahmanical  settie- 
ments  in  the  southern  regions  of  India  ;  and  the  Mah&bh&rata  gives  him  the 
credit  of  having  subjected  those  countries,  expelled  the  Rdkshases,  and  ifiveo 
security  to  the  solitary  ascetics,  who  were  settled  there.  Hence  Agastya  wai 
regarded  in  ancient  legend  as  the  conqueror  and  ruler  of  the  southern  oountrr. 
This  tradition  refers  to  the  earliest  migrations  made  by  the  Sanskrit  lodiam 
towards  the  south  of  India.  To  Agastya  are  attributed  many  marveUbus  mythk 
deeds  which  adumbrate  and  veil  ancient  events;  some  of  which  are  alluded  to 
here  and  there  in  the  B4m&yana."    GoBRBSlo, 

The  following  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  Canto,  text  and  commeotaiT, 
from  the  Calcutta  edition : 

Having  found  B&ma  weary  with  fighting  and  buried  in  deep  thoQgbt, 
and  B4van  standing  before  him  ready  to  engage  in  battle,  the  holy  Agistji, 
who  had  come  to  see  the  battle,  approached  R&ma  and  spoke  to  him  thus: 
*'  O  mighty  lUma,  listen  to  the  old  mystery  by  which  thou  wilt  conquer  all  tiif 
foes  in  the  battle.  Having  daily  repeated  the  Adityahridaya  (thedellgbttf 
of  the  mind  of  the  Sun)  the  holy  prayer  which  destroys  all  eneniies  (of  him  who 
repeats  it)  gives  victory,  removes  ail  sins,  sorrows  and  distress,  increases  life, 
and  which  is  the  blessing  of  all  blessings,  worship  the  rising  and  splendid  m 
who  is  respected  by  both  the  Gods  and  demons,  who  gives  light  to  all  bodies  and 
who  is  the  rich  lord  of  all  the  worlds.  (To  the  question  why  this  prayer  claims » 
great  reverence  ;  the  sage  answers)  Since  yonder*  sun  is  full  of  glory  and  all  gods 
reside  in  him  (he  being  their  material  cause)  and  bestows  being'  and  the  active 
principle  on  all  creatures  by  his  rays  ;  and  since  he  protects  all  deities,  demooi 
and  men  with  his  rays. 

He  is  Brahm4,t  Vishnu,*  Siva,'  Skanda,«  Praj4pati,»  Mahendra,*  Dhansdi' 
K41a,8  Yama,9  Soma,*  0  Ap^mPati  i.e.  The  lord  of  waters,   Pitris,*'    Vasiw," 

*  From  the  word  yonder  it  would  appear  that  the  prayer  is  to  be  repeated  at  the 
rising  of  the  Sun. 

*  The  creator  of  the  world  and  the  first  of  the  Hindu  triad. 

»  He  who  pervades  all  beings  ;  or  the  second  of  the  Hindu  triad  who  preswrve* 
the  world. 

3  1'he  bestower  of  blessings  ;  the  third  of  the  Hindu  triad  and  the  destroyer  of 
the  world. 

*  A  name  of  the  War-God ;  also  one  who  urges  the  senses  to  action. 

*  The  lord  of  creatures  ;  or  the  God  of  sacrifices. 

6  A  name  of  the  King  of  Gods  ;  also  all-powerful. 

7  The  giver  of  wealth,  A  name  of  the  God  of  riches. 

s  One  who  directly  urges  the  mental  faculties  to  action. 

9  One  who  moderates  the  senses  ;  also  the  God  of  the  regions  of  the  d^ad. 
10  One  who  produces  nectar  (amrita)  or  one  who  is  always  possessed  of  light; 
or  one  together  with  Um&  (Ardhan^rfsvara). 
'  1  The  names  or  spirits  of  departed  ancestors.      ^^^^^^  ^^ GoOqIc 

*  *  Name  vi  a  ola&s  of  eight  Gods ;  also  wealthy.  ^ 
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Sftdhyao,!  Asviii8,>  Mftrots,*  ManQ,«  V&yn,'  VaIiD!,«  Praj4,7  Pr&vta^s 
BitukartA,'  Prabh&kara,»o  (Thou,i»  art)  Aditya,i«  Savit4,'«  S6iya,»*  Khaga,»* 
P68han,»  •  Gabhastim&n,*  7  Suvarnagadriaa,  ^ »  Bli6nu,i>  Hiranyaretas,*"  Div4- 
kara,"  Haridaava,"  SabaBr&rohish,*'  SaptaBapti,*^  Mariohim6ii,>>  Timironma- 
thana,>>  Sambhu,»?  Twasht^,**  M4rtan^a,«»  Angumftn,'"  Hiranyagarbha,'» 
Bisira,"  Taparia,'*  Aliaakara,'^  Ravi,*»  Agiiigarbha,»«  Aditiputra,"  Sankba»»* 
Sisiran&saQa,'^  yyoman&tha,«o  Tamobhedi,^*   Bigyajuss&map&raga,**  Ohana- 

1  They  who  are  to  be  served  by  Togfa  ;  or  a  class  of  Qods  named  S&dhyai. 

*  The  two  physicians  of  the  Oods  :  or  they  who  pervade  all  beings, 

*  They  who  are  immortal  :  or  a  class  of  Gods  fortyuinein  number. 
«  Omniscient ;  or  the  first  king  of  the  world. 

^  He  that  moves  ;  life  ;  or  the  God  of  wind. 
«  The  God  of  fire. 
1  Lord  of  creatures. 

*  One  who  prolongs  our  lives. 

*  Tlie  material  cause  of  knowledge  and  of  the  seasons. 
* »  One  who  shines.    The  giver  of  light. 

*  >  The  hymn  entitled  the  Adityahndaya  begins  from  this  verse  and  the  words, 
thou  art,  are  understood  in  the  i>eginnini^  of  this  verse. 

1  >  One  who  enjoys  all  (pleasurable)  objects ;  The  son  of  Aditi,  the  lord  of  the 
solar  disk. 

1 3  One  who  creates  the  world  1.  e.  endows  beings  with  life  or  soul,  and  by  his 
ravs  causes  rain  and  thereby  produces  cum. 

1  <  One  who  urges  the  world  to  action  or  puts  the  world  in  motion,  who  is 
omnipresent. 

» *  One  who  walks  through  the  sky  ;  or  pervades  the  soul, 

• «  One  who  nourishes  the  world  i.  e.  is  the  supporter. 

1 7  One  having  rays  iGabhasti)  or  he  who  is  possessed  of  the  all-penrading 
goddess  Lakshmi. 

» 9  One  resembling  gold. 

* »  One  who  is  resplendent  or  who  gives  light  to  other  objects. 

><^  One  whoHe  seed  (Betas)  is  gold  ;  or  quicksilver,  the  material  cause  of  gold,- 

*'  One  who  is  the  oause  of  day. 

•*  One  whose  horses  are  of  tawny  colour  ;  or  one  who  pervades  the  whole  space 
or  quarters. 

*^  One  whose  knowledge  is  boundless  or  who  has  a  thousand  rays. 

*<  One  who  urges  the  seven  (Pr^^as)  that  is  the  two  eye»»,  the  two  ears,  the  nos- 
trilti,  and  the  organ  of  speech,  or  whose  chariot,  is  drawn  by  seven  horses. 

«»  Vide  Gabhastim&n. 

««  One  who  destroys  darkness,  or  ignorance. 

'^  One  from  whom  our  blessings  or  the  enjoyments  of  Paradise  come. 

*"  The  architect  of  the  gods  ;  or  one  who  lessens  the  miseries  of  our  birth  and 
death. 

**  One  who  gives  life  to  the  lifeless  world. 

*®  ( hie  who  pervades  the  internal  and  external  worlds;  or  one  who  is  resplendent. 

"  He  who  is  identified  with  the  Hindu  triad,  i.e.  the  creator  (Brahm4)  the 
gnpporter  v'Vishnu*  and  the  destroyer  (6iva». 

>>  Cold  or  good  natured.  He  is  so  called  because  he  allays  the  three  sorts  of  pain. 

•*  One  who  is  the  lord  of  all. 

»*  Vide  Divftkara. 

'A  One  who  teaches  Brahm^  and  others  the  Vedas. 

•»  One  from  whom  Kudra  the  destrover  or  the  third  of  the  Hindu  triad  springs. 

'7  One  who  is  knownble  through  Aditi  i.  e.  the  eternal  Brahmavidy4. 

'"  Great  happiness  or  the  sky. 

•»  The  destroyer  of  cold  or  stupidity. 

<«  The  Lord  of  the  sky. 

41  VideTimironmathana.  ^  j 

««  One  who  is  known  through  the  Upanish^ds.  Digitized  by  LjOOglC 

89 
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▼ri«hti.»  Ap&m-Mltra,"  VindhyavSthlplavangama,*  Atapf,^  Mandali,*  Mrityn 
(death),  Pingala,^  Sarvat&pana,?  Kavi,*  Visva,'  Mah&tejas,!*  Rakta,>  >  Sarva- 
bhavodbhava.  >  >  The  Lord  of  stars,  plauets,  and  otiier  luminous  bodies,  Visva- 
bhiivana,"  Teja«vin&m-Teja8vi,» «  Dwddas&tman  :  »*  I  salute  thee.  I  salute  thee 
wiio  art  the  eastern  mountain.  I  salute  thee  who  art  the  western  mouutain.  I 
salute  thee  who  art  the  Lord  of  all  the  luminous  bodies.  I  salute  thee  who  art 
the  Lord  of  days. 

I  respectfully  salute  thee  who  art  Jaya,*  *  Jayabhadra,i '  HaryaaTa,^  ^  O 
Thou  who  hast  a  thousand  rays,  I  repeatedly  salute  thee.  I  repeatedly  and  res- 
pectfully salute  thee  who  art  Aditya,  I  repeatedly  salute  thee  who  art  Ugra," 
Yira,'*)  and  S&ranga."  I  salute  thee  whoopenest  the  lotuses  (or  the  lotus  of  the 
heart).  I  salute  thee  who  art  furious.  I  salute  thee  who  art  the  Lord  of  Brahm6, 
|$iva  and  Visbnu.  I  salute  thee  who  art  the  sun,  Adityavarchas,*'  splendid, 
Sarvabhaksha,*'  and  Kaudravapush.'^ 

I  salute  thee  who  destroyest  darkness,  cold  and  enemies ;  whose  form  is 
boundless ;  who  art  the  destroyer  of  the  ungrateful ;  who  art  Deva  ;«*  who  art 
the  Lord  of  the  luminous  bodies,  and  who  appearest  like  the  heated  gold,  I  salute 
•  thee  who  art  Hari,'*  yisvakarmaa,*^  the  destroyer  of  darkness,  and  who  art 
splendid  and  Lokas&kshin.*^  Yonder  sun  destroys  the  whole  of  the  material 
world  and  also  creates  lb.  Yonder  sun  dries  (all  earthly  things),  destroys  them  aud 
aauses  rain  with  his  rays.  He  wakes  when  our  senses  are  asleep ;  and  resides 
within  all  beings.  Youder  sun  is  Agnihotra*^  and  also  the  fruit  obtained   by  the 

•  He  who  is  the  cause  of  heavy  rain. 

>  He  who  is  a  friend  to  the  good,  or  who  is  the  cause  of  water, 
'  One  who  moves  in  the  solur  orbit. 

«  One  who  determines  the  creation  of  the  world  :  or  who  is  possessed  of  heat 
»  One  who  has  a  mass  of  rays ;  or  who  has  Kaustubha  and  other  precious  stonei ' 
as  his  ornaments, 
s  He  who  urges  all  to  action  ;  or  who  is  yellow  in  colour, 
7  One  who  is  the  destroyer  of  all. 

•  One  who  is  omniscient ;  or  a  poet. 

»  One  who  is  idenlitied  with  the  whole  world. 

» 0  One  who  is  of  huge  form. 

*>  One  who  pleases  all  by  giving  nourishment ;  or  who  is  red  in  colour^ 

1  >  One  who  is  the  cause  of  the  whole  world. 

* '  One  who  protects  the  whole  world. 

>  *  The  most  glorious  of  all  that  are  glorious. 

<  &  One  who  is  identical  with  the  twelve  months. 

I  ^  One  who  gives  victory  over  all  the  worlds  to  those  who  are  faithfully  devot- 
ed to  him  ;  or  the  porter  of  Brahmd,  named  J  ay  a. 

1 7  One  who  is  identical  with  the  blessing  which  can  be  obtained  by  conquering 
all  the  worlds;  or  with  the  poi-ter  of  Brahm&  named  Jayabhadra. 

1 "  One  who  has  Han6m&n  as  his  conveyance. 

> '  One  who  controls  the  senses ;  or  is  furious  with  those  who  are  not  his  devoteei. 

^  ^  He  who  is  free  in  moving  the  senses;  or  urges  all  beings  to  action. 

>'  He  who  can  be  known  through  the  Pranava  vthe  mystical  Om-k&ra.) 

s'  One  who  is  the  knowledge  of  Brahm&, 

**  One  who  devours  all  thiugs. 

s «  He  who  is  the  destruver  of  all  pains ;  and  of  love,  and  bate,  the  causes  of  pain ; 
and  iirnorauce  which  is  the  cause  of  love  and  hate. 

>*  One  who  is  bliss ;  or  the  mover. 

><i  One  who  destroys  ignorance  and  its  effects. 

S7  The  doer  of  all  actions. 

>•  One  who  beholds  the  universe ;  who  is  a  witness  of  good  and  bad  aotions,     I 

**  Sacrifice  of  the  five  sensual  fires. .  ^ 
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>erf  3riiier  of  Agnihotra.  He  is  identified  with  the  god?,  sacrifices,  and  the  fruit 
yt  the  sacrifices.  He  is  the  Lord  of  all  the  duties  known  to  the  world,  If  any 
tnao,  OB^ghava.  in  calamities,  miseries,  forests  and  dangers,  prays  to  yonder  sun, 
he  is  never  overwhelmed  by  distress. 

Worship,  with  close  attention  Him  the  God  of  gods  and  the  Lord  of  the 
•rorld  ;  and  recite  these  verses  thrice,  whereby  thou  wilt  be  victorious  in  the  battle. 
O  brave  one,  thou  wilt  kill  B^vana  this  very  instant." 

Thereupon  Agastya  having  said  this  went  away  as  he  came.  The  glorious 
HAma  having  heard  this  became  free  from  sorrow.  B&ghava  whose  senses  wero 
under  control,  being  pleased,  committed  the  hymn  to  memory,  recited  it  facing 
the  san,  and  obtained  great  delight.  The  brave  B4ma  having  sipped  water  thrice 
and  become  pure  took  his  bow,  and  seeing  B&vana,  was  delighted,  and  meditated 
on  the  Bun. 

Paob  490. 

ffis  hortes  poured  their  burning  tears. 
1  have  omitted  the  Canto  from  which  this  line  is  taken  because  it  describes 
signs  and  portents  similar  to  those  which  have  occurred  in  preceding  books.    But 
the  weeping  of  the  horses  is  new  and  is  too  Homeric  to  be  passed  by  unnoticed. 
I  borrow  the  following  extract  from  De  Quincey  :  "  The  old  Homeric  superstition 
which  connects  horses  by  the  closest  sympathy,  and  even  by  prescience,  with  their 
masters — that  superstition  which  Virgil  has  borrowed  from  Homer  in  his  beautiful 
episode  of  Mezentins  (Rhabe  diu,  res  si  qua  diu  mortalibus  ulla  ei^t,  Yiximus)— 
still  lingers  unbroken  in  Crete.    Horses  foresee  the  fates  of  riders  who  are  doomed, 
and   express  their  prescience  by  weeping  in  a  human  fashion.    The  horses  of 
Achilles  weep  in  "Iliad"  xvii.,  on  seeing  Automedon  their  beloved  driver  pros- 
trate on  the  ground.    With  this  view  of  the  horse's  capacity,  it  is  singular,  that 
in  Crete  this  animal  by  preference  should  be  called  to  aXoyov,  the  brute,  or 
irrational  creature.    But  the  word  Imrog  has,  by  some  accident,  been  lost  in  the 
modem  Greek.    As  an  instance  both  of  the  disparaging  name,  and  of  the  en- 
nobling superstition,  take  the  following  stanza  from  a  Cretan  ballad  of  1825, 
written  in  the  modern  Greek:— 

"QiVTBV  BKafiaWlKBVBj 

EicXace  t  oAoyo  tov, 
Ka«  Torecra  to  eyvtopKre 
na>c  iivai  6  Oavarog  tov* 

"  Upon  which  he  mounted,  and  his  horse  wept ;   and  then  he  saw  clearly 
how  this  should  bode  his  death.*' 

Under  the  same  old  Cretan  faith.  Homer  in  "  Iliad  "  xvii.  437,  says  :-^ 

*  AaKpva  Si  <f(^i 
Bipjxa  Kara  Pkif^apwv  \afiaSiQ  ph  fivpofuvoiiv 
*Hvl6xoio  iroOy, 
'*  Tears,  scalding  tears,  trickled  to  the  ground  from  the  eyelids  of  them  (th« 
horses),  fretting  through  grief  for  the  loss  of  their  charioteer." 

De  Quincky.    Homer  and  t/te  Hamerida, 
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Pagb  492. 
RX van's  Funeral. 

**  In  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  India  the  tire  was  placed  on  three  fides  of  tbe 
pyre ;  the  Dakthina  on  the  south,  the  QdrhapHtya  on  the  west,  and  the  Ahavani^ 
on  the  east.  The  funeral  rites  are  not  deRcribed  in  detail  here,  and  it  is  therefon 
difficult  to  elucidate  and  explain  them.  The  poem  assigns  the  funeral  oeremooiei 
of  Aryan  Brahmans  to  the  RAkshases.  a  race  different  from  them  in  origin  and 
religion,  in  the  same  way  as  Homer  sometimes  introduces  into  Troy  the  rites  of 
the  Grecian  cult."    Gobuesio. 

Mr.  Muir  translates  the  description  of  the  funeral  from  the  Calcutta  edition, 
as  follows :  <<They  formed,  with  Yedic  rites,  a  funeral  pile  of  faggots  of  sandal- 
itoody  with  padmaka  wood,  uiira  grass,  and  sandal,  and  covered  with  a  quilt  of 
deer's  hair.  They  then  performed  an  unrivalled  obsequial  ceremony  for  tiie 
B&xasa  prince,  placing  the  sacrificial  ground  to  the  S.  E.  and  the  fire  in  the  proper 
situation.  They  cast  the  ladle  filled  with  curds  aod  ghee  on  the  shoulder ■  of  the 
deceased ;  he  (?)  placed  the  car  on  the  feet,  and  the  mortar  between  tbe  thighs. 
Having  deposited  all  the  wooden  vessels,  the  [upper]  and  lower  fire-wood,  and  tbe 
other  pestle,  in  their  proper  places,  they  departed.  The  Blixasas  having  then  shun 
a  victim  to  their  priuce  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  d&stras,  and  enjoined  by 
great  rishis,  cast  [into  the  fire]  the  coverlet  of  the  king  saturated  with  ghee.  They 
then,  Vibhfshana  included,  with  afflicted  heartt,  adorned  R&va^a  with  perfnmei 
and  garlands,  and  with  various  vestments,  and  bespriilkled  him  with  fried  grain. 
Vibhishana  having  bathed,  and  having,  with  his  clothes  wet,  scattered  in  proper 
form  tUa  seeds  mixed  with  darhha  grass,  and  moistened  with  water,  applied  the 
fire  [to  the  pile].'* 

Page  496. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  Brahm6's  address  to  B&ma  aco<Hd« 
ing  to  the  Calcutta  edition,  text  and  commentary : 

"  O  R&ma,  how  dost  thou,  being  the  creator  of  all  the  world,-  best  of  all 
those  who  have  profound  knowledge  of  the  Upanishads  and  all-powerful  as  thoQ 
art,  suffer  Sit&  to  fall  in  the  fire?  How  dost  thou  not  know  thyself  as  thebeit 
of  the  gods  ?  Thou  art  one  of  the  primeval  Vasus,'  and  also  their  lord  and  ores* 
tor.  Thou  art  thyself  the  lord  and  first  creator  of  the  three  worlds.  Thoa  art 
the  eighth  (that  is  Mah4deva)  of  the  Budras;'  and  also  the  fifbh«  of  the  86dhyaB.> 
(The  poet  describes  lULma  as  made  of  the  following  gods)  The  Asvinikumtee 
(the  twin  divine  physicians  of  the  gods)  are  thy  ears;  the  sun  and  (^e  moon  are  thy 
eyes  ;  and  thou  hast  been  seen  in  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  creation.  How 
dust  thou  neglect  the  daughter  of  Yideha  (Janaka)  like  a  man  whose  actions  an 
directed  by  the  dictates  of  nature  ? "    Thus  addressed  by  Indra,  Brahmi  aad 

^  '*  According  to  Apastamba  (says  the  commentator)  it  should  have  been  plaeed 
on  the  nose  :  this  muet  therefore  nave  been  done  in  conformity  with  some  oibsr 
S(itras." 
.  s  A  class  of  eight  gods. 

s  A  class  of  eleven  gods  called  Budras. 

*  Named  Vlryavto.  ^  i 

»  A  class  of  divine  devotees  named  S^dhyas.  digitized  by  V^OOglC 
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the  other  go^s.  R&ma  *he  descendant  of  baghii,  lord  of  the  werid  and  the  best  of 
the  virtuous,  spoke  to  the  chief  of  the  gods.    ••  As  I  take  myself  to  be  a  man  of 
the  name  of  R4ma  and  son  of  Dasaratha,  therefore,  sir,  please  tell  me  who  I  am 
and  whence  have  I  come."    ''O  thou  whose  might  is  never  failing,*'  said  Brahm^ 
to  K&kutatha  the  foremost  of  those  who  thoroughly  know  Brahm6,  ••Thuuart 
N^r^yana,"  almighty,  possessed  of  fortune,  and  armed  with  the  discus.     Thou 
art  the  boar*  with  one  tusk  ;  the  conqueror  of  thy  past  and  future  foes.    Thou 
art  Brahm&  true  and  eternial  or  undecaying.    Thou  art  Visvaksena,'  having  four 
arms ;  Thou  art  Hrishikeia,*  whose  bow  is  made  of  horn  :  Thou  art  Purusha,* 
the  best  of  all  beings  j  Thou  art  one  who  is  never  defeated  by  any  body ;  'i'hou 
art  the  holder  of  the  sword  (nfu|ed  Nandaka).    Thou  art  Vishnu  »the  pervader  of 
all);  blue  in  colour:  of  greatmi  Jnt;  the  commander  of  armies;  and  lord  of  villages. 
Thou  art  truth.    Thou  art  em^died  intelligence,  forgiveness,  control  over  the 
senses,  creation,  and  det^ruetion.    Thou  art  CJpendra*  and  Madhustidana.^  Thou 
art  the  creator  of  Indra/the  ruler  over  all  the  world,  Padmaudbha.^  and  destroyer 
of  enemies  in  the  battle.    The  divine  Bishis  call  thee  shelter  of  refugees,  as  well 
as  the  giver  of  shelter.    Thou  hast  a  thousand  horns,^  a  hundred  heads  '  ^    Thou 
art  respected  of  the  respected  ;  and  the  lord  and  first  creator  of  the  three  worlds. 
Thou  art  the  forefather  and  shelter  of  Siddhas,* »  and  SAdhyas  '  ?  Thou  art  sacri- 
fices ;  Vashatkdra,*^  Omk&m.'  *  Thou  ant  beyond  those  who  are  beyond  our  senses. 
There  is  none  who  knows  who  thou  art  and  who  knows  thy  beginning  and  end. 
Thou  art  seen  in  all  material  objects,  in  Br&^mans,  in  cows,  and  also  in  all  the 
4)uarters,  sky  and  streams.    Thou  hast  a  thousand  feet,  a  hundred  heads,  and  a 
i&ousaad  eyes.    Thou  hast  borne  the  material  objects  and  the  earth  with  the 
mountains;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  thow  art  seen  the  great  serpent.    O 
B&ma,  Thou  hast  borne  the  three  worlds,  gods,  Qandharvas,'  ^   and  demons.    I 
am,  O  K&ma,  thy  heart ;  the  goddess  of  learning  is  thy  tongue  ;  the  gods  are  the 
hairs  of  thy  body  ;  the  closing  of  thy  eyelids  |«  called  the  night :  and  their  open- 
ing is  called  the  day.  The  Vedas  are  thy  Sanskdras.'^  IS'othing  can  exist  without 
thee.    The  whole  world  is  thy  body ;  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  thy  stability. 

I  One  who  resides  in  the  waters. 

*  The  ihii-d  incarnation  of  Yishi^a,  that  bore  the  i^arth  on  hie  task. 

*  One  whose  armies  are  everywhere. 

*  One  who  controls  the  senses. 

*  He  who  resides  in  the  heart,  or  who  is  full,  or  all-perrading«  , 
.  «  y&mana,  or  the  Dwarf  incarnation  of  Yishnu. 

f  The  killer  of  Madhu,  a  demon. 

8  He  frbm  whose  navel,  the  lotus,  from  which  Brahmi  was  born*  sprfags. 

>  He  who  has  a  thousand  horns.  The  horns  are  here  the  S4kh&s  of  the  S&ma- 
weda. 

>  0  Oae  who  has  a  hundred  heada;.  The  heads  are  here  meant  to  devote  a  hun- 
dred commandments  of  the  Vedas. 

J 1  SIddhas  are  those  who  have  already  gaineid  the  smnmit  of  their  desires. 

I'  a&ihyas  are  those  that  are  still  tr^ng  to  gain  the  sununit.. 

' '  ▲  mystic  syllable  uttered  in  Mantras^ 

1  *  A  mystic  syllable  made  of  the  letters  m,  3,  n,  which  reepeetively  denote  Brah- 
mih  Vishnu,  and  ^iva. 

> »  A  class  of  divine  gods. 

1  <  Sansk&ras  are  those  sacred  writings  through  which  the  divine  commands  and 
fffohibitionfl  aie  known*  ^ 
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O  drfvAtsalakshana,  fire  is  thy  atif^er,  and  the  moon  if  thy  faToar.  In  tbetime 
of  thy  incarnation  named  Y^mana,  thou  didst  pervade  the  three  worlds  with  thy 
three  steps  ;  and  Maheiidra  was  made  the  king  of  paradise  by  thee  having  confin- 
ed the  fearful  Bali.'  8it4  (thy  wife)  is  Lakshmi ;  and  thou  art  the  God  Vishnu,' 
Krishna,'  and  Praj4pati.  To  kill  B&van  thou  hast  assumed  the  form  of  a  man; 
therefore,  O  best  of  the  virtuous,  thou  hast  completed  this  task  imposed  by  us 
(gods).  O  R&ma,  Havana  lias  been  killed  by  thee  ;  now  being  joyful  (e-  i.  having 
for  some  time  reigned  in  the  kingdom  of  Ayodhy^)  go  to  paradise.  O  gloriooa 
B&ma,  thy  power  and  thy  valour  are  never  failing.  The  visit  to  thee  and  the 
prayers  made  to  thee  are  never  fruitless.  Thy  devotees  will  never  be  unsucoeasfal 
Thy  devotees  who  obtain  thee  (thy  favour)  who  art  first  and  best  of  mankind, 
shall  obtain  their  desires  in  this  world  as  well  as  in  the  next.  They  who  recite 
this  prayer,  founded  on  the  Yedas  (or  first  uttered  by  the  sages),  and  the  old  and 
divine  account  of  (R&ma)  shall  never  suffer  defeat*' 

THE  MEETING,  Page  503. 

The  Bharat-Mildp  or  meeting  with  Bharat,  is  the  closing  scene  of  the 
dramatic  representation  of  R4ma*s  great  victory  and  triumphant  return  which 
takes  place  annually  iu  October  in  many  of  the  cities  of  Northern  India.  The 
Bdm-Lil&  or  Play  of  K&ma,  as  the  great  drama  is  called,  is  performed  in  the  open 
air  and  lasts  with  one  day*s  break  through  fifteen  successive  days.  At  Benares 
there  are  three  nearly  simultaneous  performances,  one  provided  by  H.  H.  the 
Maharajah  of  Benares  near  his  palace  at  Ramnaggur,  one  by  H.  H.  the  Maharajah 
of  Vizianagram  near  the  Missionary  settlement  at  ^^igraand  at  other  places  in 
the  city,  and  one  by  the  leading  gentry  of  the  city  at  Chowk&  Gh&t  near  the 
College.  The  scene  especially  on  the  great  day  when  the  brothers  meet  ii»  modt 
interesting  :  the  procession  of  elephants  with  their  gorgeous  howdahsof  silver  and 
gold  and  their  magnificently  dressed  riders  with  priceless  jewels  sparkling  in  their 
turbans,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  thousands  of  spectators  who  lill  the  streets  and 
squares,  the  balconies  and  the  housetops,  the  flowers  that  are  rained  down  upon 
the  advancing  car,  the  \%ild  music,  the  shouting  and  the  joy,  make  an  impression 
that  is  not  easily  forgotten. 

StiU  <m  his  head,  toeU  trained  in  lore 
Of  duty,  Rama' 9  shoes  he  bore. 
R&ma^s  si  oes  are  here  regarded  as  the  emblems  of  royalty  or  possession. 
We  may  compare  the  Hebrew  •*  Over  Bdom  will  I  cast  forth  my  shoe."    A  curi- 
ously similar  passage  occurs  in  Lysguandbr*8  Chronicon  Or$etUandUm  Rk^ 
micon: 

"  Han  sendte  til  Irland  sin  skiden  skoe, 
Og  bod  den  Eonge,  som  der  monne  boe, 
Han  skulde  dem  haideriig  basre 
Pan  Juuledag  i  sin  kongelig  Pragt, 
Og  kjeude  han  havde  sit  Rige  og  Magt 
Af  Norges  og  Quernes  Herre." 

*  Bali,  a  demon  whom  Vamana  confined  in  P&t4la. 

*  Vishnu,  the  second  of  the  Hindu  triad. 
'  Krishna,  ^ black  coloured)  one  of  the  teu  incarnations  of  Vish: 
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He  Rent  to  Ireland  his  dirty  shoes, 

And  commanded  the  king  who  lived  there 

To  wear  them  with  honour 

On  Christmas  Day  in  his  royal  state,  \ 

And  to  own  that  he  had  his  kingdom  and  p6wer 

From  the  Lord  of  Norway  and  the  Isles. 

Notes  <!'  Queries,  March  30,  1872. 
I  end  these  notes  with  an  extract  which  I  translate  from  Signor  Gorresio's 
Preface  to  the  tenth  volume  of  his  R^mAyan,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  again 
thankfully  acknowledging  my  great  obligations  to  this  eminent  Sanskritist  from 
VfhoiB  I  have  so  frequently  borrowed.  As  Mr.  Muir  has  observed,  the  Bengal  re- 
cenMon  which  Signor  Gorresio  has  most  ably  edited  is  throughout  an  admirable 
commentary  on  the  genuine  R&m6yan  of  northern  India,  and  I  have  made  cons- 
tant reference  to  the  faithful  and  elegant  translation  which  accompanies  the  text 
lor  assistance  and  contirmation  in  difficulties : 

"Towards  the  southei-n  extremity  and  in  the  island  of  Lank^  (Ceylon)  there 
existed  undoubtedly  a  black  and  ferocious  race,  averse  to  the  Aryans  and  hostile 
to  their  mode  of  worship :  their  ramifications  extended  through  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  Kome  traces  of  them  remain  in  Java  to  this  day. 

The  Sanskrit-Indians,  applying  to  this  race  a  name  expressive  of  hatred 
which  occurs  in  the  Vedas  as  the  name  of  hostile,  savage  and  detested  beings, 
called  it  the  R4kshas  race :  it  is  against  these  Rakshases  that  the  expedition  of 
R&ma  which  the  B&mayan  celebrates  is  directed.  The  Sanskrit-Indians  certainly 
altered  in  their  traditions  the  real  character  of  this  race :  they  attributed  to  it 
physical  and  moral  qualities  not  found  iu  human  nature ;  they  transformed  it 
into  a  race  of  giants ;  they  represented  it  as  monstrou!<,  hideous,  truculent,  chang- 
ing forms  at  will,  blood-thirsty  and  ravenous,  just  as  the  Semites  represented  the 
races  that  opposed  them  as  impious,  horrible  and  of  monstrous  size.  But  nobwith- 
standing  these  mythical  exaggemtions.  which  are  partly  due  to  the  genius  of  the 
Aryans  so  prone  to  magnify  everything  without  measure,  the  Biira&yan  in  the 
course  of  its  epic  narration  has  still  preserved  and  noted  here  and  there  some  traits 
and  peculiarities  of  the  race  which  reveal  its  true  character.  It  represents  the 
R^kshases  as  black  of  hue,  and  compares  them  with  black  clouds  and  masses  of 
black  coUyrium ;  it  attributes  to  them  curly  woolly  hair  and  thick  lips,  it  depicts 
them  as  loaded  with  chains,  collars  and  girdles  of  gold,  and  the  other  bright  orna- 
ments which  their  race  has  always  loved,  and  in  which  the  kindred  races  of  the 
Soudan  still  delight.  It  describes  them  as  worshippers  of  matter  and  force. 
They  are  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  Aryans  whose  rites  and  sacrifices  they 
disturb  and  ruin... Such  is  the  R&kshas  race  as  represented  in  the  R&m&yan  ;  and 
the  war  of  the  Aryan  Bdma  forms  the  subject  of  the  epic,  a  subject  certainly  real 
and  historical  as  far  as  regards  its  substance,  but  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
ancient  myth.  In  Sanskrit -Indian  tradition  are  found  traces  of  another  struggle 
of  the  Aryans  with  the  Rdkshas  races,  which  preceded  the  war  of  B&ma.  Accord- 
ing to  some  pauranic  legends,  Kdrttavirya  a  descendant  of  the  royal  tribe  of  the 
Yfidavas,  contemporary  with  Parasur&ma  and  a  little  anterior  to  R^ma,  attacked 
Lank&  and  *.took  R&van  prisoner.  This  well  shows  how  ancient  and  how  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Aryan  race  lathe  thought  of  this  war  which  the  B&m&yan  celebratea. 
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*<Bnt,"  says  an  eminent  IndianiBt^  whose  learning  I  Highly  apipreeiate^ 
**  the  R^m&yan  in  an  allegorical  epic,  and  no  precise  and  hiatorioal  value  can  be 
assigned  to  it.  8it&  signifies  the  furrow  made  by  the  plougli,  RDd  under  this 
symbolical  aspect  has  already  appeared  honoured  with  worship  in  the  hymns  of 
the  Rigveda ;  B&ma  is  the  bearer  of  the  plough  (this  assertion  is  entirely  gia* 
tuitous  ;  these  two  allegorical  personages  represented  agriculture  introduced  to 
the  southern  regions  of  India  by  the  race  of  the  Eosalas  from  whom  Bluna  wis 
descended ;  the  B^sliases  on  whom  he  makes  war  are  races  of  demons  and  giants 
who  have  little  or  nothing  human  about  them;  allegory  therefore  predominatei 
in  the  poem,  and  the  exact  reality  of  an  historical  event  must  not  be  looked  for 
in  it*'  Such  is  Professor  Wel>er'8  opinion.  If  he  means  to  say  that  mythical 
fictions  are  mingled  with  real  events, 

Forsan  in  alcun  vero  suo  arco  percuote, 

as  Dante  says,  and  I  fully  concede  the  point.  The  interweaving'  of  the  myth  with 
the  historical  truth  belongs  to  the  essepce,  so  to  speak,  of  the  primitive  epopeii. 
If  Slt4  is  born,  as  the  R4m4yan  feigns,  from  tiie  furrow  whioh  King  Jiuiak  opened 
when  he  ploughed  the  earth,  not  a  whit  more  real  is  the  origin  of  Helen  and 
^neas  as  related  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  if  the  characters  in  the  Ram4y8D 
exceed  human  nature,  and  in  a  greater  degree  perhaps  than  is  the  case  in  analo* 
gou8  epics,  this  springs  in  part  from  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  atiil  more  from 
the  symbol-loving  genius  of  the  orient.  Still  the  characters  of  the  Rami^yan, 
although  they  exceed  more  or  less  the  limits  of  human  nature,  act  notwithstaiiduig 
in  the  course  of  the  poem,  speak,  feel,  rejoice  and  grieve  according  to  the  natoni 
impulse  of  human  passious.  But  if  by  saying  that  the  B&mdyan  is  aa  aUegoricti 
epic,  it  is  meant  that  its  fundamental  subject  is  nothing  but  allegory,  that  the  war 
of  the  Aryan  R4ma  against  the  Kdksha^  race  is  an  allegory,  that  the  conquest  of 
the  southern  region  and  of  the  island  of  Lanki  is  an  allegory,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  answer  that  such  a  presumption  cannot  be  admitted  and  that  the  thing  is  in  my 
opinion  impossible.  Father  Paoliuo  da  S.  Bartoiommeo,*  had  already,  together 
with  otlier  strange  opinions  of  his  own  on  Indian  matters,  brought  forward  a 
similar  idea,  that  is  to  say  that  the  exploit  of  R4ma  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
Kimdyan  was  a  symbol  and  represented  the  course  of  the  sun :  thus  he  imagined 
that  Brahm4  was  the  earth,  Vishpu  the  water,  and  that  his  avatars  were  the 
blessings  brought  by  the  fertilizing  waters,  etc.  But  such  ideas,  bom  at  a  tine 
when  Indo-sanskrit  antiquities  were  enveloped  in  darkness,  have  been  dissipated 
by  the  light  of  new  studies.  How  could  an  epic  so  dear  in  India  to  the  memoiy 
of  the  people,  so  deeply  rooted  for  many  centuries  in  the  minds  of  all,  so  pro. 
pagated  and  diffused  through  all  the  dialects  and  languages  of  those  regtons 
which  had  become  the  source  of  many  dramas  which  are  still  represented  in 
India,  which  is  itself  represented  every  year  with  such  magnificence  and  to  sooh 
crowds  of  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ayodhy4,  a  poem  welcomed  at  its  very 
birth  with  such  favour,  as  the  legend  relates,  that  the  recitation  of  it  by  the  finl 
,  wandering  Bhapsodists  has  consecrated  and  made  famous  all  the  places  oelebiatad 
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by  tlieTtt,  »nd  ^Bere  It&ma  madba  shorteror  longer  «tay,  how,  I  aslc,  cfould  such 
mjk  epic  have  been  purely  allegorical  ?    How,  upon  a  pure  invention,  upon  a  simple 
allegory,,  could  a  poem  have  been  composed  of  about  fifty  thousand  verses,  relat- 
ing with  such  force  and  power  the  events,  and  giving  details  wil^  such  exactness?* 
Ok  a  theme  purely  allegorical  there  may  easily  be  composed  a  short  n;ythical 
poem,  as  for  example  a  poem  on  Prosevpine  or  Psyche :  but  never  an  epic^'so  firll 
of  traditions  and  historical  memories,  so  intimately  oonneoted  with  the  life  of 
the-  people,  aft  the  R&m&yan. '    BrcessiS^  reckliness  to  find  wUegory  wheneversome 
traces  of  symbolism  occur,  where  the  ntyth  partly  veils  the  historical  realifey,,may 
l«ad  and  often  has  led  to  error;    Whait  poetical  work  of  mythical  times  could 
stand' this  mode  of  trial?  could  there  not  be  made,  or  rather  boa- there  not  beea 
nMtde  a  work  altogether  allegorical  out  of  the  Homeric  poems  /'   We  have  all 
heardf  of  the  ingenious  idea  of  the- anonymous  writer,,  whciU'  order  to  prove  how 
easily  we  may  pass  beyond  the  truth  in  our  wish  to  seek  and  ffnd  allegory  ev^evy- 
where^  undertook  with  keen  subtlety  to  prove  that  the  great  personality  of 
Kapoleon  I.  was  altogether  allegorical  ami  represented  the  svn.    Napoleon  was 
bom  iii>aii'islandv  his  coucse  was  from  west  to-east,  his  twelve^  marshalsh  were  the 
twelve-  signs  of  the  sodiac,  etc. 

I  conclude  ^en,  that  the  fundamental  theme  of  the  B&ra^yan,  that  is  to 
Btt^F  ^^  ^Ai*  of  the  Aryan  B&ma  against  the  R&k^ha605i,.an  Hamitio  race  settled 
in  the-south,  ought  to'be  regarded  as  real  and  historical  as  far  as  regardb  its  sub- 
stance,, although  the  mythic  element  iotermingled  with  the  true  sometimes  alters 
its  aatural  and  genuine  aspect. 

How  then  did!  the  Indo-Sanskrit  epopeia  form*  and  complete  itself  ?    What 
elements  did  it  interweave  in  its  progress  ?    How  didi  it  embody,  how  did  it  clothe 
the  naked,  and  simple*  primitive  datum) 7    We  must  first  of  all  remember  that  the* 
Indb- European  races  possessed  the  epic  geninvin  the  highest  degree,  and  that 
tfcey  alone  in  the-different  regions  they  occupied'  produced  epic  poetry... But  other 
eaoses  and  particular  influences  combined  to  nourish  and  develop  the  epic  germ 
of  the  Sanskrit- Indians.    Already  in.  the  R4g-veda  are  found  hymns  in  which  the 
Aityan  genius  preluded,  so^to  speak,  to  the  future  epopeia,  in  songs  that  celebrat- 
ed the  heroic  deeds  of  Indra,.the  combats  and  the  victories  of  the  tutelary  Gods 
of  the*  AHyanmces  over  enemies  secret  or  open,  human,  or  superhuman,  the  ex- 
ploits^and  the  meooories  of  ancient  heroes.     More  recently,  at  certain  solemn 
occasions,, a8> the  very  learned  A.  Weber  lemarks^  at  the  solemnity,,  fopexan^e* 
of  the-Aivamedha  or  sacrifice  of  the  horse,  the  praises  of  the  lung  who  oivlained 
the  great  rite-weje  su,ng  by  bards  and  minstrels  in  songs  composed  for  the  pur- 
pose,, the  memories  of  past  times  were  recalled  and  honourable  mention  was  made 
ei  the  just  and  pious  kings  of  old;    In  the  Brdhmanas,  a  sort  of  prose  commen- 
taries annexed  to  the  Vedas,  are  found  recorded  stories  and  legends  which  allude 
to  historical  events  of  the  past  ages,, to  ancient  memorie8,,and  to  mythical  events. 
Such  popular  legends  which  the  Brdhmanag  undoubtedly  gathered  from  tradition 
admirably  suited  the  epic  tissue  with  which  they  were  interwoven  by  successive 
Jiands 1\£any  and  various  mythico-historical  tradltionsi,.8uitable  for  epic  deve- 
lopment, were  diffused  among  the  Aryan  races,  those  for  example  which  arerelat- 

*  Not  only  have  the  races  of  India  translated  or  epitomized  it,  but  foreign  na- 
tion*! have  appropriated  it  wholly  op  in  part,  i'erflia,  Java,  and  Japan  itself 
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ed  in  the  four  cbaptera  oontaining  the  description  of  the  earth,  the  Descent  of  tbe 
Ganges,  etc.  The  epic  genius  however  smetimes  created  beings  of  its  own  and 
gave  body  and  life  to  ideal  conceptions.  Some  of  the  persons  in  the  R4m&yan 
most  be,  in  my  opinion,  either  personifications  of  the  forces  of  nature  like  those 
which  are  described  with  such  vigour  in  the  Shdkndmak^  or  if  not  exactly  eremted, 
exaggerated  beyond  human  proportions ;  others,  vedic  personages  much  more  an- 
cient than  R&ma,  were  introduced  into  the  epic  and  woven  into  its  narrations,  to 
bring  together  men  who  lived  in  different  and  distant  ages,  as  has  been  the  case 
in  times  nearer  to  our  own,  in  the  epics,  I  mean,  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  the  introduction  I  have  discussed  the  antiquity  of  the  B&m&yan^ 
and  by  means  of  those  critical  and  inductive  proofs  which  are  all  that  an 
antiquity  without  precise  historical  dates  can  furnish  I  have  endeavoured  to 
establish  with  all  the  certainty  that  the  subject  admitted,  that  the  original 
composition  of  the  lUim&yan  is  to  be  assigned  to  about  the  twelfth  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  Not  that  I  believe  that  the  epic  then  sprang  to  life  in  the 
form  in  which  we  now  possess  it ;  I  think,  and  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  the  poem  during  the  course  of  its  rhapsodical  and  oral  propagation 

appropriated  by  way  of  episodes,  traditions,  legends  and  ancient  myths But 

as  far  as  regards  the  epic  poem  properly  so  called  which  celebrates  the  expedi- 
tion of  R&ma  against  the  B&kshases  I  think  that  I  have  sufficiently  shown  that 
its  origin  and  first  appearance  should  be  placed  about  the  twelfth  century  B.  G. ; 
nor  have  I  hitherto  met  with  anything  to  oppose  this  chronological  result,  or  to 

oblige  me  to  rectify  or  reject  it But  an  eminent  philologist  already  quoted, 

deeply  versed  in  these  studies,  A.  Weber,  has  expressed  in  some  of  his  writings  a 
totally  different  opinion ;  and  the  authority  of  his  name,  if  not  the  number  and 
cogency  of  his  arguments,  compels  me  to  say  something  on  the  subject.  From 
the  fact  or  rather  the  assumption  that  Megasthenes*  who  lived  some  time  in 
India  has  made  no  mention  either  of  the  Mah&bhirat  or  the  B4m&yan  Professor 
Weber  argues  that  neither  of  these  poems  oould  have  existed  at  that  time ;  as  re- 
gards the  B&m&yan,  the  unity  of  its  composition,  the  chain  that  binds  together 
its  different  parts,  and  its  allegorical  character,  show  it,  says  Professor  Weber,  to 
be  much  more  recent  than  the  age  to  which  I  have  assigned  it,  near  to  our  own 
era,  and  according  to  him,  later  than  the  Mah&bh&rat.  As  for  Megasthenes  it 
should  be  observed,  that  he  did  not  write  a  history  of  India,  much  less  a  literary 
history  or  anything  at  all  resembling  one,  but  a  simple  description,  in  great  part 
physical,  of  India  :  whence,  from  his  silence  on  literary  matters  to  draw  infer- 
ences regarding  the  history  of  Sanskrit  literature  would  be  the  same  thing  as 
from  the  silence  of  a  geologist  with  respect  to  the  literature  of  a  country  whose 
valleys,  mountains,  and  internal  structure  he  is  exploring,  to  conjecture  that  such 
and  such  a  poem  or  history  not  mentioned  by  him  did  not  exist  at  his  time.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  the  fragments  of  Megasthenes  collected  and  published  by 

Schwanbeck  to  see  what  was  the  nature  and  scope  of  his  Indiea Bat 

only  a  few  fragments  of  Megasthenes  are  extant ;  and  to  pretend  that  they 
should  be  argument  and  proof  enough  to  judge  the  antiquity  of  a  poem  is  to  press 
the  laws  of  criticism  too  far.    To  Professor  Weber's  argument  as  to  the  more  or 
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lets  recent  Age  of  the  R&m&yan  from  the  unity  of  its  composition,  I  will  make 
one  sole  reply,  which  is  that  if  unity  of  composition  were  really  a  proof  of  a  more 
recent  age,  it  would  be  necessary  to  reduce  by  a  thousand  years  at  least  the  age 
of  Homer  and  bring  him  down  to  the  age  of  Augustus  and  Virgil;  for  certainly 
there  is  much  more  unity  of  composition,  a  greater  accord  and  harmony  of  parts 
in  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  than  In  the  R4m&yan.  But  in  the  fine  arts  perfec- 
tion is  no  proof  of  a  recent  age :  while  the  experience  and  the  continuous  labour 
of  successiTe  ages  are  necessary  to  extend  and  perfect  the  physical  or  natural 
sciences,  art  which  is  spontaneous  in  its  nature  can  produce  and  has  produced  in 
remote  times  works  of  such  perfection  as  later  ages  have  not  been  able  to  eqaal.*' 
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Glory,  301. 

God&vaH,  245, 247, 248, 249, 282, 30%  310, 

374,500. 
Gokan^a,  54. 
Golabh,  351. 

Gomatf,  m,  179, 448, 502, 503. 
Gopa,  199. 
Guha,  4,  9,  152-156,  162,  192,  193, 194, 

208,501. 


H&stinapura.  176.       -^  j 

Hastiprishthak,  179.  ^OOglC 
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Hftvlsbyand,  68. 

Bayagriva,  346, 376. 

Hem&,  108,  382. 

Bemaohandra,  60. 

Heti,  515. 

Himalaya,  3, 14, 45, 48^  49, 50, 53,  54, 61, 

67,76,81,88. 
Himavdn,  380. 

Ikffhumatf,  80, 176. 

Ikflhv&ku,  2, 11,  13,  18,  24,  25,  35,  59, 

60,  69,  70,  71,  73,  81,  82,  83,  90,  94, 

96,  103,  219,  390. 
Ilval,  241. 
Indra,  2, 5, 13, 14, 25, 28, 29,.36»  39,  40, 43 

ff .  50,  56,  passim. 


Hiranyakasipu,  391  note,  407. 

Hiranyan&bha,  500. 

HUidinf,  55, 178. 

Honour,  283. 

Hotri,  24. 

Ura8varom6, 82. 

Buhii,  198. 

I. 

Indraj&nu,  371  note. 

Indrajit,  420,  432,  436,  437, 441. 455.  i 

ff.,  482.  485. 
Indrasatru,  433  note. 
Indrasira,  178. 
Ir&vati,246. 


J&b&li,  505. 
Jahuu,  55. 
J&hnavf,  49,  55, 154. 
Jamadagui,  85,  86, 87, 119. 
Jambav&n.  371,1374.388, 391.393. 402,425. 

428, 429,  439, 446, 448, 456,  464,483,  503. 
Jambudvip,  51,  373. 
Jambum&lS,  418, 419,  420, 459, 460. 
Jauibuprastha,  179. 
J4mbuvatu,  364  note. 
Janak,  4.  8,  9,  21,  45,  60,  61.  6i2.  77--85, 

88,  90,  passim, 
Jauamejaya,  171. 
Janasth^n.  225,  251,  254,  255, 264, 265. 

271,  281,  282,  294,  295,  298,  308,  404, 

439,  454, 463,  474,  493,  500. 


J6tarfipa.  37S. 

Jatiyu,  5. 

Jatayua,  245.  247,  280,  288, 290, 306, 2 

ff .,  500,  502. 
Java,  231. 

J&vAli,  20,  80, 174, 217, 218, 219, 222. 
Jay6, 36. 
Jayanta,  14, 175. 
Jumoa,  109.  501,  502. 
Jupiter,  144. 

Justice,  3.  35, 42, 149.  243,  346, 454. 
Jyotishtom,  24. 


Kabandha,  5,  9, 310-316,  446,  500. 

Eadr6,  246. 

Eadrum&,  246. 

Eaikasi,  516. 

Kaikey  i,  3, 4, 9, 27. 32. 88, 96— 103,i»a«im. 

KailAsa,  38,  85,  92,96,110,111,  267,  286, 

357,  364,  368.  369, 373,  378.  421.  431. 
Kakustha,  35,  37,  82, 109.  110,  123,  137, 

142, 147,  149,  151,  153,  192,  208,  211, 

220,  311. 
K41a,  378. 


K^Iak,  246. 
K&lak&,  245,  246. 
E4lak&muka,  256  note. 
Eilamahi,  372. 
Kalinda,  178. 
E&Iindi,  81,  160,220. 
Ealinga,  179. 
Ealingas,  549. 
Ealmdsbap&da  82,  220. 
K&ma  37, 38.  42,  283, 286,  296. 
E4mboja,  13, 66.        ^  i 
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K&mbojafl,  66. 

Kampil!,  47. 

Eandu,  118,380.  440. 

Kandarpa,  37,  74,  75.  76,  260,  269. 

Eanva,  440. 

Kany^kubja,  47. 

Kapil,  51,52.63. 

Kapivati,  179. 

Eardam,  246. 

Kar^apr&varanas,  548. 

E^tikeya,  243. 

E&rttavirya,  518. 

E^i.  21,102. 

E^sfkosalas,  548. 

Easyap,    15,  16,  20,  30,  57—59.  80,  81, 

86,  87,  91,  92,  1 18, 219.  2i5,  patiim, 
Edty&yaii,  505. 
K^ty^yana,  80.  174. 
Eausaiyd,  3.  23.  27,  30.  31,79, 84,  88,  9^ 

94,97,98, 100,  i?flMm. 
Kausdmbl,  46. 
Eausikas,  549. 
Eausikl,  48,  372. 
E&veri,  375. 
Eaustubha,  58. 
E&vya,  40. 

Kekaya,21,  84,  88, 90. 137, 139, 174, 176. 
Kerala,  190. 
Eeralas,  549. 
Eesari,  371. 
Eesinl,  49,  50. 
Ehara,  9,  225,  2.50 ff.,  281,  288,  290,  294. 

295,  43.3,  446.  451, 461   477.  493. 
Einnar8,270,  306.  308,  318,  321,  373, 425. 
Eimpurushas,  28  note. 
Kir^itas.  66.  549. 
Kirtir&t,  82. 


Eirtir&tha,  82. 

Kishkiudh^  5. 333, 334, 336 .  338, 339, 351, 

357.  362,  369,  386.  449,  464,  500. 
Eosal.  11,  102,  273, 307,  359.  418. 
Eoaala,  161, 173. 
Krathan,  448. 
Eratu,  245. 

Eraunoba.  310. 378,  476. 
Eraunobf,  246. 
Eris^va,  36,  41,  43. 
Krisbna.  497 
Krisbnagirj.  448. 
Erisbnvenl,  374. 
Erita,  67,  395. 
Erodhavas^,  245,  246. 
Esbatriyas,  246, 346. 
Kuk8bi,8l.219. 
Kuling6,.176. 
Eumbha,  484. 
Eurabbakarna,  10,  250,  399.  411,  435  if., 

441.  470  ff. 
Eumuda,  364  note,  448,  475. 
Eunjar,  375,  392. 

Kuru(8),  Nortb,  198.  203,  315,  378. 
Euruj&ngal,  176. 
Eu8a.  10.  46.  48,  63,  526. 
Kusadbwaj.  80.  82,  88. 
Eiis&mba,  46. 
Eusdsva,  60. 
Eusn&bba.  46,  47, 48.  63. 
Euaik,  33.  35,  36,  38,  44,  66,  62,  63,  68, 

70  ff.,  a3. 
Eutlkii.  179. 
Entikosbtik^,  179. 
Kuvera.  25,  88.  109. 110,  111,  112.  198, 

199,  2Q4,  282,  267.  378^  422,  431,  432. 

483. 


Laksbman,  4,  8. 11 .  32.  36,  38,  40,  41, 44.    Lankatankatfi.  515. 

45.  56,  61 ,  79,  80,  82-84,  88,  91 ,  94,  97,    Lava,  10, 526*. 

98,  passim..  Lobitya,  179. 

Lakshmi,88, 116,146,227,400,453,462,497.  Lokap^as,  485. 
Lamba,  397.  Lomap&d,  16, 16, 18, 19,  21,  30. 

Latiksi,  5, 10. 265.  267, 284, 286, 293,  295— 


297,  367,387,397, 411. 423 ff.,  439, 456ff. 
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Iddhavf,  r)2a. 

ladhu,  26.  51,  57,  87,  95. 

iadhtika,  245. 

I  adhuahyand,  68,  74. 

fadrakas,  550. 

laghd,  83. 

lagadh,  46, 102. 

l^gadhas,  548. 

iahdbir,  82. 

flah&baia,  433  note. 

lah^bhdrat,  620,  524,  551.  554. 

lah^deva,  61,  515, 

lahdndhrak,  82. 

tiahdpadma,  14,  52. 

»Iahfi,kap41a,  256  note,  260, 

lahdm^Ii,  256  note. 

lahdp&rs  va,  433, 436, 455, 478, 480, 487. 

lahdrath,  68. 

^ahdromd,  82. 

Jah^run,  368. 

^ahilisaila,  368. 

Ilahendra,  28,  59,  86,  87,  88,  140,  167, 

213,  243,  244,  307,  336,  344,  364,  368, 

370,  375,  490,  531,  554. 
^aheswar,369,  498. 
dahi,  372. 
M^hishmati,518. 
Hahishikas,  541>. 

ttabodar,  433  note,  450,  455,  474, 478  ff. 
Mahodaya,  46,  70,  71,  488. 
Vlaindka,  10,  3H  500  note. 
Mainda,  28,  364  note,  371, 428,  450,  439, 

449,  451,  458,  482,  483. 
Makar^ksha,  485  note. 
Malaya,  198,  324,  328,  375,  379,  430. 
Malaja,39. 
M41i,  515,  516. 
Mdlini,  175,  539. 
M^lyavan,  454,  455. 
Mdlava8,648. 
M&lyavat,  515,  516. 
M^nas,  38. 
Mandakarni,  240. 
Manddkinii  200,  201,  203,  209,  234,  235, 

304,  822,  416  note. 

MandaH,  556. 
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Mandar,  57, 163, 285.  362.  368,  372,  399, 

402, 421, 485.  491,  493,  525. 
Mandarl,  444. 
>ldndh4td,  81,  219, 347, 518. 
Miindavi,  84. 
Mdndavya,  226  note. 
Mandehas,  373. 
Mandodari,402,  492,  500, 516. 
Mandra,  14. 
Manibhadra,  441. 
MantharA,  40,  96,  97,  99, 187. 
Manu,  11, 12, 13, 81, 103, 151, 179, 219, 245. 

246.  347,  490,  505,  537,  555. 
Marfcha,  68. 

Maiicha,5, 9.35,39,40, 44^266,271—280,298. 

Marichi,  81,  91,  219,  245. 

Maricbipas,  270,  271. 

Mdrkandeya,  80, 174. 

Mars,  93. 144,  339.  4l'4,  445,  467,  489. 

Maru,  82,  220. 

Maruts,  25,  54,159,  403,  517,  547,  555. 

Mdshas,  270,  271. 

Mdtali,  109, 142,  489,  491  493. 

Matanga,  14,  246,  315, 316, 317,  818,  319, 

336,  337.  380. 
Mdtangi,  246. 
Hitaiisvd,  389. 
Matsya,  102,  523,  537,  549. 
Maya,  293,  382,  432,  488. 
Mdyd,  293,  521. 
Miiydvi,  333, 334,  379. 
Megbamdli,  256  note. 
Meghan&da,  10. 
Mtikbal,  374. 
Mend,  49,  394  note. 
Menakd,  74. 
Mercury,  144,  339,  467. 
Meru,  4, 49, 92, 109, 110, 142, 182,  2.32,  236, 

254.  291, 315, 368, 370, 377, 380, 418, 493. 
Merusavarni,  382. 
Mina,  32. 
Misrakesi,  199. 
Mithi,  82. 
Mithild,  9  note,  21,  45.  60,  61,  78,  81,  83, 
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Mlechchhas,  66,  587 ,  550.  Mriga,  14. 

Modesty,  2G.  Mrigamandd,  246. 

Moon,  30,  42,  58, 109  flf .,  124, 218, 227, 243,  Mrigi,  246. 

276.  367,  413,  414,  488.  M  udgalya,  174. 

N. 

N&bh&g,  82,  220.  Nandisvara,  471. 

N&gadant&,  198.  Nandivardhan.  82. 

I^&ga8,12, 55,66, 68,145,270, 273,395,409,  N&rad,  1,  2,  8,  9, 124, 199.  548. 

413,  420,  427,  518.  Narak,  479. 

Nahush,  82,  95, 171, 190,  220,  307.  Kar&ntak,  479. 

Nairrit,  430.  Ndr&yan,  25,  26,  95, 393,  474,  497, 5If 
Nala,  10. 340, 364  note,  428.  444,  445, 448.       622.  585,  559. 

449,  468,  475,  483.  Narmadfi.  374. 448,  518. 

Nal6.  246.  Kikumbha.  432,  433  note,  437,  459, 4  ^ 

Nalini,  55.  203,  204,  267,  436.  Kila.  28,  340,  352.  360. 364  note,  371, 
Kamuchi,  39,  261,  264,  275. 336.  428.  429,  430,  446,  448,449,456.458, 

Nand&.  415.  469,  472,  475,  482. 

Naudan,  26, 175, 200. 267, 279, 315, 316, 426.  Nimi,  77.  82. 
Nandi.  249,  421,  Nis4kar,  389,  390. 

Nandigrfijna.  4, 6,  9,  224,  502.  503.  Nishddas,  4, 152. 192, 196,  271.  501,  i 

0. 
Ocean,  10, 96, 144, 285, 286, 336,  346, 387.  Oshthakarnakas,  548. 


Pahlavas,  66. 

P^ka.  252,  297.  498. 

Pampd,  5,  9.  235,  293,  314—321,  327. 

Panas.  371.  428,  448,  464. 

Panasa,  455  note. 

Panchajan,  376. 

Panchdla.  176,  539. 

Panch^psaras,  240. 

Panohavata.  9. 

Panchavati,  244,  245,  247. 

Pdndyas,  375.  549, 

Pardsara,  517. 

Parasur&ma.  119  note,  523,  531. 

Paravlr&ksha,  256  note. 

Pdriydtra,  376,  448. 

Parjanya,  112, 174,  261,  448. 

Pdrvati,  249  note,  515,  542. 

Paulastya,  472. 

Paulomi,  29,  370. 

Pdvani,  55. 

Ph&lguni,  83. 

Pinfika.  67. 


Pitris.  650. 

Prabhiva,  363. 

Praehetas.  1,  245. 

Praghas,  420,  459,  46^ 

Prdgvat,  179. 

Prahasta.  399.  418, 419,  421.  422,  43. 

441, 461,  452,  455,  466, 471.  481. 
Praheti,  516. 
Prabl&da,  391. 
Prajangha,  459,  460. 
Pralamba,  176. 
Pram&tha,  256  note. 
Pramathi,  260,  448. 
Pramati,  455  note. 
Praj&pati,  133  note,  554.  660. 
Prasenajit,  81, 219. 
Prasravan,  304, 357,  380,  383, 415, 42" 
Prasusruka,  82, 220. 
Prasthalas,  550. 
Pratlndhak.  82. 
Pravargya,  22.     jOOqIc 
Prayig,  158, 159, 196.   ^ 
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Pritlm,  81,  219. 

Prithuay&ma,  256  note. 

Proshthapad&,  32. 

Pulah,  245. 

Pulastya,  35.  245,  254,  268,  288, 408,  515. 

Pulindas,  550. 

Puloma,  370. 

Punarvasu,  93. 

Pundarik^,  199. 

Pundras,  548,  549. 

Kabbasa,  433  note. 
'  Raghu,  5,  9,  22,  32  £f.,  50,56,  61,  panim. 

Baghunandana,  522, 

Rdghava,  5  note. 

jiKdhu,  93.  223,  261,  272, 303,  351.  480. 
iRain,  Lordof,92,  222. 
«  R6.jagriha,  174, 175. 

Bdiua,  passim, 

B^m&yana,  8  note,  10. 11,  541,  542. 

Kambhd.  75,  232,  448. 
i  Baman^,  199. 

Rasmiketu,  433  note,  459. 

B&van,  5,  9, 10, 25, 26, 32,  ^o.pasiim, 

Benukfi,  63, 119. 

Bichika,  48,  73,  86. 

Bight,  42,  68. 

Biksharajas,  386,  442. 

gachi,  29, 202, 234, 238,  276, 286, 297, 370, 

408,  415, 494,  519,  522. 
S§.dhya8,  490.  555,  558,  559. 
Sagar.  11,  50  ff.,  82, 119, 137. 171,  441. 
Sahadeva,  60. 
Sahya,  429.  430. 
6aivya,  104, 107, 171,  533. 
gakas,  66,  550. 

gakra.  75, 234, 307, 313, 336, 344, 448, 464. 
641mali,  176,  539. 
g&lyakarian.  178. 
g&man,  186, 326,  359. 
^ambar.  479. 
gambara,  99, 100. 
Samp&ti,  5,  9,  246,  364  note,  385,  387  ff. 

412,  455  note,  459,  460,  464. 
Sampraksh&las,  235. 
Sandhyfi,  615. 


Puranda,  522. 
Purandara,  384,  522. 
PunjikasthaU,  436,  552. 
Purdravas,  286,  544. 545. 
Purusha,  256  note,  559. 
Purusb&dak,  82,  220. 
Purushottam,  498,  517. 
Pfi8h&,  124. 

Pushpak,  10,  80,  286,  499,  519. 
Pushya,  32,  90,  92,  94,  96,  98, 109, 126.. 
R. 
Bikshav&n,  448. 

Bishabh,  373.  375,  429,  446,  476,  483. 
Bishtikas,  549. 
Rishyamfika,  9,  314,  315,  316,  318  ff.,  332, 

335,  339.  340, 353,  380,  500. 
Rishyasring,  15—24,  29,  30. 
Bohini,  4, 112,  223, 227, 246, 251, 282,287. 

367,  404,  413,  445. 
Rohitas,  376,  558. 
Budhirdsana,  256  note. 
Rudra,  49,  57,  67, 77, 78. 162, 249,  257, 264, 

283,  296,  378,  413,  483. 
Rudras,246,558. 
Rukmini,  517, 
Rumd,  *346.  349,  350,  363,  366,  367,  371, 

385,  403. 
Ruman,  371. 

S. 

Sanatkum&r,  15, 16. 
Sanhdras,  36. 
SanhrMa,  474. 
^anischar,  283. 
Lankan,  82. 
jSankar,  57,  335. 
gankdsya,  80,  81,  82,  83. 
^ankha,  555. 
gankhan,  220,  432. 
Sanrochan,  448. 
gansray,  245. 
g&nt&.  16, 19,  29,  30,  31. 
garabh,  364  note,  439, 476.       . 
6arabbanga,  9,  233,  234, 235,  236,  265,  502. 
Sarandib.  375  note. 
Saradandft,  176,  539. 
6drd61a,  441,  449,  450. 
g4rdtili,246.    ,i,,,,,,, Google 
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Sarj6,"ll,  20,  22,  36,  37,  38,  oO,  pauim. 

Saramfi,  452,  453. 

S6ran,  446,  447,  455. 

S4ranga,'556. 

Sarasvati,  178,  372,  516,  522. 

Sdrvabhauma,  429. 

Sarvjitirtha,  179. 

^asivindhup,  81,  219. 

^atabali.  371.  877,  379,  380. 

Satadrfi,  178,  639. 

^atahradfi,  231. 

^atdnanda,  62,  63,  77,  79,  80,  81,  84. 

J5atrughna,32, 83, 84,  88, 89.  d7,pattm. 

^afcrunjay,*504. 

Satyav^n,  129. 

Satyavat!,  48. 

Sdvitri,  129,  227. 

6ayar!,  315,  316,  317. 

Saumanas,  373. 

Savarni,  377. 

Seven  Rishis,  23. 

^esha,  245. 

Siddh4rth,  14, 137, 138, 175. 

Siddhas,  28  note,  540, 559. 

Sighraj^a,  82,  220. 

^i]4,  178. 

^il4vah&,178. 

Sindhu,  13, 21,  55, 102,  372,  376.  443. 

Siuhiki,  10,  396. 

6i4ir(a),  372.  355. 

Sitd,  4  ff.,  55,  78, 79, 83, 84,  88, 93,  passim, 

Siva,  4,  36,  42,  54,  55,  57,67,  78,82,  85,  86 

109, 110,  t>05,  523,  524,  543,  554. 
Skanda,  554. 

Soma,  52,  58, 198, 267,  378,  554. 
Somadatta,  60. 
Somad&,  47. 
Somagiri,  376,  378. 
jSona.  45,  48,  372. 

gringavera,  4,  192, 196,  223,  501,  502. 
Srinjay,  60. 
grutakirti,  84. 
Sth&nu,  25.  37,245. 
Sth^numatf,  179. 
SthdUksha,  256  note,  260. 
SthiilasiraB,  313. 
Subahu,  364  note. 
Sucliakshu,  55. 
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Suchandra,  GO. 
^uchi,  238. 
Suddmfi,  178. 
Suddman,  81, 176. 
Sudarian,  82.  83,  220,  373,  378,  448. 
Sudarsandwip,  374. 
Sudhanv4,  82.  . 
Sudhriti.  82. 
J§6dras,  6, 13,  246. 

Sugriva,  5,  6,  9,  28.  29,  314,  316.  318, 324  ff 
337,  339,  344,  346  if.,  371,  37.5  ff..  412.  Hi 
422,  424,  430,  439  fE.,  446.  450,  519,  545. 
Sfika,  442,  446.  447,  455  ff. 
Sukesa,  515,  516. 
Suketu.39,  82. 
Sukl,  246. 

6ukra,  124,  210,  279,  384,  429. 
Sum41i,515,  516. 
Sura^gadhl,  46. 

Sumantra.  15, 16, 19,  21,  80,  92,  passim. 
Sumati,  49,  50,  59,  60. 
Sumitrfi,  27,  30,  32, 88,  94,  passim. 
Sun,  93, 109,  110,124,243. 
Sundbha,  425. 
Sunahsepha,  72,  73,  74 
Sunda,  35,  39. 
Sunetra,  364  note. 
Suparua,  53, 125,  231, 543,  349,  388. 
Sup^rsva,  388. 
Sup^tala,  364  note. 
.    Suptagbna,  433  note. 
I,  Surd,  58. 
Surabbi,  183,  246. 
Surapati,  522. 
Suras,  58. 
Suras^,  246,  395. 
SurAshtra,  21, 102,  376. 
SCirasenas,  550. 

Surpanakh^,5,  9,  249  ff.,  267  ff.,  288,  502. 
Stirya,  555. 
S(iry&ksba,  364  note. 
Suryasatru,  433  note. 
Suryavdn,  375. 
SusandbJ,  81,  219. 
Susben,  28,  351,  364  note,  376,  379,  380, 

429,  464,  468,  488. 
Sutanu,  199. 
Suliksbna,  9,  234,  236,  237,  240,  241. 


Suv4hu,  35,  44,  45, 146. 
Suvarat,  220. 
Suvela,  450,  456,  457. 
Suvfra,  21, 102. 
Suyajna,  20, 132. 
Svayambhu,  394. 
Svayamprabhd,  382. 
gvetd,  246. 

T63akS,  38.  39.  40.  41. 

Tidakeya,  266. 

Taittiriya.  132. 

Takshak,  432. 

Takshaka.  267. 

T&lajanghas,  81,  219. 

Tamas4,  7, 147, 148, 149. 

TdmrIL,  245, 246. 

Tftniraparni,  375. 

TapaD,  459,  555. 

T6ra,  364  note.  379  ff. 

a'6rd,  9,  336.  34()ff.,  365. 359, 362,363,366.  Tripatliagd,  56. 
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Swarga,*54, 101,  202,  493. 
Swamarora4,  82. 
Sweta,  448. 
{^y&nia,  160. 
Syaudik^.  151. 
dyenagami,  256  note,  260. 
6yeni,  246. 

T. 

Three -eyed  God,  86. 

Thunderer,  234. 

Titan,  58,  67.  72,  79.  109, 114, 124. 

Toran,  179. 

Town- Destroyer.  59,  60, 

Trident,  68. 

Trident-wielding>54,  57. 

Trijat,  laS. 

Trijatd.  410,  463. 

Trilv<j<;a,  456,  457,  500,616. 

Trinavindu,  515. 
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367,  369.  371, 385.  403,  449,  546. 
T&rak,  430. 
Tdrkshya.  214. 
Ten -necked,  250. 
Thirty-three  Gods,  61. 
Thousand-eyed,  41,  59.  60,  74,  75,  76,  8 

90,  112,  252,  297.  504. 

Uclichaihsravas.  58.  522. 

Udayagiri.  379  note, 

UdAvasu,  82. 

Ukthya,  24. 

Ujjihdnd,  179. 

Umd,  49,  54.  205.  249  note,  471,  642,  643. 

Upasad,  22. 

Vdhli,  13. 

V^hlika,  376. 

Vahni,  555. 

Vaijayanta,  99, 179,  622^ 

Vaidyut,  375. 

Yaikh^nasas,  270, 271,  374. 

Vainateya.  388. 

Vaisyas,  246. 

Vaisravan,  265,  285,  378,  414,  515. 


Tripur,  306. 
Tripura,  85,  86. 

Trisfenku,  68-72,  81, 144,  219,  429. 
Trisird,  9. 

Trisiras,  256  note.  260,  261,  264,  267,  271, 
5,      478,  479,  480,  502. 
Tumburu,  198,  199,  232. 

u. 

XJpasunda,  35. 
Upend  ra,  74,  659. 
Urniild.  47,  83,  84,  88,  228. 
Urvasi,  286.  644,  545. 
Usanas,  382. 
Utkal,  374. 
Uttanik^,  179,  639. 

V. 

Vaitaranf,  293. 

Vajra,  376. 

Vajradanshtra,  432,  433  note,  466,  467. 

Vdlmiki,  1,  7—11, 161,  519,  542. 

Vdmadeva,  14,  79,  80,  91,  174.  222,  605. 

V4man(a\  14,523. 

Vana,  81,219. 

A^anAyu,  13. 

Vangas,  102.    ^.g,^^, ,y GoOglc 
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Varfldfti,  550.  Vikatd,  409. 

VaniTj,  1  note,  28,  42,  67, 88, 109, 124,  228,    Vikrit.  245. 

243,  272, 2i»3p  338, 377, 383,448,  471,  618.    Vikukshi,  81,  219. 
Vsrfithft.  179. 
Varfiij  ft,  256  note. 
Vasftv,  92. 
VAsavn,  23G,  622. 

Tasiebtha,  14, 16, 19—22,  25,  Z2, poisim. 
Vfijrudeva,  51,  62. 
V^ufef,  57,  367,  376,  432,  618,  522. 
Vaeup,  14,  4^i,  246,  283,  377, 403, 622, 654. 
Vasvaukaiiar^,  203. 
T^t&pi,  241,280. 
T^yu,  59,  2^3,  369,  427,  428,  665. 
Vedaa,  1  note,  3, 12,  22,  70,  89, 109,  125, 

U7J84.2L>9,6o9. 
Tfldofirutf,  151. 
"Vedflvatf,  4  70,517. 
Yegftdarai,  429,  446,  483. 
YBni,  448,  537. 
Tibhindak,  15,  16, 17, 18,  26. 
YUibS^lian,  li  10,  250,  273,  415,  422,  423, 

433  fT.,  44^  ff.,  472,  483,  487  ff.,  516. 
Yihudli.  82. 
Vidiirhha,  4l>,  49. 
Yidftrbha.!?,  54^. 

Yideba,79  ff.,  129,  130,142,166,196,227. 
Videhae,  54«. 

Yidehan,  9. 79, 95, 104, 119, 125,  passim. 
Yi(iyadbiin,  2fl3  note. 


Yidynjjihva,  450. 
YidyunmaH,  364  note. 
Yidyiitkiisa,  515, 
YihaugRuia.  256  note. 
Yijay,  14,  36,  175, 505. 

"WftT-god,  124,  476. 
Wind,  30,  218. 

Yajnakopa,  433  note,  459. 
Yajush,  326. 
Yajnasatru,  256  note. 


Vinata,  179,  379,  380, 388,  448. 

Yinat4,  53, 125.  246. 

Vindhya.  14,  61,  242,  364,  370,  374, 380. 

Vindu,  65. 

Yipfisfi,  176,  539. 

Vfrab&hu,  364  note. 

Yir6dha,  5,  9, 229,  232, 404,  446,502. 

Yir&j,  124. 

Yiramatsya,  178. 

Yirochan,  40,  43. 

Yirtue,  223,  272. 

Yirtip4ksha,  52,  420,  433,  469,  460,  487. 

Yis41^,  56,  67,  59,  60,  62. 

Yi8dkh&8,  144,  430. 

Yishnu,  1  note,  2,3,  25,  32, 40, ^mm. 

Yi8rava^  35, 309,  408,  515,  516. 

Yisv&chi.  198. 

Yisvakarm^.  28,  42, 198,  376,  387,  444,  445, 

448,  499,  500,  515, 556. 
Yisvdmitra,9.  32  ff.,  39,  41,  44,  i5,pauim. 
Yisv^vasu,  198. 
Yiivedevas,  162. 
Yisvajit,  24. 
Yisvar6pa,  353. 
Yisvas,  377. 
Yitardan,  474. 

Yivasvat,  81, 171,  219, 245, 386,632. 
Yrana,  444. 
Yrihadratha,  82. 

Yriha8pati,28,  31,95,124,  210,  307,464.517. 
Yritra,  125,  264,  288, 387,  487, 491,  536. 
Yulture-king,  9. 

w. 

Wind.god,  10.  36,  42,  68,  325, 326,  379, 392 
fF.,  417  ff.,  449,  470, 478, 481, 488, 502, 503. 

y. 

Yamun&,  158, 159, 160, 178, 214,  223,  372. 
Y&raun.  372. 


Yavanas,  66,  550. 
Yakaha,  236  note,  306,  818,  363, 376,  394,  Favadwipa,  372. 

420,  422,  425,  431,  454,  458,  468.  Yay&ti,  82,  95,  107, 119, 163,  ISC,  307,  344. 

Yama,  68,  71,  112,  117, 124,  140,  166, 171,  Yudhdiit,  84,  88, 180, 190. 

241,  248,  262,  275,  287,  313,  343  ff.,  432,  Yiip^ksha,  420,  472. 

437,  449,  472,  475,  496,  618,  554.  Yuvanfisva,  81,  219. 
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